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The  Hill  Pasture , etc. 


THE  HILL  PASTURE. 

In  silky  balls  beside  the  stream 
The  pussy-willows  stand, 

Where  thick  the  yellow  cowslips  gleam 
Upon  the  reedy  land. 

And  up  the  hillside,  green  and  steep, 

The  lacing  dogwood  boughs 
In  fleeting  glimpses  show  the  sheep 
Like  blossoms  as  they  browse. 

The  redbud  trees  are  wrapped  in  rose, 

The  hawthorn  throbs  and  pales, 

And  launched  by  every  breeze  that  blows 
The  elm-seeds  spread  their  sails. 

They  float  like  shining  spangles  bright 
Adown  the.  sunny  air, 

And  cargoes  sweet  of  sheer  delight 
Unto  my  heart  they  bear. 

• t 

In  happy  dreams  I watch  the  flocks, 
While,  like  a lavish  king, 

With  golden  key  the  day  unlocks 
The  treasures  of  the  spring. 

Evaleen  Stein. 


LOST  MUSIC. 

I hear  a sound  of  music, 

But  cold  are  the  hands  that  play, 

And  changed  the  tones  they  trembling 
stirred 

On  a far  and  wondrous  day. 

The  sound  of  music  rises, 

But  strikes  on  my  hungered  ear 
Like  a passing  bell,  untimely  heard, 

For  something  that  was  dear. 

The  music  rises  to  my  heart, 

But  falls  at  the  bolted  door, 

Like  a dead  enchanter’s  stolen  word, 
Whose  magic  works  no  more. 

Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 


THE  HERALD  FLOWER. 

LOVE’S  DEPARTED. 

Dear  souls  that  will  not  stay! 

What  sight  of  rapture  breaks  upon  your 
gaze 

That  ye  must  haste  away? — 

(Pray!  child  of  sorrow,  pray!) 


Worn  toilers  fall’n  asleep! 

What  music  drew,  and  lulled  you,  that 
your  rest 

Should  be  so  calm  and  deep? — 

(Weep,  heart  of  loneness,  weep!) 

Life’s  flowers  we  plucked  of  late 
In  sweet  spring  fields  together;  now  ye’re 
gone 

Beyond  the  cloud-closed  gate. 

(Wait,  heart  of  silence,  wait!) 

Speaker.  q 


THE  CONQUERORS. 

As  falcons  from  their  native  eyry  soar, 

So,  tired  with  weight  of  their  disdainful 
woes, 

Rovers  and  captains  out  of  Palos  rose, 

To  daring  brutish  dreams  mad  to  the  core. 

They  longed  to  seize  the  fabled  metal  ore 

Which  in  Cipango’s  mines  to  ripeness 
grows, 

And  trade-winds  willingly  inclined  their 
prows 

Toward  the  mysterious  occidental  shore. 

Each  eve,  athirst  for  morrow’s  epic  scene, 

The  tropic  sea  with  phosphorescent  sheen 

Bound  all  their  visions  in  mirage  of  gold; 

Or  from  the  fore-deck  of  their  white 
carvels, 

They  watched  amazed  on  alien  skies  en- 
scrolled 

Strange  stars  new  risen  from  ocean’s 
glowing  wells. 

From  “ Sonnets  of  Jos4  Maria  de  K6r£dia,”  done 
into  English  by  Edward  Robeson  Taylor. 


THE  MOUNTAINEER. 

Oh,  at  the  eagle’s  height, 

To  lie  in  the  sweet  of  the  sun, 
While  veil  after  veil  takes  flight, 
And  God  and  the  world  are  one. 

Oh,  the  ni’ght  on  the  steep! 

All  that  his  eyes  saw  dim 
Grows  light  in  the  dusky  deep, 

And  God  is  alone  with  him. 

A.  E. 
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SKETCHES.1 

BY  PAUL  BOUKGET. 

I. 

A Humble  Example. 

Translated  for  Tbe  Living  Age  by  William 
March  ant. 

“And  to  what  influence  did  you  owe 
your  cure?”  asked  the  Marquise  de 
Tilli&res.  “I  know  it  only  too  well,  this 
fatal  attraction  of  despair,”  she  added 
in  her  low,  half-veiled  voice,  fixing  her 
blue  eyes  on  the  subtle  flame  of  the 
wood-fire.  The  violent  affliction  of  her 
sudden  and  tragic  widowhood,  the  mel- 
ancholy of  her  solitude,  alone  with  her 
mother  during  the  two  years  that  had 
followed  her  husband’s  death  in  the 
battle  of  Wissembourg,  and  other  unex- 
pressed griefs,  shadowed  her  beautiful 
eyes.  Then  she  raised  them  to  Comte 
Henry  de  Poyanne,  with  that  pity,  re- 
spectful, almost  timid,  by  which  women 
know  how  to  invite  confidences  of  such 
a nature.  It  is  pity  which  consoles  you 
even  before  you  speak,  so  delicate  that 
it  almost  craves  your  pardon  for  daring 
to  be  sorry  for  you.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  you,  and  the  sufferings 
through  which  you  have  passed.  Later, 
when  their  curiosity  and  their  vanity, 
or  their  affection,  have  ceased,  these 
tender  confidantes  will  relate  to  any 
one — to  your  worst  enemy,  sometimes 
—and  with  a smile,  the  sad  secret 
whose  avowal  they  have  won  from  you. 
For  the  moment  they  appear  to  have 
lived,  to  have  suffered,  themselves,  for 
the  one  sole  purpose  of  better  learning 
the  art  of  consoling  you;  and  if  you  are 
in  love  without  having  dared  to  say  it 
—as  Henry  de  Poyanne  was  with 
Juliette— where  can  you  find  strength 
to  resist  this  wheedling  trick?  Cer- 
tainly the  famous  orator  of  the  Right 
had  no  cause  to  be  suspected  of  playing 
at  sentiment.  He  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  confess  himself  publicly;  and 
his  cold  reserve  was  not  an  assumed 
thing.  His  partisans  as  well  as  his  ene- 
mies agreed  in  recognizing  in  him  a 
pride  of  character  equal  to  his  mental 
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ability;  and  in  that  Versailles  assembly, 
so  given  to  compromise  in  the  year 
1873,  he  was  of  those  whose  austerity 
impressed  all  men.  And  yet  he,  this 
severe  Puritan,  this  man  whose  nature 
was  so  deeply  religious,  who  be- 
lieved that  great  trials  were  useful,  was 
about  to  take  part  in  a parlor  game 
which  consists  in  detailing  minutely  the 
deepest  'secrets  of  one’s  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  a tea-tray,  a lace  lamp- 
shade and  a screen  of  old  brocade.  But 
the  Marquise  de  TilliSres  was  so  beau- 
tiful, so  blonde,  so  refined,  in  her  gown 
of  mauve  crgpe,  with  bows  of  black 
and  white  silk!  The  little  parlor,  where 
she  was  passing  the  evening  en  tete-a- 
tete  with  Henry  for  the  first  time,  had 
an  aspect  of  being  a friendly  shelter, 
propitious  to  self-surrender,  with  the 
softened  light  of  its  shaded  lamps. 
And  then,  while  the  luxurious  surround- 
ings of  soft-colored  silks,  of  complicated 
bibelots,  of  perfumed  flowers,  made  a 
sharp  contrast,  in  their  effeminate  half- 
tints, with  the  cruel  memories  which 
J uliette  sought  to  evoke,  her  lover— who 
was  as  yet  only  her  friend — knew  her, 
or  believed  her,  so  devoted  to  noble 
thoughts,  so  capable  of  the  finest  emo- 
tions of  the  soul!  And  he  yielded  him- 
self to  this  delight  of  thinking  aloud, 
which  is  all  the  more  potent  the  more 
habitually  one  denies  it  to  himself. 
Never  before  had  he  told,  never  again 
would  he  tell,  to  any  person,  the  pro- 
found feelings  which  now  he  willingly 
confessed  to  the  questioning  and  charm- 
ing widow,  whom  he  had  known  but 
for  four  months!  Juliette’s  mother, 
Mme.  de  Nangay,  who  was  rather 
literary  in  her  tastes,  and  didn’t  object 
to  a quotation,  even  of  a classic  order, 
might  have  appropriately  made  use  of 
the  famous  line: — 

“Amour,  amour,  quand  tu  nous  tiens!” 

But  this  estimable  lady  had  withdrawn 
to  her  own  room  more  than  an  hour  be- 
fore, and  this  had  given  time  for  the 
comte  to  recall,  one  after  another,  the 
principal  scenes  of  his  life:  his  sad 
youth  as  a motherless  boy  with  his  mis- 


4 A Humble  Example. 

anthropic  father;  his  marriage  and  his  first  to  be  elected,  and  without  having 
wife’s  treachery;  his  unlucky  duel  with  announced  myself  as  a candidate.  It 
the  false  friend;  then  his  despairing  de-  was  the  wound  received  at  Orleans  at 
parture  to  the  Prussian  war,  his  eager  the  head  of  my  men  that  gave  me  the 
search  for  death,  his  useless  wound  be-  election,  and  also  the  old  name  that  I 
fore  Orleans,  his  slow  convalescence,  bear.  Besides,  there  was  the  half- 


and  his  obligatory  return  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Poyanne  in  a remote  part  of 
Franche-Comt6,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. There,  an  immense  and  irreme- 
diable lassitude,  moral  and  physical, 
had  prostrated  him,  and  he  had 
dreamed  of  burying  himself  for  life  in 
this  solitude,  amid  the  general  public 
and  private  distress  and  disaster.  And 
he  now  went  on,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion by  which  his  graceful  interlocu- 
trice  had  invited  him  to  carry  further 
his  reminiscences  of  a past,  recent,  yet 
how  remote,  since  but  two  years  sep- 
arated him  from  it;  and,  entering  public 
life  in  February,  1871,  he  had  made  for 
himself  there  a place  so  active,  so  lofty 
and  so  brave! 

“To  what  influence  do  I owe  my 
cure?”  he  said.  “Ah!  it  came  to  me 
from  a very  low  place,  from  a very 
humble  example;  and  those  who  resus- 
citated in  me  the  believer  in  God,  the 
man  of  action,  of  energy  and  of  hope, 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  doing  this. 
They  have  never  since  had  any  such 
idea.  But  I know  perfectly  well  that  I 
was  at  a turning-point  in  my  life  on 
the  morning  in  that  gloomy  winter 
from  which  this  reminiscence  dates.  I 
had  returned  to  Poyanne  but  a week 
before,  crushed  under  the  anguish  of 
that  fatal  war.  The  physicians  had  in- 
sisted on  my  returning  to  my  native  air. 
You  may  well  suppose  that  I had  no 
legislative  ambitions  at  that  time. 
Scarcely  did  I know  the  date  of  the 
elections.  And  what  interest  could 
these  elections  have  for  me?  Gould 
they  call  back  to  life  all  those  good  men 
who  had  been  slain  since  July— and  to 
what  end?  Could  they  restore  to  the 
country  her  lost  glory?  And  so  I had 
been  extremely  surprised  on  receiving 
that  morning  from  a friend  in  Besangon 
a telegram  announcing  that  I had  been 
elected  deputy  from  Doubs,  one  of  the 


legendary  authority  which  my  father 
had  acquired  in  all  Comte.  This  severe 
man  had  been  a man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. We  never  understood  each 
other  during  his  life;  he  had  been  more 
than  harsh,  he  had  been  cruei  to  my 
poor  mother;  yet  I should  be  most  un- 
grateful if  I did  not  recognize  in  him 
the  great  merit  of  naving  shown  him- 
self, in  these  modern  days,  a true 
feudal  lord,  one  of  those  seigneurs, 
haughty,  no  doubt,  and  brutal,  but  with 
whom  tyranny  and  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility are  mated.  And  besides,  in  the 
miseries  of  my  unfortunate  married  life, 

I had  found  in  his  Spartan  firmness  a 
solid  support.  It  was  I who  received 
my  adversary’s  sword-thrust  when  we 
met  each  other.  It  was  my  father  who 
died  of  it— yes,  died  of  grief  that  he  had 
urged,  that  he  had  almost  compelled 
me  to  that  accursed  marriage.” 

“How  I should  like,”  Juliette  said,  “to 
talk  about  your  father  with  my  old 
uncle  de  Nangay,  who  probably  sat 
with  him  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at 
the  Restoration!”  She  thus  stopped  the 
comte  on  the  brink  of  those  painful  con- 
jugal reminiscences,  for  his  own  sake, 
that  he  might  not  give  himself  pain  by 
recalling  them,  and  for  her  own.  She 
wished  to  make  him  forget  that  domes- 
tic tragedy.  It  did  not  please  her  that 
Poyanne  should  too  often  refer  to  it. 
The  best  of  women  have  their  little 
shades  of  egotism,  when  they  take  the 
part  of  sisters  of  charity  caring  for  the 
hurt  that  some  other  woman  has  caused 
their  friend. 

“Your  uncle  will  tell  you  what  an 
orator  my  father  was  in  his  thirties,” 
replied  Henry.  “It  is  he  that  these 
good  people  of  Comt§  would  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  elect,  had  he  been 
there.  I remember  well,  when  the  de- 
spatch came,  my  renewedly  acute 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  fate.  My 
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father  three  times  had  sought  the  votes 
of  his  compatriots,  and  three  times  the 
prefecture  had  defeated  him,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  and  under  the 
Empire.  Any  government,  if  wisely 
organized,  would  have  been  hostile  to 
him.  This  uncompromising  monarchist 
had  a too  brilliant  reputation  for  elo- 
quence not  to  be  designated  in  advance 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  adversaries; 
and  I,  who  up  to  that  time  had  never 
shown  the  slightest  talent  for  public 
speaking — I,  who  had  not  even  signed  a 
political  creed— here  were  these  unjust 
electors  granting  me  their  suffrages, 
lavishing  them  upon  me,  and  at  what  a 
moment!  When  all  things  around  us 
attested  the  futility  of  human  effort, 
the  general  law  of  failure!  My  coun- 
try? I had  defended  her  with  my 
blood-poor  I,  among  so  many  others. 

I saw  her  conquered,  and,  as  it  then 
seemed  to  me,  with  a defeat  irrepar- 
able. My  home?  I had  left  it  desolate, 
abandoned  by  her  who  should  have 
been  its  joy  and  pride;  I found  it  deso- 
late, and,  still  worse,  profaned  by  for- 
eign occupation.  Even  this  old  chateau 
of  my  family,  which  the  Revolution 
had  respected,  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
soldiery  on  their  march  against  the 
army  of  the  East.  Barbarously,  use- 
lessly, they  had  ravaged  the  library, 
broken  the  furniture,  slashed  the  pic- 
tures—in  a word,  destroyed  without  pur- 
pose whatever  lay  in  the  way  of  their 
savage  frenzy.  My  political  friends? 
They  had  now,  without  my  knowledge, 
elected  me  deputy.  But,  again,  to  what 
end?  I knew  that  M.  le  Comte  de 
Chambord  would  never  consent  to  re- 
turn with  the  flag  of  ’89,  and  I knew  the 
country  too1  well  to  doubt  that  this  was 
equivalent  to  saying:  ‘I  will  never  be 
king  of  France.’  For  myself,  I was  so 
exhausted  with  long  weeks  in  field- 
hospitals,  my  wound,  scarcely  healed, 
gave  me  still  so  much  pain— yes,  I re- 
member well,  I had,  on  receiving  this 
telegram,  one  of  those  attacks  of  su- 
preme discouragement  when  all  the  bit- 
terness of  life  overflows  upon  the 
heart.  It  is  the  last  stage  before  that 


final  lassitude  which  puts  the  pistol  in 
one’s  hand  to  have  done  with  it  all. 
Certainly  I was  not  thinking  of  suicide 
at  that  time;  but  the  heart  to  struggle 
and  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
the  old  race-spirit  which  whispers  to  us 
to  go  forward,  to  fight,  never  to  sur- 
render—how  dead  it  was  in  me,  how 
little  was  I the  son  of  my  father,  the 
desperately  hopeful  man,  who  on  his 
very  death-bed  still  called  upon  his  king! 

I was  in  a room  that  had  been  specially 
his  own — a very  large  apartment  with 
a sombre,  northern  exposure.  The 
high,  narrow  window,  pierced  in  the 
thickness  of  the  enormous  chateau 
walls,  looked  out  upon  a snow-covered 
plain.  The  thought  of  the  years  that 
this  man,  so  energetic,  ana  so  prema- 
turely paralyzed  in  this  energy,  had 
lived  there,  with  his  dogs  and  his  collec- 
tion of  royalist  lampoons,  seemed  to 
grip  my  heart.  This  image  of  my 
father  thus  brought  to  my  mind,  in- 
stead of  reviving  me,  took  my  last  rem- 
nant of  strength;  and,  with  the  pen- 
holder that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
use,  and  his  inkstand,  and  upon  a sheet 
of  his  paper,  I wrote  a letter  to  my 
friend  declining  the  office  which  had 
been  so  spontaneously  offered  me.  I 
had  a too  legitimate  excuse  in  my  im- 
paired health,  and  the  letter  being 
signed,  the  envelope  sealed,  the  address 
written,  I looked  around  me  with  a sort 
of  comfort  that  I had  not  known  for 
years.  Never  again  would  I leave  this 
remote  place  where  I had  been  born. 
No.  Never  again!  I made  ready  to  bury 
myself  there,  and  there  was  a strange 
sweetness  in  this  definite  abdication  of 
every  dream  of  the  future.  Instead  of 
the  happiness  which  had  failed  me,  the 
love  which  had  betrayed  me,  the  family 
which  I had  not,  the  friendship  in 
which  I had  ceased  to  have  faith,  I 
should  have  peace.  Implorci  pace,  that 
Italian  epitaph  which  Lord  Byron  so 
much  admired,  should  be  the  device  of 
my  future  existence.  In  saying  adieu- 
even  before  I had  entered  upon  it— to 
that  political  career  which  had  been, 
nevertheless,  a dream  of  my  youth,  was 
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I not  giving  a death-blow  to  my  youth, 
to  the  man  of  energy,  devoted  to  ambi- 
tion, to  ideas,  to  a cause;  and  leaving 
alive  only  the  man  defeated  by  life,  de- 
feated like  my  country,  like  my  party- 
worse  still,  one  who  had  signed  capitu- 
lation and  who  no  longer  had  even  a 
right  to  bear  arms?” 

“They  are  never  really  true,  these 
abdications?”  Mme.  de  TilliSres  inter- 
rupted, smiling.  “You  did  not  send 
your  letter  after  it  was  written.  You 
felt  thrill  within  you  that  talent  for  ora- 
tory you  have  since  shown;  and  an 
orator  who  renounces  the  platform  is 
like  a pretty  woman  giving  up  society. 
There  may  be  one  case  in  a hundred 
years,  merely  enough  to  justify  the 
proverb  as  to  exceptions.” 

“Well,  madame,”  Henry  rejoined,  “I 
was,  that  morning,  that  exception,  and 
most  honestly.  My  letter  being  written 
I sealed  it,  and  used  my  father’s  seal, 
with  cynical  desire  to  associate  him  to 
its  very  end  with  this  moral  suicide. 
Then,  as  the  postman  who  collects  the 
letters  at  Poyanne  had  already  passed, 
and  as  the  February  weather  was  ad- 
mirable— blue,  dry  and  cold — I resolved 
to  carry  the  letter  myself  to  the  next  vil- 
lage. I ordered  the  gentlest  of  the  horses 
in  my  stable  to  be  saddled  for  me. 
There  were  three  left,  that  an  old  coach- 
man who  lived  on  the  place  had  been 
able  to  retain.  I was  extremely  feeble, 
and  I was  going  out  for  the  first  tim$. 

I can  see  myself  now,  trotting  slowly 
along  that  fine,  grey  road,  whose  scat- 
tered trees  showed  everywhere  the 
traces  of  a skirmish  which  had  taken 
place  not  long  before  in  these  mountain 
gorges.  Rifle-balls  had  torn  the  bark  of 
the  trunks,  and  had  broken  the 
branches,  and  fragments  of  shells  stood 
out  all  black  in  the  crusted  snow  of  the 
hill-sides.  I recognized— ah!  how  sadly! 
—the  country  where  I had  spent  my 
childhood.  But  here  a house  standing 
a mere  shell,  there  a ruined  wall,  at- 
tested what  scenes  of  terror  had  been 
enacted  in  a region  which  my  memory 
associated  only  with  pictures  of  rustic, 
almost  idyllic,  life.  These  sombre 


traces  were  not  adapted  to  revive  my 
flagging  energy,  and  still  less,  the  im- 
pressions which  were  made  upon  me  at 
a point  where  two  roads  crossed,  just 
outside  the  village.  A tragic  story  of 
recent  occurrence  attached  itself  in  my 
mind  to  a detour  which  was  possible 
at  this  point.  At  a scant  hour’s  dis- 
tance lay  a farm  belonging  to  us,  which 
I had  not  dared  to  visit  since  my  return 
to  Poyanne.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
were  quite  elderly  people;  I had  known 
them  as  tenants  of  this  farm  when  I 
was  a child,  and  they  had  been  on  the 
place  for  years  before  that.  These 
poor  people  had  taken it  into  their 
heads,  some  twenty  years  earlier,  being 
childless  and  feeling  too  much  alone,  to 
adopt  a boy  from  the  asylum  at  Besan- 
gon.  They  had  brought  him  up  and 
loved  him  as  their  own  son,  and  I— who 
think  I can  detect  true  feelings  under 
whatever  falsehoods  of  word  or  manner 
—I  have  rarely  seen  a son  who  loved 
his  father  and  mother  as  Bernard— this 
was  the  young  man’s  name— loved  and 
respected  these  Gouhots.  This  son, 
who  was  to  be  the  support  of  their  old 
age,  this  pride  and  joy  of  their  charity, 

I had  seen  fall,  in  the  first  skirmish  of 
my  mobiles,  shot  dead  through  the 
breast.  It  had  been  my  duty  to  an- 
nounce this  news  to  my  poor  tenants  in 
a letter,  to  which  they  replied  with  a 
few  lines,  probably  dictated  to  the  near- 
est school-master,  for  they,  themselves, 
could  not  write.  But  the  grief  ex- 
pressed in  this  dictated  letter  was  so 
overwhelming  that,  since  my  return,  I 
had  not  had  the  heart  to  go  to  see  them. 
Nor  had  they  come  to  the  chfiteau,  pos- 
sibly from  ignorance  of  my  return,  or, 
perhaps,  knowing  it  but  feeling  that 
the  sight  of>me  would  be  more  than 
their  grieving  hearts  could  bear.  This 
latter  explanation  appeared  to  me  the 
more  probable,  although  the  simple 
firmness  of  these  country  people  has 
none  of  the  affectations  common  to  us.” 
“I  knew  at  Nangay,”  the  marquise 
said,  “an  old  peasant  woman  who  was 
like  that.  After  the  death  of  her 
daughter — who  had  made  her  first 
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communion  on  the  same  day  with  me— 
she  would  never  see  me  again,  because 
it  brought  the  daughter  too  clearly  be- 
fore her  mind.  The  most  simple  minds 
have  subtleties  like  these  which  prove 
that  one  does  not  have  to  learn  how  to 
feel.” 

“It  was  on  this  account,”  resumed 
Poyanne,  “that  I hesitated  for  a mo- 
ment, being  so  near  them,  about  going 
on  to  the  farm.  Then  curiosity,  and 
also  compassion,  and  perhaps  destiny, 
triumphed,  and  I turned  my  horse  into 
the  road  leading  to  their  dwelling,  al- 
though it  was  a detour  of  over  two 
miles.  As  I rode  on  I remembered  the 
visit  that  Gouhot  and  his  wife  had 
made  my  father  to  ask  information 
about  the  formalities  of  adoption.  I 
heard  once  more  the  rough  seigneur 
saying  to  the  peasant  with  that  sar- 
casm from  which  I had  so  often  suf- 
fered: ‘Adopt  a boy,  you  say?  A fine 
idea.  I compliment  you  on  it.  What 
will  they  give  you  at  the  asylum?  A 
son  of  a bad  father  and  a bad  mother, 
bastard  blood  that  will  be  true  to  its 
strain.  At  ten,  he  will  plunder  your 
orchard;  at  fifteen,  he  will  drink  your 
wine;  at  twenty,  he  will  steal  your 
money;  at  twenty-five,  he  will  murder 
you  both,  and  you  will  have  deserved 
it.’  And  I remember  how  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other,  put 
out  of  countenance  by  this  violent  at- 
tack. And  I heard  the  woman’s  an- 
swer: ‘That  will  be  as  God  will,  mon- 
sieur le  comte;  we  shall  try  to  bring 
him  up  well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God!’ 
The  rest?  How  well  my  father  had 
foreseen,  in  predicting  evil!  It  had 
come — not  in  the  form  expected,  but 
fatal,  nevertheless.  What  a symbol  of 
the  vanity  of  our  best  efforts,  this  sad 
result  of  a generous  act!  These  two 
peasants,  rejoicing  in  the  idea  of  filial 
tenderness  in  their  home— what  had 
they  gained,  except  to  offer  to  unjust 
fate  a place  wherein  to  plunge  its 
knife?  For  this  it  was  of  which  they 
had  dreamed,  poor  peasants  that  they 
were— a warm  and  grateful  affection  at 
their  solitary  hearthstone.  They  were 


rich  for  people  of  their  station  in  life, 
and  they  had  never  allowed  the  boy  to 
become  a common  laborer  in  the  fields. 
They  had  made  him  almost  like  the  son 
of  a well-to-do  townsman;  he  had  had 
the  education  which  they  lacked,  and 
this  had  been,  in  a sense,  a compensa- 
tion to  them  for  their  laborious  destiny, 
a gratification  to  that  simple  romantic 
feeling  which  torments  plebeian  hearts. 
‘My  son  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  He  shall  know  how  to  speak. 
He  shall  not  have  my  hard  hands  and 
my  bent  shoulders.’  They  feel  like  this 
when  the  heart  is  fine  under  the  rough 
exterior.  Then  a war  breaks  out,  and 
a cannon-ball,  fired  by  a boy  of  the 
same  age  from  some  other  hamlet,  Ba- 
varian or  Suabian,  ends  the  family  ro- 
mance in  the  common  grave  of  the 
night  after  a battle.  With  these 
thoughts  in  my  mind  I came  out  into 
the  picturesque  valley  where  lay  the 
farm  of  the  Gouhots.  How  many  times 
I had  been  there  before!  How  many 
times  I had  seen  Bernard,  in  my  soli- 
tary hunting  expeditions,  during  these 
twenty  years:  at  first  a little  boy,  play- 
ing with  the  dogs;  then  a well-grown 
lad,  busy  with  some  little  employment; 
then  a youth,  reading  in  the  bright  Sep- 
tember days,  seated  under  an  old 
chestnut  tree.  The  tree  was  there  still, 
always  in  the  same  place!  Nothing 
had  changed  in  the  rather  wild  scenery 
which  surrounded  the  house.  The 
fields,  sad  and  naked,  denuded  by  the 
winter  frosts,  completed  the  pictu- 
resque effect.  The  leafless  trees 
sparkled  with  rime,  the  brook  was  in 
icy  fetters,  and  the  covert  of  fir-trees 
on  the  hill  had  caught  upon  their  dark 
branches  great  plaques  of  white  snow. 
It  was  winter,  in  its  silent  desolation, 
which  harmonized  so  well  with  my  own 
feelings.  There  was  a plough  standing 
at  the  edge  of  a half-tilled  field  which 
was  destined  to  be  sown  with  barley. 
This  was  a silent  announcement  that 
the  grief  of  the  dwellers  on  the  farm 
would  not  prevent  them  from  begin- 
ning anew  the  labor  of  the  year. 
Poor  old  man!  Poor  serf,  so  inde- 
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fatigable  at  his  task!  And  poor  old 
wife  of  this  rough  laborer,  also  so 
laborious!  To  what  purpose  had  they 
thus  labored?” 

“If  I had  been  your  friend  in  those 
days,”  Mme.  de  Tillieres  said  tenderly, 
as  the  comte  remained  silent,  absorbed 
in  his  thoughts,  “I  should  have  forbid- 
den you  these  emotions  in  the  mental 
crisis  through  which  you  were  pass- 
ing!” 

“These  feelings  did  me  no  harm 
in  the  end,  however,”  Poyanne  re- 
sumed. “When  I turned  my  horse 
into  the  narrow  path  which  led  to 
the  farm-house,  and  went  on  at  a 
foot-pace,  a dog,  which  I did  not 
know,  ran  towards  me  from  the 
poultry-yard.  He  barked  fiercely,  as  if 
forbidding  me  to  cross  a threshold 
where  my  presence  would  revive  an  in- 
consolable grief.  I was  not  a little  sur- 
prised to  hear  immediately  a child’s 
voice  quiet  this  barking,  calling  the 
animal  by  his  not  very  original  name  of 
Caesar,  and  a little  girl  ran  out  from 
behind  a hedge,  playing  with  another 
dog,  a little  puppy,  which  she  held  in 
her  arms.  The  child  might  have  been 
seven  years  old,  and  her  face,  more 
delicate  than  is  usual  in  country  chil- 
dren, showed  no  trace  of  sunburn.  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  that  whiteness  of 
skin  that  has  a sickly  look,  and  tells  of 
bad  food,  bad  air,  unwholesome 
heredity.  She  was  neatly  and  warmly 
dressed  in  simple  clothes,  but  new. 
When  she  perceived  me  at  the  gate  of 
the  enclosure,  she  blushed  violently, 
shy  and  intimidated,  while  the  large 
dog  leaped  about  her  with  friendly 
barks;  they  were  inspired  by  jealousy 
of  the  puppy,  which  the  child  continued 
to  caress,  to  conceal  her  embarrass- 
ment. Evidently  the  watch-dog  knew 
her;  she  was  his  friend,  and  a very  in- 
timate friend,  too.  ‘It  is  some  neigh- 
bor’s child,’  I thought,  and  I said  to 
her:  ‘Is  Father  Gouhot  in  the  house, 
my  nice  little  girl?’  After  all  that  I 
have  told  you  of  my  impressions,  you 
will  understand  how  great  was  my  sur- 
prise on  seeing  this  child  run  towards 


the  house,  calling  out:  ‘Mamma,  a gen- 
tleman who  wants  to  see  you!’  and 
Mother  Gouhot  herself  appear  in  the 
doorway— her  broad,  wrinkled  face  as 
yellow  and  withered  as  the  apples  that 
were  ending  their  winter  in  the  garret 
whose  window  opened  just  above 
her  grey  head.  Almost  immediately 
after,  the  farmer  himself  appeared  on 
the  door-step,  with  his  good,  honest  face, 
where  the  modest  simplicity  of  the 
worthy  man  and  the  shrewd  fore- 
thought of  the  farmer  were  equally 
legible.  Both  stood  still  in  the  door- 
way, so  visibly  confused,  so  agitated, 
that  their  big,  knotty  hands  trembled. 
At  last  they  came  out  to  where  I sat 
on  my  horse,  and  still  with  this  singular 
timidity:  ‘Ah!  we  ought  to  have  come 
up  to  the  cMteau,  monsieur  le  comte? 
Monsieur  le  comte  has  come  back  to 
stay  a long  time?’  And  so  on,  with 
little,  confused  sentences,  contrasting 
all  the  more  with  the  reception  I ex- 
pected from  them  in  that  Bernard’s 
name  was  not  even  mentioned.  The 
cause  of  their  embarrassment  was  soon 
made  clear  to  me,  when  I had  gotten 
off  my  horse,  and  when,  having  entered 
the  house— after  a silence  in  which  I 
watched  them,  all  three,  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  and  the  child,  much  surprised 
at  what  appeared  to  be  the  fact — the  old 
man  himself  said  to  me:  ‘Then  you 
have  been  told  about  it,  monsieur  le 
comte,  and  you  think  we  have  been 
very  cold-hearted  towards  him?’  ‘No, 
indeed,’  I said,  ‘my  good  Gouhot,  no  one 
has  told  me  anything,  and  I don’t  under- 
stand you  at  all.’  And  truly,  the  tragic 
scenes  through  which  my  people  at  the 
chateau  had  lately  passed  were  a suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  thought  to  tell  me  of  the  singular 
event  which  I was  now  to  learn  from 
those  concerned  in  this  moral  drama. 
‘Seeing  you  come  in  this  way,’  he  be- 
gan, still  much  confused,  ‘I  didn’t  know 

but .’  His  wife  interrupted  him 

here.  ‘Let  me,’  she  said;  and  with  a 
firm  voice,  although  she  trembled,  and 
looking  me  full  in  the  face  with  her 
honest,  loyal  eyes,  the  good  woman 
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continued:  ‘Monsieur  le  comte  knows 
how  wo  loved  Bernard,  and  he  will  un- 
derstand.  . . . Yes,  Monsieur  Henry.’ 
she  went  on,  calling  me  by  my  name,  in 
a sort  of  appeal  to  my  sympathy,  for 
they  loved  me,  ‘when  we  received  your 
letter  we  were  very  unhappy!  We 
wished  him  so  much  prosperity,  our 
boy,  we  were  so  proud  of  him!’  Her 
voice  broke,  and  with  a corner  of  her 
apron  she  wiped  away  the  tears  which 
ran  down  her  brown  cheeks.  ‘We  were 
so  unhappy  evenings,  after  that,  as  we 
sat  there  by  the  fire,  and  thought  that 
we  should  never  see  him  again,  and 
that  we  should  be  all  alone,  in  our  old 
age,  without  any  one  to  care  for, 
without  any  young  creature  to  love, 
growing  up  in  our  house!  At  last,  one 
night,  when  we  had  been  more  dis- 
tressed than  usual,  Gouhot  said  to  me, 
after  we  had  been  silent  for  a long  time: 
“Do  you  remember,  when  we  went  to 
get  Bernard,  you  wanted  to  take  a boy, 
and  I wanted  a girl?”  I said,  “Yes;  and 
if  it  had  been  a girl,  we  should  not  be 
sitting  here  alone,  as  we  are  now.” 
“Well!”  he  said  to  me,  after  being  silent 
for  a while,  “suppose  we  should  take 
one!”  And  there  she  is!’  continued  the 
old  woman,  kneeling  down  to  kiss  the 
child,  and  directing  my  attention  to  her. 
‘We  went  to  Besangon  to  get  her  from 
the  orphan  asylum,  just  as  we  did  the 
other.  That  had  turned  out  so  well,  he 
was  such  a good  boy!  We  had  her  bap- 
tized Bernardine,  because,  to  us,  she  is 
his  sister.  You  don’t  suppose,  Monsieur 
Henry,  that  he  is  jealous  of  her,  up 
there,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  done  it?  I don’t  say  that  we 
could  have  taken  a second  boy,  but  a 
girl,  and  such  a little  darling!  I am 
sure  that  her  brother  sees  her,  and 
loves  her.  She  has  only  been  here  a 
fortnight,  and  she  is  so  much  at  home, 
already!  To  bring  her  from  Besangon, 
we  had  to  go  through  the  German  lines. 
Just  think,  if  they  had  killed  her  acci- 
dentally, like  Lisette’s  little  girl  who 
was  killed  by  a spent  ball;  and  we  were 
anxious  about  the  farm,  too.  But,  for- 
tunately, they  went  another  way.  We 


did  not  choose  one  too  young,  you  see, 
because  we  are  old  people,  and  I hope 
to  live  to  see  her  married,  and  be  a 
grandmother  myself,  some  day!’  The 
old  woman’s  timidity  had  disappeared, 
and  she  talked  on,  the  two  ideas  com- 
ing up  again  and  again:  ‘We  had  a right 
to  do  it,’  and  ‘her  brother  Bernard.’  I 
listened,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face, 
and  reading  in  it  her  simple  thoughts 
as  they  came  and  went.” 

“Simple,  perhaps,”  Juliette  said,  “but 
very  strange.  And  they  must  have  ap- 
peared to  you  most  strange  and  even 
revolting,  who  had  seen  the  poor  boy 
shot  dead  at  your  side.” 

“I  did,  for  a moment,  certainly,  feel 
shocked,”  Poyanne  replied,  “but  this 
unpleasant  feeling  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed — may  I venture  to  tell  you? 
— by  a very  deep  admiration  for 
the  courage  of  these  two  old  peo- 
ple in  hoping  once  more,  in  begin- 
ning anew,  SO1  to  speak!  After  I had 
got  on  my  horse  again,  and  had  assured 
them  positively  that  I did  not  question 
their  love  for  the  poor  boy,  as  you  have 
called  him,  I fell  into  one  of  those  medi- 
tations which  are  dates  in  a man’s  life. 
The  vigorous,  primitive  energy  with 
which  these  two  peasants  persisted  in 
founding  a family  no  longer  seemed  to 
me,  as  you  have  said,  strange,  or  cold- 
hearted.  I recognized,  under  a form  pe- 
culiar to  the  conditions  of  their  obscure 
lot,  one  of  those  proofs  of  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  life,  which  sum  up  and 
symbolize  in  themselves  the  best  virtues 
of  the  stronger  races.  They  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  their  lives  in  forming 
a man,  in  working,  in  laboring  hard  for 
him.  Death  had  snatched  him  from 
them,  fulfilling  in  another  form  the 
prophecy  of  evil  flung  out  against  their 
project  by  the  misanthropy  of  my 
father.  That  prophecy  they  had  re- 
fused to  accept.  Nor  would  they  ac- 
cept the  blow  which  had  destroyed  the 
patient  work  of  their  twenty  years. 
They  were  now  beginning  anew  the 
same  work  of  affection  and  hope, 
again  to  mould  a human  soul,  to  work 
for  another  than  themselves,  to  tend 
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and  train  another  human  plant,  to  see 
it  thrive  and  grow,  as  the  woman  had 
said— doubtless  with  a thought  of  the 
growth  of  trees  and  plants.  Can  you 
believe  it?  Before  the  sturdy  sim- 
plicity of  this  devotion,  the  modest 
pride  of  this  unconquerable  will,  this 
genuine  courage— I felt  a sudden 
shame  at  my  own  weakness.  It  was 
the  sudden,  irresistible  reaction  of  the 
soldier  who  is  running  away,  who  sees 
his  comrades  go  forward  bravely  to 
meet  the  foe,  who  stops,  who  says  to 
himself,  ‘Coward!’  and  turns  back  to 
join  in  the  assault.  I had  mechanically, 
amid  these  reflections,  followed  the 
road  leading  to  the  village  post-office 
where  I was  to  deposit  my  letter. 
When  I reached  the  place,  I took  the 
letter  in  my  hand;  then,  suddenly,  I tore 
it  into  fragments.  My  father  appeared 
before  my  thoughts  with  his  stern  face, 
severe  for  other  men’s  illusions,  it  is 
true,  but  never,  himself,  giving  way,  as 
I had  been  about  to  do.  I,  too,  resolved 
to  live  and  to  act.  This  renewal 
of  existence,  whose  principle  the  poor 
Gouhots  had  sought  in  devotion  to  a 
second  adopted  child— was  it  not  within 
reach  for  me  in  a devotion  to  my  coun- 
try, suffering  and  wounded,  now  that 
an  occasion  was  offered  me,  so  noble,  so 
extensive,  so  unlooked-for?  A week 
later  I was  at  Bordeaux  and  began  my 
duties.  I was  cured.” 

“The  poor  dead  have  some  rights, 
however!”  Mine,  de  Tilli&res  said,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy;  and  both  re- 
mained a long  time  silent,  as  will  hap- 
pen sometimes  when  words  have  been 
said  which  imply  a thousand  things  un- 
expressed. All  the  future  of  Henry  de 
Poyanne’s  love  depended  on  the  young 
widow’s  meaning  in  these  words.  A 
more  worldly-minded  man  would  not 
have  failed  to  answer — would  have  ven- 
tured a protest,  ending  in  an  avowal. 
Poyanne,  on  his  part,  was  instantly  tor- 
tured with  shame  lest  his  friend  might 
imagine  an  allusion  to  his  own  hopes  of 
love,  in  this  story  which  he  had  related 
in  the  most  simple  confidence;  and  as 
she  became  conscious  of  this  agitation 


on  his  part,  and  understood  its  delicacy, 
Juliette  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart. 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

THE  CRIES  OF  PARIS. 

Some  six-and-forty  years  ago  a quiet 
corner  of  provincial  France  was 
startled  by  a series  of  disastrous  fires. 
House  after  house  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  a 
wanton  incendiary,  and  the  tongues  of 
the  gossips  wagged  with  a more  than 
common  energy.  Under  the  trees  of 
the  mall  and  in  the  crowded  cafe  there 
was  but  one  topic  discussed — the  in- 
famous crime  which  had  brought  dis- 
grace upon  the  province,  and  dissipated 
the  economies  of  many  a thrifty  citizen. 
The  factions,  into  which  every  country 
town  is  divided,  forgot  their  ancient 
quarrels;  the  citizens,  republican  or  im- 
perial, lost  interest  in  the  Coup  d'Etat, 
which  had  recently  astonished  France; 
and  there  was  none,  save  the  guilty, 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  national 
safety  depended  upon  the  instant  pun- 
ishment of  the  malefactors.  But  the 
surprise  was  increased  tenfold  when 
suspicion  was  furtively  attached  to  the 
mayor,  a man  of  conspicuous  honesty 
and  sound  republican  principles.  Amid 
the  greatest  excitement  he  was  tried, 
and  found  guilty  on  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  an  informer,  who  swore 
that  he  had  caught  him  at  his  grisly 
work.  Moreover,  asked  his  enemies,  is 
it  not  notorious  that  he  is  hostile  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Napoleon?  Has 
he  not  been  heard  to  denounce  the  au- 
gust emperor  of  France?  The  chain  of 
proof  lacked  many  a link;  but  the 
magistrates,  anxious  to  do>  their  mas- 
ter’s bidding,  did  not  test  its  strength, 
and  the  mayor  was  condemned  to  end 
his  days  in  Cayenne.  Yet  no  sooner 
had  the  good  mayor  set  out  upon  his 
voyage  than  the  fires  broke  out  again. 
The  work  was  evidently  accomplished 
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by  the  same  skilful  hand;  and  this  time 
the  secrecy  of  the  operations  baffled 
even  the  informer.  One  thing  only  was 
certain:  the  burnt  houses  were  bought 
up  at  a trivial  price  by  the  new  mayor, 
the  lifelong  rival  and  enemy  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. The  hand  which  held  the  fire- 
brand still  worked  in  the  dark,  but  the 
purchaser  of  the  ruined  property  was 
known  to  all  the  province.  At  last  the 
government  resolved  upon  a second 
prosecution.  The  wicked  mayor,  in  his 
turn,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice, 
and,  that  local  animosity  should  be  as- 
suaged, a magistrate  was  sent  from 
Paris  to  try  the  case.  It  was  not 
deemed  prudent,  however,  to  reconsider 
the  ancient  offence,  and  the  magistrate 
received  formal  instructions  to  examine 
only  the  second  series  of  fires.  But  in 
the  court  the  wicked  mayor  was  seized 
with  remorse,  and  asked  leave  to  con- 
fess that  he,  with  his  accomplice,  the 
informer,  was  guilty  of  all  the  wrong- 
doing. The  early  fires  were  designed  to 
ruin  his  rival,  the  later  to  fill  his  own 
pocket.  In  vain  he  protested.  The 
magistrate  was  determined  to  throw 
no  discredit  upon  the  law,  and  declined 
with  the  utmost  dignity  to  revise  a 
sentence  already  pronounced.  The 
wicked  mayor  made  a final  attempt  to 
render  what  poor  reparation  he  could, 
and,  meeting  with  a final  refusal,  he 
hanged  himself  in  his  cell.  The  good 
mayor,  meanwhile,  was  a prisoner  in 
Cayenne,  and  though  his  innocence  was 
demonstrated  to  all  the  world,  a pris- 
oner he  remained  until  his  death.  Re- 
lieved by  the  governor’s  indulgence 
from  the  worst  rigors  of  imprisonment, 
he  spent  his  life  cultivating,  not  his  own 
garden,  as  Candide  recommended,  but 
the  garden  of  his  jailer.  And  he  died  a 
miserable  victim  to  the  inviolability  of 
the  law.  But  France  was  saved  from 
dishonor;  la  chose  jug6e  had  not  been 
disturbed! 

La  chose  jugtie!  It  is  in  the  name  of 
this  superstition  that  men  have  broken 
each  other’s  hearts  in  Paris,  and 
slaughtered  the  Jews  of  Algiers.  The 
case  has  been  tried,  the  sentence  has 
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been  pronounced;  and  justice  being  in- 
fallible, it  is  treason  against  the  State 
to  question  the  least  of  her  decisions. 
Journalists,  officers  and  judges  bow 
their  heads  before  the  idol  of  the  law; 
and,  in  sheer  forgetfulness  of  the  un- 
happy mayor  whose  posthumous  char- 
acter was  publicly  vindicated  three 
months  ago,  persist  in  proclaiming 
their  undying  faith  in  the  new  fetich. 
Deliberately  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
a minister,  the  phrase  la  chose  jugte  is 
certain  of  enthusiastic  applause; 
dropped  into  a leading  article,  it  is 
greeted  by  the  well-thinking  citizen 
with  a smile  of  pleasure;  while  the 
mob-orator  deems  it  a brief  symbol  for 
liberty,  fraternity  and  equality.  As 
Mr.  Taper  said  long  ago,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a cry;  and  this  particular  cry, 
for  all  its  academic  sound,  has  done 
far  more  than  inflame  the  minds  of 
men— it  has  strengthened  their  arms 
also,  and  has  driven  Paris  to  the  very 
verge  of  revolution. 

In  fact,  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus, 
which  has  already  eclipsed  the  scandals 
of  Panama,  has  unmasked  more  hypoc- 
risies and  evoked  more  cries  than  any 
incident  which  ever  disturbed  a na- 
tion’s peace.  And  the  cry  which  has 
been  loudest  throughout  the  present 
agitation  is  least  justified  by  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  the  true  character  of 
cries  to  be  inapposite,  and  none  was 
ever  less  effective,  because  it  expressed 
neither  sense  nor  reason.  Now,  despite 
the  theory  of  la  chose  iugee,  the  Dreyfus 
case  has  never  been  tried;  it  has  been 
tried  three  times;  and  a dozen  other 
judges  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  it. 
The  bull  is  only  apparent,  and  the 
briefest  retrospect  will  show  that  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial  was  no 
decision  at  all.  When,  in  October,  1894, 
the  world  first  heard  of  Captain  Drey- 
fus and  his  monstrous  treachery,  the 
French  government  was  on  the  verge 
of  disaster.  General  Mercier,  the  min- 
ister of  war,  was  even  weaker  than  his 
colleagues;  and  had  Captain  Dreyfus 
been  acquitted  at  his  trial,  a resignation 
would  have  been  inevitable.  For  not 
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only  had  all  the  journals  of  France 
denounced  the  man,  as  yet  untried,  for 
many  weeks,  hut  General  Mercier  had 
already  proclaimed  the  culprit’s  guilt 
in  the  Chamber.  So  that,  the  chief  of 
the  army  having  spoken,  the  captain’s 
acquittal  was  impossible.  Moreover, 
it  is  certain,  if  anything  be  certain  in 
this  mysterious  process,  that  between 
the  trial  and  the  sentence,  the  minds  of 
the  judges  were  fortified  by  a docu- 
ment which  neither  the  prisoner  nor 
his  advocate  had.  ever  seen.  But  the 
government  had  attained  its  end,  and 
the  public  demand  was-  satisfied  by  the 
condemnation  of  Dreyfus.  The  minis- 
try, so  soon  to1  fall,  seemed  for  a mo- 
ment to  have  recovered  its  prestige;  the 
anti-Semites  and  the  Catholics  were  ap- 
peased by  the  sacrifice  of  an  Alsatian 
Jew;  and  the  Chauvinists  felt  assured 
that  the  secrets  of  France  were  in  safe 
keeping.  True,  one  or  two'  dissentient 
voices  were  raised;  the  Figaro  confessed 
that  a wrong  had  been  done  to  the 
fatherland,  not  by  Dreyfus,  but  by  his 
trial;  and,  as  the  new  creed  of  guilt 
had  not  yet  been  formulated,  the  cap- 
tain’s crime  was  not  universally  ac- 
cepted as  certain.  In  brief,  there  were 
rumors  that  the  thing  was  still  un- 
judged, and  that  Captain  Dreyfus, 
whether  he  be  a traitor  or  no,  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  a legally  injured  man. 
But  the  world  does  not  trouble  itself 
with  retrospects,  and  is  prepared  to- 
day, as  it  will  be  prepared  to-morrow, 
to  shout  for  the  death  of  traitors  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  thing  judged. 

The  thing,  then,  was  not  judged  in 
1894:  in  1898,  for  good  or  for  evil,  it 
will  be  judged  a dozen  times.  By 
whatever  name  you  call  it— the  affair 
Esterhazy,  the  affair  Picquart,  the 
affair  Zola— it  is  Alfred  Dreyfus  who  is 
being  tried,  Alfred  Dreyfus  and  none 
other.  The  government,  conscious  of 
its  own  weakness,  is  unable  to  grant 
revision  or  to'  prohibit  argument. 
Therefore  it  re-tries  the  ancient  case, 
and  declares  that  the  name  Dreyfus 
may  never  be  pronounced.  There  is  a 
word,  harmless  and  insignificant— as  a 
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matter  of  fact  it  is  corde— which  may 
not  be  spoken  on  the  stage  of  the 
Theatre  frangais.  It  is  known  to  the 
actors  as  the  mot  fatal , and  should  an 
indiscreet  author  introduce  it  into  his 
work,  the  text  must  be  changed,  or  a 
heavy  fine  be  paid  by  the  actor.  So,  in 
the  unnumbered  processes  which  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  France,  there  is 
a mot  fatal  which  may  not  be  pro- 
nounced, and  the  word  is  Dreyfus. 
Now  and  again  the  witnesses  forget 
their  duty,  the  judge  is  unmindful  of 
his  instructions,  and  the  word  escapes. 
But  amid  sardonic  laughter  the  witness 
is  called  to  order,  and  the  game  of 
cross-questions  and  crooked  answers 
still  continues.  Now,  when  M.  Mat- 
thieu  Dreyfus  accused  tl\®  Comman- 
dant Esterhazy  with  the  authorship  of 
the  covering-letter  which  condemned 
his  brother,  revision  seemed  imminent. 
To  disengage  the  two  cases  baffles  the 
common  subtlety.  If  A is  condemned 
for  writing  a certain  document,  which 
is  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  handi- 
work of  B,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
guilt  of  B involves  the  innocence  of  A. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  then 
there  are  steps  in  the  superstition  of  the 
thing  judged;  and  it  is  a clear  matter 
of  principle  that  the  same  document 
may  be  written  by  two  different  hands. 
Thus  the  story  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked  mayor  repeats  itself.  A 
government  which  will  not  for  an  in- 
stant consent  to  revision  will  try  an 
officer  for  composing  a document  for 
which  another  has  already  suffered, 
and  proclaims  aloud  that  it  is  possible 
to  disassociate  the  two.  So  that,  sup- 
posing for  an  instant  the  Commandant 
Esterhazy  had  been  condemned,  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  would  not  have  been  re- 
leased; he  would  merely  have  shared 
his  retreat  upon  the  Devil’s  Isle  with  a 
colleague. , 

But  for  all  the  casuistry  of  the  war 
office,  the  sacred  principle  of  the  thing 
judged  has  been  violated.  One  and  the 
same  crime  cannot  be  committed  by 
two,  three  or  four  persons  who  are  not 
accomplices,  but  independent  criminals. 
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The  universal  sense  of  humor  will  not 
permit  so  monstrous  a confusion;  and 
despite  the  ingenuity  of  judges  and 
courts-martial,  every  one  in  France 
really  understands  that  the  guilt  of  the 
one  means  the  innocence  of  the  other. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  Commandant 
Esterhazy  publicly  accused  of  Dreyfus’s 
crime  than  the  charge  of  treachery  as- 
sumed a trivial  shape.  True  it  is  that 
the  old  questions  were  put  once  more; 
true  it  is  that  still  another  set  of  ex- 
perts was  asked  to  darken  counsel  by 
examining  again  the  famous  bordereau. 
Yet  while  the  violation  of  the  sacred 
principle  was  never  admitted,  every  one 
might  foresee  the  end  of  the  second  in- 
quiry. Dreyfus  was  tried  in  order  to 
be  condemned;  Esterhazy  was  tried  in 
order  to  be  acquitted.  Thus,  indeed, 
were  the  intentions  of  the  people  de- 
clared; for  it  is  the  supreme  irony  of 
this  comedy  (or  tragedy)  of  contradic- 
tions that,  despite  closed  doors  and  pro- 
fessional secrecy,  the  journals,  by  dis- 
covering the  remotest  details  of  debate 
»ud  by  reproducing  the  most  private 
documents,  have  kept  alive  the  people  s 
interest.  Now,  from  the  first  Captain 
Dreyfus  appeared  an  unsympathetic 
figure.  The  mob  did  not  ask  to  be  as- 
sured of  his  guilt;  it  trembled  at  the 
mere  charge  of  treason,  and  even  before 
the  trial  demanded  the  penalty  of 
death.  By  one  of  those  wilful  im- 
pulses which  sway  the  crowd,  Paris 
spent  herself  in  virtuous  denunciation 
of  the  man  who  for  the  moment  repre- 
sented the  idea  of  treachery.  On  the 
other  hand,  Esterhazy  was  followed 
from  the  outset  by  the  sympathetic  ap- 
plause of  the  mob.  Though  he  too  was 
charged  with  betraying  his  country,  he 
represented  nothing  else  to  the  people 
than  a man  who  had  sown  his  wild  oats 
and  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  To 
Dreyfus’s  discredit  no  incident  had 
been  revealed;  there  was  not  a single 
man  in  France  who  had  not  heard  a 
hundred  anecdotes  concerning  Ester- 
hazy, which,  connected  with  another, 
would  have  let  loose  a hurricane  of  in- 
dignation. Letters  were  published  in 
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which  the  commandant  avowed  his 
hatred  of  France,  his  contempt  of  the 
army;  he  even  prayed  that  he  might 
die  a Uhlan  sabring  the  French  (this 
letter  has  been  declared  spurious,  on 
the  ground  that  Esterhazy  was  in  the 
habit  of  spelling  Uhlan  with  an  H— 
thus  Hulan:  it  is  now  the  subject  of  a 
judicial  inquiry);  but  nothing  availed  to 
shake  the  public  enthusiasm.  As  he 
went  from  one  newspaper  to  another 
he  was  cheered  like  a hero  returning 
from  a victorious  campaign.  What 
mattered  it  that  he  hated  France,  and 
was  charged  with  treason?  Was  he  not 
driving  another  nail  into  Dreyfus’s 
coffin?  And  did  he  not,  tnerefore,  de- 
serve well  of  his  country  i The  opinion 
of  the  people  was  echoed  by  the  com- 
mandant’s superiors,  and  the  accused 
was  treated  with  a thoughtful  courtesy. 
When  Captain  Dreyfus  was  charged, 
he  was  hustled  straightway  into  prison; 
he  was  implored  to  shoot  himself;  the 
hospitality  of  the  condemned  cell  was 
demanded  for  him;  and  finally  the 
officer  to  whose  charge  he  was  com- 
mitted expressed  a desire  to  turn  an 
electric  light  suddenly  upon  the  “cul- 
prit’s” face,  that  he  might  uncon- 
sciously reveal  his  villany.  His  slight- 
est movements  were  assumed  the 
plainest  evidence  of  crime,  and  his  ac- 
cusers were  daunted  by  no  contradic- 
tion. The  bordereau  was  in  his  hand- 
writing—he  was  obviously  guilty:  the 
bordereau  was  not  in  his  handwriting— 
of  course  not;  no  traitor  would  be  such 
a fool  as  not  to  make  some  disguise. 
When  asked  to  copy  at  dictation  the 
proof  of  his  sin,  he  showed  no  emotion; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  cold- 
blooded monsters  have  perfect  com- 
mand of  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  trembled  at  the  charge,  and 
thus  made  his  treason  plain  to  all.  To 
the  Commandant  Esterhazy  no  affront 
was  offered.  Though  he  confessed 
himself  that  the  covering-letter  was  in 
his  own  handwriting,  he  was  never  for 
an  hour  under  arrest.  For  him  there 
was  no  talk  of  the  condemned  cell;  he 
was  proclaimed  the  victim  of  a con- 
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spiracy;  and  the  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct was  presently  converted  into  a 
formal  accusation  against  the  officer 
who  had  suspected  him.  Ladies, 
deeply  veiled,  met  him  in  discreet 
corners  of  Paris,  and  gave  him  docu- 
ments which  were  stolen  from  the  war 
office.  His  superiors  wrote  eulogies  of 
his  character,  which  were  instantly 
confided  to  the  public  press;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  harassing  suspicion, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  a conspicuous 
triumph.  Yet  the  affair  Dreyfus  and 
the  affair  Esterhazy  were  in  their  incep- 
tion one  and  the  same.  Whether  either 
be  guilty,  or  both,  is  still  uncertain. 
The  revision  which  may  come  with  a 
change  of  government  will  perhaps 
demonstrate  the  innocence  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  Meantime  Captain  Drey- 
fus lingers  in  the  Devil’s  Isle,  and  the 
Commandant  Esterhazy  is  greeted  with 
shouts  of  “Long  live  the  army!”  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  martial  spirit. 

Thus  the  case  has  been  judged  twice 
—imperfectly;  and  with  the  case  of  M. 
Zola  began  the  third  imperfect  trial. 
Again  the  cry  was  raised  of  la  chose 
jugee;  but  this  time  it  was  raised  with 
a difference.  M.  Zola,  that  he  might 
illumine  the  dark  places,  involved  the 
whole  system  of  military  justice  in  a 
common  charge.  Two  separate  courts- 
martial  had  given  their  judgment  upon 
two  separate  cases,  and  M.  Zola  im- 
pugned them  both.  The  minister  of 
war  selected  the  discreetest  paragraph 
whereon  to  base  his  charge  of  libel;  and 
when  the  novelist  was  put  into  the 
dock,  the  judge  appointed  to  try  the 
case  insisted  that  Captain  Dreyfus,  be- 
ing judged,  must  never  be  mentioned. 
The  affair  Esterhazy,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  all  its  decision,  might  be  freely  and 
openly  discussed,  and  for  many  a day 
the  advisers  of  M.  Zola  appealed  in 
vain  against  the  inconsistency.  The 
principle,  in  truth,  was  rudely  shaken 
by  the  public  exposure  of  a finished 
trial;  but  the  cry  lost  nothing  of  its 
force  or  acerbity,  because  the  court 
held  that  no  one  had  been  really  judged 
save  Alfred  Dreyfus.  Nor  did  the 


court  succeed  in  suppressing  the  nox- 
ious debate.  Though  all  the  officers, 
save  Colonel  Picquart,  proved  them- 
selves models  of  reticence,  advocates 
and  deputies  declared  their  opinion, 
heedless  of  the  judge’s  veto;  and  in  the 
end  nothing  is  certain,  save  that  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  and  Colonel  Picquart,  and 
not  M.  Zola,  were  tried  in  the  Assize 
Court. 

For  it  is  a characteristic  of  this  amaz- 
ing scandal  that  the  issue  is  ever  shift- 
ing, and  it  was  with  perfect  gravity 
that  the  judge  declared  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  affair  Zola.  In 
fact,  while  the  Devil’s  Isle  was  always 
in  the  background,  Colonel  Picquart 
has  been  the  co-defendant  for  two  years 
past.  Now  Colonel  Picquart,  in  de- 
fiance of  Barras’s  maxim,  has  been 
guilty  of  zeal.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  at  the  war  office,  he  discovered 
reason  to  suspect  Commandant  Ester- 
hazy, and,  not  being  dominated  by  the 
common  phrase,  he  believed  that  jus- 
tice had  for  once  miscarried.  Where- 
fore he  prosecuted  his  researches  with 
an  energy  that  troubled  his  superiors, 
and  finally  drove  him  into  Africa  and 
disgrace.  And  to-day  the  mob,  which 
acclaims  in  Esterhazy  valor  made  con- 
crete, follows  Colonel  Picquart  with  in- 
sult as  the  enemy  of  the  army. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  second  cry 
which  governs  Paris,  and  seems  to 
atone  for  the  wildest  excesses.  Vive 
VArmbe!  is  shouted  in  every  corner,  and 
if  only  it  were  the  genuine  expression 
of  patriotism,  there  is  no  friend  of 
France  who  would  not  echo  it.  But, 
alas!  it  means  at  once  too  little  and  too 
much  for  sincerity.  In  one  aspect,  it  is 
but  a different  version  of  that  other  call 
—la  chose  jug&e.  In  another  aspect,  it  is 
no  more  than  an  insult  hurled  at  the 
Jews.  But  as  it  is  screamed  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  law  courts,  it  is  never 
a single-minded  expression  of  admira- 
tion. A fortnight  ago  it  was  as  yet  un- 
heard: the  loafers  of  Paris,  to  whom  a 
battle-cry  is  an  imperious  necessity, 
were  content  to  shout  themselves 
hoarse  with  cursing  Zola.  Processions 
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were  formed  in  every  quarter  with  the 
sole  object  of  expressing  the  universal 
hatred  cherished  against  the  novelist. 
To-day  the  novelist  is  more  unpopular 
than  ever,  the  Jews  are  an  object  of  an 
even  bitterer  hatred,  and  Vive  VArmee! 
is  a convenient  symbol  which  expresses 
in  two  words  all  the  displeasure  of  the 
crowd.  Yet  how  inapposite  it  is  the 
smallest  reflection  will  demonstrate. 
The  irresponsible  citizens  who  shout  in 
the  streets  desire  nothing  less  than  to 
clear  the  army,  which  they  applaud, 
from  a damaging  scandal.  They  prefer 
the  Commandant  Esterhazy  to  Colonel 
Picquart,  and  they  choose  their  own 
method  of  expressing  their  preference. 
Though  the  colonel  is  among  the  most 
distinguished  oflicers  of  France,  they 
hold  themselves  free  to  denounce  him 
in  cheering  his  profession.  Some  years 
since,  when  General  Boulanger  was 
their  hero,  they  cried  Revision!  and 
cared  not  what  discredit  they  threw 
upon  the  army.  To-day  they  have 
changed  this  cry,  and  still  express  in 
other  terms  the  ancient  need  of  a strong 
ruler.  In  brief,  the  mob  of  Paris  loves 
nothing  so  much  as  a hand  of  iron,  and 
its  discontent,  though  varied  in  expres- 
sion, is  always  the  same.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  varia- 
tions of  the  popular  temper,  and  to  note 
that  you  may  depend  upon  nothing  save 
clamor  and  unreason. 

A Ms  Zola!  A Ms  Zola!  growled  in 
an  angry  guttural,  is  a more  particular 
form  of  Vive  VArm6e!  And  this  call,  at 
least,  is  easily  intelligible.  Between 
Colonel  Picquart  and  M.  Zola  there  is 
an  essential  difference.  The  one,  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  office,  did  no  more  than 
a simple  duty.  M.  Zola  attacked  the 
government  with  the  fierce  rhetoric  of 
a gifted  yet  irresponsible  citizen.  May- 
be he  claims  the  democratic  right  of 
expressing  his  opinion;  but  he  has  re- 
vealed the  worst  danger  that  can  ever 
assail  a free  republic.  How,  indeed, 
shall  an  elected  chamber  govern,  if  its 
policy  may  be  openly  criticised  by  the 
first  man  of  genius  who  differs  from  it? 
It  is  a politician’s  business  to  rule  his 
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country;  it  is  a novelist’s  to  create 
literature;  and  no  man  may  step  out- 
side his  vocation  without  realizing  the 
gravity  of  his  conduct.  But  M.  Zola  is 
as  guiltless  of  frivolity  as  of  cowardice: 
before  he  composed  his  famous  accu- 
sation, he  not  only  weighed  the  facts, 
but  acknowledged  the  consequences. 
Inspired  only  by  an  honorable  desire 
for  justice,  he  did  his  utmost  to  force 
the  government’s  hand,  without 
thought  of  his  own  safety;  and,  though 
he  has  created  a dangerous  precedent, 
there  is  no  man  in  France  who  less  de- 
serves the  raucous  abuse  which  assails 
him  on  every  side.  Yet,  none  the  less, 
since  the  mob  has  decreed  that  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  is  guilty,  M.  Zola  must 
bear  with  courage  and  patience  more 
than  his  share  of  insult  and  contumely. 

Another  popular  variation  of  Vive 
VArm6e!  is  A Ms  les  Juifs!  again  the 
loud  expression  of  an  old  contempt. 
And  this  contempt  is  really  the  chief 
element  of  strife.  Had  Captain  Drey- 
fus not  been  a Jew,  his  case  would  have 
been  revised  long  since,  despite  the  fear 
of  General  Mercier  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  government.  Now,  this  public 
pursuit  of  the  Jews  is  not  a pleasant 
spectacle,  especially  in  those  countries 
which  would  be  bankrupt  without  their 
aid.  It  is  doubly  horrible  when  it  is 
called  in  to  confuse  a plain  issue.  The 
question  agitated  in  France  is  not 
whether  or  no  Captain  Dreyfus  is  a 
Jew— on  that  point  all  men  are  agreed; 
the  doubt  still  unresolved  is  far  more 
complex:  has  or  has  not  the  prisoner  of 
the  Devil’s  Isle  received  a fair  and  judi- 
cious trial?  And  this  doubt  neither  the 
fury  of  La  Libre  Parole  nor  the  in- 
discriminate condemnation  of  a people 
is  ever  likely  to  resolve.  But  the  sud- 
den admiration  of  the  army  and  the 
consequent  dislikes  have  done  more 
than  add  to  the  clamor  of  the  streets. 
As  theology  loosens  its  hold  upon  a 
country,  the  need  of  worship  must  be 
otherwise  supplied,  and  Paris  for  the 
moment  bows  the  knee  to  its  generals. 
The  new  worship  is  already  equipped 
with  a set  of  new  sentiments,  and  the 
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merest  banality  is  vociferously  ap- 
plauded, if  only  it  places  the  army  be- 
yond the  reach  of  criticism.  Some  time 
since  an  officer,  bringing  a charge  upon 
hearsay,  was  asked  the  source  of  his 
information.  “Sir,”  he  replied,  with  a 
magnificent  gesture,  “the  lc6pi  must  not 
know  what  is  in  the  head.”  You  can 
imagine  the  outburst  of  applause 
wherewith  this  patent  evasion  was 
greeted;  and  throughout  the  many 
variations  of  the  Dreyfus  case  a cheer 
has  been  obtained  by  the  very  common- 
places of  military  patriotism.  “How 
can  you  doubt  my  word,”  exclaims  one 
colonel,  “when  I have  served  in  eigh- 
teen campaigns?”  And  neither  the  au- 
dience nor  the  jury  has  time  to  reflect 
that  many  years  of  hardship  in  the 
tropics  may  perchance  have  impaired 
the  memory.  No:  the  army  is  above  re- 
proach and  above  discussion,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  officer,  other  than 
Captain  Dreyfus  or  Colonel  Picquart, 
can  be  guilty  of  the  smallest  indiscre- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  an  ironic  spectacle: 
the  mob  shouting  the  praises  of  force, 
and  cheering  the  policeman,  who  is  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  interpose.  From 
end  to  end  of  this  unparallelled  agita- 
tion the  police  and  the  mob  have  fought 
upon  the  same  side;  yet  the  police  has 
never  sacrificed  its  duty  to  its  opinions, 
and  the  mob  has  not  always  silenced  its 
voice  at  the  bidding  of  authority.  So 
to  observe  these  manifold  contradic- 
tions is  to  wonder  whether  Paris  is 
really  in  modern  France,  or  situate  on 
some  vague  border-land  of  comedy;  and 
if  you  turn  to  the  other  side,  you  will 
hear  other  calls  to  battle,  which  do 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  surprise. 

The  partisans  of  Zola,  then,  reply  to 
the  shouts  of  Vive  VArmee!  with  a 
counter-cry  of  equal  elevation  and  yet 
vaguer  meaning.  Vive  la  France!  in 
fact,  signifies  no  more  than  a desire  to 
know  the  forbidden  truth,  and  as  the 
number  of  curious  citizens  is  ever  dimin- 
ishing, the  cry  is  seldom  and  but  fur- 
tively heard.  But  though  the  fight  is 
unequal,  it  is  fought  with  a medieval 
ferocity.  Officers  pluck  advocates  by 
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the  beards  and  a mob  is  always  ready 
to  put  lynch  law  into  practice,  if  only 
it  can  catch  its  victim.  That  one  half- 
tried  charge  of  treason  should  have  un- 
chained so  many  hatreds  is  almost  in- 
credible, and  may  only  be  explained  by 
the  natural  desire  of  strife.  Yet  possibly 
the  misery,  now  borne  by  Paris,  might 
long  ago  have  been  avoided  either  by 
a loyal  revision  or  a resolute  determina- 
tion to  revise  nothing.  But  the  policy 
of  half -measures  has  met  with  its  just 
reward,  and  Paris  is  not  only  the  vic- 
tim of  disorder— it  has  witnessed  a sud- 
den and  puzzling  cleavage  of  parties. 
As  Home  Rule  divided  families  and 
severed  alliances,  so  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  has  destroyed  friendships 
and  separated  politicians.  The  Radi- 
cals are  divided  against  themselves, 
and  though  the  Socialists  at  last  are 
rallying  to  the  unwonted  cry  of  Vive  la 
France ! for  a while  their  allegiance 
was  in  doubt.  Stranger  still,  M.  Roche- 
fort has  been  flung  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  and  the  wolf  of  anti-Semi- 
tism is  lying  down  with  the  lamb  of 
Catholicism.  However,  a sudden  re- 
distribution of  friends  and  foes  is  not 
impossible,  since  an  unforeseen  incident 
may  easily  turn  the  feverish  brain  of 
Paris.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  predict  the 
duration  of  the  scandal.  Though  half- 
a-dozen  cases,  which  really  involve  the 
guilt  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  are  already  set 
down  for  trial,  a sudden  revision  may 
put  an  end  to  them  all,  and  the  general 
election  is  not  far  away.  Moreover, 
though  the  Jewish  question  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Dreyfus  case,  as  it  was  of 
Panama,  the  later  scandal  should  not 
trail  into  the  weary  nothingness  which 
overtook  the  earlier.  For  Panama 
seemed  to  involve  in  dishonor  the  whole 
parliamentary  system  of  France, 
whereas  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus 
may  be  settled  in  either  sense  without 
bringing  disgrace  on  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  honest,  though  misguided,  per- 
sons. Meantime,  the  cries  are  raised 
with  all  the  greater  fury,  because  not 
one  of  the  partisans  on  either  side  has 
any  assured  knowledge.  But  igno- 
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ranee  never  yet  reduced  dogmatism  to  In  any  case,  there  was  here  a plain 
silence,  and  the  one  possible  cure  for  necessity  for  elucidation,  unless  the 
the  prevailing  riot  is  the  frank  dis-  ministry  of  war  is  willing  to  acknowl- 
covery  of  the  truth.  edge  that  it  finds  its  models  in  Often- 

Were  it  not  for  the  banished  officer,  bach  or  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  A Veiled 
who  still  finds  loyal  Frenchmen  to  be-  Lady,  holding  a secret  paper-it  is  a de- 
lieve  in  his  innocence,  the  whole  story  lightful  picture,  for  all  its  ancient 


might  be  material  for  a screaming 
farce  or  a harrowing  melodrama.  And 
in  nothing  does  this  farcical  character 
display  itself  so  manifestly  as  in  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Veiled  Ladies. 
The  artifice  is  a little  out  of  fashion:  it 
smacks  of  1830,  and  the  Romantic 
Movement;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
so  staunch  a Naturalist  as  M.  Zola 
should  doubt  its  sincerity.  But  no 
sooner  was  M.  Esterhazy  accused  than 
anonymous  letters  warned  him  of  his 
danger:  on  the  other  side,  two  unknown 
goddesses— Blanche  and  Speranza— 
were  active  with  telegrams;  and  finally 
a Veiled  Lady  prowled  in  Montmartre, 
or  lingered  with  documents  of  release 
upon  the  Quay.  Who  was  the  Veiled 
Lady?  Nobody  knows,  and  though 
deeply  mysterious  emissaries  are  not 
wont  to  wait  in  the  desert  corners  of 
Paris,  the  whole  intelligence  of  the 
army  has  not  discovered  M.  Esterhazy’s 
Providence,  nor  the  cabman  who  drove 
her  on  her  errand  of  charity.  Yet  the 
Veiled  Lady  has  been  throughout  a 
principal  personage  in  the  drama.  Her 
existence  was  gravely  acknowledged 
before  the  court-martial,  and  grave 
questions  were  asked  concerning  her 
voice,  her  manners,  her  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  answers,  of  course,  were 
loyally  evasive,  and  no  more  is  hinted 
to  the  world  than  that  she  was  fortified 
by  a document  which  insured  at  once 
the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  and  the  innocence 
of  Esterhazy.  This  document,  declare 
the  friends  of  M.  Zola,  could  only  have 
come  from  the  ministry  of  war;  whence 
it  would  appear  that  the  Veiled  Lady  is 
either  an  accomplished  thief  or  the 
servant  of  the  Etat  Major.  Yet  another 
explanation  is  possible:  the  mysterious 
one  may  be  a sort  of  Mrs.  Harris,  and 
the  document  may  have  been  despatched 
through  some  less  romantic  channel. 
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fashion,  and  is  enough  to  persuade  you 
that  the  age  of  romance  is  not  yet 
passed.  But  M.  Billot  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  take  a flippant  view  of 
the  personage  who  carried  abroad  a 
paper  affecting  the  national  defence. 
For,  throughout  the  tedious  debates 
which  have  divided  France,  the  govern- 
ment has  proclaimed  with  unhesitating 
persistence  the  perils  of  outspokenness. 
The  ministry  of  war  has  entrenched 
itself  securely  behind  the  professional 
secret;  yet  not  only  is  the  friendly  press 
strengthened  by  private  information, 
but  unknown  women  are  permitted  to 
hawk  priceless  documents  in  the  street, 
and  no  one  is  put  to  prison  for  the  theft. 
Was  there  ever  so  ridiculous  a comment 
upon  the  necessity  of  discretion? 
After  this,  the  most  ardent  champions 
of  candor  need  not  despair,  and  cun- 
ning may  yet  succeed  where  argument 
has  been  powerless.  But  whatever  be 
the  issue,  the  agitation  must  presently 
yield  to  fatigue  or  to  a change  of  gov- 
ernment. The  clamor  of  to-day  will  be 
silenced  or  replaced;  Paris  herself  will 
find  a pleasanter  cause  of  excitement; 
the  pessimists,  who  prattle  of  the  na- 
tional dishonor,  will  be  aghast  at  their 
own  despair.  For  the  cries  of  Paris  are 
but  faintly  echoed  in  the  larger  world 
of  France;  and  France,  whose  thrift 
and  energy  have  survived  defeat,  is  still 
strong  enough,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
free  and  rancorous  press,  to  resist 
revolution. 

Paris,  12th  February. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
LEWIS  CARROLL. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll  adequately.  It  is  natural  to  expect 
that  so  exceptional  a mind  should  have 
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been  developed  in  exceptional  surround- 
ings by  means  of  exceptional  expe- 
riences, and  therefore  any  account  of 
his  life  that  is  truthful  must  be,  in 
some  measure,  disappointing;  for  he 
spent  his  time  within  the  walls  of 
Christ  Church,  and  the  life  of  an  Ox- 
ford don  is  for  the  most  part  unevent- 
ful; at  least,  it  is  not  rich  in  incidents 
that  are  likely  to  attract  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Dodgson  was  the  product 
of  the  old  order  of  things  in  Oxford. 
He  belonged  to  the  time  when  places  on 
academic  foundations  were  held,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  life,  and  when 
the  work  required  of  those  who  held 
them  was  not  precisely  defined  by  stat- 
ute, but  was  left  largely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual.  Mr.  Dodgson 
came  up  to  Christ  Church  from  Rugby 
in  1850,  as  a Commoner,  according  to 
the  old  practice,  and  was  made  student 
in  1852  on  the  nomination  of  Doctor 
Pusey.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  House  then  prevailing  the  dean 
and  canons  nominated  by  turns;  and 
the  person  so  nominated  held  his  posi- 
tion for  life,  provided  he  remained  un- 
married and  proceeded  to  Holy  Orders. 
It  was  to  a position  of  this  sort  that  Mr. 
Dodgson  was  nominated.  This  was 
shortly  before  the  era  of  great  univer- 
sity changes.  It  was  Mr.  Dodgson  s 
fate  to  live  under  a series  of  successive 
enactments  which  modified  in  many 
ways  the  old  conditions;  still,  though 
the  nature  of  his  tenure  was  in  some 
measure  affected  by  them,  he  remained 
till  his  death  on  the  foundation  of 
Christ  Church  to  which  he  had  been 
originally  nominated  by  Doctor  Pusey. 

He  was  not  bound,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  to  any  special  course  of  aca- 
demic study  or  teaching,  but  he  held 
from  1855  to  1881  the  position  of  mathe- 
matical lecturer.  This  office  was  in  no 
way  an  arduous  one,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  time  left  to  him  in  which  to  pursue 
his  own  studies.  He  was  a laborious 
worker,  always  disliking  to  break  off 
from  the  pursuit  of  any  subject  which 
interested  him;  apt  to  forget  his  meals, 
and  toil  on  for  the  best  part  of  the 
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night,  rather  than  stop  short  of  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view.  A person 
who  works  in  this  way  is  usually  de- 
pendent on  his  moods;  and  if  the  mood 
for  work  rarely  visits  him,  he  gets  very 
little  done.  Mr.  Dodgson’s  paroxysms, 
though  frequent,  were,  fortunately  for 
him,  intermittent.  No  man  could  have 
held  out  for  very  long  under  such  a 
regime  as  his  when  the  fever  of  work 
came  upon  him.  But  though  this  pas- 
sion for  violent  labor  was  irregular,  he 
never  seemed  idle;  his  mind  was  orig- 
inal and  perpetually  busy;  and  the 
general  average  of  his  working  time 
was  high. 

In  1860  Mr.  Dodgson  took  Holy 
Orders  as  a deacon;  he  was  never  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  of  a side  of  his  character  in 
regard  to  which  he  was  very  reserved, 
but  no  one  who  knew  him  at  all  inti- 
mately could  doubt  that  the  old  friend 
who  has  sketched  his  character  in  the 
Oxford  Magazine  is  right  in  finding  the 
keynote  of  his  life  here.  His  ministry 
was  seriously  hindered  by  native  shy- 
ness, and  by  an  impediment  in  speech 
which  greatly  added  to  his  nervous- 
ness. And  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
ordained  priest  restricted  still  further 
the  already  narrowly  limited  opportuni- 
ties of  an  academic  cleric.  It  pre- 
vented, for  instance,  his  being  invited 
to  preach  before  the  university  in  reg- 
ular course.  But  though  his  voice  was 
rarely  heard,  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  deeply  religious  bent  of  his  life; 
there  is  nothing  more  curious  to  his 
friends  than  to  see  his  name  connected 
in  some  of  the  papers  with  stories  turn- 
ning  on  the  light  use  of  Biblical  lan- 
guage. He  held  this  and  all  such  things 
in  severe  abhorrence,  and  he  acted  out 
his  principles  in  his  life. 

A man  who  separates  himself  from 
what  is  called  university  business,  who 
pursues  a recondite  subject  at  hours 
that  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
majority,  can  be  indeed  solitary  at  Ox- 
ford. To  a large  extent,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  Mr.  Dodgson  did  live  as 
a recluse.  There  must  be  many  people 
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in  Oxford  who  did  not  know  him  by- 
sight,  and  still  more  who  never  spoke 
to  him.  To  all  these  it  must  have  been 
a marvel  that  such  books  as  the  “Lewis 
Carroll  Series”  and  the  works  on 
mathematics  should  have  come  from 
one  retiring  academic  don.  But  those 
who  knew  him  ceased  to'  find  it  puz- 
zling. There  was  always  the  same 
mind  displayed  in  his  talk.  When  he 
was  playful  or  inclined  to  be  para- 
doxical he  could  be  as  irresistibly  funny 
as  any  of  the  characters  in  his  books. 
The  things  he  said  in  conversation  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  description.  He 
talked  readily  and  naturally  in  connec- 
tion with  what  was  going  on  around 
him;  and  his  power  lay,  as  so  often  in 
the  books,  in  suddenly  revealing  a new 
meaning  in  some  ordinary  expression, 
or  in  developing  unexpected  conse- 
quences from  a very  ordinary  idea. 
Jokes  like  these  require  a long  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  to  make  them 
intelligible.  They  are  not  like  the  care- 
fully elaborated  impromptu  which  is 
easily  handed  about,  being  specially 
prepared  for  exportation.  In  the  same 
way,  Mr.  Dodgson  was  always  ready  to 
talk  upon  serious  subjects;  and  then, 
though  he  restrained  his  sense  of 
humor  completely,  he  still  presented 
you  with  unexpected  and  frequently 
perplexing  points  of  view.  If  he  ar- 
gued, he  was  somewhat  rigid  and  pre- 
cise, carefully  examining  the  terms 
used,  relentless  in  pointing  out  the 
logical  results  of  any  position  assumed 
by  his  opponent,  and  quick  to  devise  a 
puzzling  case  when  he  wanted  to  bring 
objections  against  a rule  of  principle. 
But  his  skill  lay  rather  in  tracing  con- 
sequences than  in  criticising  funda- 
mental assumptions;  and  he  was  apt  at 
times  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  side- 
issues. 

When  all  this  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Dodgson,  and  when  we  have  noted  his 
unfailing  courtesy  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  we  have 
given  some  account  of  the  impression 
made  by  him  upon  his  colleagues.  The 
circumstances  of  Oxford  life  lend  them- 


selves to  reserve,  as  we  have  already 
said;  and  the  man  win*  chooses  to  pur- 
sue a student’s  life  chooses  a very  un- 
eventful one.  The  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  undergraduates  mark 
the  chief  difference  in  the  year— the  dif- 
ference between  Term  and  Vacation. 
To  those  who'  are  tutors  or  lecturers, 
Term  brings  an  excess  of  educational 
work;  to  those  who  are  not,  but  who, 
like  Mr.  Dodgson  in  his  later  years,  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  their  own  way,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  undergrad- 
uates is  a mere  detail.  When  they  are 
in  residence,  dinner  is  in  hall,  and  a 
gown  is  necessary;  when  they  are 
away,  dinner  is  in  common-room,  and 
gowns  are  not  worn.  And  dinner  is 
the  time  when  the  student  emerges  into 
society.  An  equable  life  in  Oxford, 
varied  by  these  differences,  interrupted 
by  an  occasional  visit  to  London  to  take 
some  child-friend  to  the  theatre,  or  by 
the  summer  visit  to  Eastbourne,  and 
the  visit  to  his  home  at  Christmas,  was 
Mr.  Dodgson’s  habit  for  many  years. 
Such  a course  of  living  does  not  sug- 
gest much  to  the  biographer,  but  it  may 
be  very  happy,  though  it  is  uneventful, 
and  it  gives  opportunities  for  great 
friendships.  Oxford  life  is  greatly  the 
poorer  by  Mr.  Dodgson’s  death. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  life 
of  a student  without  considering  the 
value  of  his  written  work.  In  so  doing 
the  present  writer  is  limited  by  his  lack 
of  mathematics  to  the  works  published 
under  the  name  of  Lewis  Carroll. 
There  seems  to  be  a general  agreement 
that  in  the  most  successful  of  these 
Mr.  Dodgson  rose  to  the  point  of  genius. 
In  all  such  matters  it  must  be  difficult 
to  lay  down  the  principles  which  ex- 
plain the  success.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact.  Children  are  delighted 
with  the  books,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
people  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
childhood.  To  have  secured  the  ear  of 
both  these  classes  is  success  beyond, 
perhaps,  what  the  author  originally  ex- 
pected. If  we  must  say  what  seems  to 
us  a conspicuous  feature  about  the 
works,  it  is  this:  the  most  successful 
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passages  in  the  “Alice”  books,  the  pas- 
sages which  recur  most  often  to  the 
memory,  are  the  dialogues.  And  the 
secret  of  their  attractiveness  is,  in  large 
measure,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
direction  given  in  them  to  ordinary 
thoughts  and  phrases.  Ordinary  con- 
versation is  built  up  very  largely  of 
phrases  which  are  used  conventionally. 
Their  exact  meaning  is  hardly  thought 
of,  and  they  are  used  without  question. 
Their  ordinary  use  is  often  not  the  only 
possible  one,  but  they  are  so  familiar 
that  it  is  only  the  ordinary  usage  that 
occurs  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Dodgson  has 
shown  the  existence  of  all  sorts  of  pit- 
falls and  surprises  round  the  ordinary 
course  of  conversation.  If  he  had  done 
it  badly,  if  he  had  exaggerated  and  lost 
proportion,  his  work  would  have  been 
set  aside  as  foolish.  But  he  has  so 
woven  his  eccentric  interpretations  into 
the  atmosphere  of  a dream,  and  so 
fitted  them  into  the  circumstances  of 
his  narrative,  that  they  not  only  pro- 
duce their  effect  when  they  are  read, 
but  remain  in  the  mind  afterwards. 

“I’m  sure  I’ll  take  you  with  pleasure!” 
the  queen  said.  “Twopence  a week,  and 
jam  every  other  day.” 

Alice  couldn’t  help  laughing,  as  she 
said,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  hire  me— and  I 
don’t  care  for  jam.” 

“It’s  very  good  jam,”  said  the  queen. 

“Well,  I don’t  want  any  to-day,  at  any 


is  that  it  combines  the  appearance  of 
familiarity  with  continual  surprise. 
“The  Hunting  of  the  Snark”  especially 
seems  to  us  to  depend  for  its  effect 
upon  the  combination  of  familiar  lan- 
guage with  unexpected  meanings.  The 
story  goes  on  and  seems  comprehen- 
sible, though  it  really  leads  nowhere. 
It  is  very  amusing  in  such  passages  to 
watch  the  gigantic  struggles  of  the  in- 
trepid man  who  translated  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  into  German.  He  suc- 
ceeds well  on  the  whole  with  the  songs, 
even  with  such  a song  as  that  belonging 
to  the  Lobster  Quadrille;  but  one  can- 
not help  -wondering  at  times  what  the 
Germans  make  of  the  dialogue;  its 
shifts  and  turns  come  off  stiffly  in  that 
tongue.  “Through  the  Looking-Glass” 
has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  foiled  the 
efforts  of  the  translator.  The  present 
writer  has  seen  a German  version  of  the 
song  “Jabberwocky”  by  the  late  Dean 
Scott,  of  Rochester,  but  the  number  of 
new  words  in  the  second  of  the  “Alice” 
books  makes  it  practically  impossible 
in  any  other  language  than  its  own.  In 
connection  with  these,  it  is  due  to 
Lewis  Carroll  to  remark  that  the  word 
chortle  has  found  a place  in  the  new 
“English  Dictionary”  edited  by  Doctor 
Murray.  Its  rapid  adoption  into  so 
scientific  a work  seems  to  show  that  it 
supplied  a felt  want  in  the  language, 
rrvio  YT-ovi « i mi  1 i tn d p which  the  dia- 


rate.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  it  if  you  did  want 
it,”  the  queen  said.  “The  rule  is,  jam 
to-morrow  and  jam  yesterday— but  never 
jam  to-day.” 

“It  must  come  sometimes  to  ‘jam  to- 
day,’ ” Alice  objected. 

“No,  it  can’t,”  said  the  queen.  “It’s 
jam  every  other  day,  to-day  isn’t  any 
other  day,  you  know.”  (“Through  the 
Looking-Glass,”  p.  94.) 

“Take  some  more  tea,”  the  March  Hare 
said  to  Alice,  very  earnestly. 

“I’ve  had  nothing  yet,”  Alice  replied  in 
an  offended  tone,  “so  I can’t  take  more.” 

“You  mean  you  can’t  take  less,”  said 
the  Hatter;  “it’s  very  easy  to  take  more 
than  nothing.”  (“Wonderland,”  p.  106.) 

A great  part  of  the  dialogue  flows  on 
in  a similar  style  to  this,  and  the  result 


logue  lends  to  the  whole  story  makes 
the  more  definitely  imaginative  parts  of 
the  books  tolerable.  The  whole  is 
worked  into  a complete  unity,  and  the 
reader  lives  in  the  scenes  described.  It 
is  on  the  side  of  mere  innovation  that 
Lewis  Carroll  passes  into  perilous 
regions.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
“Sylvie  and  Bruno.”  Here  the  author 
has  become  somewhat  self-conscious; 
he  describes  his  methods  of  work  in  his 
preface,  and  sets  his  readers  problems 
in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  The  whole 
is  much  less  compressed  than  the 
earlier  works;  he  trusts  less  to  sudden 
surprises  in  familiar  regions  of  thought 
and  more  to  pure  imagination.  The 
rapid  passage  from  the  dream-world  to 
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that  of  ordinary  life  destroys  the  unity 
of  the  story,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  tendency  to  exhortation  spoils 
its  spontaneity.  The  earlier  books  de- 
rived their  charm  from  their  complete 
artistic  unity.  The  reader  is  carried 
along  without  any  disturbance  of  his 
point  of  view  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  charmed  all  the  way.  But  “Sylvie 
and  Bruno,”  though  there  are  many 
passages  in  it  which  only  Lewis  Carroll 
could  have  written,  is  incoherent  as  a 
wThole,  and  never  seems,  like  the  others, 
inevitable. 

There  is  another  section  of  Mr.  Dodg- 
son’s  work,  of  which  comparatively 
little  is  known  outside  of  Oxford.  We 
have  said  that  the  author  lived  a re- 
cluse life  and  took  little  part  in  uni- 
versity business,  but  he  occasionally 
broke  silence,  when  a subject  that  in- 
terested him  was  under  discussion,  by 
writing  a squib.  There  are  six  of  these 
small  pamphlets  in  existence,  now  very 
rare.  They  were  published  at  various 
times  singly,  and  were  collected  under 
the  general  title  of  “Notes  by  an  Oxford 
Chiel.”  Two  of  them  are  concerned 
with  the  alterations  made  in  Christ 
Church,  when  the  Cathedral  and  Great 
Quadrangle  were  restored.  Two  are 
concerned  with  financial  discussions 
connected  with  the  museum.  These, 
though  they  contain  many  delightful 
passages,  are  obscure  to  the  general 
public.  The  other  two  represent  Mr. 
Dodgson’s  contribution  to  two  questions 
which  agitated  the  world  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  Oxford. 
One  of  these— called  “The  Evaluation 
of  n ’’—deals  with  the  controversy  over 
the  salary  of  the  late  Professor  Jowett; 
and  the  other— called  “The  Dynamics  of 
a Parti-cle” — gives  an  account  of  the 
famous  election  campaign,  at  the  end 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ceased  to  rep- 
resent the  university  in  Parliament. 
(These  were  first  printed  in  1865).  The 
style  of  humor  which  prevails  in  these 
is  of  a distinctly  academic  type,  and  the 
events  satirized  in  them  do  not  survive, 
in  all  their  detail,  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  Hence  the  time 


has  almost  come  when  a new  edition,  if 
such  were  made,  would  have  to  contain 
notes  and  an  introduction.  But  they 
are  among  the  best  of  Mr.  Dodgson’s 
productions.  The  method  of  the 
“Dynamics”  consists  as  before  in  un- 
expected turns  and  surprises,  only  the 
language  employed  is  not  that  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  but  the  definitions 
of  Euclid  and  other  such  things  in  some 
cases  slightly  parodied.  The  following- 
definitions  will  illustrate  the®  character 
of  the  work: — 

I.  Plain  superficiality  is  the  character 
of  a speech  in  which,  any  two  points  be- 
ing taken,  the  speaker  is  found  to  lie 
wholly  with  regard  to  those  two  points. 

III.  When  a Proctor,  meeting  another 
Proctor,  makes  the  votes  on  one  side 
equal  to  those  on  the  other,  the  feeling 
entertained  by  each  side  is  called  Right 
Anger. 

IV.  When  two  parties,  coming  together, 
feel  a Right  Anger,  each  is  said  to  be 
complimentary  to  the  other  (though, 
strictly  speaking,  this  is  very  seldom  the 
case). 

V.  Obtuse  Anger  is  that  which  is 
greater  than  Right  Anger. 

This  last  definition,  and  some  other 
passages  from  these  papers,  are  remem- 
bered and  occasionally  quoted  still;  but 
for  the  most  part  Mr.  Dodgson’s  com- 
ments have  shared  the  oblivion  into 
which  the  controversies  which  evoked 
them  have  fallen. 

It  remains  to  say  a few  words  about 
the  logical  works  which  have  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Lewis  Carroll.  It  is 
perhaps  a matter  for  surprise  that 
these  were  not,  like  the  mathematical 
books,  published  under  Mr.  Dodgson’s 
real  name.  Why  they  were  classed 
with  the  “Lewis  Carroll  Series,”  the 
present  writer  does  not  know;  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  that  the  author 
treated  them  lightly;  he  meant  them 
very  seriously  indeed.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  ordinary  logical 
methods  were  inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  much  work  fairly  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  mind;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  his  own  principles,  besides 
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affording  an  agreeable  exercise  for  the 
intellect,  were  of  great  scientific  value. 
It  is  difficult  to  share  this  conviction. 
It  is  true  that  the  diagrams  and  mathe- 
matical formulae  are  often  extraordi- 
narily ingenious,  but  the  assumption 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
speculation  will  not  bear  investigation. 
In  the  logic,  Mr.  Dodgson  carried  to  the 
most  violent  excess  his  habit  of  devel- 
oping unexpected  results  and  unnoticed 
inference^.  He  tried  to  give  words  a 
sharply  defined  meaning,  as  if  they 
were  mathematical  symbols,  and  strove 
to  systematize  the  various  inferences 
which  could  be  drawn  from  them.  A 
word  to  him  not  only  had  its  direct  posi- 
tive meaning,  but  also  conveyed  nega- 
tive information  in  various  directions. 
And  all  this  had  to  be  drawn  out  and 
taken  into  account  in  his  system.  Be- 
sides this  principle  of  analysis,  Mr. 
Hodgson  was  ruled  by  a great  belief  in 
formulae  in  which  letters  (as  in  algebra) 
took  the  place  of  words.  This  confi- 
dence naturally  led  him  to  think  of  sen- 
tences as  mere  forms,  of  which  the  con- 
crete meaning  was  insignificant.  Thus, 
if  any  one  were  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
complicated  problems  which  are  set  at 
the  end  of  “Symbolic  Logic,”  he  would 
find  that  the  actual  propositions  occur- 
ring in  them  are  quite  irrelevant.  Any 
propositions  would  do  as  well,  whether 
they  had  a rational  meaning  or  not,  pro- 
vided they  contained  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  symbols,  or  of  words  treated  as 
symbols. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  (and  we  be- 
lieve in  his  mathematical  books  also) 
Mr.  Dodgson’s  great  originality  of  mind 
was  his  chief  danger.  He  read  com- 
partively  little  of  the  works  of  other 
logicians  or  of  mathematicians  who 
had  dealt  with  the  same  subjects  as 
himself.  He  preferred  to  evolve  the 
whole  out  of  his  own  mind  without 
being  influenced  by  others.  There  was 
gain  in  this,  but  there  was  also  loss.  If 
he  saved  himself  from  being  misled  by 
others,  he  also  deprived  himself  of  the 
value  of  their  work,  which  would  have 
saved  him  trouble  and  warned  him  of 


mistakes.  He  dealt  with  these  scien- 
tific matters  as  he  had  dealt  with  the 
ordinary  language  of  conversation,  in 
his  own  way  and  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  The  one  process  produced 
“Alice,”  the  other  the  “Symbolic 
Logic.”  And  if  the  latter  is  a failure  as 
a logic,  it  is  surely  because  a gift  like 
his  of  eccentric  originality  lends  itself 
but  poorly  to  rigid  analysis  and  system- 
atic exposition. 

If  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a 
sketch  like  this  to  any  mind  of  impres- 
sive originality,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Dodgson’s  life,  to- 
gether with  the  very  unusual  character 
of  his  genius,  do  not  make  the  task 
easier.  Those  who  knew  him  and 
mourn  his  loss  are  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  in  his  books,  and  see  there  the 
working  of  the  mind  they  knew;  for,  as 
we  have  said,  the  cast  of  his  thought 
was  very  much  the  same  in  everything 
that  he  approached;  the  humor  of 
“Alice”  and  the  other  books  was  one 
manifestation  of  an  original  and  per- 
haps somewhat  eccentric  genius.  And 
those  who  know  him  only  through  his 
books  have  a real  knowledge  of  him; 
they  are  not  looking  at  a mere  fanciful 
product  of  his  leisure,  though  they 
learn  from  others  how  natural  it 
seemed  that  a clever,  simple-hearted 
and  religious  man  should  express  him- 
self in  books  for  children  of  all  ages. 

T.  B.  Strong. 


From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A change  is  taking  place,  or  is  about 
to  take  place,  in  the  aesthetics  of  black 
and  white.  A new  movement  is  thrust- 
ing the  photographers  out  of  the  old 
ways  which  they  have  been  used  to 
tread,  and  impelling  them  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction;  and  the  movement  is 
an  international  one.  In  Vienna,  Paris. 
London  and  Brussels,  on  the  terraces  of 
Taormina  in  Sicily,  in  New  Zealand 
and  on  the  gold-coast  of  Coromandel 
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photographers  are  conducting  investi- 
gations with  which  chemistry  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  are  tormented  by  anxie- 
ties of  which  their  predecessors  never 
dreamed.  They  have  taken  to  the  open 
air  and  tramp  the  woods,  the  plains,  the 
seashore  on  sunless  days,  and  in  places 
where  there  are  no  historic  monuments. 
What  are  they  seeking?  If  one  of  the 
old  black-chamber  professionals  hap- 
pens to  observe  them,  he  is  astonished 
and  scandalized.  He  sees  them  stop, 
and  contemplate  empty,  featureless 
places,  without  a single  “view”  in  the 
whole  prospect;  a moor,  it  may  be, 
where  the  heather  is  in  flower;  a pond 
encircled  by  rustling  reeds.  To  his  hor- 
ror, he  finds  his  young  confreres  violat- 
ing all  the  rules  of  the  business.  They 
plant  themselves  opposite  the  light,  fac- 
ing the  very  sun!  They  don’t  mind 
about  their  focus.  Worst  of  all  they 
even  dispense,  upon  occasion,  with  that 
system  of  lenses  which  is  called  an 
object-glass! 

If  he  penetrates  their  studios,  his 
amazement  does  not  diminish.  Where 
is  the  glass  chamber,  like  an  aquarium, 
the  artful  disposition  of  curtains,  the 
hard  and  glaring  light,  indispensable  to 
a good  negative?  Where  are  the  iron 
vise  for  the  patient’s  head,  the  rustic 
bench,  the  broken  column  and  balus- 
trade? Where  the  pasteboard  poly- 
hedrons to  simulate  rocks,  and  the 
cascade  painted  upon  canvas  for  a 
background,  and  all  the  objects  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  melancholy 
and  monotonous  travesties  of  our  loved 
and  lost?  All  are  gone,  and  we  have 
merely  a simple  room  facing  any  way, 
sometimes  even  south,  with  faded  tap- 
estries and  pretty  old-fashioned  bibelots 
scattered  about  — peplums,  calyptra, 
tunics,  anabolae  vertugadins,  jewelled 
eollars,  bonnets  of  our  grandmothers’ 
time,  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
curious  folk  used  to  admire  in  the  days 
of  the  Directory,  handkerchiefs  which 
were  waved  in  honor  of  the  victors  of 
Austerlitz;  or  again,  it  may  be,  mere 
scarfs  and  widths  of  muslin,  gauze, 
cotton  velvet  and  satinette — things  with- 
out form  or  purpose,  bunches  of  rib- 
bons, masses  of  flowers— a miscellane- 


ous “clutter”  of  archaeological  objects, 
and  millinery. 

Is  the  man  who  affects  this  sort  of 
thing  worthy  to  be  called  a photog- 
rapher? His  are  not  the  severe  and 
stately  fashions  of  the  old-time  op- 
erator, who  Gorgonized  with  his  icy 
stare  so  many  generations  of  children 
with  fringed  badges,  and  young  mar- 
ried pairs  in  gloves  too  tight  for  their 
hands.  “Do  not  mover’  But  the  man 
of  the  day  appears  to  be  enamored  of 
everything  that  moves— clouds,  leaves, 
water,  human  glances  and  smiles.  The 
black  robe  has  fallen  from  his  shoul- 
ders, but  if  less  of  a magician  than  for- 
merly he  is  more  of  a man.  His  talk  is 
no  longer  of  C12Hc04,  but  he  recites 
poetry  or  discusses  questions  of  taste, 
and  quotes  Herschel  and  Janssen  less 
frequently  than  Steudhal  and  Fro- 
mentin.  He  no  longer  eschews  artists, 
but  rather  seeks  opportunities  for  con- 
versing with  them;  nor  does  he  come 
now  as  a pedagogue,  with  lifted  fore- 
finger, proposing  to  instruct  them  about 
the  positions  taken  by  a man  when  he 
walks  or  a horse  when  he  gallops;  but 
rather  as  a learner,  eager  to  profit  by 
the  master’s  experience,  and  to  divest 
reality  of  everything  not  conformable 
to  the  ideal.  Finally,  they  work  in  the 
daylight,  and  give  no  end  of  time  to  a 
single  proof.  This  last  is  their  most 
crying  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  profes- 
sional. He  sees  them  toiling  away  for 
an  hour  at  a time— working  at  each 
proof  as  though  it  were  an  engraver’s 
plate,  with  an  assiduity  which  would 
do  credit  to  a water-colorist.  Is  this 
what  they  call  re-touching?  Once  more 
— what  is  it  they  are  seeking?* 

What  they  have  found  is,  at  all 
events,  remarkable.  A visitor  to  one  of 
the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Photo-Club 
in  Paris,  the  Camera-Club  in  London, 
the  Liik-Ring  at  Vienna,  or  the  Photo- 
graphical Society  of  Brussels,  comes 
away  stupefied  at  the  rejuvenation,  not 
to  say  regeneration  of  a sixty-year  old 
process,  whose  possibilities  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  exhausted.  Have  we 
not  here  a new  art,  modest,  unpretend- 
ing, half-unconscious,  undeveloped  as 
yet,  and  stammering  its  first  few  words 
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in  an  unknown  tongue?  The  public,  at 
all  events,  which  never  troubles  itself 
about  reasons,  has  given  its  verdict 
without  hesitation.  Before  the  produc- 
tions of  M.  M.  Robert  Demachy,  Con- 
stant Puyo,  Maulyer,  Craig-Annan,  Le 
B6gue,  Bergon,  Colard,  Calland,  Watzek 
and  Alexander,  they  stand  lost  in  ad- 
miration. And  all  the  while,  certain 
restless  figures  come  and  go,  figures  of 
artists,  perhaps,  who  have  caught  sight, 
on  the  far  horizon  of  their  own  domain, 
of  the  quartermasters  of  an  invading 
army;  or  of  art-critics  who  have,  all 
their  lives,  been  proving,  by  admirably 
constructed  syllogisms,  that  photog- 
raphy can  never  give  results  equal  to 
those  of  etching  or  charcoal,  and  now 
hear,  on  all  sides,  the  exclamation, 
“Would  you  not  think  it  an  etching,  or 
a charcoal-sketch?”  Finally,  there  are 
idealists,  who  in  their  dismay  at  this 
new  encroachment  of  science  are  ask- 
ing what,  amid  all  this  chemical  para- 
phernalia, of  emulsions  and  revelators, 
bichromatic-gum  and  para-midophenol, 
is  to  become  of  the  fine  and  noble  tradi- 
tions of  high  art,  personal  and  innate 
Inspiration— the  soul  of  art— the  idea? 

It  is  with  such  as  these  and  with  all 
who  love  the  beautiful  that  we  desire 
to  discuss  the  question.  Let  us  inquire 
how  it  is  that  photography,  hitherto  so 
universally  despised  by  artists,  now 
finds  itself  upon  the  confines  of  art,  and 
whether  the  operator  may  not  be  exer- 
cising a new  influence  over  the  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  phenomena  which 
it  involves.  Let  us  see  whether  that 
part  is  important  enough  to  admit  the 
impress  of  his  personality.  And  finally, 
let  us  try  to  determine  whither  this 
movement  is  tending;  whether  it  marks 
a new  advance  of  naturalism  upon  the 
idealistic  and  classical  traditions  of  the 
old  French  school;  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  not  become,  through 
a singular  and  unexpected  evolution,  a 
splendid  witness  to  their  vitality. 

ii. 

Too  many  hard  things  have  been  said 
of  photography,  and  not  nearly  enough 
of  photographs.  It  is  perfectly  true 


that  photography,  as  ordinarily  known, 
has  a thousand  defects  which  are  the 
negation  of  art,  without  being  the  least 
in  the  world  the  affirmation  of  nature. 
It  comes  no  nearer  to  truth  than  to 
beauty.  It  exaggerates  perspective  to 
such  a degree  that  the  view  of  a high- 
way, taken  directly  in  front,  presents 
the  form  of  a pyramid,  with  its  apex  on 
the  horizon;  a square  table  regarded  in 
the  same  manner  becomes  almost  tri- 
angular; and  the  hand  held  out  to  you  is 
larger  than  the  head  of  the  friend  who 
extends  it.  It  so  vilifies  the  elementary 
colors  that  a light  red  roof  becomes 
black,  while  the  deep  blue  sky  behind  it 
becomes  white.  It  suppresses  in  like 
manner  both  the  sky  and  the  sea  of  the 
South,  and  the  moment  one  important 
tone  is  withdrawn,  the  whole  scale  of 
color  becomes  false.  The  noble  promon- 
tories, outlined  so  softly  against  the 
sky,  look  like  screens  before  a fire;  the 
black  boats  which  harmonize  so  per- 
fectly with  the  dark  blue  water  like 
flies  in  milk.  The  golden  leaves  of 
autumn,  and<  the  ripe  white  grapes,  be- 
come as  black  as  ink-spots  upon  paper, 
and  an  effect  of  common  sunshine  is  as 
dazzling  as  one  of  snow.  A tree  seen 
against  the  light  is  so  desperately  dark 
that  its  modelling  becomes  quite  indis- 
tinguishable—it  is  like  a smoke-black- 
ened zinc  plate. 

Having  thus  denied  the  truth  upon 
essential  points,  photography  displays 
the  most  indiscreet  and  indecent  accu- 
racy about  those  details  which  merely 
require  a little  management.  Like  the 
defendant  in  the  “Plaideurs,”  it  waives 
the  main  point  of  the  aesthetic  scene — 
the  only  one  which  attracts  the  eye  and 
the  heart— and  complacently  expatiates 
on  the  wisps  and  straws,  and  other 
trivial  and  unimportant  matters.  It 
stupidly  counts  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  while  the  best  notion  it  can  give 
us  of  a rushing  river  is  that  of  grey 
hair  trailing  over  the  ground.  Precise 
and  dull  as  the  science  of  statistics,  it 
counts  the  leaves  upon  a tree,  and 
makes  them  look,  when  relieved  against 
the  sky,  as  though  they  were  wrought 
in  iron.  It  is  really  impossible  to  exag- 
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gerate  the  hardness  of  its  drawing,  the 
crude  brilliancy  of  its  blacks  and 
whites,  applied  one  upon  the  other, 
without  the  least  play  of  reflected  light 
or  softening  chiaroscuro;  worst  of  all, 
the  dire  monotony  of  its  portraiture  al- 
ways the  same,  without  one  character- 
istic accent  or  touch  of  human  emotion, 
without  a single  movement  of  impa- 
tience, delight  or  disgust;  that  lament- 
able perfection— the  same  in  a thou- 
sand proofs,  where  all  that  is  mechan- 
ical is  preserved,  and  all  that  is  human 
abolished. 

These  reproaches  are  absolutely  just, 
but  which  is  to  blame,  photography  or 
photographs?  The  sun  or  the  dim  lab- 
oratory? A brief  examination  will  suf- 
fice to  show  that  instead  of  seeking  to 
minimize  these  disadvantages,  photog- 
raphers have  carefully  cherished  them. 
In  their  eyes  hard  drawing  is  not  a 
fault,  it  is  a virtue;  it  is  what  they  call 
clearness,  while  what  they  call  softness 
is  a term  of  opprobrium  devoting  to 
public  execration  grace,  freshness,  in- 
decision—everything  that  the  true  art- 
ist most  admires.  When  in  1853  Sir 
William  Newton,  and  after  him  Messrs. 
John  Leighton  and  Buss,  undertook  to 
demonstrate,  before  the  photographic 
societies  of  their  country,  that  all  the 
planes  in  a picture  ought  not  to  be 
equally  clear,  and  that  certain  lines 
should  be  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  background,  they 
roused  a tempest  of  opposition.  Sacri- 
fice a hair,  a pebble,  a blade  of  grass— 
never!  The  photographers’  ruling  prin- 
ciple was  then,  and  has  continued  to 
be,  until  very  lately,  that  the  more  de- 
tails you  can  make  out  in  a proof,  the 
better  it  is,  and  the  more  sharply  they 
are  defined,  the  more  completely  is  its 
end  accomplished.  You  must  be  able 
to  count  all  the  houses  in  the  photo- 
graph of  a town,  and  all  the  windows 
in  every  house;  you  must  be  able  to 
say;  “There  is  where  I live,  and  the 
shutters  are  half  open!”  All  their  im- 
provements of  diaphragms,  metal-plates, 
revelators  and  highly  polished  paper 
have  aimed  at  more  minute  representa- 
tion of  details,  a sharper  contrast  of 
black  and  white,  more  definite  outlines, 


a more  exact  catalogue  of  objects;  all 
of  them  things  which  are  required  by 
science  and  proscribed  by  art.  What 
wonder  that  such  strenuous  efforts  af- 
ter ugliness  should  have  been  crowned 
with  success? 

It  is  the  same  with  exaggerations  of 
perspective.  We  have  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  defects  of  the  object- 
glass,  and  the  “aberration  of  spheric- 
ity”—but  what  about  the  aberrations  of 
operators?  It  is  quite  true  that  cer- 
tain instruments  distort  the  straight 
lines  at  the  corners  of  the  image — but 
why  use  such  instruments?  If  exag- 
gerations of  perspective  are  especially 
noticeable  in  object-glasses  with  a very 
wide  angle,  why  not  use  those  with  a 
close  angle,  Avhich  will  not  produce  the 
same  monstrous  results?  And  if  you 
must  use  a wide-angled  object-glass, 
why  place  it  so  near  the  subject  to  be 
photographed  that  the  main  lines  start 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  proof,  and 
are  thus  excessively  broadened  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  image  and  excessively 
diminished  as  they  ascend  towards  the 
horizon?  Why?  Because  the  photog- 
rapher wants  to  get  as  many  things  as 
possible  into  his  picture,  from  the  ob- 
jects at  his  very  feet  to  those  which  are 
above  his  horizon-line.  Because,  in  his 
zeal  for  recording  the  largest  number 
of  details,  and  in  his  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  law  of  indispensable  sacri- 
fice, he  wants  to  make  his  object-glass 
take  in  more  than  his  unassisted  eye 
could  do.  In  those  proofs  of  which  the 
perspective  is  so  shocking,  the  photo- 
graph has  been  compelled  to  represent 
a number  of  planes  which  the  photog- 
rapher never  saw  simultaneously,  and 
which,  since  they  are  not  associated  in 
reality,  ought  never  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  a picture.  There  is  the  diffi- 
culty— but  it  is  not  the  ‘‘objective” 
which  is  to  blame;  it  is  rather  due  to 
what  is  most  subjective  in  the  operator— 
his  erroneous  standard  of  beauty. 
Give  the  photographer  a pencil,  and  he 
will  commit  the  same  faults  of  draw- 
ing. Give  a true  artist  the  camera,  and 
he  will  not  commit  them. 

There  is  another  thing  that  he  will 
not  do.  He  will  not  give  us  a landscape 
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without  a sky,  as  used  regularly  to  be 
done,  by  every  expert  manager  of  col- 
lodion and  bromo-gelatine.  But  here 
again,  is  the  apparatus  to  blame  for  this 
weird  suppression  of  the  most  essential 
local  color?  In  the  case  of  a blue  sky 
undoubtedly  it  is,  because  that  color 
makes  so  violent  an  impression  upon 
the  plate  that  nothing  remains  to  give 
tone  to  the  proof,  and  so  whatever  was 
blue  in  nature  becomes  white  in  the 
picture.  But  there  are  many  ways  of 
obviating  this  difficulty.  There  are 
glasses  of  different  tints  arranged  so  as 
to  detain  before  the  plate  the  colors 
which  make  their  impression  slowly, 
while  they  keep  back  every  ray  of  those 
which  act  too  rapidly.  There  is  also 
the  resource  of  developing  more  or  less 
the  different  parts  of  the  negative.  It 
is  possible,  moreover,  by  the  use  of 
charcoal-paper  or  of  paper  treated  with 
bi-chromatic  gum,  to  reserve,  when  it  is 
stripped  off,  a tone  for  the  sky.  But 
long  before  one  ever  heard  of  ortho- 
chromatic  screens,  or  bi-chromatic 
gum,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  above  his  land- 
scapes skies  of  a strong  tone,  and 
marked  by  delicate  gradations  of  color. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  utter 
absence  of  tone  in  the  skies  of  the  old- 
fashioned  photographers  was  due,  not 
to  the  imperfection  of  photography,  but 
to  their  own  carelessness.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  they  precluded  strong  effects  of 
light,  such  as  those  produced  by  Turner 
and  Claude  Lorraine,  by  the  maxim 
that  the  operator  must  always  turn  his 
back  to  the  sun,  it  was  not  because 
they  dreaded  the  halo— and  such-like 
accidents.  It  was  because  they  cared 
as  little  for  Turneresque  effects  as  they 
did  for  the  proper  tone  in  their  skies. 
And  the  reason  why  they  despised 
these  artistic  effects  was  because  the 
latter  can  only  be  obtained,  as  a rule, 
at  the  expense  of  a minute  and  scien- 
tific definition  of  details.  The  veins  of 
a stone,  or  the  leaf-sprays  of  a shrub, 
come  out  more  clearly  when  the  sun 
shines  directly  on  them.  So,  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  face,  it  is  not 
strong  and  characteristic  effects  which 
give  the  most  complete  idea,  but  a soft, 


equable,  diffused  light.  In  the  eyes  of 
this  class  of  photographers  accent  is 
not  merely  unnecessary,  i-t  is  positively 
harmful,  and  if  their  negative  of  a hu- 
man mask  shows  a salient  feature  or 
a conspicuous  wrinkle,  or  a bit  of  high 
relief  anywhere,  they  remove  it  by  skil- 
ful retouching,  until  the  epidermis  has 
the  roundness  of  an  inflated  bladder, 
and  the  shadow  fades  away  upon  the 
oval  of  a human  cheek,  as  it  does  on 
the  paunch  of  a balloon. 

Now  all  this  was  much  more  the  fault 
of  the  operator  than  of  the  process.  It 
is  not  that  the  artists  were  wrong  in 
condemning  the  proofs  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment,  but  that  they 
went  a little  too  fast  when  they  an- 
nounced that  the  process  in  question 
was  capable  of  nothing  better.  When 
the  man  of  true  taste  appeared,  and 
flung  the  dogmas  of  photography  to  the 
winds,  delicate,  refined,  harmonious 
work  immediately  began  to  appear. 
There  is  no  exaggerated  perspective  in 
the  interiors  of  M.  Puyo;  there  are  no 
“black  holls”  in  those  of  M.  Demachy, 
nor  needless  details  in  the  landscapes 
of  M.  Bucquet,  nor  soft,  round  flesh  in 
the  faces  of  M.  Maskell,  M.  Kuhn 
and  M.  Hollyer.  The  skies  of  Messrs, 
llenneberg  and  Horsley  Hinton  are 
veritable  canopies— full  of  life  and 
power.  Even  when,  in  nature,  the  sky 
is  blue,  the  tone  of  it  is  made  so  strong 
in  the  picture  that  white  houses  come 
out  light  against  it,  as  in  the  “Bromp- 
ton  Road”  of  M.  Calland.  The  inven- 
tory and  the  official  report  are  out  of 
fashion.  The  aim  is  now  to  reproduce 
general  effects,  not  minute  details;  the 
accumulation  of  facts  is  less  prized 
than  the  simplification  of  the  idea.  The 
artist  no  longer  selects  those  hours  of 
broad  sunshine  when  everything  is  re- 
vealed, but  the  approach  of  twilight, 
when  some  things  are  merely  divined. 
It  has  occurred  to  him  that  over-exacti- 
tude is  an  error  in  art,  because  it  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination;  whereas 
the  indefinite  conducts  to  the  infinite. 
A valley,  a hillside,  a jetty  running  out 
over  the  sea,  objects  commonplace 
enough  when  their  outlines  are  all  de- 
fined and  their  uses  evident,  become, 
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when  partially  veiled  by  mist,  attrac- 
tive because  unattained,  and  curious 
because  unknown.  The  soft  is  to  the 
cleat'  what  hope  is  to  satiety.  It  is  the 
equivalent  in  art  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  in  life — the  delicious  uncertainty 
•of  a soul  touched  by  hope,  but  not  yet 
endowed  with  assurance;  where  the  de- 
sire which  it  begins  to  seem  possible 
to  gratify  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
piqued  by  the  obstacles  to  its  gratifica- 
tion; where  all  is  promised,  but  noth- 
ing bestowed;  all  guessed,  but  nothing 
acknowledged;  where  faces  and  land- 
scapes, earth,  heaven  and  love  itself 
are  seen  in  the  vague,  suggestive  light 
of  dawn,  and  not  in  the  bold  glare  of 
mid-day. 

hi. 

But  is  this  enough  to  constitute  an 
art?  It  is  all  very  well  to  suppress 
certain  defects  in  the  photographic 
image,  but  the  suppression  of  defects 
will  not  make  a work  of  art  without 
the  presence  of  certain  qualities;  most 
of  all  without  the  presence,  either 
known  or  divined,  of  the  workman’s 
touch,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
machine.  Art  should  be — to  parody  the 
words  of  Bacon— the  machine  plus  the 
man;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  a host  of  faults,  due  less  to  the 
instrument  than  to  the  will  of  the  op- 
erator, and  less  to  the  entire  absence  of 
the  latter  than  to  its  unfortunate  inter- 
vention. 

This  intervention  seems,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  be  a very  insignificant  mat- 
ter. Choose  your  position,  arrange 
your  apparatus,  make  some  suggestions 
about  attitude,  soften  the  light— and 
that  is  all!  What  the  plate  records 
must  be  accepted,  and  what  it  does  not 
record  cannot  be  put  there.  All  that 
remains  for  the  photographer  to  do  is 
to  pour  more  or  less  acid  over  his  reve- 
lator,  unless  possibly  his  genius  may 
rise  to  the  height  of  using  pyrogallol 
instead  of  iron,  or  substituting  rough 
paper  for  smooth.  Is  there  anything 
personal  about  such  a process  as  this? 
What  room  is  there  for  sentiment,  for 
emotion,  for  the  unmistakable  sign- 


manual  of  the  workman?  Where  is  the 
unerring  touch  which  gives  the  syn- 
thesis of  a profile,  an  expression,  an  at- 
titude, bringing  out  characteristics  of 
race  and  of  epoch,  as  the  pencil  of 
Gavarni  or  M.  Forain  can  do?  Where 
is  the  genius  for  composition  which 
gathers  up  in  a single  work  informa- 
tion derived  from  many  different 
sources?  Where,  the  imagination 
which  creates  the  uncreated,  and  real- 
izes the  unreal?  Where  is  that  incom- 
municable vision  whence  it  results  that 
Corot,  Rousseau  and  Millet,  set  down 
before  the  same  landscape,  will  pro- 
duce three  pictures  as  diverse  as  if  they 
were  painted  in  three  different  planets; 
whereas  ten  plates,  accurately  adjusted 
before  the  same  view,  will  produce,  in 
the  hands  of  ten  different  operators, 
precisely  similar  images?  Is  not  the 
most  beautiful  photograph  as  thor- 
oughly divested  of  all  these  features  as 
it  is  of  the  colors  which  impart  to  all 
objects  their  form  and  relief,  their  dis- 
tance and  their  splendor? 

These  are  grave  objections;  they 
would  be  more  so  if  well  founded, 
which  they  are  not.  You  can,  of 
course,  no  more  expect  to  get  from  a 
photograph  the  brilliant  and  savory 
qualities  of  a painting  than  you  can 
get  the  characteristics  of  architecture, 
music  or  horticulture.  It  should  be 
compared  only  with  analogous  things— 
with  crayon  drawings,  washes  in  sepia 
or  Chinese  ink,  charcoal,  red-chalk  or 
even  cameo-cutting;  that  is  to  say,  with 
any  representation  of  an  image  either 
in  black  and  white  or  in  all  the  shades 
of  some  one  color,  from  the  darkest, 
which  are  almost  black,  to  the  palest, 
which  are  almost  white.  We  may  al- 
low photography  to  differ  from  lead- 
pencil  drawing  and  lithography,  with- 
out for  this  reason  refusing  it  the  name 
of  art.  Otherwise  we  should  have  to 
withhold  that  title  from  the  works  of 
M.  Allonge,  or  the  drawings  of  M.  Sher- 
mitte,  which  bear  no  relation  whatever 
to  a sketch  by  Ingres.  And  in  short, 
we  may  admire  without  reserve  the 
truthfulness  of  Ingres,  the  depth  of 
Gavarni,  the  synthesis  of  M.  Forain 
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and  tlie  analysis  of  M.  Caran  d’Ache, 
without  affirming  that  the  complete  art 
of  black  and  white  is  something  be- 
tween tlie  portrait  of  “Thomas  Vire- 
loque”  and  the  sketch  of  the  bailiffs  in 
“Doux  Pays.” 

The  question  is  not  whether  photog- 
raphy possesses  the  same  qualities  as 
other  processes,  but  whether  it  pos- 
sesses any  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
them;  whether  the  role  of  the  artist  is 
important  enough  in  this  case  to  mod- 
ify the  aspect  of  a work— that  is  to  say, 
whether  bis  intervention  suffices  to 
make  it  a production  and  not  merely  a 
reproduction;  whether,  finally,  to  the 
essential  beauty  of  any  given  view, 
which  is  common  property,  he  adds 
that  of  a thought  or  emotion  peculiarly 
his  own. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  photographic 
process  minutely,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  three  different  stages  at 
which  the  operator  intervenes  very  de- 
cisively. First,  he  selects  the  object  or 
the  landscape  to  be  represented.  This 
appears  easy  enough,  but  in  reality  it 
is  not  at  all  so.  “In  nature,”  said 
Corot,  “there  are  no  two  objects  alike;” 
and  Bertin  and  Aligny,  who  were  his 
companions  in  nature-study,  laud  him 
to  the  skies,  because  he  knew  better 
than  any  other  man — where  to  place 
himself.  It  is,  then,  a science  to  know 
the  best  point  from  which  to  view  an 
object;  and  not  that  point  alone,  but 
the  season,  the  hour,  the  occasion,  the 
raison  d’etre  of  the  picture. 

Quis,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quo- 
modo,  quaudo. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  loveliest  ob- 
ject on  earth  may  be  a poor  subject  for 
a picture  if  it  be  not  seen  at  the  proper 
angle,  and  the  “aesthetic  moment;”  and 
on  the  other  hand,  what  admirable  sub- 
jects there  are  in  the  humblest  things 
about  us,  if  only  we  ourselves  possess 
the  eyes  and  the  heart  to  discern  them! 
The  curve  of  a highway,  the  right  line 
of  a fence,  the  smoke  from  a chimney, 
a rugged  tree-trunk,  a drooping  bough, 
a sheet  of  water  that  reflects  and  im- 
parts a tremulous  motion  to  the  feath- 
ery clouds— such  things  are  quite 


enough.  All  about  us  Nature  is  inces- 
santly composing  fleeting  but  delicious 
pictures.  They  do  not  need  to  be  cre- 
ated; there  they  are!  the  point  is  to  see 
them.  “On  chance  occasions,”  ob- 
serves Jules  Breton,  “nature  herself 
will  exhibit  a perfectly  beautiful  pic- 
ture;” and  Frederick  Walker,  the  ad- 
mirable artist  of  the  “Harbor  of  Ref- 
uge”: “Composition  is  nothing  but  the 
art  of  preserving  a happy  effect  acci- 
dentally perceived.”  It  is  not  enough, 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary,  to 
plant  one’s  self  in  front  of  the  cliff  of 
Etretat,  or  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  or  the- 
square  tower  of  Saint-Honorat,  or  the 
islands  of  Lerins,  in  order  to  produce  a 
masterpiece.  The  most  picturesque- 
land  will  afford  no  subject  to  him  who* 
is  incapable  of  discovering  one  in  the 
endless  variations  of  the  most  monot- 
onous landscape.  To  know  how  to  see — 
that  is  the  main  point.  But,  alas!  how 
many  amateurs  there  are  who  pass  by 
the  picture  in  a landscape  as  the  ambi- 
tious pass  by  happiness  in  life— with- 
out ever  seeing  it!  And  both  alike  plod' 
solemnly  on,  with  a box  of  colors  or  a 
pack  of  illusions  on  the  back,  on  the- 
lookout  for  remote  marvels,  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  those  awaiting 
them  at  their  own  doors — if  only  thejr 
had  the  wit  to  look! 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  human- 
figures.  If  it  be  true  that  “a  problem- 
well  stated  is  half  solved,”  it  is  even- 
more  so  that  a figure  well  posed  is  half 
drawn.  The  rest  is  but  a matter  of 
accuracy  of  eye  and  hand.  Now  the 
photographer  is  a composer.  He  poses 
not  the  image  in  his  mind,  but  tlie  re- 
ality. He  arranges,  not  the  lines  im- 
printed upon  the  sensitized  plate,  but 
the  living  lines  before  his  eyes.  To 
produce  a picture  like  “La  Source,”  you 
must  be  able  not  only  to  draw  like 
Ingres,  but  to  compose  like  Ingres. 
The  model  whom  he  employed  never 
took,  of  his  own  accord,  that  fine,  sim- 
ple, noble  attitude;  or  if  he  did  take  it, 
it  was  by  an  accident  which  had  to  be 
seized  and  utilized.  And  is  not  this 
precisely  what  the  photographer  does?' 

The  kinship  between  the  photog- 
rapher and  the  artist  comes  out  in  the- 
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suggestions  they  make  to  their  models. 
Every  one  knows  in  what  horror  por- 
trait-painters hold  those  smooth,  stiff 
stuffs  which  do  not  readily  fall  into 
folds.  The  foremost  photographic  art- 
ist in  England,  Mrs.  Cameron,  tells  a 
story  in  her  “Memoirs”  which  shows 
that  she  shared  that  horror  to  the  full. 
The  success  she  had  in  taking  the  like- 
nesses of  women  procured  her,  one  day, 
the  following  letter: — 

“Miss  Lydia  Louisa  Summerhouse 
Donkins  informs  Mrs.  Cameron  that 
she  desires  to  sit  for  her  portrait.  Miss 
Lydia  Louisa  Summerhouse  Donkins 
keeps  her  carriage,  and  can,  therefore, 
assure  Mrs.  Cameron  that  she  will  ar- 
rive with  her  toilette  perfectly  fresh. 
If  Miss  Lydia  Louisa  Summerhouse 
Donkins  is  satisfied  with  her  portrait, 
she  has  a friend  who  also  keeps  her 
•carriage,  and  who  will  also  be  pleased 
to  sit  for  her  picture.” 

“I  replied  to  Miss  Lydia  Louisa  Sum- 
merhouse Donkins  that  Mrs.  Cameron, 
mot  being  a professional  photographer, 
regretted  exceedingly  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  take  her  likeness,  but 
that  if  Mrs.  Camerson  had  been  able, 
she  would  have  much  preferred  that 
the  lady’s  toilette  should  be  mussed.”1 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
photographic  composition  applies  only 
to  portraits  and  to  little  scenes  of  mod- 
ern genre,  taken  in  a studio  light. 
'There  are  photographs  of  historical 
scenes,  and  fabulous  personages  taken 
in  impressive  chiaroscuro.  We  have 
Saint  Cecilias,  Doctor  Fausts  in  their 
laboratories,  Judiths  admitting  a ray  of 
light  through  the  parted  curtains  of  a 
tent,  dead  Christs  extended  upon  slabs 
<of  stone.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
things  are  in  the  best  taste,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  despised  as  achievements. 
T?wo  little  pictures  by  Van  Honthorst 
called  “By  Night,”  in  the  same  small 
saloon  of  the  Palazzo  Doria  at  Rome 
where  hangs  the  portrait  of  Innocent 
X.  by  Velasquez,  have  always  been 
greatly  admired;  but  they  are  not  a 
“whit  superior  in  coldness  and  truthful- 
mess  of  effect  to  the  nocturnal  photo- 
-graphs  of  M.  Puyo  entitled  respec- 
1 Mrs.  Cameron.  “Annals  of  My  Glass  House.” 


tively  “Vengeance”  and  “The  Lamp 
Smokes.” 

The  first  attempts  at  representing  his- 
torical compositions  by  photography 
were  made,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  En- 
gland; and  we  must  turn  once  more  to 
the  pages  of  Mrs.  Cameron  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  enthusiasm  which  they 
excited. 

“I  turned  my  coal-cellar  into  a lab- 
oratory, and  a kind  of  glazed  hen-coop 
which  I had  given  to  the  children  be- 
came my  studio.  I set  the  hens  at  lib- 
erty—-and  I hope  and  trust  they  were 
not  eaten — while  the  revenue  which  my 
sons  had  derived  from  the  sale  of  fresh 
eggs  was  cut  off.  But  everybody  sym- 
pathized with  my  new  undertaking, 
and  to  the  society  of  hens  and  chickens 
succeeded  that  of  poets,  prophets,  paint- 
ers and  charming  young  girls,  who  in 
their  turn  conferred  immortality  upon 
my  humble  little  farm. 

“An  intimate  friend  of  ours  lent  me 
the  kindest  assistance  in  my  first  ex- 
periments. Without  pausing  to  con- 
sider that,  while  humoring  my  fancy, 
he  might  make  himself  ridiculous,  he 
consented,  with  that  magnanimity 
wThich  is  the  sure  mark  of  disinter- 
ested friendship,  to  be  by  turns  Friar 
Laurence  with  Juliet,  Frospero  with 
Miranda,  and  Ahasuerus  with  Queen 
Esther,  to  hold  a poker  like  a sceptre— 
and,  in  short,  to  do  everything  that  I 
desired. 

“The  consequences  were,  not  merely 
pictures  for  me,  but  a marriage  be- 
tween Prospero  and  Miranda.  The 
happiness  and  comfort  of  a veritable 
King  Cophetua  have,  I trust,  been  se- 
cured; and  it  is  certain  that  he  regards 
Miranda  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  his 
royal  crown. 

“It  was  the  sight  of  my  work  which 
determined  him  to  speak,  and  there  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  sweetest  possible 
idyls  in  real  life,  resulting  in  a mar- 
riage of  inclination,  and  in  children 
whose  beauty  renders  them  as  worthy 
to  be  photographed  as  their  mother 
was  before  them.” 

This  last  is  a truly  artistic  touch,  and 
what  follows  is  worthy  of  a Pre- 
Raphaelite. 
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“I  was  then  at  Little  Holland  House, 
whither  I had  transported  my  appara- 
tus in  order  to  take  the  portrait  of  the 
great  Carlyle. 

“When  I had  men  of  this  sort  before 
my  camera  my  whole  soul  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  desire  to  do  my  duty  to 
my  model  by  faithfully  reproducing 
the  greatness  of  the  inner,  no  less  than 
the  features  of  the  outer  man.  A pho- 
tograph thus  taken  is  almost  the  per- 
sonification of  a prayer.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  either,  that 
great  natural  scenes  and  life-studies 
like  the  “Vision  Antique,”  for  exam- 
ple, are  forbidden  to  photography. 
What  is  this  closed  carriage  drawn  up 
on  the  edge, of  a desert  strand,  with  a 
view  between  two  gloomy  promon- 
tories over  the  open  sea  to  a bare  and 
solitary  horizon?  Strange  tourists  are 
these  who  descend  from  the  vehicle. 
Women  arrayed  in  chiton  and  diplois, 
who  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  house  of  the  Vettii,  or 
the  stucco  reliefs  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian; then  comes  a man  bearing  a 
box  about  three  feet  long;  after  him  a 
chief  of  police.  They  are  all  threading 
their  way  among  the  tall  grasses  or 
stopping  to  gather  flowers.  The  chief 
of  police  appears  to  be  there  for  the  de- 
fense of  art  against  the  indiscreet  curi- 
osity and  untimely  zeal  of  rural  militia, 
coast  guards  and  custom-house  officers. 
Perhaps  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
aesthetic  figure,  but  he  will  not  appear 
in  the  picture.  And  still  the  proces- 
sion advances,  under  the  olives,  beside 
the  waves,  among  the  saline  beach- 
plants.  For  the  first  time  in  years  im- 
memorial, peplums  have  come  out  of 
the  property-shops  to  flutter  in  the 
open  air.  The  light  calyptra  no  longer 
sweep  the  boards — but  are  swollen  by 
sea  breezes,  and  catch  upon  the  points 
of  the  lentisks.  The  water  in  the  foun- 
tain-basin once  more  reflects  the  noble 
folds  of  the  anabola , and  the  wind  finds 
its  way  into  the  hollow  flute.  Far  bet- 
ter than  those  green-bronze  mirrors 
preserved  in  the  glass  cases  of  muse- 
ums, these  basins  will  tell  the  new 
canephorw  whether  their  jars  are  grace- 
fully balanced.  There  is  no  anachro- 


nism. By  taking  their  draped  figures 
into  the  open  air,  the  photographers 
have  re-discovered  the  antique  life;  for, 
in  the  landscape,  we  get  the  same  sur- 
rounding wherein  moved  the  contem- 
poraries of  Anacreon.  It  might  startle- 
a piano  to  be  played  by  a man  in  a 
himation,  but  let  that  man  go  into  the- 
forest,  or  out  upon  the  seashore,  and 
his  costume  harmonizes  better  than 
any  other  has  ever  done  with  the  lines 
of  nature.  The  frame  recognizes  the 
figure,  and  smiles  upon  it.  Under  the- 
olive,  tarde  crescens,  in  the  land  of  ver 
assiduum,  there  seems  no  miracle  in  the- 
revival  of  the  feasts  and  the  games- 
that  are  sculptured  upon  bas-reliefs.. 
The  potters  in  the  suburbs  are  still 
making  cratera  and  lecythes.  The- 
water  of  the  fountain  sings  the  same 
song  as  of  old.  Since  there  are  pine- 
trees  still,  why  not  thyrses?  The  tor- 
toise subsists,  and  hence,  the  lyre;  the 
reed  and  hence  the  syrinx.  Let  the 
“Vision  Antique”  pass  on! 

The  artful  photographer  has  chosen 
the  place,  the  time,  the  faces  and  the 
costumes;  he  knows  the  attitudes  nec- 
essary to  reproduce  the  group  he  de- 
sires to  form.  They  are  in  his  head;  he 
describes  them  to  his  models,  and  the- 
thing  is  done.  He  will  copy  reality 
when  reality  affords  him  his  vision — 
not  before.  He  has  calculated  the 
height  of  the  heads  above  the  horizon- 
line, the  length  of  the  shadows  on  the 
grass,  the  angle  of  the  sun’s  declining 
rays,  the  glint  of  light  upon  elbow  and 
shoulder,  the  folds  into  which  veil  and 
tunic  will  fall,  when  the  rising  wind 
shall  lend  them  that  rhythmic  flutter 
which  we  see  in  the  drapery  of  the 
Samothracian  Victory  in  the  Louvre. 
Up  and  down  the  beach  the  figure  goes 
— twenty  attitudes  are  taken  and  re- 
jected; no,  that  is  not  Ariadne!  The 
place  is  about  to  be  abandoned— when 
suddenly,  involuntarily,  by  a spontane- 
ous gesture,  the  model  realizes  the  ideal! 
For  one  second  Ariadne  is  here  “telling 
her  sorrows  to  the  rocks,”  and  quick  as-, 
lightning  the  photographer  notes  upon* 
his  sensitive  plate  what  he  has  been 
longing,  searching,  preparing  for,  dur- 
ing months,  and,  it  may  be,  years. 
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And  still,  some  critics  will  object,  bis 
part  in  the  business  amounts  to  very 
little.  It  is  all  comprised  in  the  choice 
of  a landscape  and  an  arrangement  of 
figures  like  that  of  a tableau-vivant. 
And  if  this  were  all,  would  it  be  so 
very  small  a matter?  These  airs  of  dis- 
dain are  amusing  on  the  part  of  the 
art-critic  who  regularly  judges  a pic- 
ture or  a group  of  statuary  according  to 
the  choice  of  a subject,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures,  and  not  at  all  by 
its  technical  qualities.  Take  any  no- 
tice of  the  salon,  and  count  the  pages 
devoted  to  anatomy,  myology,  perspec- 
tive, the  harmonious  blending  of 
lights,  the  mixing  of  pigments— to  all 
the  subsidiary  elements  of  the  picture — 
and  compare  them  with  the  pages,  ten- 
fold in  number,  which  are  consecrated 
to  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  you 
will  see  with  how  good  a grace  the  crit- 
ics make  light,  in  theory,  of  the  sole 
matter  with  which  they  practically  con- 
cern themselves,  when  they  undertake 
to  pass  judgment  on  a work  of  art. 

But  the  photographer  interferes  a 
second  time,  and  now  it  is  with  the 
technical  process  itself— that  is  to  say, 
the  development  of  the  negative.  As 
he  has  already  chosen  the  natural 
scene,  the  hour  and  the  atmospheric  ef- 
fect, so  now  he  chooses  for  his  negative 
the  scale  of  color— the  key-note 
whereby  he  will  graduate  his  values. 
We  all  know  what  developing  a nega- 
tive means.  It  is  plunging  a sensitized 
plate  into  a liquid  which  brings  out,  lit- 
tle by  little,  the  image  potentially  pres- 
ent in  the  said  plate.  According  to  the 
composition  of  this  liquid,  which  may 
be  modified  during  immersion,  we  get 
an  image  more  or  less  hard— where  the 
lights  and  shades  are  more  or  less 
strongly  contrasted.  The  photographer 
may  heighten  or  lessen  this  contrast — 
and  so  alter,  in  a pre-determined  man- 
ner, the  effect  produced  by  nature.  He 
can  also — though  this  is  more  difficult- 
render  one  part  of  the  image  more  evi- 
dent than  another,  as,  for  instance,  he 
can  bring  out  the  sky  more  strongly 
than  the  earth — and  so  give  it  the 
requisite  depth  and  solidity.  Here  the 
action  of  the  artist  upon  the  negative 


stops.  He  may  not  “re-touch”  that. 
But  his  role  is  not  accomplished  when 
the  negative  is  developed.  The  work  of 
the  professional  photographer  does  in- 
deed terminate  here.  He  goes  off  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  his  assistants 
print  as  many  proofs  as  are  required. 
But  the  artist  takes  his  negative  and 
studies  it,  regarding  it  as  a mere- 
sketch  thrown  off  by  the  instrument 
under  his  direction.  What  he  has  now 
to  do  is  to  transform  a study  into  a pic- 
ture. The  professional  considers  that 
his  task  is  done;  the  artist  that  his  is 
just  beginning. 

For  it  is  in  the  printing  of  the  proof 
that  the  tact  and  feeling  of  the  man 
come  in,  and  the  controlling  power 
takes  its  revenge  on  the  automatic. 
The  negative  is  the  work  of  the  ma- 
chine, but  the  proof,  like  the  style,  is 
the  man  himself.  So  true  is  this  that 
the  hard,  flat  negative  is  sometimes 
barely  recognizable  in  the  highly  mod- 
elled, and  delicately  illumined  repro-  * 
duction  of  the  true  artist.  There  are 
two  photographs,  one  of  which  is  called 
“A  Study,”  and  the  other,  “A  Silvery 
Morning.”  Both  are  landscapes  of 
reeds  and  water,  woods  and  clouds. 
You  look  at  them;  you  find  the  second 
incomparably  more  beautiful  than  the 
first,  and  you  pass  on,  only  to  learn  to 
your  amazement  that  they  are  by  the 
same  author,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear,  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  they  represent  the  same 
landscape!  Is  it  possible?  Not  only  so, 
but  they  are  from  the  same  negative! 
Enlargement,  a change  of  paper  and  of 
mounting,  a transposition  of  the  values, 
thanks  to  these,  the  proof  is  no  longer 
the  same  thing.  It  is  the  same  canvas 
but  no  longer  the  same  treatment,  the 
same  words  to  another  tune.  What 
has  been  added?  An  acid?  No,  a 
sentiment.  A body?  No,  a soul. 

The  sole  advance  actually  made  in 
material  and  technique  consists  in  the 
employment  of  erasing-paper.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  papers  upon  which 
proofs  are  printed  are  of  three  sorts: 
first,  the  white,  albuminized  paper 
which  turns  black  spontaneously  under 
the  action  of  light,  where  the  operator 
can  only  interfere  to  arrest  that  action; 
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second,  paper  treated  with  bromine, 
where  the  first  weak  development  takes 
place  in  a bath,  after  which  the  op- 
erator interferes  with  pencils  dipped  in 
a liquid  adapted  to  bring  out  the  image; 
and,  lastly,  papers  tinted,  say,  in  Van- 
dyke brown  or  burnt  Sienna  from  which 
all  which  the  light  has  not  strongly 
fixed  is  gradually  removed  with  water 
and  pencil-point,  leaving  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  proof  only  that  which  the 
artist  desires  to  have  permanent.  The 
image  is  thus  produced  by  a process  of 
erasure,  and  in  the  case  of  both  the  last- 
named  papers,  it  is  produced  very 
slowly.  The  result  is  due  to  the  direct 
interference  of  the  operator’s  hand,  and 
is  thus  controlled  by  a living  and  fluc- 
tuating will,  not  by  the  action  of  un- 
changing, natural  laws. 

We  see  at  once  how  the  part  jilayed 
by  the  man  has  increased  in  impor- 
tance. What  a feeble  being,  and  re- 
duced to  what  humiliating  functions, 
was  the  photographer  of  other  days! 
From  the  moment  when  the  negative 
was  plunged  into  the  bath,  he  was 
powerless.  He  could  but  lean  over  his 
basins,  lull  of  poisonous  liquids,  and 
wait,  inactive  and  disarmed,  until  the 
deadly  acids  should  have  done  their 
work.  His  position  was  at  once  grave 
and  comical.  The  thing  must  be  done 
in  darkness  and  solitude,  like  treason 
or  crime.  The  lantern  dimly  burning 
cast  upon  the  broken  lines  a few  red 
spots,  like  drops  of  blood.  The  man 
wandered  about  among  his  trays  and 
basins — so  like  those  of  a surgeon’s 
operating-room — or  arranged  the  white, 
grey,  blue,  green  or  pink  phials,  which 
reminded  one  of  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
or  a hair-dresser’s.  His  eyes  might  not 
penetrate  the  awful  mystery,  wherein 
the  nascent  image  of  a brow,  a cheek,  a 
field,  a lake,  an  insect,  a bird,  a branch 
or  a flower  was  defining  itself  inde- 
pendently of  him. 

Nowadays  the  windows  are  partially 
raised,  and  the  proof  no  longer  lies 
either  in  a gold  or  a silver  bath,  but  is 
set  up  on  a board,  like  a water-color. 
Bright  tears  of  pure  water,  squeezed 
out  of  a sponge,  flow  over  it,  and  under 
Ihis  intelligent  and  sparkling  dew-fall 


a face  is  born,  grows,  is  illuminated. 
There  is  the  bare  shoulder,  there  the 
supple  neck  and  floating  hair;  here 
comes  the  line  which  represents  the 
arch  of  the  eyebrow,  and  now  the 
rounded  cheek  appears  in  softest  chi- 
aroscuro! Slowly,  lazily,  like  a child 
awaking  from  sleep,  the  image  opens 
its  eyes,  its  lips.  The  shadow  takes  on 
substance;  it  speaks,  it  smiles,  it  is  on 
the  point  of  telling  all,  when  the  artist 
stays  his  hand.  He  recalls  that  saying 
of  Jules  Breton,  that  all  must  not  be 
told . and  he  feels  its  truth.  Poetry 
consists  of  the  unknown,-  and  what 
gives  a picture  its  highest  charm  is  that 
it  cannot  destroy  that  charm  by  speak- 
ing, as  the  living  being,  alas!  too  often 
does.  The  illusion  created  by  the 
beauty  of  these  pictured  people  is  a 
lasting  one;  and  their  perpetual  silence 
permits  us  to  believe  that  the  inner 
light  equals  the  outward  radiance. 

When  the  artist  brings  his  proof  out 
of  the  studio  into  full  daylight  all  that 
the  man  has  put  into  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent.  It  is  no  more  the  child  of 
matter  and  chance,  but  heart  and  mind 
have  collaborated  in  its  formation;  and 
precisely  because  there  is  room  here  for 
folly  and  mistake,  there  is  also  room 
for  truth  and  love.  And  if  so  be  that 
the  picture  is  beautiful,  what  name 
shall  we  give  it?  Shall  we  deny  it  that 
of  a work  of  art  because  it  is  called  a 
photograph  rather  than  a sketch  in 
charcoal  or  red-chalk,  and  because  the 
artist,  instead  of  working  with  a bit  of 
charred  wood  has,  in  some  sort, 
wielded  a sunbeam? 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 

Robert  de  la  Sizeranne. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

[IlOW  CLYTEMNESTRA  SAVED  A 
KINGDOM. 

A STORY  OF  DYNAMITE. 

“The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest — cats.” 
(An  Apology  for  the  late  Sir  Henry  Taylor.) 

This  is  a story  with  a purpose. 

The  purpose  is  to  rescue  from  unde- 
served oblivion  the  memory  of  a deliverer. 


How  Clytemnestra 

The  chamberlain  of  the  prince  royal 
and  the  head  of  police  at  Mabenaggio 
have  received  from  the  press  and  the 
public  the  entire  credit.  Both,  I under- 
stand, have  been  decorated  by  the  Per- 
sonage. 

This  is  a world  whose  injustice  cries  to 
Heaven.  Otherwise  Clytemnestra  must 
have  received,  at  least,  a golden  saucer 
for  her  morning  milk. 


There  was  silence  in  the  night 
nursery. 

Joffie  had  just  been  ignominiously 
expelled  from  bed,  and  flung  away 
under  Sarah’s  bed  in  the  corner. 

He  lay  sprawling,  in  an  attitude  of 
complete  abandonment.  His  nose  (long 
i since  bald)  rested  on  the  boards;  his 
legs  and  single  arm  were  strewed  upon 
the  carpet. 

The  cause  of  his  summary  dethrone- 
ment was,  that  Ma  Betty,  meaning  it 
in  affection,  had  called  him  her  “hea- 
venly petling.”  Joffie  objected,  on  the 
ground  that,  whatever  she  meant, 
“heavenly  petling”  was  in  Monkeyish 
a term  of  insult.  Ma  Betty  having  re- 
j fused,  characteristically,  to  withdraw 
the  expression,  Joffie  became,  so  she 
said,  abusive;  and  she  judged  it  incon- 
sistent with  her  personal  dignity  to  al- 
low him  to  remain  in  her  bed. 

Ma  Betty  therefore  sat  up,  and  cast 
him  away  so  vigorously  that  the  light 
sleeve  of  her  nightgown  flew  far  up 
; above  her  round,  dimpled  elbow.  They 
| were  old  nightgowns,  and  short  in  the 
sleeves,  but  they  were  to  “do”  till  that 
| millennium  date  arrived  called  “Mother 
getting  back.” 

Ma  Betty  having  heard  Joffie  fall 
; with  a “flab”  far  away  on  that  coast- 
| line  where  the  carpet  met  the  boards, 
lay  back  composedly  and  cuddled 
Jiffie.  For  awhile  there  was  silence. 

Ma  Peggy,  being  of  a more  restless 
i disposition,  did  not  quite  enjoy  it.  If 
| this  sort  of  thing  went  on,  she  would, 
she  was  aware,  go  to  sleep  much  sooner 
than  she  intended.  She  bore  it  for  a 
minute  and  a quarter.  Then,  “I  b’lieve 
! Joffie’s  sorry,”  she  said. 
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“No,  he  isn’t,”  said  Ma  Betty,  who 
was  a disciplinarian;  “he  hasn’t  had 
time.” 

“Why  not?  I get  sorry  quite  quickly. 
I’m  sure  he  is.  And  so  cold.” 

“Indeed,  Ma,  I’m  good”  (a  dismal 
squeak  representing  the  voice  of  the 
penitent). 

“No,  Joffie,  you’ve  got  a vi’lent  tem- 
per. It  takes  him  a long  while  to  get 
good.  If  Julia  was  awake,  I’d  tell  her 
to  go  and  talk  to  him.  But  she’s  very 
snory  to-night;  ever  since  Sarah  put  the 
candle  out.  Julia’s  an  unsuccessful 
mother.  She  might  almost  as  well  be 
a doll.  And  James  is  too  severe  with 
him.  Besides,  you  know  we  can’t  have 
him  back,  because  we  mayn’t  get  out 
and  fetch  him,  Jiffie’s  nicer  to 
cuddle.  Would  you  like  her?  Oh, 
Peggy,  you’ve  pulled  all  your  clothes 
out!” 

“If  I lie  still  I shall  go  to  sleep.  I fink 
you’re  horrid,  just  because  Jiffie’s  new, 
and  has  got  her  tail  still— a-ya-oo”  (a 
great  yawn). 

“Why,  there’s  that  poor  old  gentle- 
man again,”  said  Ma  Betty  comfort- 
ably. “How  dweadful  he  does  cough.” 

“I  wish— Joffie— old  gentleman — Betty 

The  next  word  never  came.  There 
was  a long  sigh,  a roll,  and— silence. 
One  stronger  than  Ma  Peggy  had  over- 
taken her.  She  lay,  as  usual,  with  her 
head  undermost. 

Ma  Betty,  on  the  other  hand,  propped 
herself  up  with  her  pillow  and  sat  up. 
She  was  not  going  to  break  rules,  but 
Joffie  was  to  be  picked  up  before  she 
slept;  otherwise  she  would  be  cruel  to 
him,  which  was  not  discipline.  In  her 
inmost  soul  she  knew  she  was  very 
sleepy.  But  if  you  have  a big,  shapely, 
(particularly  kissable)  head,  and  you  go 
to  sleep  upright,  it  falls  over  to  one  side 
with  a jerk  and  wakes  you  up.  She 
held  Jiffie  warm  against  her  and  stared, 
in  the  dimness— it  was  moonlight  be- 
yond the  green  Venetian  shutters— at 
the  odd,  irregular  outline  of  “Hairy 
Family”  propped  in  two  rows  along  the 
foot  of  her  bed  and  Ma  Peggy’s. 
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Julia,  James,  Jerry,  Jill’s  Ghost, 
Jaimes,  Jambres. 

Jury,  Jack,  Josiali,  Judge,  Joram, 
Jehoshaphat. 

They  were  undoubtedly,  as  a race, 
prolific ; ever  since  Captain  Abercrombie 
had  discovered  that  little  toy-shop  in 
Paris,  next  door  to  which  he  bought  his 
white  ties.  Before  the  close  of  their 
reign  there  were  twenty-seven  of  them. 
They  lie  now,  poor  dead  corpses,  for- 
gotten, in  the  big  drawer  in  the  spare 
room,  which  the  brigadier-general 
opened  the  other  day  when  he  wanted 
his  dress  clothes.  (But  that,  to  quote 
Mr.  Kipling,  “is  another  story.”)  Their 
history  is  full  of  passion,  a study  in  in- 
fantile affairs  of  the  heart.  It  has  but 
remotely  to  do  with  Clytemnestra’s 
wrongs;  yet  it  lures  me  on. 

The  first  monkeys,  Jack  and  Jill,  had 
been  a peace-offering.  For  several 
years  there  existed  a coolness  between 
Ma  Betty  and  Captain  Abercrombie, 
dating  from  a day  when  she  was  six- 
teen months  old.  Mother  had  gone  out 
to  the  doorstep  to  tell  him  where  the 
colonel  could  be  found;  and,  as  he  stood 
talking  with  his  best  “bowler”  in  his 
hand,  Ma  Betty  peeped  at  him  over 
mothers  shoulder,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  extinguish  “Daddy’s  fat  head” 
with  the  hat.  Ma  Betty,  deeply  of- 
fended, flung  it  off,  inflicting  a fearful 
dint,  and  hid  her  face  in  mother’s  neck. 
“A  difference  of  taste  in  jokes”  (says 
George  Eliot)  “is  a great  strain  on  the 
affections.”  Afterwards,  the  offender’s 
relations  with  Ma  Peggy  continued  per- 
fectly frank,  but  Ma  Betty  was  merely 
polite.  At  times  he  told  himself  that 
“that  kid  would  always  hate  him”  (but 
this  was  just  after  Aunt  Muriel  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  say  to  him). 
Until  he  went  shopping  in  Paris  the 
little  rift  was  never  closed.  But  the 
sight  of  Jack  in  his  little  frock  coat 
(made  to  order  by  a doll’s  tailor  in  the 
Palais  Royal),  and  Jill’s  frilled  pinafore, 
must  have  melted  the  hardest  heart; 
and  Ma  Betty’s  was,  if  anything,  too 
soft.  She  flung  herself  upon  the 
donor’s  neck,  squeezed  the  breath  out 
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of  him,  and  gasped  out,  “Darling! 
Dar-ling!” 

In  their  palmiest  days,  this  family 
were  never  all  clean  at  once.  The  fa- 
vorite of  the  hour  was  always  a thor- 
oughly disgraceful  object;  his  many  ex- 
periences told  on  him.  The  case  of 
Joffie  is,  thus,  merely  typical. 

Like  the  rest,  he  was  made,  out- 
wardly, of  the  fur  of  a gray  rabbit. 
His  body  was  stuffed,  Ma  Peggy  said, 
with  hay.  Ma  Betty,  who  went  deeper 
into  things,  said  part  with  hay,  part 
with  cotton  wool,  part  w.ith  feathers. 
His  legs  not  being  stuffed  like  his  trunk, 
but  merely  double  strips  of  fur,  he  pre- 
sented much  the  same  profile  as  a 
portly,  elderly  gentleman.  His  body 
was  still  very  sweet  in  places,  though 
his  head  was  entirely  bald.  “It’s  love,” 
said  Ma  Betty  to  Monsignore,  when  he 
remarked  on  this,  “all  love — and  wash- 
ing;” and  he  thought,  whimsically,  of 
the  toe  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  worn 
shiny  with  ages  of  kissing.  (I  trust  he 
has  since  named  the  fact  in  confession; 
you  could  not  think  of  Joffie  and  be  in 
a reverent  frame  of  mind).  Since 
mother  went  out  to’  the  Soudan  to  nurse 
father,  Joffie  had  no  eyes;  but  then,  as 
Ma  Peggy  problematically  remarked, 
“he  could  not  stick  in  to  you.”  This 
mysterious  utterance  had  reference  to 
mother’s  habit  of  keeping  a box  of 
glass-headed  black  pins,  on  purpose  to 
supply  the  hairy  family  with  organs  of 
vision.  Joffie’s  original  orbs  were  long 
since  gone.  But  the  pins,  stuck  relent- 
lessly down  into  his  reeling  brain,  made 
“lovely  eyes,”  and  you  could  amuse 
yourself  by  the  hour  altering  his  facial 
expression.  I have  seen  Joffie  thus  be- 
come as  many  people  as  Davenport 
Brothers,  in  a much  shorter  space  of 
time.  But  the  balder  he  grew,  the  more 
the  pins  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  - 
head,  where  they  were  points,  not  eyes. 
His  blindness  had  thus  its  alleviations 
for  the  twins.  Beside  Jiffie,  who  was 
comparatively  fresh  and  new,  and  ex- 
actly like  Joffie  when  he  was  fresh  and 
new,  Joffie  presented  to  the  ignorant 
eye  an  air  of  dilapidated  pathos,  sug- 
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gestive  of  one  rapidly  approaching  the  a little  friend  on  the  troop-ship,  fell 
ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  It  was,  overboard,  and  sleeps,  rocked  for  ever 


indeed,  whispered  that  the  tidy  Jiffie 
was  too  good.  “She  never  wanted  to  do 
anything;”  whereas  Joffie  was  glori- 
ously depraved,  a mystery  of  wicked- 
ness nine  inches  long.  He  had,  in  fact, 
lived  a wild  life:  his  experiences  could 
scarcely  be  reckoned  up.  He  had  gone 
to  church  by  mistake  in  mother’s 
pocket,  his  head  (then  crowned  with  a 
green  silk  cap)  sticking  out  visibly; 
while  she,  in  her  ignorance,  wondered 
why  Captain  Abercrombie  could  not 
look  at  her  without  laughing.  Then  he 
had  been  seized  with  a passion  for  sol- 
diering, and  his  friend  had  (rashly) 
given  him  two  old  cartridge  cases  to 
wear  as  boots,  which,  taken  off,  proved 
black  inside  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  and 
cut  Ma  Peggy’s  fingers  in  a way  that 
| smarted  mysteriously  and  horribly. 

Jack  survived  still,  though  his  entire 
organism  gave  signs  of  experience,  and 
of  passionate  affection.  His  head,  hav- 
ing been  sewn  on  again  five  times,  now 
“listed  to  starboard”  so  much  as  to  sug- 
gest permanent  and  cruel  lumbago  in 
the  left  shoulder.  He  was  also  severely 
afflicted  with  “Sealskin-patch-disease,” 
an  epidemic  ailment  (leaving  perma- 
nent traces,  like  small-pox)  which  had 
just  broken  out  among  the  older  mon- 
keys, when  mother  cut  up  her  old 
jacket. 

Jill  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
after  Ma  Peggy  recovered  from  scarlet 
fever.  She  had  slept  with  the  patient 
the  night  the  rash  came  out.  Details 
respecting  her  funeral  pyre  were  con- 
cealed from  Ma  Peggy,  who  threatened 
to  cry  herself  blind;  and  on  the  next 
birthday,  an  exact  reproduction,  pina- 
fore and  all,  appeared.  Not  Jill,  the 
captain  explained — as  Ma  Peggy  said, 
nobody  could  ever  be  Jill  again;  nor  a 
“re-incarnation”;  but  a resurrection,  on 
the  most  ancient  and  orthodox  princi- 
ples, as  represented  by  the  earliest  art. 
It  was  Jill’s  ghost. 

Ah,  these  dear  monkeys!  The  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Julia  and 
James,  of  Jess,  of  Jannes,  who,  given  to 


by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  deeds  and 
sorrows  would  fill  a volume.  But  I am 
more  concerned  with  Ma  Betty,  sitting 
upright  in  bed  with  dropping  eyelids. 
She  was  thankful  to  the  old  gentle- 
man’s cough;  it  kept  on  waking  her  up. 
She  heard,  dreamily,  ladies  coming  up 
from  the  salon;  and  distinguished  the 
step  of  Alfonso  from  the  step  of  Marie 
the  chambermaid.  She  remembered 
hearing  Sarah  wish  these  folks  under- 
stood a Welsh  rabbit,  and  wondered 
what  distinguished  Welsh  rabbits,  why 
they  did  not  stay  in  Wales,  and  whether 
they  were  always  misunderstood,  like 
monkeys.  She  then  went  into  the  gar- 
den to  walk  with  a Welsh  rabbit  and 
condole  with  him.  “You  know,  dearie, 

they  don’t  really  mean ” And  the 

door  opened,  and  she  gave  a great 
jump. 

“Please,  Sarah,  pick  up  Joffie— 
ya-oo ” 

“Bless  the  child!”  said  Sarah,  as  she 
thrust  in  Joffie  and  tucked  his  Ma  up. 
But  before  she  had  finished,  “Daddy’s 
fat  head”  was  gathered  among  the 
things  that  dream. 

ii. 

Monsignore  was  a lonely  man.  As 
Ma  Peggy  said,  he  missed  his  savages 
so.  It  was  a mercy  that,  having  passed 
three  years  in  an  Af  rican  jungle,  with  an 
Irish  American  who  knew  but  one  lan- 
guage for  his  sole  civilized  companion, 
he  could  speak  English  with  some 
fluency.  (I  would  not  rashly  assert  it 
was  this  language  that  his  companion 
spoke.)  So  he  could  share  life  with  the 
twins,  who  (absentia  mother)  freely  ad- 
mired and  criticised  his  unfamiliar  garb 
and  his  English  idiom. 

He  would  have  been  in  the  jungle 
now,  but  for  a passing  English  man  of 
science,  who,  finding  him  down  with 
what  he  called  “fever,”  bluntly  in- 
formed him  that  he  must  either  die  or 
go  home  to  be  treated.  Monsignore 
thought  it  over,  and  came  to  the  reluc- 
tant conclusion  that  his  duty  to  the 
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Church  and  the  savages  forbade  him  to 
die  if  he  could  help  it.  On  arriving  in 
Rome,  he  found  himself  extremely  ill 
and  desolate,  and  quite  forgotten  at  the 
Vatican  and  elsewhere.  His  mother, 
whom  he  had  passionately  loved,  was 
dead.  He  tried  to  take  comfort  in  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  had 
been  his  solace  and  companion  in  many 
lonely  hours;  and  he  went  to  a doctor 
who  said  that  in  time  he  would  get 
well.  The  doctor  named  him  to 
another  patient,  a Papal  Cameriere,  and 
the  Vatican  remembered  that  he  came 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  sent  for  him, 
and  looked  into  his  missionary  work, 
which  was  rather  remarkable.  The  re- 
sult was  his  title  of  Monsignore.  (I 
heard  the  other  day  that  he  is  now 
archbishop  in  partibus  of  Umwangaleba 
and  the  Coral  Coast.)  When  he  went  to 
buy  his  purple  stockings,  it  came  over 
him  with  a shock  that,  after  all,  he  was 
still  civilized  and  a noble  gentleman. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother,  who  was 
chamberlain  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  I 
know  not  where,  who  replied  that  he 
and  the  princely  court  were  at  its  villa 
at  Mabenaggio,  and  Monsignore  could 
not  do  better  than  take  up  quarters  at 
the  hotel. 

That  dawdle,  Ma  Peggy,  was,  for  a 
wonder,  first  in  the  salle  d manger  the 
morning  after  the  disgrace  of  Joffie. 

“Good-morning,  little  lambling,”  said 
Monsignore,  stretching  out  his  hand; 
“where  is  the  sister?”  He  had  just  re- 
turned to  breakfast  after  his  mass. 

“She’s  on  the  terrace,”  said  Ma  Peggy, 
“talking  to  the  black-and-white  cat.” 
She  stood  still  an  instant.  Then  she  put 
her  head  on  one  side. 

“Please — please ,”  she  wheedled,  “ may 
we  come  at  your  table?” 

This  occurred  every  morning.  Mon- 
signore always  waited  for  it.  The 
ragazzina  was  apt  to  make  herself  so 
very  dear. 

Ma  Peggy  crossed  to  where  a tall 
waiter  was  sweeping  crumbs  off  a table 
and  shook  hands  with  him. 

“Good-morning,  ’Fonso,”  she  said; 
“please  put  us  over  there.” 


Alfonso  bowed  almost  double.  Her 
greeting  had  now  ceased  to  embarrass 
him.  He  brought  across  the  two  little 
plates  with  roses  on  them,  which  he 
reserved  for  the  twins;  the  rolls, 
the  jug  of  lait  simple,  the  butter.  The 
hotel  was  conducted  “on  Swiss  princi- 
ples,” which,  being  interpreted,  meant 
you  had  honey  for  breakfast.  Ma 
Peggy  stood  by  and  superintended.  At 
this  hour  of  the  day  she  was  rather 
adorable.  She  wore  her  nut-brown  hair 
cut  square  across  her  shapely  little  fore- 
head; her  big  yellow  eyes  shone;  her 
slim  little  person  wore  an  alert,  cheer- 
ful air,  as  though  she  thoroughly 
looked  forward  to  the  delightful  expe- 
rience of  living  another  day.  She  wore 
a pinafore  exactly  like  Jill’s;  and  “sat 
up”  James  carefully  against  the  red 
earthenware  carafe  opposite  Monsig- 
nore. 

“D’you  know,”  she  began,  in  her 
thrilling  treble,  “James  is  heavier  than 
any  of  them?  He  tumbled  in  mother’s 
bath,  you  know,  and  lay  there  all  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
sopped  and  dweadful  heavy,  and  we 
wrung  him  out  with  a tow’l,  and  hung 
him  before  the  nurs’ry  fire  and  he  spun 
round  and  round,  you  know,  and  he’s 
been  fearful  heavy  ever  since.  He’s 
Jo  file’s  faver,  you  know.  Oh,  here’s 
Betty!” 

“Good-morning,  dear  littling,”  said 
Monsignore. 

Ma  Betty  fell  on  his  neck.  Monsig- 
nore blushed.  Till  he  met  the  twins,  he 
had  not  kissed  anything  since  he  en- 
tered orders. 

“It’s  my  turn  to  pour  his  coffee,”  said 
Ma  Betty;  “you’ve  got  the  milk. 
James,  sit  upright.” 

“And  how,”  said  Monsignore  cour- 
teously, “is  the  white-and-black  cat?  I 
know  not  her  name.” 

“Her  name,”  said  Ma  Betty  deliber- 
ately, “is  Cly-tem-nes-tra.  Peggy, 
you’ve  made  a slop.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry.  Oh-but-you-know, 
I didn’t  mean— James  zogged  my  elbow, 
you  know.” 

“He  didn't.  James  is  quite  serious. 


How  Clytemnestra 

She’s  a darling,  but— oh,  isn’t  it  cruel? 
—three  of  her  kitties  is  dead.  She’s 
only  got  one,  and  she  goes  crying.” 
“And  the  ap-es  ?” 

“Oh!  you— are— funny!”  Ma  Peggy 

had  happily  set  down  the  milk  jug. 
The  two  rolled  about  with  laughter. 

“Monkeys!”  said  Ma  Betty,  when  she 
could  speak.  “Monkeys” — in  a very 

loud  voice.  “Can  you  understand?” 

“I  try,”  said  Monsignore  meekly. 
“They’re  very  well.  At  least,  Julia 
isn’t.  She’s  got  bronchitis  in  both  her 
left  legs.  Jambres  can’t  cure  her. 
Granny  says  he’s  an  iwegular  pwacti- 
tioner.  Oh,  and  we’ve  been  thinking 
ever  so  much  about  the  nermits.” 

“The — how?” 

“Oh-but-you-know,  the  nermits.  You 
told  us.  The  little  old  gentlemen  that 
lived  in  stony  little  houses  on  hills  and 
wore  brown  gowns.  You  said  that 
funny  one  was  a nermit.  We  thought 
we’d  be  nermits,  for  fun,  you  know,  in 
our  bathing  gowns.  But  then  Betty 
thought  we’d  be  savages  instead— we 
could  do  more,  you  know.  Betty 
thought  we’d  never  do  our  hair,  and  we 
wouldn’t  wear  any  clothes,  at  least  only 
our  combin ” 

“Sh!  sh!”  from  Ma  Betty— “you 
shouldn’t.” 

“Don’t  you  fink  savages  is  more  fun, 
though?  Nermits  don’t  go  about  much, 
and— Oh!  I forgot!  That  poor  old 
gentleman  does  cough  so,  all,  all 
night.” 

“The  gentleman  next  door  to  you?” 
“Yes,”  said  Ma  Betty  seriously.  “I’m 
sure  he’s  a very  sad,  poor  old  gentle- 
man. He  coughs  and  coughs,  and  no- 
body doesn’t  seem  to  comfort  him,  nor 
give  him  lozengers,  and  he  looks  very 
sad ” 

“You  have  seen  him?” 

“Yes.  His  door  was  open,  and  I said 
good-morning— he’s  got  such  a dear  old, 
kind,  white  head  like  granny’s,  and  he 
lispses,  like  she  does.  And  he  nodded, 
and  then  he  corned  out  and  patted  my 
head,  and  gave  me  this  rose  what  I 
have  got  pinned  on  my  pinny.  I shall 
give  j him  a present,  but  I don’t  know 
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what.  Do  you  think  he’d  like— what? 
He’s  got  flowers.  And  her  kitties  is  all 
dead,  else  Mr.  Mommer  would  have 
give  me  one,  I know.  I would  like  to 
give  him  sumfing.” 

Monsignore  smiled. 

“Little  dearling,  give  that  which  you 
like  yourself.”  He  held  most  of  the 
higher  virtues  to  be  possible  at  a very 
early  age,  and  watched,  dear  man,  ten- 
derly, to  see  what  would  follow. 

“Betty,”  said  Ma  Peggy,  nodding, 
“suppose  a monkey!” 

“Yes,  yes,  lovely!”  cried  Ma  Betty. 
The  ensuing  dance  of  joyful  excitement 
on  their  chairs  jeopardized  Monsig- 
nore’s coffee-pot,  so  that  he  held  on  to 
it. 

“Gently,  gently,  dear  lambs,”  he  said, 
“ chi  va  piano  va  sano.  And  which  of  the 
ap-es  ?” 

A sudden  hush  fell.  Ma  Betty’s  eager 
little  face  grew  full  of  seriousness  and 
suppressed  emotion. 

“I  think  — not  — James,”  she  said 
slowly. 

James  was  the  very  apple  of  her  eye. 
“Nor  Julia,”  said  Ma  Peggy,  “cos 
who’d  take  care  of  Joffie?” 

“Oh-but-you-know ” This  phrase, 

a mere  emotional  expletive,  hung  on  the 
air  as  invoking  inspiration. 

“Jiffie,  Betty.  She’s  much  more  cud- 
dlier for  him  at  night.” 

“Yes,  Jiffie.  But  his  door’s  shutted 
all  day.  P’raps  he’s  out.” 
“Oh-but-you-know,  we  can  send  it  by 

post,  you  know ” 

“So  we  can.  What  fun!  Only  it  will 
have  to  be  writed  on,  and  mother’s 
away,  and  granny’ d want  her  specs, 
and  Sarah’d  just  say,  ‘Bless  the  chil- 
dren!’ ” 

“Let  me  write  on  it,”  said  Monsig- 
nore. 

“Oh,  you  are  a dear!  We’ll  put  her  in 
a parcel.  It  will  be  like  when  we  came 
down  from  heaven  to  mother.  Oh-but- 
you-know,  there  was  two  of  us,  so  they 

sent  us  in  a basket ” 

“Peggy,  I’ve  finished,  and  he’s  fin- 
ished. Let’s  go,  now  this  minute.” 
When  Monsignore,  having  seen  the 
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doctor,  who  called  on  him  every 
Wednesday,  went  up  to  the  night  nur- 
sery, where  he  was  a frequent  guest, 
he  found  preparations  advanced.  A 
pair  of  shoes  for  granny  had  come  home 
in  a nice,  neat  wooden  box  with  a lid, 
just  of  the  right  length.  In  this  lay 
Jiffie  in  a clean  White  pinafore  and  a 
little  white  cap.  Her  soft  little  paws 
met,  and  her  dear  furry  toes  were  left 
just  carefully  visible.  Her  large  but- 
ton eyes  wore  a tender  and  resigned  ex- 
pression. “Isn’t  she— just  sweet?”  Ma 
Betty  murmured,  as  over  a beloved  ob- 
ject disposed  for  its  last  long  sleep. 
The  box  did  faintly  suggest 

“How  shall  I write?”  said  Monsig- 
nore, pausing  with  a very  sharp  pen 
poised  over  Sarah’s  black  private  ink- 
bottle.  Sarah  was  dressing  granny. 

There  was  silence.  Then  Ma  Betty 
spoke:— 

“Please  write,  ‘Her  name’s  Jiffie,  for 
to  be  cuddled  at  night.'  Monkey  of  the 
stuffed  tribe.’  ” 

“Oh-but-you-know,  he  might  think  she 
was  a doll!” 

“Yes.  And  please  write,  ‘Her  nighti- 
gown’s  underneath.’  Else  he  won’t 
find  it.  And  she  couldn’t  go  to 
sleep.” 

The  words  presented  difficulties  to  a 
non-English  mind.  When  Monsignore 
had  gravely  wrestled  with  them,  he 
displayed  the  inscription  in  his  thin, 
scratchy,  Italian  hand.  Ma  Betty,  be- 
fore laying  it  in  the  box,  considered.  “I 
think  that’s  all.” 

“Oh-but-you-know,  it  comes  from  us, 
you  know.” 

The  addition  was  made. 

Ma  Betty  stooped  over  the  box  and 
took  a last  long  kiss.  Ma  Peggy  fol- 
lowed her  example.  Each  member  of 
the  hairy  family  then  took  a separate 
farewell.  Julia,  the  sick  mother,  was 
so  deeply  affected  that  Monsignore  was 
obliged  to  counsel  the  immediate  clos- 
ing of  the  coffin— I mean  parcel. 

It  was  then  addressed  to  “Mister  poor 
old  gentleman,  next  door.” 

Ma  Betty  was  “postman,”  as  “the  one 
that  knew  him.”  After  a few  minutes, 


during  which  Monsignore  (the  other 
side  of  the  wall)  exquisitely  enjoyed  his 
experiences,  she  returned,  rosy  and  ex- 
cited. 

“He  can’t  hardly  speak  English.  You 
speaks  much  better.  But  I said  it  ever 
so  loud”  (she  unquestionably  had)  “and 
he  was  ever  so  pleased.  I opened 
it,  and  he  kissed  Jiffie,  and  he  kissed 
me.” 

The  trio  proceeded  down-stairs  for  a 
trot  in  the  garden,  with  James  and 
most  of  the  others.  Monsignore  carried 
Jehoshaphat,  because  he  w.as  “nice  and 
respectable.”  The  visit  of  The  Person- 
age to  the  Prince  Royal  was  to-day  at  its 
climax,  ending  to-morrow;  and,  despite 
the  kindness  of  brother  and  charming 
sister-in-law,  Monsignore  thought  him- 
self de  trop  at  the  Villa  Principe  Reale. 
Twins  were  apt  on  fine  mornings  to 
carry  the  day,  as  against  deep,  dark 
works  on  theology,  for  which  he  found 
himself  hardly  well  enough. 

As,  hand  in  hand,  they  descended  the 
white  steps  between  the  flowering 
aloes,  Ma  Peggy  suddenly  broke  into 
speech.  She  interrupted  Ma  Betty’s 
long  story  of  how  she  and  Jack  got  on 
that  steep  ledge  place  at  home,  and 
Aunt  Muriel  couldn’t  get  them  up  nor 
down;  and  how  she  said,  “Darling,  I 
must  drop  you.”  And  dear  Jack  said, 
“Yes,  ma,  I know  you  must.”  But  he 
didn’t  fall  in  the  river,  after  all 

“Oh-but-you-know,”  said  Ma  Peggy 
suddenly,  “he’s  a very  funny  old  gen- 
tleman. Sometimes  he’s  quite  young, 
you  know.” 

“But  how,  dear  little  one ” 

“Nonsense,  Peggy;  you  ’magined— ” 

“I  didn't  ’magine.  I knows  when  I 
’magines.  Oh-but-you-know,  but-you- 
know,  I went  through  the  little  door  be- 
tween. Sarah  said  it  was  locked,  and 
I tried,  and  it  wasn’t,  you  know.  And 
I went  right  in,  all  of  a tumble;  and  lie 
was  quite  a young  gentleman,  and  I 
runned  away  again.  He’d  tooked  off 
his  white  head  and  put  it  on  the  dress’ 
table,  you  know.” 

Monsignore  came  to  a dead  standstill. 
Saints  above!  What  had  he  done? 
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Clytemnestra,  despite  the  existence 
of  her  “first  family,”  was,  in  mind,  but 
a kitten  still.  Although,  as  Ma  Betty 
told  her,  a lady  with  four  babies  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  play  with  a cotton- 
reel,  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  little 
ball  of  string  left  over  from  tying  up 
Jiffie.  When  she  thought  it  was  the 
last  baby’s  breakfast-time,  she  left  it, 
in  a reprehensibly  irresponsible  man- 
ner, all  tangled  round  the  banisters, 
with  long  loops  trailing  down  the  stairs. 
The  old  gentleman,  cautiously  de- 
scending, caught  his  foot  in  it,  and  fell, 
with  a suppressed  exclamation,  right  to 
the  foot  of  the  first  flight.  He  was  car- 
rying something  very  gingerly,  and 
could  not  save  himself.  Thank  the 
powers,  nothing  else  happened! 
But 

His  leg  was  broken.  There  was  no 
sort  of  question  about  it.  As  he  passed 
his  hand  down  it,  he  uttered  a low, 
fierce  curse.  Then  no  more. 

It  was  the  outcry— and  the  silence— of 
a man  who,  at  long  last,  has  finally  lost 
life’s  battle,  and  who  knows  it. 

I have  never  been  intimate  with  a 
person  (they  exist,  unhappily!)  who 
had  nothing  left  to  live  for  save  a pub- 
lic revenge  upon  a man  he  had  never 
seen,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  says  you 
“should  describe  nothing  with  which 
you  are  not  familiar.” 

But  I am  very,  very  sorry  for  the  old 
gentleman.  I take  no  sort  of  interest 
in  The  Personage,  though,  unquestion- 
ably, the  old  gentleman’s  intentions 
towards  him  were  reprehensibly 
atrocious. 

I could  almost  be  glad  that,  when  the 
patient  got  back,  with  long-drawn 
agonies,  to  his  room,  his  eye  lighted  on 
a thing  which  brought  him  sudden 
hope,  almost  comfort.  His  own  fate 
might  be  a gone  case.  Tied  by  the  leg 
here,  that  was  now  merely  a question  of 
hours.  But  the  act  to  be  done 

The  object  that  brought  hope  was  the 
box  containing  Jiffie. 

The  act  needed  not  merely  reckless 
pluck,  but  a hard  heart. 
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I am  not  sure  I can  be  sorry  for  him, 
after  all. 

Ma  Peggy  looked  over  the  banisters. 
Monsignore  was  in  the  hall,  and  she 
wanted  a playfellow.  He  was  talking 
with  two  other  gentlemen  at  the  smok- 
ing-room door.  They  looked  “fearful 
serious;”  but  never  mind!  She  wanted 
him.  Oh,  woman! 

Ma  Peggy  came  wheedlingly.  The 
two  gentlemen  went  inside  the  empty 
room;  they  seemed  to  have  finished 
with  Monsignore. 

“Why,  where  is  the  sorellina?  and 
what  is  it,  dearling?” — for  Ma  Peggy’s 
air  of  mysterious  importance  could  not 
be  overlooked.  She  bridled. 

“We — wasn’t  to  tell  anybody,  you 
know.  Oh— but— you— know,  I fink  I 
might  just  tell  you." 

“What?” 

Ma  Peggy  put  her  rosy  lips  against 
his  down-bent  ear. 

“It’s  Betty.  She’s  gone  down  the 
garden  with  Jiffie,  you  know.  The  old 
gentleman  sent  her,  you  know.  He's 
hurted  hisself,  so  he  couldn’t  go  to  take 
Jiffie  to  a poor,  sick,  little  boy,  you 
know,  that  will  love  her  ever  so.  His 
mother’s  down  the  garden  by  the  pond, 
and  she’s  got  a yellow  hanky  on  her 
head.  Betty’s  gone  instead.  The  box 
is  all  full  of  moneys  for  her,  under 
Jiffie,  you  know.  Won’t  she  be 
s’prised?  It’s  so  heavy,  you  know. 
Betty  couldn’t  scarcely  ca ” 

“Ah!  Ah!  Santiddio!”  cried  Monsig- 
nore. 

Ma  Peggy  stood  at  gaze.  He  was 
gone. 

He  fled  hatless  out  of  the  hotel  door, 
and  away  among  the  oleanders  and  the 
aloes.  The  terror  of  it  drove  him  like 
keen  whips. 

The  child— the  little,  little,  innocent, 
loving  child!  Lived  there  a wretch  so 
black,  who  dared— who  could?  The 
little,  little  child! 

Ma  Peggy  was  a joy,  a bewitchment. 
But  in  that  hour  he  knew  it  was  Ma 
Betty  that  he  loved— the  dear,  wise 
head,  the  little  motherliness!  If  Ma 
Peggy  had  carried  the  demon  box,  then 
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she  had  been  dearest!  So  we  are 
made. 

The  pace  he  made  was  very  bad  in- 
deed for  Monsignore’s  health.  What  of 
that?  Agony  on  cold  agony  of  terror 
broke  over  him.  By  now— while  he  ran 
to  save— what  might  happen? 

He  had  no  hope  any  more,  save  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a mother  herself. 

It  was  miles  long,  the  garden. 

What  was  that— white?  Ah,  God! 
only  a scrap  of  paper;  not  a bit  of 
Betty— destroyed— in 

“Santissima  Madrel  San-tissima  Ma- 
dre!”  he  gasped,  as  he  fled  on. 

Ma  Betty  had  proceeded  with  a sober 
steadiness  worthy  of  her.  She  had  got 
as  far  as  the  white  oleander  where  the 
little  green  frogs  lived.  The  box  was 
undoubtedly  heavy,  but  she  thought  of 
the  little  sick  boy’s  mother  with  a smile 
of  angelic  tenderness.  How  pleased  she 
would  be! 

Still  there  dwelt  in  the  world  other 
friends  and  dearer. 

“Aroo-oo!  aroo-oo-oo!  roo-oo-oo-oo!” 

“Darling!”  said  Ma  Betty. 

She  set  down  the  box  on  the  path. 
There  was,  clearly,  something  the 
matter. 

“What  is  it,  dear  loviest  sweetest?” 
said  Ma  Betty. 

Clytemnestra  was  a “talking  cat.” 

“Aroo-oo-oo ” 

“Has  oo  losted  her,  dearest  darling? 
Oh,  my  pet,  has  they  hidden  her? 
What  is  it,  darling?  Tell  me.  Where 
does  oo  want  me  go?  She’s  losted  her 
kitty!  I’m  sure  she  has ” 

“ Picciolinella  mia /”  cried  Monsignore. 
He  was  hugging  Ma  Betty  to  his  breast, 
with  wild  sobs  and  tears  of  joy. 
“Grazie!  grazie!  Madre  di  Dio!” 

While  he  clasped  her,  a long  cortege 
rattled  by  the  foot  of  the  garden.  The 
Personage  had  left  for  the  station.  The 
woman  in  the  yellow  handkerchief 
waited  in  vain. 

On  the  representation  of  Monsignore, 
through  the  Prince  Royal’s  chamber- 
lain,  Jiffie  was  restored,  nightigown  and 


all,  to  her  mas,  by  the  head  of  police. 
The  wooden  box  remained  in  his  hands. 
Ma  Betty,  having  set  it  down,  as  she 
did  everything,  deliberately,  there 
never  was  any  explosion.  (Ma  Betty 
also  had  not  wished  to  wake  up  Jiffie.) 

I have,  I believe,  proved  my  conten- 
tion. 

Credit  has  not  been  given  where 
credit  truly  is  due. 

Mary  J.  H.  Skrine. 


From  Good  Words. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ANONYMITY. 

From  the  earliest  age,  writers,  from 
that  spirit  of  modesty  and  self-efface- 
ment with  which  even  their  enemies 
credit  them,  have  done  their  “good  by 
stealth,”  lest  they  should  have  cause  to 
“blush  to  find  it  fame.”  In  other  words, 
writers,  ever  since  there  have  been 
writers,  have,  in  giving  forth  to  the 
world  their  thoughts,  suppressed  their 
identity,  that  their  thoughts,  ideas,  cre- 
ations, might  be  taken  for  what  they 
were  worth  in  themselves.  Not  infre- 
quently, a fictitious  name  or  title  was 
chosen,  either  to  convey  some  informa- 
tion about  the  purpose  of  the  writing, 
or  simply  to  keep  an  identity  of  some 
kind  for  reference  or  for  future  use. 
Hence  the  overwhelming  number  of 
writings  come  down  to  us  whose  au- 
thors are  either  absolutely  unknown  or 
merely  conjectural.  Take  three  out- 
standing yet  widely  distinct  examples: 
Homer,  Koheleth,  Junius.  So  little  is 
known  of  Homer’s  personality  that  it 
has  even  been  argued,  not  without  a 
show  of  probability,  that  the  word 
Homeros,  meaning  bound  or  joined  to- 
gether, is  meant  to  be  applied  to  the 
long  series  of  ballads  and  folk-songs 
united  as  one  in  the  “Iliad,”  and  does 
not  denote  a person  at  all;  or  that  if  a 
person  is  meant,  he  is  referred  to  as 
“The  Binder-together,”  and  not  as  an 
individual  of  the  name  of  Homeros. 
The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
in  the  Old  Testament  canon  refers  to 
himself  as  “Koheleth”  or  the  preacher, 
doubtless  to  emphasize  what  he  has  to 
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say;  and  the  identity  of  Koheleth  is  one 
of  the  nice  points  in  Old  Testament 
criticism.  The  famous  letters  of 
“Junius”  caused  the  most  extraordinary 
attempts  to  be  made  to  discover  the  real 
writer,  and  inspired  the  most  diverse 
conjectures.  Latterly  the  authorship 
has  been  usually  assigned  to  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  whose  grandson  a few  years 
ago  published  a small  volume  claiming 
to  prove,  by  specimens  of  handwriting 
and  by  various  arguments,  that  Sir 
Philip  was  in  very  truth  “Junius.”  But 
the  problem  has  once  got  into  history, 
and  doubtless  will  remain  a problem  for 
coming  generations  to  try  their  wit 
upon. 

This  desire  of  appealing  to  the  public 
without  betraying  one’s  personality  has 
been  during  all  the  century,  and  still  is, 
as  common  as  ever.  The  great  names 
of  the  century  in  literature  were  re- 
vealed only  after  their  noms-de-guerre 
had  marked  them  out — Professor  Wil- 
son, Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brontes; 
and  “George  Eliot”  never  gets  any 
other  name.  Tennyson  started  his  mag- 
nificent career  of  song  concealed  as  one 
of  “Two  Brothers.”  And  if  the  writer 
did  not  choose  a name  for  himself,  the 
public  speedily  gave  him  one;  and  so  we 
have  for  all  time  only  one  man  who  was 
and  is  pre-eminently  “The  Great  Un- 
known”—Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  rule 
holds  in  the  present  decade— F.  Anstey, 
Ralph  Irons,  Gavin  Ogilvy,  Ian  Mae- 
Laren,  Gabriel  Setoun,  Anthony  Hope, 
all  wrote  or  write  as  such,  though  their 
real  names  are  now  known  to  every  one. 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  with  his  usual  enter- 
prise and  with  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  inquisitive  human  nature,  actually 
inaugurated  a regular  series  of  books 
written  under  confessedly  fictitious 
names— the  famous  “Pseudonym  Li- 
brary.” And  there  again,  no  sooner 
had  any  one  book  made  a stir  than  the 
identity  of  the  writer  was  revealed. 
Witness  “John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  known 
to  all  the  world  as  being  Mrs.  Craigie 
in  private  life. 

Now,  the  motive  underlying  all  this 
suppression  of  the  “ego”  (as  I presume 
some  of  our  recent  female  novel-philos- 
ophers would  style  it)  is,  as  I have  indi- 


cated, the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writ- 
ers to  have  their  work  judged  on  its 
own  merits.  Into  that,  however,  I do 
not  enter.  The  point  that  I wish  to 
make,  and  shall  endeavor  with  a few 
examples  to  illustrate,  is  that  there  is  a 
motive  also  in  the  choice  of  any  partic- 
ular nom-de-plume.  In  other  words, 
anonymity  is  a science,  working  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  and  reducible  to 
certain  principles.  A friend  of  my  own 
once  wrote  a book  and — I am  afraid  the 
name  will  not  be  generally  recognized- 
signed  it  “Esme  Hope.”  That  signature 
had  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  his 
own  name,  and,  when  I asked  him  what 
induced  him  to  adopt  it,  he  gave  an  ex- 
planation at  once  ingenious  and  simple. 
“Esme,”  he  said,  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a real  name  that  could  be 
made  out  of  the  Sanskrit  root  repre- 
sented in  Latin  by  sum  and  in  Greek  by 
el[n  ( eimi ) meaning  I am.  It  was  his 
first  literary  venture,  and  “Esme  Hope” 
simply  meant,  “I  am  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess.” Similar  motives  and  reasons,  I 
hold,  would  account  for  every  nom-de- 
plume;  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
give  some  that  are  acknowledged,  some 
that  are  conjectured  and  some  that  are 
unknown.  Why,  even  when  a man 
writes  “Letters  to  the  Editor,”  we  know 
that  his  anonymous  signature  (too 
rarely  is  it  anything  else)  has  a deep 
world  of  meaning  in  it.  “Disinter- 
ested” means  that  the  writer  has  some- 
thing at  stake;  “Justice”  shows  a man 
swearing  black  is  white;  “Observer”  im- 
plies that  the  writer  has  been  “put  up” 
to  air  a grievance  he  knows  nothing 
about;  and  when  a man’s  conscience 
tells  him  he  is  hitting  below  the  belt, 
he  invariably  signs  himself  “Friend”  or 
“Fairplay.”  But  let  us  to  our  subject. 

There  are  three  broad  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  pen-names  seem  to  be 
chosen;  a little  inexactness  is  unavoid- 
able and  will  doubtless  be  overlooked 
in  this  experimental  paper  on  a new 
“science.” 

I.  The  simplest  method  is  the  adop- 
tion of  Initials.  In  fact  the  method  is 
so  simple  that  a difficulty  immediately 
arises  from  the  confusion  created. 
Does  “J.  S.”  stand  for  John  Smith? 
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And  if  so,  which  John  Smith?  The 
initials  require  to  be  of  a peculiar  com- 
bination, or  to  be  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  a certain  well-known  personage, 
before  they  gain  any  distinct  individu- 
ality. “A.  K.  H.  B.,”  for  instance,  the 
initials  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Kennedy 
Hutchinson  Boyd,  of  St.  Andrew’s— 
these  letters  are  of  such  an  unusual 
combination  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  belong  to  another  essay- 
ist, while  they  must  also  have  been  no- 
ticeable on  the  very  first  occasion  of 
their  use.  Similarly  “A.  L.  O.  E.”  is  a 
combination  not  likely  to  occur  fre- 
quently, while  the  long  and  honorable 
use  of  these  initials  by  the  late  Char- 
lotte Maria  Tucker  has  fixed  them  as 
hers  par  excellence  with  her  own  mean- 
ing attached— A Lady  of  England.  On 
the  other  hand  the  letter  or  letters  used 
may  be  comparatively  commonplace: 
and  it  is  only  the  greatness  or  the  popu- 
larity of  the  writer  that  imparts  a def- 
inite meaning  to  the  letters.  “C.  S.  C.” 
are  common  initials:  but  in  literature 
they  mean  only  Charles  Stuart  Calver- 
ley,  the  poet  and  parodist.  Had  greater 
length  of  days  been  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Iv. 
Stephen,  the  author  of  “Lapsus  Calami,” 
the  initials  “J.  K.  S.”  would  have  been 
equally  widely  and  equally  honorably 
known.  “L.  E.  L.”  were  the  initials 
under  which  the  gifted  and  prolific 
writer  Lsetitia  Elizabeth  Landon  first 
attracted  attention  by  her  poems  in  the 
Literary  Gazette;  and  as  for  “G.  A.  S.,” 
once  the  private  property  of  George  Au- 
gustus Sala,  they  would  nowadays 
point,  if  at  the  end  of  a theological 
contribution  especially,  to  (Professor) 
George  Adam  Smith.  One  or  two  peo- 
ple have  written  under  the  letters 
“H.  H.,”  but  they  are  the  especial  mark 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  being  the 
initials  of  her  maiden  name.  When  a 
single  letter  is  adopted,  the  danger  of 
confusion  is  increased;  yet  “Q.”  nowa- 
days means  the  young  Cornish  novelist 
and  critic,  and  no  one  else,  although  it 
has  been  a popular  journalistic  figure- 
head before  now,  having  done  duty  for 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  Edmund  Yates 
among  others.  The  author  of  “Dead 
Man’s  Rock”  has  adopted  “Q”  as  being 


the  most  distinctive  initial  in  his  name, 
A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.  It  is  a grand  name 
wherewith  to  make  mistakes.  Fre- 
quently it  is  spelled  Quilter-Couch,  or 
even  Quilter-Crouch.  Sometimes  “Q” 
used  to  sign  the  full  A.  T.  Q.  C.  (per- 
haps he  does  so  yet  on  occasion),  and 
that  has  been  quoted  as  if  the  initials 
referred  to  a gentleman  who  wore  silk 
—A.  T.,  Q.C.  A publisher  got  so  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  “Q”  that  he 
made  it  run  A.  T.  C.  Q.  Another  fa- 
mous writer  in  his  day,  happily  not  yet 
forgotten,  also  used  only  one  initial  of 
his  name;  but  to  render  that  more  dis- 
tinctive, he  used  its  Greek  equivalent. 
David  Macbeth  Moir  did  not  sign  him- 
self “D”  but  ‘^,”or  more  fully  “Delta.” 
Other  expedients  have  been  devised  to 
give  nerveless  initials  some  “smed- 
dum.”  Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
the  American  author,  ran  his  initials 
together  and  for  euphony  added  h,  mak- 
ing the  well-known  “Gath.”  So  “W.  M. 
L.  Jay”  does  not  denote,  as  it  seems  to 
do,  a person  of  the  name  of  Jay.  Julia 
L,  M.  Woodruff  merely  placed  her 
initials  in  inverted  order  and  for  J. 
wrote  Jay.  “Aitiaiche”  is  no  Red 
Indian  on  the  literary  war  path,  but  is 
the  equivalent  to  A.  T.  H.,  i.e.,  Annie  T. 
Howells. 

II.  The  second  general  principle  in 
this  science  is  to  invert  or  to  alter  fanci- 
fully one's  real  name  or  part  of  that 
name.  That  is  to  say,  the  writer’s 
name  in  whole  or  in  part  gives  the  sug- 
gestion of  a play  upon  words,  and  is 
accordingly  retained,  however  unrecog- 
nizable be  the  form.  “Barry  Cornwall” 
is  practically  an  anagram  of  the  real 
Bryan  Waller  Procter.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  “H.  A.  Page”  is  merely 
an  inversion  in  initials  and  in  surname 
of  the  widely  known  and  learned  A.  H. 
Japp,  though  Dr.  Japp  in  his  day  has 
used  more  than  one  nom-de-plume. 
“Edna  Lyall”  is  obviously  an  inexact 
anagram  of  the  novelist’s  full  name — 
Ada  Ellen  Bayly.  The  poet  Sydney 
Dobell  in  his  first  correspondence  with 
his  good  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Gil- 
fillan,  concealed  his  real  name  by 
simply  dropping  his  surname  and  plac- 
ing his  inverted  Christian  name  in  its 
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stead— thus,  “Sydney  Yendys.”  And 
talking  of  George  Gilfillan  reminds  one 
that  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gil- 
fillan, used  to  write  in  the  Christian 
Magazine  regularly  above  the  signature 
“Leumas,”  his  Christian  name  inverted. 
A perfect  anagram  is  “Nicias  Foxcar,” 
adopted  by  (Rev.)  Francis  Jacox;  while 
of  the  nature  of  puns  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Towle’s  pen-name,  “Tommy  Dishclout,” 
and  Dora  Henrietta  Havers’  equivalent, 
“Theo.  Gift.”  Examples  have  already 
been  given  of  the  use  of  only  a part  of 
the  real  name.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing example  is  that  of  “Ouida,”  or  to 
give  her  full-dress  name,  Louisa  de  la 
Rame.  Her  baby-sister  was  able  to 
manage  “Weeda”  and  no  more,  and  so 
“Ouida”  she  became.  Of  the  same  na- 
ture, though  less  concealed,  is  the  pop- 
ular kail-yarder  and  American  god, 
“Ian  MacLaren.”  “Ian”  is  the  Gaelic 
form  of  plain  John;  “MacLaren”  seems 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a favorite 
uncle;  while  the  combination  “Ian  Mac- 
Laren” has  a fine  peaty  flavor  about  it, 
suitable  for  one  who  sets  out  to  describe 
the  Logiealmond  folk.  Thus,  doubtless, 
did  the  Rev.  John  Watson  sink  his  iden- 
tity, to  find  fame.  Still  more  transpar- 
ent examples  are  “F.  Anstey”  for  F. 
Anstey  Guthrie,  and  “Anthony  Hope” 
for  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.  “Ascott 
R.  Hope”  prefixed  the  fine-sounding 
“Ascott”  and  dropped  his  surname,  he 
being  in  private  life  Mr.  R.  Hope  Mon- 
crieff.  The  American  poet  “Joaquin 
Miller”  has  kept  his  proper  surname, 
but  has  not  unwisely  changed  the 
preliminary  Cincinnatus  H. ! Another 
American  writer  manufactured  her 
pseudonym  in  rather  a neat  way.  Mary 
Abigail  Dodge  was  born  at  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  and  tacking  a syllable 
of  her  name  on  to  her  birthplace  blos- 
somed out  as  “Gail  Hamilton.”  And 
this  mention  of  a town  recalls  the  acci- 
dental origin  of  a well-known  and  es- 
teemed name.  Mr.  James  B.  Brown,  of 
Selkirk,  wrote  a book,  “Bible  Truths,” 
and  modestly  signed  it  as  being  by  “J. 
B.,  Selkirk.”  A London  organ  (the 
Spectator)  in  its  notice  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to  the  author  as  “J.  B.  Selkirk,” 
and  by  that  name  he  has  chosen  to  be 


known  ever  since.  Under  this  head  it 
may  be  remarked  that  women  writers 
who  marry  usually,  and  naturally,  pre- 
fer to  keep  the  maiden  name  under 
which  success  was  won:  e.g.,  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon  (Mrs.  John 
Maxwell),  Annie  S.  Swan  (Mrs.  Burnett 
Smith),  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Cudlip), 
etc.  But  there  are  many  instances  to 
the  contrary:  Mrs.  Craik  (Dinah  Maria 
Mulock),  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  (nee  Char- 
lotte E.  D.  Cowan,  but  first  known  to 
literature  as  F.  G.  Trafford),  etc. 

III.  The  third  and  last  broad  prin- 
ciple in  the  choice  of  pseudonyms  has 
its  root  in  the  desire  of  the  author  to 
find  an  absolutely  false  name,  yet  one 
having,  perhaps,  some  connection,  more 
or  less  remote,  more  or  less  fantastic, 
with  self.  The  real  name  of  the  actual 
writer  is  completely  tabooed;  but  the 
names  of  relatives  may  be  laid  under 
tribute  in  one  form  or  another,  or  inci- 
dents in  early  life  may  be  found  sug- 
gestive, or  characters  in  books  may  lend 
their  signatures,  or  a feigned  name  may 
merely  have  a fine,  attractive  sound 
about  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  name  is 
obviously  or  confessedly  fictitious,  but 
still  there  is  a reason  for  its  choice.  It 
is  probable  that  this  class  includes  the 
majority  of  pseudonyms,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  motive  guiding  the  author 
in  his  choice  is  more  difficult  of  discov- 
ery here  than  anywhere  else.  For 
clearness  it  is  better  to  make  a few  sub- 
divisions. 

(A)  Pseudonyms  adapted  from  names  of 
relatives. 

Every  one  knows  Dickens’s  early 
“Sketches  by  Boz.”  Dickens  had  a 
brother  whose  pet  name  was  Moses,  and 
who,  as  the  baby  of  the  family,  like 
“Ouida’s”  sister,  and  like  babies  all  the 
world  over,  mangled  Moses  into  “Boz,” 
which  Dickens  adopted  when  he  began 
to  write.  “Mrs.  Alexander,”  noted  es- 
pecially by  her  first  novel,  “The  Wooing 
O’t,”  adopted  her  husband’s  Christian 
name,  for  in  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hector.  Mortimer  Collins 
borrowed  for  a great  deal  of  his  work 
the  name  of  his  wife’s  grandfather, 
“Robert  Turner  Cotton.”  Charlotte 
Bronte,  in  choosing  a pseudonym,  kept 
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her  own  initials,  C.  B.  Her  father’s 
curate,  whom  she  afterwards  married, 
was  named  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  and  it 
is  usually  thought  that  his  name  gave 
the  suggestion  of  “Bell,”  more  espe- 
cially as  the  initials  were  the  same. 
“Gurrer”  was  adopted  to  conceal  her 
sex.  The  first  literary  attempt  of  the 
sisters  was  a joint  volume  of  poetry; 
and  to  be  in  keeping  with  Charlotte, 
Emily  adopted  the  name  “Ellis”  and 
Anne  the  name  “Acton,”  so  that  the 
title-page  ran— “By  Currer,  Ellis  and 
Acton  Bell.”  These  names  they  kept 
up  in  their  novels,  subsequently  writ- 
ten. The  genial,  witty  Frenchman,  M. 
Paul  Blouet,  had  a good  reason  for 
calling  himself  “Max  O’Rell.”  From 
the  nature  of  his  first  book,  taken  in 
connection  with  his  then  position  as  a 
teacher,  he  did  not  wish  his  own  name 
to  appear  on  the  title  page;  so  he  dis- 
creetly borrowed  his  father’s  Christian 
name,  Max,  and  his  mother’s  maiden 
name,  O’Rell,  or  O’Reilly,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  A somewhat  similar  motive 
induced  James  Matthew  Barrie  to  adopt 
“Gavin  Ogilvy.”  As  all  the  world 
knows  now,  Ogilvy  was  his  mother’s 
name,  and  his  mother  gave  him  all  his 
Thrums  stories.  What  better  compli- 
ment could  he  pay  her  than  put  her 
name  to  them?  “Gavin”  is  a favorite 
name  with  him,  and  was  probably 
either  a family  name  or  one  common 
among  the  old  weavers.  “Hesba  Stret- 
ton,” the  author  of  “Jessica’s  First 
Prayer,”  and  similar  books,  was  born 
as  Sarah  Smith,  and  her  pseudonym 
originated  as  follows:  “Hesba”  is  made 
up  of  the  initials  of  her  brothers,  her 
sisters  and  herself,  viz.,  Harriet,  Eliza- 
beth, Barah,  Benjamin,  Anne;  while 
“Stretton”  was  suggested  by  Church 
Stretton  in  Salop,  where  they  lived  for 
some  years. 

(B)  Names  suggested  by  circumstances 
in  life,  or  by  early  associations. 

When  Samuel  Langhorn  Clemens 
was  casting  about  for  a signature  to 
some  of  his  earliest  newspaper  sketches, 
he  remembered  his  early  days  on  a 
Mississippi  steamer,  and  the  leadsman 
shouting  out  the  results  of  his  sound- 
ings—“Mark  twain;”  and  the  quaint 
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form  of  expressing  “Mark  two”  decided 
him  to  adopt  that  which  he  could  never 
afterwards  afford  to  drop.  A very  sim- 
ilar story  is  told  of  Charles  Farrer 
Browne.  In  his  youthful  days  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  name  of  an  early 
settler,  Artemas  Watt,  and,  never  for- 
getting it,  put  it  to  some  of  his  now 
well-known  sketches  in  the  changed 
form  of  “Artemus  Ward.”  The  brief- 
lived  “Hugh  Conway”  was  led  to  prefix 
that  name  to  his  famous  “Called  Back,” 
from  the  fact  that  he  spent  several 
years  of  his  boyhood  on  board  the  train- 
ing-ship Conway.  His  real  name  was 
Frederick  J.  Fargus.  The  author  of 
that  rollicking  book  “Verdant  Green” 
was  the  Rev.  Edward  Bradley,  who 
was  educated  in  Durham.  The  patron 
saints  of  that  venerable  cathedral  city 
(Cuthbert  and  Bede)  he  irreverently  ap- 
pointed joint-authors  of  his  volume— 
“Cuthbert  Bede.”  When  Charles  Lamb 
began  his  brilliant  series  of  essays  in 
the  newly  started  London  Magazine,  he 
“borrowed  for  a joke  the  name  of  a 
foreigner  who  had  been  fellow-clerk 
with  him  in  the  office.”  He  continued 
the  use  of  that  name,  and  the  collected 
essays  were  published  in  book  form 
under  that  name— never-to-be-forgotten 
“Elia.”  A more  personal  reason  ex- 
plains why  Alexander  Anderson  signs 
himself  “Surface-man;”  he  was  one 
when  first  he  began  to  write  poetry. 
And  for  a like  excellent  reason  James 
Hogg  was  “The  Ettric  Shepherd,”  and 
Hugh  Miller  “A  Stonemason.”  More 
voluntary  as  to  the  fact,  as  is  implied 
in  the  title,  but  equally  good  as  to  the 
reason,  we  have  James  Greenwood, 
“The  Amateur  Casual.”  We  find  it 
stated  that  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart, 
LL.  D.,  of  Ballachulish,  “chose  ‘Nether 
Lochaber’  as  his  signature  simply  be- 
cause it  w^as  his  humor.”  (“Modern 
Scottish  Poets,”  v.  78.)  But  surely  his 
residence  in,  and  his  love  for,  Lochaber 
guided  his  choice.  The  Hon.  James 
Inglis,  author  of  “Oor  Ain  Folk,”  was 
influenced  by  his  long  residence  in  New 
Zealand  to  adopt  the  name  “Maori.” 
And  the  recent  death  of  the  novelist 
“Tasma”  reminds  us  that  Madame 
Auguste  Couvreur,  nte  Charlotte  Huy- 
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bers,  meant  her  pen-name  to  stand  for 
Tasmania,  where,  though  born  in  En- 
gland, she  spent  all  her  youth.  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  found  his  nom-de-plume 
of  “Bon  Gaultier”  in  the  prologue  to  the 
first  book  of  “Rabelais;”  and  when  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun  joined  him,  they  kept  the 
signature  for  their  joint  work,  the  best- 
known  part  of  which  is  the  “Bon  Gaul- 
tier Ballads.”  Under  this  subdivision 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention 
the  report  that  the  Very  Rev.  Frederic 
William  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
has  been  writing  fiction  under  the  name 
of  “F.  T.  L.  Hope.”  This  is  interpreted 
as  “Faintly  Trust  (the)  Larger  Hope,” 
and  it  is  a plausible  explanation  when 
one  recalls  the  dean’s  well-known  atti- 
tude on  the  subject  of  eternal  punish- 
ment and  his  (at  the  time)  sensational 
volume  of  sermons,  “Eternal  Hope.” 

(C)  Signatures  adopted  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  or  the  purpose  of  the  writ- 
ing, or  to  be  suggestive  of  that  purpose. 

The  most  obvious  modern  instance  of 
this  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy’s  account  of 
Parliamentary  doings  in  Punch  under 
the  name  of  “Toby,  M.  P.”  Toby,  of 
course,  is  the  dog  in  the  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  So  when  W.  D.  Latta  be- 
gan his  popular  Scotch  sketches  in  his 
Journal,  dealing  with  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a tailor,  he  chose  the  appropriate 
signature  of  “Tammas  Bodkin,”  a name 
that  had  been  already  invented  by 
“Delta”  in  his  inimitable  “Mansie 
Waugh.”  The  quasi-philosophical  na- 
ture of  Dr.  Robert  Macnish’s  writings 
induced  him  to  adopt  in  Blackwood 
and  elsewhere  the  title  “A  Modern  Py- 
thagorean;” and  to  go  outside  literature 
for  a moment,  Mr.  Martin  Anderson 
displays  the  purpose  of  his  sketches  by 
the  title  “Cynicus.”  The  late  Charles 
Bradlaugh  described  himself  fre- 
quently, with  appropriateness,  as 
“Iconoclast;”  and  Mrs.  E.  Rentoul  Es- 
ler,  desiring  to  prove  herself  “a  friend” 
to  the  readers  of  the  British  Weekly, 
chose  the  pseudonym  “Arnica.”  No 
doubt  the  nimble  wit  of  Robert  Barr 
(formerly  joint-editor  of  the  Idler ) sug- 
gested the  need  of  his  readers  to  “look 
sharp” — hence  “Luke  Sharp,”  the  name 
under  which  he  wrote  for  a consider- 


able time.  A versatile  Scottish  jour- 
nalist and  minor  writer  is  John  Dougall 
Reid,  whose  self-chosen  sobriquet  of 
“Kaleidoscope”  may  be  intended  to  re- 
fer to  his  varied  powers  as  poet,  essay- 
ist and  story-teller.  Or  is  there  any 
fanciful  reference  to  Tennyson’s 
“Broken  Lights?”  A reference  to  the 
merely  mechanical  side  of  writing 
seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  well- 
known  “A.  Crowquill,”  the  nom-de- 
plume  of  Alfred  Henry  Forrester. 

(D)  Names  transferred  from  the  char- 
acter to  the  author. 

It  is  a very  usual  thing  for  popular 
creations  to  impart  in  return  their 
names  to  their  creators.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  Professor  John  Wilson, 
known  still  better  as  “Christopher 
North,”  from  his  representative  in  the 
“Noctes  Ambrosianae”  of  Blackwood , 
and  “Thomas  Ingoldsby”  is  intimately 
known  where  his  creator,  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Harris  Barham,  is  an  utter  stranger. 
It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Arthur  (or  Henri- 
etta E.  Y.)  Stannard,  when  casting 
about  for  a pseudonym,  was  advised  by 
her  publisher  to  adopt  the  name  “John 
Strange  Winter,”  which  occurred  in 
one  of  her  first  stories.  And  when  we 
go  to  America,  the  case  is  even  more 
striking.  Who  has  not  heard  of  “Sam 
Slick”  or  “Josh  Billings?”  And  yet 
how  few  know  the  real  names  of  their 
wise  and  witty  creators!  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton,  born  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, educated  in  London,  first  a judge  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  then  an  English  M.P., 
established  his  literary  reputation  by 
“The  Clockmaker,”  or  “Sayings  and 
Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of  Slickville,” 
and  all  his  other  books  of  the  same  na- 
ture were  signed  “Sam  Slick.”  “Josh 
Billings”  was  similarly  a creation  of 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Shaw.  “Hans  Breit- 
mann”  is  eagerly  devoured  where  the 
works  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  are 
unknown,  or  would,  for  the  most  part, 
be  tabooed  if  they  were  known.  The 
“Hans  Breitmann  Ballads,”  with  their 
quaint  dialect  and  bright  humor,  at  once 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Leland  became  himself  “Hans  Breit- 
mann.” The  name  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  known ; 
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but  almost  as  well  known— and  always  according  to  which  writers  seek  to  sink 
associated  with  his  “History  of  New  their  identity  while  they  aim  at  preserv- 
York”— is  the  fanciful  “Diedrich  Knick-  ing  an  individuality  in  their  own  eyes 
erbocker.”  It  may  be  of  interest  to  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  A fair 
mention  that  when  Irving  first  began  to  case  has,  I venture  to  think,  been  made 


write  he  penned  a number  of  sketches 
as  from  “Jonathan  Old-style.” 

(E)  Names  chosen  for  the  mere  sound. 

The  first  letter  to  Mrs.  McLehose,  in 
which  Burns  signs  himself  “Sylvander” 
and  addresses  her  as  “Clarinda,”  con- 
tains the  suggestive  words:  “I  like  the 
idea  of  Arcadian  names  in  a commerce 
of  this  kind.”  And  the  great  army  of 
writers  still  “like  the  idea”  of  names 
more  or  less  “Arcadian:”  for  proof,  ex- 
amine the  title-pages  of  still-born  novels 
and,  especially,  volumes  of  minor 
poetry.  But  people  whose  novels  are 
not  still-born  and  whose  poetry  is 
poetry  are  not  above  the  weaknesses  of 
smaller  fry;  in  any  case  they  have  al- 
ways Burns  on  their  side.  “George 
Eliot”  has  not  a particularly  Arcadian 
sound  about  it,  yet  Marian  Evans  chose 
it  because  it  could  be  uttered  easily  and 
naturally.  “Hugh  Haliburton”  is  dis- 
tinctly Arcadian  (a  Scottish  Arcady,  as 
befits  the  man  who  wrote  “Horace  in 
Homespun”),  and  no  doubt  that  ex- 
plains why  the  poet  and  essayist  of  the 
Ochils,  J.  Logie  Robertson,  adopted  it. 
Alliteration  and  a somewhat  un- Ar- 
cadian leaning  to  social  display  induced 
the  Baroness  Nairne  to  write  her  first 
poems  in  The  Scottish  Minstrel  under 
the  pseudonym  “Mrs.  Bogan  of  Bogan,” 
sometimes  contracted  to  “B.  B.”  Had 
“Arcadia”  anything  to  do  with  (Rev.) 
Samuel  Rutherford  Crockett’s  choice  of 
“Ford  Bereton,”  when  some  years  ago 
he  published  his  slim  volume  of  poems 
— “Dulce  Cor?”  And  one  wonders 
whether  the  initials  F.  B.  were  decided 
on  because  they  happen  to  begin  such  a 
pair  of  words  as  First-Born— the  best 
loved  whether  in  books  or  in  children. 
An  insatiable  desire  to  pun  made  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Newell  appoint  as  editor  of 
his  papers  “Orpheus  C.  Kerr,”  i.e.,  office 
seeker!  And  there  is  a fine  smart  detec- 
tive flavor  about  “Dick  Donovan”  that 
explains  why  Mr.  J.  E.  Muddock  adopts 
it  when  he  hunts  criminals. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principles 


out;  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  strength- 
ened by  further  research  in  this  inter- 
esting by-path  of  literature.  There  are 
many  known  pseudonyms  I have  not 
mentioned.  “Bill  Nye”  and  “Bret 
Harte,”  despite  their  suspicious  sound, 
are  genuine— Edgar  William  Nye  and 
Francis  Bret  Harte  being  the  full 
names.  Mr.  Hepburn’s  “Gabriel 
Setoun”  strikes  one  as  being  chosen  for 
effect,  and  “M.  E.  Francis”  has  an  ob- 
vious connection  with  Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell.  “Lewis  Carroll,”  of  imperish- 
able nursery  fame,  cannot  be  doubted  to 
have  manufactured  that  name  by  some 
fantastic  reasoning  out  of  his  every-day 
Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson.  “Sydney 
Grier,”  the  rising  and  clever  novelist, 
has  likely  some  subtle  connection  with 
Miss  Hilda  Gregg— as  she  is  called  in 
private  life.  But  why  did  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter  choose  “Mary  Berwick” 
more  than  any  other  name  when  she 
sent  her  first  poetical  efforts  to  Charles 
Dickens,  and  adopted  a nom-de-guerre 
lest  Dickens  should  feel  constrained  to 
accept  the  poems  because  of  his  friend- 
ship with  her  father,  “Barry  Corn- 
wall?” 

And  why  did  Olive  Schreiner  take 
“Ralph  Irons?”  When  Mrs.  Manning- 
ton  Caffyn  wrote  “A  Yellow  Aster,” 
and  signed  it  “Iota,”  did  she  mean  it 
was  a trifle?  And  does  “Nunquam”  im- 
ply that  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  is  never 
to  give  in?  Or  does  it  portend  that  he 
will  never  get  what  he  wants?  Why 
does  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  call  him- 
self “A  Man  of  Kent”  in  one  place,  and 
“Claudius  Clear”  in  another?  What  is 
the  bond  between  Mrs.  Isabella  Fyvie 
Mayo  and  “Edward  Garrett?”  Or  be- 
tween “Lucas  Malet”  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison? Or  between  Edward  Robert 
Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  and  “Owen  Mere- 
dith?” Is  there  aught  beyond  the  in- 
itials to  connect  Miss  Mary  Gleed 
Tuttiett  with  “Maxwell  Gray?”  Why 
does  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania, 
who  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
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being  a poet  in  five  languages,  call  her- 
self “Carmen  Sylva?”  Why  is  Madame 
de  Martel  “Gyp?”  Why  is  Mrs.  Otto 
Booth  Douglas  “Rita?”  Why  is ? 

“And  who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron 

Maskr 

Habry  Smith. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  CAT  ABOUT  TOWN. 

A writer  in  the  Daily  Mail  gives  some 
notes  from  a forthcoming  book  to  be 
entitled  “The  Cat  and  the  City,”  pur- 
porting to  give  an  approximate  census 
of  the  London  cats,  and  the  estimate  is 
four  hundred  thousand,  of  which  half 
are  “unattached,”  and  live  largely  on 
refuse,  “because  London  is  the  most 
wasteful  city  in  the  world.”  As  Lon- 
don is  also  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in 
the  world,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
waste  food  comes  much  in  the  way  of 
the  unattached  London  cat,  who,  like 
other  Metropolitan  paupers,  levies 
handsome  contributions  on  kind- 
hearted  people,  whose  doorsteps  and 
areas  it  besets,  and  also  catches  num- 
bers of  pigeons,  sparrows,  rats  and 
mice,  the  last  three  of  which  do  live  on 
London  refuse,  which  the  cat  eats  in 
the  more  convenient  form  of  cold  spar- 
row or  mouse.  Evidence  quoted  by  the 
writer  shows  that  this  is  so,  for  he 
states  that  in  most  parts  of  London  the 
rats  have  been  driven  underground  into 
the  sewers  by  the  warfare  of  the  cats. 
He  also  holds  that  the  latter  are  some- 
what changing  in  character,  are  losing 
their  dislike  of  water  and  wet,  and  pre- 
fer. to  be  out  in  the  rain.  We  rather 
doubt  these  conclusions,  and  believe 
that  if  the  London  cat  differs  at  all 
from  his  country  cousin,  it  is  in  select- 
ing different  hours  for  his  sport  and 
amusements.  The  country  cat  is  more 
or  less  lively  all  day,  and  hunts  regu- 
larly in  the  evening.  The  London  cat  is 
sleepy  and  quiet  all  day,  because  cir- 
cumstances make  him  a very  early 
riser,  or,  at  any  rate,  prevent  him  hav- 
ing his  morning  sleep.  The  explana- 


tion of  the  ‘languor  and  ennui  of  the 
London  cat  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  long  before  he  appears  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  a jaded  appetite 
and  a general  air  of  aloofness  from  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  he  has  had  a 
long  morning’s  sport,  often  in  delight- 
ful society,  and  then  breakfasted  com- 
fortably in  the  kitchen.  The  scenes  of 
these  early  morning  hunts  are  various, 
and  the  hour  during  half  the  year  is 
one  before  even  the  earliest  of  early 
risers  are  about.  In  winter  the  London 
cats  often  seek  their  sport  under  cover. 
In  one  district  near  a very  large  and 
famous  brewery  the  sporting  cats  go 
regularly  as  soon  as  the  brewery  gates 
are  open  to  hunt  rats  in  the  brewery 
“stores.”  This  is  capital  fun,  as  there 
are  hundreds  of  barrels,  either  stored 
or  “working,”  with  little  patches  of 
yeasty  froth  oozing  from  the  bung- 
holes,  and  plenty  of  dropped  corn  and 
“grains”  in  the  neighborhood  to  attract 
all  the  rats  from  elsewhere.  Under  and 
among  these  barrels  they  may  be 
hunted  with  success  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Besides  the  brewery  rats,  which 
are  said  to  drink  beer  when  they  can 
get  it,  there  are  “temperance  rats,” 
which  live  by  the  river,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  only  drink  water.  These 
form  the  grand  objects  of  summer 
sport  to  all  London  cats  in  range  of  the 
Thames,  from  the  docks  in  the  east  to 
Chiswick  in  the  west,  and  all  along  the 
old  muddy  foreshore  on  the  Surrey 
side,  where  no  embankment  intervenes 
to  spoil  sport.  We  have  never  heard 
of  an  instance  of  London  cats  catching 
fish  by  the  river,  probably  because  un- 
til very  recently  there  have  been  no  fish 
to  catch.  But  the  keenness  of  the  cats 
for  this  riverside  hunting  by  the  tidal 
Thames  is  such  that  they  often  return 
covered  and  clotted  with  mud  from  the 
foreshore,  where  they  have  either  fallen 
in  from  the  wharves  or  have  pursued  a 
rat  escaping  across  the  leavings  of  the 
river  ebb. 

In  summer  mornings,  from  4 A.  M.  to 
about  5,  London  ceases  for  the  moment 
to  belong  to  the  world  of  men,  and  for 
the  moment  is  given  up  to  the  sole  en- 
joyment of  the  London  birds  and  the 
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London  cats.  At  this  really  bewitch- 
ing hour,  for  the  town  is  quite  beauti- 
ful then,  the  cats  may  be  seen,  as  at  no 
other  time,  monarchs  of  all  they  survey 
— rerum  domini,  masters  of  the  town. 
Then  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that  the  race  have  for  genera- 
tions maintained  their  independence, 
and  asserted  their  right  to  roam.  For 
at  that  hour  all  the  dogs  are  shut  up;  all 
the  boys  and  grown-up  people  too  are 
asleep.  There  is  not  even  a milkman 
about,  or  an  amalgamated  engineer  go- 
ing to  his  before-breakfast  work.  The 
city  is  theirs.  Their  demeanor  at  this 
time  is  absolutely  changed.  They 
stroll  about  the  streets  and  gardens 
with  an  air.  They  converse  in  the  cen- 
tre of  highways.  They  walk  with  a cer- 
tain feline  abandon  and  momentary  mag- 
nificence over  gardens  and  squares. 
For  the  time  they  are  not  cats,  but 
lions  and  tigers;  or,  to  change  the  sim- 
ile, they  are  no  longer  domestics,  but 
gentlemen  at  large.  Before  sunrise  one 
midsummer  morning,  the  writer  was 
watching  the  early  birds  by  the  side  of 
the  London  river,  and  wondering  at  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  life  in  the 
silver-grey  light  of  the  dawn.  A pair 
of  water-hens  were  running  on  the  mud 
left  by  the  ebb,  sedge-warblers  singing, 
as  they  had  done  all  night,  and  a pair 
of  turtle-doves  flew  down  to  drink  be- 
fore sunrise.  When  the  first  beams  of 
the  sun  sent  long  shafts  of  light  down 
the  river,  the  sedge-warblers  were  in- 
stantly silent;  and  almost  immediately 
the  blackbirds  and  sparrows  and  star- 
lings appeared  upon  the  grass.  At  this 
moment  another  ornithologist  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  an  elegant 
young  female  cat.  She  made  great  ef- 
forts to  stalk  the  fat  blackbirds  and 
cock  sparrows,  flattening  herself  till 
her  whole  body  seemed  almost  as  level 
as  a mat,  yet  capable  of  a rush  for- 
ward whenever  the  birds  looked  in  an- 
other direction.  But  the  birds  were 
perfectly  equal  to  the  game.  One 
blackbird  in  particular  sidled  off  each 
time  the  cat  came  within  distance,  un- 
til he  sat  at  last  on  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  cam-shedding,  where,  if  the  cat 
made  her  spring,  she  must  fall  into  the 


river.  He,  too,  flew  off,  and  at  this 
moment  of  disappointment  another  and 
an  older  cat  leapt  lightly  from  the 
privet  hedge  close  by  and  playfully 
cuffed  the  head  of  the- disappointed  one. 
This  cat  had  probably  been  waiting  on 
the  chance  of  a “drive”  while  the  more 
impetuous  one  tried  a stalk  in  the  open. 
The  latter  seemed  half  inclined  to  re- 
sent the  humorous  turn  which  the  older 
cat  gave  to  her  hunting;  but  the  two 
soon  made  it  up,  and  after  strolling  os- 
tentatiously across  the  lawn  with  their 
tails  up,  separated,  and  the  young  one 
adjourned  to  hunt  “ground-game”  in 
the  cam-shedding.  The  quarry  were 
either  mice  or  rats,  but  were  attacked 
by  storm,  and  not  by  waiting.  The  cat 
dived  her  paws  into  the  cracks  of  the 
boards,  reaching  in  as  far  as  her  shoul- 
ders, and  soon  bolted  something,  which 
she  reached  after  head  downwards  so 
far  that  nothing  but  her  tail  and  one 
hind-paw  were  visible.  After  hanging 
almost  head  downwards  for  some  time, 
she  scrambled  back,  just  as  the  first 
cat  came  darting  past  like  a wild  ani- 
mal with  an  enormous  rat  in  its  mouth. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  London 
cat  is  in  the  least  degree  more  docile  or 
biddable  than  his  country  cousin.  He  is 
more  dependent  on  man,  for  no  one 
ever  hears  of  a London  cat  going  off  to 
live  a wild  life  willingly,  though  coun* 
try  cats  do  this  frequently.  It  has 
been  observed  of  the  whole  race,  at 
least  in  this  country,  that  though  they 
will  often  obey  the  order  “Come,”  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  entertain  the  com- 
mand “Go;”  and  as  most  useful  service 
involves  this  as  the  initial  idea,  the 
animal  which  refuses  obedience  to  it  is 
practically  useless  except  as  a volun- 
teer. The  admirable  sporting  qualities, 
even  of  the  London  cat,  should  make 
him  a most  useful  and  amusing  aid  in 
sport,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  co-op- 
erate with  his  owner.  There  is  only 
one  piece  of  evidence  that  in  ancient 
times  the  cat  was  so  trained— an  Egyp- 
tian painting  showing  a cat  bringing 
wild-fowl  to  its  master  from  a papyrus 
bed— and  very  few  instances  are  on  rec- 
ord even  of  its  being  trained  to  retrieve 
in  our  day.  A visitor  to  one  of  the 
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monasteries  on  Mount  Carmel  states 
that  when  several  of  the  monks  went 
out,  gun  on  shoulder,  to  shoot  game  for 
the  pot,  he  saw  their  cats  marching  out 
after  them,  to  aid  as  retrievers;  but  he 
did  not  witness  the  sport.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  cats  can  be  trained  to  fol- 
low, like  dogs.  A working  man  in  the 
North  Midlands  recently  owned  a small 
cat  which  followed  him  all  day,  and 
when  tired  was  carried  in  a large 
pocket  in  its  master’s  coat.  So  also  a 
navvy  some  years  ago  owned  a cat 
which  had  followed  or  accompanied 
him  to  work  in  most  parts  of  north  and 
western  England,  sometimes  following 
him  on  foot  and  sometimes  carried  in 
the  white  washable  bag  in  which  nav- 
vies keep  their  Sunday  clothes.  But  as 
a rule  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  them 
not  to  do  things  than  to  do  them.  Re- 
cently in  a large  London  engineering 
works  there  was  some  regret  that  the 
“best  foundry  cat”  was  dead.  The 
sand  used  for  making  casts  in  the  foun- 
dry is  mixed  with  flour.  Mice  come  to 
eat  the  flour,  and  spoil  the  “'moulds.” 
It  is  not  desirable  that  rats  and  mice 
should  be  about  in  this  loft,  so  cats  are 
kept  there.  The  cats  have  to  be  taught 
not  to  walk  about  on  the  moulds  or 
scratch  them  up,  and  this  “best  foun- 
dry cat”  was  absolutely  perfect  in  this 
respect.  In  these  works  most  depart- 
ments have  a special  cat.  There  is 
even  one  in  the  galvanizing  shop, 
which  knows  quite  well  that  the  hot 
metal  spirts  when  plates  are  dipped  in, 
and  has  learnt  to  get  under  cover  at 
that  juncture.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  London  cat  is  a worse  enemy 
to  caged  birds  even  than  the  country 
pussy,  as  in  the  day-time  it  lives  more 
indoors.  Whether  it  ever  catches  gold- 
fish out  of  a bowl  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  are  no  complaints  of  its  robbing 
fishmongers’  shops  to  gratify  its  taste 
in  that  line.  On  the  whole,  we  imagine 
that  the  cat  is  happy  in  London,  far 
happier,  for  instance,  than  the  dog. 
Even  if  lost,  he  has  far  more  savoir 
faire  than  the  latter.  The  stray  dog  at- 
taches himself  to  some  one  in  the 
street,  who  has  at  once  the  uncomfort- 
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able  feeling  that  the  dog  is  trying  to 
make  out  that  he  has  stolen  him.  The 
lost  cat  comes  to  a house,  and  asks  re- 
lief where  it  can  most  readily  be  given. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MANCHURIA. 

Away  on  the  extremely  opposite  end 
to  ours  of  the  great  Eurasian  continent 
is  a country  to  which  only  too  little  at- 
tention has  as  yet  been  paid,  and  which, 
on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  favorable 
natural  position,  and  the  intelligence 
of  its  inhabitants,  will  attract  to  itself 
a yearly-increasing  notice  from  Europe, 
and  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  few  decades.  The 
recent  march  of  events  has  shown  two 
rising  powers  pressing  round  Man- 
churia, and  threatening  to  contest  its 
possession  with  the  seemingly  dormant 
Chinese.  And  here  in  distant  India 
short  scraps  of  stirring  news  from  the 
rich  and  promising  country  which,  with 
Mr.  James,  I had  explored  a dozen 
years  ago  bring  forward  in  flashes  of 
startling  clearness  the  changes  which 
that  short  interval  of  time  have  brought 
about. 

First  came  the  astonishing  intelli- 
gence that  the  Japanese  had  occupied 
Port  Arthur,  the  principal  harbor  in  the 
country,  and  afterwards  established 
their  control  over  all  the  southern  coast 
of  the  province.  Then  the  Japanese 
had  withdrawn  to  one  small  point  upon 
the  coast,  and  the  Russians  were  next 
heard  of.  The  former  had  gained  a 
temporary  footing  in  Manchuria  by  the 
arts  of  war;  the  Russians  had  gained 
a permanent  footing  in  the  country  by 
the  devices  of  diplomacy.  That  which 
the  country  most  needed — a railway 
was  to  be  constructed  from  Russian  ter- 
ritory by  Russians  and  with  Russian 
money.  Kirin,  the  central  point  of 
Manchuria,  which,  when  Messrs,  James, 
Fulford  and  I visited  it  in  1886,  was  al- 
most unknown  to  Europeans,  was  in 
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1897  the  headquarters  of  thirty  Russian 
officers  of  the  railway  staff.  And  lastly 
comes  the  news  that  Port  Arthur,  the 
principal  harbor  in  the  country,  is  to 
be  used  by  the  Russians  as  a winter 
port  for  their  fleet;  and  that  Russian 
officers  are  to  be  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Chinese  army. 

If  Manchuria  were  such  a wretchedly 
poor  country  as,  for  instance,  Khiva, 
Merv  and  Turkestan,  and  others  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Russians, 
comparatively  little  attention  need  be 
paid  to  the  progress  of  events  in  that 
distant  quarter  of  the  world.  It  would 
matter  but  little  to  other  European  na- 
tions whether  the  Russian  or  the  Japan- 
ese did  or  did  not  take  the  country.  But 
Manchuria  is  no  such  desert  country. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a country  of  ex- 
ceeding richness,  and  of  promise 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  Tfans- 
vaal  itself,  and  compared  to  which  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa,  from  Uganda 
to  Khartoum,  is  of  paltry  insignifi- 
cance. Its  soil  is  not  barren,  but  of 
surpassing  fertility.  Its  inhabitants 
are  not  listless  semi-nomads,  nor  fanat- 
ical barbarians,  but  the  most  indus- 
trious agriculturists  in  the  world.  And 
they  do  not  number  a few  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  a score  of  millions. 

Whether,  therefore,  this  country  re- 
mains practically  closed  to  European 
enterprise,  as  at  present,  or  partially 
opened,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be- 
come under  Russian  or  Japanese  con- 
trol, or  fully  open,  as  most  European 
nations  would  hope  for,  is  a matter  of 
interest  to  all  who  realize  the  impor- 
tance to  their  country  of  acquiring  a 
footing  in  those  markets  of  the  world 
which  offer  the  best  promise  for  the 
future. 

I propose,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  the  physical  advantages,  not 
omitting  to  mention  the  corresponding 
disadvantages,  which  the  country 
affords.  I will  then  shortly  describe 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  show  how  these  physical 
surroundings,  together  with  the  pres- 
sure of  neighboring  peoples,  have 


affected  their  welfare  and  tended 
towards  their  advancement.  I will,, 
with  these  data  upon  which  to  found 
my  calculations,  estimate  the  prob- 
ability of  the  country  maintaining  its 
integrity;  and,  lastly,  will  attempt  a 
forecast  of  its  future  development. 

The  climate  of  Manchuria  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  Eastern 
Canada,  which  lies  at  approximately 
the  same  latitude.  Situated,  like  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  at  the 
extremity  of  a continent,  and  exposed 
to  those  great  changes  of  temperature 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays 
on  vast  expanses  of  land,  and  un- 
modified by  any  alleviating  breaths  of 
wind  wafted  from  temperate  ocean 
currents,  the  climate  of  Manchuria  is 
one  of  extremes,  ranging  in  the 
northern  districts  from  40°  to  45°  below 
zero  Fahrenheit  in  the  winter  to  90°  F. 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  southern  part 
from  15°  to  20°  below  zero  F.  in  the 
winter  to  95°  to  100°  F.  in  the  summer. 
Yet  the  cold  is  dry  and  clear,  and  the 
summer  heat  not  oppressive.  The  rainfall 
is  plentiful  but  not  too  abundant.  In 
the  winter  the  country  is  covered  deep  in 
snow,  and  in  the  summer  rain  falls  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  mature  the  crops, 
I will  not  delay  here  to  point  out  the 
effects  of  such  a climate  upon  the  phy- 
sique and  temperament  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  upon  the  natural  productions 
of  the  soil,  but  I will  pass  on  to  rapidly 
delineate  the  leading  features  in  the 
configuration  of  the  country. 

And  first  I would  draw  attention  to 
the  favorable  juxtaposition  of  land  and 
water.  The  Russians  have  already  in 
1860  lopped  off  that  part  of  Manchuria 
which  had  a coast  line  on  the  north,  and 
the  ports  of  Vladivostock  and  Possiet 
Bay  legitimately  belong  to  Manchuria. 
But  besides  this,  Manchuria  still  pos- 
sesses a coast  line  on  the  south  not  less 
than  600  miles  in  length,  and  including 
ports  such  as  Newchwang,  Port  Arthur 
and  Ta-lien-hoang  Bay,  of  which  the 
two  latter  are  open  all  the  year  round. 
And  the  country  is  still  further  favored 
by  possessing  large  navigable  rivers 
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running  far  into  the  heart  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  along  its  northern  boundary. 
The  greater  part  is  hilly,  and  in  one 
case  these  hills  reach  the  height  of 
eight  thousand  feet  above  sea-level;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  do  not  attain  a 
greater  altitude  than  three  or  four 
thousand  feet,  and  in  the  south  and  cen- 
tral portion  there  are  vast  fertile  plains. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  every  part 
can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

With  so  rich  a soil,  protected  as  it  is 
in  winter  from  the  severe  cold  by  a deep 
blanketing  of  snow,  and  favored  in 
summer  alternately  by  gleams  of  life- 
producing  sunshine  and  by  showers  of 
refreshing  rain,  one  need  not  be  aston- 
ished at  seeing  the  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  and  oak  and  elm.  and  the  mar- 
vellous crops  of  wheat,  millet,  barley, 
rice  and  hemp  which  are  produced  in 
every  part  of  Manchuria.  The  timber 
alone  in  the  vast  virgin  forests  which 
clothe  the  hill-sides  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  must  be  worth  many  mil- 
lions; for  this  timber  is  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  and  besides  the  ordinary 
pines,  which  are  common  all  over  the 
world,  and  which,  being  fast-growing, 
are  easily  replaced  when  cut  down, 
there  are  immense  quantities  of  hard 
timber— of  oak  and  elm  and  walnut — to 
replace  which  a century  is  required,  and 
the  quantity  of  which  in  the  world  is 
rapidly  diminishing.  Moreover,  these 
forests  are  in  hilly  country,  everywhere 
intersected  with  streams  and  rivers 
containing  plenty  of  water,  so  that  the 
timber  may  be  easily  floated  down,  first 
in  separate  logs  and  afterwards  in 
rafts,  to  the  sea.  When  I was  in 
Delagoa  Bay  a short  time  ago  an 
American  timber  merchant,  who  had 
imported  to  the  Transvaal  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  timber  from  so 
distant  parts  as  British  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound,  asked  me  if  I knew  of 
any  place  where  there  were  forests  of 
hard-wood  timber  still  remaining.  I 
naturally  at  once  referred  him  to  those 
great  forests  of  Manchuria  in  which 
we  had  spent  so  many  dreary  weeks, 


and  I spoke  of  the  view  I had  had  from 
the  summit  of  the  Ever  White  Moun- 
tain, where  I had  looked  down  from  a 
height  of  eight  thousand  feet  upon  un- 
broken forest  extending  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  in  every  direction. 
And  I told  my  American  friend  how, 
from  the  slopes  of  that  central  moun- 
tain, there  radiated  three  great  rivers 
on  which  I had  seen  huge  rafts  of 
timber  gliding  noiselessly  towards  the 
sea.  With  political  obstacles  removed, 
Manchuria  could  compete  with  British 
Columbia  in  the  timber  trade  of  the 
world. 

Manchuria  is  equally  rich  in  its  pro- 
duction of  cereals,  and,  in  the  southern 
portion,  of  such  crops  as  indigo  and  to- 
bacco. The  shortness  of  the  season  pre- 
vents two  crops  being  raised,  but  the 
single  harvest  that  is  reaped  is  excep- 
tionally heavy,  and  an  autumn  crop  of 
vegetables  is  often  produced  on  land 
planted  earlier  in  the  year.  Beans  are 
grown  in  immense  quantities,  and  the 
oil  extracted  from  them  carried  to  the 
coast  for  export. 

With  ample  pasture  on  the  neighbor- 
ing plains  of  Mongolia,  and  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  and  fodder  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Manchuria, 
it  is  possible  for  the  people  to  raise  and 
keep  domestic  animals  in  more  than  req- 
uisite numbers.  Ponies,  donkeys  and 
mules,  of  a strong,  hardy  stamp,  are 
freely  obtainable  for  transport  and 
agricultural  purposes.  I estimate  that 
on  a single  day  in  the  height  of  the 
traffic  season  I passed  from  three  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
transport  animals.  The  pack  mules 
carry  a load  of  three  hundred  pounds 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a day; 
and  a light  travelling  cart,  carrying  a 
load  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds,  is  drawn  by  three  mules  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  a day.  Oxen  are 
plentiful.  Sheep  are  reared  in  vast 
numbers.  Pigs  and  fowls  as  big  as 
English  fowls  are  found  in  every  farm- 
yard. 

Again,  the  mineral  resources  are  such 
as  furnish  adequate  hope  that  by  these 
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also  its  development  may  be  not  less 
furthered  than  by  its  magnificent  vege- 
table and  animal  productions.  Until 
mining  on  some  considerable  scale  is 
actually  commenced,  estimates  of  the 
mineral  wealth  must  necessarily  be 
hazardous  and  vague;  but  this  much 
may  be  said  with  certainty,  that  gold, 
copper,  iron  and  coal  are  found  in  sev- 
eral separate  districts  of  the  country. 
In  one  place  we  found  gold,  silver,  coal 
and  iron  within  a few  miles  of  one 
another.  There  was  scarcely  a part 
which  we  visited  where  we  did  not  hear 
of  gold;  and  we  found  coal  obtained 
from  the  neighborhood  exclusively  used 
in  the  native  arsenal  at  Kirin.  That 
little  has  so  far  been  heard  of  the  min- 
eral production  of  Manchuria  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  government 
absolutely  prohibits  mining  by  private 
individuals. 

Such  being  the  climate,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  its  soil  and  productions, 
the  inhabitants,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  a strong,  hardy,  vigorous  race,  and 
from  the  glens  of  Manchuria  have  is- 
sued three  successive  waves  of  con- 
quest which  have  overrun  the  whole  of 
China.  The  numbers  of  the  original 
inhabitants  have  been  augmented  by 
streams  of  immigrants  from  China 
proper,  and  these,  though  slightly  less 
robust  than  the  original  Manchus,  are 
yet  of  good  and  sound  physique.  They 
are  the  very  reverse  of  impulsive — cool, 
calculating,  provident  and  so  economi- 
cal that  not  even  the  manure  from  off 
the  roads  is  allowed  to  be  wasted,  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire  required  for  cooking 
purposes  is  carefully  utilized  by  means 
of  flues  to  warm  the  whole  house. 
Their  industry  is  apparent  in  the  care 
bestowed  upon  their  fields.  In  the 
summer  they  work  from  dawn  till  sun- 
set, with  a brief  interval  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  and  in  the  winter  they  start 
hours  before  breakfast  on  their  long 
carrying  journeys.  They  are  grave  and 
little  given  to  mirth;  on  the  whole,  law- 
abiding,  amenable  to  control  and  to  the 
restraints  of  social  life;  if  not  particu- 
larly warm  in  their  devotion  to  their 


children  and  to  their  parents,  at  any 
rate  not  absolutely  callous;  and  though 
any  active  benevolence  is  not  very  ap- 
parent, there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
few  symptoms  of  active  malevolence. 
But  the  most  important  trait  to  notice 
is  their  strong  conservatism.  What 
was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  the 
present-day  inhabitants  think  must  be 
good  enough  for  them. 

They  are  intelligent  and  quick  to 
grasp  simple  ideas,  but  superstitious 
and  ignorant  of  natural  causation;  very 
lacking  in  imagination,  with  high 
powers  of  imitation,  but  no  capacity  for 
invention.  They  all  dress  alike,  and  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  have 
dressed  for  centuries  past;  there  is  no 
difference  between  one  house  and 
another,  and  even  their  carts  are  all  of 
the  same  pattern.  The  rigid  fixity  of 
ideas  is  a concomitant  of  their  strong 
conservative  proclivities. 

They  have,  as  a rule,  little  regard  for 
truth,  but  in  business  matters  once 
their  word  is  given  it  may  be  relied 
on.  Honesty  is  not  a pronounced  trait 
in  their  characters,  nor  are  they  re- 
markable for  morality.  And  these  de- 
fects must,  therefore,  be  set  against 
their  striking  industry  and  thrift. 

Their  religion  seldom  shows  itself, 
and  has  little  effect  upon  their  practical 
conduct.  It  produces  in  them  none  of 
that  fanaticism  which  impels  other 
races  of  Asia  to  deeds  of  war,  and  it 
imposes  upon  the  people  of  Manchuria 
few  of  those  restrictions  as  to  what 
they  may  or  may  not  eat  or  do  with 
which  the  people  of  India  are  so  fet- 
tered. But,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
superstitious  beliefs,  such  as  Feng- 
shui,  often  furnish  impediments  to 
progress,  and  their  worship  of  ancestors 
increases  their  inherent  conservatism. 

With  these  characteristics  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  they  live  in 
before  us,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  posi- 
tion of  Manchuria,  exposed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  Chinese  empire  on  the 
south-west,  of  Corea  on  the  east,  and 
now  of  Russia  on  the  north  and  of 
Japan  by  sea,  we  can  form  some  esti- 
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mate  of  the  stability  of  the  State  into 
which  these  people  have  formed  them- 
selves, and  attempt  a forecast  of  its 
future  development. 

Originally  Manchuria  extended  far- 
away to  the  mountain  ranges  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Amur,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  history,  this  country 
three  thousand  years  ago  was  inhab- 
ited by  a congeries  of  petty  nomad 
clans  of  Tartars,  remnants  of  which 
survive  to  this  day  in  the  tribes  that 
live  by  hunting  or  fishing  in  the  north. 
But  while  for  a long  time  the  denizens 
of  the  mountain  valley  remained  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  of  any  out- 
side authority,  the  dwellers  in  the  rich 
plain  country  of  the  south,  more  liable 
to  attack  and  therefore  under  greater 
compulsion  to  weld  themselves  to- 
gether, formed  a kingdom  about  1100 
B.C.,  which  shortly  afterwards  became 
tributary  to  China.  So  it  lasted  till  the 
Coreans  overran  the  country,  but  in  the 
seventh  century  A.D.  the  Chinese  had 
again  established  their  authority  in  this 
kingdom  formed  in  the  southern  plain 
country.  But  meanwhile  the  tribes  in 
the  mountains  on  the  north  had  been 
slowly  constituting  themselves  into  or- 
ganized States,  one  of  which,  the 
Bohai,  in  the  ninth  century  conquered 
not  only  the  north  but  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Manchuria  also,  till  it  was  in 
turn  supplanted  by  another  northern 
tribe,  the  Ketans,  who  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  in  Peking 
itself  until  they  were  overthrown 
by  yet  another  northern  tribe, 
the  Nuchens,  who  founded  the 
Chin  dynasty  and  retained  power  till 
they  were  swept  away  by  the  Mongols 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Whether  the 
Mongols  actually  ruled  Manchuria,  or 
whether  the  country  was  independent, 
is  uncertain,  but  the  Ming  dynasty  of 
China,  which  followed  the  Mongols, 
held  sway  over  the  southern  plains  of 
Manchuria  till,  for  the  last  time,  a 
mountain  tribe  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, first  gaining  control  over  the  other 
hill-men  and  then  over  the  settled  plains, 
finally  established  its  authority  over  the 


whole  of  China  and  formed  the  present 
Manchu  dynasty. 

But  even  while  the  successes  of  this 
bold  mountain  tribe,  which,  issuing 
from  its  secluded  glen,  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  China,  were  at  their 
height  the  shadow  of  the  great  power 
which  now  so  imminently  threatens  the 
country  was  first  appearing  on  the 
north.  Russian  explorers  were  finding 
their  way  down  the  Amur,  armed 
parties  followed,  then  trading  centres 
were  established,  the  portion  of  Man- 
churia north  of  the  Amur  was  first  ab- 
sorbed, then  the  whole  of  the  coast  line 
on  the  north  as  far  as  Corea,  and  now 
we  hear  of  the  Russians  showing  signs 
of  establishing  themselves  even  in  the 
south. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Manchuria  will  have  served  to  show 
how  the  country  has  grown  up;  how 
the  incessant  warfare  of  tribe  against 
tribe  has  resulted  in  its  final  consolida- 
tion; and  how  the  repeated  streams  of 
invaders  from  the  mountain  valleys 
have  constantly  been  met  by  a reflex 
flood  of  immigrants  from  the  plains  of 
China,  till  at  the  present  day  the  whole 
of  Manchuria,  with  the  exception  of 
those  distant  northern  tracts  which 
have  been  absorbed  by  Russia,  is  bound 
together  under  one  ruler,  and  its  popu- 
lation may  be  calculated  at  twenty  mil- 
lions. 

Yet,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  are 
already  signs  of  disintegration  setting 
in,  and  we  have  to  examine  on  the  one 
hand  the  bonds  which  hold  this  mass 
together,  and  on  the  other  the  in- 
fluences which  tend  towards  its  disrup- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  been  impressed  by 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  Klondike 
in  winter,  and  by  the  horrors  of  sledge 
journeys  in  Siberia,  will  perhaps 
imagine  from  my  descriptions  of  the 
cold  in  Manchuria  that  communication 
must  be  entirely  impeded  by  snow  for 
half  the  year,  and  that  government  con- 
trol and  industrial  development  must 
be  in  consequence  seriously  hindered 
Yet  the  truth  is  precisely  the  reverse. 
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The  winter  is  the  most  favored  season 
for  traffic.  Travelling  in  December  and 
January,  when  the  roads  were  frozen 
hard  and  the  rivers  and  morasses 
bridged  by  ice,  we  met  upon  the  roads 
fully  ten  times  the  amount  of  traffic  we 
iiad  seen  in  the  summer  months.  It 
was  in  the  winter  that  the  huge  guns 
for  the  forts  upon  the  Russian  frontier 
and  the  great  masses  of  machinery  for 
the  arsenal  at  Kirin  were  transported 
on  sledges  to  their  destination.  And  it 
was  in  the  winter  that  the  sable- 
hunters  in  the  remote  mountain  valleys 
brought  their  supplies  up  the  course  of 
the  frozen  rivers  which  traverse  the 
forests.  The  heavy  summer  rains 
afford  a greater  impediment  to  commu- 
nication, and  consequent  governmental 
control  and  commercial  intercourse,  but 
they  are  not  so  severe  but  what  proper 
draining  of  marshes,  bridging  of  rivers 
and  metalling  of  roads  might  meet. 

A greater  obstacle  than  the  climate  to 
the  due  development  and  consolidation 
of  the  country  is  the  mountainous  char 
acter  of  a great  part  of  it.  In  the 
plains,  communication  from  part  to  part 
is  easy,  and  each  town  is  bound  to  the 
other  by  commercial  ties  and  ade- 
quately held  under  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  case  is  different  in 
tlie  hilly  tracts  which  form  the  greater 
portion  of  Manchuria.  These  latter  are 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  given  way  to  out- 
side pressure,  and  all  the  northern  part 
has  been  absorbed  by  Russia.  More- 
over, in  that  part  which  still  remains  to 
China,  many  valleys  off  the  main  lines 
of  communication  are  practically  inde- 
pendent of  governmental  control,  and, 
as  we  found  in  our  exploration,  are 
really  administered  by  local  guilds. 
This  hilly  country  is  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  borders  our 
north-west  frontier  in  India,  than 
which  it  is  far  more  accessible  in  every 
Avay.  But  still  it  is  sufficiently  hilly  to 
retard  progress,  and  its  inhabitants  for 
a long  time  yet  to  come  will  be  more  in- 
dependent of  control  and  less  developed 
industrially  than  those  of  the  smaller 


but  more  favored  portion  of  plain  coun- 
try. 

Yet,  detrimental  as  the  hilly  char- 
acter of  so  much  of  Manchuria  is  to  its 
progress,  this  disadvantage  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  its  possessing  a 
coast  line  with  good  harbors,  and  by 
the  navigable  rivers  which  run  along 
its  borders  and  traverse  the  heart  of 
the  country.  Far  away  in  the  north- 
eastern extremities  I was  able  to  buy 
pineapples  from  Singapore  at  a shil- 
ling a tin,  and  this  was  because  I was 
close  to  the  harbor  of  Poisset  Bay, 
which,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to 
Manchuria.  In  the  south  are  still  more 
suitable  harbors,  and  all  the  cotton 
cloth  Avhich  is  in  universal  wear  is  im- 
ported through  these  harbors  from 
China  and  Europe;  and  by  the  same 
way  are  exported,  both  in  European 
steamers  and  in  native  junks,  the  beans, 
bean  cake  and  bean  oil  which  at  present 
form  the  principal  surplus  products, 
but  Avhich  may  in  future  be  augmented 
by  timber,  coal  and  grain.  By  these 
southern  ports,  also,  the  over-populated 
districts  of  China  discharge  their 
masses  of  surplus  population,  who, 
swarming  into  the  fertile  northern 
country,  enrich  it  by  their  labor  and 
vastly  increase  its  prosperity. 

Similarly,  with  the  great  Amur  river 
flowing  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
northern  border,  and  the  Usuri  on  the 
north-east,  on  both  of  which  steamers 
ply  regularly,  and  with  the  mighty 
Sungari,  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the 
land,  and  even  at  Kirin,  in  the  very 
centre,  twenty  feet  deep;  and  with  the 
Liao  and  Yalu,  in  the  south,  both 
navigable  for  many  miles  from  their 
mouths,  access  is  gained  to  the  country, 
which  even  in  the  present  has  furthered 
its  development  and  which  must  have 
a yet  more  favorable  effect  in  the 
future. 

The  variety  of  the  soil  and  its  ex- 
traordinary fertility  furnish  yet  other 
elements  of  development.  Some  coun- 
tries can  grow  but  few  kinds  of  crops, 
and  others  are  destitute  of  timber.  But 
Manchuria  lias  so  many  different  cropvS 
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— millet,  wheat,  rice,  beans,  barley,  etc. 
— as  to  be  independent  of  the  failure  of 
any  single  one;  and  these  crops  are  so 
abundant,  and  there  is  still  so  vast  a 
quantity  of  culturable  land  available, 
that  the  country  can  support  a greatly 
increased  population.  And  besides  the 
crops  of  indigo  and  hemp,  which  fur- 
nish dyes,  ropes  and  paper,  the  magnif- 
icent forests  supply  an  almost  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  timber  for  the  use 
of  the  people.  Fuel  for  their  fires, 
thatch  for  their  houses  and  fences  for 
tlieir  gardens  they  appeared  to  obtain 
mostly  from  the  long  stalks  of  the  mil- 
let crops.  But  for  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  and  the  manufacture  of 
wagons,  carts,  boats,  household  uten- 
sils, etc.,  timber  in  plenty  is  always 
available,  and  the  result  of  this  suffi- 
ciency is  seen  in  the  roominess  of  the 
houses  and  the  consequent  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  number  of 
carts  which  they  possess  for  the  car- 
riage of  produce  to  suitable  markets. 

This  abundance  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce, moreover,  makes  it  possible  for 
even  poor  farms  and  small  carriers  to 
support  a number  of  domestic  animals, 
both  for  the  supply  of  meat  and  still 
more  for  draught  and  farming  pur- 
poses. The  inhabitants  need  not  live 
on  vegetable  productions  alone.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  vigor-producing 
meat  available,  and  another  induce- 
ment is  thus  afforded  to  the  direct  in- 
crease of  population.  And  the  number 
of  transport  animals  at  hand  gives  the 
people  an  additional  facility  for  com- 
munication, one  part  with  another,  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields  to 
the  most  suitable  markets,  and  for  car- 
rying to  their  homes  the  imported  nec- 
essaries and  luxuries  rrom  outside 
countries.  In  yet  another  way,  there- 
fore, is  the  knitting  together  of  the 
people  advanced. 

Still  more  conducive  to  progress  than 
either  its  vegetable  or  animal  produc- 
tion might  have  been  its  mineral 
wealth.  But  this,  as  I have  shown,  is 
almost  untouched,  and  it  is  therefore 
<only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 


gold  might  attract  a still  larger  popula- 
tion than  has  already  been  attracted  by 
agricultural  advantages,  and,  of  equal 
importance,  might  attract  the  capital 
so  necessary  for  its  development.  And 
the  coal  and  iron  would  furnish  the 
people  with  means  of  progress  of  which 
they  have  at  present  scarcely  dreamed. 

But  all  this  profusion  of  natural 
wealth  would  be  useless  were  the  peo- 
ple as  ignorant  and  savage  as  the  Zulus 
and  Kaffirs  of  the  Transvaal,  who  for 
centuries  have  possessed  almost  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  yet 
to-day  go  about  practically  naked. 
Fortunately  for  Manchuria,  its  inhabi- 
tants are  far  in  advance  of  such  bar- 
barians. 

They  are  full  of  superstitious  beliefs, 
which,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  con- 
duct, as  in  their  recent  refusal  to  allow 
the  proposed  railway  to  run  through 
Mukden,  the  capital,  greatly  impede 
progress.  And  their  strong  conserva- 
tive feelings  and  rigid  fixity  of  ideas, 
which  not  only  prevent  their  introduc- 
ing new  methods  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, but  even  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
freely  adopting  improvements  which 
have  been  tried  by  others,  may  be 
thought  to  stamp  them  as  a hopeless, 
backward  race,  as  yet  unfitted  mentally 
to  hold  themselves  together  in  large 
aggregates.  And  the  absence  of  any 
strong  common  religious  feeling  may 
also  be  considered  a serious  want  in  the 
process  of  consolidation.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  Manchuria  have  many 
compensating  characteristics  which 
surely  tend  to  development  and  to  com- 
bine them  together  for  mutual  advan- 
tage. Among  these  may  be  noted  their 
physical  capacity  for  hard,  continuous 
labor;  their  industry,  thrift  and  cool- 
headedness;  their  intelligence  and 
ability  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
commercial  co-operation,  and  their  re- 
liability in  business  transactions. 

All  these  traits  help  to  combine  the 
people  on  industrial  lines.  And,  in  spite 
of  brigandage  being  so  rife  in  parte 
where  the  brigands  can  find  easy  es- 
cape to  the  mountains  and  forests,  the 
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people  may  certainly  be  called  peace- 
loving  and  amenable  to  control,  and 
consequently  easily  coerced  for  the 
purposes  of  government.  Nor  are  they 
divided  into  rival  religious  sects,  as  the 
Mohammedans  andHindusof  India,  nor 
by  differences  of  language,  nor  by  race 
antagonisms.  The  Manchus  are  as 
much  merged  with  the  Chinese  as  the 
Scotch  are  with  the  English,  and  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  twenty  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  Manchuria  are  one 
people  and  use  one  language.  They 
have  similarity  of  dress,  of  customs  and 
of  ideas;  and  though  some  call  them- 
selves Buddhists,  others  Confucianists, 
others  again  Taoists,  and  a few  even 
Mohammedans,  the  religious  sentiment 
is  so  weak  in  these  cold,  unemotional 
people  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
practically  the  same  religion. 

Thus  Manchuria  has  been  welded  by 
war  from  a mass  of  independent  nomad 
clans  of  uncivilized  barbarians  into  a 
united  State  whose  inhabitants,  partly 
under  the  influence  of  the  binding 
pressure  which  these  warlike  opera- 
tions have  enforced,  and  partly  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  advanced  peo- 
ples to  the  south,  have  acquired  many 
of  those  cohesive  traits  of  character 
which  tend  to  permanently  consolidate 
a State. 

But  is  Manchuria  yet  strong  enough 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  immense 
pressure  now  bearing  upon  it  by  the 
great  civilized  power  on  the  North? 
Parts  of  the  country  have  already  gone. 
Is  more  to  follow?  Is  the  whole  one 
day  to  be  swallowed  up  by  Russia?  By 
a master  stroke  the  Russians  cut  off  all 
the  ports  on  the  nortn,  so  that  the  sea 
bases  in  that  quarter  are  now  in  their 
hands  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  And  now  they  are  gaining  a 
footing  at  Port  Arthur,  in  the  south. 
The  great  Siberian  railway,  which  will 
immensely  strengthen  the  Russian  posi- 
tion in  the  far  east,  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, and  its  extension  into  Man- 
churia appears  to  be  in  Russian  hands. 
Russian  drill  instructors  are,  moreover, 
said  to  be  engaged  in  training  Chinese 


troops.  If  the  present  tendency  con- 
tinues, the  lower  part  of  Manchuria 
will  follow  the  upper  portion,  till  the 
whole  becomes  a Russian  province,  and 
the  southern  ports,  like  the  northern, 
become  naval  harbors  for  Russian 
fleets.  Are  the  Chinese  capable  of  ar- 
resting this  tendency? 

Unaided,  I think  it  may  be  safely 
said  they  are  not.  The  pressure  is  too 
great.  The  attractive  force  which 
draws  the  heavy  northern  mass  down- 
wards is  too  powerful,  and  the  load- 
stone from  which  issues  tne  attractive 
force  lies  in  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  Manchuria— in  Port  Arthur— and 
therefore  draws  the  mass  across  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  land.  And  combined 
and  compact  though  the  people  are, 
they  have  not  yet  attained  that  degree 
of  military  combination  and  discipline 
which  is  required  to  resist  such  a power 
as  Russia.  They  are  not  like  the  Boers, 
who  at  the  first  sign  of  danger  rally, 
every  single  man  of  them,  to  the  point 
of  attack.  They  are  sluggish  and  in- 
different, and  an  invader  would  be  well 
inside  their  country  before  they  realized 
he  was  near.  Again,  their  intense  con- 
servatism prevents  their  adopting  with 
due  efficiency  those  implements  of 
modern  warfare  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  stand  against 
the  Russians;  and  this  same  obstruc- 
tive sentiment  would  similarly  stand 
against  their  employing  the  system  of 
tactics  which  the  use  of  those  imple- 
ments necessitates.  Want  in  the  peo- 
ple of  due  military  combination  and  of 
the  needful  adaptability  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  times  makes  it  certain  that 
they  will  by  themselves  be  unable  to 
arrest  that  tendency  which  is  leading  to 
the  eventual  absorption  of  Manchuria 
by  Russia. 

And  that  this  absorption  should  come 
about  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
China  should  enter  directly  into  con- 
flict with  Russia.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  Russia  will  absorb  bit  by  bit 
of  Manchuria  while  China  is  in  difficul- 
ties elsewhere.  This  has  been  her 
policy  in  the  past,  and  she  is  not  likely 
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to  adopt  any  other  in  the  future.  But 
the  ultimate  result  will  be  the  same. 
Without  foreign  aid,  China  will  be  un- 
able to  arrest  that  progress  of  Russia 
which  is  now  tending  to  the  complete 
annexation  of  Manchuria. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that,  whether 
the  Russian  does  or  does  not  absorb 
Manchuria,  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country  must  advance.  The  very 
pressure  of  a powerful  rival  has  been 
favorable  for  commercial  progress.  As 
long  ago  as  1886  we  found  the  Chinese 
rapidly  constructing  a telegraph  line 
purely  for  strategical  reasons.  But 
this,  once  constructed,  was  immensely 
useful  for  business  purposes  also.  And 
it  is  simply  under  the  pressure  of  a 
possible  enemy  that  railways  will  be 
constructed.  With  these  advantages, 
in  addition  to  the  great  natural  advan- 
tage the  country  affords,  a people  of 
such  physique,  intelligence  and  busi- 
ness capacity  must  rapidly  advance, 
and  must  further  develop  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  the  country. 

And  this  is  the  point  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  England.  Here  is  a market 
as  yet  scarcely  touched,  but  which  will 
in  the  future  yearly  increase  in  value. 
For  in  Manchuria  there  is  not  only  im- 
mense natural  wealth,  but,  what  is  of 
equal— perhaps  more— importance,  an 
advanced  and  civilized  people  who  do 
not  need,  like  barbarians,  to  be  edu- 
cated to  feel  their  wants,  but  have  con- 
siderable wants  already.  They  have 
not  advanced  sufficiently  rapidly  to 
compete  with  a great  European  power, 
but  they  must  not  therefore  be  thought 
to  be  altogether  at  a standstill.  At 
Kirin  they  had  established,  without  any 
European  supervision  whatever,  an 
arsenal  which  turned  out  breechloading 
rifles  and  machine  guns.  Close  on  the 
southern  border  of  Manchuria  was  a 
coal  mine  and  a railway  owned  entirely 
by  Chinamen.  Many  of  the  steamers 
which  trade  to  Manchuria  are  owned 
by  a Chinese  firm.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  large  trading  and 
banking  establishments,  with  branches 
at  all  the  principal  places.  New  towns 


with  well-built  brick  or  masonry 
houses,  good  shops,  and  wide,  open 
streets  are  springing  up.  And  the 
forest  is  being  cleared  away  and  new 
tracts  opened  out  with  an  energy  their 
northern  neighbors  have  not  yet  dis- 
played. And  if  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Manchuria  is  likely  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  its  in- 
dustrial development  is  no  less  likely  to 
lie  with  the  Chinese.  The  Russian  sol- 
dier may  oust  the  Chinese  soldier.  But 
the  Russian  peasant  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  Chinese  peasant. 
And  even  the  Russian  business  man 
will  have  a hard  struggle  to  keep  ahead 
of  his  Chinese  rival. 

Here,  then,  is  a promising  market  for 
the  sale  of  our  cotton  goods,  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  other  require- 
ments of  an  advanced  and  thriving 
community.  This  market  is  as  yet 
scarcely  touched,  and  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  population  will  not 
only  increase  both  by  immigration  and 
by  natural  growth  till  at  the  end  of 
another  half-century  there  will  prob- 
ably be  forty  million  inhabitants  in 
Manchuria,  but  that  this  population, 
once  the  railways  which  strategical 
reasons  have  forced  upon  the  country 
have  been  completed,  will  find  their  re- 
quirements doubling  and  redoubling  in 
amount.  What  they  want  from  us  to- 
day is  no  standard  of  the  vastly  in- 
creased amount  they  will  require  from 
us  to-morrow. 

Into  this  market  we  have  a treaty 
right  to  partially  enter.  We  may  trade 
from  one  pert  in  the  south,  and  our 
traders  who  wish  to  travel  through  the 
country  may  stay  up  to  six  months  at 
any  place.  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
treaty  right  to  demand  from  the 
Chinese  the  same  privileges  as  they 
may  grant  to  any  other  nation.  In 
spite  of  the  proximity  of  Russia  and 
Japan  to  Manchuria,  we  certainly  ob- 
tained the  lead  in  the  trade  with  the 
country.  A few  years  ago  the  only 
firms  at  Newchwang,  the  one  treaty 
port,  were  English  firms.  The  con- 
struction of  the  railway  from  the  south 
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towards  Manchuria  was  under  the 
direction  of  an  Englishman,  the  cus- 
toms department  was  manned  by  En- 
glishmen, and,  of  no  slight  im- 
portance in  business  matters,  the 
telegraph  system  was  conducted  in 
English. 

This  lead  which  we  have  won  it  is  all- 
important  that  we  should  maintain  and 
develop.  We  have  to  look  far  into  the 
future  to  the  time  when  the  rich  por- 
tions of  the  earth  have  been  partitioned 
•off  among  the  powers  of  Europe;  and 
we  have  to  contemplate  the  probability 
that  those  portions  once  absorbed  will 
be  irrevocably  closed  to  us.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  and  recognizing  the  benefits 
which  this  country  must  obtain  from 
having  access  to  a market  like  Man- 
churia, it  behooves  us  to  rigidly  main- 
tain every  inch  of  advantage  we  have 
won;  to  never  omit  to  claim  what  priv- 
ileges may  be  granted  to  other  powers; 
and  to  take  every  single  opportunity 
which  offers  itself  of  advancing  our  in- 
terests a step  farther. 

If  the  Russians  acquire  any  advan- 
tages at  Port  Arthur  we  should  claim 
similar  advantages.  If  the  Russians 
are  granted  special  trading  facilities  in 
the  north,  we  must  demand  similar 
facilities  in  the  south  by  the  opening  of 
Ta-lien-hoang  Bay  as  a treaty  port;  and 
if  the  Russians  are  granted  any  ex- 
clusive privileges  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  railways  on  the  one  side, 
we  must  claim  like  privileges  in 
regard  to  railway  construction  on  the 
other. 

For  we  are  engaged  in  a keen  struggle 
with  the  great  civilized  powers  of  the 
world,  and  have  to  press  and  maintain 
our  rights  or  fall  behind  in  the  race. 
We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  this  pressing  of  our  rights 
to  trade  is  causing  no  evil,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  conferring  a benefit  upon 
those  upon  whom  we  press  them,  and 
that  no  people  have  the  right,  which 
the  Chinese  are  assuming,  to  arrogate 
to  their  exclusive  use  so  rich  a portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface  as  Manchuria,  by 
the  due  exploitation  of  which  both  they 


and  the  rest  of  mankind  would  be  bene- 
fited. 

F.  E.  Younghusband. 

Rajputana  Agency,  Mount  Abu,  India. 
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A REPUTATION. 

I. 

It  was  at  a little  lonely  shooting-box 
in  the  Forest  of  Rhynns  that  I first  met 
Layden,  sometime  in  the  process  of  a 
wet  August.  The  place  belonged  to  his 
cousin,  Urquhart,  a strange  man,  well 
on  in  years,  who  divided  his  time  be- 
tween recondite  sport  and  mild  antiqui- 
ties. We  were  a small  party  of  men, 
held  together  by  the  shifty  acquaint- 
ance of  those  who  meet  somewhere  and 
somehow  each  autumn.  By  day  we 
shot  conscientiously  over  mossy  hills,  or 
fished  in  the  many  turbid  waters;  while 
of  an  evening  there  would  be  much  to- 
bacco and  sporting  talk,  interspersed 
with  the  sleepy,  indifferent  joking  of 
wearied  men.  We  all  knew  the  life 
well  from  long  experience,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a certain  freshness  and  excite- 
ment were  content  to  put  up  with 
monotonous  fare  and  the  companion- 
ship of  bleak  moorlands.  It  was  a sea- 
son of  brown  faces  and  rude  health, 
when  a man’s  clothes  smelt  of  peat,  and 
he  recked  not  of  letters  accumulating  in 
the  nearest  post-town. 

To  such  sombre  days  Layden  came 
like  a phoenix  among  moor-fowl.  I had 
arrived  late,  and  my  first  sight  of  him 
was  at  dinner,  where  the  usual  listless 
talk  was  spurred  almost  to  brilliance  by 
his  presence.  He  kept  all  the  table 
laughing  at  his  comical  stories  and 
quaint  notes  on  men  and  things,  shrewd, 
witty  and  well  timed.  But  this  wel- 
come vivacity  was  not  all,  for  he  cun- 
ningly assumed  the  air  of  a wise  man 
unbending,  and  his  most  random  saying 
had  the  piquant  hint  of  a great  capacity. 
Nor  was  his  talk  without  a certain  body, 
for  when  by  any  chance  one  of  his  hear- 
ers touched  upon  some  matter  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  he  was  ready  at  a 
word  for  a well-informed  discussion. 
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The  meal  ended,  as  it  rarely  did,  in  a nimble  wits  at  dinner,  the  more  now  did 


full  flow  of  conversation,  and  men  rose 
with  the  feeling  of  having  returned  for 
.the  moment  to  some  measure  of  culture. 

The  others  came  out  one  by  one  to  the 
jawn  above  the  river,  while  he  went  off 
with  his  host  on  some  private  business. 
George  Winterham  sat  down  beside  me 
and  blew  solemn  wreaths  of  smoke 
toward  the  sky.  I asked  him  who  the 
man  was,  and  it  is  a sign  of  the  impres- 
sion made  that  George  gave  me  his 
name  without  a request  for  further 
specification. 

“That’s  a deuced  clever  chap,”  he  said 
with  emphasis,  stroking  a wearied  leg. 
“Who  is  he?”  I asked. 

-Don’t  know— cousin  of  Urquhart’s. 
Rising  man,  they  say,  and  I don’t  won- 
der. I bet  that  fellow  is  at  the  top  be- 
fore he  dies.” 

“Is  he  keen  on  shooting?”  I asked,  for 
it  was  the  usual  question. 

Not  much,  George  thought.  You 
could  never  expect  a man  like  that  to  be 
good  in  the  same  way  as  fools  like  him- 
self; they  had  better  things  to  think 
about.  After  all,  what  were  grouse  and 
.salmon  but  vanities,  and  the  killing  of 
them  futility?  said  Mr.  Winterham  by 
way  of  blaspheming  his  idols.  “I  was 
writing  to  my  sister,  Lady  Olanroyden, 
you  know,”  he  went  on,  “and  I men- 
tioned that  a chap  of  the  name  of  Lay- 
den  was  coming.  And  here  she  writes 
to  me  to-day  and  can  speak  about  noth- 
ing but  the  man.  She  says  that  the 
•Cravens  have  taken  him  up,  and  that  he 
is  going  to  marry  the  rich  Miss  Olaver- 
ing,  and  that  the  prime  minister  said  to 
•somebody  that  he  would  be  dashed  if 
this  chap  wasn’t  the  best  they  had. 
Where  the  deuce  did  I leave  Mabel’s 
letter?”  And  George  went  indoors 
upon  the  quest. 

Shortly  after  Layden  came  out,  and 
•soon  we  all  sat  watching  the  dusk 
gather  over  miles  of  spongy  moor  and 
vague  tangled  birch  woods.  It  is  hard 
for  one  who  is  clearly  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  light  amid  barbarism  to 
escape  from  a certain  seeming  of 
pedantry  and  a walk  aloof  and  apart.  I 
watched  the  man  carefully,  for  he  fasci- 
nated me,  and  if  I had  admired  his 


I admire  his  tact.  By  some  cunning  art 
he  drove  out  all  trace  of  superiority 
from  his  air;  he  was  the  ordinary  good 
fellow,  dull,  weary  like  the  rest,  vastly 
relishing  tobacco,  and  staring  with  va- 
cant eyes  to  the  evening. 

The  last  day  of  my  visit  to  the  Forest 
I have  some  occasion  to  remember.  It 
was  marked  by  a display  of  weather 
which  I,  who  am  something  of  a con- 
noisseur in  the  thing,  have  never  seen 
approached  in  this  land  or  elsewhere. 
The  morning  had  been  hazy  and  damp, 
with  mist  over  the  hill-tops  and  the  air 
lifeless.  But  about  midday  a wind 
came  out  of  the  Southwest  which  sent 
the  vapor  flying  and  left  the  tops  bald 
and  distant.  We  had  been  shooting 
over  the  Cauldshaw  Head,  and  about 
five  in  the  afternoon  landed  on  a spur  of 
the  Little  Muneraw  above  the  tarn 
which  they  call  the  Loch  o’  the 
Threshes.  Thence  one  sees  a great  pros- 
pect of  wild  country,  with  birch  woods 
like  smoke  and  sudden  rifts  which  are 
the  glens  of  streams.  On  this  afternoon 
the  air  was  cool  and  fine,  the  sky  a level 
grey,  the  water  like  ink  beneath  dull- 
gleaming  crags.  But  the  bare  details 
were  but  a hundredth  part  of  the  scene; 
for  over  all  hung  an  air  of  silence,  deep, 
calm,  impenetrable— the  quiet  distilled 
of  the  endless  moors,  the  grey  heavens, 
the  primeval  desert.  It  was  the  incar- 
nate mystery  of  life,  for  in  that  utter 
loneliness  lay  the  tale  of  ages  since  the 
world's  birth,  the  song  of  being  and 
death  as  uttered  by  wild  living  things 
since  the  rocks  had  form.  The  sight 
had  the  glamour  of  a witch’s  chant;  it 
cried  aloud  for  recognition,  driving 
from  the  heart  all  other  loves  and  fer- 
vors, and  touching  the  savage  ele- 
mental springs  of  desire. 

We  sat  in  scattered  places  on  the  hill- 
side, all  gazing  our  fill  of  the  wild  pros- 
pect— even  the  keepers,  to  whom  it  was 
a matter  of  daily  repetition.  None 
spoke,  for  none  had  the  gift  of  words; 
only  in  each  mind  was  the  same  dumb 
and  unattainable  longing.  Then  Lay- 
den began  to  talk,  and  we  listened.  In 
another  it  would  have  been  mere  im- 
pertinence, for  another  would  have 
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prated  and  tallen  into  easy  rhetoric;  but 
this  man  had  the  art  of  speech,  and  his 
words  were  few  and  chosen.  In  a sec- 
ond he  was  done,  but  all  had  heard  and 
were  satisfied;  for  he  had  told  the  old 
tale  of  the  tent  by  the  running  water 
and  the  twin  candle-stars  in  heaven,  of 
morning  and  evening  under  the  sky, 
and  the  whole  lust  of  the  gypsy  life. 
Every  man  there  had  seen  a,  thousand- 
fold more  of  the  very  thing  he  spoke  of, 
had  gone  to  the  heart  of  savagery, 
pioneering  in  the  Himalayas,  shooting 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  bearing  the 
heat  of  tropical  sport.  And  yet  this  slim 
townsman,  who  could  not  shoot 
straight,  to  whom  Scots  hills  were  a 
revelation  of  the  immense,  and  who 
was  in  his  proper  element  on  a London 
pavement— this  man  could  read  the 
sentiment  so  that  every  hearer’s  heart 
went  out  to  answer. 

As  we  went  home  I saw  by  his  white 
face  that  he  was  overtired,  and  he  ques- 
tioned me  irritably  about  the  forward- 
ing of  letters.  So  there  and  then  I 
prayed  Heaven  for  the  gift  of  speech, 
which  makes  a careless  spectator  the 
interpreter  of  voiceless  passion. 

ii. 

Three  years  later  I found  myself  in 
England,  a bronzed  barbarian  fresh 
from  wild  life  in  north  Finland,  and 
glad  of  a change  to  the  pleasant  domes- 
ticity of  home.  It  was  early  spring,  and 
I drifted  to  my  cousin’s  house  of 
Heston  after  the  aimless  fashion  of  the 
returned  wanderer.  Heston  is  a pleas- 
ant place  to  stay  in  at  all  times,  but 
pleasantest  in  spring,  for  it  stands  on 
the  last  ridge  of  a Devon  moor,  whence 
rolls  a wide  land  of  wood  and  meadow 
to  a faint  blue  line  of  sea.  The  hedge- 
rows were  already  bursting  into  leaf, 
and  brimming  waters  slipped  through 
fresh  green  grasses.  All  things  were 
fragrant  of  homeland  and  the  peace  of 
centuries. 

At  Heston  I met  my  excellent  friend 
Wratislaw,  a crabbed,  cynical,  hard- 
working and  sore-battered  man,  whose 
excursions  in  high  politics  had  not 
soothed  his  temper.  His  whole  life  was 
a perpetual  effort  to  make  himself  un- 


derstood, and  as  he  had  started  with 
somewhat  difficult  theories,  his  recogni- 
tion had  been  slow.  But  it  was  sure; 
men  respected  him  sincerely  if  from 
afar;  in  his  own  line  he  was  pre-em- 
inent, and  gradually  he  was  drawing  to 
himself  the  work  in  a great  office  of 
State  where  difficulty  was  equally 
mated  with  honor. 

“Well,  you  old  madman,”  he  cried, 
“where  have  you  been  lost  all  these 
months?  We  heard  marvellous  stories 
about  you,  and  there  was  talk  of  a 
search-party.  So  you  chose  to  kill  the 
fatted  calf  here  of  all  places,  I should 
have  gone  elsewhere;  it  will  be  too 
much  of  a show  this  week.” 

“Who  are  coming?”  I groaned  re- 
signedly. 

“Lawerdale  for  one,”  he  answered.  I 
nodded;  Lawerdale  was  a very  great 
man  in  whom  I had  no  manner  of  inter- 
est. “Then  there  are  Rogerson,  and 
Lady  Afflint,  and  Charlie  Erskine.” 

“Is  that  the  lot?” 

“Wait  a moment.  Oh,  by  Jove,  I for- 
got; there’s  Layden  coming — the  great 
Lay  den.” 

“I  once  met  a Layden;  I wonder  if  it’s 
the  same  man.” 

“Probably— cousin  of  Urquhart’s.” 

“But  he  wasn’t  commonly  called  great 
then.” 

“You  forget,  you  barbarian,  that 
you’ve  been  in  the  wilderness  for  years. 
Reputations  have  come  and  gone  in  that 
time.  Why,  Layden  is  a name  to  con- 
jure with  among  most  people— Layden, 
the  brilliant  young  thinker,  orator  and 
writer,  the  teacher  of  the  future!”  And 
Wratislaw  laughed  in  his  most  sardonic 
fashion. 

“Do  you  know  him?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  well  enough  in  a way.  He  was 
a year  below  me  at  Oxford— used  to  talk 
in  the  Union  a lot,  and  beat  my  head  off 
for  president.  He  was  a hare-brained 
creature  then,  full  of  ideals  and  aborig- 
inal conceit;  a sort  of  shaggy  Rousseau, 
who  preached  a new  heaven  and  a new 
earth  and  was  worshipped  by  a pack  of 
school-boys.  He  did  well  in  his  way,  got 
his  First  and  some  university  prizes, 
but  the  St.  Chad’s  people  wouldn’t  have 
him  at  any  price  for  their  fellowship. 
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He  told  me  it  was  but  another  sign  of 
the  gulf  between  the  real  and  the  ideal. 

I thought  then  that  he  was  a frothy  ass, 
but  he  has  learned  manners  since— and 
tact.  1 suppose  there  is  no  doubt  about 
his  uncommon  cleverness.” 

“Do  you  like  him?” 

Wratislaw  laughed.  “I  don’t  know. 
You  see,  he  and  I belong  to  different 
shops,  and  we  haven’t  a sentiment  in 
common.  He  would  call  me  dull,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  call  him  windy.  It 
is  all  a matter  of  taste.”  And  he 
shrugged  his  broad  shoulders  and  went 
in  to  dress. 

At  dinner  I watched  the  distinguished 
visitor  with  interest.  That  he  whs  very 
much  of  a celebrity  was  obvious  at 
once.  He  it  was  to  whom  the  unac- 
countable pauses  in  talk  were  left,  and 
something  in  his  carefully  modulated 
voice,  his  neatness,  his  air  of  entire  im- 
pregnability, gave  him  a fascination 
felt  even  by  so  unemotional  a man  as  I. 
He  differed  with  Lawerdale  on  a polit- 
ical question,  and  his  attitude  of  min- 
gled deference  and  certainty  was  as  en- 
gaging to  witness  as  it  must  have  been 
irritating  to  encounter.  But  the  event 
of  the  meal  was  his  treatment  of  Lady 
Afflint,  a lady  (it  is  only  too  well 
known)  who  is  the  hidden  reef  on  which 
so  many  a brilliant  talker  shipwrecks. 
Her  questions  give  a fatal  chance  for 
an  easy  and  unpleasing  smartness;  she 
leads  her  unhappy  companion  into  a 
morass  of  “shop”  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  and,  worst  of  all,  she  has  the 
shrewdness  to  ask  those  questions 
which  can  only  be  met  by  a long  expla- 
nation, and  which  leave  their  ner- 
vous and  short-winded  victim  the  cen- 
tre of  a confusing  silence.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  calling  Layden’s  treat- 
ment of  this  estimable  woman  a miracle 
of  art.  Her  own  devices  were  returned 
upon  her,  until  we  had  the  extraor- 
dinary experience  of  seeing  Lady  Afflint 
reduced  to  an  aggrieved  peace. 

But  the  man’s  appearance  surprised 
me.  There  was  nothing  of  the  flush  of 
enthusiasm,  the  ready  delight  in  his 
own  pow’ers,  which  are  supposed  to 
mark  the  popular  idol.  His  glance 
seemed  wandering  and  vacant,  his  face 


drawn  and  lined  with  worry,  and  his 
whole  figure  had  the  look  of  a man 
prematurely  aging.  Rogerson,  that 
eminent  lawyer,  remarked  on  the  fact 
in  his  vigorous  style.  “Layden  has 
chosen  a damned  hard  profession.  I 
never  cared  much  for  the  fellow,  but  I 
admit  he  can  work.  Why,  add  my 
work  to  that  of  a first-rate  journalist, 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  man 
gets  through  every  day  of  his  life.  And 
then  think  of  the  amount  he  does  merely 
for  show,  the  magazine  articles,  the  lec- 
turing, the  occasional  political  speaking. 
All  that  has  got  to  be  kept  up  as  well  as 
his  reputation  in  society.  It  would  kill 
me  in  a week,  and,  mark  my  words,  he 
can’t  live  long  at  that  pitch.” 

I saw  him  no  more  that  night,  but 
every  paper  I picked  up  was  full  of 
him.  It  was  “Mr.  Layden  Interviewed” 
here,  and  “Arnold  Layden,  an  Appre- 
ciation” there,  together  with  para- 
graphs innumerable,  and  the  inscrutable 
allusions  in  his  own  particular  journal. 
The  thing  disgusted  me,  and  yet  the  re- 
membrance of  that  worn-out  face  held 
me  from  condemning  him.  I am  one 
whose  interest  is  very  little  in  the 
minute  problems  of  human  conduct, 
finding  enough  to  attract  me  in  the 
breathing,  living  world.  But  here  was 
something  which  demanded  recogni- 
tion, and  in  my  own  incapable  way*  I 
drew  his  character. 

I saw  little  of  him  during  that  week 
at  Heston,  for  he  was  eternally  in  the 
train  of  some  woman  or  other,  when  he 
was  not  m the  library  turning  out  his 
tale  of  bricks.  With  amazing  industry 
he  contrived  to  pass  a considerable  por- 
tion of  each  day  in  serious  labor,  and 
then  turned  with  weary  eyes  to  the 
frivolity  in  which  he  was  currently  sup- 
posed to  delight.  We  were  the  barest 
acquaintances,  a brief  nod,  a chance 
good-morning,  being  the  limits  of  our 
intimacy;  indeed,  it  was  a common  say- 
ing that  Layden  had  a vast  acquaint- 
ance, but  scarcely  a friend. 

But  on  the  Sunday  I happened  to  be 
sitting  with  Wratislaw  on  an  abrupt 
furze-clad  knoll  which  looks  over  the 
park  to  meadow  and  sea.  We  had 
fallen  to  serious  talking,  or  the  random 
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moralizing:  which  does  duty  for  such 
among  most  of  us.  Wratislaw  in  his 
usually  jerky  fashion  was  commenting 
on  the  bundle  of  perplexities  which 
made  up  his  life,  when  to  us  there  en- 
tered a third  in  the  person  of  Layden 
himself.  He  had  a languid  gait,  partly 
assumed,  no  doubt,  for  purposes  of  dis 
tinction,  but  partly  the  result  of  an 
almost  incessant  physical  weariness. 
But  to-day  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing more  in  his  manner.  His  whole 
face  was  listless  and  dreary;  his 
eyes  seemed  blank  as  a stone 
wall. 

As  I said  before,  I scarcely  knew  him, 
but  he  and  Wratislaw  were  old  ac- 
quaintances. At  any  rate  he  now  ig- 
nored me  wholly,  and  flinging  himself 
on  the  ground  by  my  companion’s  side, 
leaned  forward,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

“Oh,  Tommy,  Tommy,  old  man,  I am 
a hopeless  wreck,”  he  groaned. 

“You  are  overworking,  my  dear  fel- 
low,” said  Wratislaw;  “you  should  hold 
back  a little.” 

Layden  turned  a vacant  face  towards 
the  speaker.  “Do  you  think  that 
is  all?”  he  said.  “Why,  work  never 
killed  a soul.  I could  work  night  and 
day  if  I were  sure  of  my  standing- 
ground.” 

Wratislaw  looked  at  him  long  and  sol- 
emnly. Then  he  took  out  a pipe  and  lit 
it.  “You’d  better  smoke,”  he  said.  “I 
get  these  fits  of  the  blues  sometimes 
myself,  and  they  go  off  as  suddenly  as 
they  come.  But  I thought  you  were 
beyond  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Beyond  it!”  Layden  cried.  “If  I had 
had  them  years  ago  it  might  have  saved 
me.  When  the  devil  has  designs  on  a 
man,  be  sure  that  the  first  thing  he  does 
is  to  make  him  contented  with  him- 
self.” 

I saw  Wratislaw’ s eyebrows  go  up. 
This  was  strange  talk  to  hear  from  one 
of  Layden’s  life.  “I  would  give  the 
world  to  be  in  your  place.  You  have 
chosen  solid  work,  and  you  have  left 
yourself  leisure  to  live.  And  I — oh,  I 
am  a sort  of  ineffectual  busy  person, 
running  about  on  my  little  errands 
and  missing  everything.”  Wratislaw 


winced;  he  disliked  all  mention  of  him- 
self, but  he  detested  praise.  “It’s  many 
years  since  I left  Oxford, . I don’t  re- 
member how  long,  and  all  this  time  I 
have  been  doing  nothing.  Who  is  it 
talks  about  being  ‘idly  busy’  ? And  peor 
pie  have  praised  me  and  fooled  me  till 
1 believed  I was  living  my  life  decently.. 
It  isn’t  as  if  I had  been  slack.  My  God,, 
I have  worked  like  a nigger,  and  my 
reward  is  wind  and  smoke!  Did  you 
ever  have  the  feeling,  Tommy,  as  if  you 
were  without  bearings  and  had  to  drift 
with  your  eyes  aching  for  solid  land?’^ 
The  other  shook  his  head  slowly,  and 
looked  like  a man  in  profound  discom- 
fort. “No,  of  course  you  never  did,  and 
why  should  you?  You  made  up  your 
mind  at  once  what  was  worth  having  in 
the  world  and  went  straight  for  it. 
That  was  a man’s  part.  But  I thought 
a little  dazzle  of  fame  was  the  heavenly 
light.  I liked  to  be  talked  about;  I 
wanted  the  reputation  of  brilliance,  so- 
I utilized  every  scrap  of  talent  I had 
and  turned  it  all  into  show.  Every 
little  trivial  thought  was  stored  up  and 
used  on  paper  or  in  talk.  I toiled  ter- 
ribly, if  you  like,  but  it  was  a foolish 
toil,  for  it  left  nothing  for  myself.  And 
now  I am  bankrupt  of  ideas.  My  mind 
grows  emptier  year  by  year,  and  what 
little  is  left  is  spoiled  by  the  same 
cursed  need  of  ostentation.  ‘Every 
man  should  be  lonely  at  heart;’  who- 
ever said  that  said  something  terribly 
true,  and  the  words  have  been  driving- 
me  mad  for  days.  All  the  little  that  I 
have  must  be  dragged  out  to  the  shop- 
window,  and  God  knows  the  barrenness 
of  that  back-parlor  I call  my  soul.”  I 
saw  that  Wratislaw  was  looking  very 
solemn,  and  that  his  pipe  had  gone  out 
and  had  dropped  on  the  ground.  “And 
what  is  the  result  of  it  all?”  Layden 
went  on.  “Oh,  I cannot  complain.  It  is 
nobody’s  fault  but  my  own;  but  Lord, 
what  a pretty  mess  it  is,”  and  he 
laughed  miserably.  “I  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone  and  face  the  naked  ribs  of  my 
mind.  A beautiful  sight  has  no  charms 
for  me  save  to  revive  jaded  conven- 
tional memories.  I have  lost  all  ca- 
pacity for  the  plain,  strong,  simple 
things  of  life,  just  as  I am  beginning  to 
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realize  their  transcendent  worth.  I am 
growing  wretchedly  mediocre,  and  I 
shall  go  down  month  by  month  till  I 
lind  my  own  degraded  level.  But  thank 
God,  I do  not  go  with  my  eyes  shut;  I 
know  myself  for  a fool,  and  for  the  fool 
there  is  no  salvation.” 

Then  Wratislaw  rose  and  stood  above 
him.  I had  never  seen  him  look  so 
kindly  at  any  one,  and  for  a moment  his 
rough,  cynical  face  was  transfigured 
into  something  like  tenderness.  He  put 
his  hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder.  “You 
are  wrong,  old  man,”  he  said;  “you  are 
not  a fool.  But  if  you  had  not  come 
to  believe  yourself  one,  I should  have 
had  doubts  of  your  wisdom.  As  it  is, 
you  will  nowT  go  on  to  try  the  real  thing, 
and  then — we  shall  see.” 

m 

The  real  thing— Heaven  knows  it  is 
wrhat  we  are  all  striving  after  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  incompetence.  I looked 
forward  to  the  transformation  of  the 
jaded  man  with  an  interest  not  purely 
of  curiosity.  His  undoubted  cleverness, 
and  the  habitual  melancholy  of  his  eyes, 
gave  him  a certain  romantic  aloofness 
from  common  life.  Moreover,  Wratis- 
law had  come  to  believe  in  him,  and  I 
trusted  his  judgment. 

I saw  no  more  of  the  man  for  weeks, 
hearing  only  that  his  health  was 
wretched,  and  that  he  had  gone  for  a 
long  holiday  to  the  South.  His  private 
income  had  always  been  considerable, 
and  his  work  could  very  well  wait;  but 
his  admirers  were  appalled  by  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  what  had  been  a mar- 
vellous output.  I was  honestly  glad  to 
think  of  his  leisure.  I pictured  him 
once  more  the  master  of  himself,  gath- 
ering his  wits  for  more  worthy  toil,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  foolish  restlessness 
which  had  unnerved  him.  Then  came 
a chance  meeting  at  a railway-station, 
when  he  seemed  to  my  hasty  eyes  more 
cheerful  and  well-looking;  and  then  my 
wanderings  began  again,  and  London 
gossip,  reputations  and  chatter  about 
letters  were  left  a thousand  miles  be- 
hind. 


When  I returned  I had  almost  for- 
gotten his  name;  but  the  air  of  one’s 
own  land  is  charged  with  memories, 
and  the  past  rises  on  the  mind  by  de- 
grees till  it  recovers  its  former  world. 

I found  Wratislaw  looking  older,  grim- 
mer and  more  irritable,  ready  to  throw 
books  at  me  for  tantalizing  him  with, 
glimpses  of  an  impossible  life.  He 
walked  me  fiercely  through  Hyde 
Park  full  of  abrupt  questions  as  of  old, 
and  ever  ready  with  his  shrewd  humor- 
ous comment.  Then  in  my  turn  I fell  to 
asking  him  of  people  and  things,  of  the 
whole  complication  of  civilized  life 
from  which  I had  been  shut  off  for 
years.  Some  stray  resemblance  in  a 
passing  face  struck  me,  and  I asked 
about  Layden. 

Wratislaw  grunted  savagely.  “In  a 
way  I am  grateful  to  the  man  for  show- 
ing me  that  I am  a fool.” 

“Then  he  has  gone  back  to  his 
old  life?”  I asked,  not  without  anx- 
iety. 

“Listen  to  me,”  he  said  gruffly.  “His 
health  broke  down,  as  you  know,  and  he 
went  abroad  to  recover  it.  He  stopped 
work,  dropped  out  of  publicity,  and  I 
thought  all  was  well.  But  the  man  can- 
not live  without  admiration;  he  must  be 
hovering  in  its  two-penny  light  like  a 
moth  round  a candle.  So  he  came  back, 
and,  well — there  was  a repetition  of  the 
parable  of  the  seven  devils.  Only  he 
has  changed  his  line.  Belles-lettres,  so- 
ciety small-talk,  everything  of  that  kind 
has  gone  overboard.  He  is  by  way  of 
being  earnest  now;  he  talks  of  having 
found  a mission  in  life,  and  he  preaches 
a new  gospel  about  getting  down  to  the 
truth  of  things.  His  trash  has  enor- 
mous influence;  when  he  speaks  the 
place  is  crowded,  and  I suppose  he  is  in 
hopes  of  becoming  a Force.  He  has 
transient  fits  of  penitence,  for  he  is 
clever  enough  to  feel  now  and  then  that 
he  is  a fool,  but  I was  wrong  to  think 
that  he  could  ever  change.  Well,  well, 
the  band-playing  for  the  ruck,  but  the 
end  of  the  battle  for  the  strong!  He  is 
a mere  creature  of  phrases,  and  he  has 
got  hold  of  the  particular  word  which 
pleases  his  generation.  Do  you  remem- 
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ber  our  last  talk  with  him  at  Heston? 
Well,  read  that  bill.” 

He  pointed  to  a large  placard  across 
the  street.  And  there  in  flaming  red 
and  black  type  I read  that  on  a cer- 


tain day,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
certain  distinguished  body,  Mr.  Arnold 
Layden  would  lecture  on  The  Real 
Thing. 

J.  B. 


English  and  American  Railroads. — 
As  was  to  be  expected,  there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  friendly  rivalry  between 
American  and  English  locomotive  engi- 
neers in  improving  railways,  and  espe- 
cially locomotive  engines  in  regard  to 
their  power,  speed  and  economical 
working.  American  engineers  maintain 
that  English  locomotives,  with  their 
boilers  mounted  on  and  riveted  to  a 
rigid  frame,  are  rendered  unfit  for  any 
but  the  most  perfectly  constructed  per- 
manent way,  such  as  is  made  in  this 
country  alone;  that  the  system  is  not  at 
all  suitable  for  the  rougher  roads  of 
new  countries,  and  that  it  is  “unyield- 
ing and  hidebound,”  is  their  verdict. 
The  American  locomotive,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  designed— they  claim— to  work 
on  any  railway,  and  is  suitable  for  the 
cheaply  made  and  rough  lines  con- 
structed in  new  countries.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  speed  the  American  locomotives 
are  the  only  rivals  we  have.  According 
to  published  accounts,  a speed  of  ninety 
miles,  and  even  more,  is  frequently 
made  in  an  hour.  The  English  rail- 
ways are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  better  constructed  and  better  man- 
aged than  any  others  in  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  cost  from  five 
to  six  times  more  than  the  American 
lines,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ference has  been  expended  in  providing 
safety  appliances  of  all  kinds,  with  the 


fluence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
exercises  great  control  over  our  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  many  other  industrial 
organizations  where  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  public  may  be  jeopardized. 
Meanwhile,  under  competition  no  doubt, 
railway  companies  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  travelling  more 
comfortable  and  secure,  even  for  third- 
class  passengers.  Lavatory  and  cor- 
ridor trains  are  being  largely  intro- 
duced. Warming  the  carriages  by 
steam  in  winter,  and  lighting  them  by 
gas  and  the  electric  light  at  night,  are 
a few  of  the  improvements  which  have 
rendered  railway  travelling  more  com- 
fortable—we  might  say  more  luxurious. 
—Chambers’s  Journal. 


A Polyglot  Religious  Service.— One 
need  not  go  outside  the  British  Isles  for 
curiosities  in  religious  life.  For  in- 
stance, a Nonconformist  place  of  wor- 
ship— the  Seamen’s  Bethel— at  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  has  just  been  the  scene  of 
probably  an  unprecedented  form  of  re- 
ligious service,  four  distinct  languages 
being  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
service.  The  lesson,  or  part  of  it,  was 
given  in  Gaelic,  a hymn  sung  in  Manx, 
prayer  offered  in  Welsh,  and  the  ser- 
mon delivered  in  English— and  with  an 
Irish  accent  almost  broad  enough  to 
count  as  a fifth  language.  On  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was 
given  in  Cornish— a language  popularly 
supposed  to  have  become  extinct  a cen- 


result  that  during  the  last  six  years, 
and  allowing  for  equal  mileage  run  in 
the  two  countries,  there  has  only  been  tury  ago.  The  sermon  preached  is 
one  passenger  killed  on  English  for  four  about  to  be  printed  in  the  Manx 
and  a half  on  American  railways,  tongue  for  free  distribution  in  the 
This,  however,  is  largely  due  to  the  in-  island. — Liverpool  Courier. 
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Are  You  Going  for  a Soldier t etc. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  FOR  A SOLDIER? 

Are  you  going  for  a soldier  with  your 
curly  yellow  hair, 

And  a scarlet  coat  instead  of  the  smock 
you  used  to  wear? 

Are  you  going  to  drive  the  foe  as  you 
used  to  drive  the  plough? 

Are  you  going  for  a soldier  now  ? 

I am  going  for  a soldier,  and  my  tunic  is 
of  red, 

And  I’m  tired  of  woman’s  chatter,  and 
I’ll  hear  the  drum  instead; 

I will  break  the  fighting  line  as  you  broke 
your  plighted  vow, 

For  I’m  going  for  a soldier  now. 

For  a soldier,  for  a soldier  are  you  sure 
that  you  will  go, 

To  hear  the  drums  a-beating  and  to  hear 
the  bugles  blow? 

I’ll  make  you  sweeter  music,  for  I’ll  swear 
another  vow — 

Are  you  going  for  a soldier  now  ? 

I am  going  for  a soldier  if  you’d  twenty 
vows  to  make; 

You  must  get  another  sweetheart,  with 
another  heart  to  break, 

For  I’m  sick  of  lies  and  women,  the  bar- 
row  and  the  plough, 

And  I’m  going  for  a soldier  now : 

E.  Nesbtt. 


THE  PRISONER. 

Backward  the  prison  door  is  flung, 
Without  the  young  wife  stands, 

While  to  herself  she  murmurs  with  bright 
eyes, 

And  over-eager  hands. 

They  brought  the  young  man  out  to  her, 
That  was  so  strong  erewhile; 

Slowly  he  ventured  up  to  her  strange 
arms 

With  unrecalling  smile. 

O!  like  a mother  she  must  lead 
His  slow  and  wandering  pace; 

He  stammers  to  her  like  a little  child, 
And  wonders  in  her  face. 

O!  like  a daughter  must  she  live, 

And  no  wife  to  him  now; 

Only  remain  beside  those  ailing  limbs, 
And  soothe  that  agSd  brow. 


“Husband,”  she  said,  “I  had  rather  closed 
Those  wild  eyes  on  the  bier, 

Bather  have  kissed  those  lips  when  they 
were  cold, 

Than  seen  them  smile  so  drear!” 

Stephen  Phillips. 


AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

What  is  the  voice  I hear 
On  the  wind  of  the  western  sea? 
Sentinel,  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear, 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 

“ ’Tis  a proud,  free  people  calling  loud 
To  a people  proud  and  free. 

“And  it  says  to  them:  ‘Kinsmen,  hail! 

We  severed  have  been  too  long; 

Now  let  us  have  done  with  a worn-out 
tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong; 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth 
last, 

And  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong.’  ” 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 
And  blood  of  the  self-same  clan; 

Let  us  speak  with  each  other,  face  to 
face, 

And  answer  as  man  to  man, 

And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other 
As  none  but  free  men  can. 

Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 
Shamrock,  thistle  and  rose, 

And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  unfurl 
with  these, 

A message  to  friends  and  foes, 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen, 

And  wherever  the  war  wind  blows. 

A message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 
For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 

The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and 
quake 

And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain, 

For  you  are  lords  of  a strong  young  land 
And  we  are  lords  of  the  main. 

Yes,  this  is  the  voice  on  the  bluff  March 
gale, 

“We  severed  have  been  too  long; 

But  now  we  have  done  with  a worn-out 
tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth 
last,  < 

And  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong.’ 
New  York  Herald.  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

“MARRIAGE  QUESTIONS  IN  FICTION.” 

THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A TYPICAL  MOD- 
ERN WOMAN. 

Thinkers  who  have  examined  the  evi- 
dence without  prejudice  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  woman  movement  as  a 
thing  inevitable  as  well  as  desirable,  an 
effort  of  nature  to  raise  the  race  a step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being.  This  view 
is  borne  out  by  all  who  know  of  the 
principles  of  the  most  advanced 
women,  the  true  leaders,  among  whom 
may  be  found  the  finest  and  most  capa- 
ble type  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
It  is  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brute,  and  gives  hope  of  the  eventual 
development  of  his  splendid  possibili- 
ties— those  of  which  there  have  been 
many  indications,  especially  of  late— 
possibilities  which  may  make  of  him  a 
being  of  even  more  extraordinary 
powers  than  any  he  has  yet  foreseen. 
Philosophers  acknowledge  that  there  is 
something  “in  ceaseless,  glorious  antag- 
onism to  the  cosmic  process;”  that 
something  teachers  on  another  plane  de- 
scribe as  spirit  at  war  with  matter  to 
subdue  it;  and  hence  comes  the  indica- 
tion that  the  evolution  of  man  is  pro- 
moted by  that  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness, and  by  that  alone.  And  that 
what  is  truly  the  woman  movement 
makes  for  righteousness  essentially 
must  be  evident  to  those  who  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  dark,  materialistic  phase  through 
which  the  world  has  been  passing  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Signs  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  spirit,  of  its  coming  tri- 
umph over  mere  intellect,  come  to  us 
continually  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters;  reawakenings  which  remind 
us  of  truths  that  have  been  known 
from  the  earliest  beginnings,  but  are 
periodically  allowed  to  lapse.  It  may 
be  a poem,  it  may  be  a passage  in  an 
otherwise  worthless  book,  a paragraph 
in  a paper,  or  a chance  remark,  to 
which  we  owe  our  own  individual 
awakening;  but,  whencesoever  it 


comes,  the  cause  of  it  is  of  interest,  and 
may  be  of  use.  This,  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be  the  reason  people  are  so 
often  asked  to  name  the  source  from 
which  help  came,  and  more  particularly 
the  books  which  have  been  epoch-mak- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  their  minds— the  formation  of  their 
opinions.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
us  are  taken  aback  by  the  question, 
and,  out  of  the  many  books  that  we 
have  read  with  approval  and  pleasure, 
and  even  returned  to,  find  it  impossible, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  name  the 
one  to  which  we  owe  most.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  books  which  have 
influenced  public  opinion  and  been 
epoch-making  in  the  history  of  nations. 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  name  the 
chief  of  these,  their  careers  are  so  well 
known.  Of  such  works  there  are  two 
kinds— the  kind  that  produce  an  instan- 
taneous effect,  as,  for  instance,  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  the  kind  which 
make  no  immediate  stir  upon  their  ap- 
pearance, but  gradually  work  their  way 
from  hand  to  hand,  are  read  with  re- 
flection, temperately  discussed  and 
make  a lasting  impression.  The  in- 
fluence of  one  of  these,  spreading,  as  it 
does,  beneath  the  surface  insidiously, 
becomes  a power  for  good  or  evil  before 
it  is  suspected  of  being  anything  but 
one  of  the  ordinary  run  of  ephemeral 
productions  which  come,  flash  for  a mo- 
ment in  newspaper  notices,  find  their 
way  into  circulating  libraries,  are  taken 
up  for  a little  and  then  let  fall  and  for- 
gotten for  the  next  on  the  list.  The 
epoch-making  book,  of  the  kind  which 
is  not  recognized  for  what  it  is  all  at 
once,  is  generally  a book  of  more  solid 
literary  qualities  than  its  showier  com- 
panion which  immediately  appeals  to 
the  popular  taste,  and  this  is  one  reason 
for  its  slower,  surer  career.  It  is  the 
finer  minds  that  first  appreciate  it,  and 
they,  as  it  were,  teach  it  at  their  leisure 
to  such  of  us  as  are  capable  of  instruc- 
tion. A book  of  this  kind  has  been 
among  us  now  for  some  months.  It  is 
essentially  not  a book  of  the  popular 
kind,  and  has  made  no  sensation;  but  it 
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has  met  with  the  greatest  respect.  The 
gentlemen  among  the  reviewers  spoke 
of  it  generously  whether  they  agreed 
with  it  or  not;  and  even  some  of  the 
others,  when  they  took  time  to  read  and 
reflect,  were  not  vulgar  on  the  subject; 
while,  among  the  leaders  of  thought, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  of  it:  “I  have  been 
reading  it  alike  with  pleasure  and 
profit;”  and  Dr.  Max  Nordau  declared 
it  to  be  . . remarkable.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  suggestive  contributions  to 
the  much-debated  woman-question.” 
But  why  woman-question  rather  than 
human-question  or  humanity-question, 
or  any  other  expression  which  would 
suggest  the  combined  interests  of  men 
and  women,  since  they  cannot  be  sep- 
arated?—one  pauses  to  ask. 

The  book  to  which  I refer  is  called 
“Marriage  Questions  in  Modern  Fiction: 
and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Sub- 
jects.” By  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman 
(John  Lane).  The  title  is  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  elaborately  conscien- 
lious,  but  awkward.  One  sees  the  de- 
sire in  it  to  be  'accurate  above  every- 
thing and  yet  it  does  not  give  a good 
idea  of  the  contents,  neither  does  it 
convey  any  suspicion  of  what  able 
critics  have  called  “the  scholarly  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  writtep ,”  or  “the  can- 
dor, perfect  temper  and  ‘sweet  reason- 
ableness’ which,  even  when  it  does  not 
persuade,  makes  us  wish  to  be  per- 
suaded”—but  then  what  title  would? 
One  must  get  the  book,  must  possess 
it  one’s  self,  and  live  in  it,  pencil  in 
hand,  to  know  what  it  is. 

Our  minds  are  forever  reaching  out 
after  something— something  elusive, 
something  which  hovers  on  the  confines 
of  thought,  but  is  not  to  be  coaxed  into 
focus;  that  something  which  it  would 
make  such  a difference  to  be  able  to  say 
to  ourselves  and  convey  to  others.  It  is 
the  power  of  expression  that  eludes  us 
thus.  We  know  what  we  know,  we 
have  perceived  what  is  beyond  us,  but 
there  comes  to  us  no  form  of  words  in 
which  to  announce  it.  This  need  of 
expression  is  imperative;  it  is  a thirst 
that  parches  painfully;  so  that  it  is  rap- 


ture if  by  some  happy  influence  we 
ourselves  are  inspired  to  speak;  but 
even  if  we  find  what  we  have  in  our 
consciousness  expressed  for  us  by 
another  the  joy  is  hardly  less,  while  the 
refreshment  and  stimulant  are,  if  any- 
thing, greater.  In  Miss  Chapman’s 
work  one  finds  this  sort  of  satisfaction. 
The  subjects  of  her  essays  are  of  vital 
importance  to  every  intelligent  person: 
and  her  manner  of  treating  them  is 
nourishing.  One  reads  a page,  and 
straightway  one  finds  one’s  self  think- 
ing. The  mind,  strengthened  and 
stimulated,  quickly  assimilates  the 
well-prepared  delicate  food,  and  sets 
off  of  itself  in  seach  of  more.  It  fetches 
back  forgotten  knowledge  from  afar 
off,  where  it  had  lain  dormant,  it  may 
be,  for  a long  time,  on  the  confines  of 
recollection,  and  turns  it  into  account. 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  be 
convinced  by  the  writer  who  rouses  us 
in  this  way.  It  is  good  to  be  in  agree- 
ment, but  it  is  equally  good  to  be  able 
to  walk  in  kindliwise  with  someone 
from  whom  we  differ,  or  think  that  we 
differ;  then  there  is  that  clash  of  minds 
which  draws  from  one  and  the  other 
those  illuminating  flashes  which  help  so 
much  to  light  us  to  the  truth.  How 
slowly,  slowly  our  ideas  develop!  how 
we  have  to  alter,  to  modify,  to  hark 
back,  to  corkscrew  our  way  along,  and 
how  hopeless  it  would  all  be  if  we  gave 
way  to  the  desire  to  appear  to  be  right 
—that  is  to  say,  the  desire  to  prove  our 
own  first  crude  opinions  right— to  try 
and  justify  our  own  mistakes  instead 
of  recognizing  them  and  acknowledging 
them  for  what  they  are;  instead  of 
holding  fast  for  object  the  truth,  and 
struggling  to  arrive  at  it  with  all  our 
might.  But  it  is  good  to  question,  and 
those  of  us  who  really  believe  that  the 
truth  will  out,  and  the  right  triumph  in 
the  end,  do  question  fearlessly.  Only 
the  priests  of  a shaky  faith  need  dread 
discussion.  While  in  the  questioning 
stage,  any  work  that  helps  to  settle  our 
opinions  is  a work  to  be  welcomed,  es- 
pecially in  these  days  and  by  young 
people.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  all 
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right-minded  parents  to  insinuate  that 
they  do  not  do  their  best  to  equip  their 
children  for  the  battle  of  life  with  a 
good  set  of  principles;  but  they  do  not 
always  show  why  the  principles  are 
good,  what  necessity  there  is  for  them, 
what  would  happen  without  them. 
The  problem  of  life  would  be  more 
happily  solved  by  most  women  if,  in 
their  youth,  the  main  factors  were  not 
either  systematically  suppressed  or 
misrepresented.  People  are  often 
caught  by  specious  arguments  for  want 
of  a definition.  “Why  do  you  believe 
in  monogamy?”  some  one  asks  an  in- 
telligent girl.  “Oh— because  I do!”  she 
stammers,  taken  aback  by  the  unex- 
pected question.  Then  come  the  argu- 
ments of  the  other  side,  which,  being 
the*  first  she  has  heard  of  them,  seem  to 
her  unanswerable.  The  old  custom 
was  to  give  young  people  nothing  to  read 
that  would  “unsettle  their  minds;”  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  only  to  hear  one 
side  of  a question— that,  naturally,  of 
which  their  teachers  approved;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  when  they  were 
released  from  tutelage,  and  went  out 
into  the  world,  where  they  were  liable 
to  have  the  most  opposite  points  of 
view  presented  to  them  casually,  being 
unprepared,  their  ideas  were  often  veri- 
tably unsettled,  and  that  once  for  all. 
Now  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Young  people  are  allowed  to  read  pretty 
much  what  they  like.  They  wander 
without  a guide  through  mazes  of 
modern  fiction,  crude  stuff  for  the  most 
part,  written  by  people  whose  own 
ideas  are  often  only  the  degenerate  echo 
of  other  writers  whose  work  they  have 
not  half  digested.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unwholesome  than  this  kind  of  in- 
discriminate browsing,  following  upon 
the  disastrous  folly  of  an  education 
which  has  ignored  the  vital  questions 
most  of  us  have  to  answer  sooner  or 
later,  as  we  work  out  the  problems  of 
life  for  ourselves;  and  those  are  for- 
tunate who  come  across  an  antidote  like 
Miss  Chapman’s  book. 

Miss  Chapman  writes  essentially 
from  the  higher  standpoint.  Judged  by 


her  work,  she  shows  herself  to  be  a 
typical  product  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a modern  woman  of  the  best  type, 
bold  in  her  intellectual  superiority, 
timid  in  her  womanly  reserve,  habit- 
ually self-effacing,  and  desiring  us  all 
to  be  so;  as  when  she  suggests— 

. . . that  our  prevailing  habit  of  mind 
should  be  one  of  quietness  and  confidence, 
rather  than  of  aggressiveness  and  arro- 
gance. 

There  is  a fine  note  of  courtesy  and 
high-breeding  in  all  she  writes,  and  also 
of  exceeding  gentleness;  as  witness  the 
way  in  which  she  does  justice  to  “our 
leading  comic  paper,”  while  pleading 
for  justice  from  it: — 

Think  [she  says]  how  different  would 
have  been  the  view  taken  in  English 
society  at  this  moment  of  the  woman  of 
serious  aims  and  high  ideals,  if  she  had 
even  for  one  instant  been  referred  to  in 
its  pages  otherwise  than  with  derision. 
Its  honorable  traditions  have  been  for 
generations  so  sane,  so  generous,  so  cath- 
olic, so  humane,  that  the  humblest  crea- 
ture, it  might  be  thought,  would  not  look 
in  vain  for  justice  at  its  hands.  Alas! 
the  woman  who  loves  knowledge,  who 
loves  wisdom,  who  loves  her  kind,  and 
desires  to  take  her  humble  share  in  the 
universal  effort  of  all  good  men  to  leave 
the  world  a little  better  than  they  find  it, 
is  the  only  sentient  being  for  whom  it  has 
no  mercy,  but  only  the  most  poignant 
shafts  of  its  satire,  the  keenest  edge  of  its 
ridicule.  Let  her  be  as  gentle  and 
womanly  as  she  will  (and  if  she  is  worth 
anything  at  all  she  does  will);  let  her  be 
the  light  of  her  home,  and  the  joy  of  the 
hearts  nearest  to  her  (if  she  is  of  the  right 
temper  she  will  make  it  her  primary  aim 
to  be  both);  let  her  be  attractive  and 
sweet  and  comely,  nay,  let  her  be  beauti- 
ful—it  is  all  one— in  an  organ  which  takes 
thought  for  the  poor,  which  champions 
the  down-trodden,  which  has  always  a 
tender  word  to  spare  for  the  sweated 
seamstress,  a pitying  one  for  the  “horse 
o’er  driven,”  she  sees  herself  mirrored  as 
hard  and  sour  and  prudish  and  physically 
repulsive — a gaunt,  ill-dressed,  sexless 
monster  pour  rire.  Is  it  vain  to  point  out 
that  such  a handling  of  the  woman  who 
has  interests  other  than  the  study  of 
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fashion-plates  and  the  interchange  of 
“feline  amenities”  is  anachronistic  as 
well  as  unjust?  Is  it  useless  to  entreat 
from  a journal  which  is  a power  in  our 
midst,  as  well  as  a perennial  pleasure,  a 
tardy  recognition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real,  salutary  woman-move- 
ment and  the  froth  and  scum  that  gather 
on  the  crest  of  the  steadily  advancing 
wave? 

But  if  she  speaks  gently,  she  speaks 
strongly  also  when  there  is  need  for 
brave  words;  there  is  no  weakness  in 
her  gentleness.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  passage  in  “Religio  Feminse, 
a Foreword,”  where  she  asserts — 

. . . that  he  is  no  friend  to  humanity 
who,  under  present  conditions,  would  de- 
prive humanity  of  a single  aid  to  conduct, 
a single  prop  to  self-control,  a single  in- 
centive to  self-sacrifice.  Such  reforms  as 
are  needed  in  connection  with  marriage — 
and  they  are  many,  especially  in  the 
moral  and  physical  sphere — should  be 
carefully  built  up  on  the  existing  struc- 
ture. But  to  lay  rash  hands  upon  the 
existing  structure  itself  — the  difficult 
achievement  of  travelling  ages,  toiling  out 
of  mire  into  manhood — is  the  work  not  of 
the  philosopher  or  far-sighted  reformer, 
but  of  the  incendiary  or  the  anarchist,  of 
the  madman  or  the  fool. 

And  here  again  in  her  essay  on  “Mar- 
riage Questions  in  Modern  Fiction”:— 

Let  us  have  done  with  temporizing, 
with  evasions,  with  half-hearted  tributes 
to  motives,  sincere  if  mistaken,  with 
praising  power  when  we  should  be  stamp- 
ing out  a pest.  Let  thought  be  free,  let 
thinkers  be  outspoken,  let  social  problems 
of  every  kind  be  threshed  out  in  the  press; 
above  all  in  fiction!  But  let  us  see  to  it 
that  the  best  literary  traditions  of  our 
land  are  preserved  untarnished  by  com- 
promise with  the  unclean  thing;  with 
what,  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  is 
nothing  but  atavism,  and  from  an  ethical 
one — corruption. 

While  on  this  subject  she  strikes  a 
much-needed  note  of  warning  to  the 
young:— 

Such  glad  tidings  as  the  hill-top  gospel 
may  contain  are  not  for  women  at  all 
[she  says]  but  for  the  imperfectly  devel- 


oped male,  the  man  of  yesterday,  who  has 
not  yet  attained  to  that  evolutionary  stage 
where  human  beings  recognize  that 

“Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-con- 
trol, 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power.” 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  superfluous 
to  put  the  cleverish  ardent  girl,  in  whom 
intellect  has  outstripped  experience,  on 
her  guard,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
crafty  plausibility  with  which  it  is  sought 
to  make  her  the  agent  of  her  own  undo- 
ing. Throughout  these  two  novels,  the 
first  of  which  glorifies  the  rejection  of  the 
marriage-tie,  and  the  second  the  violation 
of  it,  the  phraseology  employed  is  specious 
in  the  extreme,  and  is  of  the  sort  which 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  loftiest  spirituality  and  all  the 
nobler  forms  of  moral  effort. 

But  if  the  “ardent  girl”  would  study 
the  whole  of  this  essay  carefully,  both 
before  and  after  she  reads  the  books 
with  which  it  deals,  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  her  becoming  “the  agent 
of  her  own  undoing.” 

In  discussing  the  views  of  others,  this 
modern  lady  differs  without  bitterness, 
but  firmly,  giving  full  reason  for  her 
opinions.  She  knows  what  she  means, 
and  she  says  it  in  a manner  at  once 
masterly,  scholarly  and  temperate. 
There  is  something  flattering  even  in 
the  way  she  disagrees— she  does  it  so 
graciously;  it  is  as  if  she  thought  one 
worth  the  trouble.  She  has  no  need  to 
exalt  herself  by  pulling  others  down, 
nor  does  she  attempt  it;  her  constant 
effort  is  to  appreciate  to  the  uttermost. 
All  that  she  says  is  calm,  judicial,  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  the  sum- 
ming-up of  a just  judge,  not  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  formed  at  her  writ- 
ing-table after  she  took  up  her  pen. 
She  proves  herself,  in  fact,  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  critic,  but  with  that 
added  grace  of  noble  womanhood  which 
not  only  makes  people  want  to  be  at 
their  best  and  do  their  best  to  please 
her,  but  also  inspires  them  both  to  be 
and  to  do.  When  she  objects  to  a 
passage,  our  impulse  is  to  expunge  it; 
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when  she  mentions  a mistake,  we  ache 
to  correct  it.  Her  knowledge,  taste, 
discrimination,  sincerity  and  tact  make 
of  her  opinion  a living  influence  which, 
if  only  she  expressed  it  oftener,  would 
help  to  raise  the  literature  of  the  day 
to  a higher  standard.  She  is  versatile, 
too,  this  modern  lady,  as  witness  the 
capacity  in  her  “Companion  to  In 
Memoriam’  ” (an  admirable  analysis 
specially  mentioned  in  the  recent  “Life 
of  Tennyson,”  by  his  son,  as  the  best), 
the  logic  of  her  “Comtist  Lover,”  the 
poetry  in  “A  Little  Child’s  Wreath. 
One  understands  why  Tennyson  loved 
her  conversation,  and  how  it  came 
about  that  it  was  to  her  he  gave  his 
great  pronouncement  on  art,  the  mas- 
ter-word:— 

Pausing  as  we  strolled  on  the  ter- 
race of  his  beautiful  Surrey  home:  “They 
talk  of  art  for  art's  sake.  There  is  some- 
thing higher  than  art  for  art’s  sake— art 
for  man’s  sake.” 

It  is,  I believe  [she  comments  upon 
this]  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  that  saying  that  we  shall 
individually  or  nationally  excel  in  art, 
and  bring  to  perfection  those  shapes, 
those  tones,  those  ideas  of  beauty  which 
always  at  their  best  uplift  as  well  as  in- 
terest, purify  as  well  as  fascinate  man- 
kind. 

In  her  present  work  Miss  Chapman 
gives,  in  “Religio  Feminse,”  an  admi- 
rably clear  statement  of  her  views  on 
social  subjects.  They  are  the  views 
which  are  held  by  pretty  nearly  all  the 
best  and  most  advanced  modern 
women;  and  any  sane  person  must 
wonder,  when  he  comes  to  study  them, 
what  kind  of  creatures  they  are  who 
receive  with  derision  and  refuse  with 
discourtesy  demands  so  moderate  and 
reasonable  as  well  as  so  just,  and  so 
evidently  calculated  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  men  and  women  alike.  Take 
what  she  says  on  the  vexed  question  of 
equality,  for  instance:— 

I do  not  hold  it  essential  to  labor  the 
question  of  abstract  equality  between  the 
sexes.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  un- 
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wisdom  in  insisting  upon  the  theoretic 
acceptance  of  this  dogma,  and  that 
women  should,  for  the  present,  content 
themselves  with  the  Napoleonic  maxim— 
La  carri&re  ouverte  aux  talents— in  other 
words,  with  the  opportunity  to  test  their 
powers,  and  to  give  proof  of  capacity  in  a 
fair  field  without  favor.  All  that  we  need 
demand,  I take  it,  is  the  removal  from 
our  path  of  obstacles  based  on  conven- 
tion, or  prejudice,  or  a monopolizing  self- 
ishness. The  rest  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  arbitrament  of  time. 

She  believes— 

. . . the  best  woman  to  be  she  who, 
while  rejoicing  in  her  home,  and  diffusing 
joy  around  her  there,  rejoicing  in  her 
womanhood,  in  her  motherhood,  in  the 
love  she  gets  and  the  love  she  spends,  has 
yet  breadth  of  sympathy  and  energy  of 
character  enough  to  embrace  interests 
outside  the  personal  sphere,  and,  as  legiti- 
mate opportunity  offers,  to  absorb  herself 
in  these;  the  woman  who  is  capable  of 
abstract  thought  and  serious  study,  who 
is  bent  on  ridding,  herself  of  the  shallower 
and  pettier  traits  which  subjection  and 
irresponsibility  have  fostered  in  her  sex, 
who  cares  for  the  honor  of  her  country  as 
well  as  for  the  comfort  of  her  household, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  race  as  well  as  for 
her  own  happiness. 

Towards  the  marriage  question,  as 
might  be  predicted  from  the  foregoing, 
this  last  modern  woman’s  attitude  is 
uncompromising.  She  allows  that  love 
is  the  only  excuse  for  marriage,  yet  she 
will  have  no  trifling  with  the  legal 
bond.  She  asserts  that— 

It  is  the  heart  which  will  not  have  its 
affection  degraded,  knowing  that  to  ex- 
change legal  marriage  for  mere  voluntary 
unions,  mere  temporary  partnerships, 
would  be,  not  to  set  love  free,  but  to  give 
love  its  death-blow  by  divorcing  it  from 
the  higher  human  element,  which  is  the 
note  of  marriage  rightly  understood,  and 
which  places  regard  for  order,  regard  for 
offspring,  regard  for  the  common  weal, 
above  personal  interest,  and  the  mere 
selfish  gratification  of  the  moment. 

But  it  is  the  attitude  of  this  modern 
woman  towards  divorce  that  will  most 
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astonish  those  who  say  so  much  and 
know  so  little  about  women  and  their 
opinions — the  superficial  observers  who 
have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  the 
woman  movement  makes  for  law  and 
order,  and  for  the  attainment  in  all 
things  of  a higher  standard  of  life.  If 
it  did  not  would  it  be  so  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  base  and  the  sensual?  It 
is  not  against  sin  that  the  gibes  of  the 
world  go  forth,  but  against  sanctifica- 
tion; whatever  threatens  to  rob  the 
wicked  of  their  prey  is  set  upon,  and 
suffers  such  distortion  that  its  true  as- 
pect is  defaced. 

This  question  of  divorce  is  very  prop- 
erly a question  for  women  to  consider 
and  settle.  It  is  women  who  suffer 
most  from  the  evil  effect  of  any  mis- 
taken change  in  social  arrangements. 
They  suffered  cruelly  to  begin  with  by 
the  .introduction  of  an  unequal  law  of 
divorce  by  which  their  own  faults  were 
severely  punished,  while  those  of  their 
husbands  were  specially  licensed;  they 
continue  to  suffer  also  by  the  deteriora- 
tion of  society,  which  results  in  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  elements  of  dis- 
cord into  every-day  life. 

In  1857  the  English  Divorce  Act  was 
passed,  and  since  then,  doubtless,  indi- 
viduals have  benefited  by  it;  but  not 
more,  probably  than  they  would  have 
done  if,  instead  of  divorce,  greater 
facility  for  separation  had  been 
granted,  as  the  opponents  of  divorce 
desire.  Since  the  introduction  of 
divorce  sufficient  time  has  passed  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  its  effect  upon  the 
community  at  large,  and  two  such  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Phelps  agree  that  both  in  En- 
gland and  America  absolute  divorce- 
divorce  permitting  re-marriage— has 
proved  worse  than  a failure.  Mr. 
Phelps  sumfned  up  a startling  impeach- 
ment, which  he  published  in  the  Forum , 
of  the  existing  system  in  America  by 
declaring  that  “ The  whole  business  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  country,  and  an  alarming 
menace  to  social  order”  In  an  article  in 
The  North  American  Review,  published  in 
1888.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  of  the 


effect  of  the  English  Divorce  Act, 
says:— 

Unquestionably  since  that  time  (1857), 
the  standard  of  conjugal  morality  has 
perceptibly  declined  among  the  higher 
classes  of  this  country,  and  scandals  in 
respect  to  it  have  become  more  frequent. 
The  decline,  as  a fact,  I know  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  persons  of  social  experience 
and  insight,  who  in  no  way  share  my  ab- 
stract opinions  on  divorce. 

Miss  Chapman  has  formed  her  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  divorce  out 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  upon  it  in 
all  times,  and  she  concludes  that— 

. . . whoso  robs  marriage  of  its  indis- 
solubility, and  would  degrade  it  into  a 
fugitive  association,  practically  destroys 
the  civilized  union,  and  takes  the  first 
retrograde  step,  leading  slowly  but  surely 
backward  to  the  moral  level  of  the  Hot- 
tentot or  the  Bushman. 

She  faces  the  subject  boldly  from 
every  point  of  view,  sentimental,  relig- 
ious, ethical  and  scientific,  treating  it 
always,  however,  with  her  own  peculiar 
delicacy  and  charm  of  style;  and  every 
argument  she  advances  adds  to  the 
strength  of  her  position.  She  recog- 
nizes that  individuals  must  suffer;  but 
then  individuals  should  suffer— they 
should  glory  in  suffering  and  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Besides,  the  individual  himself,  if  for 
no  very  lofty  motive,  probably  would 
sacrifice  his  desire  of  the  moment  in 
most  cases  if  only  he  could  realize  what 
his  own  feelings  about  it  would  be  in  a 
few  years’  time,  whatever  happened; 
how,  if  he  were  sane,  the  said  desire 
would  have  cooled,  been  swamped  or 
crowded  out  by  the  thousand  details  of 
life  which  continually  collect  and  sub- 
tract from  each  other’s  importance. 
The  apotheosis  of  passion  in  literature 
and  by  tradition  has  had  more  to  do 
with  making  unhappy  households  than 
any  other  preventable  cause.  In  litera- 
ture, as  in  life,  by  calling  passion  love, 
and  giving  it  precedence  over  every 
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other  consideration,  one  gets  a cheap 
and  easy  hut  primitive  and  false 
effect.  It  is  well  for  the  story  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  that  it  ends  where  it 
does.  Of  course  such  a passion  might 
have  led  to  love,  but  it  does  not  gener- 
ally, as  every  one  knows  who  has  had 
experience  of  Romeos  and  Juliets.  In 
such  cases  the  beautiful  poetry  is  only 
too  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  pitiful 
prose.  Before  the  dream  has  well  be- 
gun it  may  end  in  horrible  satiety,  in 
intense  dissatisfaction;  and  then  comes 
the  fatal  moment  when  each  of  the 
pair  blames  the  other  for  the  trick  their 
senses  have  played  them,  and  all  is 
over.  Passion  is  not  the  best  sentiment 
with  which  to  begin  housekeeping  to- 
gether, and  this  is  being  acknowledged 
now  as  it  has  never  been  before.  Fine 
is  the  force  of  definition,  and  this  is  its 
day.  It  is  confusion  of  mind  that  con- 
founds love  with  passion.  There  is 
just  the  difference  between  love  and 
passion  that  there  is  between  healthy 
high  spirits  and  the  intoxication  of 
wine.  Passion  is  in  its  nature  tran- 
sient, a disorder  of  the  senses,  a thing 
that  cloys;  it  must  cease  to  be  itself 
before  it  becomes  worthy  of  respect. 
There  may  be  passion  without  a par- 
ticle of  love,  nay,  even  with  hate;  and 
there  may  be  love  without  passion. 
For  the  thresholds  of  love  and  hate  ad- 
join; and  passion  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  ready  to  resolve  itself 
into  either.  When  passion  develops 
into  love  there  is  often  a period  of  in- 
tense suffering  to  be  endured  before 
the  transformation  is  complete;  love 
seems  at  first  so  much  less  desirable, 
so  poor  and  dull  a thing  in  comparison. 
But  love  is  solid  certainty,  and  passion 
but  a gaudy  illusion.  Love  is  compact 
of  every  little  kindly  grace;  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  habit,  of  association;  it  lives  on 
duty  done,  on  care  bestowed,  on  kindly 
little  sacrifices  of  self  in  daily  life,  in  the 
continual  essentially  human  effort  to 
make  others  happy.  Love,  like  pas- 
sion, may  have  its  stages,  but  they  are 
always  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
And  as  it  is  in  the  particular,  so  it  is  in 


the  general;  it  prefers  the  good  of  the 
community  at  large  to  its  own  imme- 
diate advantage. 

One  may  take  it  as  a guide  through 
life  that  that  feeling  is  unworthy  which 
makes  us  act  unworthy;  to  prefer  our 
own  happiness  to  the  good  of  others  is 
unworthy.  Love  cannot  do  this,  but 
passion  can.  Passion  is  the  desire  of 
the  flesh  for  self-indulgence,  and  it  is 
for  this  that  it  pleads  with  every  arti- 
fice that  can  be  disguised  by  eloquence; 
but  those  who  pass  out  of  the  lower 
stage  where  the  glamour  of  passion  daz- 
zles, see  for  themselves  what  it  is,  that 
its  free  love  is  free  lust,  and  its  liberty 
is  license.  The  higher  natures  all  aban- 
don the  cant  of  passion  for  the  cult  of 
love  eventually. 

Miss  Chapman  shows  this  more 
clearly  and  more  comprehensively  than 
any  other  writer  with  whose  work  I am 
acquainted.  Her  conclusion  is  that 
only  by  making  the  supreme  relation  of 
man  and  woman  indissoluble  is  the  ad- 
vance of  the  race  secured;  and  she  ar- 
rives at  it  by  the  most  logical  reason- 
ing. Her  essay  on  “The  Indissolu- 
bility of  Marriage,”  in  which  she  takes 
the  more  scientific  point  of  view,  treat- 
ing the  subject  under  the  headings 
“Nature,”  “Instinct,”  “History,” 
“Science”  and  “Experience,”  met  with 
the  emphatic  approval  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  who  quoted  it  in  an 
article  on  “Human  Selection,”  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
In  that  article  the  eminent  scientist 
protested  strongly,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physiologist  and  evolutionist, 
against  any  attempt  to  tamper  with 
“public  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial 
character  of  monogamy  and  perma- 
nence in  marriage;’'  and  he  gave  Miss 
Chapman’s.synopsis  of  the  case  for  per- 
manent marriage  as  expressing  his 
“own  views.” 

But  Miss  Chapman  is  equally  con- 
vincing when  she  argues  from  the 
ethical  standpoint.  Her  belief  in  the 
ultimate  perfectibility  of  human  na- 
ture does  not  blind  her  to  the  fact 
that — 
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We  are  placed  here  and  now  in  the 
midst  of  weak  and  erring  human  crea- 
tures who  need  the  education  of  the  law, 
the  restraints  of  religion,  the  checks  of 
social  usage  and  of  public  opinion  to  keep 
them  in  the  narrow  path  of  wisdom,  and 
to  lead  them  through  the  strait  gate  of 
virtue; 

and  she  is  practical  in  her  suggestions. 
In  her  essay,  “Why  we  should  oppose 
Divorce,”  she  says: — 

It  is  not  by  facilitating  the  rupture  of 
marriage,  it  is  by  making  true  marriage 
easier,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  reform 
existing  evils.  While  keeping  the  eyes 
very  firmly  fixed  on  our  ideal — the  strict 
monogamic  union — we  should  toil  inces- 
santly for  the  remedying  of  the  condi- 
tions which  make  wise  choice  in  marriage 
so  difficult.  First  and  foremost  we  should 
diligently  nurture  the  growing  opinion 
which  ranks  unchastity  in  either  sex  with 
the  anti-social  and  contemptible  vices, 
such  as  theft,  or  fraud,  or  cowardice,  or 
falsehood.  Then,  having  trained  our 
children,  especially,  in  this  opinion,  we 
should,  I venture  to  think,  educate  them 
together,  and  generally  promote  more 
camaraderie  and  freer  intercourse  be- 
tween youths  and  maidens  thus  prepared 
to  enjoy  each  other’s  society  in  honesty 
and  honor.  In  this  way  we  should  lessen 
the  excuse  for  hasty  courtships  and  rash 
unions,  formed  in  obedience  to  superficial 
impulses,  or  in  craven  fear  of  gossiping 
tongues. 

Selection,  of  course,  has  much  to  do 
with  happiness  in  marriage;  but  a rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  for  adaptation 
has  even  more,  perhaps.  Once  married, 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
kindly,  considerate  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple have  no  power  to  win  each  other’s 
affections;  and  those  cases  are  gener- 
ally due  to  some  defect  of  nature  which 
should  have  prevented  them  from 
marrying  at  all. 

Life  is  meant  to  be  pleasant,  and 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  those  mis- 
taken ideas  of  what  is  pleasant,  which 
make  all  the  mischief.  The  power  to 
appreciate  what  is  noble  and  beautiful 
gives  more  delight  than  any  quantity  of 
champagne;  and  the  power  comes  of 
cultivation:  but  the  discipline  is  severe. 


As  one  knows  more  of  life  one  perceives 
how,  through  all  their  confusion  of 
mind,  the  fathers  of  the  church  laid 
hold  of  an  essential  truth  when  they  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  subduing  the 
flesh.  The  great  human  heart  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,  and  its  purest  love  is 
rooted  in  discipline — the  discipline  of 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not 
indulgence,  but  self-restraint,  duty  and 
the  joys  of  duty— never  enough  extolled 
—that  round  a life,  make  the  glory  of 
its  heyday,  the  music  of  its  evensong, 
the  peace  of  its  decline.  An  excuse  for 
self-indulgence  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
laxity  of  principle  in  social  relations. 
Those  who  would  make  of  marriage  a 
mere  fugitive  arrangement  may  de- 
ceive themselves  in  regard  to  their  mo- 
tives; but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  people  to  whom 
the  recurrent  excitement  of  passion  is 
as  dram-drinking  to  the  dipsomaniac,  as 
dear  a delight  and  as  disastrous.  This 
is  shown  in  their  attitude  towards  each 
other  first  of  all  and  then  towards 
the  children.  With  regard  to  each 
other,  they  are  prepared  from  the 
first  to  change  their  minds,  for 
change  of  feeling  begins  from  the 
moment  that  we  admit  the  possi- 
bility; with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren, they  are  abominable.  They 
would  relegate  the  most  humanizing 
influence  in  our  lives  to  public  institu- 
tions! The  proposition  comes  well  to 
show  us  the  worth  of  their  theories 
from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
just  now  when  the  terrible  result  of 
Barrack  Schools  for  children  is  occupy- 
ing public  attention,  and  even  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  being  moved  by  pity 
to  put  the  pauper  children  out  to  board 
in  families  that  they  may  escape  the 
brutalizing  effect  of  being  herded  to- 
gether and  uncared  for  in  so  far  as  their 
affections  are  concerned.  Men  and 
women  who  do  not  delight  in  “the  sweet 
trouble  that  the  children  give”  are  not 
agreeable  either  to  know  or  to  think 
about;  but  one  would  just  like  to  ask 
what  these  people  propose  to  do  with 
the  time  that  should  be  given  to  the 
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little  ones  ? They  cannot  all  be  occu- 
pied in  arts  and  crafts  making  master- 
pieces. 

And  the  children  themselves?  Occa- 
sionally a child  in  a family  is  misunder- 
stood; no  one  knows  what  happens 
then;  but  that  is  the  exception.  What 
would  it  be,  though,  in  the  state 
nurseries?  And  what  would  be  the  fu- 
ture of  the  wee  creatures  who  had 
never  known  a mother’s  good-night 
kiss,  never  ridden  on  a father’s  knee; 
who  had  no  sweet  memories  of  winter 
evenings  by  the  fireside  when  Daddy 
told  tales,  of  frosty  mornings  when  he 
took  them  out  to  feed  the  birds— of  any 
of  those  tender  recollections  which  re- 
main through  life,  latent,  it  may  be, 
most  of  the  time,  but  still  within  reach; 
hallowing  influences  which  resume 
their  sway  at  critical  moments,  and 
save  us  from  the  enemy?  And  as  age 
came  on  what  would  become  of  the 
parents  themselves?  Fathers,  whom 
no  son  or  daughter  loved;  mothers, 
without  an  arm  to  lean  upon.  Those 
who  do  honestly  believe  that  we  should 
be  happier  if  the  discipline  of  marriage 
were  relaxed  must  be  totally  blind  to 
all  consequences  but  the  one  that  would 
immediately  result. 

The  introduction  of  a few  examples 
of  the  working  of  special  facilities  for 
divorce,  and  the  practical  outcome  of 
retrograde  ideas  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  next  edition  of  Miss  Chap- 
man’s book.  An  illustration  is  always 
worth  more  than  an  argument.  The 
woman  whose  heart  does  not  melt  with 
tenderness  merely  at  the  thought  of 
little  arms  stretched  out  to  her  in  the 
first  dumb  recognition  of  her  love 
should  be  spoken  of  compassionately, 
as  one  who  is  grievously  afflicted,  one 
who  has  been  deprived  of  the  greatest 
good  in  life.  The  delight  of  a young 
pair  in  their  children  is  one  of  the  most 
heavenly  things  on  earth,  but  these  re- 
formers” would  rob  us  of  the  spectable. 
And  all  for  what?  An  extra  number  of 
lovers  if  we  like! 

Great  good  has  been  done  from  per- 


sonal motives,  and,  therefore,  the  per- 
sonal does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
petty  or  the  pernicious;  still  it  is  well 
to  know  the  origin  of  people’s  opinions 
before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced. You  cannot  take  a man  or 
woman  seriously  whose  whole  attitude 
is  determined  by  one  little  personal  ex- 
perience, like  a certain  well-known 
scientific  gentleman  who  was  making 
a crusade  against  the  monstrous  pre- 
tensions of  women,  and  influenced  some 
of  us  considerably,  until  it  leaked  out 
that  the  poor  man  was  under  the  thumb 
of  a terrible  little  termagant  of  a wife 
at  home,  whom  even  the  cook  did  not 
dare  to  oppose. 

The  history  of  man  as  a proprietor 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  his  dis- 
interestedness, and  women  would  do 
well  to  be  wary  when  their  interests 
are  under  discussion.  Any  argument 
which  does  not  recognize  the  spiritual 
aspiration  of  the  human  race  is  not 
worth  considering.  The  tendency  of 
divorce  is  to  degrade  marriage  to  the 
physical  plane  entirely,  and  there  “the 
true  heart’s  seraph  yearning  for  better 
things”  finds  no  satisfaction.  Greater 
facility  for  divorce  means  more  self-in- 
dulgence for  those  who  are  that  way  in- 
clined, and  more  misery  for  the  rest— 
especially  the  women  and  children.  I 
have  recently  seen  some  piteous  letters 
from  a place  where  it  is  becoming  the 
rule  for  husbands  to  divorce  elderly 
wives,  and  without  making  adequate 
provision  for  them  either,  in  order  to 
marry  younger  women.  At  a public 
dinner  the  toast  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  a married  man,  was  coupled 
with  the  hope  that  the  “obstacle”  to  his 
union  with  the  girl  of  his  heart  might 
soon  be  removed,  and  was  drunk  with 
cheers.  It  seems  incredible,  yet  the 
statement  was  made  by  one  who  spoke 
in  the  tone  of  an  earnest  person.  We 
must  have  more  information  on  the 
subject.  But  in  the  meantime,  in  view 
of  what  is  happening  around  us  and  of 
what  may  happen,  Miss  Chapman  s 
work  is  one  to  study.  The  temptation 
is  to  quote  more  from  it;  but  taking  soli- 
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tary  passages  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
however  much  one  quotes,  short  of  the 
whole,  there  is  always  more  one  would 
like  to  mention.  It  is,  as  I said  before, 
a book  to  possess,  especially  for  young 
people  who  would  arrive  at  the  highest 
ideal  of  marriage,  parenthood  and  citi- 
zenship; for  teachers;  and  for  open- 
minded  people  who  would  know  the 
trend  of  the  times,  and  see  for  them- 
selves in  what  direction  our  much- 
maligned  modern  women  are  steering. 
Miss  Chapman  strikes  the  new  note  of 
the  day,  even  if  she  does  not  play  the 
whole  tune,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
her  essays  without  having  one’s  moral 
education  helped  on  enormously.  In 
embracing  her  principles,  one  feels  that 
one  has  struggled  up  from  a lower  to  a 
higher  stage  of  being. 

Sabah  Grand. 


SKETCHES.1 

BY  PAUL  BOURGET. 

II. 

The  Adversary. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Mar  chant. 

Part  I. 

Twenty  times  I have  been  tempted  to 
relate,  just  as  it  happened,  half-real, 
half-imaginary,  a singular  drama,  in 
which  I was  concerned,  several  years 
ago.  And,  as  often,  this  character  of 
unreality  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  lack  of  harmony  betweeen 
these  events  and  the  scenes  in  which 
they  took  place,  have  made  me  hesitate. 
But  different  confidences  that  I have  re- 
ceived, and  reading  of  various  modern 
works  on  psychology,  especially  the 
“Annals  of  Psychic  Science,”  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  phenomena  of  a cer- 
tain order,  characterized  as  “marvel- 
lous,” are  comparatively  frequent;  and 
I have  thought  that  many  readers,  far 
from  being  suprised  at  the  portions  of 
this  story  which  remain  mysterious  to 
me,  may  find  in  them  some  resemblance 
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to  events  in  their  own  history;  while 
those  whose  one  explanation  of  all 
mystery  is  chance  will  perhaps  tolerate 
the  strangeness  of  this  story  for  the 
sake  of  its  foreign  setting  and  some 
traits  of  character  drawn  from  life. 
Besides,  although  the  facts  I am  about 
to  relate  were  doubtless  exceptional, 
they  do  not  exclude  the  summary  ex- 
planation of  a coincidence;  and  why 
should  I not  confess  that  to  such  an 
explanation  I myself  am  most  fre- 
quently inclined? 

In  the  springtime  of  the  year  189-,  I 
was  travelling  in  the  East.  I had  come 
slowly  from  Beirut  to  Tyre  and  to  S. 
Jean  d’Acre,  and  thence  to  Carmel  and 
Jerusalem,  passing  days  in  the  saddle 
and  nights  under  a tent,  in  conditions 
of  existence  very  primitive,  but  very 
healthful,  and,  assuredly,  never  was 
my  nervous  system  less  disposed  to 
morbid  impressions.  Moreover,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  began  what  I have 
just  called  a drama— using  a rather 
serious,  and  yet  the  fitting,  word — were 
not  of  the  kind  that  dispose  the  mind  to 
wild  imaginings.  Nothing  less  roman- 
tic or  more  natural  could  be  found. 
Fatigued  with  sleeping  in  camps,  I had, 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  city  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  left  my  men  to  estab- 
lish themselves  with  their  horses  near 
the  Gate  of  Jaffa,  and  had  myself  pro- 
saically taken  a room  in  a kind  of  cara- 
vanseray,  fitted  up  in  European  style 
by  a former  dragoman.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  a fortnight  after  the  Easter 
celebrations,  this  hotel  was  almost 
empty,  and  I could  not  avoid  making 
acquaintance  with  the  six  persons  in 
whose  company  I dined  at  the  table 
d’hote.  These  words  are  quite  out  of 
keeping,  are  they  not,  with  those  vis- 
ions which  the  name  of  Jerusalem  in- 
vokes; and  the  guests  at  this  dinner- 
table  were  not  much  more  appropriate. 
There  was,  first,  an  old  German  lady, 
with  a companion  scarcely  younger 
than  herself;  then,  an  American  busi- 
ness man  of  fifty  and  his  wife;  then,  an 
Austrian  commercial  traveller  repre- 
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senting  a London  house;  finally,  one  of 
my  own  countrymen;  and  certainly  I 
never  suspected,  when  I began  talking 
with  him,  that  he  would  remain  forever 
connected,  in  my  memory,  with  the 
most  mysterious  occurrences  that  I 
have  ever  in  my  life  witnessed. 

This  young  man  was  named  Alfred 
Vincent.  He  was  perhaps  thirty  years 
old.  He  was  rather  tall,  narrow-shoul- 
dered, already  a little  bald,  somewhat 
puny  in  appearance,  with  that  blending 
of  the  refined  and  the  plebeian  which  is 
so  often  seen  in  the  French  middle 
class.  By  the  thickness  of  the  ear  and 
the  rather  heavy  features  of  the  mas- 
sive face,  I should  have  guessed  the 
peasant  near  by,  even  if  1 had  not 
learned  almost  immediately  the  very 
recent  origin  of  the  fortune  which  gave 
this  young  man  leisure  for  a journey  so 
extensive.  His  grandfather  had  be- 
come rich  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery 
at  Thiess,  which  was  the  native  place 
of  the  family.  Alfred  had  been 
brought  up  in  Auvergne  until  his 
twelfth  year.  Thus  we  had  at  once 
souvenirs  of  childhood  to  form  a tie 
between  us.  His  parents  had  had  but 
two  children,  a boy  and  a girl-after 
the  French  custom,  which  avoids  divid- 
ing an  inheritance  too  much.  The 
family  had  come  to  Paris  to  complete 
the  education  of  these  two  children. 
Now,  Alfred  alone  survived,  having  lost 
this  sister  and  these  parents.  Sep- 
arated from  his  early  home  by  his 
twenty  years  or  more  of  life  in  Paris; 
separated  by  his  fortune  from  his 
cousins  who  had  remained  poor;  with- 
out occupation,  because  he  had  not  been 
able  to  choose  a career— he  presented 
the  true  type  of  that  third  generation 
which  is  often  such  poor  material 
among  us,  and  for  so  many  profound 
reasons!  Such  was  the  individual  as  I 
made  him  out,  besides  what  he  himself 
told  me,  after  two  days.  But  I had  be- 
come aware  of  this,  also:  that,  unlike 
most  of  the  young  men  of  means  of  this 
class,  he  preserved  two  excellent  traits: 
he  was  desirous  to  learn,  and  he  was 
capable  of  independent  views.  The 


heredity  from  the  grandfather  ap- 
peared in  this  twofold  instinct,  and  this 
proof  of  real  intelligence  rendered  still 
more  pitiable  the  idleness  in  which  he 
was  preparing  to  grow  old,  like  so 
many  others  of  his  class.  Still  further, 
he  said  to  me  the  first  evening,  speak- 
ing of  Galilee,  where  he  had  travelled 
with  Renan’s  famous  book  in  his 
hand: — 

“I  will  confess  to  you  that  I am  not 
at  all  a believer.  I explored  Palestine 
as  an  observer,  not  as  a pilgrim.  But 
on  one  point  I regard  this  ‘Life  of 
Jesus’  as  absolutely  false.  The  author 
asserts  a resemblance  between  the 
apostles  and  these  people  whom  you 
meet  now  at  Nablous,  at  Nazareth  or 
Tiberius.  To  me,  the  effect  is  just  the 
other  way.  Instead  of  growing  more 
real  by  contact  with  the  Syrian  popula- 
tion and  these  scenes,  the  figures  in  the 
Gospel  grow  more  remote,  they  fade 
out  and  disappear.  They  are  too  dif- 
ferent. I don’t  very  clearly  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  immense  moral 
revolution  effected  by  the  twelve  early 
companions  of  the  Christ;  but  if  I 
imagined  they  were  like  these  fisher- 
men of  to-day  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberius, 
the  mystery  would  be  absolutely  In- 
comprehensible.  In  reality,  Renan’s 
scepticism  was  incomplete;  he  hadn’t 
doubts  enough  as  to  himself.” 

This  remark  is  not  very  original,  and 
I merely  relate  it  to  establish,  first,  that 
this  young  man  occupied  himself  with 
intellectual  things;  and,  next,  that  he 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  superstition. 
These  two  traits  of  his  nature— still 
very  French  here,  with  his  clear-head- 
edness and  his  positivism— made  his 
confidences  of  more  value  in  the  par- 
ticular crisis  which,  unknown  to  us, 
was  close  at  hand. 

During  the  first  days  which  followed 
our  meeting,  I confess  I suffered  from 
the  chill  of  this  mind,  its  almost  entire 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  con- 
stantly with  me,  like  my  shadow,  and, 
truly,  in  this  Jerusalem  which  one 
must  feel  and  experience  rather  than 
analyze,  he  was  not  a desirable  com- 
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panion.  Too  much  enthusiasm  is  with  tourists,  and  instead  of  regretting 
mingled  with  the  stones  of  this  city,  its  this,  as  would  have  been  natural,  I re- 
atmosphere is  too  fevered,  for  it  to  be  joiced  at  it.  Alfred  Vincent  would 
possible  that  one  should  see  it  well  make  new  acquaintances,  and  I should 
without  a trifle  of  ardor,  a little  fever  be  more  independent, 
one’s  self.  All  this  was  entirely  lacking  I came  back,  therefore,  very  cheer- 
in  Vincent.  In  talking  with  him,  at  fully  to  my  place  at  the  common  table, 
different  points  in  this  city  of  Calvary,  where  I had,  that  evening,  at  my  right, 
I could  measure  the  degree  to  which  Vincent,  as  usual,  and  at  my  left,  an 
these  twenty  years  of  systematic  radi-  Englishman  of  the  communicative 
calism  had  de-Christianized  the  French  species.  There  are  such.  The  new 
youth.  I remember,  for  instance,  hav-  comer  was  a tall  and  robust  athlete  of 
ing  pointed  out  to  him,  before  the  door  thirty,  with  a bull-dog  face,  square 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a most  touching  nose,  heavy  chin,  very  blond  hair  of  a 
emblem:  the  stone  marking  the  tomb  of  reddish  tinge,  very  light  eyes  in  a com- 
a crusader,  one  Jacques  Daubigny,  who  plexion  ruddy  under  its  tan.  He  did 
had  desired  to  be  buried  there,  at  the  not  present  at  first  sight  any  pecu- 
threshold  of  this  sanctuary  for  whose  liarity  by  which  he  might  be  distin- 
deliverance  he  had  come  to  die,  so  far  guished  from  the  innumerable  young 
from  home,  so  far  from  his  own  people,  men  of  his  race  who  are  at  this  moment 
The  outline  of  the  figure  and  his  shield  wandering  over  the  w'orld,  all  with  the 
are  yet  discernible  on  the  stone.  It  is  same  physiognomy  of  gymnasts  and 
the  humble  soldier  killed  at  his  post;  boxers,  all  clad  in  the  same  costumes 
and  how  grand!  adapted  to  every  climate  and  every 

“It  looks  so,”  Alfred  Vincent  an-  sport,  all  over-nourished,  whether  at 
swered  me,  “but  probably  this  worthy  the  equator  or  near  the  pole,  with  roast 
crusader  was  a great  robber,  like  the  meat,  spirits  and  dry  champagne.  One 
others.  I was  only  a child  at  the  time  detail,  however,  was  peculiar  in  the  case 
of  our  war;  but  no  matter,  I have  had  of  Mr.  Robert  Marshall— his  voice, 
no  faith  in  heroes  since  then!  The  which  was  very  gentle,  slightly  veiled, 
Bavarians  carried  off  too  many  of  our  almost  feminine.  The  contrast  be- 
clocks,  and  the  Mobiles  plundered  too  tween  his  evident  virility  of  endurance 
much  in  our  wine-cellar.”  and  this  timbre  of  voice  so  delicate,  so 

That  a mind  acute  and  cultivated,  musical,  became  yet  more  noticeable 
and  yet  to  this  degree  unimaginative  when  the  young  Englishman  spoke 
and  prosaic,  should  suddenly  give  me  French,  which  he  did  with  a slight  for- 
the  spectacle  of  violent  nervous  impres-  eign  accent.  He  used  our  language, 
sions  was  something  I did  not  expect,  however,  with  extraordinary  skill.  1 
though  it  is  true  that  extreme  sensi-  was  less  surprised  at  this  when  I 
tiveness  of  the  nerves  may  be  asso-  learned  that  he  had  a little  of  our  blood 
ciated  with  ine  worst  Philistinism  of  in  his  veins.  His  grandmother  was  a 
the  intellect.  This  is  often  proved  Bordelaise.  This  mixed  race  explained 
among  women  of  the  middle  class,  the  singular  ambiguity  of  his  entire  be- 
Five  days  after  our  first  meeting  I wit-  ing,  a something  complex  which  was 
nessed  this  disconcerting  change  of  evident  in  him.  Although  he  had  the 
front,  .just  at  the  moment,  indeed,  when  frank  and  rather  abrupt  manners 
I was  planning  to  rid  myself  of  a com-  which  the  English  cultivate,  he  did  not 
panionship  too  unresponsive,  as  it  produce  the  impression  of  being  as 
seemed  to  me.  I had  even  taken  a first  simple-minded,  as  transparent,  as  his 
step  by  going  off  alone  to  Bethany,  and  countrymen  usually  are.  He  at  once 
t°  the  grotto  of  Lazarus  veni  foras.  Re-  attracted  and  repelled,  like  all  those 
turning,  I found  the  hotel  crowded  with  natures  very  amiable  but  too  supple, 
new  arrivals.  Jerusalem  was  inundated  which  fascinate  yet  cause  distrust. 
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This  was  my  vague  impression,  of  a 
kind  w’hich  accidental  meetings  suggest 
by  hundreds,  and  I should  not  have 
formulated  it  so  far,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  conversation  with  Alfred  Vincent 
the  same  evening.  I had  observed  his 
silence  at  the  table,  and  had  attributed 
it  to  my  afternoon  desertion.  I looked 
for  him  after  dinner  in  the  patio  where 
we  were  accustomed  to  spend  part  of 
the  evening  smoking  the  narghile,  sur- 
rounded by  dealers  who  exhibited  In- 
dian fabrics,  rugs  from  Persia  or  Asia 
Minor,  and  Damascus  weapons.  He  was 
not  to  be  found.  I began  to  fear  lest  I 
had  actually  offended  him,  and  as  he 
had  really  been  very  friendly  towards 
me,  I thought  it  was  my  duty  to  go  up 
to  his  room,  and  especially  because  we 
had  projected  a little  expedition  to  the 
monastery  of  M&r-Saba  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  I owed  to  him  at  least  some  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  abandoning  this 
plan.  Our  interview,  the  strange  char- 
acter of  which  I could  not  at  all  foresee, 
was  destined  to  give  me  a very  unex- 
pected reason  for  adhering  to  the  plan 
of  the  expedition. 

I found  Vincent  packing  a small  port- 
manteau with  the  air  of  a person  who 
is  preparing  to  leave  in  the  morning. 
He  appeared  rather  annoyed  by  my 
visit  and  said  at  once,  before  I could 
ask  any  question:— 

“You  are  surprised  to  see  me  busy  in 
this  way?  If  you  had  been  alone  1 
should  have  spoken  of  it  to  you  before. 
It  is  my  intention  to  hasten  my  return 
to  Europe.  I shall  take  the  steamer  of 
the  21st,  and  as  to-day  is  the  16th,  I 
have  only  time  to  make  the  expe- 
dition to  Mar-Saba.  I did  not  wish  to 
hurry  you,  and  I was  intending  to  go 
alone.” 

He  was  silent.  His  embarrassment 
was  so  singular,  his  procedure  so  unlike 
his  usual  way  of  acting,  that  I replied, 
without  the  least  hesitation:— 

“We  have  been  so  friendly  together 
that  it  is  a pity  to  part  upon  a misun- 
derstanding. Have  I given  you  offence 
in  any  way?” 

“You?  What  an  idea!”  he  cried,  with 
evident  sincerity.  “I  should  be  very 


sorry  to  have  you  construe  my  sudden 
departure  in  that  way.  And  besides,  I 
was  meaning  to  ask  you  this  evening 
whether  you  would  be  willing  to  accom- 
pany me  to-morrow.  I only  desired  to 
leave  you  free  to  act  your  pleasure  abou  t 
going.  Besides,”  he  continued,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  “why  should  I hide 
from  you  the  reason  of  my  sudden  de- 
parture? After  all,  I owe  you  an  ex- 
planation; and  it  will  be  a relief  to  me 
to  give  it  to  you.” 

He  came  across  the  room  as  he 
spoke,  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
an  agitation  which  betrayed  a severe 
internal  conflict.  He  stopped  abruptly 
in  front  of  me,  and  said,  with  that  im- 
perative anxiety  which  mingles  with 
confidences  when  one  is  a little 
ashamed  of  making  them:— 

“Promise  that  you  will  not  ridicule 
me,  whatever  I may  tell  you;  and  per- 
mit me  first  to  ask  you  two  questions?” 

“I  promise  and  I permit,”  was  my  re- 
ply; “and  do  not  distress  yourself  about 
the  excursion  to  Mar-Saba;  nothing  pre- 
vents me  from  going  with  you  to-mor- 
row morning.” 

This  seemed  to  tranquillize  him.  I 
perceived  it  by  the  tone  with  which  he 
said:  “Thank  you.”  Then,  after  a few 
minutes’  silence,  and  with  more  embar- 
rassment, he  went  on:  “My  questions 
will  seem  to  you  so  odd;  and  I feel  like 
a fool  myself  in  asking  them.  Well, 
since  you  won’t  laugh— have  you  ever 
in  your  life  had  presentiments,  and  do 
you  believe  in  them?” 

“I  have  had  no  experience  of  them 
personally,”  I said,  “or,  at  least,  noth- 
ing serious  enough  to  speak  of.  But  I 
believe  in  them,  to  a certain  extent. 
For  instance,  I have  never  had  cause  to 
commend  myself  for  having  struggled 
to  overcome  an  antipathy.  And  why 
should  not  nature,  in  our  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  animals,  be  furnished  with  a 
certain  instinct  which  puts  us  on  guard 
against  latent  hostility?  Only  it  is  all 
so  vague,  so  confused,  so  indefinable. 

“Then  you  do  not  deny  presenti- 
ments?” said  Alfred  Vincent.  “Now 
tell  me,  do  you  admit  resemblances?  1 
mean  to  say— in  such  or  such  a person. 
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met  for  the  first  time,  did  you  ever  rec- 
ognize a certain  other  person,  already 
met,  in  other  circumstances,  even  when 
the  two  have  never  seen  each  other, 
and  are  absolutely  strangers,  one  to  the 
other?  And  have  you  observed  that 
these  personal  resemblances  always  are 
accompanied  by  profound  moral  resem- 
blances?” 

“This  is  one  of  my  hobbies,”  I inter- 
rupted him.  “I  am  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  these  likenesses.  I am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  only  a fixed  and 
limited  number  of  human  individuals, 
and  these  recur,  the  same  always;  they 
always  act  in  the  same  way;  that  is, 
two  human  beings  of  the  same  type, 
never  having  met  each  other,  placed  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  social  world, 
would  act  identically  in  identical  cir- 
cumstances. Substantially,  each  one 
of  us  has  always  the  same  friends  and 
the  same  adversaries.  This  theory  is 
difficult  to  prove  by  facts,  as  are  all 
theories  which  touch  the  mysterious 
domain  of  personality.  But,  to  me,  it  is 
undoubted  truth.” 

Vincent  had  listened  with  extreme  at- 
tention. His  face  had  seemed  to  grow 
more  cheerful  as  I talked,  and  it  was 
with  an  assured  tone  that  he  now  re- 
plied:— 

“Well!  it  is  one  of  these  resemblances 
which  has  tortured  me  this  evening  to 
the  point  that  I can  no  longer  endure  it. 

I refer  to  the  new-comer  who  sat  at 
your  right,  with  that  rather  square 
face,  those  light  eyes,  that  something 
feline,  coaxing  in  his  manner  which,  in 
the  main,  is  that  of  a very  robust  and 
outspoken  person.” 

“I  see  that  you  looked  at  him  very 
closely,”  I said. 

“No,”  he  rejoined,  with  a strange  em- 
phasis, “I  did  not  look  closely  at  him,  I 
recognized  him  at  sight.  He  is  the 
fourth  individual  of  this  type— exactly 
of  this  type,  do  you  understand?— that 
I have  met;  and  when  I tell  you  what 
happened  to  me  in  the  case  of  the  three 
others,  you  will  understand  that  I could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  this  one.  You  know  how  re- 
bellious I am  towards  superstition,  and 


yet,  as  true  as  you  sit  here,  I know,  1 
cannot  help  knowing,  that  if  I do  not 
obey  this  instinct,  this  man  will  bring 
me  calamity.  How?  In  what  respect? 
That  I don’t  know.  But  he  will  cause 
me  some  calamity,  as  the  others  did, 
and  in  the  same  manner.” 

He  uttered  this  irrational  but  honest 
conviction  with  an  incredible  ardor  of 
faith.  Amid  the  curiosity  which  over- 
mastered me,  I could  not  but  reflect 
upon  that  law  of  mental  equilibrium 
which  compels  each  soul  to  have  its 
share  of  belief  in  the  supernatural. 
This  man  did  not  admit  the  super- 
natural in  religion,  but  he  recognized  it, 
at  one  special  point  of  every-day  life, 
with  a faith  that  was  total,  absolute, 
unreasoning.  And  now  he  was  begin- 
ning his  story:— 

“The  first  time  I met  this  type  of  per- 
son—this  adversary,  as  you  called  him 
just  now — was  over  fifteen  years  ago. 
I was  at  school  in  Paris,  a boarding- 
scholar,  for  my  father  had  no  faith  in 
home  education.  The  day  after  the 
New  Year’s  holidays,  there  came  a new 
boy,  who  was,  with  the  difference  in 
age  taken  into  account,  the  very  image 
of  this  Englishman  down  stairs.  I shall 
tell  you  only  his  Christian  name,  Lu- 
cian. Even  to  this  day  I do  not  like  to 
speak  his  surname.  Yes,  it  was  the 
same  creature  exactly,  completely, 
with  that  same  ruggedness  and  that 
same  coaxing  way,  the  heavy,  cold  face, 
the  ruddy  complexion  and  the  soft 
glance,  and  besides  this,  the  grace  of 
youth.  I remember  that  from  the  time 
he  came  into  our  room— his  desk  was 
next  but  one  to  mine— I felt  for  him  a 
mingled  sympathy  and  antipathy,  an 
aversion  and  a spontaneous  attraction— 
unlike  anything  I had  ever  felt  before. 
Since,  I have  formed  a clear  idea  of  this 
discomfort  by  repeating  the  experience 
as  to-night,  and  in  exactly  parallel  con- 
ditions. The  attraction  overpowers 
the  aversion,  as  it  would  now,  I am 
sure,  in  spite  of  what  I have  told  you, 
if  I were  to  meet  only  two  or  three 
times  more  your  left-hand  neighbor  of 
the  table  d’hdte.  I became  more  inti 
mate  with  Lucian  than  with  any  other 
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of  my  comrades.  His  influence  oyer 
me  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  we 
had  no  ideas  and  no  tastes  in  common. 
We  were  truly  two  animals  of  different 
species.  He  was  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly, by  turns  industrious  and  idle, 
assiduous  and  slothful;  I was  regu- 
larity itself.  I adored  my  parents  and 
my  sister;  he  was  on  very  bad  terms 
with  his  family.  It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  his  mother  had  re-married,  and  his 
step-father  treated  him  harshly.  I was 
the  obedient  scholar  who  never  got  into 
trouble.  He  was  the  boy  always  in  dis- 
grace, and,  after  the  first  week,  in  open 
war  with  the  authorities. 

“Now  for  what  happened.  There  was 
in  the  school  a lad  of  fourteen,  the  son 
of  an  actress  in  some  second-rate  thea- 
tre, who  had  made  herself  notorious. 
The  head-master  either  did  not  know 
this,  or  decided  not  to  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter  until  he  was  driven  to  it. 
Finally,  however,  complaints  were 
made  by  parents  who  had  received  in- 
formation in  some  way.  The  head- 
master sent  for  the  mother  and  re- 
quested her  to  take  away  her  boy. 
She  consented,  but  later,  under  bad  ad- 
vice, refused.  Then  the  lad  was  pub- 
licly expelled.  The  mother  complained 
among  her  friends,  and  the  complaint 
came  to  the  ears  of  some  newspaper 
man,  short  of  copy.  A campaign  of  the 
press  was  inaugurated  which  lasted 
three  days.  You  can  imagine  how  we 
welcomed  it.  Lucian  was  among  the 
first  to  take  part.  He  prepared  a letter 
of  protest  destined  to  be  published,  and 
begged  me  to  copy  it  because  of  my 
neat  handwriting.  This  letter  was 
handed  about  in  the  school  and  had  re- 
ceived many  signatures,  when  an  usher 
seized  it.  My  writing  was  recognized, 
and  I was  sent  home  to  my  parents.” 

“And  your  friend  did  not  confess  him- 
self the  author  of  this  manifesto?”  I 
asked. 

“No,”  Vincent  replied;  “but  call  to 
mind  the  look  and  voice  of  this  English- 
man at  the  table  d’hote.  There  always 
comes  a moment  when  these  feline  bull- 
dogs fail  to  act  honorably.  Besides, 
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Lucian  had  an  excuse.  After  such  an 
escapade  as  this,  his  step-father  would 
have  been  capable  of  anything,  while 
I had  only  to  fear  being  sent  to  another 
school.  At  any  rate,  he  made  no  con- 
fession; I said  nothing;  but  the  punish- 
ment proved  to  be  more  severe  than  I 
had  expected.  My  father,  usually  most 
indulgent,  was,  for  once,  extremely 
angry,  and  I was  forced  to  finish  my 
year  in  a country  school,  when  I passed 
four  long  months  a close  prisoner  in- 
doors. Don’t  you  see  I was  wrong  not 
to  yield  to  my  first  instinct  of  aver- 
sion?” 

“Certainly,”  I said,  “the  warning  was 
clear  enough.  But— are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  did  not  imagine  it  after  the 
event?” 

“Quite,”  he  rejoined;  “and  besides, 
hear  the  rest  of  my  story.  Years  had 
passed  since  this  occurred.  I had  taken 
my  degree.  I had  made  my  military 
service.  I was  about  to  pass  my  second 
examination  in  law.  I had  completely 
forgotten  Lucian  and  my  school-boy 
misfortunes,  when  I met  a student  of 
my  own  age  who  laid  hold  of  me  at  first 
sight  by  this  mysterious  resemblance, 
in  which  you  believe  also.  I will  not 
say  it  was  Lucian,  grown  four  years 
older,  for  there  were  very  noticeable 
differences  between  the  two— in  figure, 
for  instance.  The  second  was  not  quite 
as  tall,  at  twenty-two,  as  the  other  had 
been  at  seventeen.  But  it  was  a Lu- 
cian, nevertheless,  and  so  profoundly, 
so  intimately  like  the  other  in  physical 
organization,  in  expression,  in  look,  in 
voice,  that  when  we  first  met  I asked 
him  if  he  were  not  related  to  my  old 
schoolmate.  He  had  never  heard  the 
other’s  name.  The  most  curious  thing 
about  this  resemblance,  this  identity  of 
the  two,  was  the  identity  of  my  first 
impressions  in  each  case.  The  same 
mixture  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  of 
attraction  and  aversion,  was  repeated. 
In  a word,  I heard  the  learning ; but,  as 
before,  I did  not  heed  it.  This  comrade 
was  brilliant  and  fascinating.  I be- 
came intimate  with  him,  as  I had  been 
with  the  other.  He  lived  at  home,  but 
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I was  alone  in  Paris,  my  parents  spend- 
ing their  winters,  with  my  invalid 
sister,  in  the  South.  One  fine  day  my 
new  friend  came  to  beg  a favor  of  a 
rather  delicate  kind.  But  among  young 
men,  you  know,  there  is  a readiness  to 
oblige.  He  had  occasion  to  receive  let- 
ters which  could  not  be  sent  to  his 
father’s  house;  and,  for  motives  of 
which  he  begged  me  not  to  require  an 
explanation,  he  desired  that  these  let- 
ters should  come  addressed  to  me.  A 
special  seal  would  distinguish  them.  I 
consented.  I spare  you  the  details  of 
this  commonplace  adventure.  There 
was  a woman  in  the  case,  as  you  may 
have  guessed — the  wife  of  a friend  of 
my  friend’s  brother.  The  husband  in- 
tercepted one  of  these  letters.  It  prob- 
ably contained  no  proper  name  to  indi- 
cate the  person  to  whom  it  was  really 
addressed.  He  came  to  me,  raving,  and 
insulted  me  brutally.  This  was  the  re- 
sult,” and  unfastening  his  cravat  and 
his  shirt  he  showed  me  a scar  on  the 
left  breast.  “A  serious  wound  received 
in  the  most  unjust  of  duels.” 

“And  you  did  not  compel  this  perfid- 
ious fellow  to  take  the  blame?” 

“I  never  saw  him  again,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “While  I was  fighting  with  the 
husband,  he  escaped  into  Italy,  where 
the  wife  joined  him.  It  was  inevitable. 
The  type  requires  him  to  betray  me  on 
occasion.  But  I have  the  strangest  part 
yet  to  tell  you.  This  second  experience 
did  not  suffice  to  guard  me  forever 
against  such  men  of  this  type.  For  I 
met  a third  one,  two  years  ago.  Again 
I had  my  warning.  Again  I neglected 
it.  Here  the  affair  was  more  serious. 
You  will  excuse  details.  He  and  I 
visited  frequently  at  a certain  house 
where  I loved  a young  girl.  I had  in- 
troduced him  there.  He  is  to-day  her 
husband.  He  had  a right  to  be.  He 
knew  how  to  win  her  love.  This  third 
experience  is,  in  some  degree,  the  cause 
of  our  acquaintance;  for,  since  then,  I 
have  been  inclined  to  travel.  Now,  I 
am  certain  that  there  is  in  the  world  a 
race  of  men  with  whom  I ought  never, 
never  to  have  any  intercourse,  under 


penalty  of  being  immediately  and  se- 
verely punished.  Even  after  what  you 
have  acknowledged  yourself  about 
presentiments  and  resemblances,  you 
will  not  think  me  reasonable;  but  this 
conviction  is  so  fixed  in  my  mind  that 
I would  rather  travel  alone  for  days 
among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  with  all 
their  robbers,  than  go,  with  this  En- 
glishman, from  this  hotel  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre!  And  now,  you  understand 
my  abrupt  decision  to  go  away,”  he  con- 
cluded, holding  out  his  hand;  “I  thank 
you  that  you  spare  me  all  regret  by 
going  with  me  yourself.” 

I am  quite  sure  that  I have  given  this 
conversation  almost  word  for  word,  for 
I wrote  it  down  that  evening  in  my 
journal,  so  singular  it  seemed  to  me. 
And,  as  I read  it  over  now,  the  lan- 
guage produces  the  effect  of  having 
been  used  by  one  rather  unreasonable 
person  and  listened  to  by  another.  But 
this  impression  is  retrospective.  At 
the  moment,  the  intense  certainty 
stamped  upon  the  words  overcame  in 
my  mind  all  temptation  to  ridicule. 
And— I may  as  well  confess  it— the  psy- 
chological anomaly  which  Vincent  had 
confided  to  me  with  such  evident  sin- 
cerity stimulated  the  observer  in  me 
to  such  a point  that  I gave  orders  with- 
out regret  to  Joseph,  my  dragoman,  to 
be  ready  for  departure  in  the  morning. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

JOHN  NICHOLSON  OF  DELHI. 

“That  pale,  commanding  brow,  those 
eagle  eyes,  that  firm-set  mouth— you 
know  that  you  look  upon  one  destined 
for  great  things,  born  to  be  a ruler 
among  his  fellow-men.  . . . Only  a cap- 
tain in  the  army,  though  he  has  held 
higher  local  rank,  [he]  has  already  at- 
tained a foremost  place  among  the  fa- 
mous soldier-statesmen  of  our  latest 
conquered  kingdom— province  they  call 
it  in  India— of  the  Punjab.  He  has 
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shown  a conspicuous  capacity  for  af- 
fairs, civil  or  military.  He  has  shown 
that  he  has  in  him  the  qualities  of  a 
great  administrator  as  well  as  of  a 
great  general.  Placed  in  charge  of  a 
wild,  turbulent,  newly-acquired  district 
on  the  Punjab  frontier,  he  had  intro- 
duced law  and  order  into  it,  founded 
cities  in  it  and  intersected  it  with 
roads.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  made 
it  secure  against  the  incursions  of  the 
wild  frontier  tribes;  had  stricken  an 
awe  into  them  such  as  they  had  never 
felt  before.  ...  He  was  a terrible  man 
—terrible  in  the  battle-field,  terrible  in 
his  office-chair.  He  exacted  an  implicit 
obedience,  the  utmost  tale  of  work.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker  himself. 
His  enforcement  of  a full  pull  at  the 
collar,  his  imperious,  unbending  will, 
his  reserved  nature,  which  seemed  to 
expand  and  become  genial  only  on  the 
battle-field,  made  ordinary  men  think 
service  under  him  hard  and  unpleasant. 
That  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
urged  against  his  civil  rule.  But  his 
name  was  a name  of  power. 

“Such  had  been  the  effect  of  his  fine 
presence,  his  strength  of  intellect,  his 
force  of  will,  his  fearlessness,  his  con- 
stant command  of  success;  of  his  strict 
justice,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  his 
plain,  pure  mode  of  living,  that  he  had 
actually  to  exert  all  the  power  of  his 
authority  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
deified,  for  a sect  had  started  up  bear- 
ing his  name,  of  which  he  was  to  have 
been  the  god,  the  object  of  worship.” 

“There  is  only  one  man  of  whom  all 
this  can  be  said!”  would  be  the  excla- 
mation of  most  readers  who  were  un- 
aware that  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
is  taken  from  a work  of  fiction;  and  yet 
they  would  not  be  so  far  wrong  as 
might  at  first  appear,  for  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  in  the  Philip  Lennox  of 
“Eight  Days,”  Mr.  It.  E.  Forrest  has 
sought  to  draw  the  portrait  of  John 
Nicholson.  Absolute  fidelity  to  his 
original  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
from  a novelist.  We  have  glimpses  of 
the  Spartan  childhood  of  the  hero,  of 
the  lofty  friendship  between  his  mother 


and  himself,  of  the  studies  which  ex- 
hibited the  bent  of  his  mind— even  of 
the  religious  difficulties  which  troubled 
him;  but  the  exigencies  of  romance 
have  demanded  an  important  modifica- 
tion in  the  personality  portrayed. 
Philip  must  fall  in  love  like  other  men, 
although  his  love-story  is  so  far  in 
keeping  with  the  tragic  cast  of  his  char- 
acter that  it  ends  in  a whirl  of  blood 
and  fire  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  epi- 
sodes of  1857.  But  the  life  of  his  proto- 
type, differing  in  this  from  that  of  most 
of  the  great  men  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, is  entirely  devoid  of  whai 
critics  call  a “love-interest.”  We  hear 
much  of  the  beautiful  home-life  of 
which  Henry  and  Honoria  Lawrence 
were  the  centre;  we  have  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  Herbert  Edwardes  to  the 
worth  of  “a  noble  wife  who  loves  you 
better  than  all  men  and  women,  but 
God  better  than  you;”  and  we  see  the 
stern  savior  of  India,  “Iron  John” 
himself,  slipping  off  to  Marri,  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  the  mutiny,  to  snatch  a few  hours 
with  his  wife— but  of  Nicholson  there 
is  no  such  tale  to  be  told.  Of  him  it 
could  pre-eminently  be  said,  as  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  or  Peter  the  Hermit  in 
other  ages,  that  he  lived  alone  and  died 
alone.  To  give  further  currency  to  a 
familiar  misquotation,  he  seems  to  lack 
the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  Even  in  his  lifetime 
many  myths  had  gathered  round  his 
name,  and  the  forty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  his  death  have  left  him, 
like  one  of  Ossian’s  heroes,  a titantic 
figure  looming  through  clouds  of  legend. 
The  growth  of  this  feeling  of  mystery 
and  remoteness  has  been  aided  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  remained  hitherto  with- 
out a biographer.  It  is  true  that  when 
he  died  there  was  no  lack  of  obituary 
notices  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time, 
and  no  history  of  the  mutiny  has  been 
considered  complete  without  a sketch 
of  his  character  and  career;  but  the 
loving  care  which  gathered  the  scat- 
tered threads  of  the  lives  of  the  two 
Lawrences,  of  Herbert  Edwardes,  of 
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Hope  Grant,  and  many  others,  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  has  been  wanting  in 
his  case.  It  is  a matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  the  close  of  1897  has  seen  this 
reproach  rolled  away  from  British  bio- 
graphical history.  In  the  book  just 
brought  out  by  Captain  Trotter,1  we 
receive  for  the  first  time  an  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  monograph  on  John 
Nicholson,  and  this  from  the  pen  of  an 
author  the  least  of  whose  qualifications 
for  his  task  is  the  fact  that  he  is  him- 
self related  to  his  subject.  Imbued 
with  the  household  traditions  which 
helped  to  make  Nicholson  what  he  was, 
and  yet  not  too  closely  connected  with 
him  to  view  the  events  of  his  life  with 
the  impartiality  which  is  often  sadly  to 
seek  in  books  written  for  a family 
him  to  view  the  events  of  his  life  with 
well  known  already  as  an  authority  on 
Indian  history,  and  has  had  personal 
experience  of  military  service  in  the 
country  itself.  From  these  remarks  on 
his  fitness  for  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken we  turn  to  the  book  itself,  pre- 
mising that,  by  the  kindness  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Pakenham  Walsh,  until  lately 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  there  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  a certain  amount  of  additional 
information  derived  from  private 
sources,  with  which  we  propose  occa- 
sionally to  supplement  that  given  by 
Captain  Trotter. 

John  Nicholson  was  born  at  Lisburn 
on  December  11,  1822  (as  Captain  Trot- 
ter, correcting  a curious  mistake  of  Sir 
John  Kaye’s,  tells  us),  the  son  of 
parents  who  both  sprang  from  that 
mingled  Scoto-Irish  race  which  has 
given  to  the  British  empire  so  many 
great  soldiers  and  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion. His  father  was  a Dublin  physi- 
cian of  considerable  reputation  but 
small  fortune,  who  was  carried  off  at  an 
early  age  by  a fever  contracted  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  duties.  Of 
the  seven  children  left  behind,  John, 
the  eldest  son,  was  only  eight  years  old 

i Life  of  John  Nicholson,  Soldier  and  Admin- 
istrator. By  Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter.  Murray. 


at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  and  in 
the  development  of  his  character  owed 
far  less  to  his  influence  than  to  that  of 
his  mother.  Little  as  we  are  told  of 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  all  the  evidence  we  pos- 
sess goes  to  prove  that  hers  was  a very 
remarkable  personality,  of  a type  rare 
in  her  own  day,  and  now,  we  fear,  rarer 
still— what  we  may  call  the  Puritan  or 
Covenanting  type.  “A  grand  and  noble 
woman,  with  a Spartan  heroism  about 
her,”  says  Lady  Edwardes. 

Never  [says  Dr.  Pakenham  Walsh]  can 
I forget  the  first  occasion  (it  is  now  many 
years  ago)  on  which  I saw  her  in  Sand- 
ford  church.  She  was  sitting  in  one  of 
the  front  pews,  and  it  needed  only  a 
glance  to  convince  even  a stranger  that 
she  was  no  ordinary  woman.  There  was 
a stateliness  and  dignity  in  her  mien,  and 
a resolution  and  intelligence  in  her  coun- 
tenance, that  marked  her  out  as  a queen 
amongst  her  sex,  and  when  upon  inquiry 
I found  out  who  she  was,  I felt  con- 
strained involuntarily  to  exclaim,  “The 
mother  of  heroes!” 

Left  a widow  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  with  a large  family  to  bring  up 
and  educate  upon  a small  income,  Mrs. 
Nicholson  had  need  of  all  the  resolu- 
tion and  mental  power  that  she  could 
command.  For  a short  time  after  her 
husband’s  death  she  and  her  children 
lived  with  her  own  relations  at  Lis- 
burn; but  before  long  she  removed  to 
Delgany,  County  Wicklow,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  educational  advantages.  Here 
her  son  John  attended  a private  school, 
but  this  did  not  mean  that  his  mother’s 
share  in  his  training  was  at  an  end. 
We  learn  that  Mrs.  Nicholson  worked 
as  a district  visitor  as  long  as  she  re- 
sided in  the  parish,  and  that  it  was  her 
custom  to  reward  her  children  by  tak- 
ing the  one  who  had  learnt  his  lessons 
best  to'  visit  with  her  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  although  the  instruction  given 
was  not  always  on  her  side. 

She  told  me  [to  quote  again  from  Dr. 
Pakenham  Walsh]  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  John  was  with  her,  she 
passed  a cottage  without  going  into  it. 
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He  immediately  remarked  it,  and  asked 
the  reason.  She  replied,  “They  are  such 
bad  people  that  I do  not  go  near  them,” 
and  he  gave  her  a reply  which  she  never 
could  forget,  and  which  altered  her  line 
of  conduct  as  a district  visitor  ever  after- 
wards: “Oh,  mother,  God  makes  His  sun 
to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust.” 

This  unexpected  reversal  of  the  posi- 
tions of  teacher  and  taught  is  by  no 
means  the  only  anecdote  extant  of 
John’s  early  years,  but  we  quote  it  as 
being  less  generally  known  than  those 
cited  by  Captain  Trotter. 

In  his  twelfth  year  the  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Royal  School  of  Dungannon,  an 
educational  establishment  of  the  same 
type  as  that  Foyle  College  which  has 
become  famous  as  the  school  of  the 
Lawrence  Brothers,  Lord  Gough  and 
Sir  Robert  Montgomery.  Captain 
Trotter  quotes  the  testimony  of  General 
Lowry,  a schoolfellow,  as  to  young 
Nicholson’s  manliness,  his  firm  but 
open,  generous  disposition,  and  his 
readiness  for  fighting.  His  cousin, 
Lady  Tweedmouth,  adds  that  she  heard 
he  “was  always  leader  in  games  at  the 
boys’  school,  and  never  was  known  to 
tell  a lie.”  Of  the  opinion  entertained 
of  him  by  his  headmaster,  Doctor  Dar- 
ley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
Captain  Trotter  can  only  speak  on  hear- 
say, assured  by  a relative  that  the 
bishop  “always  spoke  most  enthusiasti- 
cally of  his  former  pupil;”  but  here 
Dr.  Pakenham  Walsh  again  supplies  the 
want.  Writing  in  the  sixties,  he  says: 
“Archdeacon  Darley,  who  was  then 
master  of  the  school,  tells  me  that  he 
was  then  a retiring  boy,  but  brave  and 
generous,  the  very  soul  of  honor,  and 
always  ready  to  take  the  side  of  the 
oppressed;”  while  in  a letter  written  by 
Doctor  Darley  to  Mrs.  Nicholson  after 
her  son’s  death  we  find  the  words: — 

I often  thought  of  writing  to  you  about 
your  noble  and  gallant  son  (my  former 
pupil),  but  I felt  unwilling  to  tear  open 
your  wounds  afresh,  and  to  add,  perhaps, 
to  your  grief;  but  no  one  felt  more  grieved 


than  I did  that  he  was  not  spared  to  reap 
the  honor  and  reward  of  his  noble  con- 
duct. Never  did  parent  feel  more  proud 
of  a distinguished  son  than  I did  of  John 
Nicholson. 

“At  Dungannon,”  says  Captain 
Trotter,  “the  boy  remained  to  the  close 
of  his  sixteenth  year,  working,  idling, 
joining  in  every  boyish  game,  and  fight- 
ing every  boy  who  tried  to  bully  him, 
or  whom  he  caught  maltreating  a 
smaller  boy.”  That  he  did  not  differ 
materially  from  others  of  his  age  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
he  succeeded,  like  the  late  Bishop  Han- 
nington  in  his  youth,  and  many  other 
boys  before  and  since,  in  blowing  him- 
self up  with  gunpowder.  For  ten  days 
it  was  feared  he  would  lose  his  eye- 
sight, but  after  a period  of  painful  sus- 
pense, borne  without  a murmur  or  a 
sign  of  impatience,  the  terrible  dread 
was  removed.  On  leaving  school  he 
passed  at  a bound  into  manhood,  enter- 
ing the  army  without  any  intermediate 
experience  of  college  or  university. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  James)  Weir  Hogg,  at 
the  India  House,  he  obtained,  like  his 
future  friend,  Herbert  Edwardes,  a 
“direct”  cadetship  tin  the  company’s 
army,  a method  of  appointment  which 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  train- 
ing provided  at  Addiscombe  for  the  ma- 
jority of  cadets.  In  February,  1839,  he 
sailed  on  board  the  Camden  to  join  the 
Bengal  Infantry,  landing  in  India  in 
July,  at  the  mature  age  of  sixteen.  At- 
tached for  a time  to  a regiment  quar- 
tered at  Benares,  he  occupied  a small 
bungalow  alone,  finding  the  isolation 
very  trying,  although  it  was,  no  doubt, 
of  service  in  enabling  him  to  acquire 
Hindustani  in  a shorter  time  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Captain  Trotter  gives  some  interesting 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  mother, 
which  show  him  working  hard  at  his 
profession  and  at  the  language,  but  by 
no  means  losing  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
home.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
posted  to  the  27th  Native  Infantry,  and 
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proceeded  to  join  Ms  regiment  at  the 
new  station  of  Firozpur  on  the  Punjab 
frontier.  His  journey  was  marked  by  a 
robbery,  in  which  he  lost  most  of  his 
personal  property,  and  also  by  a quarrel 
with  a brother  officer,  which  threatened 
to  end  in  a duel — a consummation 
which  was  only  averted  with  difficulty 
by  the  mediation  of  friends.  The  sur- 
roundings at  his  new  abode  were  not 
of  the  most  alluring.  The  cantonments 
had  been  placed  for  strategic  purposes 
in  the  midst  of  a sandy,  treeless  plain, 
while  the  accommodation  was  so  defec- 
tive that  Nicholson  and  a friend  lived 
for  some  months  in  a stable.  The  prin- 
cipal amusement  of  the  locality  appears 
to  have  been  tiger-hunting,  and  it  may 
be  to  this  period  that  the  story  relating 
to  the  neighborhood,  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,1  as  having  been  told  him 
in  1857  by  Nicholson  on  the  march  from 
Amritsar  to  Delhi,  should  be  referred. 
“He  had  killed  a tiger  on  horseback 
with  his  sword.  . . . The  feat  was  per- 
formed by  riding  round  and  round  the 
tiger  at  a gallop,  gradually  narrowing 
the  circle  until  at  last  the  horseman 
was  near  enough  to  deliver  the  blow. 
Of  course  he  had  only  the  one  blow.” 

Whether  we  are  correct  or  not  in  as- 
signing to  this  period  the  performance 
of  this  extraordinary  feat,  the  young 
sportsman  had  little  time  for  the  shoot- 
ing he  had  promised  himself  in  the  cold 
weather,  for  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Afghanistan,  there  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  luckless  Shah  Shuja  on  the 
unstable  throne  of  his  ancestors.  After 
being  moved  about  from  place  to  place 
for  some  time,  the  27th  was  stationed  at 
Ghazni,  where  Nicholson  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Neville  Chamberlain, 
his  staunch  friend  of  later  years.  The 
two  young  men  discussed  together  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  kingdom, 
for  to  keen  observers  in  the  country 
districts  it  \yas  clear  that  the  apparent 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  dynasty  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon;  but  for  some  months 

1 An  Unrecorded  Chapter  of  the  Mutiny.  By 
R.  G.  Wilberforce.  Murray. 


after  Chamberlain  had  left  Ghazni  for 
Kandahar  with  his  regiment  the  deceit- 
ful calm  continued.  Then  the  storm 
broke,  precipitated  by  one  of.  those  ap- 
parently slight  changes  of  policy  which 
have  so  often  worked  dire  mischief  in 
our  Eastern  empire.  It  was  suddenly 
announced  that  the  subsidies  promised 
to  the  Ghilzai  clans  for  permitting  the 
free  passage  of  caravans  through  their 
country  would  no  longer  be  paid  by  the 
Indian  government,  but  by  that  of  Shah 
Shuja— a step  which  was  practically 
equivalent  to  their  entire  cessation — and 
the  tribes  rose  promptly  in  revolt.  Of 
the  extraordinary  series  of  colossal 
blunders  which  followed  this  initial 
mistake,  and  led  to  the  ghastly  tragedy 
of  the  retreat  from  Kabul,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  here,  but  the  garrison  of 
Ghazni  were  also  the  victims  of  misfor- 
tunes which  might  have  been  averted 
by  a little  foresight  on  the  part  of  those 
at  headquarters.  The  fort  had  not  been 
repaired  since  its  capture  by  the 
British,  and  supplies  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  After  one  or  two 
false  alarms,  the  Afghans  surrounded 
the  town  in  force,  and  gained  entrance 
into  it  one  night  by  means  of  a hole  dug 
in  the  wall  by  their  confederates  among 
the  citizens  inside.  The  garrison  re- 
treated into  the  citadel,  where  they  held 
out  for  nearly  three  months,  until  want 
of  food  and  water  forced  them  to  capit- 
ulate. They  marched  out  with  the 
honors  of  war,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  sent  in  safety  to 
Peshawar  as  soon  as  the  passes  were 
open.  On  the  very  next  day,  however, 
the  houses  in  the  town  in  which  they 
were  quartered  were  attacked  by  a mob 
of  Ghazis.  Nicholson,  with  a comrade 
named  Crawford  and  two  companies  of 
Sepoys,  held  out  for  two  days,  until  the 
house  they  were  defending  was  ren- 
dered untenable  by  being  set  on  fire. 
Even  then  they  would  not  surrender, 
but,  adopting  the  former  device  of  their 
treacherous  allies,  dug  a hole  with  their 
bayonets  in  the  back  wall,  and  dropping 
through  it  into  the  street,  made  their 
way  to  another  house  still  occupied  by 
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their  friends.  The  position  here  ap- 
peared hopeless,  and  after  several  days 
of  misery,  negotiations  were  opened  for 
a surrender.  In  vain  did  Nicholson, 
who  with  his  company  had  driven  back 
the  Afghans  in  three  separate  bayonet- 
charges,  advocate  fighting  to  the  last. 
He  was  overruled  by  his  superiors,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  he  wept  with  rage  as 
he  flung  his  useless  sword  at  the  feet 
of  his  captors.  The  prisoners  suffered 
the  grossest  indignities,  being  confined 
for  two  months  in  one  small  room,  and 
plundered  of  all  that  they  possessed. 
The  only  piece  of  personal  property  pre- 
served by  any  of  the  party  was  a small 
locket  containing  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  hair. 
When  her  son  was  ordered  to  give  it  up, 
his  fiery  temper  rose,  and  he  threw  the 
trinket  at  the  head  of  the  Afghan  chief, 
which,  as  he  confessed  afterwards  in 
writing  home,  was  an  act  scarcely  cal- 
culated to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  cap- 
tives. The  Sirdar,  however,  seemed 
pleased  with  the  youth’s  spirit,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  locket  should  not 
be  taken  from  him. 

The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  at 
Ghazni  varied  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  the  news  that  reached  their 
guards  of  the  movements  of  Pollock  and 
his  Avenging  Army.  As  the  British 
forced  their  way  into  the  country,  one 
indulgence  after  another  was  granted  to 
Nicholson  and  his  comrades,  until  at 
last  they  were  all  sent  to  Kabul,  and  al- 
lowed to  join  Lady  Sale  and  the  other 
survivors  of  the  disastrous  retreat. 
Among  these  was  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  Lawrence,  who  has  left  on 
record  his  description  of  the  new  arri- 
vals as  “lean  and  hungry-looking,”  as 
might  well  be  the  case.  The  determina- 
tion of  Mohammed  Akbar  to  send  off 
his  prisoners  into  Turkestan,  beyond 
hope  of  help;  their  attempts,  which  at 
first  were  in  vain,  to  bribe  their  escort 
to  revolt  against  him;  and  their  final 
success  and  rescue  by  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespeare,  form  part  of  an  oft-told 
tale.  Nicholson  took  part  in  the  grim 
work  which  lay  before  the  Avenging 
Army,  and  returned  with  it  to  India, 


imbued  with  a hatred  and  disgust  for 
the  Afghan  character  which  betrays  it- 
self frequently  in  his  after-history. 
Nor  was  his  tale  of  suffering  to  be  en- 
dured at  Afghan  hands  yet  complete. 
In  the  Khaibar  Pass  he  met  his  brother 
Alexander,  who  had  just  come  out  from 
England,  and  had  been  posted  to  one  of 
Pollock’s  regiments.  Three  days  later, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror, 
he  came  upon  his  dead  body,  lying 
where  it  had  been  cast  by  the  robber 
tribes  who  had  attacked  the  force. 

The  next  few  years  of  Nicholson’s 
life  passed  quietly  enough,  first  at 
Meerut  and  then  at  Moradabad.  His 
poverty  and  his  taciturn  nature  alike 
withheld  him  from  joining  in  the 
gayeties  of  the  station,  and  he  seems  to 
have  felt  his  expatriation  bitterly  until, 
on  becoming  adjutant  to  his  regiment, 
his  circumstances  improved,  even  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  him  to  remit  money 
home  regularly.  His  duties  were  inces- 
sant and  onerous;  but  he  resumed  his 
studies  whenever  occasion  offered,  and 
when  the  first  Sikh  War  broke  out,  had 
just  passed  his  examination  for  the 
general  staff.  He  was  present  as  com- 
missariat officer  at  the  battles  of 
Firozshah  and  Subraon,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  have  much  to  do  in 
moulding  the  course  of  his  future  life. 
At  Kabul,  in  1842,  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  friend  George  Lawrence 
to  his  brother  Henry,  and  whether  in 
spite  or  in  consequence  of  the 
Firozshah  and  Subraon,  the  result  of 
two  men  had  conceived  a high 
esteem  for  one  another.  The  inter- 
vening years  had  been  spent  by  Henry 
Lawrence  as  Resident  in  Nipal,  but 
after  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Sikhs 
he  was  summoned  by  the  governor- 
general  to  undertake  the  more  honor- 
able and  delicate  duties  of  Resident  of 
Lahore.  His  friendship  with  Hardinge 
enabled  him  to  suggest  the  names  of  the 
men  whom  he  considered  best  suited 
to  help  him  in  his  difficult  task,  and 
among  them  were  those  of  Nicholson 
and  of  one  of  the  governor-general’s 
aides-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Herbert 
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Edwardes.  The  post  destined  for 
Nicholson  was  one  which  he  accepted 
with  misgiving,  that  of  military  adviser 
to  Gulab  Singh,  the  adventurer  to 
whom  we  had  thought  fit  to  hand  over 
the  valley  of  Kashmir,  and  it  proved 
fully  as  distasteful  as  he  had  expected. 
There  was  no  real  work  to  be  done,  the 
character  of  the  Maharajah  was  such 
as  to  fill  him  with  disgust,  and  the  only 
Englishman  within  reach  was  his  com- 
panion in  misfortune,  Captain  Broome. 
He  must  almost  have  felt  relief  when  a 
widespread  insurrection  against  the 
new  ruler  brought  Henry  Lawrence  in 
hot  haste  to  Kashmir,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  the  lately  conquered  Sik1,  —a 
hazardous  experiment,  which  was  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  With  Lawrence 
came,  among  others,  a young  officer 
who  was  afterwards  to  be  famous  as 
Hodson  of  Hodson’s  Horse,  and  the 
lonely  Nicholson  found  himself  once 
more  among  friends.  When  they  left 
him  again  his  depression  was  propor- 
tionately severe,  and  he  began  to  enter- 
tain fears  as  to  his  health— a nervous- 
ness which  passed  away  immediately  he 
was  recalled  from  his  exile  and  ap- 
pointed assistant-Resident  at  Lahore?, 
insomuch  that  he  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  had  begun  to  wish  for  the  soli- 
tude which  had  rendered  him  so  miser- 
able before.  A busy,  happy  year  fol- 
lowed, spent  partly  with  Henry  Law- 
rence at  Lahore,  and  partly  in  his  own 
district,  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab,  where  it 
was  his  duty  to  support  the  local  au- 
thorities, while  protecting  the  people 
from  oppression  on  their  part,  and  to 
keep  up  an  efficient  army,  without  per- 
mitting the  soldiers  to  terrorize  the 
country.  At  the  beginning  of  1848  the 
peace  of  the  Punjab  appeared  to  be  so 
thoroughly  secured  that  Lawrence  ven- 
tured to  take  his  furlough  in  England; 
but  before  the  end  of  April  there  had 
taken  place  the  rising  at  Multan,  which 
began  with  the  murder  of  Anderson  and 
Agnew,  and  brought  about  the  second 
Sikh  War.  The  promptness  and  daring 
of  Herbert  Edwardes  were  instru- 
mental at  first  in  confining  the  insur- 


rection to  a comparatively  small  area; 
but  when  it  was  seen  that  his  successes 
were  not  to  be  followed  up,  the  mischief 
spread  quickly,  and  the  Punjab  was 
soon  in  a blaze.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Captain  Trotter  for  a de- 
tailed account  of  Nicholson’s  move- 
ments during  this  exciting  period. 
Raising  a body  of  Pathan  horsemen  as 
a counterpoise  to  the  Sikhs,  rising  from 
a sick-bed  and  riding  fifty  miles  at  the 
head  of  a small  body  of  troops  to  throw 
himself  into  the  threatened  fortress  of 
Attock,  parading  and  dismissing  mutin- 
ous Sikh  soldiery,  playing  a.  game  of 
bluff  with  seven  hundred  peasants 
against  a whole  regiment  with  two 
guns,  and  winning  it;  attacking  almost 
single-handed  the  Margalla  tower,  and 
escaping  uninjured,  owing  to>  the  awe 
of  the  defenders;  devising  a scheme  for 
the  rescue  of  George  Lawrence,  who 
with  his  usual  ill-fortune  was  again  a 
prisoner,  and  this  time  with  the  added 
pang  of  knowing  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy — he  seems  not  only  to  have  borne 
a charmed  life,  but  to  have  been 
ubiquitous.  When  the  terrible  battles 
of  Chilian  wala  and  Gujarat  were 
fought,  he  was  occupied,  with  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  had  returned  from  his 
leave,  in  carrying  the  commander-in- 
chief’s orders  to  his  subordinates;  and 
when  the  actual  fighting  was  over,  he 
combined  the  duties  of  commissariat- 
officer  and,  unofficially,  those  of  pro- 
vost-marshal. 

After  this  time  of  storm  and  stress, 
when  the  Punjab  had  been  definitely 
annexed  to  British  India,  Henry  Law- 
rence and  his  lieutenants  laid  aside 
their  swords  (except  when  these  were 
needed  for  the  enforcement  of  justice), 
and  returned  to  their  former  posts  to 
continue  the  work  which  had  been  so 
disastrously  interrupted.  Their  duties 
were  manifold,  comprising,  as  Kaye  re- 
marks, those  of  judges,  revenue  collec- 
tors, thief-catchers,  diplomatists,  con- 
servancy officers,  and  sometimes  of 
recruiting-sergeants  and  chaplains. 
Nicholson,  whose  growing  fame  is  at- 
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tested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  late  campaign,  and 
that,  as  his  friend  Abbott  tells  us,  any- 
thing great  or  gallant  achieved  by  our 
arms  was  ascribed  to  him,  w'as  wel- 
comed back  to  his  district,  where  the 
awe  in  which  he  was  held  was  shortly 
to  pass  into  a different  phase,  and  one 
much  more  irritating  than  pleasing  to 
its  object.  The  story  of  the  sect  of 
Sikhs  who  discovered  in  their  ruler  a 
new  incarnation  of  the  divine  has  long 
been  known;  but  fresh  light  is  thrown 
in  Captain  Trotter’s  pages  upon  the  re- 
lentless impracticability  of  the  idol  and 
the  obstinate  devotion  of  his  worship- 
pers. Punishment  served  only  to  in- 
crease their  ardor,  and  when  they  were 
pardoned  on  condition  of  transferring 
their  allegiance  to  Nicholson’s  succes- 
sor Becher,  the  only  use  they  made  of 
their  release  was  to  remove  to  a dis- 
tance at  which  they  could  adore  their 
original  divinity  in  safety. 

Nicholson  had  now  spent  ten  years  in 
India,  and  the  longing  for  home  was 
growing  strong  upon  him.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Company’s  army  he  could  claim 
his  furlough;  but  his  political  appoint- 
ment it  was  necessary  to  resign  before 
he  might  leave  India.  Possessing  in  the 
friendship  of  Henry  Lawrence  a guar- 
antee of  future  employment,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  this  step,  and  in 
December,  1849,  he  left  Lahore  with 
Herbert  Edwardes,  who  was  also  re- 
turning home,  and  had  undertaken  the 
care  of  John  Lawrence’s  two  little  girls 
during  the  voyage.  In  the  long  boat- 
journey  down  the  Indus,  and  the 
voyage  from  Bombay  to  Kosseir,  the 
good  comradeship  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  between  the  two  men  de- 
veloped into>  a devotion  like  that  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  which  was  never 
to  be  interrupted  as  long  as  both  lived. 
They  parted  company  at  Cairo,  Ed- 
wardes proceeding  to  England  direct 
with  his  charges,  while  Nicholson  took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Constanti- 
nople and  Athens  on  his  way.  When 
he  reached  Constantinople,  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  was  at  the  height  of  his 


reputation,  having  just  emerged  tri- 
umphant from  the  crisis  described  a 
few  months  ago  in  these  pages,1  in 
which  be  had  inspired  Turkey  to  defy 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the 
Hungarian  exiles.  It  is  disappointing 
that  no  record  remains  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  two  illustrious 
men.  Perhaps  some  future  Walter 
Savage  Landor  will  give  us  hereafter 
an  “imaginary  conversation”  between 
them;  and  if  so,  we  would  suggest  that 
he  should  choose  the  moment  at  which 
the  Great  Elchi  became  aware  that 
the  Indian  officer  was  concerned  in  a 
plot  to  release  Kossuth  from  the  honor- 
able imprisonment  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  put  him 
on  board  an  American  frigate.  The 
plan  was  discovered,  owing,  as  Captain 
Trotter  ungallantly  points  out,  to  the 
incapacity  for  keeping  a secret  of  one 
of  the  ladies  taking  part  in  it,  and 
Nicholson  was  obliged  to  leave  Constan- 
tinople without  accomplishing  the  pris- 
oner’s release,  only,  however,  to  engage 
immediately  in  a still  more  romantic  and 
chivalrous  enterprise.  The  story  of  his 
conveying  a letter,  concealed  in  his  boot, 
from  the  exiled  English  husband  to  the 
Hungarian  wife  in  an  Austrian  dun- 
geon, is  a romance  in  itself;  and  our 
only  regret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
messenger  did  not,  as  one  of  Mr. 
Henty’s  heroes  would  have  done,  forth- 
with devise  and  carry  out  a scheme  for 
getting  the  lady  out  of  prison  and  re- 
storing her  to  her  friends.  Not  being  a 
hero  of  romance,  however,  but  a sol- 
dier who  could  appreciate  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  a task,  Nicholson  was 
satisfied  with  delivering  the  messages 
he  had  risked  so  much  to  convey,  and 
then  continued  his  journey  homewards, 
arriving  in  London,  where  his  mother 
was  now  staying,  in  April,  1850.  De- 
clining the  invitation  of  Lord  Gough  to 
visitDublin  with  him,  and  enjoy  a share 
in  the  ovation  which  awaited  the  oid 
hero,  he  yet  found  opportunity  to  look 
in  on  the  friends  or  his  youth  in  various 
1 See  “ Early  Victorian  Travelling  ” i n ‘Maga’ 
for  August,  1897. 
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parts  of  Ireland,  even  while  he  was  de- 
voting all  his  spare  time  to  military 
matters,  studying  in  particular  the 
armament  and  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent Continental  armies.  The  opin- 
ions he  formed  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Russian  troops,  and  of  the  merits  of  the 
Prussian  needle-gun,  are  specially  in- 
teresting in  view  of  subsequent  events. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Nicholson 
acted  as  “best  man”  at  the  wedding  of 
his  friend  Edwardes,  who  sailed  for 
India  with  his  bride  some  time  before 
he  did,  and  who,  in  the  farewell  letter 
written  at  Southampton,  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  advised  his 
friend  earnestly  to  follow  his  example 
in  marrying,  urging  that  although  mar- 
riage might  be  officially  considered  a 
drawback  to  a man  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, yet  its  compensations  far  more  than 
outweighed  this  disadvantage.  The 
same  advice  had  been  given  to  Nichol- 
son by  Henry  Lawrence  before  leaving 
India,  but  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
follow  it.  His  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
are  preserved  in  a letter  written  by  his 
mother  to  Dr.  Pakenham  Walsh: — 

I often  wanted  him  [she  says]  to  marry 
when  he  was  at  home,  but  his  answer  was 
so  characteristic  that  I give  it  to  you 
word  for  word,  for  I remember  it  well: 
“After  what  I have  seen  the  Lawrences 
suffer,  I would  not  take  a wife  across  the 
Indus,  and  I do  not  think  a good  wife 
ought  to  be  left  behind.  If  I married,  I 
must  ask  government  to  change  my  ap- 
pointment, and  I know  the  Punjab  so 
thoroughly  that  I do  not  think  I could 
serve  my  country  as  well  in  any  other 
part  of  India.” 

“Noble,  generous,  tender,  self-denying 
words!”  is  the  bishop’s  comment;  “and 
so  John  Nicholson,  with  a heart  that 
would  have  made  the  best  of  women 
happy,  was  content  to  remain  unmar- 
ried for  his  country’s  good.”  There  is 
truth  in  this,  of  course,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  not  all  the  truth.  Other 
men  have  written  like  words,  and  have 
retracted  them  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  Unlike  John  Lawrence, 
Nicholson  seems  never  to  have  met  the 


woman  he  “could  not  do  without.” 
The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mrs. 
Steel,  in  her  novel  “On  the  Face  of  the 
Waters,”  that  he  might  have  experi- 
enced a disappointment  in  love,  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  unsupported  by 
facts.  His  brother  Charles  tells  us  that 
he  had  often  heard  him  say  that  next 
to  his  mother  he  liked  and  respected 
his  aunt,  Lady  Hogg,  better  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  “Perhaps,”  says 
Captain  Trotter,  “he  loved  his  profes- 
sion better  than  any  woman  he  had  yet 
seen;  or  perhaps  his  heart,  for  all  its 
tenderness,  was  less  inflammable  than 
his  temper.”  It  is  possible,  also,  that  he 
doubted  whether  any  woman  was  capa- 
ble of  being  a helpmeet  for  him;  and 
we  may  readily  concede  that  his  wife 
would  have  needed  a combination  of 
moral  and  mental  qualities  only  second 
to  those  of  the  woman  who  captured 
and  succeeded  in  holding  the  vagrant 
heart  of  Richard  Burton. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Nicholson  returned 
to  India  unmarried,  and  in  1852  found 
himself  appointed  by  Henry  Lawrence 
to  a post  after  his  own  heart,  that  of 
deputy  commissioner  of  Bannu.  This 
frontier  distract,  which  had  been  first 
reduced  to  submission  by  Edwardes  in 
1847,  bore  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
was  further  cursed  by  the  raids  of  the 
tribes  lying  beyond  the  border.  Nichol- 
son not  only  brought  the  raiders  to 
their  knees  by  folio  wing  them  up  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  then  estab- 
lishing a blockade  of  their  country,  but 
he  also  succeeded  in  introducing  law 
and  order  among  his  own  turbulent 
subjects.  “I  only  knocked  down  the 
walls  of  the  Bannu  forts,”  says  Ed- 
wardes; “John  Nicholson  has  since  re- 
duced the  people  (the  most  ignorant, 
depraved  and  blood-thirsty  in  the  Pun- 
jab) to  such  a state  of  good  order  and 
respect  for  the  laws  that,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  charge,  not  only  was  there 
no  murder,  burglary  or  highway  rob 
bery,  but  not  an  attempt  at  any  of  those 
crimes.”  “A  happy  state  of  things 
which  has  never  occurred  since,”  adds 
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one  of  Nicholson’s  successors.  The 
three  chapters  in  which  Captain 
Trotter  deals  with  his  hero’s  life  in 
Bannu  are  so  full  of  interest  and  inci- 
dent that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
summarize  them.  The  reader  who 
turns  to  them  will  make  acquaintance 
with  what  we  venture  to  think  will  be 
to  most  people  some  new  types  of  hu- 
man character.  There  is  the  little 
Waziri  boy,  who  knew  that  it  was 
wrong  to  kill  people  with  a knife  or 
sword,  “because  the  blood  left  marks;” 
and  Alladad  Khan,  the  wicked  uncle, 
whose  ill-gotten  gains  were  wrested 
from  him  by  a stratagem  which  sug- 
gests the  “Arabian  Nights:”  the  border 
chief,  who  was  taught  politeness  by  a 
stern  but  most  efficient  teacher;  and  the 
mullah,  who  paid  for  a moment  of  de- 
lightful insolence  by  the  loss  of  his 
treasured  beard.  Nothing  was  too 
small  for  Nicholsons  notice,  too  unim- 
portant or  too  distant  to  be  set  right  at 
once.  His  horse’s  hoofs  rang  from  At- 
tack to  the  Khaibar,  said  the  people, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  whis- 
pered that  these  hoofs  may  still  be 
heard,  as  the  Warden  of  the  Marches 
rides  nightly  along  the  border  which  he 
guarded  so  well  in  life. 

Scarcely  had  Nicholson  settled  down 
to  his  work  in  Bannu,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  threatened  to  deprive 
the  Punjab  altogether  of  his  services. 
The  long-standing  difference  of  opinion 
between  Henry  and  John  Lawrence 
came  to  such  a head  that  each  brother 
wrote  to  Lord  Dalhousie  resigning  his 
post  on  the  Board  of  Administration, 
when  the  governor-general  promptly 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry, 
and  appointed  him  agent  in  Rajputana, 
leaving  John  master  of  the  field.  At 
this  distance  of  time  Dalhousie’s  action 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  possible 
one,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  Administra- 
tion was  to  be  considered;  but  at  that 
day  Sir  Henry’s  supersession  seemed 
to  his  friends  and  pupils  an  unpar- 
alleled piece  of  tyranny.  From  their 
point  of  view— we  might  almost  say 
from  any  point  of  view — it  cannot  be 


denied  that  he  was  hardly  treated,  al- 
though the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
change  may  be  held  to  have  out- 
weighed the  cost  of  any  private  suffer- 
ings. It  seems  to  us  that  Captain 
Trotter  scarcely  appreciates  the  full 
bitterness  of  the  situation  as  it  ap- 
peared to  men  like  Nicholson  and  Ed- 
wardes. Sir  Henry  had  always  been 
their  master— so  far  above  them  that 
they  hardly  dreamed  of  criticising  his 
decisions,  and  so  gentle  in  his  reproofs 
that  these  did  not  disturb  the  good  feel- 
ing existing  between  himself  and  his 
subordinates.  John  Lawrence  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  begun  his  public 
life  as  one  of  those  subordinates;  and 
the  rest  felt  that  one  of  themselves  was 
to  be  set  up  over  them,  while  his 
brusque  manners  and  occasional  severi- 
ties of  language  did  not  tend  to  make 
him  beloved.  The  pains  he  took  to 
conciliate  his  brother’s  pupils  had  their 
effect,  for  the  real  worth  of  the  man 
could  not  be  hidden;  but  there  was  al- 
ways a rankling  sense  of  injustice,  as 
may  be  seen  in  that  most  pathetic  letter 
written  by  Edwardes  to  Nicholson  on 
Sir  Henry’s  death.  This  feeling  Cap- 
tain Trotter  seems  to  regard  as  alto- 
gether unreasonable,  staunch  champion 
of  John  Lawrence  that  he  is— even 
going  so  far  as  to  treat  very  tenderly 
the  extraordinary  aberration  of  judg- 
ment (we  can  give  it  no  other  name) 
which  led  the  chief  commissioner  to 
propose  the  evacuation  of  all  the  terri- 
tory beyond  the  Indus  in  1857.  That 
this  was  not  an  isolated  blunder  (except 
as  regards  the  moment  of  making  the 
suggestion),  but  in  accordance  with  the 
general  views  of  its  proposer,  we  do  not 
deny ; yet  it  is  quite  possible,  as  another 
celebrated  instance  has  taught  us,  to 
love  and  honor  John  Lawrence  whilst 
hating  his  backward  policy.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  this  view  of  things  from 
Captain  Trotter,  however;  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  observe  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  treaties  with  Afghanistan  of 
1855  and  1857  he  allows  that  the  policy 
of  Edwardes,  in  which  Nicholson,  after 
many  warnings  against  the  faithless- 
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ness  of  the  Afghan  character,  was 
brought  to  acquiesce,  was  sounder  than 
that  of  Lawrence.  These  treaties,  from 
the  conclusion  of  which  Nicholson  al- 
most ostentatiously  dissociated  himself, 
and  which  it  needed  not  only  pressure 
from  Edwardes,  but  a mandate  from 
Calcutta,  to  induce  the  stout  commis- 
sioner to  sign,  were  destined  to  prove, 
humanly  speaking,  the  salvation  of  our 
rule  in  the  Punjab,  if  not  in  India. 

The  conviction  that  he  could  not  work 
comfortably  with  John  Lawrence, 
which  had  made  Nicholson  entreat  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  his  former  master, 
even  to  a less  important  post,  seems 
never  to  have  slumbered  while  the  two 
men  were  in  official  contact.  That  it 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases  in 
which  a preconceived  idea  tends  to 
bring  about  its  own  fulfilment,  few  will 
doubt  who  read  the  letters  of  both. 
The  tact  and  forbearance  developed  by 
the  chief  commissioner  in  dealing  with 
his  wayward  subordinate  ought  to  have 
had  a conciliatory  effect  even  on  the 
man  who,  in  a letter  quoted  by  Captain 
Trotter,  protests,  with  all  the  innocent 
unconsciousness  of  Sir  Anthony  Abso- 
lute, against  the  hint  that  his  disposi- 
tion is  not  altogether  a peaceable  one. 
But  Nicholson  continued  to  chafe 
against  the  authority  of  the  man  whose 
will  was  as  strong  as  his  own,  though 
his  mind  was  less  restless,  and  as  late 
as  March,  1857,  was  fully  determined  to 
leave  the  Punjab  if  an  appointment 
could  be  found  for  him  elsewhere. 
Most  happily,  as  it  proved,  no  such 
opening  offered  itself,  although  Ed- 
wardes pleaded  his  comrade’s  cause 
with  Lord  Canning  in  generous  words 
which  were  remembered  afterwards  by 
both,  and  the  friends  met  again  early 
in  May  at  Peshawar,  where  Nicholson 
had  been  acting  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner while  Edwardes  took  a short 
leave.  ^Nicholson’s  society  in  the 
house  is  a great  comfort  to  me,”  writes 
Edwardes  to  his  wife,  who  had  just 
sailed  for  England;  but  he  was  not  to 
enjoy  the  solace  long.  Less  than  a 
week  after  his  return  came  the  two  tele- 


grams from  Meerut,  followed  by  the 
fragmentary  one  from  Delhi,  which 
told  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out. 
Old  animosities  and  f ancied  slights  were 
forgotten,  and  Nicholson  found  himself 
co-operating  heartily,  not  only  with 
Neville  Chamberlain,  with  whom  he 
had  lately  been  reconciled  after  a pain- 
ful estrangement,  but  with  John  Law- 
rence himself. 

The  hour  had  come,  and  the  men  were 
ready  to  meet  it.  The  formation  of  a 
movable  column  for  prompt  service  in 
any  part  of  the  Punjab,  the  raising  of 
a body  of  horse  from  the  D.erajat,  the 
dispersal  and  isolation  of  a regiment  of 
disaffected  sepoys,  and  the  choice  of  a 
place  of  safety  to  which  the  Europeans 
of  the  neighborhood  might  retreat  in 
case  of  alarm,  were  among  the  earliest 
matters  to  be  taken  in  hand.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  though  the  danger  had  been 
warded  off  from  the  Peshawar  district, 
and  that  the  British  troops  there  would 
have  little  to  do;  but  signs  of  disaffec- 
tion at  Mardan,  the  arrest  of  a fakir  on 
his  way  to  stir  up  the  native  regiments 
to  mutiny,  the  appearance  of  a bad  feel- 
ing among  the  population  of  the  valley, 
and  an  outbreak  at  Naushera,  followed 
one  another  in  quick  succession,  and 
Edwardes  and  Nicholson  determined 
upon  disarming  their  sepoys.  The 
work  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  success,  in  spite  of  the  vio- 
lent and  almost  tearful  opposition  of 
the  officers  of  the  disgraced  regi- 
ments, and  its  effect  was  imme- 
diately seen  in  the  effusive  re- 
turn to  loyalty  of  the  surrounding 
chiefs.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  Nich- 
olson. A night  march  with  a small 
column  under  Colonel  Chute  brought 
him  to  Mardan,  whence  the  mutineers, 
with  their  associates  from  Naushera, 
had  betaken  themselves  towards  Swat. 
The  guns  and  infantry  of  the  column 
were  unable  to  join  in  the  pursuit  over 
the  rough  ground,  and  the  irregular 
cavalry  were  only  half-hearted;  but 
Nicholson,  with  his  handful  of  police 
and  the  Multani  Horse,  “hurled  himself 
like  a thunderbolt  on  the  route  of  a 
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thousand  mutineers.”  The  fugitives 
fought  stubbornly  when  overtaken,  but 
could  not  stand  against  their  pursuer. 
Many  weire  killed;  many  more  cap- 
tured; others  were  given  up  by  the 
country-people;  while  those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  for  the  time  met  an 
even  more  dreadful  fate — which  forms 
the  basis  of  that  legend  of  the  Phantom 
Regiment  of  which  we  have  heard  from 


Mr.  Kipling. 

More  work  of  a like  kind  followed, 
varied  by  an  epistolary  contest  with 
John  Lawrence  on  the  question  of  hand- 
ing over  Peshawar  to  the  Afghans,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  Nich- 
olson and  Edwardes  were  determined 
not  to  yield  their  point;  and  knowing 
the  character  of  both  men,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  had  Lawrence  per- 
sisted in  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the 
Trans-Indus  districts,  British  history 


would  have  exhibited  one  more  ex- 
ample of  “splendid  disobedience.” 
which  might  have  saved  Peshawar,  but 
the  consequences  of  which  might  not 
improbably  have  lost  us  India.  Hap- 
pily, Lord  Canning  stood  by  the  two 
frontier  officials;  but  it  was  not  until 


nearly  two  months  after  Nicholson  had 
left  Peshawar  on  June  14,  on  his  way 
to  Delhi,  that  Edwardes’s  position  was 
assured.  It  was  night  when  the 
friends  parted,  the  one  to  take  his  share 
in  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his- 
tory, the  other  to  continue  his  arduous 
and  almost  unnoticed,  but  scarcely  less 
important,  work  on  the  border.  “So 
there  goes  dear,  fine  Nicholson,”  wrote 
Edwardes  to  his  wife,  from  his  lonely 
quarters — “a  great  loss  to  me,  indeed! 
but  a still  greater  gain  to  the  State  at 
Delhi,  or  at  the  head  of  a movable 


column  at  this  crisis.  ...  A nobler 
spirit  never  went  forth  to  fight  his 
country’s  battles.” 

It  was  on  June  22,  after  a hurried 
journey  and  an  interview  at  Rawal 
Pindi  with  John  Lawrence,  that  the 
captain  of  native  infantry,  now  be- 
come brigadier-general,  took  over  the 
command  of  the  movable  column  from 
Chamberlain  at  Jalandhar.  A descrip- 


tion of  Nicholson’s  personal  appearance 
at  this  crisis  of  his  life  may  here  be 
quoted  from  the  Reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who  saw  him  now  for  the 
first  time.  “He  was  of  a commanding 
presence,  some  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  with  a long  black  beard,  dark 
grey  eyes  with  black  pupils  (under  ex- 
citement of  any  sort  those  pupils  would 
dilate  like  a tiger’s),  a colorless  face, 
over  which  no  smile  ever  passed, 
laconic  of  speech.”  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  his  eyes  is  noticed  by  other 
observers.  Captain  Trotter  mentions 
an  occasion  on  which  a little  girl,  the 
child  of  one  of  his  friends,  on  finding 
him  looking  fixedly  at  her,  burst  into 
tears  from  sheer  terror,  and  could 
scarcely  be  comforted  even  by  the  re- 
morseful kindness  of  the  object  of  her 
alarm.  Many  have  remarked  the  ap- 
parent haughtiness  of  his  manner.  “He 
always  held  his  head  high  in  the  air, 
says  Chamberlain,  “and  carried  it  as  if 
he  could  not  see  the  ground  before 
him.”  Lady  Edwardes  speaks  of 
“that  grand  lifting  of  the  head”  which 
he  inherited  from  his  mother,  and 
which  characterized  also  his  brother 
Charles,  but  which  was  considered  in 
the  old  days  in  Gough’s  camp,  as  we 
learn  from  Captain  Trotter,  to  be  the 
mark  of  a “stuck-up  political.”  In  the 
darker  times  of  the  mutiny,  however, 
when  his  “imperial  air,”  which  had 
earned  him  the  name  of  “the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias,”  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  defenders  of  the  Ridge, 
among  whom  he  went  as  a stranger, 
the  gesture  seems  to  have  been  wel- 
comed as  a sign  of  innate  power.  His 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  as  well 
among  his  fellow-countrymen  as  among 
the  natives;  and  if  the  stories  told  of 
his  personal  strength,  his  penetration 
and  his  ruthless  inflexibility,  on  the 
march  to  Delhi,  are  true,  it  must  have 
increased  every  day.  In  the  matter  of 
impulsive  action  and  independent  utter- 
ance he  was  the  same  as  ever,  vexing 
John  Lawrence’s  heart  by  going  his 
own  way  in  defiance  of  orders.  His 
business  was  to  take  Delhi,  and  nothing 
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must  come  between.  Tliis  is  shown 
very  clearly  in  a letter  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  urging  the  chief  commis- 
sioner to  despatch  to  Delhi  the  Euro- 
pean regiment  which  was  guarding  the 
refugees  from  the  plains  at  the  hill-sta- 
tion of  Marri:  “When  an  empire  is  at 
stake,  women  and  children  cease  to  be 
of  any  consideration  whatever.”  The 
harshness  of  the  words  almost  makes 
One  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  quota- 
tion; but  if  it  is  given  in  its  actual  form, 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  com- 
ment that,  while  the  dictum  is  worthy 
of  an  ancient  Roman  or  a modern  em- 
pire-builder, it  does  not  come  gracefully 
from  an  unmarried  man,  whose  nearest 
and  dearest  were  safe  at  home  in  Ire- 
land, to  one  whose  wife  and  children 
would  be  among  those  left  exposed  to 
the  utmost  peril  by  the  proposed  meas- 
ure. 

The  history  of  the  movable  column  is 
so  full  of  incidents  illustrating  the  de- 
termination and  superhuman  energy  of 
its  leader  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
sort to  legend  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing these  qualities.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  column  itself  was  not 
free  from  the  taint  of  disaffection. 
Two  of  the  sepoy  regiments  which  had 
been  chosen  to  form  part  of  it  were  only 
waiting  their  opportunity  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  but  Nicholson  was  too  well 
skilled  in  reading  the  minds  of  men  to 
be  under  any  delusion  as  to  their 
loyalty.  Without  confiding  his  sus- 
picions to  any  but  his  own  staff,  he  pre- 
pared to  anticipate  the  threatened  blo  w. 
The  order  of  his  march  was  so  arranged 
that  the  suspected  regiments  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  artillery  and  European 
troops,  and  these  were  posted  in  am- 
bush by  Nicholson,  who  had  ridden 
ahead  to  choose  his  ground.  The  first 
of  the  disloyal  regiments,  on  turning 
the  corner  of  a serai,  found  itself  faced 
by  the  English  portion  of  the  force,  sup- 
ported by  twelve  guns,  while  the  only 
way  of  escape,  that  across  the  river, 
was  guarded  by  police,  with  instruc- 
tions to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat,  if  there  should  be 


any  fighting.  Completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise, the  traitors  were  easily  disarmed, 
and  their  comrades,  who  had  been  pur- 
posely allowed  to  lag  some  distance  be- 
hind them,  followed  them  unsuspect- 
ingly into  the  trap. 

Scarcely  had  the  column  returned  to 
Amritsar  when  the  news  arrived  of  an 
outbreak  at  the  station  of  Sialkot,  in 
which  the  mutineers  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  unshaken  confidence  reposed 
in  them  by  their  officers  to  murder 
every  European  that  came  in  their 
way.  Pausing  only  to  disarm  his  own 
native  cavalry,  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Sialkot  regiments,  Nicholson  gave 
orders  immediately  for  a forced  march 
to  Gurdaspur,  a station  which  was  as 
yet  untouched  by  disaffection,  but 
which  he  judged  the  mutineers  would 
make  their  first  goal,  in  the  hope  alike 
of  further  bloodshed,  plunder  and  rein- 
forcements. The  distance  to  be  covered 
was  forty-one  miles,  and  this  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  In  order  to 
husband  as  far  as  possible  the  strength 
of  the  European  troops,  Nicholson 
made  use  not  only  of  the  horses  taken 
from  the  disarmed  cavalry,  but  also  of 
all  the  bullock-wagons  and  pony-carts 
that  could  be  collected.  Starting  at 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  the  troops  jour- 
neyed until  eight  the  next  morning, 
and,  after  a rest  of  two  hours,  pushed 
on  again.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
to  provide  carriage  for  the  whole  of  the 
force,  but  the  men  took  it  in  turns  to 
walk,  and  vied  with  one  another  in 
making  light  of  their  hardships.  The 
history  of  that  terrible  march,  enlivened 
as  it  was  by  songs  and  chaff,  and  inter- 
rupted ever  and  anon  by  a man’s  drop- 
ping out  of  the  ranks  fainting  or  over- 
come by  the  sun,  has  been  variously 
told  by  several  who  took  part  in  it,  but 
one  incident  seems  to  have  impressed 
all  the  narrators.  At  noon  a halt  was 
called,  and  the  troops  were  allowed  to 
snatch  an  hour’s  rest  in  the  shade  of  a 
grove,  but  their  leader  had  no  share  in 
it.  In  the  middle  of  the  hot,  dusty 
road,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  he  sat 
bolt  upright  on  his  horse,  waiting  impa- 
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tientiy  for  his  men.  The  march  was 
continued,  and  Gurdaspur  w'as  saved, 
but  there  was  stern  work  yet  to  be 
done.  Nicholson  possessed  the  faculty 
of  never  forgetting  a face,  and  the  next 
day  he  recognized  among  the  traders  in 
the  camp  two  men  in  disguise  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  regiments  which 
had  mutinied  at  Sialkot.  They  were 
immediately  seized,  and  thus  prevented 
from  warning  their  confederates  of  the 
nearness  of  the  column.  The  next 
morning  Nicholson  marched  his  troops 
against  the  mutineers,  who  were  posted 
about  a mile  from  the  Ravi,  which  they 
had  crossed  at  the  Trimmu  Ghat.  In 
the  action  which  followed,  his  small 
force  drove  the  Sialkot  contingent  from 
the  field  to  take  refuge  upon  an  island, 
from  which  it  was  again  hunted  two 
days  afterwards,  to  be  practically  an- 
nihilated by  the  troops  and  the  police. 
A week  later  the  column  set  out  for 
Delhi. 

On  August  7th  Nicholson  arrived  in 
advance  of  his  force  at  the  camp  before 
Delhi,  where  affairs  seemed  to  be  at 
their  very  worst,  his  own  successes  on 
the  way  forming  almost  the  only  bright 
spot  in  the  darkness.  On  the  Ridge  he 
found  a force  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  work  it  had  to  do,  with  its 
ranks  daily  thinned  by  wounds  and 
sickness,  and  hampered  with  a com- 
mander who  was  by  turns  irresolute 
and  vacillating  when  decision  was  re- 
quired, and  obstinate  only  when  he 
should  have  given  way.  The  denun- 
ciation of  General  Wilson  contained  in 
Colonel  Yibart’s  recently  published  life 
of  Baird-Smith1  appears  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a slaying  of  the  slain.  In 
spite,  perhaps  we  should  say  in  conse- 
quence, of  a late  unfortunate  attempt 
to  relieve  Wilson’s  memory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  it  has  long  been  abund- 
antly clear  that,  good  soldier  as  he  may 
have  been  in  times  of  peace,  he  was  not 
the  man  for  an  emergency,  in  which  an 
incompetent  leader  may  do  more  harm 
than  the  ablest  subordinates  in  the 

1 Richard  Baird-Smith.  By  Colonel  H.  M. 
Vibart.  Constable. 


world  can  set  right.  The  arrival  of 
Nicholson  brought  back  hope  to  the 
sorely  pressed  besiegers,  who  were  too 
often  beseiged  themselves.  Very  soon 
it  was  rumored  that  a stranger  of  strik- 
ing appearance,  whose  attire  gave  no 
clue  to  his  military  rank,  was  visiting 
all  the  pickets,  and  asking  many 
searching  questions  as  to  their  strength 
and  history.  Of  him,  as  of  Henry  V. 
on  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  it  might  be 
said  that 

Every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucked  comfort  from  his 
looks; 

and  it  quickly  became  known  who  he 
was.  “Nicholson  has  come,”  wrote 
Hodson.  “The  camp  is  all  alive  at  the 
notion  of  something  decisive  taking 
place  soon.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Punjab 
force  gave  the  enemy  a first  taste  of  its 
quality.  On  the  road  from  Firozpur 
was  the  British  siege-train,  slow-mov- 
ing, cumbrous  and  insufficiently  es- 
corted, on  which  everything  depended 
for  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  muti- 
neers displayed  for  once  some  military 
capacity  when  they  despatched  a force 
to  intercept  it  at  Najafgarh,  and  it  was 
a wise  choice  that  sent  Nicholson  to 
baffle  their  design.  The  country  to  be 
traversed  was  of  the  worst  description, 
the  extraordinary  rains  of  the  year  hav- 
ing converted  dry  ground  into  swamp, 
and  swamps  into  lakes ; but  the  despair- 
ing artillerymen,  with  the  water  wash- 
ing over  their  horses’  backs,  “looked 
ahead  and  saw  Nicholson’s  great  form 
riding  steadily  on  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter,”  and  persevered  in  their  task. 
When  Najafgarh  was  reached,  the 
enemy  were  found  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  a marsh,  with  thirteen  guns 
in  position.  Nicholson  brought  his 
troops  across  the  ford,  and,  after  a 
short  artillery  duel,  led  them  straight 
at  the  enemy’s  strongest  point,  captured 
it  with  a rush,  then  swept  down  the  line 
from  end  to  end,  securing  all  the  guns, 
and  driving  the  mutineers  in  headlong 
retreat  across  the  canal.  No  further  at- 
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tempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the 
siege-train,  which  reached  the  camp  on 
the  Ridge  in  safety  about  a week  later. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
siege-train,  the  first  of  Baird-Smith’s 
light  batteries,  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workers  engaged  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  was  completed,  and 
after  that,  battery  after  battery  was 
constructed,  and  poured  in  its  iron  hail 
upon  the  doomed  city.  Marvellous  as 
was  the  celerity  with  w'hich  the  work 
was  carried  out,  it  was  all  too  slow  for 
Nicholson.  In  his  letters  to  John  Law- 
rence he  fumes  and  chafes  against  the 
slowness  of  the  engineers  and  the  in- 
decision of  Wilson,  and  we  learn  from 
Lord  Roberts  that  he  came  gradually 
to  the  fierce  determination  to  propose 
the  general’s  supersession  should  he 
throw  any  further  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  an  assault.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
step  has  been  much  debated;  but  so 
much  harm  was  done  in  the  course  o£ 
the  mutiny  by  a slavish  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  authority  and  senior- 
ity, that  it  is  well  there  was  one  man 
to  be  found  at  this  critical  moment  who 
cared  as  little  for  military  etiquette,  if 
its  dictates  conflicted  with  those  of 
common-sense,  as  for  the  future  of  his 
own  career.  At  the  famous  council  of 
war  on  September  13th,  however,  Wil- 
son yielded  at  discretion,  and  plans 
were  drawn  up  and  preparations  made 
for  the  assault  the  next  day,  Nicholson 
spending  the  evening  in  explaining  to 
his  officers  the  parts  they  were  to  play. 

The  story  of  tne  14th  of  September 
has  been  told  by  many  writers,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  history  and  fiction,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  add  to  the  number. 
The  formation  of  the  storming  columns 
in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning, 
the  short  interval  of  artillery  firing 
while  the  guns  cleared  the  breaches 
which  the  enemy  had  repaired  in  the 
night,  the  rush  for  the  walls,  the  blow- 
ing in  of  the  Kashmir  Gate,  the  flight  of 
the  defenders,  the  pursuit  and  the 
check  in  the  Chandni  Chauk,  the  fatal 
but  unavoidable  pause  at  the  entrance 
cf  the  lane  leading  to  the  Burn  Bastion 


—all  these  things  are  described  in  many 
books  besides  that  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned.  Known  also  is  the 
pitiful  case  of  the  exhausted  men, 
whom  even  their  great  leader  could  not 
induce  to  follow  him  farther,  and  his 
vain  attempt  to  shame  them  into  an  ad- 
vance by  charging  almost  alone  up  the 
lane  of  death,  forgetting,  through  his 
own  greatness  of  mind,  that  when  the 
spirit  of  the  average  man  has  been 
strained  to  an  unwontedly  high  pitch,  it 
is  .apt  to  fall  even  below  its  usual  level 
in  the  moment  of  reaction.  Judging 
others  by  himself,  he  expected  too 
much  of  his  men,  and  they  failed  him. 
As  he  returned  to  incite  them  on,  a bul- 
let from  the  Burn  Bastion  struck  him 
in  the  back,  and  he  fell.  Borne  back  to 
the  Kabul  Gate  (by  his  native  orderlies, 
says  Lady  Edwardes,  for  he  refused  to 
be  touched  by  the  Europeans  who 
would  not  follow  him),  he  was  conveyed 
towards  the  field-hospital,  but  on  the 
way  his  bearers  forsook  him  in  the  hope 
of  plunder,  and  Lieutenant  Roberts, 
passing  by  on  an  errand  from  Wilson, 
found  him  deserted  by  the  roadside. 
Struck  with  horror,  the  young  staff- 
officer  got  together  four  men,  and  de- 
spatched them,  under  the  charge  of  a 
sergeant,  to  the  hospital  with  the 
wounded  leader,  next  to  whom  on  his 
arrival  was  laid  his  brother  Charles, 
his  arm  just  amputated  at  the  shoulder 
For  nine  days  John  Nicholson  lingered, 
keeping  himself  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  siege,  dictating  letters  to 
friends  at  a distance,  and  bursting  forth 
with  a flash  of  his  old  spirit  when  he 
heard  that  Wilson  still  talked  of  retir- 
ing. “Thank  God!  I have  strength  yet 
to  shoot  him  if  necessary.”  The  cap- 
ture of  the  city  was  not  complete  until 
the  21st,  and  two  days  later  the  man 
who  had  been  foremost  in  that  capture 
passed  away.  On  the  following  morn 
ing  he  was  buried  opposite  the  breach 
which  had  witnessed  the  crowning  feat 
of  his  life.  His  comrades  and  superiors 
vied  with  each  in  expressing  their  ad- 
miration of  his  character  and  their 
grief  for  his  loss.  His  friend  Edwardes 
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has  recorded  his  estimate  of  him  on  im- 
perishable marble;  but  perhaps  the 
strongest  testimony  of  his  worth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  John  Law- 
rence a year  after:  “So  long  as  British 
rule  shall  endure  in  India,  his  fame  can 
never  perish.  He  seems  especially  to 
have  been  raised  up  for  this  juncture. 

. Without  John  Nicholson  Delhi 
could  not  have  fallen.” 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

WHORTLEBERRY  LAND. 

Tracts  of  wild  land,  once  little  fre- 
quented, have  become  known  more  or 
less  to  the  general  public  since  so  many 
lines  of  various  railway  companies  have 
been  made  through  and  over  them. 
Vast  stretches,  however,  still  exist,  at 
a distance  from  the  main  roads,  which 
have  not  yet  been  overrun  by  the  pub- 
lic, where  the  so-called  network  of 
paths  are  mere  tracks  leading  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  hollows;  closed  in 
by  long  lines  of  hazel  bushes  which  are 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  their 
clusters  of  nuts.  Here  you  may  wan- 
der for  days;  the  few  people  that  you 
see  will  be  natives  of  the  district,  en- 
gaged in  their  various  occupations,  fern- 
cutting, stone-digging,  or  cutting  down 
the  fir  trees  which  have  been  killed  by 
the  fires  which  have  devastated  miles 
of  some  of  the  finest  woodland  scenery 
in  England.  Not  that  this  can  be  seen 
from  any  main  road — the  wreck  of  it  all, 
I mean — for  the  firs  are  so  thick,  extend- 
ing in  one  direction  right  away  for  six 
miles,  that  the  fire  has  only  driven  its 
way  in  a sort  of  path  through  them. 

Whorts,  or  “hurts”  as  they  are  more 
generally  called  in  Surrey,  are  scarce 
just  now,  for  the  whortleberry  bushes 
have  been  killed  for  miles  in  one  dis- 
trict from  which  I have  just  returned. 
The  fire  burned  night  and  day  for  a 
whole  fortnight,  and  in  some  instances 
for  three  weeks,  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
done  to  stop  its  work  of  devastation. 
The  loss  of  wild  life  must  have  been 
very  great,  for  with  the  exception  of 
vol.  xviii.  924. 


four  jays  and  a small  heath-lizard  one 
saw  nothing  for  four  miles.  Black  tree- 
trunks  and  burnt  ground  get  a wide 
berth  given  them  by  all  creatures.  A 
fern-cutter  told  me  that  he  had  never 
known  it  burn  so  deep  down  before:  in 
one  narrow  hollow  the  fir  needles  and 
the  peat  were  burning  far  below  the 
roots  of  the  trees. 

Some  of  the  larger  tracts,  which  even 
in  summer  are  moist,  show  the  marks 
of  cart-wheels  very  plainly;  and  these, 
if  followed  up,  will  lead  into  sheltered 
hollows  where  you  will  find  either  a 
farm  or  one  of  the  old-time  cottages. 
One  out  of  three  of  these  cart-wheel 
tracks,  which  I followed  to  the  end,  led 
me  to  a farm  where  everything  seemed 
sleeping.  The  house  itself  was  old  and 
solidly  built,  having  fine  old-fashioned 
stacks  of  chimneys;  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a high  brick  wall  that 
looked  equally  aged  and  weather- 
beaten, through  which  a wide  doorway 
led  into  the  farmyard,  where  the  thatch 
on  some  of  the  sheds  was  rotting,  and 
large  holes  showed.  All  was  silent;  not 
a dog  barked,  not  a rooster  crowed  de- 
fiance, and  the  place  looked  a picture  of 
desolate  and  neglected  old  age.  A plum 
tree  trained  against  the  wall  was  smoth- 
ered in  ivy,  but  one  branch  had  man- 
aged to  push  itself  forward  from  the 
dark  green  mass,  and  there  it  hung,  the 
only  fruit-bearing  one  on  the  tree, 
weighed  down  by  the  large  plums. 
Hard  by  was  the  orchard,  or  rather 
what  had  once  been  one;  no  sign  of 
fruit  was  on  any  of  the  trees,  some  of 
which  had  sunk  down  in  the  grass,  still 
alive  but  slowly  dying,  while  others 
were  quite  dead  and  completely  covered 
with  moss.  Not  a goose  or  a duck  was 
to  be  seen  about  the  horse-pond,  which 
a trickling  rill  filled  with  water  from 
the  upland  moor;  not  even  a solitary 
pigeon  was  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  no 
sound  was  in  the  air  but  the  trickling 
of  the  water  over  the  stones.  Neverthe- 
less the  house  was  still  inhabited;  I 
knew  that  when  I saw  one  of  the  win- 
dow curtains  pulled  a little  on  one  side, 
as  if  a strange  face  was  not  often  seen, 
and  it  had  aroused  some  curiosity. 

At  one  time  such  dwellings  were  oc- 
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cupied  by  their  owners,  and  they  were 
then  kept  in  good  order;  but  no  one 
would  willingly  live  in  them  under  the 
present  system  of  farming,  and  from 
what  information  I have  been  able  to 
glean,  some  of  these  out-of-the-world 
houses  are  only  tenanted  by  those  who 
work  on  the  large  upland  fields  sur- 
rounding them. 

An  artist,  if  he  only  knew  where  to 
find  these  picturesque  old  buildings, 
would  look  upon  them  as  perfect  treas- 
ures; but  they  are  not  easily  to  be  got 
at,  and  if  the  weather  becomes  rough,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  away  from  them 
— indeed,  there  are  times  when  the 
tracks  leading  to  them  are  impassable. 
When  the  snow  falls  and  the  wind 
drifts,  few,  would  care  to  venture  into 
this  region  of  sleepy  hollows;  and  even 
in  summer  things  are  not  invariably 
pleasant. 

The  people  living  in  the  “hurt”-woods 
are  not  communicative;  the  facilities  for 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  are 
still  limited;  and,  even  were  it  other- 
wise, it  would  take  time  to  develop  a 
love  of  polite  conversation  in  a race 
that  has  for  generations  past  been 
taught  from  childhood  to  see  everything 
but  to  say  nothing.  In  so  primitive  a 
district,  the  ties  of  kinship  count  for  a 
great  deal,  memories  are  very  tena- 
cious, and  grievances,  some  of  them 
really  groundless,  have  been  religiously 
handed  down  for  generations.  I have 
often  heard  some  of  the  country  folks 
say:  “I  doan’t  ’zactly  know  ’bout  it,  but 
there  was  a summut  wam’t  jist  right  in 
some  part  o’  our  fambly  ’lations.  I’ve 
heerd  my  old  granny  talk  on  it,  and  she 
knowed  about  summat.”  And  on  the 
strength  of  such  hearsay  evidence  ill- 
will  is  carefully  fostered,  although  no 
one  knows  the  circumstances  over 
which  the  grudge  arose  a couple  of  gen- 
erations ago.  The  wisest  plan  to  adopt 
is  to  say  absolutely  nothing  for  or 
against  either  side;  as  relationships  run 
wide  here,  and  you  may  be  reminded  of 
your  own  words  from  some  very  unex- 
pected quarter.  Some  of  the  old  farms 
and  large  farm-cottages  have  sufficient 
histories  and  legends  connected  with 
them  to  make  a fair-sized  volume. 


Every  one  of  these  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  when 
compared  with  well-authenticated  rec- 
ords, they  coincide  perfectly. 

Signs  are  still  looked  for,  and  omens 
still  believed  in,  by  the  dwellers  in  this 
lonely  land;  and  not  without  some  rea- 
son; in  fact,  they  draw  their  inferences 
in  each  case  direct  from  nature.  Whor- 
tleberry Land  is  frequented  by  various 
classes,  and  these  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  woodlanders  proper.  “Class” 
exists,  and  is  recognized,  even  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pines.  Strange  tales 
are  told  of  horses  which  have  been 
stabled  in  these  lonely  farmyards— tales 
that  I firmly  believe,  because  I know  a 
little  about  such  matters.  Horses  are 
contradictory  creatures,  being  both 
courageous  and  timid;  and  even  cart- 
horses  have  their  aversions,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  better  bred.  A fox  or 
hare  that  has  crept  into  a stable  will,  if 
frightened  and  not  able  to  get  out  by 
the  way  that  it  came  in,  dash  about  in 
the  most  surprising  manner.  In  one 
stable  a half-wild  cat  had  crept  in  just 
before  the  horses  were  littered  down  for 
the  night,  and  had  crouched  down  on  a 
beam,  where  it  remained  unseen  by  any 
of  the  carters  or  their  lads.  What 
caused  the  cat  to  get  frightened  no  one 
knew;  but  the  carter  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  heard  a tremendous  noise,  as 
if  the  stable  were  coming  down.  Light- 
ing his  lantern,  he  got  up  and  went 
across  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter. 
Two  of  the  horses  were  snorting  and 
blowing,  and  the  others  trembling  and 
all  in  a sweat.  As  he  lifted  up  his  light 
to  take  a look  round,  something  shot  by 
his  head  and  out  of  the  door.  Although 
I actually  collected  the  flick  or  fur  that 
had  come  from  the  cat,  as  it  banged  it- 
self about  in  terror,  and  showed  it  to 
him,  it  was  a long  time  before  the 
worthy  man  could  be  persuaded  that 
the  row  in  the  stable  had  not  been 
caused  by  some  supernatural  agency. 
The  old  smuggling  days  also  gave  rise 
to  many  a tradition  that  still  obtains. 

It  is  where  the  firs  have  been  thinned 
out  to  allow  the  remainder  to  make  tim- 
ber trees  that  the  “hurt”-plants  flourish 
in  luxuriance  over  miles  of  country;  and 
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in  the  season  all,  no  matter  what  class 
they  belong  to,  are  busy  picking  the 
whortleberries,  both  for  sale  and  for 
their  own  consumption.  But  now,  un- 
fortunately, that  small  industry  will  be 
stopped  for  a season  or  two,  until  the 
“hurt” -woods  can  recover  their  growth. 

Beautiful  although  this  country  is,  the 
intense  quiet  which  reigns  supreme  will 
impress  the  mind  of  a visitor  even  more 
than  its  loveliness.  No  vulgar  strife  of 
noise  clashes  with  intruding  discords  to 
break  its  serene  repose;  the  pealing 
thunder  rolls,  the  rush  of  the  swelling 
winds,  or  the  song  of  birds — Nature’s 
voices,  which  awake  no  jarring  string- 
are  the  only  sounds  that  fall  on  your 
ear;  and  if  the  cares  of  life  fret  you— 
as  fret  they  sometimes  will— you  can 
forget  them  in  the  perfect  rest  and  quiet 
of  the  hollows,  and  the  calm  which 
broods  like  a spell  over  fir-crowned  hills 
within  an  hour  of  London  Town. 

A Son  of  the  Marshes. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

THE  FRIENDLY  FOE. 

“Not  for  a moment,”  said  the  Count, 
with  great  dignity,  “did  I suppose  so.” 

I thanked  him. 

He  pressed  my  hand. 

There  followed  one  of  those  awkward 
pauses  which  are  apt  to  follow  on  a 
supreme  moment.  He  had  just  in- 
formed me  that  he  did  not  for  an  in- 
stant suppose  that  I preferred  any  con- 
sideration before  honor.  The  wind  was 
driving  the  rain  against  my  window  as 
if  it  were  a human  being  that  must  be 
chased  from  the  wide  world  without. 
The  flames  were  leaping  up  the  chim- 
ney, as  if  they  owned  some  kinship  with 
the  wind  and  were  rushing  to  meet  him. 
I wanted  to  be  alone,  to  enjoy  the  up- 
roar in  peace.  How  to  get  rid  of  the 
Count  I did  not  know.  Why  the  Count 
insisted  on  staying  I did  not  know.  As 
he  was  going  to  shoot  me,  or  I was 
going  to  shoot  him,  at  eight  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 


was  waste  of  time;  but  you  cannot 
make  a remark  of  that  kind  to  a guest, 
and  he  happened  to  be  in  my  room. 

“Let  me  ask  you  one  thing!”  said  the 
Count.  “You  are  a generous  enemy. 
Though  not  in  your  first  youth,  you  are 
younger  than  I am,  and  you  have  not 
been  out  before.  I would  not  take  you 
at  a disadvantage.  Do  you  believe  in 
the  soul’s  future?” 

“A  most  unnecessary  question,”  I 
said  lightly.  “In  a few  hours  one  of  us 
will  have  answered  it  for  good  and  all.” 
He  frowned. 

“You  do  not  believe  in  it.  I am  reduced 
to  a most  unpleasant  extremity.  Unless 
you  can  reassure  me  upon  this  point,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  fight  you.  Un- 
less I fight  you,  1 am  dishonored.” 

“Why  should  it  be  impossible?”  1 
asked.  But  that  the  Count  was  by 
birth  and  breeding  a perfect  gentleman, 
I might  have  suspected  his  courage. 

“It  gives  me  an  unfair  advantage,”  he 
said,  gazing  steadily  at  me  out  of  his 
deep-set  eyes.  “You  fight,  believing 
death  is  death.  I fight,  believing  death 
is  birth.  I know  something  of  your 
chivalrous  nature.  If  I kill  you,  I,  in 
my  own  opinion,  set  free  a soul.  If  you 
kill  me,  you,  in  your  own  opinion,  com- 
mit murder.  I would  not  have  you  tor- 
tured in  after  life  by  this  reflection. 
Once  more  I tell  you,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  fight,  unless  you  give  me  some 
assurance.  Once  more  I ask  you,  Do 
you  believe  in  eternal  life?” 

“I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  kind  con- 
sideration for  my  feelings,  but  permit 
me  to  observe  that  I do  not  see  what 
right  you  have  to  ask  that  question.” 
“You  decline  to  answer  it?” 

“I  do.” 

“Then  our  affair  is  settled.  I also  de- 
cline to  fight.” 

He  bowed,  and  walked  towards  the 
door. 

“Stay!”  I cried.  “What  are  you  going 
to  do?” 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  a pistol. 

“No,”  I said.  “Why?” 

“You  leave  me  no  other  choice.” 

It  was  absurd  of  me  to  object  to  his 
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shooting  himself  when  I had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  shooting  him  with  my 
own  hand  if  I could.  But  it  was  just 
this  one  phrase  if  I could  that  made  a 
difference.  The  alternative  was  too 
cold-blooded;  I felt  bound  to  prevent  it. 

“Could  it  not  be  arranged ?”  I 

spoke  nervously,  only  to  gain  time,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment. 

“You  are  not  the  man  I took  you  for,” 
he  said. 

This  time  he  did  not  bow  as  he  turned 
towards  the  door. 

“You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,”  I re- 
marked, “that  you  are  exposing  me  to 
a sense  of  blood-guiltiness  far  more 
onerous  than  that  which  you  deprecate. 
If  I am  to  be  a murderer,  at  least  allow 
me  to  feel  that  I did  the  deed  myself, 
not  that  I compelled  some  one  else  to  do 
it.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  treating 
me  fairly?  You  put  a premium  upon 
lies.  You  leave  no  other  course  open  to 
me.  By  all  that  is  held  most  sacred,  I 
swear  to  you  that  I believe  in  eternal 
life.” 

And  rising,  I laid  my  hand  upon  my 
heart. 

“Sir,”  said  the  Count  sternly,  “would 
you  die  with  a falsehood  on  your  lip? 
You  do  not  believe  it.” 

“No,”  I said,  “I -do  not.  I merely 
wished  to  show  you  to  what  extremes 
you  are  driving  me.  But  you  are  right. 
Between  gentlemen  this  sort  of  thing  is 
a mistake,  even  in  jest.  You  do  not 
leave  this  room  till  you  have  promised 
to  fight  me  to-morrow!”  and  I threw 
myself  across  the  door.  I was  the 
younger  and  the  stronger  man. 

With  perfect  gravity,  the  Count  sat 
down  in  an  armchair.  The  wind  was 
howling  more  loudly  than  before;  the 
flames  had  sunk  lower. 

I became  conscious  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation.  Nothing  short  of 
flood,  fire  or  earthquake  could  put  an 
end  to  it  in  a fitting  manner.  There 
we  were  bound  to  stay  till  we  died  of 
starvation  unless  one  or  the  other 
would  compromise  his  dignity.  As  the 
little  I knew  of  the  Count  made  me  feel 
certain  that  nothing  would  ever  induce 


him  to  compromise  his,  I compromised 
mine. 

“Count,”  I said,  “this  is  a ridiculous 
position  for  both  of  us.  My  presence 
causes  you  an  intolerable  gene,  and 
yours,  the  whole  night  through,  would 
scarcely  be  agreeable  to  me.  Let  us 
consider  the  thing  dispassionately. 
You  will  not  fight  me  because  I do  not 
hold  an  opinion  which  you,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  hold  to  be  necessary  for  my 
future  happiness,  if  I live;  i.e.,  you  do 
not  object  to  kill  me,  because  you  think 
no  one  can  die,  but  you  do  object  to 
poison  the  remainder  of  my  mortal  ex- 
istence. If  you  do  not  fight  me,  you 
will  shoot  yourself,  for  you  would  be 
unable  to  survive  your  honor.  That  is 
the  case  on  your  side.  Now  for  mine. 
I have  an  instinctive  dislike  of  suicide, 
either  for  myself  or  for  any  one  else 
whom  I respect.  It  may  be  a mere 
prejudice,  but  so  it  is.  If,  therefore, 
you  blow  out  your  brains,  it  will  seri- 
ously affect  my  peace  of  mind,  inas- 
much as  I shall  consider  myself  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible.  But  fair 
fight  is  another  thing  altogether.  It  is 
now  five  o’clock.  According  to  our 
agreement,  we  meet  at  eight  to-morrow 
morning.  I shall  need  at  least  five 
hours’  sleep  beforehand,  or  I shall  not 
take  steady  aim.  Allowing  full  time  to 
dress,  breakfast  and  get  to  the  rendez- 
vous, I ought  not  to  go  to  bed  later  than 
two.  Between  five  o’clock  this  evening 
and  two  to-morrow  morning  there  are 
nine  hours.  Now,  these  nine  hours  I 
will  promise  you,  on  my  word  of  honor 
as  a gentleman,  to  spend  on  the  investi- 
gation of  a question  that  does  not  in- 
terest me  in  the  least,  and  on  which, 
but  for  you,  I should  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  have  spent  nine 
minutes— if  you,  on  your  part,  will 
promise  to  meet  me  at  eight  to-morrow. 
If,  by  that  time,  I can  answer  your 
question  in  the  affirmative— and  I know 
already  that  it  is  not  by  words  alone 
that  you  will  judge  whether  I speak 
the  truth— well  and  good!  Let  us  fight! 
Whichever  way  the  duel  ends,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I 
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have  gained  a belief  which,  but  for  you, 

I should  not  even  have  wished  to  gain. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I retain  my  present 
scepticism,  we  will  shoot  ourselves  in- 
stead of  each  other.  VoUQj  tout!  It  is  a 
pity;  the  country  will  lose  two  possible 
defenders  instead  of  one,  but  I do  not 
see  how  that  can  be  helped.  Is  it  a 
bond?  Will  you  meet  me  at  eight ?” 

The  Count  rose  from  his  chair;  his 
eyes  shone. 

“I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ac- 
cepting your  generous  proposal,”  he  re- 
plied, “more  especially  as  I am  quite 
convinced  that  no  one  could  study  this 
question,  for  nine  hours  without  answer- 
ing it  as  I myself  have  been  taught  to 
answer  it.  As  for  the  method  of  study, 
that  of  course  must  be  left  to  yourself. 
The  ‘PhaidSn’  of  Plato  ?” 

“No,”  I said  carelessly,  moving  away 
from  the  door  to  let  him  pass.  “My 
tastes  are  not  philosophical.  I shall  sit 
by  the  fire  for  three  hours,  and  think  it 
over  in  my  own  way.  f (I  dare  not  en- 
gage that  my  mind  will  not  wander  to 
other  subjects.  La  Giroutte  danced 
adorably  in  the  ballet  last  night.) 
Then,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I shall 
dine  out  and  go  to  a ball,  the  invitation 
for  which  I accepted  some  time  ago,  so 
that  my  absence  would  be  remarked: 
and,  when  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  I 
shall  betake  myself  to  my  confessor. 
If  serious  reflection,  if  the  sight  of  the 
vanities  of  this  world,  if  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  all  put  together,  cannot 
persuade  me  to  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  it  will  be  a hopeless 
affair  indeed!  for  I am  sure  nothing  else 
could.” 

The  Count  sighed. 

“It  is  a strange  way  to  take,”  he  said, 
“but  let  no  man  judge  for  another.  I 
myself  was  led  to  believe  by  a series  of 
events  which,  to  any  other  than  myself, 
would  appear  almost  incredible.  I pray 
that  you  may  be  rightly  directed.  In 
the  meantime  I wish  you  good-night.  I 
shall  not  retire  to  rest  before  two 
o’clock.”  He  bowed  again  and  went 
out. 

When  he  was  gone  I threw  myself 


down  in  the  chair  which  he  had  occu- 
pied, that  I might  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
luxury  of  being  alone.  The  Count’s 
presence  had  become  a hideous  oppres- 
sion to  me  during  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I had  felt*  as  if  he  would  never 
go— as  if  he  were  a nightmare,  as  if  he 
were  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  as  if  he 
were  a whole  crowd  of  people  in  himself, 
and  made  the  room  stuffy.  I ran  to  the 
window  and  flung  it  open;  the  wind 
rushed  in  and  puffed  the  curtains  out, 
and  rioted  amongst  my  books  and 
papers,  bathing  me,  body  and  soul,  in 
freedom.  I heaped  up  faggot  after  fag- 
got and  stirred  them  into  a blaze  that 
might  have  set  the  chimney  on  fire. 
Then,  between  wind  and  flame,  down  T 
sat,  according  to  contract,  to  consider 
that  part  of  myself  which  was  more 
subtle  than  ether. 

I found  it  to  the  full  as  diflicult  as  1 
had  expected.  The  old  arguments  were 
no  newer.  “We  should  like  to  go  on 
living  very  much.  Therefore  we  think 
we  shall.  But  as  we  really  do  not  know, 
we  will  not  die  till  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment.” They  came  to  little  more  than 
that,  so  it  seemed.  As  I was  without 
this  strong  prepossession  in  favor  of 
life,  I failed  to  recognize  their  cogency. 
Besides,  to  have  that  man  going  on  for 
ever?  I had  a strong  prepossession  in 
favor  of  his  extinction,  even  if  it  neces- 
sarily included  my  own.  I loved  my- 
self less  than  I hated  him.  Not  that  I 
had  any  reason  to  hate  him.  He  was 
everything  that  he  should  be,  which 
gave  a sort  of  zest  to  my  abhorrence,  re- 
duced it  to  a fine  art— made  it  essential, 
not  a mere  accident.  Our  natures  were 
antagonistic.  I could  have  forgiven 
another  for  murdering  me  more  easily 
than  I could  forgive  him  the  fact  of  his 
existence  in  the  same  universe  with 
myself.  He  jarred  upon  my  every 
nerve.  My  eyes  rebelled  at  the  sight  of 
his  face,  my  ears  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand  caused  an 
electric  shiver  of  repulsion.  He  anni- 
hilated all  but  the  animal  part  of  me; 
when  he  was  in  the  room  I knew  his 
dog  had  more  of  a soul  than  I.  And,  by 
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the  strangest  freak  of  fancy,  it  was  this 
man  who,  more  than  any  one  I ever 
met,  had  the  faculty  of  conjuring  any- 
thing like  it  out  of  me,  who  insisted  not 
only  on  my  believing  it  was  there,  but 
that  it  would  go  on  being  there  for  ever 
and  ever. 

“•No,  Count,”  I said,  as  I watched  the 
sparks  go  up  the  chimney.  “Keep  your 
immortality  to  yourself!  I would  not 
share  it  with  you  for  the  asking,”  and 
through  my  mind  there  flashed  the  old 
emblems  of  the  transitoriness  of  life— 
the  dream,  the  shadow,  the  morning 
mist,  the  snowflake,  the  flower  of  the 
grass,  the  bird  flying  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, through  the  lighted  hall,  into  the 
darkness  again.  I was  reassured  con- 
cerning its  momentary  character. 
“And  yet,”  I said  to  myself,  “the  Count 
has  a very  strong  will.  If  any  man  had 
the  power  to  insist  on  living  in  defiance 
of  all  the  rules  of  Nature,  that  man 
would  be  the  Count.  Perhaps  it  is  his 
excessive 

to  ephemeral  creatures  like  myself.  It 
is  as  if  he  absorbed  their  proper  part 
whenever  he  came  near  them.” 

So  thinking,  I took  out  my  pistols  and 
cleaned  them,  not  without  a certain 
pleasure.  I had  had  enough  of  my  own 
society  by  the  time  the  clock  struck 
eight,  and  was  well  inclined  to  seek  that 
of  others. 

The  dinner  to  which  I was  invited 
was  given  by  Princess  X.,  who  lived  in 
an  apartment  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Z.  She  was  going  to  a dance 
that  night— the  same  that  I meant  to  at- 
tend—and  the  party  beforehand  would 
be,  she  informed  me,  quite  a small  one, 
consisting  only  of  myself  and  a few  in- 
timates. It  so  happened  that  I was 
rather  late.  Seeing  the  door  of  the  lift 
open,  I got  in.  The  darkness  had  pre- 
vented me  from  noticing  that  in  one 
corner  there  was  already  something 
that  looked  like  a downy  ball  of  white, 
with  a very 
I would  fain 
it  was  too  late;  the  porter  stepped  in 
after  me  and  we  began  to  ascend. 

“Oh!”  said  the  little  lady,  with  a gasp. 


putting  out  a small,  white  hand  to 
catch  hold  of  me.  I am  afraid  that  1 
did  not  attempt  to  reassure  her.  It 
was  all  over  in  a minute. 

The  lift  stopped.  I made  way  for  her 
to  get  out.  She  turned  round  to  me, 
smiling  and  blushing. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  “I 
never  have  been  in  one  before.  It  is  so 
unlike  anything  else — when  you  are  not 
accustomed.  I suppose  you  are  going 
to  dine  with  Marraine?” 

“I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  calling 
the  Princess  X.  Marraine ,”  I replied, 
“but  if  she  has  the  pleasure-  of  calling 
you  her  godchild,  we  are  bound  for  one 
destination.  Allow  me  to  ring  the  bell.” 
As  she  passed  into  the  hall,  the  clearer 
light  shone,  for  a moment,  on  her  soft 
brown  curls,  and  glanced,  reflected  in 
her  mirthful  eyes. 

We  entered  the  drawing-room  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  As  the  princess 
rose  to  make  us  acquainted,  she  laughed 


greatest  coward  this  gentleman  has 
ever  known,  quite  three  minutes  ago.” 

The  princess  took  her  hand. 

“Well!  well!”  she  said,  “was  there 
ever  such  a naughty  debutante?  It  is  a 
pity,  as  you  took  each  other  up  so 
pleasantly,  that  you  cannot  take  each 
other  down  also.  But  there  I must  in- 
terfere.” 

“It  is  cruel  of  you,  princess.  Fate 
was  much  kinder.  But”— I turned  to 
the  younger  lady— “may  I presume  to 
ask  your  hand  for  the  first  dance? 

“You  may,”  she  said  merrily;  “but  I 
hope  you  know  what  you  are  asking. 
It  is  the  first  dance  that  I have  ever 
given  any  one.” 

“Where  is  your  father?”  asked  the 
princess. 

“Kept  at  home  by  a letter  from  the 
prime  minister.  He  begs  that  you  will 
excuse  him;  for  nothing  else  would  he 


vitality  which  is  burdensome  again  and  said  quickly:— 

“No,  no,  Marraine,  it  is  too  late.  I 
was  introduced  by  the  lift,  as  the 


small  head  coming  out  of  it. 
have  beaten  a retreat,  but  have  given  up  this  party.  He  is  coming 

later  on,  to  take  me  home.  I hope  he 
will  not  come  till  very  late  indeed,  if 
that  is  all  he  cares  for.  He  did  not  feel 
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sure  that  it  was  meet  for  me  to  go  out 
to  dinner  alone,  even  to  the  house  of 
my  godmother,  but  he  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  disappoint  you,  and  I 
think,”  she  put  in  candidly,  though  very 
demurely,  “he  did  not  want  to  disap- 
point me  either.  I should  have  died  of 
vexation  if  I had  had  to  stay  at  home.” 

The  princess  laughed. 

“That  makes  it  serious.  And  seri- 
ously, my  love,  you  are  quite  right. 
Unless  one  is  dead  or  dying,  one  should 
keep  one’s  dinner  engagement.  And, 
while  I think  of  it,”  she  added,  address- 
ing herself  to  me,  “I  must  positively  en- 
gage you  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  I 
expect  the  prime  minister,  and  I can- 
not be  left  alone  to  entertain  him. 
Bight  o’clock,  do  you  hear?  He  will 
have  to  leave  early,  so  mind  you  are  in 
time.” 

“To  hear  is  to  obey.  Unless  I am 
dead  or  dying,  I will  keep  my  dinner  en- 
gagement.” 

“I  think  I am  sure  of  you  then.  You 
never  looked  better  in  your  life.” 

“Dinner  is  on  the  table,”  said  the 
princess’s  butler. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  hotel  had  been 
engaged  for  the  dance.  The  fiddles 
were  already  striking  up  when  I,  in 
company  with  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  party,  entered  the  room.  My  prom- 
ised partner  was  standing  beside  the 
princess,  busily  inscribing  the  names  of 
various  aspirants  on  her  card.  I 
thought  she  might  be  better  employed 
inscribing  mine,  and  said  so.  She  gave 
me  the  card,  and  I availed  myself  of 
the  few  vacant  spaces  that  appeared 
on  it. 

“Quick,  quick!”  she  cried.  “There  is 
the  music!  Are  you  not  longing  to  be 
off?” 

Dancing  varies  inversely  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  lady  who  dances.  With  her 
it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  flight. 
She  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the 
ground  with  her  feet,  she  was  as  light 
as  one  of  the  feathers  on  her  cloak. 
The  music  mounted  to  my  brain  as  we 
went  whirling  round  and  round  to- 
gether. I felt  as  though  I were  a spirit, 


chasing  another  spirit.  I forgot  every- 
thing else,  and  when  it  stopped  I could 
not  have  told  whether  we  had  been 
dancing  hours  or  moments.  I had  be- 
gun in  another  state  of  existence. 

“Ah!”  she  said,  “your  step  goes  well 
with  mine.” 

How  I filled  up  the  intervals  when  I. 
was  not  dancing  with  her  I do  not 
know.  Once,  while  we  were  standing 
together  in  the  recess  formed  by  a win- 
dow, a great  moth  flew  in  and  made  for 
the  lighted  candelabra  over  our  heads. 
There  was  a quick  change  in  her. 

“O  save  it,  save  it!”  she  cried,  clasp- 
ing her  little  hands  together  in  wild  dis- 
tress. 

I caught  the  creature  in  my  handker- 
chief and  let  it  out  again.  When  I re- 
turned to  her  she  was  pale  and  trem- 
bling. 

“He  was  quite  safe,”  I said.  “Do 
not  be  unhappy!  After  all,  what  would 
it  matter  if  he  did  burn  himself?  In 
proportion,  he  would  have  lived  much 
longer  than  we  shall.” 

“No,  no,”  she  said.  “We  live  for- 
ever.” 

Her  words  sent  a thrill  of  recollection 
through  me. 

“Do  we?”  I said,  in  a gentler  voice. 
“If  you  tell  me  so,  I will  believe  it.” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course  we  do,”  she  said. 
“I  never  heard  any  one  say  that  we  did 
not.  Shall  we  finish  this  dance?” 

It  was  the  last  opportunity  that  I had 
of  talking  to  her.  I think  I was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  some  one  else 
when,  later  on  in  the  evening,  I heard 
her  pleading  tones  close  behind  me. 

“Only  one  more!  O let  me  stay  for 
only  one  more!” 

In  an  instant  she  was  at  my  side. 

“I  must  go,”  she  said.  “I  must  have 
one  more  dance  before  I go.  I do  not 
know  where  my  partner  is.” 

It  was  irresistible,  though  I had  a 
humiliating  sensation  that  she  asked  me 
only  because  there  was  no  one  else  at 
hand.  She  broke  away  just  when  the 
delirium  of  enjoyment  was  at  its 
height. 

“No  longer!”  she  cried.  “Not  a mo- 
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ment  more!  That  was  perfect.  Good- 
night!” 

She  made  me  a tricksy  sign  of  adieu 
with  her  fan,  and  tripped  away;  she 
could  hardly  help  dancing  as  she 
moved. 

I stood  bewildered  for  a moment,  then 
rushed  to  the  door  that  I might  see  her 
as  she  passed  to  her  carriage.  She  was 
leaning  on  her  father’s  arm  as  she  went 
down  the  steps.  The  link-man  raised 
his  torch  to  guide  them,  and  a sudden 
glare  of  light  showed  me  the  features  of 
the  Count. 

I drew  a long  breath. 

“It  is  as  well  that  I am  going  to  fight 
that  man  to-morrow,”  I thought.  “If 
not,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  my 
father-in-law.  In  the  first  place,  I have 
not  enough  to  marry  upon;  in  the 
second,  we  should  have  made  the  little 
thing  miserable  between  us.” 

The  wind  detached  a fragment  of  her 
swansdown  cloak.  I stooped  and 
picked  it  up. 

Practically  speaking,  the  disposition 
of  my  time  had  been  in  no  degree  in- 
fluenced by  the  Count’s  grotesque  re- 
quirement. I had  intended  all  along  to 
stay  at  home  until  eight  o’clock,  to  dine 
with  the  Princess  X.,  to  go  to  the  dance, 
and  to  visit  the  dearest  friend  that  I 
had  in  the  world.  He  was  a Dominican 
monk,  of  great  learning  and  acuteness, 
resident  in  the  Monastery  of  S.  Petrox, 
about  half  a mile  off.  We  were  old 
schoolfellows,  and,  though  our  ways  of 
life  were  very  different,  he  had  never 
lost  the  ascendancy  over  me  which,  as 
a boy,  he  had  understood  how  to  gain. 

He  was  busy  reading  when  I entered 
his  cell;  he  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  to 
show  me  that  I must  not  interrupt  him. 

After  a long  pause,  he  closed  the  great 
volume  reverently  and  asked  me  what 
I wanted 'at  that  time  of  night. 

“I  want  an  immortal  soul.” 

“Curious!”  he  remarked,  pushing  his 
spectacles  up  on  his  forehead.  “I  have 
just  been  studying  the  question  of  the 
soul.” 

“Well!  what  is  the  result  of  your  in- 
vestigations?” 


“My  friend,”  returned  the  Dominican, 
“what  would  it  avail  were  I to  tell  you? 

I know  your  mind  upon  these  subjects.” 
“‘That  is  more  than  I know  myself, 
then— more  than  I should  ever  have 
wished  to  know  but  for  a strange  oc- 
currence.” 

I told  him  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  conversation  with  the  Count,  not 
mentioning  his  name,  of  course. 

“You  have  helped  me  at  many  a diffi- 
cult pass  before  now,”  I said.  “Help 
me  again.  Pour  the  contents  of 
that  great  volume  upon  my  head!” 

“You  would  be  as  wise  as  you  were 
before.  I know  you,  amico  mio.  You 
own  no  teacher  save  experience.” 

“What  is  the  experience  that  can 
make  a man  believe  in  that  of  which  he 
has  none?  Tell  me,  that  I may  seek  it.” 
“Is  there  any  one  in  the  world  of 
whom  you  are  really  fond?”  said  the 
Dominican. 

For  the  fraction  of  a second  I hesi- 
tated. 

“Forgive  the  question!  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance. There  is  one  way  by  which 
you  can  be  brought  to  believe,  but  it 
may  cost  you  your  life.  Are  you  willing 
to  risk  it?” 

“I  am  bound  to  preserve  my  life  until 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“So  far  I can  guarantee  it,  if  you  are 
careful  to  obey.  For  the  rest,  you  are 
indifferent?  Well  and  good!  Under- 
stand that  I,  on  my  part,  am  running  a 
great  risk  for  your  sake.  If  what  I am 
about  to  do  were  to  become  known,  I 
should  incur  excommunication.  My 
fellow-Churchmen  would  say  that  I 
was  endangering  a soul  within  the  fold 
to  save  one  that  is  without.  So  be  it! 
You  are  my  friend.  You  are,  I know, 
an  actor  of  some  experience.  Do  you 
think  that  you  could  personate  me?” 
“With  your  instructions,  I have  no 
doubt  that  I could.” 

He  rose,  and  took  from  his  cupboard 
a priest’s  robe  and  a little  cap. 

“You  have  just  recovered  from  an 
illness;  you  must  wear  a beretta.  You 
are  close  shaven;  that  is  well.  Under 
the  beretta  your  hair  is  not  too  long. 
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Be  sure  to  recollect  that  you  are  still 
subject  to  cold — that  you  must  on  no 
account  take  it  off.  Before  we  go  any 
further,  oblige  me  by  taking  an  oath— 
a solemn  oath.  First,  that,  whatever 
may  happen,  you  will  attempt  no*  re- 
sistance; secondly,  that  you  will  never 
reveal  the  names  of  those  amongst 
whom  I am  going  to  send  you,  nor  any 
of  the  circumstances  which  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  witness.  Before  you 
swear,  reflect!  The  possession  of  a 
secret  of  this  kind  implies  considerable 
danger.  Is  it  worth  the  risk?” 

“A  strange  question  for  one  of  your 
calling  to  ask!”  I retorted.  “I  am  no 
priest,  but  I think  it  is.” 

“Is  there  anything  in  the  world  that 
you  hold  sacred?”  said  the  Dominican. 

I drew  the  bit  of  swansdown  from  its 
resting-place,  profaning  the  one  true 
sentiment  that  was  in  me  with  a laugh. 
As  for  my  friend,  he  never  even  smiled. 

“That  will  do!”  he  said.  “Swear  upon 
that!” 

I did  so. 

“You  are  now  a penitent  before  me. 

I have  heard  your  confession.  I am 
about  to  absolve  you.  Take  accurate 
note  of  everything  that  I say,  and  re* 
produce  my  words,  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  when  you  are  called  in  to  the  death- 
bed.” 

“You  spoke  to  me  as  if  I were  a 
woman,”  I observed,  when  he  had 
finished. 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  the  monk. 
“Now  let  us  reverse  the  parts.  Do  you 
absolve  me,  as  if  I were  a woman!” 

I repeated  the  form  of  words  which 
he  had  just  gone  through. 

“Evviva!”  he  said,  when  I had  done. 
“You  might  have  been  born  in  a cas- 
sock.” 

At  the  same  moment  I heard  the  hoot- 
ing  of  an  owl  in  the  garden  below.  He 
started,  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

“Late!”  he  said.  “That  is  the  car- 
riage. We  have  not  a moment  to  lose. 
Let  me  recommend  you  to  keep  silence 
from  the  time  you  leave  these  doors  to 
the  time  when  you  are  set  down  again. 
If  you  say  a word  more  than  is  neces- 


sary, I will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. I shall  await  you  here  on 
your  return.  Remember  your  oath.” 
Then,  bending  forward  as  if  he  feared 
the  very  walls  would  hear,  he  added  in 
a whisper:— 

“ Take  no  refreshment  in  that  house.” 

He  touched  the  back  of  a volume  of 
the  “Via  Media”  as  he  spoke;  part  of 
what  had  appeared  to  be  the  bookcase 
sprang  open  and  disclosed  a winding 
stair.  Without  another  word,  he 
pointed  down  it,  taking  a light  to  show 
me  the  way.  At  the  last  turn  of  the 
steps  he  left  me. 

I felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  night  lift- 
ing my  hair.  Then  I was  suddenly 
seized  and  blindfolded;  whether  by  two 
or  more  persons  I could  not  be  sure,  for 
I was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  darkness. 
Determined  to  adhere  to  the  prescribed 
conditions  of  the  adventure,  I made  no 
sound  and  I heard  a whisper:— 

“No  need  to  gag  him,  he  has  his  cue.” 
In  a moment  strong  arms  had  lifted 
me  and  were  carrying  me  along— over 
the  grass,  as  I judged,  for  there  was  no 
ring  of  footsteps.  I was  let  down 
gently  enough  upon  the  seat  of  a car- 
riage, and  away  we  went  like  the  wind. 
How  long  it  took,  which  way  we  went, 
whether  there  was  any  one  else  in  the 
carriage,  I have  no  idea.  A steady 
hand  must  have  held  the  reins.  We 
were  going  at  a breakneck  pace,  yet  we 
never  encountered  the  smallest  obstacle, 
nor  did  I even  feel  a jolt.  Thus  was  1 
whirled  along  through  the  night,  as 
little  able  to  see  as  if  I had  been  sleep- 
ing. 

We  stopped  at  last.  I was  helped 
out,  and  guided,  as  I judged  by  the 
mouldy  smell,  into  some  cellar  or  dis- 
used passage,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
were  steps.  Presumably,  they  led  up 
into  a house,  for  when  we  trod  on  level 
ground  again,  the  atmosphere  was  dry 
and  warm,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
heard  the  tones  of  a piano  in  the  dis- 
tance-familiar tones,  at  the  sound  of 
which  my  heart  beat,  though  it  was  a 
minute  before  I recollected  that  I had 
heard  them  last  as  I was  leaving  the 
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ball-room.  We  went  up  many  stairs, 
down  many  more  and  up  again,  the 
sounds  growing  more  and  more  distinct 
as  we  advanced.  They  ceased  ab- 
ruptly, the  bandage  was  removed,  and 
I found  myself  standing  alone  in  a tiny 
room,  lit  by  one  small  red-shaded  lamp. 

I tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked;  mys- 
terious, for  I had  heard  no  turning  of 
the  key!  A piano  stood  open,  but  there 
was  no  music  upon  it.  A book  lay  on 
the  sofa,  as  if  some  one  had  just  tossed 
it  down  there.  On  the  outer  side  there 
was  no  window  at  all;  in  the  other  wall 
was  a recess,  formed  by  three  little  win- 
dows of  painted  glass,  through  which  a 
light  from  below  shone  dimly,  by  way 
of  the  Madonna  and  two  attendant 
saints. 

I waited  a long  time,  but  no  one  came. 

The  stillness  grew  oppressive.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  tried  to 
read,  but  the  air  was  heated  and  mag- 
netic— it  seemed  to  thrust  itself  between 
me  and  the  lines.  I looked  at  the  first 
page  of  the  book,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  indication  of  the  owner,  but  there 
was  none.  I then  tried  several  others, 
all  with  the  same  ill  success.  Clearly 
they  had  been  read  with  much  affec- 
tion, for  they  were  often  marked  with 
pencil;  but  there  was  never  any  name 
in  the  beginning,  and  from  one  or  two 
of  them  the  fly-leaf  had  been  removed. 

On  a sudden  the  light  reflected  from 
below  went  out;  the  saints  became  in- 
distinguishable. 

My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me.  I 
resolved,  come  what  would,  to  open  one 
of  those  windows;  to  have  nothing  but 
a pane  of  glass  between  me  and  the  un- 
known was  too  strong  a temptation.  I 
pressed  with  all  my  strength  against 
the  woodwork  of  the  centre  one;  there 
was  a slight,  a very  slight  yielding;  it 
seemed  to  give  on  darkness.  I moved 
the  lamp  cautiously,  so  as  to  concen- 
trate its  beams  upon  the  chink,  and 
pressed  again.  For  an  instant  I caught 
sight  of  the  dark  figure  of  a man,  bend- 
ing over  a table,  in  front  of  a fireplace, 
far  down  below.  Then  the  window 
gave  an  ominous  creak.  I closed  it,  and 


sat  breathless.  Whether  the  man  had 
heard?  I inclined  to  think  that  he  must 
have.  Presently  there  were  footsteps 
outside. 

“In  half  an  hour!”  said  a man’s  voice. 
“In  half  an  hour,”  said  a woman’s. 

It  was  music  echoing  a discord.  The 
key  turned  in  the  lock;  the  little  lady 
of  the  swansdown  cloak  entered,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  her.  I cannot  now 
conceive  my  feelings  at  that  moment; 
but  I had  just  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  recollect  that  I should  be  turned  out 
if  I did  not  sustain  my  part.  We 
saluted  each  other  in  the  usual  way,  and 
she  knelt  down  before  me.  For  the 
first  time  it  darted  through  my  mind 
that  she  was  going  to  make  a confession 
—and  to  me!  A strong  repugnance  to 
hear  it  overcame  every  other  considera- 
tion. If  I could  mock  that  creature,  I 
must  be  a fiend  incarnate.  Yet  how, 
with  safety  to  my  friend— and  to  my- 
self— prevent  her?  I took  a step  back- 
ward. She  raised  her  eyes  appealingly. 
I frowned  and  turned  away. 

“This  is  some  jest,”I  said  sternly.  “I 
was  sent  to  attend  a deathbed.  Take 
me  to  the  penitent.” 

“It  is  I that  am  dying.” 

“Are  you  mad?”  I demanded.  “Many 
a time  have  I seen  death;  never  with 
eyes  and  cheeks  like  these.” 

“He  that  has  not  an  hour  to  live  is  no 
nearer  death  than  I am.  I shall  not 
see  the  sun  rise  to-morrow.” 

She  spoke  with  such  conviction  that 
I staggered  back,  reeling  under  the 
shock. 

“You  are  ill,”  she  said  solicitously, 
rising  from  her  knees.  “Holy  Virgin, 
what  shall  I do?  Help!  help!” 

I summoned  all  the  strength  of  mind 
that  I possessed. 

“Do  not  call,  my  daughter!  It  is  only 
a passing  weakness.  The  way  hither  is 
long.  I am  but  lately  recovered  from  a 
severe  indisposition.  Let  me  rest! 

Some  excuse  of  this  kind  I think  I 
made.  Whatever  it  was,  she  accepted 
it,  and  stood  watching  me  for  a minute 
or  two.  Then,  seeing  that  I was  better, 
she  said,  with  great  gentleness:— 
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“It  was  not  good  to  send  you  out  on 
such  a wild  night  as  this.  You  should 
have  stayed  at  home  and  slept.  It 
grives  me  so,  to  see  that  I have  made 
you  ill.  I did  not  think  of  this,  when  l 
asked  my  father  to  send  for  a priest.  I 
have  hardly  ever  been  allowed  one;  but 
you  are  very  like  some  one  that  I have 
seen— I cannot  feel  as  if  you  were  a 
stranger.  I could  believe  anything  that 
you  said— I know  I could.  Are  you 
glad  to  think  how  greatly  it  comforts 
me  to  see  you?” 

“I  would  give  the  remnant  of  my 
years,  if  that  could  be  of  any  service 
to  you,”  I said,  striving  not  to  say  it  too 
fervently. 

She  was  quiet  for  a moment— then, 
drawing  a chair  close  to  the  sofa  on 
which  I had  fallen  back,  she  resumed. 

“I  will  not  weary  you  with  making  a 
long  confession.  I think  I can  say  what 
is  on  my  mind  better  like  this.  I trust 
your  face.” 

She  hesitated. 

“It  is  a dreadful  thing.  At  first  1 
thought  I dared  not  say  it  to  any  one. 
It  was  wicked  of  me  even  to  think  it.” 

She  hid  her  face. 

“But  you,  you  are  older;  you  may  not 
have  very  long  to  live  either.  Things 
look  so  different  then.  If  you  said  it,  I 
could  believe  it.  I know  I could.” 

Once  more  she  hesitated.  The  wind 
had  risen  again  in  all  its  fury,  and  was 
howling  outside  the  window. 

“Satan  tempts  us,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  1 said.  “Satan  tempts  us.” 

She  turned  her  face  away,  clasped  her 
hands  tightly,  and  went  on. 

“I  do  not  know  how  to  say  it.  It  was 
like  this.  I was  at  a dance,  and  very 
happy.  I think  I never  was  so  happy 
in  my  life.  I never  danced  with  any 
one  before.  There  came  a moth,  and  it 
was  going  to  burn  itself.  He  saved  it; 
and  then  he  said:  ‘What  matter  if  it 
had  died,  for  we  were  all  like  moths." 
There  is  nothing  more.” 

“He  told  a lie.” 

“I  knew  it,  I knew  it,”  she  cried. 
“Say  that!  Look  at  me  as  you  say  it! 
Say:  ‘I  believe  we  live  again.’  ” 


“I  believe  that  we  live  again,”  I said 
solemnly,  answering  her  gaze  with 
perfect  truthfulness.  The  anguish 
passed  away;  the  strained  hands  loos- 
ened. She  bent  her  head  and  closed 
her  eyes.  When  she  spoke  again,  she 
said  in  a whisper:  “It  is  all  well.  How 
good  of  you  to  come!  He  said  he  would 
believe  it,  if  I told  him.  I could  not  tell 
him.  He  made  me  feel  as  if  I did  not 
know.  If  I could  only— will  you  say 
this  to  him  for  me?  Ah,  no!  I forgot. 
You  must  never  tell  any  one.” 

“You  shall  tell  him  yourself.” 

A light,  first  of  wonder,  then  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  see  a vision, 
dawned  in  her  eyes.  I was  still  half  in 
heaven  with  her,  when  the  Count  en- 
tered. She  told  him  that  I had  been 
ill — that  I ought  not  to  have  come  out 
at  night. 

“I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness.”  The  Count  addressed  him- 
self to  me  with  a graceful,  though  con- 
descending bow.  “The  Abbot  is  in- 
formed of  the  reasons  for  which  secresy 
is  imperative,”  he  continued.  “I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  hold  me  excused. 
But  we  must  not  suffer  you  to  go  hence 
without  a draught  of  wine.”  His 
daughter  went  before  him. 

I followed,  down  the  dark  staircase 
into  a hall— the  same  evidently  as  that 
into  which  I had  peeped  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  boudoir.  It  lay  in  darkness 
now;  even  the  fire  burned  low.  The 
Count  carried  a lamp. 

Strange  figures,  stranger  faces,  met 
my  eyes.  Goat-footed  creatures  were 
driving  airy  chariots  over  my  head; 
Cupids  and  Fauns  and  things  half  man, 
half  beast  or  bird,  were  at  their  wildest 
revelry  around  me.  Here  stood  Vhomme 
arm6,  his  visor  up,  nothing  but  vacant 
blackness  behind  it.  There  two  colos- 
sal heads,  man  and  woman,  leered  at 
each  other.  Garlands  of  carved  fruit 
and  flowers,  amidst  which  squirrels, 
monkeys  and  little  owls  were  playing, 
wreathed  pillar  and  post  of  the  stair- 
case by  which  we  had  come  down.  No 
two  were  alike. 

In  front  of  the  fire  stood  a table;  on  it 
a tray  of  polished  brass,  holding  a flask 
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of  fine  Venetian  work  and  some 
glasses. 

He  seated  himself  in  silence.  I did 
the  same. 

A French  clock  on  its  bracket  struck, 
or  rather  tolled,  an  hour  after  midnight 
Lifting  his  dark  eyes,  the  Count  fixed 
them  steadily  upon  me.  I feared  his 
recognition  too  much  to  meet  them,  for 
he  and  I had  looked  each  other  in  the 
eyes  once  before.  It  is  impossible  to 
mask  the  soul  when  she  is  sitting  at  her 
open  windows.  But  he  had  no  suspicion. 

“In  the  course  of  your  life,”  he  said, 
“you  have,  no  doubt,  seen  many  strange 
things.”  He  waved  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  grotesques.  “Did  you 
ever,  if  I may  ask  the  question,  see  a 
house  furnished  in  this  way  before?” 
“Never.” 

“Could  it  have  been  so  furnished  by 
any  reasonable  man?” 

“A  poet?”  I said  tentatively. 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“There  are  no  poets  in  the  family. 

I kept  silence. 

“The  man  shot  himself.  His  son  built 
the  little  room  up  above.  It  has  no 
window  to  the  front.  There  his  wife 
lived  until  her  death.” 

He  glanced  up  at  a portrait  on  the 
wall,  the  features  of  which  strongly  re- 
sembled his  own. 

“No  one  knows  what  became  of  him. 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  a silk  tassel 
which  hung  by  a long  slender  cord  from 
the  ceiling.  A thousand  lights  flashed 
out  The  heart  of  every  carven  rose  be- 
came a heart  of  flame,  stars  glowed 
among  the  vine  and  pomegranate,  eyes 
of  fire  shone  from  the  grotesque  heads. 
The  lights,  the  faces,  the  flowers  and 
fruit  all  round  wreathed  themselves  into 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  my 
enemy.  Everywhere  it  was  written.  A 
wave  of  fresh  vigorous  hate  surged 
over  me. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  an  apartment 
lighted  in  this  manner  before?”  he 
asked. 

“I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  me 
fantastic,  though  very  beautiful.” 

“We  were  not  speaking  of  the  effect, 
I think.  It  is  unusual?” 

“Certainly.” 


“The  invention  is  due  to  the  father  of 
the  present  owner.  He  fell  by  his  own 
hand.” 

“And  the  present  owner?”  I said. 

The  Count’s  expression  changed.  He 
looked  at  his  daughter,  who  had  seated 
herself  on  a low  couch  by  the  fire.  She 
did  not  appear  to  be  listening;  but  he 
lowered  his  voice. 

“The  present  owner  has  one  child- 
now  in  the  flower  of  her  youth.  She 
does  not  know  the  dreadful  fate  of  her 
ancestors.  She  has  only  been  told  thus 
much— that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
will  pass  into  another  life.  She  feels 
no  fear,  since  she  is  going  to  the  mother 
whom,  as  a babe,  she  lost.  Of  the  exact 
moment  and  manner  of  her  death  she 
has  been  kept  in  ignorance  until  within 
an  hour  of  it.  Nothing  has  frightened, 
nothing  has  distressed  her.  Pure  and 
unspotted  as  she  came  to  him,  he  that 
best  loves  her  desires  to  send  her  back 
to  that  heaven  which  is  more  real  to  her 
than  earth,  to  that  heaven  which  will 
save  her  from  knowing— as,  but  for  nim, 
she  must  infallibly  know— that  this 
earth  is  a hell.  Is  he  right?” 

“No,”  I said,  with  a certain  assur- 
ance. “He  is  mad.” 

The  Count  started;  but  on  the  instant 

he  was  calm  again. 

“That  makes  the  fifth  generation,  lie 
said,  as  if  to  himself.  “In  the  eyes  of 
ignorant  persons  he  may  be  mad  per- 
haps. Is  it  not  the  truest  sanity  to  pre- 
vent these  horrors  from  culminating  in 
a sixth?  I cannot  but  approve  his  judg- 
ment.” . 

He  turned  towards  the  girl,  fehe 
raised  her  face  to  his.  I saw  that  it  was 
white  as  marble.  I thought  that  she 
was  going  to  faint.  Instinctively  I 
seized  the  flask  and  poured  out  some  of 
the  wine. 

“Well  thought  of,”  said  the  Count. 
“The  Church,  however,  comes  first- 
even  before  a lady.” 

He  made  a sign  to  her. 

“You  need  refreshment  more  than  I,” 
she  said,  offering  me  the  glass. 

I took  it  from  her,  not  thinking  what 
I did.  And  yet  some  words  of  hers  re- 
called a word  spoken  before. 

“Refreshment!” 
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“Take  no  refreshment  in  that  house .” 

I had  but  tasted.  For  the  moment 
my  senses  still  were  clear.  I saw  the 
Count  sprinkle  drops  from  a phial  on  to 
his  handkerchief  and  give  it  to  the  lit- 
tle lady.  I saw  her  fall  back  softly  on 
the  couch. 

Her  father  watched  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. The  swansdown  cloak  that  she 
had  worn  was  hanging  over  the  back  of 
a chair.  Suddenly  he  tore  a bit  of  it 
away  and  held  it  to  her  lips.  The  light 
down  never  stirred. 

I thought  that  I called  out,  but  heard 
no  sound. 

There  was  a weight  of  lead  upon  my 
eyes— the  air  was  thick  with  fog.  I 
fought  with  might  and  main  to  get  to 
her.  I could  not  stir  a step.  I could 
not  even  see  her  now. 

Making  one  last  effort  to  move,  I 
missed  my  footing  and  fell— fell,  as  it 
seemed,  into  a yawning  gulf  that 
opened  suddenly  before  me — fell  down 
and  down  and  down  into  the  fathomless 
depths  of  that  slumber  wherein  we 
spend  the  half  of  existence. 

But  Lethe  had  been  meted  out  un- 
evenly; to  her  the  sleep  that  knew  no 
earthly  morrow— to  me  the  sleep  that 
ended  in  a few  hours,  leaving  the  rest 
of  life  a dream. 

On  the  day  after,  I met  the  Count  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  I kept  my  dinner 
engagement. 

M.  E.  Coleridge. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IV. 

Pictures  of  this  kind  are,  of  course, 
produced  by  the  photographic  process, 
but  they  no  more  suggest  the  thought 
of  bromo-gelatine  than  an  etching 
evokes  the  idea  of  an  acid,  a sepia  that 
of  a mollusc,  or  a crayon  that  of  the 
branch  of  a tree  of  the  Celastrus 
family.  There  is  a certain  view  in  Hol- 
land, taken  by  M.  Robert  Demachy. 
which  takes  the  beholder  far  away 
from  the  town  that  inspired  it,  and  the 


machine  whereby  its  image  was  fixed. 
It  is  called  “Dead  Waters,”  and  a double 
row  of  houses  with  notched  and  pointed 
gables  dip  their  old  walls  in  a still 
canal.  Not  a monument  ennobles  this 
canal,  not  a figure  animates  it.  It  is  so 
sad  that  the  very  water  seems  fed  by 
the  tears  of  all  the  generations  who 
have  lived  beside  it.  The  windows  are 
either  closed,  or  vacant  as  un-seeing 
eyes.  There  is  a single  boat,  strangely 
like  a coffin,  and  a stair  leads  down  into 
the  tranquil  abyss,  like  an  invitation  to 
suicide.  The  reversed  reflection  of  the 
sharp  gables  buries  itself  in  the  un- 
shrinking water,  like  needles  in  inert 
flesh.  Dead  waters,  indeed!  Waters 
which  descend  no  slope,  and  seek  no 
outlet!  Waters  as  sterile  as  the  clay 
of  the  bricks  which  they  bathe;  waters 
fixed  like  a mirror  in  their  stony  frame; 
waters  which  will  nevermore  fall  into 
fountain-basins,  pearly  drop  by  drop, 
nor  separate  into  streams  and  threads, 
and  leap  from  cascade  to  cascade;  mute 
waters  which  neither  sing  nor  sob  nor 
softly  complain,  as  those  of  springs  and 
pools  and  torrents  do;  waters  without 
form  and  void,  which  can  but  repeat 
with  stammering  iteration  the  hues  and 
contours  of  the  houses  that  lean  over 
them,  but  which  are  incapable  of  at- 
tracting our  fancy  to  happier  shores, 
because  they  can  but  give  back  the 
image  of  our  own  wrinkles,  our  own 
gloom,  our  own  sorrows,  redoubling  in- 
stead of  dissipating  them. 

A deep  and  indelible  impression  is 
also  produced  by  the  symbolic  and  pre- 
Raphaelitic  work  of  M.  Craig-Annan. 
Is  the  great  page  which  bears  the  title 
of  “Eleanore”  really  a photograph,  or  is 
it  but  a dream  evoked  by  those  lovely 
lines  of  Tennyson: — 

As  tho’  a star  in  the  inmost  heaven  set, 
So  full,  so  deep,  so  slow, 

Thought  seems  to  come  and  go 
In  thy  large  eyes,  imperial  Eleanore.  . . . 

The  heroine  stands,  with  her  long- 
hair rippling  down  on  either  side  of  her 
figure,  on  a wooded  slope,  among  heaps 
of  dry  leaves,  of  which  the  countless 
multitude  is  divined  rather  than  seen, 
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the  one  living,  breathing  thing  amid  all 
the  forest-spoil,  which  once  hid  the 
heavens  above,  and  now  spreads  its 
golden  mantle  over  the  shivering  earth; 
for  it  is  autumn,  when  the  trees  cast 
their  garments,  and  so  give  back  to  the 
earth  which  nourishes  them  a little  of 
the  sap  they  received  from  her  in  the 
spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  imagine  anything  more  alive 
than  a certain  small  proof  of  M.  Oraig- 
Annan,  called  “White  Friars.”  Two 
monks  are  tramping  along,  at  a great 
pace,  in  the  broad  sunshine,  under  the 
stress  of  the  same  motive,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  same  hat-brims,  the 
folds  of  their  frocks  fluttering  and  bulg- 
ing in  the  same  breeze,  their  feet 
lifted  so  as  to  show  the  soles,  and  mov- 
ing to  the  same  rhythm,  hurrying  to  the 
church,  the  school,  or  the  refectory. 
Not  a detail  distracts  our  attention; 
from  head  to  foot,  the  two  figures  con- 
vey but  a single  impression,  of  speed, 
of  glaring  light,  of  obstinate  determina- 
tion. 

Some  of  these  works  are  so  like 
drawings  by  a master-hand  as  almost 
to  be  mistaken  for  them.  There  is  an 
“Evening  Effect”  by  M.  Bremard, 
which  is  exceedingly  like  a Millet,  the 
black  and  white  patches  positively  con- 
veying an  impression  of  color.  There 
is  a “Dusky  Light”  of  M.  Wilms  which 
takes  one  back  to  Turner,  and  an 
“Evening  Brings  Repose,”  by  M. 
Colard,  which  is  a Corot.  All  who  have 
seen  the  draped  female  figures  of  the 
English  painter  Albert  Moore  will  be 
vividly  reminded  of  them  by  the  photo- 
graphs of  M.  Rene  Leb&que;  and  that 
larger  number  who  admire  the  vague  re- 
finement and  evanescent  charm  of  the 
“Portrait  of  a Young  Girl,”  by  Flandrin 
will  rejoice  to  find  it  again  in  “Vanish- 
ing Profile”  of  M.  Maurice  BrSmard. 
In  many  of  these  things,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  detect  the  photograph. 
There  is  a portrait  of  a “Jeune  Ilollon- 
daise,”  by  M.  Alfred  Masked,  which  is 
a simple  prodigy  of  truthful  interpreta- 
tion. If  it  claimed  to  be  a charcoal- 
sketch,  no  one  would  dream  of  disput- 


ing it.  A “View  of  the  Loire  at  Saint- 
Denis-Hors,”  by  Henry  Ballif,  is  pre- 
cisely like  a red  chalk;  and  a “Septem- 
ber in  Normandy,”  by  M.  da  Cunha, 
like  a wash  in  Chinese  ink.  All  the 
delicacies  of  accent  which  belong  to 
truly  artistic  work  in  black  and  white 
are  to  be  found  in  the  “Fog”  of  M.  Sut- 
cliffe, the  “Soldiers  in  Single  File,”  of 
M.  Alexander,  in  a landscape  called 
“After  Sunset,”  by  M.  Bucquet,  the 
president  of  'the  photo-club,  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Messrs.  Hannon  and  Watzeck 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sands,  in  the 
“Low  Tide”  of  M.  de  V6drines,  and  in 
“The  Golden  Peace  of  the  Country,”  by 
M.  Smedley  Aston.  Another  work,  ex- 
ceedingly curious  in  its  poignant  verity 
and  tranquil  irony,  is  that  deserted 
street  vanishing  in  fog,  and  punctuated 
by  one  black  cab  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, which  is  called  “Fine  Weather 
in  London,”  by  M.  Colard.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  in  a small  space  a 
more  penetrating  impression  of  that 
city  of  factory-fumes  and  brain-fumes, 
thac  sorrowful,  mystical,  pregnant  city, 
that  city  of  cautious  crimes,  and  hidden 
dens,  and  slow  consumption;  where  vir- 
tue and  the  spirit  of  reform  alone  come 
out  boldly,  and  good  morals  are  pro- 
claimed by  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
beating  of  drums. 

But  if  the  new-fashioned  photographs 
are  indistinguishable,  by  the  great  pub- 
lic, from  sketches  in  charcoal  or  red- 
chalk,  and  if  they  can  only  be  produced 
through  the  interference,  at  three  dif- 
ferent stages,  of  a man  of  taste  and 
dexterity,  why  should  we  refuse  to  call 
them  works  of  art?  For  our  own  part 
we  can  see  no  reason.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  manual  labor  is  neither 
so  important,  in  this  case,  nor  so  inces- 
sant as  that  of  the  artist  who  has  to  go 
over  the  whole  of  his  paper  or  canvas 
and  overshadow  it  with  his  hand,  by 
the  same  token.  In  photography,  a 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  simplified  accordingly.  But 
it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the  process 
which  gives  a work  its  artistic  value. 
Because  a brush  dipped  in  Chinese  ink 
will  render  a tone  of  earth  or  sky 
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quicker  than  a bit  of  charcoal,  does  it 
follow  that  the  former  is  the  less  artis- 
tic process?  And  because  the  crayon, 
aided  by  the  sitump,  is  a hundred  times 
better  instrument  than  a hand  and  dry 
lead  pencil  for  the  grouping  and  shad- 
ing oif  trees  and  clouds,  shall  we  say 
that  a fine  crayon  is  less  a work  of  art 
than  a sheet  of  paper  blackened  by  con- 
ventional pencil-foliage,  with  cross- 
hatching  in  the  sky?  That  would  in- 
deed be  a strange  conclusion!  And  yet 
again:  if  a draughtsman  like  M.  Bertin 
can  get  his  effect  quicker  on  a bluish 
paper,  which  gives  him  a general  tone 
to  begin  with,  is  he  any  less  an  artist 
than  if  he  had  gone  all  over  the  paper 
putting  in  a flat  tint  with  his  own 
hand?  But  what  tinted  paper,  charcoal 
and  the  stump  can  do  to  lighten  the 
labor  of  the  artist,  the  camera  does  in 
a still  greater  degree— 'that  is  all ! 

It  is  true  that  the  photographer  is  not 
absolute  master;  he  can  only  influence 
lines  and  tones,  not  create  them.  He 
has  to  reckon  with  a chemical  agent, 
which  plays  a preponderant  part  in  the 
development  of  the  negative  and  the 
delineation  of  the  image.  But  so  does 
the  acid  play  a great  part  in  an  etching. 
Here,  too,  the  artist  has  to  collaborate 
with  a senseless  chemical  agent.  No 
engraver,  etcher  or  any  other,  can  say 
precisely  what  his  work  will  be  after 
such  collaboration  has  taken  place. 
Just  hear  what  M.  Bracquemond  has  to 
say  on  this  subject.  “The  engraver 
who  makes  incised  lines  on  a metal 
plate,  either  with  a burin  or  by  means 
of  an  acid,  can  only  judge  of  the  depth, 
and  consequently  of  the  vaUL,  of  his 
incisions  by  the  character  of  the  print.” 
And  look  at  the  “Portrait  of  an  En- 
graver,” by  M.  Mathey,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. The  man  is  earnestly  scanning 
a sheet,  still  wet  from  the  press.  What 
a piercing,  searching,  anxious  gaze  he 
bestows  upon  the  curved  paper,  held 
out  at  arm’s  length,  while  his  discarded 
cigarette  has  gone  out  unheeded  upon  a 
corner  of  the  press.  He  seems  re- 
lieved, but  his  fears  have  been  great. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  risks  and  un- 
certainties, as  there  are,  for  that  mat- 
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ter,  in  water-colors,  and  many  more 
than  the  water-colorists  like  to  confess; 
but  neither  the  freaks  of  the  acid,  nor 
the  accident  of  that  watery  splash, 
which  for  the  rest  is  sometimes  so  very 
useful  and  telling,  has  ever  been  held  to 
disqualify  a man  as  an  artist. 

It  will  be  urged,  furthermore,  that  a 
true  work  of  art  is  a unique  expression 
of  some  particular  thought  or  mood  of 
the  artist;  and  that,  from  the  moment 
when  endless  reproductions  can  be 
made  of  it — like  proofs  from  a negative 
—it  loses  its  distinction  and  becomes  a 
mere  manufactured  article.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  artistic  proofs  can  be  taken  from 
the  same  negative.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
each  proof  which  the  artist  obtains  by 
practising  erasure  on  paper  tinted  with 
bi-chromatic  gum  is  a unique  proof. 
He  often  fails,  and  when  he  gets  a good 
one  he  rarely  tries  again.  If  he  does 
so  he  gets  something  different  from  the 
copy  already  produced.  It  is  a replica , 
if  you  will,  but  not  a duplicate.  A pho- 
tograph by  M.  Demachy  comes  much 
nearer  to  being  an  original  than  an  im- 
pression from  an  etched  plate. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  equally  erroneous  sup- 
position, that  a certain  number  of 
artists  with  the  same  subject  before 
them  are  compelled,  by  their  machines, 
to  produce  the  same  picture.  The  per- 
sonal impress  which  such  men  as  those 
I have  named  give  to  their  work  is  so 
strong  that  one  seldom  needs  to  read 
their  signatures;  and  after  attending 
one  or  two  of  their  exhibitions,  you  can 
no  more  confound  a photograph  by  M. 
Demachy  with  one  by  M.  Puyo,  or  a 
third  by  M.  Craig-Annan  with  a fourth 
by  M.  Le  Begue,  than  you  can  at- 
tribute a landscape  of  M.  Montenard’s 
to  M.  Harpiguies,  or  a nymph  of  M. 
Bouquerau’s  to  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones. 

This  personal  imprint  is,  in  fact,  the 
sorest  grievance  of  the  professional 
photographer  against  the  amateur. 
“That  is  not  pure  photography;”  they 
cry  with  disdain,  “it  has  been  re- 
touched!” But  if  the  reproach  were 
just,  its  only  bearing  would  be  on  the 
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artistic  point  of  view  from  which  the 
work  is  to  be  regarded.  If  the  impres- 
sion produced  is  an  aesthetic  one,  what 
matter  how  it  is  conveyed?  We,  too, 
have  a horror  of  gouache  in  water- 
colors  ; but  for  the  reason  that  the  effect 
of  gouache  is  to  render  the  water-color 
heavy,  and  therefore  less  artistic  than  a 
pure  water-color.  If  it  were  possible  to 
nave  a gouache  of  which  the  effect 
should  be  lighter  than  that  of  the 
aquarelle,  we  should  admire  it  frankly, 
and  never  cast  up  against  the  artist  his 
employment  of  white.  In  like  manner, 
the  very  reasonable  objection  of  certain 
amateurs  to  retouching  in  photography 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a sort 
of  retouching  which  weights  the  photo- 
graph, blunts  its  contours,  alters  the 
whole  original  relation  of  its  tones,  and 
so  destroys  the  homogeneity  of  the 
photographic  print.  If  the  after  touches 
do  not  make  the  photograph  pasty,  nor 
break  the  gradation  of  its  tones,  but 
harmonize  so  perfectly  with  the  rest 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  where 
they  were  applied,  then  they  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  all  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  them  disappears. 

And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  latest 
productions  there  is  no  retouching  in 
the  sense  of  painting  on  the  glass  of 
the  negative,  or  touching  the  gelatine 
with  a pencil— processes  much  affected 
by  professionals  to  which  we  owe  the 
thick,  dull  whites  and  the  parchment 
skins  which  are  so  much  admired  in 
the  boulevard  windows.  What  is  new 
is  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  proof, 
which  gives  no  such  shock  as  we  some- 
times get  from  retouching;  and  is  as 
harmonious  and  homogeneous  as  a 
wash  in  sepia  or  Chinese  ink,  and  is  no 
more  objectionable  in  the  latest  efforts 
in  photography  than  in  wash-drawings, 
which  are  all  retouching. 

But  it  may  objected  that  if  the  new 
art-processes  are  so  like  the  old,  there 
is  no  particular  need  of  the  new;  nor 
would  there  be  if  photography  had  not 
certain  qualities  peculiar  to  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  when  directed  by  a nice 
taste,  and  a thorough  understanding  of 
attitudes,  it  draws  admirably.  The 
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fidelity  of  the  object-glass,  which  was  a 
positive  defect  with  an  object  placed 
too  near,  or  too  equally  illuminated,  or 
smothered  In  accessories,  becomes  a 
precious  quality  when  the  field  of 
vision  is  properly  limited,  the  effect 
large,  the  lines  long,  supple  and  simple, 
traced  faintly  upon  the  background  and 
carefully  followed.  There  is  a photo- 
graph of  M.  Puyo’s,  representing  a 
Penelope  at  her  embroidery,  where  the 
curve  of  the  hair,  the  neck,  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  dorsal  line  is  so  beautiful 
that  Ingres  himself  could  not  have 
drawn  it  with  more  quiet  assurance. 
Certain  life-studies,  photographed  in 
the  open  air,  under  a Sicilian  sun,  when 
compared  with  the  remains  of  sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs  representing  gods  and 
heroes,  show  lines  of  so  pure  a rhythm 
that  we  can  hardly  choose  between 
the  grace  of  the  carven  demigod 
and  that  of  the  living  shepherd  who 
flings  himself  down,  after  an  interval 
of  two  thousand  years,  upon  the  empty 
sarcophagus  where  art  has  associated 
them. 

Moreover,  photography  is  capable  of 
infinitely  fine,  tender  and  delicate 
modelling.  The  stump  alone,  among 
the  tools  of  black  and  white,  can  come 
anywhere  near  it.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  denying  the  superiority  of  a nervous 
etching  or  a fine  engraving;  but  are 
there  not  certain  imperceptible  grada- 
tions between  light  and  shadow  de- 
veloped upon  the  inclined  planes  or 
prominences  of  the  human  face,  certain 
shadows —dolce  e sfumose,  to  use  the 
words  of  L&onardo;  “Exhaled  upon  the 
paper,”  in  those  of  Ruskin— in  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  photography  is  un- 
rivalled? For  recording  in  black  and 
white  that  something  in  nature  which 
is  represented  approximately  in  the 
faces  of  Da  Vinci,  there  is  hardly 
another  process  to  be  compared  with 
photography.  Where  the  burin  or  the 
pencil  can  only  proceed  by  recording 
slight  distinctions— separate  facts 
which  are  too  strongly  emphasized  by 
their  very  separation — the  photograph 
acts  by  continuous  tints,  uniform  in 
texture,  but  infinitely  graduated,  which 
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at  once  distinguishes  the  different 
planes  of  the  flesh  by  its  action,  and 
unites  them,  by  its  tonality,  just  as  na- 
ture herself  does.  Precisely  because 
it  cannot  produce  an  accent— that  is,  a 
sudden  pause— it  surpasses  the  pencil, 
when  there  is  a question  of  passing 
smoothly  from  grave  to  gay— or  from 
night  to  day.  This  characteristic  has 
an  immense  ideographic  significance. 
One  may  suggest  the  idea  of  a figure 
by  its  silhouette— its  delimitation  in 
space — without  revealing  its  essential 
qualities;  but  when  it  comes  to  filling 
up  the  outline— the  delimited  space— the 
draughtsman  feels  the  clumsiness  of 
his  instrument.  Ingres  once  said 
whimsically  that  “even  smoke  has  to 
be  represented  by  its  features ,”  but  the 
truth  is  that  smoke  can  only  be  repre- 
sented by  its  tone,  and  every  shadow  is 
more  or  less  like  smoke.  It  is  not  by  a 
copy  of  the  features  only  that  you  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a face,  and  for  absolute 
accuracy  of  outline,  and  subtle  grada- 
tions of  tone,  the  superiority  of  the  pho- 
tograph must  be  conceded. 

And  finally,  photography  surpasses 
the  deftest  pencil  on  earth  in  its  capac- 
ity for  seizing  certain  precious  effects, 
baffling  alike  by  their  multiplicity  and 
their  evanescence;  the  passage  of  a 
cloud  across  the  sky,  of  a flock  over  a 
field,  the  undulations  along  mound  and 
hollow,  of  an  army  on  the  march,  the 
gay  tumult  of  a 6 ataille  des  fteurs,  the 
complex  fury  of  a pack  falling  upon  a 
boar,  the  broad  unfurling  of  waves 
over  a reef,  the  mounting  mass  of 
waves  rolling  heavily  to  the  shore,  the 
stratification  of  currents  upon  the  ocean 
surface,  the  fine  cirrus  of  the  traces 
left  by  breaking  waves,  each  one  an 
able  and  a patient  sculptor,  upon  the 
sandy  beach!  And  then,  the  whirring 
wings  of  doves,  as  they  circle  to  the 
ground,  like  the  souls  whom  Dante  be- 
held gathering  to  his  pitiful  cry,  the 
fleeting  indentations  of  the  dimples  in 
the  face  of  a laughing  woman,  the 
rapid  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  a 
man  who  has  been  surprised — all  that 
wind,  storm,  gravitation,  fire,  hope, 
wrath  or  joy,  can  make  flutter,  shake, 
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drop,  flame,  tremble,  frown  or  smile*. 
How  often  the  draughtsman  regrets 
his  inability  to  seize  the  subtle  sweep* 
of  a gesture,  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  a group,  the  exquisite  reflection  of  a 
sunbeam ! There  are  good  reasons  why" 
an  artist,  in  presence  of  certain  effects, 
should  lay  hold  of  his  camera  rather 
than  his  pencil  or  his  brush.  Less  man- 
ageable in  some  respects,  in  others  it  is 
a more  delicate  instrument,  and  always 
a more  expeditious  one.  The  time 
has  passed  for  denouncing  it  as  either 
impossible  or  unfit  for  the  expression 
of  thought.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of 
other  processes,  but  neither  can  other 
processes  take  the  place  of  it. 

v. 

But  whither  is  this  photographic  art- 
movement  tending,  and  what  hopes  or 
what  fears  for  idealism  does  it  imply? 
Before  we  can  thoroughly  comprehend 
either  the  movement  itself,  or  the  sin- 
gular evolution  in  the  minds  of  its  au- 
thors which  it  denotes,  we  must  call  to 
mind  what  immediately  preceded  it.  A 
few  years  ago,  we  had  the  spectacle  of 
accomplished  photographers  approach- 
ing our  artists,  armed  with  a mass  of 
documents  and  proposing  to  teach  them 
their  business.  They  had  invented,  so 
they  said,  certain  swift  and  cunning 
instruments  for  the  surprise  and  cap 
ture  of  Nature;  perforated  discs,  for 
example,  which  revolved  with  great 
rapidity,  and  would  take  a hundred 
views  of  a man  before  he  could  say 
“Oh!”;  boxes  in  which  wasps  were  shut 
up,  after  the  tips  of  their  wings  had 
been  gilded,  so  that  they  might  record 
the  trajectory  which  they  describe  in 
their  flight;  guns  and  revolvers  with 
object  glasses  attached,  which  they 
aimed  at  birds,  as  they  would  have 
aimed  them  at  the  angels  themselves; 
not  to  kill  them— oh,  no!— but  simply  to 
expose  their  clumsy  movements  in  the 
air,  and  so  rob  their  images  of  more 
than  life— of  beauty.  These  singular 
huntsmen  wore,  strapped  upon  the 
back  like  a knapsack,  a conjuring-box 
filled  with  extra  plates.  A physician  of 
Boulogne  conceived  the  idea  of  photo- 
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graphing  the  signs  of  different  human 
emotions,  which  he  obtained  artificially 
by  electrical  applications  to  the  insen- 
sible face  of  an  unfortunate  hospital 
patient;  and  in  this  way  he  established 
the  fact  that  the  Laocoon  of  the  Vatican 
does  not  move  any  of  the  proper  mus- 
cles for  the  expression  of  pain.  In  like 
manner  our  chrono-photographers  have 
triumphantly  demonstrated  that  the 
horses  of  the  great  masters  have  never 
galloped  as  they  ought;  nor  have  their 
men  walked  with  “truth”  nor  their 
women  danced  with  “sincerity.”  Still 
less  might  a dove  returning  to  the  ark, 
or  a Paraclete  poised  above  God  the 
Father,  or  a seraph  or  cherub  in  any  old 
painting,  resist  their  terrible  investiga- 
tions. Art  had  ignored  motion;  science 
was  going  to  explain  it. 

Certain  artists  gave  heed  to  these 
suggestions,  and  straightway  all  things 
came  to  a dead  stop.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  horses  in  attitudes  of  abso- 
lute and  rather  absurd  immobility,  men 
balanced  on  one  leg,  and  leaden  birds 
muffled  in  their  feathers.  Nothing  more 
utterly  false  was  ever  seen  on  canvas 
or  pedestal  than  these  photographic  and 
scientific  verities.  Astonishment  en- 
sued, then  indignation,  and  then  inter- 
minable discussion.  The  very  simple 
idea  at  last  occurred  to  somebody  that 
science  is  one  thing  and  art  another; 
that  there  is  one  truth  for  the  mind, 
and  another  for  the  eyes,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing,  but  which  is 
yet  the  only  thing  that  concerns  art. 
Fromentin  had  said  it  a good  while  ago, 
but  it  appears  that  there  are  glaring 
facts  which  have  to  be  discovered,  and 
open  doors  which  require  to  be  smashed 
in. 

In  this  case,  scientific  truth  is  truth 
of  detail,  while  artistic  truth  is  truth  of 
ensemble.  When  the  chrono-photog- 
rapher  brings  us  a proof,  showing  one 
of  the  thousand  phases  of  which  a 
movement  is  made  up,  we  now  reply, 
“That  is  a fraction  of  the  movement, 
not  the  whole.”  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  in  any  given  movement,  the  atti- 
tude occurs  which  you  have  detected; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  a 


hundred  others,  each  one  of  them  last- 
ing for  one  instant,  and  that  the  move- 
ment in  question  is  the  result  of  them 
all.  My  eyes  can  only  see  a whole;  your 
machine  can  only  see  a part.  Who  shall 
say  that  it  is  the  machine  which  per- 
ceives the  truth  and  my  eyes  which  are 
at  fault?  Who  shall  say  that  truth  of 
ensemble  is  nothing,  and  truth  of  detail 
all?  To  say  that  you  see  wrong  because 
in  any  given  act  of  motion  you  see  an 
assemblage  of  attitudes  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  you  hear  wrong  because  in 
a chorus  or  orchestra  you  hear  an  as- 
semblage of  sounds.  But  it  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  musician  to  make  you 
hear,  as  one,  a multitude  of  resonances, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  the  aim  of 
nature  to  make  you  see  as  one  a multi- 
tude of  motions?  What  would  you 
think  of  a savant , who  should  come  up 
to  you  in  the  midst  of  an  opera  chorus 
and  say:  “I  have  a precious  instrument 
here  which  will  enable  you  to  hear  not 
the  general  effect  of  this  music,  but 
each  voice  and  instrument  succes- 
sively. One  says,  ‘Ah,  ah,  ah,’  and 
another  says,  ‘Oh,  oh,  oh,’  and  another 
makes  a tiny  little  sound;  and  now  you 
hear  the  chorus!  Before,  you  got  only 
a confused  and  erroneous  notion  of  it. 
It  w'as  the  dulness  of  your  hearing 
which  caused  all  these  different  sounds 
to  blend  together  into  a something 
which  ignoramuses  call  harmony.  Sep- 
arate each  part  from  all  the  rest  and 
you  will  arrive  at  the  true  import  of  the 
opera.” 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  motion. 
The  eye  of  the  instantaneous  object- 
glass  is  like  an  ear  which  can  hear  only 
one  sound  in  an  orchestra  at  a time. 
It  sees  very  well  one  of  the  successive 
attitudes  of  which  a gesture  is  com- 
posed, but  it  is  blind  to  the  gesture,  and 
so  performs  the  miracle  of  transform- 
ing movement  into  immobility.  We 
have  a striking  illustration  of  this  in 
the  instantaneous  photograph  of  a car- 
riage-wheel. The  human  eye,  when  it 
sees  a wheel,  knows  perfectly  well 
whether  it  is  turning  or  not.  The  “in- 
stantaneous” machine  knows  nothing 
about  it.  Whether  the  wheel  is  revolv- 
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mg  at  the  rate  of  a phaeton  drawn  by  a 
fast  trotting  horse,  or  whether  it  is  ab- 
solutely at  rest,  the  camera  returns  pre- 
cisely the  same  image.  It  acts  so  much 
quicker  than  the  wheel  itself,  that  the 
latter  appears  motionless.  That  tremu- 
lousness  and  confusion  of  lines  which 
apprise  our  eyes  that  the  wheel  is  in 
motion  do  not  exist  for  the  machine. 
It  can  count  all  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  but  it  forgets  that  they  are  re- 
volving. It  can  perceive  one  truth,  but 
there  is  another  which  it  can  not  per- 
ceive, and  it  is  this  last  with  which  art 
has  to  do. 

The  fact  is  that  the  object-glass  does 
not  see  as  the  eye  sees.  Its  vision  is 
sometimes  keener,  and  sometimes  less 
keen.  Sometimes  it  brings  out  the  de- 
tail more  clearly  and  sometimes  it  is 
much  more  confusing.  It  can  detect  an 
eruption  upon  a seemingly  healthy  hu- 
man countenance  before  the  physician 
does,  but  it  makes  the  most  stupid 
blunders  about  the  quality  of  stuffs. 
As  M.  Puyo  has  so  well  said:  “Its  merci- 
less analysis  is  a superficial  one,  after 
all,  and  is  confined  to  appearances. 
Even  these  appearances  the  object  glass 
is  apt  to  exaggerate,  and  sometimes  to 
flatter.  It  allows  itself  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  deceitful  splendor  of  paste,  and 
the  false  gloss  of  satinette  and  cotton 
velvet.  . . . And  thus  it  is  that  by  a 
patient  collection  of  damaged  bits  and 
remnants,  the  photographer  is  able,  at 
no  great  expense,  to  compose  costumes 
and  decorations  which  appear  positively 
sumptuous  in  the  proof.”  Admirable 
for  determining  the  angle  of  inflection 
of  a dragon-fly’s  wing,  or  the  fin  of  a 
hippocampus,  the  photographic  plate  is 
slower  than  the  eye  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tive tone  of  the  air  in  which  the  insect 
flies,  or  the  water  in  which  the  fish 
swims.  And  it  is  precisely  because  it 
it,  as  Janssen  says,  the  “retina  of  the 
savant ,”  that  it  is  not  that  of  the  artist. 

Photographers  now  understand  this 
perfectly  well.  M.  Puyo  confesses  that, 
for  focussing,  the  eye  has  a power  of 
accommodation  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  object-glass.  The  innovators 
have  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  chrono- 
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photographers,  and  will  not  permit  the 
eye  to  learn  of  the  machine.  On  the 
contrary,  they  regulate  the  results  of 
‘ the  latter  by  the  eye,  and  reject  all 
which  the  eye  does  not  approve.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  reform  the  laws  of 
aesthetics:  they  content  themselves  with 
obeying  them.  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  the 
head  of  the  new  school  in  England,  ex- 
pressly says:  “Our  movement  may  be 
regarded  as  a tendency  to  treat  our  sub- 
jects in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
other  pictorial  arts.”  “There  is  no 
need,”  says  M.  Robert  Demachy,  “of 
one  aesthetic  for  photography,  and  an- 
other for  drawing  and  engraving;”  and 
Messrs  Bergon  and  Be  Begue  add:  “It 
seems  to  us  that  the  study  of  aesthetics 
is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  all 
effort  in  this  direction.”  The  pho- 
tographer must  compose  exactly  as 
though  he  were  going  to  draw  or  paint 
instead  of  photographing.  As  for  the 
attitudes  furnished  by  chrono-photog- 
raphy,  M.  Puyo  is  for  retaining  “those 
only  which  are  endowed  with  aesthetic 
qualities.”  This  will  suffice  to  show  the 
evolution  of  the  photographer  thus  far, 
and  the  direction  which  the  new  move- 
ment is  taking. 

It  is  idealistic,  in  a way;  the  writings 
of  the  innovators  make  this  plain 
enough,  and  their  works  make  it  still 
more  so.  To  have  introduced  thought 
and  feeling  into  a process  hitherto  auto- 
matic; to  have  transformed  an  industry 
into  an  art;  to  have  decided  that  mind 
must  control  matter  rather  than  obey 
it;  to  have  invented  modifiable  photog- 
raphy— all  this  is  an  idealistic  enter- 
prise. But  the  innovators  have  gone 
farther  than  this.  Perceiving  that  the 
best  thing  about  their  productions  was 
what  they,  themselves,  put  into  them, 
and  feeling,  with  Ruskin,  that  “If  you 
have  no  human  purpose,  there  is  more 
beauty  in  the  wayside  grass  than  in  all 
the  sun-blackened  paper  you  can  accu- 
mulate in  a lifetime,”  they  have  boldly 
subordinated  their  vision  to  a very  dis- 
tinct purpose.  In  their  effort  to  free 
themselves  from  servile  imitation,  they 
have  planted  themselves  boldly  upon 
light  and  shade,  and  have  proclaimed 
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their  preference  for  those  general 
effects  which  escape  the  impressionist. 
Many  of  their  landscapes  are  treated 
in  large  masses,  with  the  foremost  plane 
for  the  most  part  overshadowed  and  the 
light  thrown  back  into  the  second, 
while  all  the  small  reflected  lights  are 
deliberately  quenched  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a free  general  effect.  There 
is  a “Potter”  by  M.  Declerq,  where 
the  shade  is  so  resolutely  diffused,  and 
the  light  so  strikingly  concentrated 
upon  a single  point,  that  it  is  like  an 
etching  by  Rembrandt.  The  magnifi- 
cent portrait  of  Ruskin  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hollyer,  where  only  the  extreme  outline 
of  the  aesthete’s  profile  is  revealed  by 
the  light  from  a window,  shows  plainly 
enough  a preconceived  idea,  on  the 
artist’s  part,  of  peculiar  illumination. 
The  slurring  of  the  impressionist  is 
strictly  prohibited;  as  M.  Puyo  says: 
“The  direction  of  the  various  beams  of 
light  which  fall  upon  a face  may  be 
what  you  will,  but  their  relative  inten- 
sity must  be  governed  by  a fixed  law. 
One  of  them  must  be  clearly  predomin- 
ant, and  all  the  rest  clearly  subor- 
dinate.” 

Through  their  dispersion  of  effects, 
the  naturalistic  school  taught  the  in- 
significance or  indifference  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  here,  too,  the  new  photog- 
raphers have  been  drawn  by  the  very 
conditions  of  their  art  into  a reaction 
toward  classicism.  Unable  to  rely  as 
much  upon  imagination  as  the  painter 
does,  they  have  been  driven  to  seek  for 
beauty  in  nature  itself.  Since  they 
cannot  get  it  by  interpretation  solely, 
they  must  have  it  in  the  object  inter- 
preted. A beautiful  conception  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  a beautiful  thing, 
and  the  subject  at  once  becomes  a most 
important  matter.  I do  not  mean  the 
sort  of  “subject”  very  properly  despised 
by  the  innovators  of  twenty  years  ago, 
the  comical  or  sentimental  story,  the 
“view”  numbered  by  the  professional 
guide,  where  the  thrifty  native  stands 
ready  to  offer  the  tourist  a chair,  a spy- 
glass and  some  soda-water.  I refer  to 
what  M.  Jules  Breton  so  justly  calls  the 
“aesthetic  subject;”  a strong  marshal- 


ling of  clouds  over  the  sea,  as  in  a pho- 
tograph of  M.  Origet’s;  a symphony  of 
branches,  knotted  together  to  resist  the 
wind,  but  straining  skyward  after  their 
serial  nourishment— such  as  we  see  in 
the  study  of  a “Pond  in  the  Park  of 
Ramboiullet,”  by  M.  Dardonville;  or  in 
the  “At  Home”  of  Mme.  Dansaert,  with 
its  graceful  group  of  young  girls,  or  the 
picture  lately  exhibited  by  Mme.  Farns- 
worth under  the  title,  “When  smiling 
spring  comes  over  hill  and  vale.” 

What  the  new  artists  want  is  a sub- 
ject consistent  in  all  parts,  and,  so  to 
speak,  organic.  Since  they  can  .easily 
reject  the  superfluous  in  what  nature 
gives  them,  but  not  provide  the  essen- 
tial, they  would  rather  have  their  natu- 
ral scene  or  object  too  rich  in  interest 
than  too  poor.  If  it  is  too  congested  or 
complex,  the  artist  interferes  to  sim- 
plify it.  M.  Puyo  talks  about  “unity  in 
motive,”  and  inveighs  against  those  de- 
tails which  distract  the  attention  from 
“the  centre  of  interest.”  He  has  so 
much  to  say  about  “essential  recur- 
rence” and  “equilibrium  of  lines,”  that 
you  might  fancy  yourself  listening  to  a 
strict  classicist  of  the  school  of 
Winckelman.  A prolonged  study,  not 
of  books,  but  of  nature,  has  brought 
our  photographers  back  to  the  old 
scholastic  rules;  not  because  they  are 
rules,  but  because  they  are  necessities. 
“The  laws  of  composition,”  they  say, 
“are  in  no  sense  arbitrary.  When  we 
think  of  the  conditions  which  every 
work  of  art  ought  to  fulfil,  and  which 
are  at  once  seen  to  correspond  with  our 
own  ideas  of  unity,  order  and  due  sub- 
ordination, do  we  not  find  that  these 
general  laws  are  imposed  upon  us  by 
Greek  rationalism  and  our  own  indi- 
vidual conception  of  the  universe? 
What  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  balance,  if 
it  be  not  our  innate  sense  of  the  uni- 
versal law  of  gravitation?  Hence  the 
almost  universal  employment  in  compo- 
sition of  the  triangular  form,  because 
the  triangle  is  the  figure,  above  all  others, 
which  has  the  lowest  centre  of  gravity. 
So  the  laws  which  regulate  associations 
and  harmonies  of  tint,  and  which  pre- 
scribe the  ‘carrying  out’  of  colors,  flow 
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from  our  ideas  of  relation,  and  the  ab- 
solute powerlessness  of  our  faculties 
to  judge  in  any  other  way  than  by  suc- 
cessive comparisons.” 

And  so,  softly  and  silently,  these  men, 
armed  with  their  machine,  are  conspir- 
ing for  the  classic  ideal  of  ancient  days. 
They  have  issued  no  startling  manifes- 
toes, nor  have  they  proclaimed  the 
•downfall  of  any  art.  Their  device  is  a 
woman  letting  fall  a few  pale  sun- 
flowers. “We  lay  no  claim  to  the  title 
of  artists,”  they  said  in  1896.  “The  pub- 
lic, which  is  familiar  with  works  of  art, 
will  itself  award  us  this  honor  if  we  de- 
serve it.”  Into  their  long  and  patient 
contemplation  of  the  aspects  of  nature, 
there  has  entered  no  day-dream  of  the 
ecstasies  of  fame.  They  have  not 
coveted  money,  they  have  sought  for 
pleasure  only;  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
pleasure  of  this  kind— the  mute,  hum- 
ble, intimate  pleasure  of  the  Millets 
and  the  Rousseaus  in  the  by-paths  of 
Barbizon — has  produced  more  master- 
pieces than  ambition  ever  did.  They 
love  nature;  they  hearken  to  what  she 
says,  and  she  often  says  to  them  what 
she  does  not  say  to  others.  After  the 
grand  harvest  of  the  landscapists  of 
this  century,  they  have  stooped  to 
gather  the  gleanings.  But  there  is 
more  nourishment  in  the  gleanings  of 
the  field  than  in  all  the  artificial  quat- 
trocento or  cinquecento  flowers  that  are 
to  be  plucked  in  studios. 

These  artists  affect  no  airs  of  mys- 
tery. They  reveal  and  give  away  to 
the  masses  all  their  secrets,  and  all 
their  recipes.  “Help  .yourselves!”  they 
cry,  but  few  accept  the  offer,  and 
fewer  still  profit  by  it.  For  the 

superiority  of  these  men  consists,  not  in 
papers  and  chemical  ingredients,  mag- 
nesium lamps  and  screens,  but  in  their 
native  taste  and  aesthetic  education. 
There  are  no  more  “magic  boots”  in  art 
than  there  are  in  arms.  It  is  by  the 
simplest  and  commonest  methods  that 
the  best  results  are  produced.  The 
secret  lies  not  in  the  compounding  of 
carefully  guarded  recipes,  the  formula 
for  which  may  be  given  or  refused.  It 
lies  in  the  head,  the  eye,  the  hand  and 
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the  heart.  If  any  proof  were  needed 
that  it  is  not  new  processes,  but  new 
purposes,  which  have  produced  the 
beautiful  results  lately  seen  in  photog- 
raphy, it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  among  the  millions  of  photog- 
raphers who  swarm  all  over  the 
globe,  not  more  than  ten  or  a dozen  in 
France  and  thirty  or  so  in  other  coun- 
tries have,  up  to  this  time,  produced 
proofs  worthy  to  be  called  works  of  art. 
And  how  many  has  each  of  these  men 
produced?  Not  more  than  one  or  two 
in  a year  which  really  deserve  mention. 
This  fact  ought  to  reassure  the  regular 
artists,  who  would  do  very  wisely  to 
open  their  exhibitions  in  black  and 
white  to  the  competition  of  these  modest 
and  enthusiastic  students  who  are  con- 
verging, by  different  roads,  to  the  same 
ideal. 

Next  time  you  walk  down  the  long 
Gallery  of  the  Candelabra  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Antiques  in  the  Vatican,  look 
up  above  the  heads  of  the  Hermes  and 
the  Furies,  the  Silenuses  and  the 
psychopompic  Mercuries,  above  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  with  her  six  breasts, 
and  the  Satyr  extracting  a thorn  from 
the  foot  of  a Faun,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive, upon  the  ceilings  which  have 
been  painted  during  the  present  pontif- 
icate, a curious  allegory.  Science  and 
Art,  represented  by  figures  provided 
with  all  the  appropriate  attributes,  are 
paying  homage  to  Religion.  And  in  due 
order,  among  the  other  figures  comes 
Photography  grasping  her  horrible 
camera.  It  staggers  one  a little,  not 
merely  that  a Torti  should  have  come 
after  a Raphael  and  a Michael-Angelo, 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican  ceil- 
ings, but  that  the  symbolic  goddess  of 
collodion  and  bromo-gelatine  should 
occupy  a niche  corresponding  to  those 
which  are  awarded  to  the  Prophets  and 
tlie  Sibyls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  But 
we  remember  the  verses  addressed  by 
Leo  XIII.  to  the  Princess  Isabel  of 
Bavaria  on  the  “Ars  Fhotographica” : 

. . . Imaginem 
Naturce  Apelles  semulus 
Non  pul  Cirri  or  em  pingeret, 
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and  we  remind  ourselves  that  what  is 
hyperbole  to-day  may  be  truth  to-mor- 
row. What  we  have  already  seen  in 
our  exhibitions  may  not  yet  enable  us 
to  predict  as  much,  but  it  is  more  than 
enough  to  permit  us  to  hope  for  it. 

Robert  de  la  Sizeranne. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCHOOL. 

There  is  still  an  unnamed  Muse.  A 
province  due  to  the  sisterhood,  who  are, 
as  we  now  recognize,  more  than  nine, 
has  no  one  of  them  for  Sovereign.  Yet 
is  not  the  school  fit  to  be  the  kingdom  of 
a Muse? 

It  may  be  true  that  poetry,  like  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  “deems  all  things 
human  akin  to  her.”  But  this  is  to  say 
the  too  much  which  is  to  say  nothing. 
Shopkeeping  and  the  labor  of  the  laun- 
dry are  human  too,  but  the  Muse,  if  she 
has  even  been  surprised  beside  the  till 
or  the  mangle,  has  never  lingered:  not 
even  a Wordsworth  can  domesticate 
her  there.  The  magic  light  that  turns 
cobweb  to  golden  gossamer,  and  strikes 
a sparkle  of  jewels  out  of  an  ash  heap, 
will  away  again,  leaving  no  time  for 
study  and  disillusion.  Whether  a sub- 
ject can  be  called  poetic  is  therefore  a 
question  of  degree;  how  long  and  how 
much  is  the  converse  with  it  of  the 
Muse?  There  are  certainly  themes  in 
which  poetry  is  at  home,  not  a mere 
visitant;  there  is  war  and  the  chase, 
shepherding  and  husbandry,  even  poli- 
tics, when  they  spell  revolution,  even 
commerce,  while  she  is  not  on  ’Change, 
but  is  on  the  seas  between  her  markets. 
Can  poetry  be  made  at  home  in  the 
school? 

The  answer  from  history  would  be 
discouraging.  Not  to  go  back  to  the 
benches  where  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  was  acquired,  boys’  schools 
have  been  described  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Pericles,  but  only  the  Muse  of 
comedy  went  there,  and  that  to  teach 
Aristophanes  the  now  trite  reflection  on 
the  decay  of  manners  among  young  peo- 


ple; no  Muse  guided  thither  even  “our 
Euripides,  the  human.”  And  later, 
while  Virgil  could  sing  not  only  of  the 
camp  but  of  the  farm,  his  lyrist  friend 
presents  the  “old  school”  and  its  head- 
master with  no  more  touch  of  poetry 
than  the  grown  Scotsman  recalls  the 
dominie  and  the  tawse.  If  a Muse  of 
school  there  be,  she  was  till  of  late  a 
Musa  in  partibus,  and  has  but  yesterday 
“set  up  her  stool”  in  a titular  realm. 

Yesterday,  however,  she  did  it— his- 
tory’s yesterday  of  fifty  years  ago. 
For  two  generations  or  near,  it  has  been 
possible  for  a man  to  choose  to  be  a 
schoolmaster  for  the  sake  of  his  bread 
and  of  a task,  but  also  because  that 
way  lies  romance. 

The  English  Midlands  are  not  the 
chosen  land  of  poetry,  though  Shake- 
speare’s Avon  creeps  there  still.  But 
there,  in  two  all  but  neighbor  shires, 
under  their  headstones  sleep  the  two 
men  who  made  a new  tuneful  sister  de- 
scend from  heaven.  We  cannot  give 
her  a name  (it  needs  a Greek  to  name  a 
Muse),  but  only  a title.  She  is  the 
Muse  of  School. 

Of  school,  be  it  understood,  not  of 
education;  these  two  are  not  the  same. 
Certain  educationists  have  said  so  be- 
fore now,  meaning  a sarcasm.  It  is 
true  also  without  the  sarcasm.  There 
may  be,  still  kept  back  by  heaven,  a 
Muse  of  education  too,  and  to  her  may 
be  some  day  given  for  her  kingdom, 
when  she  is  ready  to  inherit  it,  all  that 
can  be  time-tabled,  standarded  and  cer- 
tificated; all  codes,  registers  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  hers.  Why  not?  For  these 
matters  are  great,  though  not  yet  beau- 
tiful; Minerva,  an  imortal,  has  them  in 
care.  But  the  Muse  chooses  and  is  not 
chosen;  and  the  school  is  her  choice  al- 
ready, but  the  board  and  the  syndicate 
are  not. 

Nor  even  so  has  she  chosen  the  school 
everywhere.  The  Frenchman  and  the 
German  must  tell  us  whether  lyc6e  and 
gymnasium  know  her.  She  . had 
scarcely  settled  on  the  Thames  and 
Itchen  and  Avon,  when  she  crossed  the 
sea  to  Ireland;  there,  however,  she  is,  if 
a divinity,  only  a Saxon  one.  And  she 
crossed  the  Tweed  too;  but  there,  since 
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sue  came  down  to  earth  on  the  wrong 
bank  of  that  river,  her  title  is  still  de- 
fective, for  what  are  fifty  years  of 
sojourn  to  a Scot? 

To  drop  the  parable,  is  there  not  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun  in  the  imagina- 
tive affection  which  our  time  bestows 
upon  the  school?  A school  has  become 
to  its  members  the  inspirer  everywhere 
of  a sentiment,  here  and  there  of  even 
a passion.  There  is  a magic  for  them  in 
its  name,  like  that  in  the  name  of  coun- 
try or  in  the  watchword  of  a race;  it 
touches  the  springs  of  ambition  and 
shame,  often  of  action;  there  are  a few 
in  whom  the  quickest  pulse  that  beats 
is  that  which  this  name  stirs.  Was  it 
ever  so  before  in  history  between  a boy 
and  his  school? 

If  it  ever  was,  literature  shows  no 
trace  of  it.  Books  knew  of  school  only 
as  a piece  of  business,  like  apprentice- 
ship or  the  excise;  and  imagination 
touched  its  details  only  for  the  humor- 
ous opportunity  found  in  whipping- 
blocks  and  benches,  ink  blots  and 
thumbed  grammars,  and  the  stolen 
waters  of  the  truant.  Or  men  wrote  of 
schoolboy  affairs  as  one  would  write  of 
the  nursery  or  a visit  to  the  dentist,  as 
of  things  it  might  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss, but  hardly  in  company,  unless 
with  an  apologetic  lightness  of  touch. 
Nowadays  there  are  fictions  in  which 
only  schoolboys  are  the  heroes  and  vil- 
lains, but  grown  men  and  women  read 
them.  Nay,  the  schoolboy’s  life  already 
yields  the  songs  which  please  within 
the  circle,  and  may  any  day  yield  the 
poem  which  will  please  beyond  it. 

There  are  those  who  will  deride  this 
new  interest  in  the  child,  and  say  it  is 
only  fashion’s  last  amusement,  rather 
longer  lived  than  the  aesthetic  craze, 
rather  less  foolish  than  the  athletic;  that 
presently  the  maxim,  by  which  our  own 
little  selves  were  repulsed  in  the  desire 
of  self-expression,  will  be  called  back 
into  use,  and  the  boy  and  his  affairs  will 
be  told  that  they  may  have  in  society  a 
place  but  not  a voice. 

This  is  not  what  will  happen,  how- 
ever. The  new  child-worship  is  not  all 
idolatry,  any  more  than  was  the  old 
wbman-worship.  As  a sex,  so  an  age 
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may  need  to  be  rescued  from  a world- 
old  neglect,  and,  once  rescued,  its  claim 
to  man’s  consideration  may  be  harmo- 
nized but  never  denied.  The  woman, 
since  chivalry  discovered  her  amiable- 
ness, has  never  again  become  the  thrall ; 
and  the  child,  whose  charm  has  been 
so  lately  discovered,  will  not  be  driven 
back  to  the  sordid  shades  where  he  was 
found  two  generations  ago.  No  more 
will  the  poetry  of  childhood  wither 
again,  unless  that  of  womanhood  has 
withered  because  we  now  can  see  that 
half  the  talk  of  chivalry  was  an  insin- 
cere and  foolish  mode.  Doubtless  new 
knowledge  of  mankind,  like  new  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  begins  in  magic;  but  the 
philosopher  outstays  the  magician;  and 
with  the  estate  of  child,  as  of  woman, 
the  world,  having  once  discovered  it, 
will  keep  the  romance  when  it  has  long 
parted  with  the  phantasy. 

However,  our  present  concern  is  not 
the  romance  of  the  child,  but  of  the  boy. 
And  as  yet  only  of  the  boy  born  in  the 
fortunate  home.  That  is  the  necessary 
order  in  the  romantic;  it  moves  down- 
wards, as  they  say  temperance  and  good 
manners  do,  and  as  did  the  reverence 
for  woman.  At  present  I have  only  to 
ask  myself  why  there  is  a poetry  in  the 
life  of  those  schools  for  the  sons  of  the 
gentle  and  the  fortunate  which  the  last 
half  of  this  century  has  nursed  so  zeal- 
ously? If  any  one  charges  me  with  the 
fallacy  of  “many  questions,”  and  would 
have  me  first  prove  the  poetry  to  be 
there  before  I begin  to  account  for  it,  I 
answer,  as  he  who  retorted  to  a critic  of 
his  mansion’s  architecture,  that,  for 
himself,  he  lived  on  the  inside  of  it. 
For  I say  that  I was  a boy  in  a school 
and  am  a man  in  one;  for  me  it  is 
enough  that  it  is  all  glorious  within. 

So  I ask,  of  what  stuff  is  this  poetry 
of  school  made? 

And,  first,  I see  that  it  is  yielded  by 
the  most  elemental  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  which  is  that  school  is  for 
boys,  and  boys  are  men  beginning.  The 
poetry  of  school  is  the  poetry  of  begin- 
nings. 

Why  are  beginnings  poetic?  That  is 
a question  to  which  somewhere  or  other 
lies  an  answer,  but  it  lies  in  the  laps  of 
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philosophers.  We  will  not  go  and  ask 
them.  We  will  rather  recall  ho  w on  some 
summer  morning  of  travel  we  came 
from  bed  into  golden  sunlight,  with  the 
scent  of  dew  upon  it,  and  the  crisp  note 
of  a bird  above  the  spring  in  the  hostel 
garden,  and  the  low  of  cattle  coming  oft 
the  meadows.  How  the  blood  danced  to 
the  piping  of  Pan!  How  the  score  of 
minutes  over  the  hasty  meal  were 
grudged  out  of  the  twelve  coming  hours 
■of  gold  in  the  sliding  magic  landscape 
of  the  traveller’s  day!  Heigh  ho!  and 
then  the  weary  nodding  hours,  the 
jaded  senses  of  mid-afternoon  in  the 
banquette  of  the  coach,  till  at  the  touch 
of  a cold  mountain  shadow  the  soul 
shook  herself  awake  again,  and  poised 
for  the  descent  on  the  white  walls  of  the 
evening  landing-place.  For  him  who 
journeys  in  company  of  youth  it  is  al- 
ways early  morning;  some  one  is 
always  beginning  the  day,  some  one  is 
measuring,  with  eyes  full  of  sunlight, 
bis  vague  landscape  of  achievement, 
and  seeing  every  league  of  it  fresh  with 
the  dew  of  the  morning.  We  know  he 
is  wrong,  and  we  could  tell  him  of  the 
•dusty  mid-day  hedge-rows  and  the 
sleepy  eyes  carried  past  them.  But  we 
do  not.  Would  we  rob  him  of  the  bread 
in  the  strength  of  which  he  will  go? 
Besides,  we  also  know  that  he  is  right; 
his  is  the  illusion  which  is  vision;  for  it 
is  not  the  landscape  that  grows  dull, 
but  the  eyes  that  grow  dim.  His,  per- 
haps, will  not  tire  as  ours  do.  Perhaps. 

That  Perhaps— of  how  much  of  life’s 
beauty  is  it  the  name?  Take  it  away; 
replace  it  with  certainty;  imagine  life’s 
country  to  be  scanned  not  in  the  vague- 
ness and  illusion  of  its  present  perspec- 
tive, but  as  in  a map,  or  as  fields  under 
a bird’s-eye  view,  and  would  not  ro- 
mance be  gone?  That  was  not  so  wise 
a prayer:  “Give  me  to  know  mine  end.” 

Now,  of  a boy  no  one  knows  the  end. 
When  the  generous  lad  has  become  the 
solid  banker  in  the  late  fifties,  we  know 
the  end  too  well,  and  the  dew  of  poetry 
dries  off  him.  And,  to  confirm  our 
view  of  the  charm  of  uncertainty,  let 
this  banker’s  solid  state  be  shaken  by  a 
doubt,  let  it  become  thinkable  that  in- 
solvency may  knock  at  his  door,  even 


his,  to-morrow,  and  a kind  of  poetry  re^ 
clothes  him.  Nay,  for  that,  let  it  only 
cross  our  mind  that  he  is  a man  all  the 
while  as  well  as  a banker,  and  that  one 
day  this  man  will  leave  the  banker  ly- 
ing, and  will  go  out  from  his  money- 
bags “naked”  into  the  gulf,  no  one  able 
to  pronounce  whither— and  how  he  is  at 
once  a figure  of  romance!  Surely  “the 
doubtful  doom  of  human  kind”  is  not 
worn  only  as  a badge  of  our  low  condi- 
tion. It  is  a grace  as  well;  it  chains,  but 
it  crowns  us  too.  And  this  crown  of 
mortality  is  at  its  brightest,  while  it  is 
worn  by  the  boy,  and  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

Not  quite  so.  Make  what  one  may  of 
the  Perhaps,  still  it  is  a word  of  narrow 
limits  for  ninety-nine  of  the  master’s 
hundred.  It  is  but  the  one  who  will  be 
distinguished;  the  rest  will  be  no  better 
than  their  fathers,  and  what  these  are 
you  know. 

Do  I?  To  me  it  seems  that  whatever 
lives  is  distinguished;  it  is  a new  thing 
emerged  from  the  featureless  deep,  a 
thing  which  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be  again.  Distinction  is  life,  writ- 
ten in  more  letters.  He  is  no  fit  master 
of  youth  who  ceases  to  believe  that  dis- 
tinction is  the  goal  of  everything  that 
becomes  a living  soul. 

There  we  have  anticipated  a second 
element  in  the  romance  of  school — the 
charm  bred  of  the  touch  of  human  per- 
sonality. Where  is  this  touch  of  per- 
sonality so  constant  and  so  immediate?' 
That  is  the  fact  which  finds  out  the 
master  whom  Nature  did  not  send  to 
the  school,  and  makes  his  unhappiness; 
his  woe  is  that  the  contact  with  human 
lives  is  too  incessant  and  too  close. 
The  same  fact  makes  the  drama  which 
delights  another.  Admit  that  the  na- 
tures we  touch  are  immature;  still  it  is 
the  immaturity  of  that  which  will  be 
man.  And  all  of  the  man  which  is  in 
the  boy  meets  and  touches  you;  the  na- 
ture fronts  you  whole.  The  grown  man 
presents  to  you  one  side  of  him;  meets 
you  as  the  man  of  business,  but  will  not 
speak  of  hearth  and  home,  or  makes 
company  for  you  as  guest,  but  will  not 
open  on  his  profession.  He  moves  on 
his  course,  a planet  which  keeps  always 
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the  same  face  towards  you,  and  will  not 
abide  your  question  as  to  the  further 
hemisphere.  The  boy  must  abide  your 
question,  if  you  put  it.  It  may  be  un- 
wise to  put  it;  that,  however,  is  an  in- 
quiry for  the  ethic,  not  the  aesthetic,  of 
our  subject.  But,  indeed,  without  any 
questioning,  the  mere  daily  movement 
of  school  life,  its  round  of  work,  play, 
discipline,  intercourse,  makes  revolve 
under  the  eye,  not  perhaps  all  of  na- 
ture’s aspects,  but  very  many  of  them; 
what  is  reserved  you  can  see  into,  if 
time  and  right  occasion  serve.  To  no 
one  but  you,  unless  it  be  here  a priest 
and  there  a doctor,  are  lives  so  laid 
bare.  Immature  lives,  yes,  but  how 
close  you  see  them  and  how  full!  All 
the  passions  that  move  humanity  look 
at  you  out  of  the  windows.  All  the 
kinds  which  Nature  fashions  are  there. 
The  soldier’s  frank  mischief,  the  staid 
plainness  of  the  clerk,  the  scholar  grave- 
faced  or  “looking  elvish;”  Jacob  with 
eyes  of  calculation;  oftener  and  wel- 
comes Esau,  with  eyes  full  of  the  sun, 
and  the  smell  of  the  field  upon  his  rai- 
ment; here  a countenance  with  the 
shadow  on  it  where  you  may  read  a 
prophecy  of  sorrow,  and  there  the  full, 
merry  lips  of  the  faun,  with  neither 
prophecy  nor  remembrance;  faces  with 
the  seal  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  seal  of  the 
villain;  furtive  eyes,  that  provoke  to  dis- 
covery; rebel  eyes,  to  conquest;  loyal 
^yes,  shy,  but  with  a flash  at  you  under 
the  lids;  eyes  of  aspiration  with  a spark 
in  them,  of  repentance,  with  a tear; 
beauty,  with  an  illusion,  it  may  be,  as 
elsewhere,  for  a partial  heart;  vulgarity 
too,  but  even  so  with  rough,  homely 
flavors  as  of  potherb  or  garlic;  and  rus- 
ticity with  the  smell  of  the  good  red 
earth  of  which  Adam  was  moulded: 
last,  now  and  again  it  is  History  which 
fronts  you,  in  features  of  mass  and 
force,  or  with  the  fine  graving  of  race; 
then  once  in  life,  could  you  but  see  it, 
the  genius;  and  once,  could  you  fathom 
it,  the  saint. 

There  are,  however,  other  founts  of 
poetry  than  that  of  personality.  Man 
may  be  the  roof  and  crown  of  things, 
but  he  is  not  also  the  floor  and  base- 
ment. A second  claim  on  the  Muse  is 


advanced  by  Nature.  One  remembers, 
indeed,  how  a generation  sated  with 
Pope  and  convinced  by  Wordsworth  be- 
lieved the  noblest  study  of  mankind 
was  no  longer  man  but  Nature,  and  that 
the  poet  was  there  chiefly  to  make  us 
descriptions  of  the  landscape:  from 
which  error  blossomed  many  paintings 
by  novelist  or  verse-writers  of  skies  and 
fields  on  a fatiguing  breadth  of  canvas; 
ingentia  rura,  which  the  reader,  like 
Virgil’s  wise  husbandman,  will  praise 
and  pass  by.  We  are  now  again  able  to 
perceive  that  Nature  pleases  us  chiefly 
as  the  background  of  man  and  his  pas- 
sions. This  is  why  there  is  for  each 
man  just  one  piece  of  the  physical 
world  which  unfailingly  holds  poetry 
for  him:  it  is  the  plot  which  he  calls 
home.  Home  has  poetry  even  for  the 
children  of  prose.  It  is,  we  are  told, 
the  laws  of  association  which  account 
for  this;  it  is  the  partiality  of  memory 
which  strews  the  glamour  on  the  field 
and  stone  and  timber  of  the  birthplace. 
But  Association,  that  handmaid  of  all 
work  in  modern  psychology,  can  be 
overtasked.  I will  suggest  that  our 
sense  of  beauty  in  the  home  is  rather  a 
part  of  the  birth-instinct,  the  same 
which  discovers  to  us  the  beauty  in  the 
mother’s  face.  Earth,  the  first  of  god- 
desses, is  the  mother  of  us  all;  but  each 
of  us  in  special  knows  the  mighty 
mother  only  by  that  lap  of  earth  which 
nursed  his  beginnings,  by  the  stones 
piled  from  her  quarries,  the  timbers 
that  grew  from  her  sod.  This  is  for 
him  his  mother’s  face,  and  it  is  beauti- 
ful because  it  is  hers  and  he  is  her  child. 
Now  this  romance  of  home,  of  whatever 
stuff  it  is  woven  and  on  whatever  loom, 
has  of  late  been  singularly  transferred 
to  home’s  one-time  antithesis,  the 
school.  Do  the  critics  complain  that  the 
natural  parent  is  being  robbed  of  his 
boy  by  the  professional  parent,  his  mas- 
ter? Let  us  have  the  whole  of  their 
complaint  then.  Is  not  the  home  robbed 
as  well?  Has  not  the  boy’s  love  of  the 
birthplace  gone  a-straying,  and  settled 
on  the  threshold  of  his  Alma  Mater? 
Perhaps  in  truth  neither  parent  nor 
birthplace  is  robbed  at  all;  love  “spreads 
undivided,”  or  can  be  learnt  abroad  to 
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be  used  at  borne.  Anyhow  it  is  not  our 
part  to  stop  and  do  justice  here,  but 
only  to  note  the  fact.  A strange  thing 
has  come  about,  and  the  imaginative 
affections  of  place  cluster  now  where 
no  one  would  have  looked  for  them  half 
a century  ago,  and  invest  with  their 
poetry  what  to  a schoolboy  of  that  time 
was  bleak  land  of  exile.  The  schoolboy, 
do  I say?  But  it  is  not  the  boy’s  affec- 
tions which  are  here  our  concern,  ex- 
cept when  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man, 
the  man  who  becomes  pastor  and'  mas- 
ter in  the  walls  where  a few  summers 
earlier  he  was  scholar,  or  in  walls 
which  presently  wear  for  him  the  same 
beauty  as  his  own.  Ah!  friend  or 
stranger,  but  you  know  it— this  poetry 
of  the  affections  of  place.  You  know  it, 
for  you  have  rested  oars  on  the  broad 
stream’s  bosom  to  see  the  storied  towers 
stand  up  from  the  meadows,  a magic 
air  upon  their  battlements;  or  from  a 
distant  hill  you  have  viewed  the  spire  of 
your  chapel  prick  up  between  the  elms; 
or  the  broad  roof  of  your  stately  hall 
has  taken  the  sunshine  on  it  like  a 
shield;  or  the  rich  window  rises  on  the 
steep  over  the  strong,  clear  mountain 
river,  and  you  have  cried  “If  I forget 

thee !”  What  need  to  persuade  such 

as  you  that  school  has  the  poetry  of 
home? 

One  source  of  the  romance  of  school  is 
left,  and  it  is  worth  all  the  rest. 

“Valiant  warrior,  thou  who  surpass- 
est  in  beauty  the  children  of  men,  gird 
thyself  with  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,” 
cried  the  bishop  after  the  threefold 
accolade  in  the  young  knight’s  ordina- 
tion. “Thou  who  surpassest  in  beauty.” 
Perhaps  there  was  too  often  need  for 
the  prayer,  “God  make  thee  good  as 
thou  art  beautiful.”  But  to  the  mode 
of  life  which  we  call  chivalry,  whatever 
was  its  virtue,  beauty  at  any  rate  can- 
not be  denied.  In  the  school  of  our 
days  chivalry  has  flowered  again; 
and  that  is  why  the  life  of  school  is 
beautiful. 

Recount  the  tale,  in  language  modern 
but  correct,  of  a knight’s  boyhood,  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  are  not  telling  the 
story  of  your  own  boy.  He  is  taken  at 
seven  years  of  age  from  the  care  of  the 


women,  who  yet  have  already  taught 
him  that  he  must  be  a gentleman,  and 
lie  goes  with  a band  of  boys  of  like  con- 
dition to  the  house  of  a noble,  or  it  may 
be  to  a hospital  founded  by  a princely 
patron,  and  ruled  by  some  approved 
knight  as  a school  of  the  gentle  life.  In 
either  case  he  changes  his  natural 
parent  for  a parent  by  profession,  for  it 
is  prescribed  that  if  his  father  be  a 
knight,  he  must  be  trained  “in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  other  knight.”  There  he 
gains  perhaps  some  tincture  of  the  arts, 
the  liberal,  not  the  industrial,  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  training 
lungs  and  muscle,  to  run,  vault,  leap, 
climb  and  throw.  Above  all  he  is  made 
to  “fag,”  and  that  assiduously,  for  his 
elders,  and  he  counts  it  no  dishonor. 
At  times,  perhaps,  he  experiences  the 
rod,  and,  unlike  his  village  brothers  or 
his  peers  abroad,  thinks  no  shame  of  it, 
knowing  that  his  dignity  is  safe.  There 
also  he  is  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
study  fair  manners  and  eat  among 
ladies  in  hall,  to  reverence  the  knightly 
brotherhood,  not  to  flinch  at  pain,  not 
to  brag,  not  to  take  foul  advantage  of 
an  enemy  nor  grudge  a fair  defeat,  to 
stand  by  leader  or  comrade  to  the  end, 
to  play  up  and  play  the  game,  though 
the  game  be  a lost  one;  and,  amid  all 
this,  to  worship  in  deed  and  thought 
one  sovereign  lady;  though,  now  I be- 
think me,  your  son’s  ideal  queen  is  no 
dame  of  flesh  nor  a maiden  at  all,  but 
the  Boon  Mother  of  his  school  brother- 
hood, and  yet  not  the  less  a divinity 
whose  name,  if  tales  are  true,  is  able 
steel  a heart  and  string  an  arm  in  a day 
of  battle. 

Yes,  it  is  the  knightly  life  once  more, 
with  its  virtues  and  its  perversions, 
with  the  gallantry,  the  honor  for  truth 
and  for  hardihood,  the  brotherliness  and 
the  loyalties;  and  also  with  the  narrow- 
nesses, the  pride  of  caste,  the  soldier 
scorn  of  books  and  of  industry  which  is 
not  of  the  open  air,  as  war,  the  chase, 
the  game;  with  the  cavalier’s  dispropor- 
tionate fancy,  his  postponement  of  the 
religious  conviction  to  the  class  senti- 
ment in  which  the  gentleman  is  more 
than  the  Christian;  and  with  the  moral 
perils  which  beset  a < brotherhood  which 
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yet  is  not  a family.  But,  with  its  glory 
and  its  faults,  chivalry  it  is  again,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  life  of  school 
has  romance. 

Some  of  us,  old  enough  to  have  been 
boys  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
school  was  new,  can  witness  that  King 
Arthur’s  men  of  the  Round  Table,  rally- 
ing about  a hero  leader,  sworn  to  a ven- 
ture under  him,  proud  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a cause  to  be  held  against 
the  world,  were  very  plain  to  our  under- 
standings, and  seemed  no  fable,  or  else 
a fable  told  of  us. 

But  chivalry,  it  will  be  said,  is  an 
affair  of  a class;  it  is  a possible  mode  of 
life  only  for  aristocrats;  and  the  public 
schools,  even  the  greatest,  are  now 
democratized.  They  count  their  thou- 
sands where  once  their  fifties,  and  these 
levies  are  in  overwhelming  odds  from 
the  burgess  homes,  not  the  knightly. 
Yes,  but  the  uses  and  sentiments  of  a 
people  are  always  those  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  the  land,  and  we  may  be  glad 
that  the  chivalrous  class  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  school  betimes,  and  able 
to  teach  the  host  of  newcomers  who 
have  brought  their  raw  vigor  and  hu- 
manity, and  alas!  also  their  wealth,  into 
it,  that  older  ideal  of  the  gentle  warrior, 
with  a tradition  of  manners  which 
flower  only  in  homes  of  leisure,  and  a 
standard  of  rank  more  delicate  than  the 
money-bag.  Has  it,  indeed,  been 
enough  noted  how  those  secular  foes, 
militarism  and  industrialism,  which 
are  the  modern  and  preciser  names  for 
the  codes  of  the  knight  and  the  burgher, 
are  meeting  and  allying  and  interchang- 
ing gifts  in  the  school  of  our  day  ? It  is 
a fair  alliance  when  industry  and  war 
have  kissed  each  other,  when  strength 
has  flourished  out  of  the  earth  of  a 
vigorous  nature,  and  courtesy  has 
looked  down  from  the  high  places  of  an 
old  ideal.  The  severer  judges  of  the 
public  school,  who  are  echoing,  if  they 
knew  it,  the  ancient  cry  of  the  town 
against  the  land,  should  here  acknowl- 
edge in  the  system  a fruit  they  are  glad 
to  harvest. 

“Valiant  warrior,  thou  who  surpassest 
in  beauty  the  children  of  men.”  But 
where,  when  all  is  said,  was  the  beauty 


of  the  warrior?  Not  in  knighthood’s 
trappings  and  circumstance,  the  wind 
in  a plume,  the  spark  on  a helmet,  the 
sheen  and  motion  of  a horse.  No;  the 
life  chivalrous  was  beautiful  because  it 
was  the  flowering  of  a spiritual  seed,  of 
a moral  idea,  the  subjection  of  Self, 
with  her  passions  and  her  fears,  to  a 
higher  order— an  order  that,  for  the  men 
of  that  day,  was  imaged  in  the  claims  of 
brotherhood,  fealty,  the  gentle  life,  and 
truth  in  love.  It  is  from  this  unearthli- 
ness, this  inward  glory,  which  was  the 
vision  of  the  few,  but  the  discipline  of 
the  many,  that  there  breathed  on  chiv- 
alry its  air  of  beauty,  the  “light  which 
never  was”  on  stately  panoply,  or  proud 
young  face  of  the  soldier.  Here  is  the 
romance  of  chivalry;  and  no  likeness  of 
habit,  social  complexion,  temper,  predi- 
lection, between  the  modern  school  of 
letters  and  the  mediaeval  school  of 
arms,  can  retain  for  the  one  that  ro- 
mance of  the  other,  unless  behind  the 
new  form  burns  the  old  spirit.  Does  it 
burn  there?  The  question  is  momen- 
tous. Is  our  chivalry  of  the  school  a 
true  phase  of  the  world-old  conflict  of 
“soul  at  war  with  sense?”  Is  the  public 
school  a fortress  held  for  the  ideal 
against  the  earthliness  of  money,  fash- 
ion, luxury,  selfish  competition,  sloth, 
cowardice,  dread  of  pain  and  all  the  other 
forces  of  materialism?  Are  we  rearing 
there  a knight-errantry  fit  to  keep  the 
marches  of  an  empire,  and  to  purge  the 
land  nearer  home  of  wrong,  violence, 
lust?  To  the  gallant  old  chivalrous 
watchwords  what  echoes  come  back 
within  its  walls?  By  the  answer  stands 
or  falls  the  romance  of  school. 

John  Huntley  Shrine. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  POSITION  OF  BRITAIN  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

In  the  remarkable  speech  in  which 
the  under-secretary  for  war  introduced 
his  estimates,  Mr.  Brodrick  made  a 
statement  quite  en  passant,  and  yet  with 
a certain  gravity,  on  which  our  more 
thoughtful  readers  will  do  well  to  re- 
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fleet  at  least  for  a few  moments.  The 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  now 
possess  the  supreme  lordship  over 
eleven  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  all  of  it  habitable, 
much  of  it  thickly  inhabited,  and  some 
of  it  richer  in  potential  sources  of 
wealth  than  any  other  sections  of  the 
globe.  That  is  to  say,  they  own  and 
are  responsible  for,  sometimes  in  the 
most  direct  and  painful  way,  slices  of 
the  world  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  fifty- 
five  times  the  area  of  France,  inhabited 
by  a population  which,  though  part  of  it 
has  never  been  accurately  counted,  can 
hardly  in  the  aggregate  be  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  human  race,  or  if 
we  exclude  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  we  now  hold  only  Gibraltar,  and 
the  territory  of  the  yellow  traces,  in 
which  we  possess  only  the  foothold  of 
birds  of  passage,  very  nearly  a clear 
third.  Over  at  least  half  that  area,  and 
at  least  three-fourths  of  that  population 
— the  proportion  is  really  much  greater, 
the  white  men  outside  these  islands 
being  as  yet  a mere  fraction  of  the 
whole— our  power  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  “absolute”— that  is,  we  can 
do  all  that  any  other  irresponsible 
government  could  do:  can  establish,  or 
refuse  to  establish,  any  endurable  sys- 
tem of  law;  can  tax  up  to  the  limit 
which  produces  insurrection;  can  organ- 
ize as  great  auxiliary  armies  as  we  can 
pay;  and  can  start,  direct,  and  make 
effective  any  system  of  instruction 
which  we  may  agree  to  adopt,  and  can 
bribe  or  coax  or  compel  the  people  to 
adopt  too.  Under  such  circumstances, 
is  it  unreasonable,  can  it  be  priggish, 
ought  it  even  to  be  wearisome,  to  ask 
our  readers,  so  many  of  whom  help  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  to  reflect  earnestly 
whether  our  intellectual  strength— we 
are  not  speaking  for  the  moment  of  our 
physical  force,  which  gains  by  some 
annexations,  e.g.,  that  of  Haussa  terri- 
tory—is  not  sufficiently  mortgaged, 
whether  we  ought  not  deliberately  to 
abstain  from  taking  charge  of  more 
subjects,  at  all  events  in  regions— e.g.. 
the  whole  of  the  vast  Mongolian  region 


—where  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  un- 
dertake the  burden,  the  moral  as  well 
as  physical  burden,  of  founding  an 
empire?  And  is  it  not  time  to  settle 
broadly,  so  far  as  short-sighted  human 
beings  may,  the  principles  upon  which 
we  intend  to  proceed  in  governing  this 
vast  aggregate  of  human  beings  while 
they  are  committed  to  our  charge? 
There  must  be  such  principles,  and 
three  of  them  at  least  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  outlined  by  that  destiny  or 
Providence  which  has  given  to  to  these 
little  and  not  very  fertile  islands  em- 
bedded in  the  chilly  North  Atlantic  so 
vast  a “sphere  of  influence.” 

(1.)  We  are  bound  if  we  conquer  10 
govern,  and  not  lazily  to  shirk  that 
task  under  the  pretext,  in  which  none 
of  us  believe,  that  the  dark  races  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  are  ready  for  self- 
government.  They  are  not  ready,  or, 
with  the  chasm  which  we  all  know  to 
exist  between  their  thoughts  and  our 
thoughts,  their  aspirations  and  our 
hopes,  their  view  and  our  view  of  the 
divine  order,  they  would,  as  they  could 
at  any  moment,  cause  us  to  disappear, 
as  a stratum  of  wheat  grains  would  dis- 
appear in  a sieve  full  of  rape  seed  if  the 
sieve  were  shaken.  There  is  no  power 
whatever  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
govern  India  or  Africa,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, Spanish  America,  to  resist  a general 
effort  of  the  population  to  throw  the 
white  races  out.  Until  they  are  ready 
our  duty  is  to  govern,  to  guide,  to  train, 
in  short,  to  rule,  as  completely  and  with 
as  little  repentance  as  if  we  were  angels 
appointed  to  that  task.  Doubt  upon 
that  point,  hesitation  upon  that  point, 
produces  nothing  except  fear,  and  with 
fear  disappears  the  serenity  of  which 
alone  &ood  government  can  be  born.  It 
follows  that  we  would  grant  no  votes 
to  dark  subjects,  no  initiative  in  politi- 
cal action,  and,  except  through  insur- 
rection, no  vetoing  power,  any  more 
than  we  would  grant  such  authority  to 
the  boys  in  school.  The  ruler  should 
consult  their  opinion  assiduously,  not 
to  obey  it,  but  as  a grand  factor 
towards  his  comprehension  of  the 
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points  at  which  his  guidance  will  be 
fruitful  or  the  reverse,  remembering, 
however,  always,  that  on  certain  moral 
points— as,  for  instance,  infanticide, 
widow-burtiing  or  slavery— the  instinct 
of  humanity  will  always  give  him  the 
necessary  strength.  It  follows  that  the 
rulers  of  all  our  subject  populations 
should  be  chosen  much  more  carefully 
than  we  now  choose,  that  to  regard 
such  choosings  as  patronage  is  very 
nearly  a crime,  and  that  those  who, 
having  been  chosen,  succeed  in  (.heir 
task  should  never  be  removed  until 
they  show  symptoms  either  of  weari- 
ness or  of  exhaustion  of  powers.  To 
talk  of  a “term”  for  a man  like  Lord 
Cromer,  or  Sir  George  Grey,  is  an 
affront  to  the  general  interest  of  hu- 
manity, as  is  also  too  narrow  a limita- 
tion of  his  powers.  The  premier  or  the 
colonial  secretary  should  choose  as  if 
he  were  choosing  a husband  for  his 
daughter,  and  if  the  man  chosen  suc- 
ceeded, the  choice  should  be  very 
nearly  as  permanent.  There  is  no  time 
in  five  years  for  a real  coachman  to 
know  his  cattle,  or  how  so  to  drive  as 
to  bring  out  their  powers.  It  follows 
also  that  the  governing  instrument 
should  be  a trained  service,  and  one  so 
treated  that  it  is  not  hungry  for  gain 
and  regards  dismissal  as  a kind  of  sen- 
tence to  civil  death. 

(2.)  The  control  of  dark  society 
should  be  maintained  always  in  prin- 
ciple, and  except  during  insurrection 
always  in  practice,  through  a regime 
of  law.  The  writer  confesses  that  in 
earlier  life  he  thought  this  an  error,  and 
that  more  could  be  done  for  two-thirds 
of  mankind  through  vigorous  despot 
ism;  but  the  watching  of  years  has  as- 
sured him  that  this  is  a mistake,  that 
into  every  human  will  caprice  will 
enter,  that  law  is  the  supreme  educat- 
ing agent,  and  that  to  give  the  agent  its 
full  efficacy  it  should  have  something 
of  the  inflexibility  which  we  perceive 
in  nature.  It  is  difficult  in  a country 
like  this,  governed  by  law  for  genera- 
tions, to  bring  home  the  reasons  for 
this  belief,  but  there  is  one  branch  of 


the  subject  about  which  the  grand 
dogma  will  perhaps  be  understood. 
Any  fairly  extensive  system  of  law,  be 
it  English,  Roman,  Mahommedan  or 
Chinese,  will,  if  honestly  carried  out — 
and  in  a British  territory  the  corruption 
of  a judge  should  be  an  unpardonable 
crime— allow  the  public  fortune  to  grow 
almost  without  limits.  All  races  are 
industrious  if  they  are  sure  of  their 
wealth,  and  except  under  the  rarest 
circumstances  every  industrious  man 
produces  more  than  will  keep  him  and 
his  house.  India  is  probably  three 
times  as  wealthy,  and  Ceylon  twenty 
times,  as  either  were  under  native 
rulers,  solely  because  as  regards  prop- 
erty, trade  and  inheritance  they  have 
passed  under  rules  of  law  which, 
whether  wise  or  unwise— our  law  of 
caveat  emptor  works  throughout  our 
dark  dominion  infinite  mischief— are 
practically  inflexible.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  able  financier,  or  trader, 
or  planter  will  dispute  this  proposition, 
and  though  it  applies  only  to  commer- 
cial and  property  law,  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  whole  duty  of  citizenship.  Any 
law,  if  it  is  only  maintained  as  a law 
of  nature,  maintains  itself,  gradually 
educates  the  people,  enters  into  their 
instinctive  morality,  and  relieves  them 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of 
human  evil,  the  social  fear  which  is 
always  born  when  mankind  is  sub 
jected  to  capricious  will.  For  the  for- 
mation of  a strong  society  with  healthy 
instincts,  and  an  inherent  power  of 
progress,  better  the  Blue  Laws  of  Con- 
necticut than  the  government  of  the 
Antonines  or  of  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
Mahommedan  law  is  radically  bad  in 
principle,  but  it  is  that  law,  with  its 
imperative  obligations,  which  has  kept 
Mussulman  vitality  from  dying  of  bad 
rulers.  Lynch  Law  is  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  because  behind  it  is  irresis- 
tible physical  force,  but  New  York 
prospers  as  Texas  never  will  till  law 
has  asserted  its  uncontested  supremacy. 

(3.)  And  lastly  there  must  be,  subject 
to  the  action  of  strong  laws  stringently 
carried  out  by  an  adminstration  free 
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from  responsibility  except  to  Great 
Britain,  and  acting  in  important  mat- 
ters through  white  agency  alone,  a 
steadily  maintained  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. Without  freedom  there  can 
be  no  progress  for  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  diffusion  of  wealth,  no  develop- 
ment either  in  the  general  mind,  or 
what  is  nearly  as  important,  in  the 
habit  of  voluntary  association  for  the 
conquest  of  impediments  in  the  way  of 
social  advance.  Wholly  apart  from  the 
doctrine,  which,  nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  a crime  for  a Christian 
to  own  a slave,  slavery  is  fatal  to  social 
progress,  because  the  rulers  of  society 
can  never  display  the  higher  virtues;  to 
true  citizenship,  because  every  freeman 
becomes  necessarily  an  aristocrat  of  the 
bad  type;  and  even  to  industry,  because 
those  who  should  work  hardest  become 
ashamed  of  labor.  The  citizens  of 
Rome  conquered  their  world,  made 
slaves  by  the  million,  and  thencefor- 
ward kept  themselves  alive  upon  state 
doles.  The  single  compulsion  to  work 
should  be  the  awful  one  set  up  by  na- 
ture, that  you  will  starve  if  you  don’t; 
the  single  limitation  on  work  should  be 
that  it  must  not  unfairly  injure  another 
worker.  The  industry  of  millions 
whose  earnings  are  safe  will  soon  make 
the  community  rich,  as  it  has  done 
even  in  the  over-populated  deltas  of 
China  or  the  swarming  villages  of  Bel 
gium  It  is  a mere  corollary  of  this 
broad  principle,  that  freedom  is  a 
right,  that,  subject  to  the  necessity  ot 
maintaining  public  order  and  one  or  two 
rules  of  morality  accepted  by  the  uni- 
versal conscience,  men  should  be  free  to 
say  what  they  like,  write  what  they 
like,  and  learn  what  they  like.  It  is 
only  by  free  utterance  that  the  foolish- 
ness of  most  utterance  is  revealed,  am 
that  men  learn  what  English  politicians 
learn  every  day-what  of  wisdom  theie 
may  be  in  the  voices  of  the  multitude. 
There  is  a good  deal,  if  theie  is  an> 
residuum  of  truth  in  the  ideas  of 
democracy,  and  there  is  some  which 
will  slowly  increase  even  when  the 
democracy  is  black. 


If  these  three  principles  are  main- 
tained, we  may  yet  see  an  endurable 
and  an  advancing  society  in  the  vast 
continents  of  which  we  have  had  the 
audacity  to  undertake  the  rule.  If  the 
first  is  abandoned,  that  rule,  which  re- 
quires at  least  three  centuries  for  its 
full  benefits  to  be  felt,  will  speedily  be 
subverted.  If  the  second  is  given  up, 
the  educative  effect  of  wise  rule  will  be 
simply  nil.  And  if  the  third  is  not 
reverenced,  the  ruled  will  be  debased 
and  the  rulers  demoralized,  until  the 
only  hope  for  the  world  will  lie,  as  it 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  in  a 
vast  upheaval  of  rush  from  outside, 
amidst  which  human  society  every- 
where save  in  Europe  will  again  be 
chaos.  Three  times  already  because  of 
the  neglect  of  these  truths  Asia  has 
thrown  Europe  out,  and  Africa  will  be 
quicker,  more  bloodthirsty,  and  more 
complete  in  its  success. 


From  The  Speaker. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE. 

Amid  all  the  stormy  portents  that 
have  filled  the  sky  of  la  te  there  has  been 
just  one  rift  of  blue.  The  people  of 
this  country  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  learn  last  week  that  much  was  being 
said  in  New  York  as  to  a possible  alli- 
ance between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  suggestion  of  suen 
an  alliance  was  said  to  have  come  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  really 
important  fact  was  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing repudiated  or  treated  with  scorn  m 
America,  it  was  seriously  discussed  and 
heartily  welcomed.  Now,  the  English 
public  knows  nothing  of  any  such  pro- 
posal having  been  made  by  our  govern- 
ment. The  foreign  office  keeps  its 
secrets— only  too  well  sometimes-and 
Mr  Cur  son.  when  he  was  questioned  on 
this  subject  on  Monday  evening,  de- 
clined to  say  anything.  For  our  par  . 
we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  believe  that 
lord  Salisbury  can  have  been  bold 
enough  to  make  such  a proposal  as  that 
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which  has  been  discussed  in  the  Ameri- 
can press.  If  he  has  done  so,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
will  feel  that  he  has  deserved  well  of 
his  country  and  the  world,  and  most 
Liberals,  at  all  events,  will  be  inclined 
to  forgive  him  a great  deal  for  the 
sake  of  this  wise  and  statesmanlike  act. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  recent 
speculations  in  America  are  founded 
upon  mere  rumors;  and  that  they  are 
due  to  the  very  natural  feeling  of  anx- 
iety with  which  the  Americans,  like 
every  other  sane  people,  regard  the 
prospect  of  a possible  war.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  discussions,  the  really  important 
fact  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 
Nothing  more  hopeful  or  inspiring  than 
that  spirit  has  been  seen  in  connection 
with  political  affairs  for  many  a long 
day.  We  have  been  accustomed  of  late 
to  find  any  question  that  affected  this 
country  treated  in  a spirit  the  reverse 
of  friendly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  we  are 
so  often  told,  that  the  feeling  of  un- 
friendliness towards  Great  Britain 
which  too  frequently  finds  expression 
in  the  American  press  is  not  shared  by 
the  better  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Of  that  fact,  all  of  us  who  know 
anything  at  all  upon  the  subject  must, 
indeed,  be  aware.  But  whilst  we  have 
comforted  ourselves  under  demonstra- 
tions of  American  ill-will  with  this 
knowledge,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
been  warned  by  many  of  our  best 
friends  in  the  United  States  that  there 
is  a large  party  there  animated  by  a 
deadly  hatred  of  this  country,  and  thar, 
in  certain  conceivable  circumstances, 
this  party  might  be  able  to  snatch  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  to  bring  about  a war  between 
the  two  nations. 

It  is  a delightful  thing  to  know  that, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  this  anti- 
British  party  in  America  is  not  so  much 
silent  as  active  in  its  support  of  an 
Anglo-American  agreement.  Some  of 
the  newspapers  which  have  discussed 


most  approvingly  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
between  the  two  countries  are  those 
which  were  loudest  in  anti-British 
demonstrations  two  years  ago.  No- 
where, so  far  as  we  know,  has  a word 
been  said  against  the  suggestion  that 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  English 
race  should  enter  into  a friendly  union. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a very  distinct 
gain  for  the  cause  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  So  far  as  Englishmen  are 
concerned,  it  need  not  be  said  that  their 
dearest  wish  is  to  live  on  terms  of  good- 
will and  friendship  with  the  people  of 
America.  In  that  dark  Christmas  sea- 
son of  1895,  when  we  were  stunned  by 
the  sudden  explosion  of  an  unsuspected 
and  inexplicable  feeling  of  hatred 
towards  us  in  America,  no  attempt  was 
made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  con- 
ceal the  true  state  of  our  feelings 
towards  our  assailants.  We  were  cut 
to  the  quick  by  the  thought  that  a na- 
tion towards  which  we  entertained 
feelings  of  brotherly  affection,  and  with 
whom  we  regarded  a serious  quarrel  as 
being  almost  sacrilegious,  should  have 
harbored  so  very  different  a feeling 
towards  ourselves.  In  those  days, 
when  the  peace  of  the  world  hung  upon 
a thread,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
not  a word  was  uttered  in  this  country 
that  was  calculated  to  inflame  the  con- 
troversy in  which  we  found  ourselves 
so  suddenly  involved.  It  was  grief  and 
amazement,  not  rage,  that  moved  us 
under  the  storm  of  hatred  which  with- 
out an  instant’s  warning  had  swept 
down  upon  us  from  the  West.  If  any 
Americans  imagined  that  the  manner 
in  which  we  met  the  direct  provoca- 
tions we  then  received  was  due  to  any 
lack  of  national  spirit  or  fibre,  they  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  being  unde- 
ceived. Hardly  had  the  severest  stress 
of  the  situation  caused  by  President 
Cleveland’s  message  been  relieved  than 
we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
much  smaller  provocation,  offered  by  a 
nation  much  nearer  to  us,  and  from  a 
military  point  of  view  much  more  for- 
midable, than  the  United  States.  The 
self-control  Ave  had  maintained  under 
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the  cruel  blow  we  had  received  from 
our  kinsmen  in  America  disappeared  in- 
stantly when  we  found  that  the  Ger- 
man emperor  had  taken  up  an  attitude 
of  apparent  hostility  to  us.  It  was  by 
something  like  a miracle  that  a war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Germany  was 
then  avoided. 

The  mere  remembrance  of  these  facts 
must  convince  Americans  that  there  is 
in  this  country  the  most  sincere  desire 
for  the  permanent  union  of  the  two  na- 
tions. For  many  a year  past  such  a 
union  has  been  dreamt  of  and  longed 
for  by  the  best  men  in  both  countries. 
The  statesmen  of  every  country  know 
that  the  close  alliance  of  the  British 
empire  and  the  American  republic  will 
furnish  the  surest  of  all  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  will  mean  more  than  this, 
however.  It  will  afford  proof  that  the 
reign  of  law  and  of  that  individual 
liberty  which  finds  its  best  guarantee 
under  the  law  is  not  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  caprices  of  reactionary  rulers 
and  governments,  but  is  to  be  perma- 
nently extended  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  Is  it  possible  that  any  states- 
man, either  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  can  set  before  himself  a nobler 
object  to  which  to  devote  the  energies 
of  his  life  than  this?  Whatever  may 
be  the  actual  state  of  the  relations  of 
the  governments  of  London  and  Wash- 
ington with  regard  to  the  idea  of  an 
Anglo-American  agreement,  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  rest  assured  that,  if 


they  wish  it,  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain wish  it  also.  We  do  not  know  that 
a specific  alliance  to  deal  with  a par- 
ticular question  is  the  best  way  of 
bringing  about  such  an  agreement. 
Formal  alliances  are  too  often  like 
leases,  they  come  to  an  end  in  time. 
But  a feeling  of  mutual  friendship  and 
confidence,  founded  upon  the  sense  of 
kinship  in  blood,  language  and  ideas, 
and  strengthened  by  a treaty  of  arbi- 
tration which  would  practically  put  an 
end  to  the  risk  of  any  serious  rupture 
between  us,  would  place  both  England 
and  the  United  States  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  of  the  storms  which  now  agi- 
tate both  countries.  We  have  no  wish 
to  ask  the  Americans  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles, just  as  we  feel  convinced  that  they 
are  far  too  proud  to  desire  that  we 
should  fight  theirs.  But  what  we  do 
wish,  and  what  the  wise  men  on  both 
sides  must  most  earnestly  desire,  is  that 
each  nation  shall  feel  that  it  has  in  the 
other  a friend,  a brother,  on  whose  sym- 
pathy it  can  rely  in  its  time  of  need. 
It  was  well  said  by  an  American  news- 
paper last  week  that  there  are  at  least 
two  contingencies  in  which  we  may 
count  upon  the  creation  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  One  would  be  a 
joint  attack  upon  the  United  States  by 
the  great  continental  powers,  and  the 
other  an  attempt  by  the  same  powers 
to  isolate  and  humiliate  Great  Britain 
In  that  sentiment  we  believe  that  there 
is  nobody  in  this  country  who  will  not 
heartily  concur. 


A New  Life-Belt.— Swimmers  are  gen- 
erally very  suspicious  with  regard  to 
life-belts,  for  unless  these  contrivances 
are  well  made  and  properly  adjusted 
they  are  positively  dangerous  in  use. 
Some  are  so  bulky  that  they  impede  all 
action.  This  defect  certainly  applies  to 
the  cork  waistcoats  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Lifeboat  Institution,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  recent  fatal 
capsizing  of  a lifeboat  at  Margate  the 
men  had  not  donned  their  corks  on  this 
very  ground.  A new  kind  of  belt- 
known  as  the  Louiton  float— is  described 


and  illustrated  in  a French  journal;  and 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a conger  eel 
with  conical  ends.  Made  of  sheet  rub- 
ber, it  passes  round  the  neck,  across  the 
chest,  and  round  the  waist,  and  can  be 
inflated  in  one  minute  by  the  mouth; 
and  its  weight  is  about  one  pound. 
This  life-belt  or  float  is  flexible,  light 
and  easily  placed  in  position.  It  can  be 
worn  without  inconvenience,  and  is  de- 
signed, among  other  purposes,  for  the 
use  of  swimming-schools.— Chambers’s  • 
Journal. 


The  Living  Age.— Supplement. 
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From  Scribner’s  Magazine. 

A DIPLOMATIC  MISSION. 

The  colonel  had  stopped  in  his  walk, 
and  had  been  peering  eagerly  down  the 
leafy  path  through  the  garden.  “Is  that 
not  Zara  coming  now?”  he  asked. 
“Look,  your  eyes  are  better  than  mine.” 

Barrat  rose  quickly  and  the  two  men 
walked  forward,  and  bowed  with  the 
easy  courtesy  of  old  comrades  to  a tall, 
fair  girl  who  came  hurriedly  up  the 
steps.  The  Countess  Zara  was  a young 
woman,  but  one  who  had  stood  so  long 
on  guard  against  the  world  that  the 
strain  had  told,  and  her  eyes  were  hard 
and  untrustful,  so  that  she  looked  much 
older  than  she  really  was.  Her  life 
was  of  two  parts.  There  was  little  to 
be  told  of  the  first  part;  she  was  an  En- 
glish girl  who  had  come  from  a manu- 
facturing town  to  study  art  and  live 
alone  in  Paris,  where  she  had  been  too 
indolent  to  work,  and  too  brilliant  to 
remain  long  without  companions  eager 
for  her  society.  Through  them  and  the 
stories  of  her  wit  and  her  beauty  she  had 
come  to  know  the  King  of  Messina,  and 
with  that  meeting  the  second  part  of 
her  life  began;  for  she  had  found  some- 
thing so  attractive,  either  in  his  title  or 
in  the  cynical  humor  of  the  man  him- 
self, that  for  the  last  two  years  she  had 
followed  his  fortunes,  and  Miss  Muriel 
Winter,  art  student,  had  become  the 
Countess  Zara,  and  an  uncrowned 
queen.  She  was  beautiful,  with  great 
masses  of  yellow  hair  and  wonderful 
brown  eyes.  Her  manner  when  she 
spoke  seemed  to  show  that  she  despised 
the  world  and  those  in  it  almost  as  thor- 
oughly as  she  despised  herself. 

On  the  morning  of  her  return  from 
Messina,  she  wore  a blue  serge  yachting 
suit  with  a golf  cloak  hanging  from  her 
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shoulders,  and  as  she  crossed  the  ter- 
race she  pulled  nervously  at  her  gloves 
and  held  out  her  hand  covered  with 
jewels  to  each  of  the  two  men. 

“I  bring  good  news,”  she  said,  with 
an  excited  laugh.  “Where  is  Louis?” 

“I  will  tell  his  Majesty  that  you  have 
come.  You  are  most  welcome,”  the 
baron  answered. 

But  as  he  turned  to  the  door  it  opened 
from  the  inside  and  the  king  came 
toward  them,  shivering  and  blinking 
his  eyes  in  the  bright  sunlight.  It 
showed  the  wrinkles  and  creases  around 
his  mouth  and  the  blue  veins  under  the 
mottled  skin,  and  the  tiny  lines  at  the 
corners  of  his  little  bloodshot  eyes  that 
marked  the  pace  at  which  he  had  lived 
as  truthfully  as  the  rings  on  a tree- 
trunk  tell  of  its  quiet  growth. 

He  caught  up  his  long  dressing-gown 
across  his  chest  as  though  it  were  a 
mantle,  and  with  a quick  glance  to  see 
that  there  were  no  other  witnesses  to 
his  deshabille,  bent  and  kissed  the 
woman’s  hand  and  taking  it  in  his  own 
stroked  it  gently. 

“My  dear  Marie,”  he  lisped,  “it  is  like 
heaven  to  have  you  back  with  us  again. 
We  have  felt  your  absence  every  hour. 
Pray  be  seated,  and  pardon  my  robe.  I 
saw  you  through  the  blinds  and  could 
not  wait.  Tell  us  the  glorious  news. 
The  baron’s  good  words  I have  already 
overheard;  I listened  to  them  with  great 
entertainment  while  I was  dressing.  I 
hoped  he  would  say  something  discourt- 
eous or  foolish,  but  he  was  quite  dis- 
creet until  he  told  Erhaupt  that  he  had 
kept  back  none  of  the  money.  Then  I 
lost  interest.  Fiction  is  never  so  enter- 
taining to  me  as  the  truth  and  real  peo- 
ple. But  tell  us  now  of  your  mission 
and  of  all  you  did;  and  whether  success 
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ful  or  not,  be  assured  you  are  most 
welcome.” 

The  Countess  Zara  smiled  at  him 
doubtfully  and  crossed  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  glancing  anxiously  over  her 
shoulder. 

“I  must  be  very  brief,  for  Kalonay 
and  Father  Paul  are  close  behind  me,” 
she  said.  “They  only  stopped  for  a mo- 
ment at  the  custom-house.  Keep 
watch,  baron,  and  tell  me  when  you  see 
them  coming.” 

Barra t moved  his  chair  so  that  it 
faced  the  garden-path,  the  king  crossed 
his  legs  comfortably  and  wrapped  his 
padded  dressing-robe  closer  around  his 
slight  figure,  and  Erhaupt  stood  leaning 
on  the  back  of  his  chair  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fine,  insolent  beauty  of  the 
woman  before  them. 

She  nodded  her  head  toward  the  sol- 
diers who  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  ter- 
race as  silent  and  immovable  as  blind 
beggars  before  a mosque.  “Do  they 
understand?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  the  king  assured  her.  “They 
understand  nothing,  but  that  they  are  to 
keep  people  away  from  me— and  they  do 
it  very  well.  I wish  I could  import 
them  to  Paris  to  help  Niccolas  fight  off 
creditors.  Continue,  we  are  most  impa- 
tient.” 

“We  left  here  last  Sunday  night,  as 
you  know,”’  she  said.  “We  passed 
Algiers  the  next  morning  and  arrived 
off  the  island  at  mid-day,  anchoring  out- 
side in  the  harbor.  We  flew  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron’s  pennant,  and  an 
owner’s  private  signal  that  we  invented 
on  the  way  down.  They  sent  me 
ashore  in  a boat,  and  Kalonay  and 
Father  Paul  continued  on  along  the 
southern  shore,  where  they  have  been 
making  speeches  in  all  the  coast  towns 
and  exciting  the  people  in  favor  of  the 
revolution.  I heard  of  them  often  while 
I was  at  the  capital,  but  not  from  them. 
The  president  sent  a company  of  carbi- 
neers to  arrest  them  the  very  night  they 
returned  and  smuggled  me  on  board  the 
yacht  again.  We  put  off  as  soon  as  I 
came  over  the  side  and  sailed  directly 
here. 


“As  soon  as  I landed  on  Tuesday  I 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Messina,  and  sent 
my  card  to  the  president.  He  is  that 
man  Palaccio,  the  hotel-keeper’s  son; 
the  man  you  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  writing  pamphlets  against  the 
monarchy,  and  who  lived  in  Sicily  dur- 
ing his  exile.  He  gave  me  an  audience 
at  once  and  I told  my  story.  As  he 
knew  who  I was  1 explained  that  I had 
quarrelled  with  you,  and  that  I was 
now- prepared  to  sell  him  the  secrets  of 
an  expedition  which  you  were  fitting 
out  with  the  object  of  re-establishing 
yourself  on  the  throne.  He  wouldn’t 
believe  that  there  was  any  such 
expedition,  and  said  it  was  a black- 
mail and  threatened  to  give  me  to  the 
police  if  I did  not  leave  the  island  in 
twenty-four  hours — he  was  exceedingly 
rude.  So  I showed  him  receipts  for 
ammunition  and  rifles  and  Maxim  guns, 
and  copies  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  expedition,  and  papers  of  the  yacht 
in  which  she  was  described  as  an  ar- 
mored cruiser,  and  he  rapidly  grew 
polite,  even  humble,  and  I made  him 
apologize  first,  and  then  take  me  out  to 
luncheon.  That  was  the  first  day.  The 
second  day  telegrams  began  to  come  in 
from  the  coast-towns,  saying  that  the 
Prince  Kalonay  and  Father  Paul,  were 
preaching  and  exciting  the  people  to  re- 
bellion, and  travelling  from  town  to 
town  in  a man-of-war.  Then  he  was 
frightened.  The  prince  with  his  popu- 
larity in  the  south  was  alarming 
enough,  but  the  prince  and  Father  Su- 
perior to  help  him  seemed  to  mean  the 
end  of  the  Republic. 

“I  learned  while  I was  down  there 
that  the  people  think  that  the  father 
put  some  sort  of  a ban  on  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  do  with 
driving  the  Dominican  monks  out 
of  the  island  and  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries.  I don’t 
know  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  they 
believe  he  did,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
and  that  superstitious  little  beast,  the 
president,  certainly  believed  it:  he  at- 
tributed everything  that  had  gone 
wrong  on  the  island  to  that  cause. 
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Why,  if  a second  cousin  of  the  wife  of 
a brother  of  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
to  fire  a church  falls  off  his  horse  and 
breaks  his  leg,  they  say  that  he  is  under 
the  curse  of  the  Father  Superior,  and 
there  are  many  who  believe  the  Repub- 
lic will  never  succeed  until  Paul  returns 
and  the  Church  is  re-established.  The 
government  seems  to  have  kept  itself 
well  informed  about  your  Majesty’s 
movements,  and  it  has  never  felt  any 
anxiety  that  you  would  attempt  to  re- 
turn, and  it  did  not  fear  the  Church 
partly  because  it  knew  that  without  you 
the  priests  could  do  nothing.  But  when 
Paul,  whom  the  common  people  look 
upon  as  a living  saint  and  martyr,  re- 
turned hand  in  hand  with  your  man 
Friday,  they  were  in  a panic  and  felt 
sure  the  end  had  come.  So  the  presi- 
dent called  a hasty  meeting  of  his 
cabinet.  And  such  a cabinet!  I wish 
you  could  have  seen  them,  Louis,  with 
me  in  the  centre  playing  on  them  like 
an  advocate  before  a jury.  They  were 
the  most  dreadful  men  I ever  met,  bour- 
geois and  stupid  and  ugly  to  a degree. 
Two  of  them  were  commission  mer- 
chants, and  one  of  them  is  old  Doctor 
Gustavanni,  who  kept  the  chemist’s 
shop  in  the  Piazza  Royale.  They  were 
quite  silly  with  fear,  and  they  begged 
me  to  tell  them  how  they  could  avert 
the  fall  of  the  Republic  and  prevent 
your  landing.  And  I said  that  it  was 
entirely  a question  of  money,  that  if 
we  were  paid  sufficiently  the  expedition 
would  not  land  and  we  would  leave 
them  in  peace,  but  that ” 

The  king  shifted  his  legs  uneasily, 
and  coughed  behind  his  thin,  pink 
fingers. 

“That  was  rather  indiscreet,  was  ii 
not,  Marie?”  he  murmured.  “The  idea 
was  to  make  them  think  that  I,  at  least, 
was  sincere,  was  not  that  it?  To  make 
it  appear  that  though  there  were  trai- 
tors in  his  camp,  the  king  was  in  most 
desperate  earnest.  If  they  believe  that, 
you  see,  it  will  allow  me  to  raise 
another  expedition  as  soon  as  the 
money  we  get  for  this  one  is  gone,  but 
if  you  have  let  them  know  that  I am  the 
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one  who  is  selling  out,  you  have  killed 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
They  will  never  believe  us  when  we  cry 
wolf  again ” 

“You  must  let  me  finish,”  Zara  inter- 
rupted. “I  did  not  involve  you  in  the 
least.  I said  that  there  were  traitors  in 
the  camp  of  whom  I was  the  envoy,  and 
that  if  they  would  pay  us  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  we  would  promise 
to  allow  the  expedition  only  to  leave 
the  yacht.  Their  troops  could  then 
make  a show  of  attacking  our  landing- 
party  and  we  would  raise  the  cry  of 
‘treachery’  and  retreat  to  the  boats. 
By  this  we  would  accomplish  two 
things— we  would  satisfy  those  who  had 
contributed  funds  toward  the  expedi- 
tion that  we  had  at  least  made  au 
honest  effort,  and  your  Majesty  would 
be  discouraged  by  such  treachery  from 
ever  attempting  another  attack.  The 
money  was  to  be  paid  two  weeks  later 
in  Paris,  to  me  or  to  whoever  brings 
this  ring  that  I wear.  The  plan  we 
finally  agreed  upon  is  this:  the  yacht  is 
to  anchor  off  Basnai  next  Thursday 
night.  At  high  tide,  which  is  just  about 
daybreak,  we  are  to  lower  our  boats 
and  land  our  men  on  that  long  beach 
to  the  south  of  the  breakwater.  The 
troops  of  the  Republic  are  to  lie  hiddeu 
in  the  rocks  until  our  men  have  formed. 
Then  they  are  to  fire  over  their  heads 
and  we  are  to  retreat  in  great  confu- 
sion, return  to  the  yacht  and  sail  away. 
Two  weeks  later  they  are  to  pay  the 
money  into  my  hands,  or,”  she  added 
with  a smile,  as  she  held  up  her  fourth 
finger,  “to  whoever  brings  this  ring. 
And  I need  not  say  that  the  ring  will 
not  leave  my  finger.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  as 
though  the  men  were  waiting  to  learn  if 
she  had  more  to  tell,  and  then  the  king 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  softly. 
He  saw  Erhaupt’s  face  above  his 
shoulder,  filled  with  the  amazement 
and  indignation  of  a man  who  as  a 
duellist  and  as  a soldier  had  shown  a 
certain  brute  courage,  and  the  king 
laughed  again. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  colonel?” 
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he  cried,  gayly.  “They  are  a noble 
race,  my  late  subjects.” 

“Bah,”  exclaimed  the  German.  “I 
didn’t  know  we  were  dealing  with  a 
home  for  old  women.” 

The  baron  laughed  comfortably.  “It 
is  like  taking  money  from  a blind  beg- 
gar’s hat,”  he  said. 

“Why,  with  two  hundred  men  that  I 
could  pick  up  in  London,”  Erhaupt  de- 
clared, contemptuously,  “I  would 
guarantee  to  put  you  on  the  throne  in 
a fortnight” 

“Heaven  forbid,”  exclaimed  his 
Majesty.  “So  they  surrendered  as 
quickly  as  that,  did  they?”  he  asked, 
nodding  toward  Madame  Zara  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  countess  glanced  over  her 
shoulder  and  bit  her  lips  in  some  cha- 
grin. Her  eyes  showed  her  disappoint- 
ment. “It  may  seem  an  easy  victory  to 
you,”  she  said,  consciously,  “but  I 
doubt,  knowing  all  the  circumstances, 
if  any  of  your  Majesty’s  gentlemen 
could  have  served  you  as  well.  It 

needed  a woman  and ” 

“It  needed  a beautiful  woman,”  in- 
terrupted the  king,  quickly,  in  a tone 
that  he  would  have  used  to  a spoiled 
child.  “It  needed  a woman  of  tact,  a 
woman  of  courage,  a woman  among 
women — the  Countess  Zara.  Do  not 
imagine,  Marie,  that  we  undervalue 
your  part.  It  is  their  lack  of  courage 
that  distresses  Colonel  Erhaupt.” 

“One  of  them,  it  is  true,  did  wish  to 
fight,”  the  countess  continued,  with  a 
smile.  “A  Frenchman  named  Renaud, 
whom  they  have  put  in  charge  of  the 
army.  He  scoffed  at  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, but  they  told  him  that  a foreigner 
could  not  understand  as  they  did  the 
danger  of  the  popularity  of  the  Prince 
Kalonay  who,  by  a speech  or  two 
among  the  shepherds  and  fishermen, 
could  raise  an  army.” 

The  king  snapped  his  fingers  impa- 
tiently. 

“An  army  of  brigands  and  smug- 
glers!” he  exclaimed.  “That  for  his 


popularity!”  But  he  instantly  raised 
his  hands  as  though  in  protest  at  his 
own  warmth  of  speech  and  in  apology 
for  his  outbreak. 

“His  zeal  will  ruin  us  in  time.  He  is 
deucedly  in  the  way,”  he  continued,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  easy  cynicism.  “We 
should  have  let  him  into  our  plans  from 
the  first,  and  then  if  he  chose  to  take  no 
part  in  them  we  would  at  least  have 
had  a free  hand.  As  it  is  now,  we  have 
three,  different  people  to  deceive;  this 
cabinet  of  shop-keepers,  which  seems 
easy  enough;  Father  Paul  and  his 
fanatics  of  the  Church  party,-  and  this 
apostle  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
Kalonay.  And  he  and  the  good  father 
are  not  fools ” 

At  these  words  Madame  Zara  glanced 
again  toward  the  garden,  and  this  time 
with  such  evident  uneasiness  in  her 
face  that  Barrat  eyed  her  with  quick 
suspicion. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked,  sharply. 
“There  is  something  you  have  not  told 
us.” 

The  woman  looked  at  the  king,  and 
he  nodded  his  head  as  though  in  assent. 
“I  had  to  tell  them  who  else  was  in  the 
plot  besides  myself,”  she  said,  speaking 
rapidly.  “I  had  to  give  them  the  name 
of  some  man  whom  they  knew  would 
be  able  to  do  what  I have  promised  we 
could  do— who  could  put  a stop  to  the 
revolution.  The  name  I gave  was  his— 
Kalonay’s.” 

Barrat  threw  himself  forward  in  his 
chair. 

“Kalonay’s?”  he  cried,  incredulously. 

“Kalonay’s?”  echoed  Erhaupt. 
“What  madness,  madame.  Why  name 
the  only  one  who  is  sincere?” 

“She  will  explain,”  said  the  king,  in 
an  uneasy  voice;  “let  her  explain.  She 
has  acted  according  to  my  orders  and 
for  the  best,  but  I confess  I ” 

“Someone  had  to  be  sacrificed,”  re- 
turned the  woman,  boldly,  “and  why 
not  he?” 

From  “The  King’s  Jackal.”  By  Richard  Hard' 

ing  Davis. 
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From  Harper’s  Magazine. 

“DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS.’’ 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  brain  is  distinctly  a double  organ. 
But  I should  qualify  this  asertion  by 
another,  to  the  effect  that  essentially 
the  superiority  of  the  left  hemisphere 
confers  upon  us  all  the  attributes  of  a 
single  personality.  Regarded  as  a mere 
structure,  we  certainly  possess  a double 
brain.  Viewed  as  an  attractive  organ 
in  the  healthy  and  normal  condition, 
the  brain  is  essentially  a single  worker. 
We  may  find  interesting  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view  in  considering 
the  byways  of  brain  action  to  which  I 
have  referred.  In  the  common  walks 
of  life  we  may  perhaps  discover  evi- 
dences of  this  occasional  dual  action  of 
the  brain;  but  the  most  pertinent  proofs 
of  the  brain’s  duplex  work  are  those 
observed  in  connection  with  the  un- 
usual states  of  mind  known  as  “double 
consciousness”  or  “double  personality.” 

A simple  illustration  of  this  double 
personality  may  be  afforded  by  the  con- 
sideration of  a mental  state  doubtless 
familiar  to  many  of  my  readers.  From 
this  simple  aberration  in  the  way  of 
brain-work  one  may  pass  very  naturally 
to  other  states  of  more  serious  and  more 
typical  character,  illustrative  of  the  un- 
equal or  dissociated  action  of  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

When  one  has  gone  to  visit  some  place 
or  other  to  which  one  is  a perfect 
stranger,  there  will  occasionally  come 
over  him  a weird  feeling  of  absolute 
familiarity  with  the  features  of  the 
scene.  I am  not  here  alluding  to  in- 
stances in  which  an  infantile  memory 
has  simply  been  revived;  that  is  to  say, 
where  a person  who  in  his  early  life 
has  been  taken  to  the  place  in  question 
has  suddenly  had  his  inoperative  and 
dormant  memory-cells  awakened  to  the 
recollection  and  perception  of  the  scene 
before  him.  Nor  am  I speaking  of 
show-places.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing of  on  visiting,  say,  Shakespeare’s 
tomb  or  Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage  one 
should  experience  a certain  sense  of  fa- 
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miliarity  with  the  surroundings.  That 
to  which  I refer  is  a distinct  feeling  of 
consciousness  that  we  have  been  in  the 
place  before;  that  it  is  well  known  to 
us,  even  if  the  recognition  of  it  is  also 
dimly  appreciated;  and  that  it  is  an  ex- 
perience of  actual  past  familiarity  with 
the  scene,  and  not  a mere  chance  recol- 
lection of  the  situation  which  is  present 
with  us.  I say  such  feelings  are  not 
uncommon,  and  they  have  been  alluded 
to  by  poets  without  number,  and  by 
prose-writers  as  well.  It  seems  as  if 
“our  life  for  the  moment  exists  in  du- 
plicate, that  we  have  lived  through  that 
moment  before,  and  shall  again,”  as 
Thomas  Hardy  puts  it.  This  is  what 
Tennyson  means  when  he  says: — 

Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 

That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 

Of  something  felt,  like  something  here: 
Of  something  done,  I know  not  where; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

Rossetti’s  words  attest  the  same  idea:— 

I have  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I cannot  tell; 

I know  the  grass  before  the  door, 

The  keen,  sweet  smell, 

The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the 
shore. 

Dickens,  too,  in  “David  Copperfield,” 
speaks  of  “a  feeling  which  comes  over 
us  occasionally  of  what  we  are  saying 
or  doing  having  been  done  in  a remote 
time;  of  our  having  been  surrounded 
dim  ages  ago  by  the  same  forces,  ob- 
jects and  circumstances;  of  our  know- 
ing perfectly  well  what  will  be  said 
next,  as  if  we  suddenly  remembered  it.” 
Out  of  some  such  ideas,  I dare  say,  the 
old  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  itself 
may  have  arisen;  of  antecedent  states 
of  being,  whereof  some  dim  remem- 
brances have  become  projected  into  the 
life  that  now  is.  I well  remember  an 
elderly  lady,  who  was  persistently 
affected  with  such  phases  of  mind,  ar- 
guing with  me  that  it  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish her  in  the  firm  belief  that  she  had 
been  “somebody  else”  before  she  be- 
came her  present  self.  What  is  pos- 
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sible  to  her  may  have  been  possible  in  suddenly  stop  for  a second  or  two  on 
the  case  of  the  ancients,  merely  trans-  the  street,  lose  consciousness  for  that 
lating  an  aberrant  phase  of  brain,  and  second,  and  then  resume  his  conversa- 
translating  it  erroneously,  in  terms  of  tion  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  is 
the  mystical.  not  improbable  that  cases  of  somnam- 

In  this  feeling  of  ill-defined  conscious-  bulism,  and  specially  those  in  which  an 
ness,  I think,  we  find  merely  an  illustra-  amount  of  apparent  intelligence  is  wit- 
tion  of  the  irregular  action  of  the  two  nessed  in  the  performance  of  certain 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Let  us  sup-  purposive  acts  by  the  sleeping  indi- 
pose with  Wigan  that  in  our  natural  vidual,  may  be  explained  similarly — on 
life  we  have  practically  a simultaneous  the  activity  of  one  half  of  the  brain, 
action  of  the  two  halves  of  the  brain;  while  the  other  half  is  practically 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  let  asleep  and  inhibited  in  its  action.  As 
us  imagine  that  the  left  half  of  the  evincing  the  extraordinary  stimulus 
brain,  attuned  in  its  action  to  the  work  which  these  abnormal  brain  states  may 


of  the  right  hemisphere,  gives  us  nor- 
mal perceptions,  and  enables  us  to  draw 
normal  and  correct  conclusions.  Then, 
on  visiting  an  absolutely  strange  place, 
we  experience  no  such  sense  of  past  fa- 
miliarity with  it.  Our  consciousness 
exercises  its  functions  properly  and  se- 
dately, and  we  know  the  scene  to  be 
new  and  unfamiliar  to  us.  But  sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  one  hemis- 
phere of  the  brain  acts  ever  so  slightly 
out  of  time  with  the  other  lobe;  what 
will  be  the  result?  The  more  active 
half— let  us  presume  the  left — will 
rapidly  take  in  all  our  surroundings  in- 
dependently of  the  other  hemisphere, 
so  that  when  the  latter  has,  independ- 
ently in  its  turn,  also  viewed  and  ap- 
preciated the  scene  before  it,  it  is  con- 
fronted with  a consciousness  already 
ours  in  virtue  of  the  quicker  action  of 
the  left  lobe.  We  have  in  this  wtey  ac- 
quired a double  consciousness  of  what 
is  seen,  and  the  first  intelligence  is  the 
cause  of  the  sense  of  familiarity  to  the 
second. 

From  this  relatively  trivial  byway  of 
brain  action  we  may  advance  to  more 
serious  phases.  I may  presume  that, 
as  often  as  not,  the  most  typical  cases 
of  double  personality  are  associated 
with  some  form  or  other  of  nervous  dis- 
order. Epilepsy,  for  instance,  in  a 
mild  form,  is  often  responsible,  I be- 
lieve, for  such  manifestations  of  un- 
equal action  of  the  brain  hemispheres. 
A person,  the  subject  of  the  minor  de- 
gree of  epilepsy  called  petit  mat , may 


confer  on  the  subjects  thereof,  I may 
quote  the  instance  given  by  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson  of  a servant-girl  who,  in 
describing  her  seizures  of  epileptic  na- 
ture, told  him  that  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  everything  that  occurred  to  her  in 
her  childhood  came  back  to  her,  but 
that  everything  passed  so  quickly  and 
was  so  soon  gone  that  she  could  not  de- 
scribe it.  The  analogy  between  this 
girl’s  case  and  the  false  sense  of  fa- 
miliarity of  which  I have  spoken  is 
certainly  remarkable.  It  teaches  us 
how  thin  is  the  boundary-line  which 
may  be  drawn  between  a slight  and 
temporary  derangement  and  a grave 
malady  of  the  brain. 

From  “Some  Byways  of  the  Brain.”  By  Andrew 
Wilson,  M.  D. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 

HIS  BIRTHRIGHT. 

Christian  paused,  and  then  added 
abruptly:  “I  have  not  put  the  question 
direct  before— but  it  is  really  the  case 
that  I am  to  succeed  my  grandfather— 
to  be  duke  of  Glastonbury,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Emanuel,  gravely. 
“That  is  the  case.” 

“Lord  Julius  told  me  to  ask  you  every- 
thing,” Christian  went  on,  as  if  to  de- 
fend his  curiosity.  “But,  grand  Dieu! 
there  is  so  much  to  ask!  Shall  I be  a 
rich  man,  also?  There  are  dukes  in 
France  who  can  scarcely  give  a dinner 
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to  a friend— and  in  Italy  who  are  often 
in  doubt  about  even  their  own  dinners. 
I understand  that  English  dukes  are 
different— but  it  has  been  said  to  me 
that  my  grandfather,  for  example,  is 
not  a rich  man.  He  would  be  rich,  no 
doubt,  in  some  other  station,  but  as  a 
duke  he  is  poor.  Shall  I also  be  poor?” 
Emanuel  smiled,  more,  it  seemed,  to 
himself  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
man.  With  musing  deliberation  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a little  oblong  book 
with  flexible  covers.  “Have  you  ever 
owned  a check-book?”  he  asked  drily. 
Christian  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  this  is  yours.  It  came  from 
London  this  morning.  I have  written 
here  on  the  back  of  the  first  check,  on 
the  part  that  remains  in  the  book,  these 
figures.  They  show  what  the  bank 
holds  at  your  disposal  at  the  present 
moment.” 

Christian  took  the  book,  and  stared 
with  awe  at  the  figures  indicated. 
“Three  thousand  pounds!  That  is  to 
say,  seventy-five  thousand  francs!  But 
—I  do  not  understand.  What  portion  is 
this  of  my  entire  fortune?  There  is 
more  besides — to  come  at  some  future 
period— n’est  ce  pas?” 

The  sum  itself  had  seemed  at  first 
glance  to  be  of  bewildering  dimensions. 
Soberer  second  thoughts,  however,  told 
him  that  he  had  been  lifted  into  a social 
stratum  where  such  an  amount  might 
easily  come  and  go  a number  of  times 
during  one’s  life. 

“Well,”  Emanuel  began,  hesitating  in 
turn  over  his  phrases,  “strictly  speak- 
ing, you  have  no  fortune  at  all.  This 
money  has  been  placed  to  your  credit 
by  my  father— or  if  you  like,  by  us  both 
—to  put  you  in  a position  of  independ- 
ence for  the  time  being.  You  are  quite 
free  to  spend  it  as  you  like.  But— this 
is  a somewhat  delicate  matter  to  ex- 
plain— but  we  look  to  you  in  turn  to  be 
more  or  less  guided  by  us  in,  say,  your 
mode  of  life,  your  choice  of  associates 
and — and  so  on.  Don’t  think  that  we 
wish  in  the  least  to  hamper  your  indi- 
vidual freedom.  I am  sure  you  will 
feel  that  that  is  not  our  way.  But  we 
have  formed  very  high  hopes  indeed  for 
your  career  and— how  shall  I make  you 


understand?— it  rests  a good  deal  with 
us  to  say  how  far  the  realization  of 
these  hopes  warrants  us  in  going  on. 
That  isn’t  plain  to  you,  I see.  Well,  to 
put  it  frankly,  you  have  nothing  of  your 
own,  but  we  turn  our  money  over  to  you 
because  we  believe  in  you.  If  unhap- 
pily—let  us  suppose  the  very  improb- 
able case — we  should  find  ourselves  no 
longer  believing  in  you,  why,  then  we 
should  feel  free  to  reconsider  our  finan- 
cial responsibilities  toward  you.  That 
is  stating  it  very  baldly— not  at  all  as  I 
should  like  to  have  put  it— but  it  gives 
you  the  essence  of  the  situation.” 

They  had  paused,  and  Christian  re- 
garded him  with  a troubled  face. 
“Then  if  you  come  not  to  like  me,  or  if 
I make  mistakes,  you  take  everything 
away  from  me  again?  I have  never 
heard  of  a system  like  that.  It  seems  to 
place  me  in  a very  strange  position.” 
The  youth’s  mobile  countenance  ex- 
pressed such  wistful  dejection,  as  he 
faltered  out  these  words,  that  Emanuel 
hastened  to  reassure  him. 

“No,  no,”  he  urged,  putting  a broth- 
erly hand  on  his  shoulder,  “it  is  the 
fault  entirely  of  the  way  I explained  it. 
No  one  will  ever  take  anything  away 
from  you.  In  all  human  probability  you 
will  live  and  die  a wealthy  and  power- 
ful nobleman— and  perhaps  something  a 
good  deal  more  than  that.  But  let  me 
show  you  the  situation  in  another  way. 
You  have  seen  your  grandfather— so  I 
need  say  little  about  him.  When  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  or  thereabouts 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources. 
Since  the  estates  were  entailed,  nothing 
could  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  and  debts 
of  all  sorts  were  crowding  in  upon  him 
and  his  oldest  son,  Lord  Porlock.  They 
were  at  their  wits’  ends  to  keep  going  at 
all;  Porlock  could  not  hold  his  head  up 
in  London,  much  less  marry,  as  he  was 
expected  to  do.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  invention  of  life  insurance,  they 
could  hardly  have  found  money  to  live 
from  week  to  week.  That  was  in  1858 
or  ’9,  when  I was  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  was  then  that  my  father 
adopted  his  policy  toward  the  older 
branch  of  the  family.  As  you  perhaps 
know,  he  was  a very  rich  man.  He 
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came  forward  at  this  juncture,  and 
saved  the  duke  and  his  household  from 
ruin.” 

“That  was  very  noble  of  him.  It  is 
what  I should  have  thought  he  would 
do,”  interposed  Christian.  They  had  be- 
gun walking  again. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  that  noble  is  quite 
the  word,”  said  Emanuel.  “The  ele- 
ment of  generosity  was  not  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  transaction.  The  truth 
is  that  the  duke  and  his  son  were  not 
people  that  one  could  be  generous  to. 
They  had  to  be  bound  to  a hard-and- 
fast  bargain.  They  agreed  between 
them  to  break  the  entail,  so  that  all  the 
estates  could  be  dealt  with  as  was 
deemed  best,  and  bound  themselves  to 
sell  or  mortgage  nothing  except  to  my 
father,  unless  with  his  consent.  He  on 
his  side  settled  seventy  thousand 
pounds  on  Porlock  and  his  heirs,  thus 
enabling  him  to  marry,  and  he  not  only 
purchased  from  the  duke  the  Somerset 
properties,  of  which  this  is  a part,  but 
he  bought  up  his  debts  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a good  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
so  that  in  practice  he  became  his 
brother’s  only  creditor.  No  doubt  there 
was  generosity  in  that— since  he  cut 
down  the  rate  of  interest  to  something 
almost  nominal  by  comparison  with  the 
usury  that  had  been  going  on— but  his 
motive  was  practical  enough.  It  was  to 
get  complete  financial  mastery  of  the 
family  estates.  Nearly  forty  years 
have  passed  since  he  began;  to-day  he 
holds  mortgages  on  practically  every 
acre.  If  it  were  not  for  the  mine  near 
Coalbrook,  which  latterly  yields  the 
duke  a certain  surplus  over  the  outlay 
at  Caermere,  my  father  would  probably 
own  it  all  outright.  Well,  you  have  fol- 
lowed it  so  far,  haven’t  you?” 

Christian  thoughtfully  nodded  his 
head.  “These  are  not  affairs  that  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  understand,” 
he  commented,  “but  I think  I compre- 
hend. Only  this — you  speak  of  your 
father’s  adopted  policy;  that  means  that 
he  has  a purpose — an  aim.  The  lady  at 
the  Castle — Lady  Cressage — spoke  to 

me  about  this,  and  I wish ” 

“Ah,  yes,  you  met  her,”  interrupted 
Emanuel.  “I  am  not  sure  that  she  was 


the  one  best  fitted  to  expound  our  policy 
to  you.” 

“Oh,  she  was  very  sympathetic,”  the 
young  man  hastened  to  insist.  “She 
had  the  warmest  praises  for  both  you 
and  your  father.  And  I could  not  but 
feel  that  she  wished  me  well,  too.” 
Emanuel  made  no  immediate  reply, 
but  walked  slowly  along,  revolving 
silent  thoughts,  with  a far-away,  delib- 
erative look  in  his  eyes.  When  he 
spoke  at  last,  it  was  to  revert  with 
abruptness  to  the  earlier  topic.  “The 
policy,  as  we  are  calling  it,”  he  said, 
“can  be  put  in  a nutshell.  We  take  that 
kind  of  pride  in  the  family  which  im- 
pels us  to  resolve  that,  if  we  cannot  in- 
duce it  to  do  great  things,  we  will  at 
least  prevent  it  doing  base  things.  The 
position  which  your  grandfather  inher- 
ited was  one  of  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties, and  also  of  exceptional  responsi- 
bilities. He  was  unfit  to  do  anything 
with  the  opportunities,  and  as  for  the 
responsibilities,  he  regarded  them  only 
with  ignorant  contempt.  His  immedi- 
ate heirs  were  very  little  better.  It  be- 
came a problem  with  us,  therefore,  how 
best  to  limit  their  power  for  harm. 
Money  was  the  one  force  they  could 
understand  and  respect,  and  we  have 
used  it  accordingly.  I say  ‘we’  because, 
as  the  situation  has  gradually  developed 
itself,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  part  of  it 
is  my  father’s  and  which  mine — and 
still  more  impossible  to  imagine  what 
either  of  us  would  have  done  independ- 
ently of  my  mother.  I will  tell  you 
more  about  her  some  time.  It  was  she, 
of  course,  who  brought  the  money  to 
us,  but  she  brought  much  else  besides. 
However,  we  will  not  enter  upon  that 
at  the  moment.  Well,  suddenly,  last 
summer,  the  deaths  changed  every- 
thing. Up  to  that  time,  what  we  had 
been  doing  had  had,  so  to  speak,  only  a 
negative  purpose.  We  had  been  keep- 
ing unfit  people  from  parading  their 
unfitness  in  too  scandalously  public  a 
fashion.  But  all  at  once  the  possibility 
of  doing  something  positive— something 
which  might  be  very  fine  indeed — was 
opened  up  before  us.  As  you  know 
now,  we  were  aware  of  your  existence, 
but  there  were  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to 
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—well,  as  to  tlie  formal  validity  of  your 
claim.  After  that,  there  was  some 
slight  delay  in  tracing  your  where- 
abouts—but  now  you  are  here,  at  last.” 

“Now  I am  here,  at  last!”  Christian 
repeated  softly.  He  looked  up  into  the 
sky;  somewhere  from  the  blue  an  in- 
visible lark  filled  the  air  with  its  bub- 
bling song.  He  drew  a long  breath  of 
amazed  content,  then  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

“That  men  like  you  and  your  father 
should  be  making  plans  and  sacrifices 
for  one  like  myself,”  he  said — “it  is  hard 
for  me  to  realize  it.  There  is  nothing 
for  me  to  say  but  this— that  I will  spare 
no  thought  or  labor  to  be  what  you 
want  me  to  be.  And  you  will  make  it 
all  clear  to  me,  will  you  not?  in  every 
detail  what  it  is  that  I am  to  do?” 

“On  the  land  that  you  see  before  you,” 
Emanuel  went  on,  “in  one  capacity  or 
another,  nearly  two  thousand  human 
beings  have  homes.  On  your  grand- 
father’s estates  there  must  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  ten  times  that  number.  Think 
what  this  means.  You  will  be  in  a po- 
sition to  affect  the  prosperity,  the  hap- 
piness, the  well-being,  body  and  soul,  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people.  It  is 
a little  nation— a small  kingdom— of 
which  you  will  be  the  head.” 

The  young  man  turned  slowly  and 
forced  himself  to  look  out  upon  the 
deep,  but  still  said  nothing. 

“This  position  you  may  make  much 
of,  or  little,  or  worse  than  nothing  at 
all,”  the  other  continued.  “It  is  a sim- 
ple enough  matter  to  put  the  work  and 
the  responsibility  upon  other  shoulders, 
if  you  choose  to  do  it.  Many  very  re- 
spectable men  born  to  such  positions  do 
wash  their  hands  of  the  worry  and 
labor  in  just  that  fashion.  They  lead 
idle  lives,  they  amuse  themselves,  they 
take  all  that  is  yielded  to  them  and  give 
nothing  in  return— and  because  they 
avoid  open  grossness  and  scandal  their 
behavior  attracts  no  particular  atten- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  quite  taken  for 
granted  that  they  have  done  the  natural 
thing.  Being  born  to  leisure,  why 
should  they  toil  ? Possessing  the  title  to 
wealth  and  dominion  and  the  deference 


of  those  about  them,  why  should  they 
be  expected  to  go  to  work  and  earn 
these  things  which  they  already  own? 
That  is  the  public  view.  Mine  is  very 
different.  I hold  that  a man  who  has 
been  born  to  a position  of  power  among 
his  fellows,  and  neglects  the  duties  of 
that  position  while  he  accepts  its  re- 
wards, is  disgraced.  It  is  as  dishonest 
as  any  action  for  which  less  fortunate 
persons  go  to  prison.” 

“Yes,  that  is  my  feeling,  also,”  said 
Christian  in  low,  earnest  tones.  “It’s 
all  true — but ” 

From  “Gloria  Mundi.”  By  Harold  Frederic. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

THE  SECRET  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Study — this  is  the  true  secret  of  inter- 
national friendship;  ignorance  main- 
tains prejudices;  study  alone  expels 
them. 

In  order  to  understand  a country  n 
is  not  enough  to  see  it  live;  its  present 
state  must  be  compared  with  its  recent 
past.  A nation  is  an  eternal  invalid; 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  ill,  which 
has  not  some  ulcer  of  a more  or  less 
dangerous  nature.  But  that  which  it 
is  most  important  of  all  to  know  is, 
what  is  the  course  of  its  malady.  One 
must  decide  whether  the  disease  is  in- 
clined to  increase  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  on  the  way  to  a cure. 
Do  not  hope  to  know  this  until  you 
yourself  have  compared  yesterday  and 
to-day.  For  this,  history  is  indispens- 
able, and  especially  the  political  history 
of  the  present  century.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
a modern  country  if  one  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  political  history  for  a 
period  of  the  past  eighty  years;  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  regrettable 
that  one  should  visit  a country  before 
he  has  made  such  a study.  The  En- 
glish are  sometimes  great  travellers  and 
sometimes  very  sedentary.  I have 
known  some  who  were  admirably  well 
acquainted  with  France,  and  that  al- 
most without  having  seen  it,  and  others 
who  have  traversed  it  repeatedly  and 
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knew  almost  nothing  about  it.  The 
former  were  not  always  intellectually 
superior  to  the  latter,  but  they  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  when  they  read  their 
newspapers  of  never  passing  over  any- 
thing which  concerned  France  without 
pausing,  without  meditating  upon  it, 
and  especially  without  finding  out  what 
the  French  themselves  thought  about 
it  This  is  the  proper  manner  of  judg- 
ing things.  One  cannot  understand,  for 
example,  the  movement  which  is  about 
to  thrust  Norway  out  of  her  union  with 
Sweden  if  he  does  not  study  this  move- 
ment from  its  origin,  and  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  phases  through  which  it 
has  passed  since  the  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian  kingdom  was  constituted.  For 
my  part,  I have  reached  the  point 
where  I always  try  to  get  outside  of 
myself,  in  a way,  when  I have  to  judge 
an  international  question.  I say  to  my- 
self: “What  would  I think  about  Cecil 
Rhodes  if  I were  an  Englishman? 
What  would  be  my  opinion  on  India  if 
I were  a Russian?  What  would  I de- 
sire in  the  East  if  I were  a Hungarian? 
What  would  be  my  colonial  ideas  if  I 
were  a German?”  And  I think  that  in 
our  modern  world  this  manner  of  form- 
ing one’s  judgment  is  the  only  one 
which  affords  any  chance  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  and  consequently  of  doing 
any  good. 

If  I may  be  permitted  to  allude  again 
to  my  personal  experiences,  I will  con- 
fess that  I have  often  been  vexed  with 
the  Americans,  in  spite  of  the  very  pro- 
found affection  which  I cherish  for 
them,  when  I have  heard  them 
-not  in  the  East,  where  they  know 
more  about  it,  but  in  the  West- 
speak  of  France  in  terms  which  showed 
so  complete  an  ignorance  of  her  present 
state,  such  an  absolute  lack  of  of  intel- 
ligence as  to  her  ambitions  and  her 
efforts.  But  getting  angry  leads  to 
nothing,  not  to  mention  that  in  my  case 
when  it  a question  of  the  United  States 
the  irritation  never  lasts  long.  I love 
that  country  too  passionately.  There- 
fore I was  anxious  to  understand  the 
cause  of  this  ignorance,  and  I discov- 


ered it  without  difficulty  by  studying 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  There 
I found  that  after  the  service  rendered 
in  the  beginning,  France  had  completely 
lost  her  interest  in  the  United  States, 
and  sent  them  none  of  her  great  men, 
had  in  nowise  aided  them  in  their 
literary  or  artistic  development,  had 
often  displayed  for  them  an  impolitic 
disdain,  and  had  even  very  stupidly 
irritated  them  by  her  proceedings  in 
Mexico  and  her  attitude  during  the  war 
of  secession.  On  the  other  hand,  I dis- 
covered several  wrongs  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans — of  their  historians,  for 
example,  many  of  whom  have  aided  in 
disseminating  false  ideas  about  my 
country  and  making  statements  which 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  prove. 
What  is  the  use  of  dwelling  on  the  past 
unless  with  a view  to  making  dmends 
for  it?  Then  it  was  that  I set  myself 
the  task  of  bringing  together  France 
and  America  in  an  intellectual  reconcil- 
iation. Progress  is  rapid.  Here  are 
eminent  lecturers  crossing  the  ocean  to 
speak  in  the  American  universities,  in 
whose  very  existence  they  were  hardly 
willing  to  believe  ten  years  ago?  I am 
convinced  that  before  long  I shall  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  French  to 
study  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
as  I shall  have  led  the  students  of  the 
principal  American  universities  to  study 
the  history  of  modern  France.  But  this 
result  will  be  due  to  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  not  to  an  exchange  of 
persons.  The  American  colony  in 
Paris  is  composed  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  are  very  agreeable  to  meet 
and  whose  elegance  and  grace  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  us.  Neverthe- 
less, if  they  were  less  numerous  the 
Parisians  would  have  fewer  false  ideas 
about  the  United  States,  and  I am 
afraid  that  the  majority  of  the  French- 
men who  reside  in  America  have  con- 
tributed a great  deal  toward  giving  the 
people  there  a bad  idea  of  France. 

Therefore  my  conclusions  are  very 
clear.  In  order  that  cosmopolitan  life 
should  beget  international  friendliness, 
that  life  must  be  intellectual,  not  ma- 
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terial.  The  fact  that  people  live  in  a 
foreign  country  does  not  banish  their 
prejudices  against  that  country,  and 
very  often,  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  rise 
to  new  ones.  And  as  for  the  society 
which,  by  reason  of  its  customary  exist- 
ence, gets  called  cosmopolitan  society, 
it  is  generally  not  greatly  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  displays  many  vices,  much 
corruption,  and  it  is  not  even  of  use  to 
serve  as  a link  between  the  different 
countries.  One  gains  nothing  by  con- 
tact with  it;  it  can  teach  you  nothing; 
it  is  not  good  for  anything.  Properly 
speaking,  cosmopolitanism  suits  those 
people  Who  have  no  country,  while  in- 
ternationalism should  be  the  state  of 
mind  of  those  who  love  their  country 
above  all,  who  seek  to  draw  to  it  the 
friendship  of  foreigners  by  professing 
for  the  countries  of  those  foreigners  an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  sympathy. 

From  “Does  Cosmopolitan  Life  Lead  to  Interna- 
tional Friendliness?”  By  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin. 


From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

FARMING  IN  FLORIDA. 

There  are,  I dare  say,  keener  delights 
than  the  cultivation  of  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers,  yet  I am  not  sure  of  it, 
as  I recall  the  fascination  of  pottering 
in  the  brown  earth  and  taking  a hand  in 
its  miracles— -not  with  the  languid  sense 
of  the  sedentary  man,  to  whom  a cab- 
bage is  merely  a cabbage,  but  with 
faculties  quickened  by  fresh  air  and 
good  blood,  and  a pocket  modestly  san- 
guine. For  the  cabbage  and  the  cauli- 
flower and  most  things  that  grow  in 
a pot-garden  are  but  little  known  to  him 
who  sees  them  only  in  the  pot  or  on  the 
plate.  To  see  them  thus  is  to  know 
them  in  their  death,  and  the  man  who 
merely  assists  at  their  obsequies  and 
inters  them  stolidly  in  his  belly  has  as 
small  notion  of  them  as  the  citizen  di- 
gesting a meadow  lark  may  have  of  the 
carol  in  the  grasses  and  the  flash  of  the 
wings.  If  he  have  a soul,  and  an  eye 
which  is  more  than  an  optical  conven- 


in  Florida. 

ience,  the  gardener  will  walk  among  his 
vegetables  with  a joy  beyond  the 
smacking  of  lips.  He  will  see  a coun- 
try-lass-like comeliness  in  the  lusty 
leaves  of  his  cabbages,  and  thump  their 
green  polls  as  he  might  fondle  a cheek. 
He  will  gaze  tenderly  into  the  white 
faces  of  his  cauliflowers,  as  with  pinned 
leaves  he  wimples  them  from  the  sun. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  sow  seeds;  pleas- 
ant, also,  in  the  late  afternoon,  to 
sprinkle  the  young  plants  with  a rain  of 
clattering  drops.  Farley  and  I would 
oftenest  do  this  by  ourselves,  our 
heads,  necks  and  forearms  bared  to  the 
soft  wind,  our  legs  naked  above  the 
knees  for  the  lake-wading.  It  was  an 
outward  trip,  with  the  empty  water- 
cans  swinging,  the  feet  first  in  the  cush- 
iony plough-land,  and  then  on  the  firm 
beach  and  in  among  the  netting  sun- 
beams of  the  margin;  the  eyes  on  the 
vast  slumbrous  level,  melting  to  violet 
in  the  offing.  It  was  an  inward  trip, 
with  the  muscles  stiffened  to  the  bur- 
den, the  legs  and  arms  cooled  by  the 
dip,  and  the  eyes  on  the  curtain  of 
pines,  taking  redness  of  the  low  sun. 
Forth  and  back,  forth  and  back,  each 
turn  a change  in  the  deepening  color, 
perhaps  till  the  sun  was  gone,  and  the 
silver  of  the  moon  was  in  the  long  rip- 
ple and  the  brimming  cans.  To  walk  to 
and  fro  with  the  watering-cans  and 
whistle  in  the  twilight — this  truly  was 
a wage  of  the  day,  if  it  had  been  weari- 
some and  parching;  for  the  heat  and 
cares  of  it  were  done,  and  here  was  its 
quintessence  in  the  commerce  with 
calm  beauty  and  the  fluting  of  mellow 
notes — mellow  notes  for  the  maker,  al- 
though a sorry  enough  sibilation  in 
others’  ears,  if  they  had  listened;  for 
the  whistler  whistles  to  kindle  his 
fancy,  and  wakens  fairy  flutes  and 
horns,  unheard  by  others,  with  the  thin 
piping  of  his  lips. 

The  sun  shot  a milder  and  more 
oblique  ray  as  the  autumn  waned,  and 
the  evenings  grew  chill  enough  for  a 
hearth-fire  of  pine-knots.  But  the  cauli- 
flower and  cabbage  plants  throve  with 
the  copious  dews,  and  in  November  and 
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December  we  set  them  out  in  the  field. 
The  transplanting  on  a large  scale  was 
novel  to  us,  but  a system  was  soon  de- 
veloped, and  the  work  took  a military 
method.  A little  force  of  hired  hands 
was  marshaled  as  the  sun  began  to  de- 
cline. One  hauled  water  and  filled 
casks  deposited  about  the  field;  another 
drew  the  marker  and  cross-marker; 
others  uprooted  plants  from  the  beds. 
When  the  sun  was  an  hour  or  so  from 
the  lake-rim,  the  plant-droppers  went 
ahead,  like  skirmishers,  the  main  trans- 
planting body  followed  with  flourishing 
trowels,  and  the  waterer  brought  up  the 
rear.  Finally,  the  whole  force  turned 
about  and  filled  the  watering  holes  with 
a motion  of  the  feet. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  fields 
bristled  with  thrifty  growth.  The  soil 
had  been  made  fat  with  muck  from  the 
marshes  composted  with  mineral  plant- 
foods.  The  cauliflowers  shot  up  with 
extraordinary  vigor;  their  leaves 
rustled  like  crisp  silk  and  drenched  us 
with  dew  to  the  waist  as  we  walked  the 
rows  in  a search  for  heads.  At  last 
creamy  buds  appeared  here  and  there 
at  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Shipments 
began  in  January.  The  heads  were  cut 
late  in  the  day,  when  the  air  had  cooled. 
After  supper,  Farley,  Rufus  and  I 
would  hang  lanterns  in  the  packing- 
house, and  labor  till  the  evening  har- 
vest was  disposed  of.  The  heads  were 
neatly  trimmed  of  leaves,  mopped  to  re 
move  vestiges  of  dew,  covered  with 
white  paper,  and  closely  packed  in 
crates  or  ventilated  barrels.  Some- 
times the  work  would  be  over  by  mid- 
night. Often  the  morning  sun  would  be 
scarlet  on  the  pines  as  we  marked  the 
last  barrels.  The  loads  went  off  early 
to  avoid  the  noon  heat,  and  were  dis- 
patched from  Osseeyo  City  by  express. 

The  epicure  garnishing  his  midwinter 
meal  with  cauliflower  guesses  little  of 
the  sedulous  labors  that  purvey  it  for 
his  palate.  I once  sat  near  such  an  one 
in  a New  York  restaurant,  and  saw  him 
fastidiously  degust  the  tender  flowers 
and  growl  at  their  costliness.  “It’s 


shameful,  simply  shameful!”  he  de- 
clared. “The  growers  must  be  a parcel 
of  robbers!”  And  he  glanced  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say,  “You  feel  with  me,  I’m 
sure.”  But  I did  not.  I looked  at  his 
smug  cheeks  and  gluttonous  lips,  at  his 
soft  hands  and  bulging  waistcoat,  and 
wished  that  he  might  earn  his  tidbits  in 
the  sun.  “Sir,”  I thought,  “you  are  de- 
ficient in  imagination;  you  reason 
hastily  upon  abstruse  matters.  The 
gentle  cauliflower  is  unvengeful,  but 
there  is  indigestion  in  it  unless  it  be 
genially  absorbed.  You  are  gazing  on 
a purveyor  unaware.  He  wishes  you 
no  ill,  but  he  is  just.  He  mildly  dis- 
agrees with  you— and  prays  that  the 
cauliflower  may  do  likewise.” 

From  “ A Florida  Farm.”  By  F.  Whitmore. 


From  Lippincott’a  Magazine. 

NEAR  AND  FAR. 

The  air  is  full  of  perfume  and  the  promise 
of  the  spring; 

From  wintry  mould  the  dainty  blossoms 
come; 

There’s  not  a bird  in  all  the  boughs  hut’s 
eager  now  to  sing, 

And  from  afar  a ship  is  sailing  home. 

The  cherry-blooms,  all  lightly  blown 
about  the  verdant  sward, 

With  silver  fleck  the  dandelion’s  gold. 

The  jasmine  and  arbutus  breathe  the  fra- 
grance they  have  stored, 

The  crumpled  ferns,  like  fairy-tents,  un- 
fold. 

And  low  the  rills  are  laughing,  and  the 
rivers  in  the  sun 

Are  gliding  on,  impatient  for  the  sea. 

The  wintry  days  are  past  and  gone,  the 
summer  is  begun, 

And  love  from  far  is  sailing  home  to 
me. 

Ah,  blessed  spring!  How  far  more  sweet 
than  any  spring  of  yore! 

No  note  of  all  thy  harmonies  is  dumb. 

With  thee  my  heart  awakes  to  hope  and 
happiness  once  more, 

And  from  afar  a ship  is  sailing  home. 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 


READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  AT  HOME. 

I shall  never  forget  Christina  Ros- 
setti’s appearance  when  first  I called 
upon  her.  She  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  tall.  I thought  then,  as  I do 
still,  that  none  of  her  portraits  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  commanding 
breadth  of  her  brow.  She  looked  un- 
questionably a woman  of  genius,  and  it 
is  not  every  woman  or  man  of  genius 
that  so  looks.  Her  voice  attracted  me 
at  once;  never  before  had  I heard  such 
a voice.  It  was  intensely  musical,  but 
its  indefinable  charm  arose  not  alone 
from  that  cause;  it  arose  in  a large 
measure  from  what  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
has  aptly  called  her  “clear-cut  method 
of  syllabification” — a peculiarity  which 
he  thinks,  no  doubt  rightly,  attributable 
to  her  foreign  lineage.  Indications  of 
her  foreign  lineage  were  very  noticeable 
on  the  occasion  I am  describing.  Not, 
of  course,  that  it  was  discernible  in  ac- 
cent, nor  even  in  mere  tone  or  inflection 
of  voice;  certainly  it  was  not  markedly 
observable  either  in  her  modes  of 
speech  or  in  her  ideas.  It  was  some- 
thing assuredly  there,  but  like  many  of 
the  things  we  perceive  with  life’s 
subtler  perceptions,  it  eluded  precise 
definition.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proacn  to  an  illustration  of  my  mean- 
ing would  be  to  say  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced was  as  though  a highly-educated 
foreigner,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  grammar  of  the  English  language, 
were  to  speak  English,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  years,  although  English  was 
not  his  mother  tongue.  No  one,  I think, 
can  fully  understand  Christina’s  many- 
sided  personality  without  taking  into 
account  that  foreign  origin,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  blending  of  races  has 
much  to  do  with  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain gifts. 

Demurely  attired  in  a black  silk  dress, 
she  wore  no  ornaments  of  any  sort,  and 
the  prevailing  sombre  tint  was  only  re- 
lieved by  some  simple  white  frilling  at 
the  throat  and  wrists.  Her  hair,  still 
abundant,  had  by  this  time  a hue  which 


was  almost  black,  and  the  intermingled 
grey  strands,  though  visible,  were  not 
conspicuous.  Her  cap,  of  some  dark 
material,  was  extremely  plain  and  unob- 
trusive. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  one  of  the 
great  tests  of  genius  is  whether  the 
speaker  or  writer  deals  with  ordinary 
subjects  in  such  a manner  as  to  reveal 
his  or  her  own  personality.  For  both 
in  literature  and  conversation  the  man- 
ner is  much.  And  if  this  be  true,  then 
both  on  the  day  to  which  I am  at  pres- 
ent alluding,  and  on  every  subsequent 
occasion  when  I saw  her,  Christina  Ros- 
setti talked  like  a woman  of  genius. 
Naturally  at  our  first  meeting  the  con- 
versation was  on  ordinary  subjects. 
Yet  it  still  lives  with  me  because  of  her 
incomparable  manner  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  her  phraseology.  I may  add 
that  she  conversed  in  that  calm,  meas- 
ured way  which,  I fancy,  often  conceals 
real  shyness.  In  Mr.  Sharp’s  able  arti- 
cle before  referred  to  he  describes  viv- 
idly his  first  meeting  with  her  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  to  which  I al- 
lude:— 

In  some  ways  she  reminded  me  of  Mrs. 
Craik,  the  author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman;” that  is,  in  the  Quaker-like  sim- 
plicity of  her  dress,  and  the  extreme  and 
almost  demure  plainness  of  the  material, 
with,  in  her  mien,  something  of  that 
serene  passivity  which  has  always  a 
charm  of  its  own.  She  was  so  pale  as  to 
suggest  anaemia,  though  there  was  a 
bright  and  alert  look  in  her  large  and  ex- 
pressive azure-grey  eyes,  a color  which 
often  deepened  to  a dark,  shadowy,  vel- 
vety grey;  and  though  many  lines  were 
imprinted  on  her  features,  the  contours 
were  smooth  and  young.  Her  hair,  once 
a rich  brown,  now  looked  dark,  and  was 
thickly  threaded  with  solitary  white 
hairs,  rather  than  sheaves  of  grey.  She 
was  about  the  medium  height  of  women, 
though  at  the  time  I thought  her  consid- 
erably shorter.  With  all  her  quietude  of 
manner  and  self-possession  there  was  a 
certain  perturbation  from  this  meeting 
with  a stranger,  though  one  so  young  and 
unknown.  I noted  the  quick,  alighting 
glance,  its  swift  withdrawal;  also  the 
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restless,  intermittent  fingering  of  the 
long,  thin,  double  watch-guard  of  linked 
gold  which  hung  from  below  the  one  piece 
of  color  she  wore,  a quaint,  old-fashioned 
bow  of  mauve  or  pale  purple  ribbon,  fas* 
tening  a white  frill  at  the  neck. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has  well 
said  about  Christina  that  she  spoke  of 
Avild  animals  “sometimes  as  though 
they  were  human  beings  and  sometimes 
as  though  they  were  fairies.”  Indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  her  attitude 
towards  animals  had  something  very  re- 
markable in  it.  I think  she  had  a 
predilection  for  all  animals— even  mice 
not  being  thought  of  with  disfavor. 
But  any  animal  which  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  her  seemed  to  be  viewed,  in 
some  sense,  as  a friend  by  her.  She 
was  much  attached  to  “Muff,”  her  cat, 
and  when  she  found  that  I was  not  un- 
sympathetic in  this  matter  she  talked  to 
me  a good  deal  respecting  “Muff’s”  hab- 
its, revealing  keen  observation  in  every- 
thing she  said.  She  was  gratified  when 
I saluted  “Muff,”  and  used  to  exclaim: 
“How  condescending  you  are  to  that 
pussy.”  Once  she  remarked:  “Like  our- 
selves, creatures  have  their  friends.” 

I remember  that  Christina  once  said 
to  me  in  her  gentle  way,  “Perhaps  you 
go  into  the  country  in  August  to  kill 
something?” 

“I  never  go  into  the  country  to  kill 
anything,”  I answered. 

I shall  not  cease  to  remember  what 
pleasure  she  showed  in  my  avowal.  It 
was  as  though  she  had  been  inclined  to 
take  back  the  gift  of  her  friendship  had 
she  found  that  I really  went  “into  the 
country  to  kill  something,”  and  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  she  was  not  obliged 
to  do  so. 

Number  Thirty,  Torrington  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  where  Christina  had  lived 
since  1876,  in  no  wise  differed  in  ex- 
ternal aspect  from  many  thousands  of 
other  houses  in  the  same  part  of  Lon- 
don. Torrington  Square  is  really  ob- 
long in  shape,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  Dante  Gabriel  used  to  call  it 
“Torrington  Oblong.”  Probably  the 
ordinary  dull-colored  clay  bricks  used 
for  so  many  London  houses  were  em- 
ployed for  the  erection  of  Christina’s 


house.  But  Time,  weather  and  soot  had 
so  completely  done  their  work  that  it 
was  impossible  to  know  precisely  what 
the  original  color  had  been.  The  house, 
of  three  stories  above  the  ground  floor, 
appeared  even  higher  than  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  its  narrowness.  The  small 
windows  were  of  a usual  shape.  The 
front  door,  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  square,  was  approached  by 
stone  steps.  There  was  the  inevitable 
area,  and  the  hardly  less  inevitable 
A^eranda,  opening  from  the  first  floor. 

I have  always  felt  that  when  houses 
are  inhabited  by  persons  of  marked 
idiosyncrasy,  or  it  may  be  of  genius, 
they  acquire  in  some  inexplicable  way 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  their  oc- 
cupants. And  in  using  the  word  charac- 
teristics, I mean  something  far  more 
subtle  and  indefinable  in  words  than 
can  be  brought  about  by  any  mere 
material  arrangements  which  are,  of 
course,  entirely  dictated  by  the  con- 
venience or  by  the  caprice  of  the  in- 
habitants. And  never  has  this  feeling 
come  upon  me  more  strongly  than  in 
respect  to  Christina  Rossetti’s  resi- 
dence. About  much  of  her  best  work 
there  is  a quietude,  a controlled  and 
well-ordered  sadness  (gloom  would  not 
be  the  correct  term),  and  I trust  I shall 
not  be  deemed  unduly  fanciful  Avhen  I 
say  that  I seemed  to  feel  a like  atmos- 
phere whenever  I entered  her  abode. 
I forgot  the  prosaic  character  of  my  ex- 
ternal surroundings;  I forgot  the  whirl 
of  the  streets;  I forgot  even  the  com- 
parative lack  of  silence  in  the  square 
itself.  I seemed  to  have  passed  into  an 
atmosphere  of  rest  and  peace. 

Her  work,  with  all  its  noble,  its  un- 
surpassed qualities,  with  all  its  faults, 
too,  was  her  own.  It  was  original,  it 
was  unborrowed.  She  was  too  great  a 
writer  even  to  be  “bookish.”  Her  im- 
pulse to  write  was  spontaneous,  it  came 
from  the  depths  of  her  own  soul,  it  was 
not  derived  even  in  the  most  perfectly 
justifiable  and  noblest  sense  from  the 
achievements  of  others.  Hence  it  was, 
probably,  that  though  none  valued 
really  great  books  more  than  she,  books 
were  not  conspicuous  in  her  home.  She 
did  not  require  them  as  tools.  She  had 
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no  room  set  apart  and  arranged  for  a 
study.  I am  told  by  an  intimate  friend 
that  in  her  mother’s  lifetime  she  did 
much  of  her  writing— wrote  many  of 
her  lovely  poems  descriptive  of  nature — 
in  the  small  upper  back  bedroom  whose 
only  outlook  was  to  the  tall,  dingy  walls 
of  adjacent  houses.  Afterwards,  as 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  informs  me,  she 
wrote  whatever  she  wrote  in  her  draw- 
ing-room. In  truth  her  inner  vision  was 
so  keen  that  she  was  well-nigh  inde- 
pendent of  external  influences. 

She  was  always  reticent  respecting 
her  habits  of  work  or  methods  of  com- 
position, and  even  to  her  intimate 
friends  sought  to  avoid  reference  even 
to  her  published  work.  Rarely  has 
there  been  an  instance  of  high  poetic 
genius  so  spontaneous  in  character. 
As  will  be  seen  by  examples  I cite  in 
subsequent  chapters,  she  did  occasion- 
ally recast  passages.  Nevertheless,  the 
statement  about  her  work  which  I am 
about  to  quote  from  Mr.  Glendinning 
Nash,  her  friend  and  clergyman,  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  Mr.  Nash  says  in  a 
private  letter  to  me,  which  I am  per- 
mitted to  quote: — 

Christina  Rossetti  told  me  that  there 
were  times  when  the  power  to  write  had 
apparently  passed  away,  and  at  others 
she  wrote  for  hours  with  no  mental  effort 
or  fatigue.  The  poetic  flow  was  spon- 
taneous, and  often  she  wrote  on  themes 
which  she  had  not  previously  decided  to 
write  on.  She  seldom  revised  her  work. 

Her  brother  William  has  himself 
written  about  her  in  this  connection:— 

Christina’s  habits  of  composition  were 
eminently  of  a spontaneous  kind.  I ques- 
tion whether  she  ever  once  deliberated 
with  herself  whether  or  not  she  would 
write  something  or  other,  and  then,  hav- 
ing thought  out  a subject,  proceeded  to 
treat  it  in  regular  spells  of  work.  Instead 
of  this,  something  impelled  her  feelings, 
or  “came  into  her  head,”  and  her  hand 
obeyed  the  dictation.  I suppose  she 
scribbled  the  lines  off  rapidly  enough,  and 
afterwards  took  whatever  amount  of  pain 
she  deemed  requisite  for  keeping  them 
right  in  form  and  expression — for  she  was 
quite  conscious  that  a poem  demands  to 


be  good  in  execution,  as  well  as  genuine 
in  impulse;  but  (strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  say  of  a sister  who,  up  to  the  year 
1876,  was  almost  constantly  in  the  same 
house  with  me)  I cannot  remember  ever 
seeing  her  in  the  act  of  composition.  (I 
take  no  count  here  of  the  bouts  rimts  son- 
nets of  1848.)  She  consulted  nobody,  and 
solicited  no  advice,  though  it  is  true  that 
with  regard  to  her  published  volumes — at 
any  rate  the  first  two  of  them— my 
brother  volunteered  to  point  out  what 
seemed  well  adapted  for  insertion,  and 
what  the  reverse,  and  he  found  her  a very 
willing  recipient  of  his  monitions. 

Since  Christina’s  death  Mr.  Shields 
has  told  me  that  he  thinks,  before  she 
wrote  a poem,  she  shut  her  eyes,  and 
called  up  all  the  scene— especially  the 
material  objects  in  it. 

From  “ Christina  Rossetti:  A Biographical  and 
Critical  Study,”  By  Mackenzie  Bell.  Roberts 
Brothers,  Publishers.  Price  $2.50. 


AN  (APPARITION. 

Suddenly,  rising  apparently  from  the 
ground  before  him,  Dick  saw  the  high 
roof-ridges  and  tourelles  of  a long,  ir- 
regular, gloomy  building.  A few  steps 
further  showed  him  that  it  lay  in  a cup- 
like depression  of  the  forest,  and  that  it 
was  still  a long  descent  from  where  he 
had  wandered  to  where  it  stood  in  the 
gathering  darkness.  His  mustang  was 
moving  with  great  difficulty;  he  un- 
coiled his  lariat  from  the  saddle-horn, 
and,  selecting  the  most  open  space,  tied 
one  end  to  the  trunk  of  a large  tree— 
the  forty  feet  of  horse-hair  rope  giving 
the  animal  a sufficient  degree  of  graz- 
ing freedom. 

Then  he  strode  more  quickly  down 
the  forest  side  towards  the  building, 
which  now  revealed  its  austere  propor- 
tions, though  Dick  could  see  that  they 
were  mitigated  by  a strange,  formal 
flower-garden,  with  quaint  statues  and 
fountains.  There  were  grim,  black 
allies  of  clipped  trees,  a curiously 
wrought  iron  gate  and  twisted  iron 
espaliers.  On  one  side  the  edifice  was 
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supported  by  a great  stone  terrace, 
which  seemed  to  him  as  broad  as  a 
Parisian  boulevard.  Yet  everywhere  it 
appeared  sleeping  in  the  desertion  and 
silence  of  the  summer  twilight.  The 
evening  breeze  swayed  the  lace  cur- 
tains at  the  tall  windows,  but  nothing 
else  moved.  To  the  unsophisticated 
Western  man  it  looked  like  a scene  on 
the  stage. 

His  progress  was,  however,  presently 
checked  by  the  first  sight  of  preserva- 
tion he  had  met  in  the  forest— a thick 
hedge,  which  interfered  between  him 
and  a sloping  lawn  beyond.  It  was  up 
to  his  waist,  yet  he  began  to  break  his’ 
way  through  it,  when  suddenly  he  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  voices.  Before 
him,  on  the  lawn, ' a man  and  woman, 
evidently  servants,  were  slowly  advanc- 
ing, peering  into  the  shadows  of  the 
wood  which  he  had  just  left.  He  could 
not  understand  what  they  were  saying, 
but  he  was  about  to  speak  and  indicate 
by  signs  his  desire  to  find  the  road 
when  the  woman,  turning  towards  her 
companion,  caught  sight  of  his  face 
and  shoulders  above  the  hedge.  To 
his  surprise  and  consternation,  he  saw 
the  color  drop  out  of  her  fresh  cheeks, 
her  round  eyes  fix  in  their  sockets,  and 
with  a despairing  shriek  she  turned  and 
fled  towards  the  house.  The  man 
turned  at  his  companion’s  cry,  gave  the 
same  horrified  glance  at  Dick’s  face, 
uttered  a hoarse  “Sacre!”  crossed  him- 
self violently,  and  fled  also. 

Amazed,  indignant,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  humiliated,  Dick  gazed 
speechlessly  after  them.  The  man,  of 
course,  was  a sneaking  coward;  but  the 
woman  was  rather  pretty.  It  had  not 
been  Dick’s  experience  to  have  women 
run  fvoTii  him!  Should  be  follow  them, 
knock  the  silly  fellow’s  head  against  a 
tree,  and  demand  an  explanation? 
Alas,  he  knew  not  the  language!  They 
had  already  reached  the  house  and  dis- 
appeared in  one  of  the  offices.  Well!  let 
them  go— for  a mean,  “low  down”  pair 
of  country  bumpkins!— he  wanted  no 
favors  from  them! 

He  turned  back  angrily  into  the  forest 


to  seek  his  unlucky  beast.  The  gurgle 
of  water  fell  on  his  ear;  hard  by  was  a 
spring,  where  at  least  he  could  water 
the  mustang.  He  stooped  to  examine 
it;  there  was  yet  light  enough  in  the 
sunset  sky  to  throw  back  from  that 
little  mirror  the  reflection  of  his  thin, 
oval  face,  his  long,  curling  hair,  and 
his  pointed  beard  and  mustache.  Yes! 
this  was  his  face — the  face  that  many 
women  in  Paris  had  agreed  was  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque.  Had  those 
wretched  greenhorns  never  see  a real 
man  before?  Were  they  idiots,  or  in- 
sane? A sudden  recollection  of  the 
silence  and  seclusion  of  the  building 
suggested  certainly  an  asylum— but 
where  were  the  keepers? 

It  was  getting  darker  in  the  wood;  he 
made  haste  to  recover  his  horse,  to  drag 
it  to  the  spring,  and  there  bathe  its 
shoulder  in  the  water  mixed  with 
whiskey  taken  from  his  flask.  His 
saddle-bag  contained  enough  bread  and 
meat  for  his  own  supper;  he  would 
camp  for  the  night  where  he  was,  and 
with  the  first  light  of  dawn  make  his 
way  back  through  the  wood  whence  he 
came.  As  the  light  slowly  faded  from 
the  wood  he  rolled  himself  in  his 
saddle-blanket  and  lay  down. 

But  not  to  sleep.  His  strange  posi- 
tion, the  accident  to  his  horse,  an  un- 
usual irritation  over  the  incident  of  the 
frightened  servants— trivial  as  it  might 
have  been  to  any  other  man— and, 
above  all,  an  increasing  childish  curi- 
osity, kept  him  awake  and  restless. 
Presently  he  could  see  also'  that  it  was 
growing  lighter  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  that  the  rays  of  a young 
crescent  moon,  while  it  plunged  the 
forest  into  darkness  and  impassable 
shadow,  evidently  was  illuminating  the 
hollow  below.  He  threw  aside  his 
blanket,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
hedge  again.  He  was  right;  he  could 
see  the  quaint,  formal  lines  of  the  old 
garden  more  distinctly— the  broad  ter- 
race, the  queer,  dark  bulk  of  the  house, 
with  lights  now  gleaming  from  a few  of 
its  open  windows. 

Before  one  of  these  windows  opening 
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on  the  terrace  was  a small,  white,  He  crept  through  the  hedge,  reached 
draped  table  with  fruits,  cups  and  the  lilacs,  and  began  the  descent  softly 
glasses,  and  two  or  three  chairs.  As  he  and  securely  in  the  shadow.  But  at  the 
gazed  curiously  at  these  new  signs  of  same  moment  she  arose,  called  in  a 


life  and  occupation,  he  became  aware  of 
a regular  and  monotonous  tap  upon  the 
stone  flags  of  the  terrace.  Suddenly  he 
saw  three  figures  slowly  turn  the 
corner  of  the  terrace  at  the  further  end 
of  the  building,  and  walk  towards  the 
table.  The  central  figure  was  that  of 
an  elderly  woman,  yet  tall  and  stately 
in  carriage,  walking  with  a stick,  whose 
regular  tap  he  had  heard,  supported  on 
the  one  side  by  an  elderly  cure  in  black 
sou  tain  e,  and  on  the  other  by  a tall  and 
slender  girl  in  white. 

They  walked  leisurely  to  the  other 
end  of  the  terrace,  as  if  performing  a 
regular  exercise,  and  returned,  stopping 
before  the  open  French  window;  where, 
after  remaining  in  conversation  for  a 
few  moments,  the  elderly  lady  and  her 
ecclesiastical  companion  entered.  The 
young  girl  sauntered  slowly  to  the 
steps  of  the  terrace,  and  leaning  against 
a huge  vase  as  she  looked  over  the 
garden,  seemed  lost  in  contemplation. 
Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  wood, 
but  in  quite  another  direction  from 
where  he  stood. 

There  was  something  so  gentle,  re- 
fined and  graceful  in  her  figure,  yet 
dominated  by  a girlish  youthfulness  of 
movement  and  gesture,  that  Alkali 
Dick  was  singularly  interested.  He 
had  probably  never  seen  an  ingenue 
before;  he  had  certainly  never  come  in 
contact  with  a girl  of  that  caste  and 
seclusion  in  his  brief  Parisian  expe- 
rience. He  was  sorely  tempted  to 
leave  his  hedge  and  try  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  her.  There  was  a fringe 
of  lilac  bushes  running  from  the  gar- 
den up  the  slope;  if  he  could  gain  their 
shadows,  he  could  descend  into  the 
garden.  What  he  should  do  after  his 
arrival  he  had  not  thought;  but  he  had 
one  idea — he  knew  not  why — that  if  he 
ventured  to  speak  to  her  he  would  not 
be  met  with  the  abrupt  rustic  terror  he 
had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
servants.  She  was  not  of  that  kind! 
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youthful  voice  towards  the  open  win- 
dow, and  began  to  descend  the  steps. 
A half-expostulating  reply  came  from 
the  window,  but  the  young  girl  an- 
swered it  with  the  laughing,  capricious 
confidence  of  a spoiled  child,  and  con- 
tinued her  way  into  the  garden.  Here 
she  paused  a moment  and  hung  over  a 
rose-tree,  from  which  she  gathered  a 
flower,  afterwards  thrust  into  her  belt. 
Dick  paused,  too,  half-crouching,  half- 
leaning over  a lichen-stained,  cracked 
stone  pedestal  from  which  the  statue 
had  long  been  overthrown  and  for- 
gotten. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  the  young 
girl,  following  the  path  to  the  lilacs,  be- 
gan leisurely  to  ascend  the  hill,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  with  a youthful  move- 
ment, and  swinging  the  long  stalk  of  a 
lily  at  her  side.  In  another  moment  he 
would  be  discovered!  Dick  was  fright- 
ened; his  confidence  of  the  moment  be- 
fore had  all  gone;  he  would  fly— and  yet, 
an  exquisite  and  fearful  joy  kept  him 
motionless.  She  was  approaching  him, 
full  and  clear  in  the  moonlight.  He 
could  see  the  grace  of  her  delicate 
figure  in  the  simple  white  frock  drawn 
at  the  waist  with  broad  satin  ribbon, 
and  its  love-knots  of  pale  blue  , ribbons 
on  her  shoulders;  he  could  see  the  coils 
of  her  brown  hair,  the  pale,  olive  tint 
of  her  oval  cheek,  the  delicate,  swelling 
nostril  of  her  straight,  clear-cut  nose; 
he  could  even  smell  the  lily  she  carried 
in  her  little  hand.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
lifted  her  long  lashes,  and.  her  large 
grey  eyes  met  his. 

Alas!  the  same  look  of  vacant  horror 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  fixed  and 
dilated  their  clear  pupils.  But  she 
uttered  no  outcry — there  was  some- 
thing in  her  blood  that  checked  it; 
something  that  even  gave  a dignity  to 
her  recoiling  figure,  and  made  Dick 
flush  with  admiration.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  side,  as  if  the  shock  of  the 
exertion  of  her  ascent  had  set  her  heart 
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to  beating,  but  she  did  not  faint.  Then 
her  fixed  look  gave  way  to  one  of  in- 
finite sadness,  pity  and  pathetic  appeal. 
Her  lips  were  parted;  they  seemed  to 
be  moving,  apparently  in  prayer.  At 
last  her  voice  came,  wonderingly, 
timidly,  tenderly:  “Mon  Dieu!  c’est  done 
vous?  Ici?  C’est  vous  que  Marie  a 
crue  voir!  Que  venez-vous  faire  ici, 
Armand  de  Fontonelles?  Repondez!” 
Alas,  not  a word  was  comprehensible 
to  Dick;  nor  could  he  think  of  a word 
to  say  in  reply.  He  made  an  uncouth, 
half-irritated,  half-despairing  gesture 
towards  the  wood  he  had  quitted,  as  if 
to  indicate  his  helpless  horse,  but  he 
knew  it  was  meaningless  to  the  fright- 
ened yet  exalted  girl  before  him.  Her 
little  hand  crept  to  her  breast  and 
clutched  a rosary  within  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  as  her  soft  voice  again  arose, 
low  but  appealingly:— 

“Vous  souffrez!  Ah,  mon  Dieu!  Peut- 
on  vous  secourir?  Moi-meme — mes 

prieres  pourraient  elles  interceder  pour 
vous?  Je  supplierai  le  ciel  de  prendre 
en  piti§  l’Ume  de  mon  anc&tre.  Mon- 
sieur le  cur6  est  la— je  lui  parlerai.  Lui 
et  ma  mere  vous  viendront  en  aide. 

She  clasped  her  hands  appealingly 
before  him. 

Dick  stood  bewildered,  hopeless,  mys- 
tified; he  had  not  understood  a word; 
he  could  not  say  a word.  For  an  in- 
stant he  had  a wild  idea  of  seizing  her 
hand  and  leading  her  to  his  helpless 
horse,  and  then  came  what  he  believed 
was  his  salvation— a sudden  flash  of 
recollection  that  he  had  seen  the  word 
he  wanted,  the  one  word  that  would 
explain  all,  in  a placarded  notice  at  the 
Cirque  of  a bracelet  that  had  been  lost 

yes,  the  single  word  “perdu.”  He 

made  a step  towards  her,  and  in  a voice 
almost  as  faint  as  her  own,  stammered, 
“ Perdu /” 

With  a little  cry,  that  was  more  like  a 
sigh  than  an  outcry,  the  girl’s  arms  fell 
to  her  side;  she  took  a step  backwards, 
reeled,  and  fainted  away. 

Dick  caught  her  as  she  fell.  What 
had  he  said!— but,  more  than  all,  what 
should  he  do  now?  He  could  not  leave 


her  alone  and  helpless — yet  how  could 
he  justify  another  disconcerting  intru- 
sion? He  touched  her  hands;  they  were 
cold  and  lifeless;  her  eyes  were  half 
closed;  her  face  as  pale  and  drooping  as 
her  lily.  Well,  he  must  brave  the  worst 
now,  and  carry  her  to  the  house,  even 
at  the  risk  of  meeting  the  others  and 
terrifying  them  as  he  had  her.  He 
caught  her  up— he  scarcely  felt  her 
weight  against  his  breast  and  shoulder 
—and  ran  hurriedly  down  the  slope  to 
the  terrace,  which  was  still  deserted. 
If  he  had  time  to  place  her  on  some 
bench  beside  the  window  within  their 
reach,  he  might  still  fly  undiscovered! 
But  as  he  panted  up  the  steps  of  the 
terrace  with  his  burden,  he  saw  that 
the  French  window  was  still  open,  but 
the  light  seemed  to  have  been  extin- 
guished. It  would  be  safer  for  her  if  he 
could  place  her  inside  the  house  if  he 
but  dared  to  enter.  He  was  desperate— 
and  he  dared! 

He  found  himself  alone,  in  a long 
salon  of  rich  but  faded  white  and  gold 
hangings,  lit  at  the  further  end  by  two 
tall  candles  on  either  side  of  the  high 
marble  mantel,  whose  rays,  however, 
scarcely  reached  the  window  where  he 
had  entered.  He  laid  his  burden  on  a 
high-backed  sofa.  In  so  doing,  the  rose 
fell  from  her  belt.  He  picked  it  up,  put 
it  in  his  breast,  and  turned  to  go.  But 
he  was  arrested  by  a voice  from  the 
terrace:— 

“Renee!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  elderly  lady, 
who,  with  the  curS  at  her  side,  had  just 
appeared  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  from  the  further  end  of  the  terrace 
was  looking  towards  the  garden  in 
search  of  the  young  girl.  His  escape  in 
that  way  was  cut  off.  To  add  to  his 
dismay,  the  young  girl,  perhaps  roused 
by  her  mother’s  voice,  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  recovering  consciousness. 
Dick  looked  quickly  around  him.  There 
was  an  open  door,  opposite  the  window, 
leading  to  a hall  which,  no  doubt,  of- 
fered some  exit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hofise.  It  was  his  only  remaining 
chance!  He  darted  through  it,  closed  it 
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behind  him,  and  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  a long  hall  or  picture-gallery, 
strangely  illuminated  through  high 
windows,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof, 
by  the  moon,  which  on  that  side  of  the 
building  threw  nearly  level  bars  of 
light  and  shadows  across  the  floor  and 
the  quaint  portraits  on  the  wall. 

But  to  his  delight  he  could  see  at  the 
other  end  a narrow,  lance-shaped  open 
postern  door  showing  the  moonlit  pave- 
ment without— evidently  the  door 
through  which  the  mother  and  the  cure 
had  just  passed  out.  He  ran  rapidly 
towards  it.  As  he  did  so  he  heard  the 
hurried  ringing  of  bells  and  voices  in 
the  room  he  had  quitted— the  young  girl 
had  evidently  been  discovered— and  this 
would  give  him  time.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  door,  when  he  stopped  sud- 
denly—his  blood  chilled  with  awe!  It 
was  his  turn  to  be  terrified— he  was 
standing,  apparently,  before  himself! 

His  first  recovering  thought  was  that 
it  was  a mirror— so  accurately  was 
every  line  and  detail  of  his  face  and 
figure  reflected.  But  a second  scrutiny 
showed  some  discrepancies  of  costume, 
and  he  saw  it  was  a panelled  portrait 
on  the  wall.  It  was  a man  of  his  own 
age,  height,  beard,  complexion  and  fea- 
tures, with  long  curls  like  his  own,  fall- 
ing over  a lace  Van  Dyke  collar,  which, 
however,  again  simulated  the  appear- 
ance of  his  own  hunting-shirt.  The 
broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  picture, 
whose  drooping  plume  was  lost  in 
shadow,  was  scarcely  different  from 
Dick’s  sombrero.  But  the  likeness  of 
the  face  to  Dick  was  marvellous — con- 
vincing! As  he  gazed  at  it,  the  wicked 
black  eyes  seemed  to  flash  and  kindle 
at  his  own— its  lip  curled  with  Dick’s 
own  sardonic  humor! 

Prom  “ Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.”  By  Bret 
Harte.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Publishers. 
Price  $1.25. 


“WHEN  HE  CAME  TO  HIMSELF.” 
The  next  morning,  when  my  friend, 
the  doctor,  came,  he  found  me  reading 
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the  Bible.  It  is  strange  what  an  attrac- 
tion the  book  had  for  me.  I had  not 
been  a specially  religious  man,  but 
somehow  its  pages  seemed  now  redolent 
with  the  most  precious  memories. 
Father,  mother,  wife,  home,  friends— 
all  swept  through  my  mind  in  their 
sweetest,  dearest  aspects  as'  I read  the 
sacred  pages.  The  tears  were  coursing 
down  my  cheeks  as  he  opened  the  door 
quickly  and  entered. 

I have  no  doubt  he  had  been  watching 
me  through  the  wicket  for  some  time, 
though  I had  not  been  conscious  of  the 
fact.  I had  evidently  been  an  object  of 
suspicion  for  a long  while.  That  was 
why  I had  been  removed  to  this  room. 
They  suspected  I had  been  restored  to 
mental  health  and  was  now  shamming 
insanity.  He  looked  at  me  sharply  for 
a moment,  and  then  said  in  a kind  and 
sympathetic  tone:— 

“You  have  come  to  yourself?”  I did 
not  answer. 

“You  know  who  you  were  before— be- 
fore you  became  Number  Ninety-six?” 

I bowed  in  affirmation. 

“Will  you  tell  me  your  name?”  I 
shook  my  head. 

He  sat  down;  felt  my  pulse;  looked  at 
my  tongue;  examined  my  eyes;  took  my 
temperature. 

“Everything  normal,”  he  said,  when 
his  examination  was  concluded.  “How 
is  the  pain  in  your  limbs?” 

“Better.” 

“Did  you  have  that  before — before  you 
lost  yourself?”  I made  no  answer. 

“I  think  your  locomotion  has  im- 
proved of  late.  Sit  on  the  table  here, 
please;  let  the  leg  hang  naturally.”  He 
struck  a sharp  blow  with  the  edge  of 
his  hand  just  below  my  knee.  The  foot 
flew  forward  a little  way. 

“Strange,”  he  said;  “the  last  time  I 
tried  it  the  tendon  was  dead;  now  it  re- 
sponds—not  fully,  of  course,  but  per- 
ceptibly. Do  you  know,  Ninety-six,  you 
have  had  a wonderful  recovery?  It  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  the  cause  of 
aberration  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
How  would  you  like  a horseback  ride?” 
No  doubt  my  face  showed  my  pleas- 
ure. 

“You  were  fond  of  horses?  Well,  I 
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have  a splendid  saddle-beast,  and  will 
let  you  ride  him  as  often  as  you  choose 
if  you  will  tell  me  your  name.” 

I smiled  at  his  shallow  trick.  I had 
become  more  composed  now,  and  felt 
myself  able  to  guard  my  secret. 

“Doctor,”  1 said,  “you  have  been  kind 
to  me;  I will  be  frank  with  you.  I have 
been  dead  a good  while,  and  now  I 
must  take  time  to  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  meantime  and  decide 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  go  back  to 

the  old  life— or  try  to  do  so— or ” 

“Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been?” 
he  interrupted. 

1 pointed  to  the  newspaper  which  lay 
folded  under  one  of  my  books. 

“Ah,  I see.  Well,”  he  continued,  after 
a long  pause,  “I  will  be  frank  with  you, 
also.  You  were  brought  here  eight 
years  ago-  Nobody  knew  anything 
about  you.  You  were  found  wandering 
on  a country  highway;  said  you  had  lost 
something  and  that  some  one  was  pur- 
suing you,  Then  you  were,  for  a time, 
in  a county  asylum,  where  I found  you 
and  had  you  brought  here,  because  I 
thought  you  might  be  restored.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  you — es- 
pecially your  voice— as  if  I had  seen  or 
known  you  before.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  been  here  looking  for  friends. 
No  one  recognized  you.  Some  have 
looked  at  you  who  were  not  friends— 
officers,  you  know,  hunting  for  crim- 
inals. One  time  you  came  near  being 
identified  with  a noted  malefactor  for 
whom  a great  reward  was  offered. 
Your  teeth  saved  you.  The  man  they 
sought  had  false  teeth,  but  one  rarely 
sees  a mouth  like  yours— at  your  age,  I 
mean.  You  must  be ?” 

“Twenty-five,  at  least,  I should  say, 
doctor.”  I could  not  help  laughing  at 
his  little  tricks  to  catch  me. 

“You  do  not  mean  to  give  me  any 
hints,”  he  responded,  with  a smile. 
“But  you  have.  I have  learned  one 
thing  at  least.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“You  were  a lawyer  before  you  be- 
came my  guest.” 

“Or  a minister,  perhaps,”  I suggested, 
holding  up  the  little  Bible  I had  been 
reading. 
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“No;  your  self-command  is  too  perfect 
for  that.  Had  you  committed  any 
crime,  that  you  are  afraid  to  be 
known?”  His  tone  was  anxious. 

“Really,  doctor,”  I said  with  a laugh, 
which  I took  pains  to  check  before  it 
was  full  grown,  suddenly  remembering 
that  my  laugh  had  been  a very  charac- 
teristic one  in  the  old  days,  “really,  I 
cannot  say.  I have  a notion  that  I did; 
but  it  is  not  that  which  determines  me 
to  keep  silent.” 

“I -see,”  he  answered,  laughing  also; 
“you  are  on  guard.  I shall  have  to 
watch  and  wait.” 

“You  will  never  succeed.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  in  a tone  that  meant 
that  he  would  never  give  up  the  at- 
tempt, “maybe  you  are  right.  But  now 
that  you  are  recovering,  you  must  have 
a name.  I do  not  wish  you  to  be  known 
as  ‘Number  Ninety-six’  any  longer. 
What  shall  it  be?” 

“Why  not  John  Smith?” 

“Too  common.  Try  again.” 

“Nasmith,  then;  that  is  the  negative— 
Nay-Smith.” 

“A  bad  derivation;  but  let  that  go. 
Any  given  name?” 

“Why  not  Claudius?” 

“Claudius  Nasmith,  eh?”  He  looked 
at  me  a moment  with  his  eyes  half 
closed.  “Was  it  Claudius  N.  Smith?” 
he  asked  suddenly. 

Then  I could  not  keep  from  laughing. 
“I  see,  Mr.  Nasmith,  it  is  to  be  a long 
game.  Did  you  play  chess?” 

“A  little.” 

“Enough  to  know  the  meaning  of 
checkmate,  I suppose?”  he  asked  sig- 
nificantly. 

“Or  stalemate,”  I answered. 

“Well,”  he  responded  pleasantly,  “it 
will  be  a fair  game.  Would  you  like  to 
take  a ride?  Of  course;  well,  I will 
come  for  you  after  awhile.  Good- 
morning.” 

He  went  out,  closed  the  door,  and  shot 
the  bolt.  He  did  not  yet  believe  in  my 
complete  restoration. 

And  I— what  do  you  think  I did?  I 
sat  for  an  hour  repeating  over  to  myself 
what  had  been  said,  rejoicing  with  un- 
speakable rapture  in  the  words  which 
were  as  old  friends— friends  met  after 
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long  absence,  each  one  of  whom  brought 
greeting.  How  sweet  it  was  to  know 
them!  How  their  syllables  enchained 
my  ear!  How  rapturous  to  feel  their 
signification,  to  know  their  uses,  to  play 
the  never-ending  game  of  conversation 
once  more! 

I was  not  strong,  and  rapture  wearies. 
I fell  asleep,  and  when  I woke  Dr.  Wal- 
cott was  standing  beside  me  and  asking 
me  to  go  down  and  lunch  with  him  be- 
fore we  went  to  ride.  Had  the  heavens 
opened  I could  not  have  been  happier. 
If— if  only  I knew  about  my  wife! 

I went  down  the  flights  of  stairs  and 
along  the  halls  as  if  I had  been  a friend 
visiting  “the  institution.”  I was  afraid 
I should  shout  for  joy,  but  knew  it 
would  not  do  to  let  my  ecstasy  be 
known.  He  led  me  to  a pleasant  room, 
where  stood  a daintily-appointed  table, 
and  asked  me  to  be  seated.  A great 
fear  took  hold  upon  me.  Suppose  all 
this  should  vanish!  Suppose  it  were  a 
dream — one  of  the  terrible  dreams  of 
the  tomb  wherein  I had  lain  so  long!  I 
caught  his  hand. 

“Doctor!  Give  me  something— quick! 
Something— something  numbing!” 

“Quiet!”  he  said,  holding  my  hand 
with  a crushing  grip. 

It  grew  dark  suddenly.  A wave  of 
black,  hopeless  despair  rolled  over  me. 
Was  I slipping  back— back  into  the 
night?  I was  conscious  of  some  stir 
about  me. 

“God  send  I have  not  been  too  hasty,” 
I dimly  heard  the  doctor  say.  “I  did 
not  think  he  was  so  weak.” 

A draught  was  put  to  my  lips.  When 
I came  to  myself  I was  in  a little  cot- 
tage outside  the  walls,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  vines  that  clustered 
about  it.  A few  days  afterwards  I took 
the  ride  which  had  been  deferred.  How 
luxurious  the  carriage  seemed!  How 
incomparable  the  horses!  How  incon- 
ceivably lovely  the  trees,  the  lawns,  the 
—everything!  I had  been  dead  and  was 
alive  again!  I was  taken  to  a tailor’s 
and  fitted  with  a suit  of  clothes.  How 
soft  the  stuff  seemed!  How  lovely  their 
sheen!  How  delightful  it  was  to  feel 
them  on  my  body!  Every  nerve  kissed 
them  with  rapturous  greeting.  The 


dead  was  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
life.  Lazarus  was  a gentleman  once 
more. 

From  “The  Man  Who  Outlived  Himself.”  By 
Albion  W.  Tourg^e.  Fords,  Howard  and  Hul 
bert,  Publishers.  Price  75  cts. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CUBA. 

The  Insulars  or  liberal  party  have 
been  getting  the  rudiments  of  political 
education  by  observing  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  republics  of  Spanish  America 
and  in  the  United  States.  People  in 
their  situation  have  no  opportunities  for 
gaining  political  experience  of  the  kind 
with  which  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries are  familiar.  They  start  with  a 
few  general  political  ideas  and  have  no 
means  of  testing  their  value  save  by  in- 
surrection. The  first  task  is  to  over- 
throw the  oppressor,  and  every  patriot 
of  this  way  of  thinking  is  sure  to  be 
“agin”  the  government.  * * * 

From  1851  to  1868  the  smouldering 
fires  found  little  chance  for  breaking 
into  flame.  The  revolution  of  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  which  drove  Queen  Isabella 
II.  from  Spain,  furnished  an  occasion 
of  which  the  Insulars  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  On  October  10th  the 
independence  of  Cuba  was  proclaimed 
by  Carlos  de  Cespedes,  who  soon  had  a 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  marching 
under  his  orders.  In  the  following 
April  a congress,  assembled  at  the  town 
of  Guaymaro,  framed  a republican  con- 
stitution for  Cuba,  and  elected  Cespedes 
president.  Mexico  and  several  states 
of  South  America  at  once  recognized  the 
Cubans  as  belligerents,  and  within  two 
months  Peru  recognized  them  as  an  in- 
dependent power. 

The  war  thus  begun  lasted  nearly  ten 
years,  until  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  treaty  or  capitulation  of  El  Zanjon 
in  1878.  It  is  known  as  the  Ten  Years’ 
War.  For  the  first  two  years  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  seemed  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage, but  their  cause  was  ruined  by 
contentions  and  misunderstandings  aris- 
ing from  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power  with  the  military.  The  broth 
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was  spoiled  by  too  many  cooks,  and  the 
single-willed  despot  was  enabled  to 
score  a triumph  over  the  many-headed 
King  Demos.  In  1873  the  congress  de- 
posed Cespedes  and  elected  in  his  place 
Salvador  Cisneros,  the  same  who  again 
was  president  during  Mr.  Flint’s  stay 
in  Cuba  in  1896.  Some  mystery  hangs 
over  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
C§spedes  in  1874,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  murdered  by  Spaniards. 

The  Ten  Years’  War  was  a terrible 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Madrid.  More  than  150,000 
troops  were  sent  over  from  Spain,  and 
of  these  more  than  eighty  thousand  are 
said  to  have  found  their  graves  in 
Cuba.  The  revolutionary  forces  were 
always  much  smaller  than  their  antag- 
onists, as  well  as  inferior  in  arms  and 
equipments;  besides  which,  the  Spanish 
navy  controlled  the  water.  The  only 
prudent  strategy  for  the  insurgents  was 
the  Fabian  kind  that  avoids  pitched 
battles— a tedious1  policy,  but  apt  to  be 
highly  effective  in  the  long  run.  What 
the  Cubans  accomplished  by  such  meth- 
ods and  by  guerilla  warfare  was  ex- 
tremely encouraging.  The  net  result  of 
the  Ten  Years’  War  afforded  good 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  they  might 
try  the  experiment  of  revolution  once 
more  with  strong  hopes  of  success. 

That  they  would  try  it  again  could 
hardly  be  doubtful.  The  capitulation  of 
El  Zanjon  was  achieved  only  through 
the  understanding  that  abuses  were  to 
be  reformed.  The  first  article  of  the 
document  implicitly  concedes  to  Cubans 
representation  in  the  Cortes  at  Madrid. 
From  such  a concession  further  reforms 
were  expected  to  follow.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  nothing  short  of  effective 
reform  could  prevent  the  renewal  of 
revolution.  No  such  reform  was  se- 
cured. As  far  as  representation  at 
Madrid  was  concerned,  that  was  soon 
rendered  a nullity  by  the  Peninsulars 
contriving  to  get  control  of  the  polls  and 
prevent  the  election  of  any  but  their 
own  men.  It  is  said  that  of  the  thirty 
deputies  chosen  in  1896,  all  but  four 
were  natives  of  Spain.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  let  us  note  some  other  features  of 
political  reform,  as  conceived  by  the 


Spanish  mind.  The  power  ot  tne  cap- 
tain general  had  been  absolute.  In  1895 
an  attempt  was  made  to  limit  it  by  pro- 
viding him  with  a council  of  thirty 
members,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  fifteen 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Of 
course  the  same  influence  over  elections 
which  made  representation  at  Madrid  a 
mere  farce  would  control  the  choice  of 
councillors.  It  might  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  at  least  ten  of  the  fifteen 
would  be  the  abettors  or  the  pliant  tools 
of  the  captain  general.  But  to  guard 
against  any  possible  failure  on  this 
point,  the  captain  general  can  “sus- 
pend” members  who  oppose  him,  until 
he  has  suspended  fourteen  of  the  thirty. 
If  even  then  he  cannot  get  a majority  to 
uphold  him,  he  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
his  resources.  Far  from  it.  There  is 
another  advisory  body,  called  the  “coun- 
cil of  authorities.”  Its  members  are  the 
Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Bishop  of 
Havana,  the  chief  justice,  the  attorney 
general,  the  chief  of  the  finance  bureau, 
the  director  of  local  administration,  and 
the  commanders  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces.1  Armed  with  the  consent 
of  these  advisers,  who  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  all  of  them  Peninsulars,  our  cap- 
tain general  goes  back  to  his  refractory 
council  and  “suspends”  all  that  is  left 
of  it.  Then,  like  Wordsworth’s  river, 
he  “wanders  at  his  own  sweet  will.” 

Now  one  of  the  duties  of  this  wonder- 
ful council  was  to  regulate  taxation  and 
expenditures.  So  it  made  its  budget, 
and  if  the  captain  general  was  satisfied 
with  it,  very  well;  if  not,  he  just  set  it 
aside  and  did  as  he  pleased.  As  Caliban 
would  say,  “As  it  likes  me  each  time  I 
do:  so  He!”  After  this,  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  to  be  told  that  each  province  in 
Cuba  has  its  elected  representative  as- 
sembly, which  the  autocrat  at  Havana 
may  suspend  at  his  pleasure;  or  that  the 
island  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
courts,  whose  decisions  he  is  at  full  lib- 
erty to  overrule.  We  learn  next,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  if  you  write  a 
book  or  pamphlet  containing  criticisms 
of  the  autocrat  or  his  policy,  you  cannot 

i For  a more  detailed  account  see  Rowan  and 
Ramsay,  “The  Island  of  Cuba,”  New  York,  1897. 
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get  it  printed;  or  if  you  are  an  editor 
and  publish  such  pestilent  stuff  in  your 
paper,  he  forthwith  claps  you  into  dur- 
ance vile,  and  confiscates  a part  or  the 
whole  of  your  balance  at  the  bank. 
Political  meetings  as  such  cannot  be 
field.  Clubs  for  charitable  purposes  or 
for  social  entertainment  may  meet  after 
due  notice  given  the  autocrat,  so  that 
fie  may  be  present  himself  or  send  his 
spies;  then  let  the  teller  of  anecdotes, 
the  maker  of  jests,  and  the  singer  of 
songs  keep  the  tongue  well  guarded,  lest 
the  company  be  dispersed  before  supper 
and  the  neighboring  jail  receive  new  in- 
mates. 

In  such  a political  atmosphere  corrup- 
tion. thrives.  A planter’s  estate  is  en- 
tered upon  the  assessor’s  lists  as  worth 
$50,000;  the  collector  comes  along  and 
demands  a tax  based  upon  an  assumed 
value  of  $70,000;  the  planter  demurs, 
but  presently  thinks  it  prudent  to  com- 
promise upon  a basis  of  $60,000.  No 
change  is  made  in  the  published  lists, 
but  the  collector  slips  into  his  own 
pocket  the  tax  upon  $10,000,  and  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  Thus  the  planter 
is  robbed  while  the  government  is 
cheated.  And  this  is  a fair  specimen  of 
what  goes  on  throughout  all  depart- 
ments of  administration.  From  end  to 
end  the  whole  system  is  honeycombed 
with  fraud. 

The  people  of  Cuba  would  not  be 
worthy  of  our  respect  if  they  were 
capable  of  submitting  tamely  to  such 
wholesale  oppression  and  pillage.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  spirit  of 
resistance  which  showed  itself  in  the 
Ten  Years’  War;  and  it  is  much  to  their 
credit  that,  after  repeated  proof  of  the 
hopelessness  of  any  peaceful  reform, 
they  have  once  more  risen  in  rebellion. 
It  was  early  in  1895  that  the  present 
w’ar  broke  out.  To  attempt  to  forecast 
its  results  would  be  premature.  It  is 
already  obvious,  however,  that  Spain’s 
grasp  upon  the  island  is  considerably 
weaker  than  before.  She  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  strain  of  the  Ten  Years’ 
War  when  the  present  struggle  began. 
Stimulated  to  extraordinary  efforts  by 
the  dread  of  revolution  at  home  in  the 
event  of  ill  success,  the  Spanish  gov- 
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ernment  has  shown  desperate  energy. 
Never  before  have  such  large  armies 
been  sent  beyond  sea.  Such  armies, 
however,  are  not  worth  their  cost  unless 
they  can  find  and  crush  the  enemy,  and 
thus  far  the  Fabian  generalship  of 
Gomez  has  defied  them  successfully.  A 
lesson  has  been  learned  from  the  Ten 
Years’  War,  for  this  shrewd  and  far- 
sighted leader  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand on  condition  that  he  should  be 
free  from  all  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  problem 
before  him  is,  while  avoiding  battles 
against  heavy  odds,  to  keep  up  hostili- 
ties until  Spain’s  ability  to  borrow 
money  comes  to  an  end.  In  such  a pol- 
icy he  has  much  reason  to  hope  for 
success. 

The  recent  offer  of  autonomy  to  Cuba 
wears  all  the  appearance  of  a last  card 
played  by  Spain  in  distress.  It  is  made 
in  the  hope  of  dividing  the  revolution- 
ists into  two  parties  of  moderates  and 
irreconcilables;  but  the  few  particulars 
thus  far  made  public  indicate  that  the 
card  is  not  skilfully  played,  that  the 
semblance  of  autonomy  offered  is  too 
palpably  deceptive.  The  attitude  of 
Gomez,  if  it  is  correctly  reported,  seems 
to  show  that  he  realizes  that,  while 
there  are  many  occasions  in  life  in 
which  compromises  and  half-measures 
are  desirable,  the  present  is  not  one  of 
them. 

For  the  sake  of  Cuba’s  best  interests, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  win  her 
independence  without  receiving  from 
any  quarter,  and  especially  from  the 
United  States,  any  such  favors  as  might 
hereafter  put  her  in  a position  of  tute- 
lage or  in  any  wise  hamper  her  freedom 
of  action.  All  people  liberated  from  the 
blight  of  Spanish  dominion  need  to 
learn  the  alphabet  of  free  government. 
Cuba  will  have  to  learn  it,  as  all  the 
rest  of  Spanish  America  has  had  to 
learn  it,  and  the  fewer  the  impediments 
in  her  way  the  better.  Undue  influence 
on  the  part  of  powerful  neighbors  is 
sure  to  be  such  an  impediment. 

From  “ Marching  with  Gomez.”  By  Grover 
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The  Empty 

THE  EMPTY  HEARTH. 

As  I sit  beside  the  empty  hearth,  there’s 
silence  all  around, 

But  I hear  the  rocking  measure  of  a 
cradle  on  the  ground : 

My  little  baby  sleeping  draws  her  breath 
with  gentle  sigh, 

And  my  son,  of  play  now  weary,  nestles 
close  with  drooping  eye. 

His  hand  is  warm  within  my  hand,  his 
head  upon  my  breast 

Is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  childhood,  of 
the  young  bird  in  the  nest; 

His  face  is  hidden  from  me,  but  his  eyes 
are  strange  and  bright, 

And  he  whose  eyes  are  like  them  walks 
towards  me  thro’  the  night. 

I soon  shall  hear  his  footstep — oh!  his  foot- 
step!— on  the  stair, 

The  door  will  open,  he  will  come  and 
stand  behind  my  chair  . . . 

—God!  save  me  from  these  dreams!  The 
hearth  is  empty,  far  is  he: 

And  his  little  children  lie  asleep  on  an- 
other woman’s  knee. 

Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 


EX  ORE  INFANTIUM. 

Little  Jesus,  wast  Thou  shy 
Once,  and  just  so  small  as  I? 

And  what  did  it  feel  to  be 

Out  of  Heaven,  and  just  like  me? 

Didst  Thou  sometimes  think  of  there, 
And  ask  where  all  the  angels  were? 

I should  think  that  I would  cry 
For  my  house  all  made  of  sky; 

I would  look  about  the  air, 

And  wonder  where  my  angels  were; 

And  at  waking  ’twould  distress  me — 

Not  an  angel  there  to  dress  me! 

Hadst  Thou  ever  any  toys 
Like  us  little  girls  and  boys? 

And  didst  Thou  play  in  Heaven  with  all 
The  angels  that  were  not  too  tall, 

With  stars  for  marbles?  Did  the  things 
Play  “Can  you  see  me?”  through  their 
wings? 

And  did  Thy  mother  let  Thee  spoil 
Thy  robes  with  playing  on  our  soil? 

How  nice  to  have  them  always  new 
In  Heaven,  because  ’twas  quite  clean 
blue! 

Didst,  Thou  kneel  at  night  to  pray, 

And  didst  Thou  join  Thy  hands,  this  way? 
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And  did  they  tire  sometimes,  being  young, 
And  make  the  prayers  seem  very  long? 

And  did  Thy  Mother  at  the  night 
Kiss  Thee,  and  fold  the  clothes  in  right? 
And  didst  Thou  feel  quite  good  in  bed, 
Kissed,  and  sweet,  and  Thy  prayers  said? 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  all 
That  it  feels  like  to  be  small, 

And  Thou  knowest  I cannot  pray 
To  Thee  in  my  father’s  way — 

When  Thou  wast  so  little,  say, 

Couldst  Thou  talk  Thy  Father’s  way? 

Francis  Thompson. 


THE  BATH. 

Like  handsome  antique  monster,  man  and 
beast, 

Bitless  and  free,  the  sea  have  entered  in, 

Midst  the  gold  mist  of  acrid  pulverin — 

On  fiery  sky  athletic  group  expressed. 

The  savage  horse  and  rustic  tamer  with 
zest 

Inhale  the  salty  fragrance  as  with  keen, 

Abandoned  joy  their  naked  flesh  and  skin 

Are  by  Atlantic’s  icy  stream  caressed. 

The  surge  swells,  runs,  wall-like  is  piled, 

Then  breaks.  They  cry.  His  tail  the 
stallion  plies 

Till  azure  wave  in  jets  transplendent  flies; 

And  with  dishevelled  locks  and  aspect 
wild 

Their  smoking  breasts  in  passion  they  op- 
pose 

To  foaming  billows’  lashing,  angry  blows. 

From  “Sonnets  of  Josd  Maria  de  H^r^dia,”  done 
into  English  by  Edward  Robeson  Taylor. 


SLUMBER-SONG. 

Sleep!  the  spirits  that  attend 
On  thy  waking  hours  are  fled.  «. 
Heaven  thou  canst  not  now  offend 
Till  thy  slumber-plumes  are  shed; 
Consciousness  alone  doth  lend 
Life  its  pain,  and  Death  its  dread; 
Innocence  and  Peace  befriend 
All  the  sleeping  and  the  dead. 

John  B.  Tabu.' 


Regressive 

From  the  Nuova  Antologia. 

REGRESSIVE  EVOLUTION. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  Institute  for 
Higher  Study  at  Florence,  I delivered  a 
memorial  address  on  Darwin;  and  now 
evolutionism,  like  all  the  vital  things 
which  issue  from  the  brain  of  the  most 
highly  vitalized  of  all  creatures— man— 
is  itself  experiencing  evolution.  During 
the  half  century  or  so  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  philosopher  of  Down  pro- 
nounced his  new  fiat  lux,  the  Darwinian 
theory  has  undergone,  at  the  hands  of 
two  generations  of  naturalists  and 
thinkers,  a slow  but  continuous  process 
of  elaboration,  elimination  and  refining; 
and  the  easy  prophecy  which  I uttered 
upon  that  occasion  has  been  abund- 
antly verified. 

I then  said  that  the  great  naturalist 
believed  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
key  to  all  the  mysteries  of  nature;  but 
that  nature  still  possesses  thousands  of 
sealed  tabernacles  which  can  only  be 
unlocked  in  a variety  of  ways  as  yet 
undiscovered.  Life  is  too  variegated 
and  manifold  to  be  illumined  by  a 
single  ray,  however  vivid.  There  are 
stars  that  await  the  telescope,  and  cells 
that  await  the  microscope,  and  mole- 
cules that  await  a third  instrument, 
not  yet  discovered.  No;  Darwinism 
does  not  account  for  everything,  and 
utility  is  often  but  a vicious  circle  re- 
turning upon  itself.  Sexual  selection  is 
a dream  which  cannot  resist  dispassion- 
ate criticism;  nor  will  millions  of  ages 
suffice  to  turn  a protoplasm  into  a man; 
while  nature  in  the  case  of  the  frog  re- 
quires but  a few  weeks  to  transform  a 
fish  into  a creature  with  lungs,  and  a 
few  days  only  to  develop  a crawling, 
carnivorous  larva  into  a winged  insect 
living  on  the  sweetness  of  flowers.  If 
Darwin  had  indeed  fathomed  all  the 
secrets  of  nature,  he  would  have  been 
no  man,  but  the  personal  God  of  the 
Deist.  He  would  have  been  a creator, 
before  whom  we  should  all  have  been 
constrained  to  bend  the  knee  and  veil 
the  brow  in  adoration.  The  Darwinism 
of  the  naturalist  is  no  longer  that  of 
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Darwin;  and  some  day  I may  perhaps 
attempt  a conclusive  estimate  of  how 
much  of  the  gigantic  edifice  is  yet 
standing,  how  much  has  been  remod- 
elled, and  how  much  has  fallen  into 
hopeless  ruin.  In  the  pages  of  a re- 
view like  the  Nuova  Antologia  this 
would  be  impossible;  and  my  purpose 
in  this  article  is  merely  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  thinkers  to  a singularly  pro- 
found and  original  book1  which  has 
lately  appeared,  and  to  which  the  serv- 
ants of  three  different  sciences,  a zo- 
ologist, a botanist  and  a metaphysician, 
have  contributed  with  a rare  scientific 
unanimity.  It  is  a sort  of  collaboration 
which  would  be  all  but  impossible  in 
Italy,  where  every  man  has,  in  the 
words  of  D’Azeglio  “a  bit  of  civil  war 
in  his  veins.” 

In  the  vast  library  of  Darwinian 
literature — the  countless  progeny  of  the 
great  English  naturalist— this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  works  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Its  very  title  is  enough 
to  show  how  vast  a field  the  three  au- 
thors have  attempted  to  embrace,  and 
what  deep  and  difficult  problems  they 
have  essayed  to  solve. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  prob- 
lems of  evolution,  I feel  inclined  to  hail 
in  this  collective  work  one  of  the  clear- 
est, and  I will  say  noblest,  signs  of  the 
new  departure  in  science.  Botany, 
zoology,  anthropology,  sociology,  poli- 
ties and  history  are  no  longer  to  remain 
shut  up  in  their  mediaeval  castles  and 
suspicious  of  one  another.  They  are 
looking  forth  from  their  machicolated 
towers,  and  waving  salutations;  ene- 
mies no  more  but  children  of  the  same 
family.  The  abolition  of  frontiers  and 
custom-houses  would  be  a noble  step  in 
international  policy;  but  in  the  realm  of 
science,  it  is  like  the  rosy  dawn  of  a 
serene  and  sunny  day. 

ii. 

According  to  our  three  authors,  the 
word  evolution  implies,  in  itself,  no  idea 

1 Jean  Demoor,  Jean  Massort.  Emile  Vander- 
velde.  V evolution  Regressive  en  Biologie  et  en 
Sociologie.  Paris,  Felix  Alean.  1897. 
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either  of  progress  or  of  regress.  It 
merely  expresses  the  sum  of  the  trans- 
formations which  take  place  in  an  or- 
ganism or  a society. 

If  the  evolution  of  an  organ  or  its 
elements  tends  toward  the  disappear- 
ance of  that  organ  or  those  elements, 
evolution  is  regressive.  If  it  tends 
toward  the  development  of  the  organ, 
or  toward  the  formation  of  a new  organ, 
it  is  progressive.  These  definitions  are 
equally  applicable  to  changes  taking 
place  in  human  society  and  institutions. 

Progressive  evolution  is  associated  in 
the  minds  of  all  men  with  ideas  of 
movement  forward,  development  and 
perfecting;  with  the  increasing  differen- 
tiation and  continuous  co-ordination  of 
organs  and  of  functions.  Progress  is 
universally  understood  to  imply  a 
growing  wealth  of  organs  and  of  ener- 
gies; a larger  circle  of  possibilities;  the 
subdivision  of  a single  office  into  many 
different  ones. 

Regressive  evolution,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a backward  movement  toward  de- 
generation and  decadence;  toward  the 
disappearance  or  atrophy  of  an  organ, 
and  hence  of  a function. 

What  our  authors  propose  to  demon- 
strate in  their  books  is  that  these  two 
seemingly  hostile  and  contradictory  no- 
tions do  really  interpenetrate  and  mu- 
tually complete  one  another.  Regress 
and  progress  are,  in  their  view,  two 
phases  of  the  same  phenomenon,  or  as- 
pects of  the  same  evolution;  whereby 
every  progressive  transformation  is  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a backward 
movement  or  regress. 

This  bold  and  seemingly  paradoxical 
statement  should,  if  I mistake  not,  be 
somewhat  modified.  As  it  stands,  it 
seems  to  confound  things  which  are  too 
dissimilar,  and  to  obscure  by  a confu- 
sion of  words  the  limpidity  of  nature’s 
laws.  If  it  be  essential  to  an  advance 
toward  a more  complex,  or,  as  we  say 
—roughly  and  empirically— a more  per- 
fect type,  that  an  organ  should  be  atro- 
phied or  disappear,  we  certainly  have 
before  us  an  act  of  regression,  but  a 
partial  one;  we  have  the  decline  or  dis- 
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appearance  of  a lesser  energy,  in  order 
that  life  may  triumph  throughout  the 
entire  organism. 

If  the  disappearance  of  the  tail  in 
man,  or  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
which  render  the  ear  in  so  many  ani- 
mals a peculiarly  mobile  organ,  be  a 
fact  of  partial  regression,  the  mobility 
of  the  neck  and  the  consummation  of 
the  hand  imply  entirely  new  capabili- 
ties, and  the  whole  organism  has  pro- 
gressed, in  spite  of  the  regression  im- 
plied in  the  atrophy  or  disappearance  of 
particular  organs. 

Of  the  origin  of  organs,  we  know 
little  or  nothing.  How  were  the  first 
rudiments  of  leaves  produced  in  the  an- 
cestors of  the  phsenogamous  plants? 
How  the  rudiments  of  the  eye,  in  the 
oldest  vertebrates?  Were  these  organs 
derived  from  other  organs  having  a dif- 
ferent function,  or  were  they  formed 
directly?  In  any  case,  if  they  were  de- 
rived from  other  organs,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  transformations  which 
they  have  undergone;  while  if  they 
were  formed  directly,  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  about  them,  since  there 
has  been  no  transformation  of  the 
organ.  The  latter  has  been  formed,  de- 
veloped and  perfected  without  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  any  par- 
tial regression. 

In  the  course  of  their  evolution  the 
individual  organs  do  not  reproduce,  ex- 
actly, the  different  phases  of  their  evo- 
lution in  the  species.  It  may  be  said,  in 
a general  way,  especially  of  plants, 
that  an  organ  comes  into  being  directly 
—that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  show  that  it 
is  the  result  of  the  transformation  of 
some  other  organ.  And  even  when  the 
present  does  offer  a summary  of  tin' 
past,  we  have  no  indication  of  what  pre- 
ceded that  past. 

Higher  up  in  the  scale  of  being,  the 
same  fact  is  still  more  noticeable.*  The 
neuron , or  nerve-cell  of  the  cortical 
stratum  of  the  human  brain,  does  pass 
successively  through  the  different 
phases  presented  in  the  adult  state  by 
the  fish,  the  batrachian,  the  bird  and 
the  mammal;  but  its  evolution  consis*  ■ 
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in  an  increasing  complexity  of  the  cell 
unaccompanied  by  any  loss  whatever. 

In  considering  the  facts  of  evolution, 
whether  progressive  or  regressive,  we 
should  keep  always  in  mind  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organism  for  indefinite  modi- 
fication to  adapt  itself  to  a variety  of 
external  conditions;  whereby  it  is  eman- 
cipated from  the  tyranny  of  heredity, 
which  tends  always  to  preserve  the 
same  forms  through  successive  periods 
of  time. 

The  water  ranunculuses,  for  instance, 
when  cultivated  in  earth,  have  stipules 
to  their  leaves,  and  chlorophyll  in  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis.  The  same  plant, 
cultivated  in  water,  produces  much 
longer  leaves  than  the  land  variety, 
with  no  stipules,  and  no  chlorophyll  in 
the  epidermic  cells.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, certain  plants  of  the  cactus  family 
( Phyllocactus ),  when  grown  in  the  dark, 
have  three-cornered,  thorny  branches; 
but  when  they  are  brought  out  into  the 
light,  their  branches  become  flat  and 
smooth.  Similar  facts  may  be  observed 
in  the  animal  world.  During  the  slow 
drying-up  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  basins 
have  been  formed  containing  water  of 
different  degrees  of  density;  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  the  Cardium,  a species 
of  shell-fish,  presents  a whole  series  of 
adaptations.  The  hard  shell  becomes 
elongated,  and  paler  in  color,  and  grad- 
ually diminishes  in  thickness  until  it  is 
merely  horny.  The  Mytilus  edulis,  or 
Venetian  mussel,  in  which  Carazzi  has 
taught  the  entire  Italian  nation  to  see 
a healthful  and  savory  article  of  food 
presents  at  least  three  varieties  of  shell 
according  as  it  lives  in  brackish  water, 
in  the  deep  sea,  or  on  the  sea-surface. 

I cannot  enter,  in  a purely  literary 
review,  into  the  minute  morphological 
phenomena  so  thoroughly  and  enthu- 
siastically investigated  by  our  scien- 
tists. I must  content  myself  with  al- 
luding to  the  adaptation  of  certain 
plants  to  carnivorous  nutrition.  In- 
stead of  living  exclusively  on  mineral 
substances  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
these  plants  can  assimilate  animal  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  insects  and  other  small 
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organisms  which  are  caught  in  their 
leaves.  They  employ  snares,  traps  and 
deceitful  pitfalls,  or  again,  they  lime 
their  prey,  as  we  do  when  we  hunt 
owls.  Now  this  adaptation  to  a car- 
nivorous existence  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a regressive  transformation 
in  the  organs  of  the  plant,  and  by  a 
great  diminution  of  chlorophyll,  which 
is  only  produced  in  small  quantities,  on 
the  upper  and  under  edge  of  the  leaf, 
and  in  the  pedicles  and  other  secondary 
organs. 

nr. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  phenomena  of 
regressive  evolution,  as  they  may  be 
studied  in  plants  and  animals,  to  the 
transformation  of  institutions  in  the 
same  social  group.  It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  a bold  step,  but  the  compari- 
son is  neither  forced  nor  illogical.  The 
old  apothegm,  Natura  non  facit  saltus,  is 
the  motto  of  modern  science  and  will 
be  a main  article  in  the  scientific  creed 
of  the  future. 

The  financial  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  communities  of  Eu- 
rope has  undergone  a complete  trans- 
formation since  the  middle  ages. 
Taxes  and  imposts  have  everywhere  as- 
sumed a preponderant  importance, 
taking  the  place  of  those  imperial 
revenues  which  constituted  the  chief 
if  not  the  sole  resource  of  the  sovereign 
in  feudal  times.  But  the  authors  who 
have  gone  most  deeply  into  the  state 
budgets  and  the  various  communal  ac- 
counts of  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Belgium  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  change  in  question  has  always 
been  accompanied  by  a retrograde 
movement.  Similar  transformations 
accompanied  by  similar  retrogressions 
may  also  be  observed  when  we  come  to 
study  the  working  of  the  same  institu- 
tion in  different  social  groups.  The 
primitive  law  of  landed  property  was 
this:  The  ground  occupied  by  a tribe  or 
clan  was  considered  as  res  nullius— no- 
body’s in  particular— and  it  was  conse- 
quently at  the  free  disposition  of  any 
member  of  the  community.  Witness 
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the  Feld-Wald  und  Weidegemeinschaft  of 
Yon  Mauer.  But  as  the  value  of  the 
land  increased  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, this  state  of  things  underwent 
a change.  The  rights  of  individuals 
and  groups  of  individuals  were  consoli- 
dated, and  at  the  same  time  limited; 
and  there  arose,  either  simultaneously 
or  successively,  the  following  different 
kinds  of  property  in  land:  first,  family 
property;  second,  village  property; 
third,”  feudal  property;  fourth,  com- 
munal or  public  property;  fifth,  corpo- 
rative property;  and  sixth,  individual 
property. 

The  first  . three  forms  represent, 
among  certain  peoples  at  least,  three 
successive  stages  of  the  evolution  of 
property;  but  contemporaneously  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  regime,  we  see 
developing,  on  the  one  hand,  individual, 
and  on  the  other,  communal  or  public 
property.  It  is  a long  series  of  trans- 
formations which  ends  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  modern  forms  of  public  and 
private  property  for  the  original  com- 
munal arrangement,  and  it  has  been 
constantly  accompanied  by  a corre- 
sponding regression. 

IV. 

All  actual  organisms  have  lost,  in  the 
course  of  their  evolution  from  father 
to  son,  a certain  number  of  organs, 
which  organs  may  either  still  be  seen  in 
an  atrophied  state,  or  observed  in  other 
organisms  which  may  be  considered  as 
ancestral. 

Organs  reduced  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions—authentic  witnesses  to  regres- 
sive transformations  in  the  organism — 
are  organs  which  have  ceased  to  be 
functional,  or  of  which  the  functions 
have  so  declined  in  importance  that 
they  might  be  suppressed  without  in- 
jury to  the  organism. 

When  we  find  an  organ  wanting  or 
notably  diminished  in  size,  in  one 
species,  and  preserved  in  another  whicli 
may  be  supposed  its  ancestor,  we  are 
enabled  to  substantiate  in  another  way 
the  fact  of  regressive  evolution.  Thus 
in  the  germination  of  the  Orobancheco— 
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parasites  which  are  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  holophytic  plants— we  find 
no  trace  of  the  cotyledons  possessed  by 
their  ancestors.  A similar  fact  may  be 
noticed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  horse. 
The  Adam  of  the  species  is  the  Eohippus 
which  had  four  toes  on  the  front  hoof 
and  four  metatarses  in  the  hinder  one. 
It  had  to  lose  two  toes  and  two  meta- 
tarses in  order  to  become  a horse.  Man 
is  descended  from  a creature  which 
must  have  been  hairy  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body;  but  he  is  very 
slightly  so,  and  his  hairs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deteriorated  organs  which 
have  undergone  a process  of  regressive 
evolution.  The  wisdom-tooth  also,  as 
Darwin  divined,  and  as  I myself  have 
established  by  direct  observation,  is  an 
organ  in  a state  of  retrogression,  and 
probably  destined  to  disappear. 

If  now  we  pass  from  the  life  of  the 
individual  to  the  collective  life  of  so- 
ciety, the  same  facts  meet  us.  It  may 
be  affirmed  that  no  existing  society  rep- 
resents the  primitive  type  of  social  or- 
ganization. All  have  undergone  trans- 
formations, more  or  less  thorough,  and 
simultaneously  lost;  in  the  course  of 
their  development,  certain  of  their  in- 
stitutions. But  all  existing  societies 
also  preserve,  in  their  customs  and 
superstitions,  the  remains  of  ancient 
social  organs  which  might  be  elimi- 
nated any  day,  and  even,  it  may  be,  to 
the  general  advantage.  As  Kowalev- 
sky  once  said,  briefly  and  pointedly: 
“The  past  yields  to  the  present  only  on 
condition  of  leaving  traces  in  the  latter, 
the  number  and  importance  of  which 
vary  according  to  circumstances.”  In 
the  ancient  societies,  evolution  must 
have  been  much  slower  than  at  present, 
because  the  transforming  forces  oper- 
ated obscurely  and  sluggishly.  To-day, 
on  the  other  hand,  imitation  of  the  past 
and  respect  for  custom  and  tradition 
are  reduced  to  a minimum,  especially  in 
the  New  World.  And  yet— even  in  the 
most  feverishly  progressive  societies— 
we  find  rudimentary  traces  or  remains 
of  the  past.  The  Israelite,  even  in  the 
United  States,  continues  to  circumcise 
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his  own  sons,  and  Christians  take  the 
Eucharist.  They  all  make  use  of  the 
same  calendar,  with  its  curious  sur- 
vivals of  by-gone  politics,  in  the  names 
of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week. 
Every  time  we  salute  a friend,  we  un- 
consciously preserve  a reminiscence  of 
the  forms  of  vassalage  which  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  United  States  we  find  many 
examples  of  dwindled  institutions, 
whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  last  cen- 
tury. Such  are  the  primary  assemblies 
or  town-meetings  of  some  of  the  New 
England  cities.  When  a town  or  village 
acquires  a certain  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  transformed  into  a city,  and 
the  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants 
gives  place  to  a common  council.  Never- 
theless, in  a few  cases,  the  ancient  or- 
ganization persists,  though  in  a dwin- 
dled state.  Boston  remained,  up  to 
1821,  a town,  governed  by  a general  as- 
sembly of  the  citizens;  and  the  actual 
charter  of  the  city  authorizes  the  call- 
ing of  a town-meeting  whenever  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  may  see  fit;  al- 
though, as  a matter  of  fact,  they  have 
never  done  so.  In  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut also,  the  old-fashioned  town- 
meeting subsists,  side  by  side  with  the 
common  council  established  in  1784. 

The  institution  of  marriage  in  like 
manner  affords  many  traces  of  anti- 
quated forms,  like  rape,  purchase  and 
union  by  common  consent,  as  almost 
any  treatise  on  sociology  or  ethnog- 
raphy will  abundantly  show. 

v. 

Now  the  belief  of  many,  perhaps  of 
most,  men  is  that  regression  retraces 
the  steps  of  progressive  evolution,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  word  seems  to 
give  color  to  such  a belief.  Our 
authors,  however,  take  quite  a different 
view,  and  support  their  position  by  in- 
numerable facts,  drawn  alike  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  and  from 
the  example  of  human  institutions. 

No  single  known  fact  of  plant-life 
supports  the  popular  notion;  and  if  it  be 
true  among  animals  that  in  some  cases 


of  individual  and  even  of  specific 
atrophy  the  more  recent  structures  are 
the  first  to  degenerate,  this  only  proves 
that  their  comparative  instability  gives 
them  less  power  of  resisting  the  force 
of  decay.  It  will  not  do,  however,  from 
the  facts  before  us,  to  allow  the  law  of 
inverse  regression  quite  the  absolute 
and  universal  force  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing,  in  biology,  for  an  ap- 
paratus of  a certain  degree  of  com- 
plexity entirely  to  lose  its  proper  func- 
tions. It  is  almost  sure  to  preserve  one 
or  another  of  them.  The  leaves  of 
phsenogomous  plants,  for  example, 
even  when  these  are  parasitic  or  sapro- 
phytic, continue  to  protect  the  buds. 
The  degeneration  in  this  case  does  not 
attack  the  part  which  exercises  the  es- 
sential function.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  original  function  of 
the  leaves  was  assimilative  and  not  pro- 
tective; and  hence,  in  parasites  and 
saprophytes,  it  is  the  later  function 
which  survives  the  earlier. 

When  an  organ  becomes  useless,  as. 
for  instance,  the  eye  in  deep-sea  crus- 
taceans, the  important  thing  for  the 
organism  is,  that,  somehow  or  other,  it 
should  disappear.  Hence  any  indi- 
vidual variation  which  tends  to  such 
disappearance  is  an  advantage  to  the 
organism,  and  may  become  permanent 
by  means  of  natural  selection.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
variations  which  end  in  disappearance 
will  proceed  in  precisely  inverse  order 
to  those  of  formation.  So  far  as  we 
know,  variability  does  follow  fixed  rules 
and  forms.  And,  in  any  case,  even 
when  the  more  recent  forms  are  the 
first  to  disappear,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
regression  reproduces,  inversely,  the 
different  phases  of  progressive  evolu- 
tion. In  the  latter,  there  are  temporary 
stages,  with  corresponding  organs, 
doomed,  in  the  sequel,  to  complete  de- 
struction. For  regression  to  be  the  exact 
reverse  of  this  process,  not  only  would 
the  persistent  parts  have  to  disappear  in 
inverse  order  to  that  of  their  formation, 
but  the  vanished  parts  would  have  to 
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be  reproduced,  merely  that  they  might 
disappear  anew. 

Passing  now  into  the  realm  of  sociol- 
ogy, we  find  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
later  institutions  are  the  first  to  disap- 
pear, while  the  more  ancient  survive 
for  a long  time;  but  that  in  other  cases, 
precisely  the  opposite  takes  place.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  changes  in  forms  of 
government,  codes  of  law  and  the  prac- 
tices of  religion  follow,  at  a great  dis- 
tance, but  never  precede  the  transfor- 
mations which  take  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic, domestic  and  moral  order. 
Tarde  says  that  imitation  proceeds 
from  within  outward;  that  is  to  say, 
aims  and  sentiments  are  imitated 
earlier  than  means  employed,  or  modes 
of  expression.  Hence  the  latter— that 
is  to  say,  customs,  formulated  laws,  re- 
ligious ceremonies — come  later  than  the 
fundamental  changes  to  which  they 
correspond.  And  yet,  in  cases  of  re- 
gressive evolution,  it  is  assuredly  not 
these  which  are  the  first  to  disappear. 
Titles  and  coats  of  arms  survive  no- 
bility. Houses  were  considered  mov- 
able long  after  the  disorganization  of 
those  nomad  tribes  who  so  conceived  of 
them  in  law  because  they  dwelt  in 
tents.  Finally  nations  which  have 
once  practised  tribal  marriage  preserve 
the  same  nomenclature  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  clan  system  which  gave 
rise  to  the  custom. 

VI. 

What  all  are  agreed  about  is  the 
irreversibility  (pardon  the  ugly  word, 
which  can  only  be  replaced  by  a yet 
uglier  circumlocution)  of  regressive 
evolution.  Organs  and  institutions 
which  have  once  disappeared,  or 
dwindled  to  mere  traces,  cannot  reap- 
pear, or  be  developed  anew.  And  yet, 
even  to  this  law,  there  are  more  excep- 
tions than  our  authors  appear  to  sup- 
pose. Pathology  and  atavism  afford 
instances  every  day.  In  our  garden 
geraniums,  flower-organs  occasionally 
reappear  which  had  been  lost  for  many 
generations.  It  is  not  extremely  rare 
to  see  reproduced  in  the  horse  the  toes 


which  had  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  evolution  from  the  equine  Adam. 
And  so  in  the  field  of  social  institutions, 
the  customs  of  the  Greco-Roman  world 
will  occasionally  crop  up.  In  the  feudal 
Rome  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Cola 
di  Rienzo,  senator  and  tribune  of  the 
people,  succeeded  in  restoring  for  a 
number  of  years  the  ancient  republican 
polity;  and  the  great  scientific  schools 
of  antiquity  reappeared  at  the  Renais- 
sance. So,  too,  in  the  great  French 
Revolution,  we  find  HSrault  de  Sechelle 
reproducing  the  text  of  the  laws  of 
Minos,  while  consuls,  tribunes  and 
senate  all  revive  in  the  constitution  of 
the  year  VIII.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  Empire,  Napoleon,  in  imitation  of 
Augustus,  affected  to  respect  republican 
institutions,  but  his  own  image  ap- 
peared upon  his  coinage  along  with  that 
of  the  republic.  Within  a year,  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  suppressed 
in  1525,  have  reappeared  in  Greece. 
Nor  are  these  reminiscences  of  the  past 
any  mere  passing  fad  or  superficial  imi- 
tation; but  rather  the  resuscitated 
shades  of  dead  institutions  incapable 
of  supporting  life  under  wholly 
altered  circumstances.  Modern  em- 
perors and  consuls  of  the  year  VIII.  are 
no  more  the  imperatores  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  modern  religious  organiza- 
tions are  but  the  phantasms  of  medi- 
aeval corporations. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  various  facts  is  that  regression- 
contrary  to  its  etymological  significance 
—does  not  consist  in  a return  to  the 
primitive  state. 

The  point  at  which  the  otherwise 
masterly  work  of  our  three  authors  ap- 
pears to  me  weakest  is  where,  after  sum- 
ming up  an  enormous  number  of  ob- 
served facts,  they  undertake  to  assign 
a common  cause,  and  embrace  in  one 
large  and  luminous  synthesis  a mass  of 
distinct  and  dissimilar  accidents.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that,  in  any  one 
mind,  or  any  three  engaged  in  the  same 
task,  the  synthetic  power  should  equal 
the  analytic  ability.  In  the  words  of 
the  Edda,  “God  does  not  give  all  to  all.” 
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When  it  comes  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  regressive  evolution,  our  three 
allies  reduce  them,  too  summarily,  to 
one;  and,  in  the  realm  of  thought,  as  in 
that  of  sentiment,  summary  measures 
are  an  indication  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  the  strength  v^hich  they  coun- 
terfeit. For  them  the  one  efficient 
cause  of  regressive  evolution  is  limita- 
tion of  the  means  of  subsistence;  that  is, 
of  aliment  in  the  case  of  the  organism, 
and  of  capital  and  the  forces  of  labor 
in  that  of  society. 

But  such  a conclusion  is  excessively 
violent  and  deals  a blow,  rather  savage 
than  valiant,  at  the  infinitely  multiform 
laws  of  nature.  It  would  be  easier  and 
much  more  logical  to  explain  regressive 
evolution  by  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
which,  in  its  largest  and  boldest  as- 
sumptions, is  always  near  the  truth,  if 
not  exactly  identical  with  it. 

If  an  organ,  whether  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal, becomes  atrophied,  or  a social  in- 
stitution crumbles  and  dissolves,  like 
a lump  of  sugar  in  a glass  of  water,  it 
is  because  other  organs,  and  conse- 
quently other  functions,  are  develop- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  declining 
ones;  because  the  wings  grow  as  the 
legs  weaken,  and  hopping  is  one  thing, 
and  flying  another.  Progress  is  the 
acquisition  of  new  possibilities,  the  per- 
fecting of  a single  process  by  subdivid- 
ing it  into  many. 

It  is  certain  that  an  organ  becomes 
atrophied  through  scant  nutrition;  and 
very  certain  that  capital  and  labor  are 
withdrawn  from  a declining  enterprise; 
but  the  diet  which  was  imposed  by  the 
nervous  system  of  the  organism, 
animal,  vegetable  or  political,  is  merely 
the  material  or  mechanical  instrument 
of  its  decease. 

It  is  indeed  the  halter  or  the  blade  of 
the  guillotine  which  deprives  the  con- 
demned assassin  of  life;  but  from  the 
rope  and  the  knife  we  have  to  ascend 
to  the  sentence  and  the  judge,  and 
hence  to  the  society  which  has  legiti- 
mized and  sanctioned  the  condemna- 
tion. 

Every  organ  has  its  own  individual 
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life,  as  the  myriads  of  cells  which  com- 
pose it  have  their  life  also;  but  all  the 
organs  are  collected  in  that  grand 
federative  unity  of  the  organism  pre- 
sided over  by  the  nervous  system;  and 
this  unity  is  confirmed  by  so  wonderful 
a consensus  of  influences  and  energies 
as  to  have  given  rise,  in  the  minds  of 
certain  eminent  naturalists,  to  the  ab- 
surd hypothesis  of  a vegetative  and 
animal  soul,  governing  the  life  of  plants 
and  animals. 

But  an  absurd  hypothesis  is  but  a cut  at 
one  of  those  many  Gordian  knots  which 
human  impatience  is  always  in  a hurry 
to  sever,  because  it  lacks  the  time  and 
capacity  to  untie  them.  And  yet,  after 
Darwin,  after  Hackel,  after  Hartmann, 
and  all  the  kindred  theories  of  evolu- 
tionism, we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
we  have  but  lifted  the  hem  of  that 
great  fabric  of  life  which  is  continuous 
throughout  the  ages,  and  that  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  the  laws  which 
govern  progress  and  regress  remain 
forever  concealed.  We  can  only  hope 
that  our  descendants  may  not  wholly 
spurn  the  bequest  of  great  ignorance 
which  we  shall  leave  them. 

The  distinguished  work  of  our  three 
learned  Belgians  is,  however,  one  step 
forward  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  regressive  evolution;  and  the 
mere  assemblage  in  a single  book  of 
such  a multitude  of  instances,  drawn 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
and  from  the  annals  of  human  societies, 
is  a good  and  important  thing. 

We  have  been  assisting,  for  several 
years,  at  a continuous  convergence  of 
different  sciences  which  appear,  at  first 
sight,  so  remote  and  alien  as  to  have 
no  analogy,  either  in  their  line  of  move- 
ment or  their  subject  matter.  If  recent 
changes  had  been  attended  by  no  other 
advantage,  they  would  have  signalled 
by  this  alone  a new  era  in  human  prog- 
ress. Physics  and  chemistry  have 
taught  us  the  eternity  of  matter  and  the 
impossibility  of  a vacuum;  while  phi- 
losophy, supported  by  observation  and 
experience,  has  demonstrated  the  same 
sort  of  continuity  in  cosmic  forms  and 
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forces  as  in  matter;  so  that  now,  if  we 
speak  of  societies  as  organisms,  and  of 
both  as  aggregations  of  cells;  if,  in  fine, 
we  borrow  the  terms  in  which  we  ex- 
press social  phenomena  from  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  chemist,  the  physicist  or 
the  physiologist,  it  is  not  through 
poverty  of  language,  or  a taste  for 
whimsical  metaphor,  but  because  in 
nature  all  things  are  contiguous,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  and 
independent  fact.  That  elective  affinity 
which  draws  potassium  to  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  to  chlorine,  with  such  eclat  of 
light  and  of  heat,  obeys  the  self-same  law 
that  inspires  the  cell  Adam  with  rap- 
ture and  song,  and  imparts  its  attrac- 
tion to  the  cell  Eve;  and  there  is  no  gulf 
intervening  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral  world. 

Senator  Paolo  Mantegazza. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  Good  Words. 

THE  MOST  MISERABLE  PEASANTRY  IN 
EUROPE. 

Of  the  many  strange  episodes  this 
century  of  ours  has  witnessed,  the 
strangest,  perhaps,  and  most  pitiable  is 
one  that  occurred  a few  years  ago  in 
Austrian  Poland.  In  that  part  of  the 
world  distress  is  chronic;  the  peasants 
pass  their  lives  fighting  against  pov- 
erty, the  grim  wolf  hovering  well 
within  sight  the  while.  There  are  al- 
ways more  mouths  to  be  fed  than  there 
is  food  wherewith  to  feed  them,  and 
there  are  a dozen  pair  of  feet  at  least 
for  every  pair  of  shoes.  At  the  time  in 
question,  too,  it  chanced  that,  owing  to 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  the  gen- 
eral misery  was  greater  even  than 
usual.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  far  from 
there  being  any  signs  of  depression 
about  these  people,  there  was  a hopeful- 
ness in  their  eyes  that  had  never  been 
there  before.  Instead  of  slouching 
along  in  their  old  dull,  listless  fashion, 
they  went  about  their  business  quite 
briskly,  as  men  with  important  affairs 
on  hand.  They  would  pass  the  wine- 


shop door  without  giving  it  even  a 
glance;  they  could  hardly  find  time,  in- 
deed, in  which  to  greet  a friend.  Then 
they  were  much  more  reserved  than 
usual;  they  talked  less,  and  seemed  to 
think  more.  These  were  significant 
signs;  evidently  something  had  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their 
existence;  but  what  it  was  the  world— 
the  official  world,  at  any  rate— neither 
knew  nor  cared.  Meanwhile  certain 
traders,  Jews  for  the  most  part,  were 
making  their  way  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, holding  secret  counsel  with  the 
peasants;  and  wherever  they  went  a 
kind  of  smouldering  excitement  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  the  people — their 
eyes  waxed  brighter  and  brighter,  their 
voices  more  shrill,  and  a feverish  flush 
came  into  their  thin,  wan  faces. 

At  length  a sort  of  exodus  began. 
From  numbers  of  Galician  villages 
there  went  forth,  as  if  moved  by  some 
common  impulse,  a little  company — two 
or  three  men  from  one  place,  half-a- 
dozen  men  and  women,  perhaps,  from 
another — taking  with  them  all  their 
worldly  goods;  the  worldly  goods,  too, 
as  often  as  not,  of  their  relatives,  of 
their  mothers  and  fathers,  wives  and 
children,  who  were,  it  was  said,  to  fol- 
low them  before  long.  Never  were 
there  such  gladsome  emigrants  as  these, 
emigrants  so  sure  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  fortune,  leaving  all  their 
troubles  behind  them.  Even  when  say- 
ing good-bye  to  their  old  homes,  there 
was  a joyful  ring  in  their  voices,  and 
their  eyes  quite  danced  with  delight  at 
any  chance  mention  of  the  land  to 
which  they  were  going. 

Concerning  this  land  the  wildest 
rumors  were  afloat  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  a perfect  heaven-on-earth, 
of  course,  all  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  and  golden  nuggets  were  there 
just  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  And 
its  ruler  was — the  peasants  lowered 
their  voices  as  they  said  it,  and  gave 
mysterious  glances  around — their  own 
crown  prince,  that  Rudolf  who  had 
come  among  them  years  before  to  hunt 
and  shoot,  and  who,  with  his  gentle, 
kindly  ways,  had  won  their  hearts  com- 
pletely. Those  Vienna  folk  had  de- 
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ceived  them,  had  sent  them  word  that 
he  was  dead,  and  the  nobles  of  their 
own  land  had  joined  in  the  lie,  swearing 
even  that  they  had  seen  him  buried. 
And  all  the  while  he  was  a prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  his  love  for  the  poor.  The  nobles 
had  risen  against  him,  it  seems,  and 
would  have  none  of  him  for  a kaiser, 
for  they  knew  he  was  bent  on  giving  a 
homestead  on  his  coronation-day  to 
every  peasant.  But  he  had  made  his 
escape  now,  and  was  living  in  this 
beautiful  land,  where  there  was  neither 
noble  nor  peasant,  and  all  men  were  as 
brothers.  And  there  he  was  waiting 
for  his  much-loved  Galicians  to  join 
him.  Those  wandering  traders  were 
his  messengers,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
summon  them  to  their  new  homes. 
Well  might  their  hearts  beat  high! 
Was  there  ever  such  luck  as  theirs? 

The  prince’s  messengers  were  skilful 
organizers,  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
evading  the  law;  and  they  had  their 
proteges  well  beyond  the  frontier  before 
ever  the  Galician  government  heard  a 
word  of  the  expedition.  Then  there 
was  consternation  in  official  quarters, 
and  sharp  reprimands  were  sent  from 
Vienna  to  Lemberg.  But  it  was  too 
late;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done;  the 
less  said,  therefore,  about  the  business 
the  better,  the  authorities  decided. 

Month  after  month  passed  by  without 
ever  a word  from  the  pioneer  band  of 
emigrants;  and  those  whom  they  had 
left  behind,  waxing  indignant,  took  to 
railing  against  them,  to  accusing  them 
of  selfishness,  of  forgetting  in  their  own 
prosperity  the  misery  of  their  relatives. 
For  that  they  were  in  prosperity  there 
was  never  a doubt  among  the  peasants. 
At  length,  however,  the  time  came 
when  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed. Sinister  rumors  were  spread 
abroad;  a stranger,  when  told  that  the 
crown  prince  was  alive,  laughed  aloud, 
and  declared  that  he  had  seen  him  lying 
dead  in  the  Kapuciner  Kirche.  “Credu- 
lous fools,”  he  called  the  emigrants,  and 
“knaves  who  deserved  to  be  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered,”  the  wandering 
traders.  The  excitement  in  the  prov- 
ince was  intense;  and  the  tale  had  to  be 


told— -it  was  quite  grotesque  in  its 
ghastliness.  Those  ill-fated  emigrants 
had  been  tricked  and  cheated,  it  seems; 
had  been  inveigled  away  from  their 
homes  by  scoundrels  who,  after  robbing 
them  of  all  they  possessed,  and  treating 
them  with  incredible  cruelty,  had 
handed  them  over,  helpless  as  sheep,  to 
some  Brazilian  planters,  for  whom  they 
must  work  as  slaves,  or  starve. 

This  incident  is  characteristic  alike  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Galicia  and  of  the 
people  who  dwell  there.  Nowhere  else 
in  Europe,  surely,  could  such  an  inci- 
dent have  occurred  in  these  latter  days. 
There  is  quite  a mediaeval  ring  about  it, 
as  about  everything  else  in  that  part  of 
the  world ; for  things  seem  to  have  come 
to  a standstill  there  just  about  the  time 
when  our  Planta genets  were  reigning. 

Galician  villages,  if  viewed  from  a 
distance,  are  singularly  picturesque  in 
appearance.  The  cottages  and  huts  are 
built  in  the  most  irregular  fashion,  in 
little  groups  around  the  church,  against 
which  they  seem  to  nestle  as  if  for  pro- 
tection. Many  of  them  are  covered  with 
lichens  and  all  kinds  of  creepers,  and 
have  gardens  around  them  aglow  with 
bright  colors.  Beyond  the  gardens  are 
fruit  orchards;  while  dotted  about  just 
here  and  there  are  great  oak-trees  that 
must  have  stood  for  generations.  Then 
quite  close  at  hand,  only  a good  stone’s- 
throw  away,  is  the  manor-house,  al- 
ways a delightful  abode,  with  long,  low 
verandas  and  beautiful  gardens  laid 
out  in  the  French  style— tiny  fountains 
and  quaint,  stiff  flower-beds.  Some  of 
these  hamlets,  indeed,  are  quite  ideal  in 
their  beauty;  there  is  such  a restfulness 
and  peace  about  them,  too,  that  travel- 
lers who  pass  through  them  in  haste  are 
apt  to  envy  those  who  dwell  there,  and 
to  think  that  their  lines  are  cast  in  quite 
unusually  pleasant  places.  They  speed- 
ily change  their  opinion,  though,  if 
tempted  to  make  halt  there,  even 
though  it  be  but  for  an  hour.  For  then 
they  discover  that  most  of  these  charm- 
ing, lichen-bedecked  cottages  are  little 
better  than  ruins,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  props  and  stakes  that  they  are 
prevented  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
A door  that  will  open  and  shut  is  quite 
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a rarity  in  a Galician  hamlet,  and  so  is 
a window  with  an  unbroken  pane  of 
glass.  On  every  side  there  is  dust,  dirt 
and  rubbish;  on  every  side,  too,  there 
are  signs  of  misery  and  poverty. 

Some  thirty-five  out  of  every  thou- 
sand of  these  Galician  peasants  die  in 
the  course  of  a year;  and  the  wonder  is, 
one  feels  while  wandering  about  among 
them,  not  that  so  many  should  die,  but 
rather  that  so  many  should  live.  Their 
cottages  are  for  the  most  part  one- 
storied and  one-roomed;  no  matter 
how  large  a family  a peasant  may  have, 
they  all — father,  mother,  sons  and 
daughters,  and  daughters-in-law,  with 
their  children,  too,  sometimes — live,  eat 
and  sleep  in  the  same  apartment.  Nor 
is  it  only  human  beings  who  dwell 
there;  it  must  also  serve  as  a shelter  for 
the  more  delicate  of  the  live  stock — the 
calves,  lambs  and  little  pigs.  The  cocks 
and  hens,  too,  and  the  geese  are  housed 
there,  and  the  year’s  supply  of  potatoes 
and  cabbages.  The  furniture  consists 
of  a table,  a few  rickety  chairs  or  set- 
tees, and  one  bed  which  is  reserved  for 
the  head  of  the  family,  unless,  indeed, 
there  chance  to  be  an  invalid  who 
claims  it.  The  young  people  generally 
sleep  on  the  ground,  with  a little  straw, 
perhaps,  under  their  heads,  and  in  the 
clothes  they  wear  in  the  day.  During 
the  winter  months,  however,  a curious 
sight  is  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cot- 
tages— two  or  three  heads  sticking  out 
of  the  great  stone  oven.  For,  if  the 
weather  be  very  severe,  some  of  the 
women  creep  into  the  oven  when  night 
comes  on  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth, 
their  supply  of  clothes  being  but  scanty. 
There  is  many  and  many  a family  in 
the  province  of  which  the  whole  united 
wardrobe  would  not  sell  for  five  shill- 
ings; the  things  they  wear,  indeed,  as 
often  as  not,  are  merely  rags.  It  is  not 
a very  unusual  thing  there  for  a peas- 
ant, his  wife,  sons  and  daughters  to 
have  one  sheepskin  coat  and  one  pair  of 
snow-shoes  among  them,  and  to  wear 
them  by  turns.  The  majority  of  the* 
children  never  go  to  school  during  the 
winter  months,  as  they  have  no  shoes  in 
which  to  go,  and  would  certainly  lose 
their  toes  if  they  went  barefoot. 


These  people  are  as  badly  fed  as  they 
are  housed  and  clothed.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton they  regard  as  luxuries  far  beyond 
their  reach:  “If  the  peasants  ate  meat 
there  would  be  none  for  their  lords”  is 
a proverb  among  them.  They  tnink 
themselves  in  luck,  indeed,  if  on  Christ- 
mas Day  and  at  Easter,  at  weddings 
and  funerals,  they  are  able  to  regale 
themselves  with  a little  pork.  In  some 
villages  it  is  the  custom,  on  these  festive 
occasions,  for  all  the  people  to  club  to- 
gether and  buy  a pig;  then  each  cottage 
has  its  portion  of  pork  allotted  to  it. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  they  live  on 
coarse  bread  smeared  with  lard,  pota- 
toes, cabbages  and  turnips;  and  even  of 
this  rough  fare  they  have  rarely  as 
much  as  they  can  eat.  Only  a few 
months  ago,  it  was  stated  in  the 
Reichsrath  that  in  Galicia  no  less  than 
fifty  thousand  persons  die  of  starvation 
in  the  course  of  a year,  and  that  out  of 
a population  of  about  six  millions! 
More  than  one-half  of  the  conscripts 
levied  there  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  homes,  as,  owing  to  insufficient 
nourishment,  they  are  too  feeble  and 
undersized  to  bear  the  strain  of  mili- 
tary life. 

Although  the  Galicians  have  been  liv- 
ing in  poverty  for  generations,  they  are 
probably  poorer  now  than  ever  before, 
incomparably  poorer  than  in  the  days 
when  they  were  serfs.  As  they  have  no 
money  wherewith  to  buy  manure,  their 
land  is  becoming  less  fertile  from  year 
to  year— already  its  productivity  per 
acre  is  to  the  productivity  per  acre  of 
England  as  4 to  37;  and,  owing  to  the 
divisions  dfid  subdivisions  entailed  by 
thelawof  inheritance,  their  holdings  are 
becoming  smaller  and  smaller.  At  the 
present  time  the  average  size  of  a hold- 
ing is  under  four  joehs;  and,  on  eighty 
per  cent,  of  these  holdings,  the  net  an- 
nual profits  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
twenty  gulden — £1  13s.  4 d.  And  this 
although  every  sheep,  pig  and  fowl  that 
is  raised  there  is  sold,  and  every  pound 
of  butter  or  cheese.  To  think  of  work- 
ing early  and  late  for  a whole  year  for 
the  sake  of  twenty  gulden!  The  peas- 
ants, it  is  true,  are  often  able  to  eke  out 
their  incomes  by  earning  a trifle  on  the 
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manor-farm,  but  it  is  only  a trifle,  some 
twopence  in  winter,  and  perhaps  one 
shilling  in  summer.  Some  few  of  them 
are  beginning,  however,  to  make  their 
way,  when  the  winter  comes  round,  to 
the  factories  that  are  now  springing  up. 
There  they  may  earn  two  shillings  a 
day  if  their  labor  be  skilled,  and  from 
sixpence  to  ninepence  if  it  be  unskilled. 
And  these  they  look  upon  as  quite 
munificent  wages.  Even  with  these 
additions  to  their  means,  however,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  forced 
sooner  or  later  to  have  recourse  to  the 
money-lender,  and  then  their  fate  is 
sealed.  Before  long  they  will  either  be 
driven  forth  from  their  holdings  or 
compelled  to  work  them  for  him,  practi- 
cally as  his  serfs.  Holdings  have  been 
seized  and  sold  for  a debt  of  five  shil- 
lings. 

The  painful  impression  produced  in 
Galicia  by  the  poverty  of  the  peasants 
is  rendered  the  more  intense  in  some 
districts  by  the  glaring  contrast  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nobles.  The  great  land-owners  there  are 
as  a rule  most  lavish  in  their  expendi- 
ture; their  houses  are  organized  on  the 
most  luxurious  scale,  and  their  horses 
and  carriages  are  quite  magnificent. 
Their  extravagance  in  indeed  proverbial, 
and,  debt-beridden  though  many  of 
them  be,  they  scatter  money  abroad 
with  both  hands  when  their  own  pleas- 
ures are  in  question.  The  great  major- 
ity of  them,  however,  would  as  soon 
think  of  flying  as  of  giving  a helping 
hand  to  the  men  and  women  around 
them,  even  though  they  be  dying  of 
starvation  at  their  very  gates.  In  no 
country  in  all  Europe  is  there  so  little 
sympathy  between  the  land-owning 
class  and  the  peasants  as  in  Galicia- 
such  a lack  of  any  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  one  side,  or  of  loyalty  on 
the  other.  This  is  owing  in  some  de- 
gree, no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  nobles  are  without  exception  Poles, 
the  majority  of  the  peasants  are 
Ruthenians  by  descent,  and  to  a Pole  a 
Ruthenian  is  always  a pariah.  The 
Poles  are,  of  course,  the  dominant  race, 
and  since  autonomy  was  granted  to  the 
province  all  power  has  been  in  their 
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hands.  They  assess  the  taxes,  collect 
them  and  spend  the  money  they  yield; 
they  make  the  laws  and  administer 
them:  in  the  law  courts,  indeed,  as  often 
as  not,  they  act  at  once  as  judge,  jury, 
witness  and  prosecutor  or  defendant. 
This  being  the  case,  they  would  be  more 
than  human,  perhaps,  did  they  always 
mete  out  strict  justice  to  their  oppo- 
nents. Certainly  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  which  they  are  responsible 
appear  to  Western  eyes  to  be  quite 
startlingly  “one-sided.”  For  instance: 
It  is  the  peasants  who  pay  the  pastor’s 
stipend  and  keep  his  house  in  repair, 
but  it  is  the  lord  of  the  manor  who  ap- 
points him.  It  is  they  who  build  the 
schools,  where  there  are  schools,  and 
defray  all  the  cost  of  education;  but  it 
is  he  who  chooses  the  teachers,  who  re- 
tains or  dismisses  them  at  will,  and 
who  decides  what  they  shall  teach  and 
what  leave  untaught.  It  is  they,  too, 
who  make  the  roads,  although  the  only 
vehicles  that  pass  over  them  are  his. 
Soldiers  are  billeted  for  the  month  to- 
gether in  cottages,  but  they  never  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  manor-house;  and 
when  they  are  in  need  of  horses  and 
forage,  it  is  the  land-workers,  not  the 
land-owners,  who  must  supply  them. 
The  nobles  may  hunt  and  shoot  the 
whole  day  long,  if  they  choose,  over  the 
peasants’  holdings;  but  woe  betide  a 
peasant  wffio  is  found  in  his  lord’s  forest 
without  permission!  He  is  straightway 
flogged  as  a poacher.  Then  a one- 
roomed  hut  pays  almost  as  much  house- 
duty  as  a mansion,  and  small  farms  are 
far  more  heavily  taxed  per  acre  than 
great  estates.  In  Galicia  the  incidence 
of  the  land  tax  is  indeed  quite  absurd  in 
its  unfairness,  and  that  owing,  in  part 
at  least,  to  one  of  those  blunders  which 
occur  so  often  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  officials  appointed  to  assess  the  tax 
when  it  was  first  imposed  underesti- 
mated the  land  held  by  the  nobles  to  the 
amount  of  three  million  gulden;  and, 
when  they  discovered  their  error,  in 
order  to  conceal  it,  they  calmly  added 
that  sum  to  their  valuation  of  the  peas- 
ants’ holdings.  A commission  is  now 
sitting  for  the  purpose  of  revising  this 
valuation;  but  as  it  consists  of  fifteen 
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nobles  and  three  peasants,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  do  much  towards 
relieving  small  holdings  at  the  expense 
of  great  estates. 

Some  curious  proofs  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Galician  nobles  abuse  their 
power  were  afforded  by  the  last  Land- 
tag elections.  In  some  districts,  where 
they  knew  the  peasants  were  going  to 
vote  against  the  official  candidates,  they 
stationed  troops  before  the  voting- 
booths  to  drive  them  away  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  prevent  their  voting 
at  all.  In  others  they  allowed  them  to 
vote,  but  took  care  that  their  votes  were 
burnt  uncounted.  In  one  village,  when 
the  peasants  presented  themselves  at 
the  parish-room,  although  they  were 
punctual  to  the  minute,  they  found  that 
the  election  had  already  been  held,  and 
with  closed  doors!  In  several  places 
their  chief  men  were  quietly  arrested 
while  on  their  way  to  vote,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Devices  of  all  sorts  were 
resorted  to,  in  fact,  to  prevent  these 
people  from  using  the  votes  the  Aus- 
trian government  had  given  to  them. 
The  Reichsrath  elections  last  spring 
were  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  men 
should  submit,  in  this  our  day,  to  the 
sort  of  treatment  that  is  dealt  out  to  the 
Galician  peasantry.  But  the  ignorance 
of  these  people,  it  must  be  remembeied, 
is  surpassed  only  by  their  credulity  and 
their  superstition.  They  know  no  more 
than  their  sheep  do  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury ways  or  of  nineteenth-century  civ- 
ilization. They  are,  too,  by  nature 
patient  and  long-suffering.  English 
workmen  would  stand  aghast  could  they 
hear  them  talk;  for  although  they  have 
been  freemen  now  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, they  still  talk  as  serfs,  and  what 
virtues  and  what  vices  they  have  are 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  serfs.  That 
their  master  should  give  them  a flick 
with  his  whip  as  he  passes,  is  in  their 
eyes  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world;  nay,  they  will  even  turn  and  kiss 
the  hand  that  strikes  them.  The  major- 
ity of  them  are  firmly  convinced  that 
there  are  on  this  earth  two  distinct 
orders  of  human  beings,  nobles  and 
peasants;  and  that,  for  the  time  being, 


the  very  raison  (Votrc  of  the  latter  is  to 
serve  the  former.  And  serve  him  they 
must,  therefore,  whether  they  wish  it  or 
not,  for  such  is  the  decree  of  the  fates. 
All  the  good  things  of  this  life,  too— 
beautiful  houses,  warm  clothes,  rich 
food— they  look  upon  as  the  special 
property  of  the  nobles:  it  is  only  upon 
the  scraps  and  odds-and-ends  that  they 
advance  any  claims  for  themselves. 
Not  that  they  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  they  regard  it  as 
being  woefully  unjust;  for,  although 
until  within  quite  recent  days  it  has 
rarely  ever  occurred  to  them  to  resist 
the  tyranny  or  resent  the  insolence  of 
their  masters,  they  have  never  a doubt 
in  their  own  minds  but  that  these  mas- 
ters, who  are  Roman  Catholics,  are 
morally  worse  and  less  deserving  than 
they  themselves,  who  are  many  of  them 
Anabaptists.  It  is  by  foul  means,  not 
by  fair,  they  are  sure,  that  their  op- 
pressors have  obtained  possession  of  the 
land,  and  with  it  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  Perhaps  this  is  why, 
whenever  they  have  risen  up  against 
them-as  in  1846-they  have  smitten 
them  hip  and  thigh,  ruthlessly,  with 
blind  fury.  It  is  an  article  of  faith 
among  them,  indeed,  that  when  the  day 
of  their  deliverance  comes— and  proph- 
ets have  now  arisen  who  are  preaching 
that  it  is  near  at  hand— no  quarter  must 
be  shown  to  the  nobles,  as  they  are  in 
league  with  the  devil. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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BY  PAUL  BOURGET. 

II. 

The  Adversary. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Mar  chant. 

Part  II. 

At  five  o’clock  the  first  rays  of  day- 
light saw  us  defile  on  horseback  in  the 
direction  of  Bethlehem,  the  dragoman 
leading,  with  his  servant  George,  then 
Alfred  Vincent  and  myself,  and  lastly, 
two  Bedouins  who  served  us  as  escort. 

1 Copyright  by  The  Living  Age  Company. 
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A bargain  is  made  with  the  nomad 
tribes  who  infest  this  edge  of  the  desert. 
A hundred  piastres— that  is  to  say, 
twenty  francs— a day,  is  paid  for  the 
close  companionship  of  one  or  two  of 
their  representatives.  This  moderate 
sum  is  a sort  of  premium  of  insurance 
against  brigandage  which  is  respected 
even  by  the  most  perfidious  of  the 
sheiks. 

“All  we  have  to  take  care  of  now,” 
said  Vincent,  laughing,  “is  not  to  be 
shot  by  Europeans;  for  if  they  don’t 
take  us  for  bandits  it  will  be  because 
they  are  very  good-natured.” 

In  fact,  we  had,  all  six  of  us,  a ras- 
cally air  of  highwaymen— our  two 
Bedouins  with  head  coverings  of  dark 
cloth,  an  aghal  of  camels’  hair  about  the 
forehead,  their  striped  cloaks,  their  sad- 
dles adorned  with  metal  and  fringes  of 
ravelled  silk,  their  horses’  harness  set 
with  bits  of  colored  glass,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  desert  ennobling  the 
swarthy  faces  in  which  glittered  their 
white  teeth  and  blazed  their  black  eyes; 
the  dragoman,  Vincent  and  myself,  our 
heads  wrapped  in  vast  cuffis  of  raw  silk, 
and  our  European  garments  hidden  by 
floating  abbas  of  white  wool;  finally, 
George,  the  servant,  arrayed,  to  do  us 
honor,  in  a costume  brought  from  Per- 
sia, a blue  jacket  embroidered  with 
silver  and  full  trousers  of  the  same 
shade.  Shoes  with  elastic  sides,  sor- 
didly trodden  down  at  the  heel,  alone 
prevented  him  from  resembling  a prince 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  was  a lit- 
tle fellow,  all  nerve  and  muscle,  and  a 
capital  shot.  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
open  country,  he  leaped  from  his  horse, 
giving  the  bridle  to  a Bedouin,  and,  gun 
in  hand — an  old  rifle  with  percussion 
caps  and  a ramrod— he  began  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  clumps  of  trees 
and  the  masses  of  rocks  which  alter- 
nately bordered  the  road,  putting  up 
larks,  pigeons  and  quails.  The  little 
man  rapidly  brought  his  old  weapon  to 
his  shoulder,  a discharge  followed,  the 
bird  fell.  Wherever  it  fell,  in  the  oats, 
in  the  bottom  of  a ravine,  under  a thick 
growth  of  bushes,  he  rushed  to  pick  it 
up,  with  the  certainty  of  a hunting-dog 
following  a scent,  and  came  back  most 


politely  bringing  his  spoils  to  the  drago- 
man, who  bestowed  it  in  his  courge  as 
material  for  future  repasts. 

“This  so  nice!” 

Such  was  the  exclamation  with  which 
the  picturesque  George  accompanied 
each  gift  to  the  dragoman.  “Nice”  was 
the  one  epithet  in  his  European  vocab- 
ulary, and  it  assumed,  in  his  remarks,  a 
great  variety  of  meanings.  I saw  him, 
at  a turn  in  the  path,  shaking  a little 
black  dirt  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
then  smelling  of  it  with  eagerness,  and 
I heard  him  say:— 

“This  so  nice!  Gazal!” 

He  had  distinguished  the  fine,  musky 
odor  of  the  gazelle.  Another  time,  when 
we  had  crossed  a band  enlisted  by 
Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  and  he  saw  me 
looking  back  at  these  tourists,  he  cried 
out,  to  turn  me  from  the  spectacle,  very 
mediocre,  in  his  opinion: — 

“That — not  nice!  That— horsemen?” 
and  he  threw  back  his  head  with  the 
motion  that  in  the  East  indicates  a 
negative.  “That  — horsemen?  No  — 
camels.”  And  the  word  took,  in  the 
mouth  of  this  primitive  Christian,  a 
singular  eloquence  when,  in  the  Grotto 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  he  knelt 
before  the  altar  with  the  fervor  of  a 
child,  and  said  to  me,  pointing  to  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin:  “That — very  nice! 
—my  mother!” 

It  was  really  so  touching,  this  cry  of 
simple  faith,  uttered  under  the  careless 
eyes  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  guard 
that  sacred  spot,  that  I forgot  the 
shameful  spectacle  of  the  war  of  creeds 
which  raged  under  this  vault  where 
Saint  Jerome  prayed,  and  now,  Fran- 
ciscans, Armenians,  Kopts  and  Rus- 
sians wrangle,  in  their  miserable  rival- 
ry. It  is  contrasts  like  these  which 
render  a horseback  journey  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  so  absorbing,  so  fruitful  in 
ever  new  impressions,  and  one  comes  to 
live  in  the  day,  the  hour,  the  moment 
as  it  passes.  You  no  longer  think  of 
that  which  was  absorbing  anguish  to 
you  a month,  a week,  twenty-four  hours 
ago.  Thus  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert 
Marshall— that  newcomer  on  whose  ac- 
count my  companion  had  left  Jerusa- 
lem, and  had  made  me  leave  it,  with 
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such  nervous  haste — was  not  men- 
tioned between  us  after  the  first  morn- 
ing. Once  more  himself,  Vincent  had 
by  degrees,  and  quite  naturally,  re- 
sumed that  gentle  scepticism  which  I 
hardly  liked,  perhaps  because  I fall 
into  it  so  readily  myself.  But  that  also 
I forgot  as  we  advanced  into  the  im- 
mense grey  plains  which  separate  Beth- 
lehem from  Mar-Saba,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  presence  of  that  vision  of  a dream, 
the  monastery — a low,  small  feudal 
structure,  with  two  towers,  hung  above 
the  chasm  where  flows  the  Kedron  in 
the  most  savage  and  tropical  of  land- 
scapes. A drawbridge  defends  the  en- 
trance, crenellated  as  in  mediaeval 
times.  Across  the  gratings  of  the  chap- 
els may  be  seen  crypts  full  of  skulls, 
remains  of  thousands  of  monks  mas- 
sacred here  by  Chosroes.  Other  monks 
—living  monks  these  are— with  braided 
hair  and  patriarchal  beards,  who  might 
have  belonged  in  the  Golden  Legend, 
conduct  you  into  grottoes  which  were 
the  cells  of  one  saint  or  another,  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  altar,  the  bed, 
the  table,  are  there,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  From  the  terraces  you  be- 
hold a level  sheet  of  water,  the  Dead 
Sea— a metallic  blue,  an  unnatural  blue, 
under  the  sky  almost  white  with  the 
noonday  heat.  Beyond  is  the  violet  line 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab — and  the 
desert! 

We  were  three  days  in  reaching 
Jericho,  or  rather,  the  cluster  of  trees 
surrounded  by  four  ruinous  earth  walls, 
which  bears  that  name.  We  arrived 
there  one  evening  which  had  the  smoth- 
ering heat  of  noonday.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  we  found  ourselves  in  this 
plain  of  Lake  Asphaltites,  which  is 
nearly  a thousand  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  began  to 
feel  that  physical  oppression  in  which 
the  lungs  seek  air  which  seems  to  be 
always  denied  them.  The  enervating 
Khamsin,  the  wind  that  brings  with  its 
hot  breath  a mortal  dryness  derived 
from  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  in- 
creased our  discomfort.  We  were, 
therefore,  sufficiently  exhausted  al- 
ready— Vincent  and  myself — when,  about 
six  o’clock,  our  dragoman  pointed  out 


to  us,  in  the  distance,  our  camp,  already 
pitched,  and  said:— 

“There  are  six  tents  instead  of  three. 
Some  other  traveller  has  established 
himself  there  beside  us.” 

This  discovery  made  by  the  excellent 
Joseph  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
enliven  us.  The  forced  companionship 
that  such  a neighborhood  involves  is 
often  far  from  agreeable  at  the  close  of 
the  long  day’s  journey,  when  one  has 
need  of  absolute  repose  and  silence. 
But  the  prospect  of  this  annoyance  was 
not  the  ground  of  the  extreme  anxiety 
into  which  I was  thrown  by  what  Vin- 
cent at  once  said,  answering  in  a way 
to  my  own  secret  thought: — 

“What  if  these  were  the  tents  of  Mr. 
Robert  Marshall?” 

“How  absurd!”  I said,  with  a shrug. 

“But  what  if  they  were?”  my  com- 
panion insisted;  “what  should  you  say 
then?” 

“I  should  say  that  this  Englishman 
was  an  ardent  sportsman,  which  I 
knew  before,  and  that  he  also  has  de- 
signs on  the  partridges  and  thrushes  of 
the  desert,  and  probably  also  the  cinny- 
ris  osea.” 

The  latter  very  rare  bird  had  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  Vincent  himself, 
but  I could  not  get  a smile  from  him  by 
the  reference.  He  shook  his  head  and 
remarked  seriously:— 

“Well,  I think  what  I should  do  would 
be  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to-night.” 

I made  no  attempt  to  argue  the  point. 
These  imaginative  anxieties  are  so  con- 
tagious that  this  one  of  his  extended  to 
me,  in  spite  of  myself.  For  fifteen  min- 
utes we  went  on  silently;  not  a sound 
was  heard  but  the  trampling  of  our 
horses’  hoofs  as  they  crushed  the  turfy 
clods.  We  kept  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
tents,  whose  white  mass  became  more 
distinct  as  we  approached.  Then  we 
saw  a horseman  ride  out  from  the  camp 
and  come  rapidly  towards  us.  His 
draperies  floated  in  the  wind,  but  he 
was  no  Arab.  We  discerned  this  at 
once  by  the  measured  gallop  at  which 
he  rode,  not  at  all  resembling  the  furi- 
ous fantasia  of  the  Bedouins.  I used 
my  field-glass,  hoping  to  distinguish  the 
features  of  the  man,  but  I was  unsuc- 


cessful.  I passed  the  glass  to  my  com- 
panion, whose  eyes  had  longer  range 
than  mine.  After  a few  minutes  I ob- 
served that  his  hand  was  unsteady. 
His  face  grew  very  sombre  and  he  re- 
turned the  glass,  saying  only:  “It  is  he.” 
My  heart  beat  violently,  although  really 
the  theory  of  a shooting  trip  made  the 
appearance  of  Marshall  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  account  for. 

“It  isn’t  so!”  I said,  and  took  the  glass 
to  use  it  again.  But  I knew,  past  all 
doubt,  that  my  companion  had  not  been 
mistaken.  And  now  I,  too,  recognized 
distinctly  the  square  shoulders  of  my 
English  neighbor  at  the  table  d’hote.  It 
was  indeed  he— the  bronzed  yet  ruddy 
face,  the  tawny  hair,  the  light  eyes. 
But  the  aspect  of  this  bold  rider,  now 
that  he  was  quite  near,  and  advancing 
impetuously,  was  so  manly  and  martial 
and  so^  cordial,  that  I should  have  been 
ashamed  to  share,  even  for  a moment, 
the  nervousness  of  my  companion.  I 
said  to  him  with  that  half-severity  of 
tone  which  is  such  a comfort  both  to  the 
man  who  uses  it  and  him  to  whom  it  is 
used:— 

“You  are  not  going  to  attach  a tragic 
importance  to  this  accidental  meeting, 
or  attempt  to  return  to  Jerusalem — as 
you  just  now  said?  You  need  repose, 
j and  to  pass  the  night  on  horseback 
' would  probably  make  you  ill.” 

“You  are  right,”  Vincent  replied,  after 
a moment’s  silence.  “It  is  childish 
folly.  I will  stay.” 

And  I perceived  that  he  also  was  a 
little  ashamed  of  having  shown  himself 
] so  feeble.  At  this  moment  the  English- 
' man  came  up  with  us;  he  made  a ges- 
: ture  of  salutation,  and  called  out,  his 
voice  more  musical  than  ever:— 

“Welcome  to  Jericho,  gentlemen r I 
learned  your  names  from  your  moukres, 
and  I come  to  ask  that  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  to  dine  with  me.  I have  been 
here  two  days,  and  I have  shot  two 
Jieyis  partridges.  You  must  not  leave 
| this  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea  without  tast- 
ing this  bird.  It  is  absolutely  peculiar 
to  the  place.” 

What  answer  could  be  made  to  an  in- 
vitation thus  phrased?  And  why  not 
. shake  off  the  phantasmagoria  of  black 
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thoughts  in  the  presence  of  this  cordial 
and  simple  welcome?  Accordingly  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  my  compan- 
ion, to  whom  I turned,  leaving  the  an- 
swer to  him,  respond  with  an  accept- 
ance. And  it  was  evident  that  he  con- 
tinued trying  to  get  the  better  o£  his 

instea<*  of  being  silent,  as 
he  had  been  at  the  table  d’hote  the  night 
Of  Mr.  Robert  Marshall’s  arrival  he 
joined  with  vivacity  in  the  conversa- 
tion. The  Englishman  questioned  us 
about  Mar-Slba,  where  he  proposed  to 
sleep  the  following  night.  We  asked 
lum  about  the  Jordan,  where  he  had 
bathed  that  very  day.  He  amused  us 
much,  relating  what  his  guide  had  said 
This  man,  a Maronite,  like  our  drago- 
man and  George,  his  servant,  had 
P unged  into  the  river  in  company  with 
the  English  traveller;  and,  coming  out 
of  the  water,  had  said  to  him:  “You  and 
i,  brothers  now-good  baksheesh!” 

We  laughed  so  much  over  this  en- 
tirely novel  variety  in  the  vast  genus 
of  invitations  to  tip,  that,  as  we  rode 
into  the  camp  we  seemed  much  more 
like  three  old  friends  than  like  three 
comrades  thrown  together  by  chance 
who,  a week  earlier,  had  never  seen 
each  other,  and,  a week  later,  would 
have  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

Well,  I said  to  Vincent  when  he  and 
I were  alone  with  each  other,  each 
seated  at  his  tent-door,  “you  don’t  pro- 
pose to  go  back  to.  Jerusalem  to- 
night?” 

“I  don’t  think  that  is  very  generous 

°f  he  said>  “you  forget  the  hey  is 

partridge.” 

His  tone  had  been  so  natural,  that  I 
was  absolutely  stupefied  when,  twenty 
minutes  later,  as  I was  finishing  my 
toilette,  he  lifted  the  portiere  of  my 
tent,  his  face  clouded  with  anxiety,  and 
said,  without  any  preparation:— 

Well,  I am  not  going  to  dine  with 
Marshall.  I will  not.  I don’t  care  what 
you  think  of  me.  I can’t.” 

“What  has  happened?”  I said.  “You 
were  so  calm  just  now.” 

“I  was  desirous  to  be  calm,”  he  said 
“but  I was  not  so.  Or  if  I was,  I am 
not  now.  And  that’s  enough.  There  is 
something  in  me,  at  this  moment,  which 
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forbids  me  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  that  man.  Let  ns  suppose  that  it 
is  an  association  of  ideas,  a recollection 
of  Lucian  and  the  others.  But  there  is 
a something;  and  I am  not  obliged  to 
contend  against  it,  am  I?” 

“But  you  accepted  the  invitation. 
What  am  I to  tell  him?” 

“Tell  him  I am  ill  with  fatigue.  I 
will  eat  some  sweetmeats  in  my  own 
tent,  and  that  shall  be  my  dinner.  To 
be  in  his  neighborhood  would  have 
taken  my  appetite  away.  Again  I have 
teen  warned.  No.  I will  not  go.  Upon 
my  honor,  I won’t  go.” 

He  went  out  repeating  these  words, 
and  mastered  by  so  evident  an  excite- 
ment that  I made  no  attempt  to  contend 
with  what  seemed  to  me  a perfectly 
well-marked  and  most  curious  mania. 
Besides,  an  unexpected  incident  oc- 
curred directly  after,  which  would  have 
prevented  any  such  attempt,  even  if  I 
had  intended  to  make  it.  Vincent  had 
not  been  gone  five  minutes  when  Joseph 
appeared,  and  George.  At  sight  of  their 
downcast  faces  I suspected  something 
was  wrong,  and  made  inquiry. 

“La/  la!”  said  the  dragoman,  clicking 
his  tongue,  and  solemnly  shaking  his 
tarbousched  head;  and  George  in  his 
Persian  togs  repeated  “La/  la!”  as  if  he 
had  understood  my  question.  Then, 
with  that  air  of  passive  endurance  in 
misfortune  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  of  their  country, 
the  dragoman  continued:— 

“George  has  just  overheard  our 
Bedouins  talking  with  the  other 
Bedouins.  It  seems  that  the  English 
traveller  refuses  the  baksheesh.” 

“What  baksheesh?”  I asked. 

“The  baksheesh  we  paid  our  two  men 
to  be  protected  against  the  sheikh  of 
this  region.  The  sheikh  is  displeased 
with  the  Englishman,  and  has  given 
him  forty-eight  hours  to  change  his 
mind.  It  is  now  the  forty-seventh 

hour ” 

“And  then?” 

“And  then?  It  would  be  wiser  to  pay 
him,”  remarked  Joseph  philosophically; 
and  he  added,  “We  have  nothing  to  fear. 
The  sheikh  never  breaks  his  word;  but 
if  your  Excellency  would  speak  to  the 


English  Excellency,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter  ” 

“You  don’t  think  they  would  dare  to 
attack  him  to-night,”  I rejoined  sharply; 
“and  I don’t  suppose  you  would  remain 
indifferent,  any  more  than  I should,  if 
Mr.  Marshall  was  in  danger?” 

“La/  la!”  responded  Joseph.  “The 
sheikh  is  powerful,  and  your  Excellency 
will  not  be  here  after  to-morrow.  It 
would  be  better  that  the  English  Ex- 
cellency should  pay ” 

I was  conscious  that  the  two  men 
knew  a good  deal  more  than  they  had 
told  me.  But,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  I had  associated  with  too  many 
Orientals  to  undertake  to  make  these 
men  say  what  they  were  not  inclined  to 
say.  Prom  the  moment  that  our  safety 
appeared  vouched  for,  thanks  to  the 
payment  of  baksheesh  that  we  had 
made,  it  seemed  that  our  neighbor’s 
danger  could  not  be  immediate.  Jo- 
seph’s mysterious  confidence  signified, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Bedouins  would  de- 
fer their  attack  upon  the  refractory 
tourist  until  we  were  gone.  But  it  was 
better  to  warn  him,  at  any  rate,  and  I 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Marshall’s 
tents.  He  awaited  me  in  the  dining- 
room tent,  where  the  table  was  already 
spread,  as  the  custom  is,  with  such  a 
profusion  of  flowers  that  the  poverty  of 
the  table  service  was  not  to  be  noticed. 
The  bottles  of  dry  champagne  lifted 
their  necks  out  of  a bucket  filled,  for 
lack  of  ice,  with  water  drawn  from  a 
neighboring  cistern.  Three  camp-stools 
were  placed  at  three  plates.  I began, 
naturally,  by  excusing  my  comrade. 

“Is  he  feverish?”  asked  the  English- 
man. “I  am  something  of  a doctor  my- 
self, and  perhaps  I might  give  him  some 
relief.” 

I said  no,  lie  only  needed  rest,  and 
then  I went  on  to  say  that  I had  some- 
thing quite  serious  to  tell  him;  and  I 
related  Joseph’s  story,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  sturdy  fellow  heard  of  the 
threats  of  the  Bedouin  sheikh  than  he 
began  to  laugh. 

“I!”  he  exclaimed,  “I,  an  English 
gentleman,  pay  to  these  rascals  this  tax 
on  cowardice!  Never!  never  in  the 
world  will  I do  it!  If  they  wish  to  at- 
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tack  me,  here  I am.”  He  made  the 
gesture  of  taking  down  the  guns  that 
hung  inside  the  tent.  “And  I have  my 
man  Bridger  here.”  He  indicated  his 
servant,  a smooth-faced  bull-dog  of  a 
fellow,  who  just  then  came  in  with  a 
covered  soup-tureen  in  his  two  hands; 
and  he  added,  speaking  English:  “It 
appears  these  Bedouins  propose  to  at- 
tack us  because  we  refuse  to  give  them 
their  baksheesh.  We  shall  answer  with 
powder  and  shot.  What  do  you  say, 
Bridger?” 

“All  right,  sir,”  rejoined  the  man, 
phlegmatically,  and  he  asked:  “Shall  I 
go  and  announce  dinner  to  the  third 
gentleman?” 

“No,”  I said,  “but  let  his  plate  stand; 
he  may  come  in  a few  minutes.” 

We  sat  down  at  table,  Mr.  Marshall 
and  I,  and  began  our  dinner — he,  with 
the  jovial  carelessness  of  a man  who 
has  hunted  the  tiger  in  Bengal,  the  lion 
in  Africa,  the  white  bear  in  the  Arctic 
circle,  who  has  risked  his  life  in  every 
latitude,  and  for  whom  the  prospect  of 
firing  a few  bullets  at  a few  Arabs  is 
merely  diverting;  I,  with  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  a guest  who  designs  to  protect 
his  host  from  a dangerous  folly.  For 
such  it  was  to  refuse  persistently  the 
payment  of  a tax  which  was  in  fact 
preservative  in  its  nature.  Brigandage, 
thus  regulated,  may  be  considered  a 
kind  of  police.  Knowing  what  impor- 
tance the  Anglo-Saxon  race  attach  to 
the  civic  idea,  I reckoned  upon  this  ar- 
gument of  solidarity  to  convince  my 
wrong-headed  host,  insisting  upon  the 
danger  that  a refusal  like  his  might 
bring  upon  other  tourists,  in  case  the 
Bedouins  should  propose  to  make  an 
example. 

“But  it’s  just  the  other  way,”  he  said; 
“I  expect  to  tell  it  openly  in  Jerusalem 
that  I have  visited  Jericho  without 
escort,  and  as  nothing  will  have  hap- 
pened to  me,  another  Englishman  will 
do  the  same,  and  after  him,  another, 
and  when  the  Bedouins  thus  see  that 
nobody  is  alarmed  by  their  threats,  they 
will  cease  threatening.  It  is  a disgrace 
that  civilized  men  should  pay  tribute  to 
savages.” 

In  his  way  of  saying  “an  English- 
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man,”  several  times  I had  felt  the  thrill 
of  that  British  pride  which  has  always 
been  irritating  to  us  Frenchmen,  and  I 
was  about  to  answer  rather  sharply, 
when  the  report  of  a gun,  followed  by  a 
horse’s  scream,  quite  near  our  tent, 
made  us  both  start. 

“They  have  shot  one  of  the  horses,” 
cried  Marshall,  “the  wretches!  They 
take  their  revenge  upon  animals.  They 
dare  not  even  take  aim  at  a man.” 

But  at  the  moment  he  spoke,  a second 
report  rang  out.  Something  whistled 
across  the  table,  all  that  we  saw  was 
that  the  flame  of  one  of  the  candles 
made  a curve — then  there  was  some- 
thing like  a fillip  on  the  strained  canvas 
of  the  tent,  and  a very  small  black  hole 
appeared.  The  second  shot  had  been 
aimed  at  my  host. 

“They  missed  their  aim,”  he  cried, 
and  at  the  same  instant  he  blew  the 
candles  out.  “Quick,  Bridger,  take  your 
gun,  and  fire  into  the  group  of  trees 
there  at  the  right.  The  shot  came  from 
there.  And  with  this  I will  guard  the 
tent,”  he  said  to  me,  taking  down  a 
revolver. 

The  dry  “All  right”  of  the  valet  re- 
sponded, phlegmatic  as  usual.  Then 
followed  many  reports  of  a gun,  fired 
rapidly  and  with  the  ring  of  a first-rate 
Purdy.  Master  and  servant  continued 
firing  at  a guess,  rather  to  attest  their 
intention  of  defending  themselves  than 
with  any  hope  of  hitting  a Bedouin  hid- 
den among  the  trees.  No  reply  was 
made  to  these  shots.  Meanwhile  I,  re- 
volver in  hand,  went  around  outside  the 
tent,  looking  carefully  to  see  if  any 
enemy  might  be  creeping  towards  our 
side  of  the  encampment.  While  thus 
employed  I was  called  to  a halt  by  three 
persons  who  came  up,  lantern  in  hand. 
These  were  Vincent,  the  dragoman 
Joseph  and  George. 

“You  were  not  injured?”  Vincent 
asked  eagerly. 

“I  didn’t  even  have  time  to  be  fright- 
ened,” I said.  And  indeed  the  whole 
thing  had  been  too  rapid  to  produce 
upon  me  any  other  effect  than  that  of  a 
dream.  The  shiver  of  fear  that  the  im- 
mediate danger  had  not  caused  me,  I 
was  to  feel  later  with  an  intensity  so 
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great  that  I feel  it  now,  after  so  many 
days,  as  I recall  the  scene. 

“And  Mr.  Marshall?”  Vincent  said. 

“Nor  he,  either,”  I rejoined.  ‘"It  was 
he  who  has  been  firing  since.” 

“He  is  wasting  his  powder,”  Joseph 
remarked.  “The  Bedouins  are  already 
far  away.  I know  them.  It  is  all 
over  for  to-night.  But  to-morrow, 
unless  he  pays,  it  will  go  hard  with 
him.” 

While  talking,  we  re-entered  the  tent. 
George  had  brought  in  his  lantern  and 
threw  its  light  along  the  wall  to  dis- 
cover the  trace  which  the  projectile 
must  have  left.  He  uttered  an  excla^ 
mation,  and  called  us  to  look.  We  at 
once  perceived  the  minute  orifice  which, 
in  the  strained  canvas,  the  ball  had  cut 
like  a punch.  Vincent  said  not  a word, 
but  silently  sat  down  on  the  camp- 
stool  which  had  been  placed  for  him, 
before  his  plate  which  still  stood  un- 
touched, and  with  a gesture  that  I shall 
never  forget,  showed  me  that  the  little 
black  hole  was  just  behind  his  shoulder. 
Seated  there  twenty  minutes  earlier, 
the  ball  would  have  hit  him  square  in 

the  breast.  „ 

“Your  guardian  angel  preserved  you, 
the  dragoman  said,  and  he  added,  show- 
ing the  Mussulman  fatalism  that  was 
blent  with  his  Christian  faith;  “When 
a man’s  time  has  not  come,  he  cannot 
be  killed.”  Vincent  was  deathly  pale, 
and  I have  no  doubt  I was  also.  The 
mere  passage  of  this  bullet,  at  the  exact 
place  where  he  would  have  Seen— and  be- 
cause of  this  stranger,  whom  he  had 
recognized,  to  use  his  own  word-was,  in 
a way,  more  terrifying,  after  his  confi- 
dences and  hesitations,  than  a wound 
or  even  a death  would  have  been.  For 
mv  part,  I felt  as  if  I could  not  endure 
to  have  Mr.  Marshall  even  speak  to  my 
young  Frenchman  after  this.  I called 
Joseph,  and  said  to  him:— 

-Do  you  know  how  much  the  sheikh 
demanded  of  the  English  traveller? 

“Three  hundred  piastres,”  was  the 

^hat  is  to  say,  three  napoleons. 
Here  is  the  money.  Can  you  undertake 
to  get  it  to  the  sheikh  in  the  name  of 
the  Englishman?” 


“If  it  is  given  to  one  of  our  Bedouins, 
it  will  be  done.” 

“Suppose  the  Bedouin  keeps  the 
money  for  himself?” 

“La!  la!"  rejoined  the  dragoman,  as 
if  indignant  that  I could  suspect  an 
Arab  of  treachery  towards  his  tribe. 

“And  suppose  he  could  not  find  the 
sheikh?” 

“He  will  find  him.” 

I counted  out  the  money  to  the 
Maronite,  and  directed  him  to  have  our 
horses  saddled  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I advised  Vincent  to  go  to 
bed,  and  I went  in  search  of  Marshall. 

I discovered  him  returning  to  the  tent 
in  a very  bad  humor,  and  by  the  cool- 
ness of  his  adieu  when  I announced  to 
him  our  intention  of  setting  off  at  day- 
break, I have  no  doubt  that  he  thought 
we  were  disposed  to  avoid  an  inter- 
change of  shots  with  the  Arabs.  But  as 
my  conscience  was  tranquil  on  this 
point,  after  having  provided  for  his 
safety  without  his  knowledge,  I con- 
fess that  his  opinion  at  that  time,  and 
even  now,  leaves  me  quite  indifferent, 
while  now,  as  then,  the  idea  of  any 
second  meeting  between  Vincent  and 
himself  makes  me  shiver  from  head  to 
foot. 

They  have  never  met.  Mr.  Robert  Mar- 
shall, at  present  writing,  lives  quietly 
in  his  house  in  Kensington,  and  Alfred 
Vincent  in  his  apartment  on  the  boule- 
vard Haussmann.  I admit  also  that 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  de- 
tail of  the  facts  which  I have  related. 
A succession  of  coincidences  would  ac- 
count for  them  all.  And  still  I have 
never  since  been  tempted  to  smile 
when  men  speak,  before  me,  of  pre- 
sentiments. And  many  years  ago  the 
greatest  observer  of  human  life  pro- 
claimed this:  “There  are  more  things  m 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  your  philosophy.” 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  SECRET  OF  BALDNESS. 

To  a man  the  moment  that  he  fiist 
realizes  that  his  head  is  beginning  to 
get  a trifle  bald  on  the  top  is  a moment 
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of  sadness;  to  a woman  it  is  a moment 
of  positive  dismay.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause this  discovery  is  also  a discovery 
that  the  years  are  passing  and  one  is 
not  so  young  as  one  has  been;  perhaps, 
also,  it  is  because  there  is  an  inevitable, 
but  quite  incomprehensible,  tendency  to 
jeer  at  bald  heads  even  from  the  days 
of  Elijah  and  the  wicked  boys  to  the 
present  year  of  grace,  and  ridicule  is 
the  very  last  thing  a man  can  stand, 
particularly  ridicule  at  his  personal  ap- 
pearance; or  perhaps  it  is  chiefly  be- 
cause the  loss  of  hair  is  an  irretrievable 
loss  to  one’s  looks,  and  no  man  or 
woman,  however  good-looking  or  how- 
ever plain  he  or  she  may  be,  lacks  that 
spice  of  vanity  which  prevents  him  or 
her  viewing  with  equanimity  a degen- 
erating tendency  in  the  appearance. 

However  this  may  be,  approaching 
baldness  is  always  hailed  with  sadness. 
But  underlying  the  sadness  is  a deep- 
seated  conviction  that  baldness  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  in  the  course  of  nature  as  much  as 
age  and  death  are.  And  so,  although 
recourse  may  be  had  to  pomades  and 
“restorers”  of  every  description  and  the 
destroyer  staved  off  for  a time,  yet 
there  is  always  the  uncomfortable  be- 
lief, particularly  in  the  case  of  a man, 
that  the  relief  is  but  temporary,  and 
that,  slowly  but  surely,  the  area  of 
thinness  will  go  on  extending  in  larger 
and  larger  circles,  the  thinness  becom- 
ing intensified  from  the  centre  out- 
wards, until  at  length  actual,  perma- 
nent and  hopeless  baldness  is  attained 
to. 

But  though  baldness  has  been  for  so 
many  centuries  looked  upon  as  a sea- 
sonable bodily  change  and  an  ordinary 
incident  in  the  course  of  nature,  we  now 
learn  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  course  that  we  have  so 
» glibly  ascribed  to  nature  is,  after  all, 
not  the  course  she  herself  has  laid 
down,  and  that  our  assumption  of  it 
was  founded  in  pure  ignorance.  For 
the  secret  of  baldness  has  been  laid 
bare,  and  behold,  it  is  the  almighty 
microbe  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ! 

In  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  we  seem  to  be  running  all  phe- 
nomena back  to  one  chief  cause:  all  the 
ills  that  plague  the  flesh,  all  the  reme- 
dies that  cure  those  ills,  all  the  spoiling 
of  our  food,  all  its  savoring,  all  putrefi- 
cation,  all  purification— all  alike  appar- 
ently owe  their  existence  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous microbe. 

It  is  to  a Frenchman— a M.  Sebouraud, 
an  ex-pupil  of  M.  Pasteur’s  school,  and 
well  known  for  his  researches  on  the 
nature  and  cause  of  ringworm — to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  new 
light  on  the  familiar  fact  of  baldness. 
Common  baldness,  he  asserts,  is  a per- 
fectly definite  malady  of  microbial  ori- 
gin, “one  of  the  most  purely  microbial 
I have  ever  seen.”  This  discovery  was 
not  made  in  a moment,  nor  lighted  upon 
by  accident,  but  was  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years’  arduous  and  incessant  study 
of  various  skin  diseases.  When  M. 
Sebouraud  began  his  researches  he  did 
not,  by  any  means,  anticipate  whither 
he  would  be  led,  but  step  by  step  as  he 
progressed  one  disease  after  another 
fell  into  line  and  showed  a common 
origin— diseases  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  suspected  to  have  the  least  connec- 
tion with  one  another.  But  each  as  it 
was  studied  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a 
destroying  bacterium,  and  a comparison 
of  the  bacteria  showed  the  surprising 
fact  that  they  were  all  identical  in  kind, 
and  the  divergence  in  the  effect  resulted 
as  the  bacterial  influence  was  weak,  or 
strong,  or  modified  by  external  condi- 
tions. And  finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,  when  the  evil  influence  is  slight 
and  insinuating  rather  than  fiercely  at- 
tacking, comes  common  baldness,  no 
less  a result  of  this  microbe’s  work  than 
the  other  skin  diseases  which  are  daily 
under  the  treatment  of  physicians. 
This  discovery,  so  unexpected  and  un- 
thought of,  caused  naturally  the  great- 
est surprise  to  M.  Sebouraud  and  those 
to*  whom  he  mentioned  it,  and  in  fact 
it  is  still  received  with  incredulity  in 
certain  quarters,  but  M.  Sebouraud  is 
confident  of  his  conclusions,  and  only 
appeals  to  time  and  further  experiment 
to  prove  his  statements. 

He  describes  this  particular  microbe 
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as  a minute  colorless  body,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  increasing  in  numbers 
by  constant  division  into  two,  and  since 
the  divisions  do  not  always  immediately 
break  off,  long  chains  frequently  form, 
each  link  in  the  chain  being  a distinct 
microbe.  It  congregates,  in  colonies  of 
enormous  numbers,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  hair  follicle  below  the  epidermis, 
and  just  where  the  sweat-gland  joins 
the  follicle.  At  this  point  there  is 
somewhat  of  an  enlargement,  and  in 
this  little  cavity  it  finds  a convenient 
habitat.  But  further,  each  colony  is 
wrapped  up  into  a kind  of  cocoon  by 
fatty  matter  from  the  sebaceous  gland; 
the  cocoons  vary  in  size,  and  are  easy 
to  obtain  by  squeezing  the  skin  at  the 
mouth  of  a gland.  For  instance,  the 
coil  of  fatty  matter  which  is  ejected 
when  a “blackhead”  is  forced  out  of  the 
skin  by  pressure  is  simply  an  enormous 
cocoon  holding  within  it  myriads  of  this 
bacterium;  indeed,  it  is  simply  appall- 
ing to  think  of  the  bacteriological  flora 
for  which  our  skins  are  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground. Sometimes  the  cocoons 
have  an  opening — a kind  of  road — to 
their  interior,  at  other  times  they  are 
completely  closed,  but  always  do  they 
contain  a vast  collection  of  this  particu- 
lar microbe.  Acne  is,  according  to  M. 
^ebouraud,  a disease  induced  by  these 
same  cocoons  becoming  very  large  and 
degenerating.  This  microbe  of  bald- 
ness has  been  isolated  and  grown  as  a 
culture  on  a suitable  medium,  when  it 
appears  as  a colorless  form  changing 
later  into  one  of  brick-red  hue. 

The  question  which  now  remains  to 
be  answered  is  why  the  presence  of  this 
microbe  should  bring  about  such  disas- 
trous results,  and  in  what  manner  it 
causes  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  dwell  at  the  root  of  the 
hair,  but  at  some  distance  in  the  follicle 
above  it.  A hair  cut  off  or  destroyed 
above  the  root  is  at  once  replaced  by 
growth  from  below,  just  as  a plant 
pushes  up  new  stems  to  take  the  place 
of  any  that  may  be  lost,  so  it  follows 
that  it  can  only  be  by  acting  on  the  root 
that  absolute  and  permanent  baldness 


can  be  produced.  It  is  now  shown  that 
its  method  of  attack  is  as  follows:  The 
development  and  growth  of  the  microbe 
causes  certain  changes  in  its  environ- 
ment—the  breaking-up,  for  instance,  of 
substances  around  from  which  it  ob- 
tains necessary  food  and  energy— and 
the  cycle  of  results  thus  brought  about 
gives  the  production  of  a substance 
poisonous  to  the  root  of  a hair.  This 
toxin  passes  down  to  the  root  and  acts 
as  a slow  poison,  not  killing  all  at  once, 
but  inducing  certain  characteristic 
symptoms;  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in 
color  until  its  pigment  has  practically 
disappeared,  its  diameter  gradually  les- 
sens, it  becomes  brittle  and  dried-up, 
and  eventually  dies  and  falls  out.  The 
root,  though  weakened  by  the  poison, 
sends  up  another  hair  to  replace  the 
fallen  one,  but  the  new  outgrowth  be- 
gins life  feebler  and  poorer  than  its  pred- 
ecessor, so  it  too,  only  with  greater 
speed,  becomes  a victim.  So  it  goes  on; 
each  successive  outgrowth  starts  more 
weakly  its  fight  against  the  insinuating 
poison  and  more  quickly  succumbs, 
until  a point  is  reached  when  the  root 
can  no  longer  make  a fresh  effort,  for 
it  has  also  fallen  completely  under  the 
noxious  influence  and  is  killed.  This 
course  of  events  occurring,  as  it  does, 
simultaneously  in  hundreds  of  adjacent 
hair  follicles,  naturally  results  in  com- 
plete baldness. 

The  development  of  these  microbes 
also  causes  other  noticeable  changes 
nearer  the  surface.  The  sebaceous 
glands  enlarge,  even  becoming,  it  may 
be,  ten  times  their  natural  size,  and  the 
flow  of  fatty  matter  increases  propor- 
tionately. This  phase  of  baldness— the 
phase  when  the  skin  is  oily  owing  to  the 
constant  and  excessive  fatty  exudation 
— is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  go  through  the 
process  of  becoming  bald.  The  hard 
and  polished  surface  of  the  head  of  a 
thoroughly  bald  old  man  shows  this  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  fatty  glands  iu 
a wonderful  manner,  for  beneath  the 
shining  transparent  epidermis  the 
glands  lie  like  hundreds  of  small  yel- 
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lowish  red  grains,  haying  become  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  manner  of  the  spread  of  baldness 
becomes  curious  and  interesting  in  the 
new  light  that  is  shed  upon  it.  Just  as 
a stone  thrown  into  a pond  gives  rise 
to  an  ever-widening  series  of  rippling 
circles  as  the  influence  of  its  impact  ex- 
tends through  the  water,  a series  which 
is  ultimately  only  checked  when  the 
limits  of  the  pond  are  reached,  so  the 
infection  of  the  microbe  extends  in 
ever-enlarging  rings,  beginning  at  the 
vertex  and  slowly  increasing  the  area 
of  infection  until  the  whole  of  the  head 
has  become  involved,  and  only  a fringe 
of  hair  remains  of  the  once  luxurious 
growth.  Why  it  should  first  attack  the 
vertex  is  not  quite  clear,  for  baldness 
caused  by  an  acute  attack  of  disease 
may  be  localized  in  any  spot,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  all  cases  of  gradual 
chronic  baldness  it  invariably  begins 
at  the  vertex  (usually  slightly,  also, 
over  the  temples,  though  the  vertex  is 
the  chief  centre  of  infection).  In  the 
early  days  of  an  attack,  microscopic 
examination  shows  that  the  small  patch 
affected  has  the  microbes  spread  pretty 
equally  over  it;  but  gradually  they  ac- 
cumulate chiefly  at  the  outer  margin  of 
the  patch,  and  thug  always  pushing 
outward,  they  extend  the  area  indefin- 
itely in  circular  fashion.  In  any  at- 
tempt at  the  alleviation  of  baldness, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  make  at  once  a clear- 
ing round  the  infected  spot,  as  is  done 
round  the  scene  of  a prairie  fire,  and, 
thus,  by  shaving  off  a wide  margin  of 
the  hair  where  the  microbes  are  shown 
to  be  located,  hope  to  arrest  the  further 
enlargement  of  its  area.  Whether  or  no 
the  attacking  microbe  ring  would  find 
it  possible  to  pass  over  the  clearing  is 
a matter  of  further  experiment;  prob- 
ably, however,  it  would  be  greatly 
arrested. 

For  some  time  after  M.  Sebouraud 
was  fully  confirmed  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  had  discovered  and  isolated  the 
cause  of  baldness,  he  yet  found  himself 
unable  to  actually  prove  the  fact.  It 


was  true  that  he  could  demonstrate  that 
this  particular  microbe  was  present  in 
every  case  of  baldness,  but  that  was  no 
proof— as  every  logician  knows,  the  in- 
variable concomitant  by  no  means  im- 
plies a causal  relation;  the  microbe,  as 
well  as  the  baldness,  might  be  the  effect 
of  some  remoter  cause.  To  constitute 
proof  he  must  reverse  his  work,  and, 
beginning  with  the  microbe,  produce,  at 
will,  baldness  by  introducing  it  into  a 
head  of  hair.  Now  this  seems  simple 
enough  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  so  easy.  A human  subject  will  not 
readily  lend  himself  to  the  experiment, 
and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  excusing 
himself,  and  with  animals,  the  usual 
subjects  of  investigation,  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  presents  itself.  The 
examination  of  the  hairy  skin  of  an 
animal,  such  as,  for  instance,  a rabbit 
or  a guinea-pig,  shows  that  the  bacteria 
indigenous  to  it  are  altogether  different 
in  species  from  those  indigenous  to  the 
skin  of  a human  being,  and  that  those 
which  thrive  on  the  one  will  not,  how- 
ever carefully  transplanted,  thrive  on 
the  other.  Hence  it  was  not  possible  to 
carry  the  microbe  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  baldness  from  a man  to  an 
animal  and  produce  the  characteristic 
bald  patches  therefrom.  Quite  lately, 
however,  since  the  first  publication  of 
his  researches,  he  has  been  able  to 
practically  prove  his  point,  though  the 
above  difficulty  necessarily  remains  in- 
surmountable. He  isolated  the  mi- 
crobes, and  cultivated  them  in  a suit- 
able nutritive  liquid;  after  they  had 
well  developed  he  filtered  the  liquid 
through  porcelain,  and  believing  that, 
if  his  theories  were  true,  the  filtered 
liquid  would  contain  the  substance  they 
produced  poisonous  to  hair,  he  took  a 
rabbit  and  inoculated  it  deeply  under 
the  skin  with  the  fluid.  As  he  hoped 
and  anticipated,  the  rabbit  speedily  be- 
gan to  lose  its  fur,  and  in  between  five 
and  six  weeks  it  was  completely  de- 
nuded— in  fact,  it  had  become  entirely 
bald.  The  same  experiment  has  also 
been  performed  on  a sheep  and  a 
guinea-pig,  in  each  case  entirely  sue- 
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cessfully,  the  patches  of  baldness  medical  treatment  must  be  at  an  end. 
promptly  appearing.  The  experiment  Even  a scraping  of  the  surface,  which, 
is  further  interesting  as  showing  some-  in  the  stage  of  incipient  baldness,  al- 
thing  beyond  the  mere  causal  relation  ways  reveals  abundant  evidence  of 
between  this  microbe  and  loss  of  hair,  their  presence,  now  brings  to  light 


for  it  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
poison  is  so  acute  and  individual  that, 
even  when  inoculated  into  the  general 
system  of  an  animal,  it  flies  at  once  to 
the  hairs,  and  acts  solely  upon  them. 

But,  though  the  secret  of  baldness  has 
been  thus  laid  bare,  and  its  cause  ac- 
tually brought  out,  isolated,  and  ex- 
amined in  the  searching  light  of  day, 
yet  M.  Sebouraud  does  not  hold  out 
golden  hopes  of  its  prevention  and  cure 
in  the  future.  And  thus  the  discovery 
will  bring  scant  comfort  to  those  who 
are  painfully  conscious  of  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  their  enemy.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  find  much  joy  in  the  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  an 
evil  afflicting  us  when  that  knowledge 
brings  no  alleviation  to  our  distress. 
Even  for  the  prevention  of  a threatened 
attack  M.  Sebouraud  can  suggest  noth- 
ing better  than  the  old  pharmaceutical 
remedies  already  employed  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  later  on,  when 
the  trouble  has  become  permanent,  he 
is  still  more  of  a Job’s  comforter,  for 
then  he  holds  out  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  improvement.  And  for  this  reason: 
During  the  time  of  the  gradual  suppres- 
sion of  the  hair  the  skin  round  the 
follicles  becomes  hardened;  the  adja- 
cent follicles  extend  and  meet,  and  the 
margins  of  their  orifices  fuse  into  a sort 
of  vestibule  or  funnel.  This  has  the 
effect  of  adding  to  their  height— or, 
rather,  since  it  is  the  surface  which  is 
raised,  of  making  them  seem  more 
deeply  sunk  in  the  skin.  The  microbial 
cocoons,  still  resting  in  their  old  quar- 
ters—the  dilatation  at  the  junction  of 
the  sebaceous  gland  and  the  follicle — 
necessarily  appear  to  be  also  more  deeply 
embedded.  By  degrees  the  upper  sur- 
face becomes  so  greatly  encrusted  and 
hardened  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
external  treatment  to  force  a way 
through  and  reach  the  microbe  colonies. 
Hence,  he  believes,  all  idea  of  further 


nothing.  Indeed,  when  once  the  skin 
has  begun  to  harden,  increasing  harsh- 
ness in  the  scraping  is  needed  to  obtain 
them,  even  though  they  may  be  present 
in  myriads. 

Therefore,  if  the  mischief-making  mi- 
crobes are  so  far  beyond  reach  that  sub- 
mission to  their  evil  influence  is  the  only 
course  to  take,  the  man  with  the  ma- 
turely bald  head  may  well  feel  little  in- 
terest in  the  new  revelation;  but  for 
those  in  the  early  stage  of  the  malady, 
before  it  has  become  ingrained,  hope 
must  surely  spring  up  in  their  hearts. 
The  recognition  of  a cause  is  certainly 
a step  on  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  prevention  of  that  cause,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  one  of  the 
minor  worries  of  life,  as  baldness  un- 
doubtedly is,  must  be  a help  to  its  cure. 
And  if  it  has  been  possible  for  M. 
Sebouraud  to  learn  so  unexpectedly  the 
reason  of  baldness,  may  not  a new  in- 
vestigation reveal  an  anti-toxin— an 
ideal  hair  restorer  for  the  million? 
Anyway,  we  still  may  hope. 

G.  Clarke  Nuttai/l. 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

GAVARNI. 

Gavarni  has  been  compared  with  Bal- 
zac. The  comparison  is  daring,  but  not 
inapt.  Garvarni  the  artist  and  Balzac 
the  novelist,  each  in  his  way,  made 
Paris  and  her  people  his  own;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  one  was  as  fertile  and  as 
indefatigable,  as  conscientious  and  as 
veracious,  as  the  pen  of  the  other.  Both 
men  had  an  enormous  power  of  produc- 
tion, and  both  were  scrupulous  sticklers 
for  the  truth  of  things.  By  critics  who 
would  not,  or  who  could  not,  judge  him 
rightly,  Gavarni  was  sometimes  dubbed 
a caricaturist.  He  took  no  offence,  but 
he  said  quite  truly  that  the  description 
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did  not  fit  him.  Satirist  he  was,  and 
humorist,  and  philosopher,  and  an  al- 
most unrivalled  delineator  of  types;  but 
in  the  ten  thousand  designs  which  rep- 
resent his  work,1  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  which  is  properly  a caricature.  In 
the  vast  range  and  variety  of  his  per- 
formance, again,  Gavarni  stands  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  author  of  the 
“Comedie  Humaine.”  All  Paris  came 
within  his  ken;  he  swept  all  Paris  into 
his  portfolio.  High  and  low,  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  Gavarni’ s pencil  em- 
braces all  types:  the  aristocrat,  the 
bourgeois,  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  the 
money-lender,  the  borrower,  the  stu- 
dent, the  grisette  and  all  other  women, 
the  actor,  the  opera-singer,  the  dancer, 
the  debtor  in  prison,  the  criminal  on  his 
way  to  prison,  the  young  dandy,  the  old 
rake,  the  politician,  the  pawnbroker,  the 
mountebank,  the  laboring-man,  the 
clerk,  the  street  arab,  the  enfant  terrible, 
the  enfant  prodigue,  the  hawker,  the  con- 
cierge; and  to  each  of  these  he  attaches 
some  little  pungent  legend  of  a line  or 
two,  the  words  of  which  seem  to  drop 
into  the  ear  from  the  street-corner,  the 
salon,  the  attic,  or  the  coulisses,  like  the 
unfrozen  words  in  Rabelais. 

Sainte-Reuve  reminds  us,  in  the  acute 
and  sympathetic  essay  with  which  he 
prefaces  the  collection  of  “Masques  et 
Visages,”  that  Gavarni  was  a nom  de 
guerre,  a pencil-name.  At  the  counter  of 
the  publisher  Susse,  to  whom  he  had 
carried  one  of  the  first  of  his  drawings 
which  was  worth  printing  (he  had 
drawn,  as  Balzac  had  written,  an  incred- 
ible quantity  of  rubbish),  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  should  give  the 
work  his  signature.  “People  will  buy  a 
print  with  a name  under  it,”  said  Susse. 
Posed  for  a moment,  the  artist  be- 
thought him  of  a certain  valley  of 
Gavarnie,in  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  had 
lived  some  hungry  and  happy  weeks. 
Cutting  off  the  feminine  e from  the 
name,  he  signed  his  sketch  Gavarni,  and 
thus  was  baptized,  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
all  the  work  of  his  that  was  to  come. 
Guillaume-Sulpice  Chevallier  was  his 

1 The  brothers  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt, 
Gavarni’s  best  biographers,  say  that  he  com- 
pleted ten  thousand  pieces. 


name,  and  he  was  borne  in  Paris  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1804.  His  father,  Sul- 
pice  Chevallier,  fifty-nine  years  old  when 
this  son  came  to  him  by  a second  wife, 
sprang  from  a substantial  family  of 
coopers,  whose  first  home  was  in  Bur- 
gundy. Old  Sulpice  had  a taste  of  the 
Revolution,  and  kept  a rather  bitter 
memory  of  it.  To  his  father  and  his 
mother  Gavarni  was  always  tenderly 
devoted;  at  thirty-one  years  of  age  he 
wrote  in  his  journal,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1835:  “I  am  dishonored  in  my 
own  eyes.  I had  promised  my  father 
not  to  smoke  until  the  12th  of  October, 
and  I have  just  smoked  a cigar.  Let  me 
note  it  down  against  myself.”  He  told 
the  De  Goncourts  that,  when  a boy,  he 
used  occasionally  to  spend  an  evening  in 
a wine-shop;  one  night  the  father  fol- 
lowed, and,  seating  himself  at  a table 
facing  his  son’s,  regarded  him  silently 
with  no  recognition  in  his  eyes. 
Gavarni  never  returned  to  the  tavern. 

His  education  was  quite  professional: 
geometry,  design,  linear  design  with  a 
view  to  architecture,  and  some  practice 
in  that  delicate  branch  of  mechanics 
which  is  concerned  with  instruments  of 
precision.  At  twenty  he  was  drawing 
plans  in  a surveyor’s  office  in  Tarbes, 
spent  some  years  there  not  over-profit- 
ably,  and  then  set  out  upon  a long  and 
lonely  travel  through  the  Pyrenees  (re- 
duced at  times  to  mending  his  shoes 
with  bits  of  paste-board),  determined  to 
be  a landscape-painter,  or  nothing. 

His  second  epoch  opens  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1828.  Up  to  this  period  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  De  Gon- 
courts that  Gavarni  had  failed  very 
badly.  A writer  he  might  be,  for  the 
journals  which  he  kept  all  his  life 
showed  him  even  now  endowed  with 
powers  of  thought  and  a real  gift  of 
style;  but  a landscape-painter— no!  He 
had  scarce  a notion  of  color  (he  who, 
with  the  pen,  could  set  out  a scene  glow- 
ing with  harmonious  tints),  and  his 
drawing  of  a landscape  was  stiff,  jejune 
and  childish.  But  Paris  was  to  find  out 
the  true  stuff  in  him.  He  was  twenty- 
four  when  he  returned  to  it  from  the 
solitudes  and  silences  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  vast  and  varied  human  tableau 
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moved  him  strangely,  producing  in  him, 
as  the  De  Goncourts  say,  “a  kind  of 
fever  and  burning  curiosity.”  He  saw 
that  Paris  was  his  world,  and  with  his 
pencil  he  would  conquer  it.  “Ii  reste  a 
etre  vrai  (it  remains  to  be  true,  or,  one 
must  stick  to  life  itself);”  such  a motto 
he  had  chosen,  and  to  this  motto  his 
whole  artistic  life  was  entirely  and  un- 
swervingly loyal. 

But  the  stiff  and  formal  hand  of  the 
surveyor’s  clerk,  of  the  designei  of  in- 
struments of  precision,  had  still  a great 
deal  to  unlearn,  and  a candid  critic  of 
the  Gavarni  of  this  date  describes  him 
as  producing  “only  wretched  little 
things.”  He  did  some  vignettes  for 
Beranger,  a set  of  grotesques  for  a 
dealer,  and  a number  of  Pyrenean 
sketches— all  of  which  are  properly  for- 
gotten. His  best  work  at  this  time  was 
buried  in  his  note-books;  sketching  like 
a madman  in  the  streets,  the  cafes , the 
theatres,  the  tea-gardens,  the  public 
ball-rooms,  he  stored  his  memory  with 
faces,  figures,  types  of  every  kind,  till, 
in  later  years,  he  was  able  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  living  model.  In  his 
prime  he  could  reproduce  the  likeness  of 
a man  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  street 
twenty  years  earlier,  and  all  his  best 
and  most  characteristic  figures  have  the 
air  of  having  never  sat  for  the  likeness 
that  betrays  them.  The  artist  has  taken 
his  models  unawares;  their  attitudes  are 
the  attitudes  of  life  itself.  This  is  the 
happy  outcome  of  those  years  of  study, 
patient  at  once  and  frantic  morning, 
noon  and  night-in  all  places  where  the 
human  subject  was  to  be  observed  in  his 
proper  and  easy  habit.  When  his  pen- 
cil grew  nimble,  the  sketch  was  made 
(in  outline,  at  least)  before  the  uncon- 
scious sitter  was  aware  of  it.  He  de- 
signed a great  many  fashion-plates  for 
Emile  de  Girardin’s  new  venture,  La 
Mode , and  evidently  with  much  suc- 
cess. Gavarni  had  a passion  for  fine 
clothes,  clothes  which  were  a part  of  the 
distinction  and  individuality  of  the 
wearer.  In  his  own  attire  he  was  orig- 
inal, elegant,  and  not  a little  dandified, 
and  he  would  say,  when  the  money  ran 
short:  “I  don’t  mind  pulling  the  devil  by 
the  tail,  but  I mean  to  do  it  in  yellow 


kids.”  His  work  for  “La  Mode”  is  un- 
known to  me,  but  the  De  Goncourts  de- 
clare that  such  fine,  curious  and  delicate 
fashion-drawings  had  not  before  been 
printed. 

In  1832  appeared  the  two  series  of 
“Les  Travestissements”  and  “Les  Phy- 
sionomies  de  la  Population  de  Paris;” 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
Garvarni  was  a known  and  appreciated 
talent.  The  press  took  note  of  him; 
Eugene  Sue  wanted  his  pencil;  and  Bal- 
zac (by  whom  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  illustrate  “La  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin”) made  him  the  subject  of  a long 
and  appreciative  article  in  a newspaper 
of  the  day.  In  the  first  of  these  series 
Gavarni  shows  himself  the  fantaisiste 
of  costume.  “All  the  light,  and  color, 
and  gayety  of  the  bal  masqu6,  wrote 
Balzac,  “sparkle  in  these  designs.  Any 
one  of  these  costumes  would  confer  dis- 
tinction and  originality  upon  the  most 
insignificant  wearer.  The  ladies  will  be 
longing  to  don  them;  their  husbands 
will  insist  upon  their  doing  so.”  “Les 
Physionomies”  had  an  instant  and  sig- 
nal success,  and  over  these  Balzac 
waxed  yet  warmer.  “It  is  not  so  much 
that  Gavarni  poses  his  subjects  as  that 
he  confesses  tnem,”  says  the  delighted 
critic;  “he  makes  each  one  of  them  tell 
his  little  history.” 

Society  began  to  invite  the  young 
artist  abroad.  Duchesse  d’Abrantes 
constituted  herself  his  patroness,  and 
at  her  house  he  met  pleasant  and 
famous  people.  He  is  all  at  once  in  the 
whirl  of  it:  dinners,  suppers,  balls,  the 
opera,  the  theatre,  the  race-course;  so 
much  and  so  continuously  in  the  whirl 
of  it  that  he  notes  in  his  journal— “Actu- 
ally slept  at  home  last  night.”  Despite 
his  bourgeois  birth  and  rearing,  Gavarni, 
as  Sainte-Beuve  insists,  was  always  a 
polished  gentleman.  He  had  an  air  and 
manner  of  his  own;  something  of  re- 
serve, something  even  of  hauteur.  He 
abhorred  in  everything  the  little  and  the 
commonplace,  and  the  originality  which 
was  stamped  upon  his  work  was  no  less 
a character  of  the  man.  He  talked 
well,  easily  and  freshly,  and  was  never 
wanting  in  ideas.  ThSophile  Gautier, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  just  made, 
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has  left  a description  of  Gavarni  at 
twenty-eight,  which  brings  before  us  a 
tall,  slender,  graceful  and  handsome 
young  man,  with  a quantity  of  fair  hair, 
moustaches  curled  and  pointed  in  the 
military  style,  arrayed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  with  a certain  English  severity 
of  detail  ( avec  quelque  chose  d’ Anglais 
pour  la  rigueur  du  detail  en  fait  de 
toilette),  and  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  the  sentiment  of  modern  ele- 
gance. 

What  Gavarni  wanted  now  was  a 
paper  of  his  own,  and  after  infinite 
pains,  and  apparently  without  a sou,  he 
brought  out  number  one  of  Le  Journal 
des  Gens  du  Monde  (one  did  not  dine  at 
Duchesse  d’Abrantes’  for  nothing),  to 
which  his  own  airy  and  charming  pen 
contributed  the  leading  article.  Alfred 
de  Vigny  wrote  for  it,  and  so  did  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  Gautier,  and  the  elder 
Dumas,  and  Victor  Hugo,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  titled  amateurs  with  the  faithful 
duchess  at  their  head;  and  Gavarni 
flooded  it  with  the  humors  of  his  pencil. 
But  when  an  artist  begins  a newspaper, 
the  wicked  fairy  is  always  present  at 
the  birth;  and  the  new  journal,  for  all 
its  high-sounding  title,  died  in  the 
throes  of  its  twentieth  number.  It  left 
Gavarni  the  heritage  of  a debt  which, 
with  the  inevitable  renewals,  hampered 
him  for  years.  In  1834  he  was  scouring 
Paris  for  money,  and,  not  finding 
enough  of  it,  the  end  of  that  year  saw 
him  an  inmate  of  the  debtors’  prison  of 
Clichy. 

If  Dickens  had  not  written  “Little 
Dorrit,”  it  would  be  interesting  to  write 
of  Glichy;  but  Clichy  and  the  Marshal- 
sea  seem  to  have  been  almost  the  same 
prison,  with  the  same  little  cliques,  the 
same  little  idle  etiquette,  the  same  little 
strained  humors  (in  the  easiest  of  pris- 
ons nobody  laughs  from  his  heart),  and 
the  same  little  genuine  tragedies  which 
can  never  be  quite  covered  up.  Ga- 
varni, a natural  philosopher,  fell  back 
on  his  philosophy  in  Clichy,  and  missed 
nothing  of  the  sordid  panorama.  Re- 
stored to  freedom,  he  went  to  work  at 
once  upon  the  series  known  as 
“L’ Argent,”  in  which  he  has  set  out  all 
the  acrid  wit  and  all  the  lowly  and  un- 


romantic pathos  of  the  relations  of  bor- 
rower and  lender.  From  the  smug 
money-lender,  wondering  that  anybody 
should  grumble  at  his  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  we  pass  to  the  seedy  and  desolate 
figure  of  his  victim,  the  broken  debtor, 
standing  disconsolate  against  the  door 
of  his  cell,  digesting  the  “first  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  a five  years’  sentence.” 
The  cares  of  debt  notwithstanding  (for 
debts  began  anew  after  Glichy),  Gavarni 
was  producing  rapidly  in  these  days. 
Most  notable  amongst  the  series  were 
“Les  Fourberiesde  Femme”  (The  Tricks 
of  the  Sex),  and  the  theatrical  sets  of 
the  “Musee  de  Costume,”  the  “Cou- 
lisses” and  the  “Actrices.”  In  “Les 
Fourberies”  he  dealt  with  some  of  the 
whims,  faults  and  vices  of  the  society 
of  his  day;  but  Gavarni’s  satires  were 
never  brutal  and  never  cruel ; and  as  for 
women,  whom  he  fascinated  all  his  life, 
though  he  himself  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  seriously  in  love,  the  artist  is 
always  on  the  side  of  chivalry.  After 
these  came  the  famous  and  witty  gal- 
lery of  students  (“Etudiants  de  Paris”), 
a collection  of  some  sixty  plates 
wherein  are  preserved  for  our  entertain- 
ment an  existence  and  a world  of  the 
past.  For  the  student  of  Gavarni’s 
epoch  (the  more  or  less  civilized  de- 
scendant of  the  mad  crew  of  Murger) 
has  disappeared  from  Paris  as  utterly 
as  his  true  old  Latin  Quarter,  that 
“Paradise  of  misery  and  capital  of 
hope.”  Here  he  is,  however,  in  these 
delightful  and  veracious  pages;  the  stu- 
dent of  fifty  years  ago,  a little  State 
within  the  State;  the  future  of  France 
in  an  extraordinary  hat  or  cap,  and  yet 
more  extraordinary  trousers,  the  red- 
ingote  buttoned  to  conceal  the  absence 
of  waistcoat,  long-haired  and  decidedly 
fantastic;  the  student  who  is  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  all  sergents  de  ville  and 
other  guardians  of  order;  the  student 
who  is  habitually  penniless,  but  who 
has  his  own  caf6s,  his  own  quarters,  his 
oppointed  place  in  the  theatre,  his  im- 
memorial usages,  and  his  “religion  re- 
vealed by  Beranger”;  the  student  who 
pawns  his  velvet  smoking-cap,  or  his 
favorite  meerschaum,  or  his  entire 
library,  to  have  the  wherewithal  of  a 
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night  at  the  Bal  de  F Opera,  where,  as 
fast  as  one  dance  is  forbidden,  he  in- 
vents another  and  a wilder  one,  to  the 
despair  of  authority  in  a three-cornered 
hat. 

Oarnival-time,  by  the  way,  threw 
Gavarni  into  a veritable  fever.  He 
complains  in  his  journal  that  he  cannot 
sleep  at  night  for  excitement  and  the 
twitching®  in  his  legs  after  incessant 
dancing;  a notice  on  his  door  told  his 
friends  that  the  Saturday  gossip  was 
suspended,  and  wherever  the  cotillon 
was,  Gavarni’s  heels  would  be  flying. 
Sainte-Beuve  says  that  Gavarni  re-cre- 
ated the  Carnival  and  made  it  young 
again.  He  set  a new  fashion  in  cos- 
tumes for  the  bal  masque,  which,  before 
his  time,  had  followed  year  after  year 
the  traditional  types  of  the  old  Italian 
comedy,  Pierrot,  Arlequin  and  Com- 
pany. How  many  costumes  Gavarni 
designed  for  this  wear,  he  himself  could 
not  have  said,  but  it  is  certain  that 
everybody  wanted  a hint  for  one  from 
his  pencil.  Sainte-Beuve  thinks  he  may 
have  borrowed  a notion  now  and  then 
from  Watteau,  but  is  sure  that  his  hap- 
piest inspirations  were  always  those 
of  the  fairy  in  his  own  brain. 

In  the  three  unrivalled  series  of  “Le 
Caraaval,”  “Les  Debardeurs”  and  “La 
Poire  aux  Amours”  we  are  flung  into 
the  midst  of  the  unique  nocturnal  life  of 
that  surprising  festival.  The  De  Gon- 
courts  say  that  the  bal  masque  of  this 
era  was  a kind  of  gymnastique  enragee, 
or  acrobatism  run  mad;  but  it  had  its 
graceful  as  well  as  its  extravagant  and 
clownish  sides,  and  if  the  humor  was 
often  Pantagruelian,  it  was  sometimes 
also  as  fine  as  a mot  of  Voltaire. 

Here,  in  these  rare  albums,  is  the 
whole  frenetic,  many-voiced  and  many- 
colored  Carnival  for  you,  the  Carnival 
of  Paris  and  Gavarni,  the  Carnival  that 
was  and  that  is  not,  the  Carnival  that 
will  be  no  more:  the  storm  and  whirl  of 
music  and  the  daring  dance;  the  brassy 
lights;  the  tossing,  foamy  sea  of  the 
white  bonnets  of  countless  Pierrots  ; the 
dominos  of  silk  and  velvet;  the  shimmer 
and  flutter  of  ribbons  and  laces,  the 
nodding  of  plumes  and  feathers  in  the 
yellow  dusty  air;  the  grisettes  in  black 


silk  masks,  zouave  jackets,  and  wide 
velvet  trousers  reaching  to  the  ankle; 
the  spangled  harlequins;  the  monkeys 
with  tails  half  pulled  oft  in  the  meUe; 
the  bear  taking  his  head  off  in  a corner 
to  cool  himself,  and  discovering  the 
homely  and  spectacled  visage  of  a mid- 
dle-aged citizen;  the  savages  whom  no 
savage  region  would  acknowledge;  the 
false  noses  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and 
colors;  the  false  beards,  and  goggle 
eyes,  and  pasteboard  cheeks;  the  mock- 
generals,  with  a hearth-brush  or  a poker 
dangling  from  the  sword-belt;  the 
bawling  of  an  ultra-sentimental  song  to 
a guitar  out  of  tune,  heard  for  a mo- 
ment above  the  hubbub;  the  sale  by  auc- 
tion of  an  Adam  and  Eve  “who  have 
lost  the  money  for  their  return  to  Eden, 
and  will  refuse  no  offer  in  reason;”  the 
noisy  appeal  of  a reveller  from  the  ledge 
of  a box,  to  the  crowd  below,  to  tell  him 
the  address  of  the  maiden  aunt  with 
whom  he  had  promised  to  spend  the 
evening  quietly;  and  of  another,  implor- 
ing the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  pay 
off  his  debts  and  set  him  up  in  business 
as  an  ambassador;  the  fierce  burlesque 
quarrels;  the  ceremonious  salutes  pre- 
facing some  ridiculous  or  impudent  re- 
quest; the  invitations  to  supper;  the 
final  galop,  that  galop  of  Ltnore  in 
which  the  revel  attains  its  grand  climac- 
teric; and  then,  at  last,  the  pouring  out 
of  the  motley  throng  into  the  pale 
streets  at  daybreak. 

His  innumerable  pictures  of  the  Car- 
nival setout  at  his  best  Gavarni’s  genius 
for  the  grotesque.  No  one  has  ever  con- 
trived to  get  so  much  expression  out  of 
a false  nose;  no  one  has  made  a dead 
mask  speak  as  these  masks  of  Gavarni 
speak.  The  false  nose  in  these  cartoons 
becomes  a live  feature,  which  declares 
the  identity  it  would  conceal.  The 
mask  of  tinted  pasteboard  observes,  lis- 
tens, meditates  and  utters  itself  in  epi- 
gram. 

The  phrases  in  epigram,  attached  to 
the  cartoons,  were  as  deeply  relished 
in  Gavarni’s  Paris  as  were  the  cartoons 
themselves;  and  he  gave  a world  of 
pains  to  them.  They  were  always 
(with  two  very  trivial  exceptions,  I be- 
lieve) of  his  own  invention,  and  the  best 
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of  them  defy  translation.  He  had  a 
taste  in  letters  as  exact  and  scrupulous 
as  his  taste  in  art,  and  a nice  and  witty 
phrase  haunted  and  possessed  him. 
Someone  said  that  if  a happy  mot  were 
dropped  at  table,  Gavarni  would  pick  it 
up  and  dine  on  it.  Balzac  not  excepted, 
no  one  has  handled  the  spoken  language 
of  the  day— the  language  of  the  streets, 
the  shops,  the  music-halls,  the  cafes,  the 
coulisses,  the  studios — as  Gavarni  has 
done;  that  language  within  the  lan- 
guage, non-academical  but  national, 
clipped,  brisk,  pointed,  colored  and  ever- 
changing.  By  this  time  he  had  con- 
quered and  had  made  his  own  the  Paris 
of  his  heart.  His  drawing,  in  this  or  the 
other  illustrated  journal,  was  the  artis- 
tic event  of  the  day;  it  was  demanded 
at  the  caf6,  it  was  discussed  at  the  club. 

In  ±847  Gavarni  found  himself  in  Lon- 
don. His  renown  had  gone  before  him, 
and  the  De  Goncourts  tell  a curious 
story,  which  has  the  air  of  apocrypha, 
of  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  “in 
their  Palace  of  Windsor,”  seated  on  the 
floor  like  children,  culling  Gavarni’ s 
drawings  from  a pile  of  French  news- 
papers, and  cutting  out  and  pasting  in 
an  album  those  they  liked  best.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  society  in  Lon- 
don was  quite  prepared  to  lionize  the 
distinguished  satirist;  but  Gavarni  had 
other  plans.  He  was  never  of  a very 
social  or  expansive  habit,  and  during  his 
lengthened  stay  in  this  country  the 
drawing-rooms  of  fashion  did  not  see 
him.  Thackeray  called,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  do  for  him  the  honors  of  the 
West  End ; and  Dickens  followed  Thack- 
eray; but  Gavarni’s  extreme  reserve 
chilled  them  both,  and  they  left  him  to 
himself.  He  found  his  pleasure  in 
making  studies  of  the  common  folk  (of 
which  The  Illustrated  London  News  pub- 
lished many),  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  soon  and  how  thoroughly  he 
seized  the  English  physiognomy.  His 
sailors,  costermongers,  hot-potato-men, 
hawkers  and  the  victims  of  gin  are 
not  inferior  in  truth  and  exactness 
to  the  types  which  he  had  been  sketch- 
ing all  his  life  in  Paris. 

Gavarni’s  voluntary  isolation  did  not 
irk  him  in  the  least,  and  he  liked  En- 
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gland  and  the  English.  “England,”  he 
wrote  to  a friend  in  Paris,  “is  the  most 
charming  country  in  the  world  for  the 
purely  material  life,  but  beyond  that 
the  heart  seems  to  have  nothing  to  lean 
upon.  It  is  their  lack  of  heart  [an  odd 
criticism,  this,  from  a native  of  Paris] 
that  makes  the  English  so  easy  to  get  on 
with  (si  peu  genants ).”  Of  the  women 
he  says:  “I  would  tell  you  about  them 
if  I could,  but  I really  don’t  know  what 
an  Englishwoman  is.  I have  an  idea, 
however,  that  in  full  attire,  she  is  no 
longer  a woman  but  a cathedral  ( ce  n'est 
plus  une  femme,  c’est  une  cathedrale).” 
Since  he  deliberately  withheld  himself 
from  society  in  London,  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  describe  Gavarni’s  visit  there 
as  a social  failure;  but  he  was  guilty  of 
one  glaring  breach  of  etiquette  and  the 
polite  usages  which  would  have  made 
success  in  the  great  world  ever  after- 
wards impossible.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  make  a 
sketch  of  her  Majesty,  and  that,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  he  had  the  bad  taste 
to  forego  compliance  with  the  royal  be- 
hest. Palette  and  brushes  had  actually 
been  despatched  to  the  palace,  and 
Gavarni  was  following,  or  on  the  point 
of  following,  when  he  suddenly  decided 
not  to  go.  The  gigantic  rudeness  of  the 
decision  compels  an  unwilling  laugh; 
but  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Gavarni, 
a man  of  the  sincerest  natural  polite- 
ness, never  pardoned  himself  for  that 
unpardonable  solecism,  and  that,  in 
making  confession  to  the  De  Goncourts, 
he  assured  them  that  he  could  not  say 
what  mad  impulse  had  inspired  him. 
The  offence  was,  nevertheless,  remem- 
bered against  him  in  this  country,  and 
when,  some  years  later,  he  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
Times  published  a leading  article  in  pro- 
test. 

Back  in  Paris,  after  a tour  on  foot 
through  the  Hebrides,  Gavarni  found 
the  calls  upon  his  magic  pencil  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.  He  was  happy  in  find- 
ing also  that  advancing  years  in  no  way 
stayed  his  powers  of  production.  He 
not  only  retained  at  fifty  the  physical 
freshness,  vigor  and  vitality  of  thirty; 
but,  at  this  age,  his  fecundity  of  imag- 
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ination  and  facility  of  execution  en- 
abled him  to  furnish  for  the  Comte  de 
Villedeuil’s  new  journal,  Paris,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  cartoons  in  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  successive  days, 
a feat  perhaps  unrivalled.  Never  a 
sheet  was  wasted  on  a rough  sketch, 
nor  had  the  artist  anything  before  him 
to  assist  his  memory;  yet  the  works  of 
this  period,  begun  and  finished  at  a sit- 
ting, and  without  the  intermission  of  a 
single  day,  include  the  series  of  “Les 
Lorettes  Viellies”  (the  sombre  and  some- 
times sordid  humors  of  decayed  and 
decrepit  love),  “L’Histoire  de  Poli- 
tiquer”  (fine  and  penetrating  sat- 
ires on  politics  and  political  per- 
sons, abhorred  all  his  life  by  Ga- 
varni),1 “Les  Partageuses”  (a  series 
which  discovers  anew  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  woman  and  women  of 
Paris),  “Les  Propos  de  Thomas  Vir- 
cloque”  (ragged  cynic  and  philosopher,  a 
“Wandering  Jew  of  moral  Doubt  and 
modern  Desolation,”  the  grave-digger  of 
mundane  illusions  and  social  unveraci- 
ties), and  “Les  Anglais  chez  Eux .” 

From  his  quarters  in  the  Rue  Fon- 
taine St.  Georges,  where  out  of  a vast 
chamber  with  thirteen  windows  had 
been  contrived  the  very  oddest  collec- 
tion of  little  rooms  and  cabinets,  Ga- 
varni  had  betaken  himself  to  Auteuil. 
Here  he  had  become  the  possessor  of  an 
ideal  retreat:  a snug  house,  a retired 
garden,  and  a perfect  little  park  enclos- 
ing them.  In  this  cherished  spot,  his 
artist’s  fame  at  its  height,  Gavarni  had 
but  three  wishes:  to  work  as  it  pleased 
him,  and  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of 
editors  and  publishers;  to  dream 
dreams;  and  to  enrich  and  beautify  his 
little  property.  Years  of  quiet  living, 
and  enjoyment  of  his  own,  had  wedded 
his  heart  to  this  placid  homestead;  and 
his  terraces  and  avenues  of  chestnuts, 
his  hills  and  valleys  in  miniature,  had 
drained  his  coffers  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  francs.  On  a sudden,  warning 

i la  the  matter  of  politics  he  had  a fixed  and 
statutory  formula:  “Ce  qu'on  appelle  esprit  public 
est  la  bltise  de  chacun  multiple  par  la  bUise  de 
tout  le  monde  (the  thing  they  call  public  opinion 
is  your  stupidity  and  mine,  multiplied  by  every- 
body’s).” 


came  that  he  must  quit.  They  were 
building  a new  railway,  and  that  blind, 
inflexible  line  was  destined  to  cut  Ga- 
varni’s  existence  in  twain.  He  appealed 
by  letter  to  the  king,  but  his  letter 
(never  received,  perhaps)  was  never  an- 
swered. He  saw  the  roof  stripped  from 
his  house,  his  studio  hurled  in  ruin  and 
confusion,  his  beloved  garden  bruised 
and  crushed. 

He  was  in  failing  health  at  the  time, 
and  his  leaf  withered  quickly.  He 
bought  a dreary  big  house  in  Paris, 
which  he  did  not  want,  and  which  he 
could  no  longer  afford  to  maintain. 
Here,  within  a pace  or  two  of  the  teem- 
ing, brilliant  life  which  no  pencil  had 
ever  rendered  quite  as  his  had  done,  he 
made  himself  a living  sepulchre.  He 
became,  the  De  Goncourts  say,  a man 
for  whom  time  had  ceased;  a man  who 
knew  neither  hour,  day,  nor  month.  He 
scarcely  crossed  his  own  threshold,  and 
scarcely  suffered  it  to  be  crossed.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1866;  and 
his  tomb  bears  the  simple,  proud  in- 
scription: “Gavarni.” 

Tighe  Hopkins. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

TAIIAKANOF’S  IDYL. 

I. 

Karacharovo,  Tuesday,  May  25. 

My  Dear  Sister, — I write  to  thank  you 
for  your  little  present  of  the  mittens, 
which  has  been  most  useful  during  the 
recent  rather  sharp  weather.  My  host 
and  hostess  desire  me  to  send  you  their 
kind  regards. 

My  reception  by  the  Zamarashkins,  in 
the  twofold  capacity  of  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  and  the  author  of  the 
“Materials  for  a History  of  Mordvian 
Superstition,”  has  been  most  flattering. 
Very  little  has  actually  been  said  about 
my  book  as  yet,  though  I have  given 
them  many  opportunities  in  casual  con- 
versation; and  from  some  remarks 
made  by  Sonia,  the  second  daughter,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  child  has 
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even  read  the  book.  Please  forward 
five  more  copies. 

At  the  dinner-party  given  on  the  day 
of  my  arrival  I was,  of  course,  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  I was  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  notice  that  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  more  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  somewhat  witless  sallies 
of  a certain  Captain  Razumof,  who  was 
dining  here,  than  to  my  remarks, 
though  I strove  as  always  to  engage 
the  attention  of  my  hearers  by  season- 
ing my  conversation  with  a number  of 
satirical  and  whimsical  anecdotes. 
The  young  captain,  who  is  singularly 
devoid  of  real  humor,  spoiled  several 
of  my  most  amusing  stories  by  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  meant  to  be  quite 
serious! 

i shall  settle  down  to  real  work  to- 
morrow, and  shall  go  round  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  peasantry  with  interesting  talk, 
with  hints  on  husbandry,  housekeeping, 
education,  ventilation,  etc.,  or  even 
little  songs  and  stories,  if  all  else  fails, 
and  getting  them  in  return  to  tell  me  all 
their  superstitious  spells  and  charms 
for  my  new  book  on  “Russian  Witch- 
craft.” Even  when  “off  duty,”  as  it 
were,  one  can  still  be  picking  up  ma- 
terials by  keeping  one’s  eyes  open  as  I, 
and  alas!  too  few  others,  habitually  do. 
Ivan,  the  boy  who  has  been  selected  to 
wait  on  me,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Dasha,  the  housemaid.  There  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  a play- 
ful manner  in  converse  with  young 
people  of  his  class,  and  I inquired  in  a 
bantering  way  how  it  was  that  he  had 
met  with  such  success  in  his  suit.  The 
lad,  who  is  of  a confiding  nature,  con- 
fessed that  after  many  rebuffs  he  had 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Znakharka,  or  wise  woman,  at  Struiki, 
who  had  given  him  a “love-powder”  to 
be  administered  to  the  housemaid  in  a 
glass  of  water  with  a certain  rite  and 
an  incantation.  He  positively  refused 
to  tell  me  the  rite  and  incantation, 
which  he  had  promised  not  to  reveal, 
though  I gave  him  a rouble  and  en- 
deavored to  prove  the  emptiness  of 


such  superstitions  to  him.  However, 
he  gave  me  about  an  ounce  of  the 
powder,  which  I shall  keep  as  a curi- 
osity. I told  him  the  folly  of  believing 
in  the  power  of  powders  over  the  mind, 
and  explained  that  a powder  is  only  a 
compound  of  chemical  substances.  As 
an  illustration  of  my  remarks  I showed 
him  the  effervescent  effect  of  one  of  the 
Pirogoff  Digestive  Powders,  which  you 
put  in  my  box,  and  for  which  I have 
been  most  grateful.  The  powders  turn 
pink  in  water  and  seem  almost  as  if 
they  would  break  the  glass,  they  effer- 
vesce so;  a good  deal  runs  over.  Ivan 
was  much  surprised  and  interested. 

Sonia,  the  second  daughter,  who  is 
only  fifteen,  seems  a pretty,  bright  little 
girl,  not  so  serious  as  I could  wish,  but 
good-humored  and  affectionate,  which 
is  very  becoming  to  her  sex.  With  re- 
gard to  Vera  Kirillovna,  the  eldest  girl, 
I shall  have  something  to  tell  you 
soon  which  will  interest  you  a good 
deal. 

I was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  that 
you  had  had  my  study  “put  to  rights” 
as  you  call  it,  without  consulting  me, 
and  I fervently  hope  that  the  papers  on 
the  table  and  floor  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed, as  the  slightest  derangement  of 
what  you  called  their  “chaotic  condi- 
tion” may  upset  the  whole  train  of  my 
ideas  for  my  new  book. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boris  Tarakanof. 

ii. 

Karacharovo,  Saturday,  May  29. 

My  Dear  Sister,— In  my  last  letter  I 
promised  you  some  interesting  news 
about  Vera  Kirillovna,  Zamarashkin’s 
eldest  daughter.  You  are  aware  that  1 
have  for  some  time  regarded  her  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  anthropologists 
in  my  female  class  in  St.  Petersburg. 

I have,  after  some  hesitation,  decided 
that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  marry  if  I 
mean  to  marry  at  all;  and  after  a care- 
ful study  of  Vera  Kirillovna’s  character 
and  capacities  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I shall  not  easily  find  any 
one  better  fitted  to  fulfil  the  various 
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duties  which  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  my 
wife,  in  brightening  our  somewhat 
sombre  household,  entertaining  my 
friends  and  colleagues,  cherishing  her 
husband,  etc. 

The  disparity  of  our  ages  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  obstacle,  as  one  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  marry  a woman  of  forty 
or  fifty,  with  a character  already  too 
stiff  to  be  moulded,  and  perhaps  of  not 
very  prepossessing  appearance.  1 
therefore  intend  to  propose  marriage  to 
her  this  afternoon,  after  I have  had  my 
nap.  She  knows  several  passages  of 
my  “Mordvian  Superstition”  almost  by 
heart. 

It  is,  of  course,  a great  nuisance  up- 
setting one’s  habits  at  my  time  of  life, 
but  in  a matter  of  this  kind  one  is 
obliged  to  sacrifice  something.  You  are 
so  used  to  all  my  little  ways  that  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  entrust  my 
household  to  any  one  else’s  care.  I dare 
say  you  and  Vera  Kirillovna  will  ar- 
range that  somehow  between  you:  1 do 
not  see  why  she  should  wish  to  inter- 
fere. We  shall  want  a new  breakfast- 
samovar,  as  the  silver  one  will  be 
hardly  big  enough  for  three;  and  you 
had  better  see  to  getting  some  new 
pillow-cases  made. 

The  behavior  of  uneducated  people 
is  most  unaccountable.  Last  evening  I 
had  promised  to  give  specimens  in  the 
study  from  my  approaching  work  on 
Witchcraft,  in  the  form  of  a little  lecture 
to  the  family  and  a few  young  people  who 
had  come  over  to  play  games.  The 
proposal  was  my  own,  and  they  were 
most  grateful.  At  my  suggestion  the 
servants  were  also  admitted.  I wound 
up  by  calling  Ivan,  the  boy,  forward 
and  telling  them  the  story  of  his  “love- 
powders.”  He  looked  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself.  What  promised 
to  be  an  entertaining  scene  ended  some- 
what awkwardly;  for  though  the  rest 
of  the  servants  were  greatly  amused, 
Dasha,  the  housemaid,  jumped  up,  ac- 
tually crying,  silly  girl,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  declaring  she  would  never 
speak  to  Ivan  again.  I understand  that 
there  is  quite  a tiff  between  them  now. 


I find  Ivan  very  taciturn  and  unrespon- 
sive. 

Sonia,  the  second  of  the  girls,  is  a 
wayward  little  thing,  and  most  amus- 
ingly devoid  of  respect  for  her  elders. 
She  very  nearly  turned  me  out  of  what 
she  called  “Mother’s  chair”  in  the  draw- 
ing-room last  night.  Driving  through 
Byeloretsk  the  other  day  I purchased 
a wax  doll  for  her.  Doctor  Holzkopf 
of  Dresden  has  proved,  I think  con- 
clusively, in  his  “Zeitschrift”  that  the 
doll  instinct  is  nothing  more  than  the 
larva  stage,  as  it  were,  of  the  maternal 
instinct,  and  that  the  better  nurse  a 
little  girl  is  to  her  dolls,  the  better  wife 
and  mother  she  will  be  in  later  life. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view  I 
think  the  doll  habit  is  one  to  be  encour- 
aged. Sonia,  however,'  at  once  made 
the  doll  I gave  her  over  to  her  little 
sister  Sashenka,  and  gravely  told  me 
that  she  had  “put  it  out  to  nurse,”  as 
the  doctor  thought  she  was  “too  old  to 
nurse  it  herself.”  She  is  very  preco- 
cious for  a little  girl  of  fifteen. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boms  Tarakanof. 

iii. 

Karacbarovo,  Sunday,  May  30. 

My  Dear  Sister, — I sincerely  trust 
that  you  have  not  had  the  imprudence 
to  initiate  any  third  person  into  the 
secret  which  I confided  to  you  in  my 
last.  Though  I have,  of  course,  no 
doubt  of  my  ultimate  success,  it  would 
be  truly  ridiculous  if  the  public  should 
learn  that  the  author  of  the  “Materials 
for  a History  of  Mordvian  Superstition” 
had  met  with  even  a temporary  rebuff 
from  a girl  of  eighteen. 

I found  Vera  Kirillovna  in  the  garden, 
as  I expected,  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
seating  myself  beside  her  I at  once  led 
up  to  what  I had  to  say,  beginning  in  a 
general  way  with  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Mordvians,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed great  interest.  I next  asked 
her  if  she  was,  or  rather  had  been,  fond 
of  dolls.  She  seemed  a little  surprised 
at  the  question,  and  assured  me  with,  I 
thought,  unnecessary  earnestness,  that 
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it  was  many  years  since  she  had 
touched  such  things.  Then,  gently  pat- 
ting one  of  her  hands  in  a tranquillizing 
manner,  I told  her  of  all  my  plans  for 
the  future;  I told  her  how  old  age  was 
stealing  upon  me;  I enlarged  upon  the 
convenience  of  having  you  to  live  with 
us;  I told  her  how  pleased  I had  been 
with  her  work  last  term,  and  how  pleas- 
ant and  bright  I thought  her.  No 
woman,  I urged,  need  be  ashamed  to  be 
the  wife  of  one  whose  work  had  been 
noticed  by  all  the  anthropological  socie- 
ties of  any  repute  in  Germany.  Vera 
Kirillovna  replied  that,  though  she  re- 
spected me  deeply— which  I had,  of 
course,  never  doubted— yet  that  she  felt 
she  could  never,  never  do  more— she 
could  never  love  me.  I smiled  at  her 
simplicity.  “Dear  child, ”1  said,  “do  not 
confuse  a plain  issue  with  the  ambigu- 
ous and  exploded  generalizations  of  the 
romantic  school.  You  hna  some  pleas- 
ure in  conversing  with  me?”  Of  course 
I knew  what  her  answer  10  that  would 
be.  “My  person  is  not  unpleasing— for 
my  age,  that  is.”  She  looked  a little 
confused,  which  gave  me  hope.  “I 
offer  to  you  an  enviable  position,  a com- 
petence, nay,  I offer  you  my  esteem! 
What  more  can  one  intelligent  being 
offer  to  another?”  She  answered  with 
some  rigmarole  about  “love,”  to  which 
I paid  but  little  attention,  as  I was 
meditating  how  to  proceed.  Then  she 
rose  with  a number  of  “Never,  nevers,” 
“Try  to  forget,”  “Love  is  a sacred 
thing,”  etc. — phrases  which  she  has 
learned,  I am  afraid,  from  the  circulat- 
ing library.  I,  of  course,  fully  under- 
stood that  this  was  only  an  expedient  to 
gain  time  to  recover  from  her  very 
natural  agitation;  and  I shall  later  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  a different 
standpoint. 

After  tea  I amused  myself  with  a few 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  chemical  formula  of  the 
powder  which  Ivan  was  hoaxed  into 
buying  of  the  old  woman  at  Struiki.  It 
disappears  immediately  without  any 
effervescence  on  being  put  into  water, 
and  exhibits  no  taste  or  color;  some  of 
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the  elements  in  it  I find  a little  difficult 
to  identify.  Poor  Ivan  is  still  rather 
sore  with  me  for  having  made  him  look 
ridiculous  before  his  inamorata. 

Before  approaching  Vera  Kirillovna 
again  on  the  matter  I have  at  heart,  I 
have  been  to  the  library  to  prepare  my- 
self at  all  points  by  looking  up  the  sub- 
ject of  love  in  Drinkendorf’s  new  Kon- 
versationslexikon,  but  I can  find  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boris  Tarakanof. 
iv. 

Earacharovo,  Tuesday,  June  1st. 

My  Dear  Sister,— I am  sure  you  will 
be  as  much  surprised  as  I was,  when  I 
tell  you  that  this  extraordinary  girl  still 
persists  in  her  negative  in  spite  of  my 
triumphant  refutation  of  all  her  falla- 
cies on  the  subject.  It  is  most  vexing! 

I was  quite  unable  to  concentrate  my 
thoughts  this  morning  on  the  paper  I 
am  finishing  on  the  “Psychology  of 
Superstition,”  with  a view  to  the  Bezo- 
brazof  Medal  at  Kazan.  I was  obliged 
to  climb  up  and  turn  her  portrait— 
which  hangs  in  the  study— with  its  face 
to  the  wall.  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  the  servant  Ivan  entered  the  room 
while  I was  situated  in  a somewhat  un- 
dignified position  on  the  bookshelf 
struggling  with  the  canvas,  though,  of 
course,  he  could  have  no  idea  what  my 
motive  was.  The  portrait  gives  no  no- 
tion of  the  remarkable  variety  of  her 
expression,  but  the  artist  has  to  some 
extent  caught  the  wonderful  color  of 
her  hair  and  cheeks — characteristics 
which  I had  really  not  particularly  ob- 
served till  the  last  day  or  two. 

Entirely  failing  to  get  to  sleep  after 
lunch— a most  unusual  thing  with  me— 

I slipped  on  my  goloshes  and  sallied 
forth  to  look  for  Vera.  As  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  she  had  gone  for  a drive 
with  the  children;  so,  feeling  very  dull, 

I started  off  walking  by  myself. 
Chance  led  me  to  a little  village  near 
here  called  Struiki,  where  there  is  a 
Znakharka,  an  old  woman  who  has  a 
great  reputation  for  magic  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood.  I induced  her  for  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  to  impart  several 
curious  charms  and  spells,  which  I 
have  noted  for  my  book.  Among  others 
is  a love-charm,  intended  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a certain  powder, 
which,  I think,  I told  you  Ivan  the  boy 
had  made  use  of  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  housemaid.  The  young  lover 
has  to  follow  his  “object,”  cut  out  the 
print  of  her  foot  on  the  ground  with  a 
knife  and  burn  it  in  the  stove,  reciting 
a sort  of  ridiculous  incantation  which 
begins:  “May  the  three  devils,  Sava, 
Koldun  and  Asaul,  that  sit  by  the  flam- 
ing stone  of  Alatyr,  kindle  a fire  in  the 
heart  of,”  etc,  etc.  The  old  woman  has 
amassed  quite  a competence  by  impart- 
ing this  kind  of  gibberish  to  the  love- 
sick swains  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
devoutly  believe  in  its  efficacy. 

The  boy  Ivan  is  getting  over  his  taci- 
turnity. He  told  me  this  evening  with 
a sheepish  grin  that  he  knew  where  I 
had  been  for  my  afternoon  walk.  It 
seems  that  he  nas  a married  sister  liv- 
ing at  Struiki. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boris  Tarakanof. 
v. 

Karacharovo,  Monday,  June  7th. 

My  Dear  Sister,— You  have  acted 
most  foolishly  in  buying  a new  samovar 
on  a mere  hint  of  my  intentions,  and  I 
beg  you  will  put  it  away  and  let  no  one 
see  it,  lest  they  should  suspect  your  rea- 
sons for  getting  it.  I have  no  wish  to 
be  made  ridiculous.  I have  not  done  a 
stroke  of  work  for  days!  Vera  has  no 
doubt  that  I am  really  in  love  now;  but 
we  can  neither  of  us  detect  any  trace  of 
it  in  her!  The  stopping  has  come  out 
of  my  back  tooth,  and  I have  cracked 
my  gold  spectacles,  and  mislaid  my  ad- 
dress book,  and  I am  perfectly  miser- 
able. I actually  found  myself  on  my 
knees  before  her  this  morning! 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boris  Tarakanof. 

p.S  —I  really  cannot  be  bothered  with 
business  letters.  The  publishers  must 


do  what  they  think  best  about  the  sur- 
plus copies  of  “Mordvian  Superstition.” 

vi. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. 

Address  till  further  notice,  Poste  Res- 
tante,  Kharkof.  I left  Karacharovo 
last  night. — B.  T. 

VII. 

Kharkof,  Monday,  June  14th. 

. My  Dear  Sister,— You  have,  as  I ex- 
pected, received  a wholly  inaccurate  ac- 
count of  last  Tuesday’s  events,  and  I 
see  that  I must  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
Studying  the  curious  beliefs  of  the 
peasantry  with  the  minuteness  to  which 
I am  indebted  for  my  European  reputa- 
tion, I make  it  my  rule,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  carry  out,  or  see  carried  out, 
the  various  superstitious  rites  which 
they  practise.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  I certainly  did  go  through  a rough 
imitation  of  the  rite  appropriated  to  the 
administration  of  the  so-called  “love- 
powder,”  just  as  I have  been  through 
many  other  rites  with  which  I proposed 
to  deal  in  my  “Russian  Witchcraft.” 
That  a Petersburg  professor  should  do 
such  a thing  is,  of  course,  incompre- 
hensible to  the  mind  of  an  ignorant 
peasant  such  as  Ivan,  who  has  so  bru- 
tally made  use  of  the  results  of  his 
espionage  to  revenge  himself  on  me  for 
my  harmless  ridicule  of  his  methods  of 
courtship. 

I certainly  did  order  the  stove  to  be 
lighted  in  my  room  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon; but  1 did  not  have  it  lighted  ex- 
pressly for  the  ceremony  of  burning  the 
footstep,  but  because  I had  found  my 
room  a little  damp  the  preceding  night. 
It  was,  however,  the  having  a fire 
which  suggested  the  idea  of  going 
through  the  mummery  that  day  rather 
than  any  other. 

It  seems  that  not  only  Ivan,  but  also 
Sonia,  the  second  daughter,  and  a cer- 
tain Captain  Razumof,  who  visits  at 
Karacharovo,  were  spying  upon  me 
when  I followed  Vera  Kirillovna  down 
the  garden  and  cut  out  her  footstep 
from  the  path,  I however,  suspected 
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nothing  until  I heard  them  tittering 
outside  my  bedroom  door  while  I was 
reciting  the  foolish  form  of  words  about 
the  three  devils,  Sava,  Koldun  and 
Asaul,  which  the  peasants  use  on  these 
occasions.  At  dinner  I divined  from 
their  looks  that  not  only  the  whole 
family  of  Zamarashkins,  but  also  the 
captain’s  brothers  and  sisters,  and  some 
other  young  people  who  were  dining 
with  us,  had  been  treated  to  the  story, 
of  course  with  all  sorts  of  embellish- 
ments from  the  half-witted  Ivan. 
However,  I maintained  a dignified  com- 
posure and  led  the  conversation  to  in- 
different topics. 

I had  made  it  my  custom  latterly  to 
pursue  Vera  Kirillovna  with  those  little 
attentions  proper  to  persons  in  my  sit- 
uation, such  as  pressing  her  to  eat,  see- 
ing that  she  is  supplied  with  salt,  mus- 
tard, etc.  Among  other  things  it  had 
been  my  habit  to  fill  her  glass  with 
water  from  the  filter  on  the  sideboard. 

I am  not  one  for  doing  things  by  halves, 
as  you  know,  where  the  cause  of  science 
is  concerned.  I had,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  silly  mummery 
of  the  love-charm  to  its  very  end,  and 
I,  in  fact,  had  what  I supposed  to  be  a 
packet  of  Ivan’s  “love-powder”  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket.  The  mistake  in  the 
powder  can  hardly  have  been  mine.  I 
suspect  that  some  treachery  had  been 
practised  upon  me.  At  any  rate,  it 
turned  out  to  be,  not  the  so-called  “love- 
powder,”  but  one  of  the  Pirogoff  Di- 
gestive Powders  which  I actually  had 
upon  me.  Tihe  consequence  whs  that  as 
1 approached  the  table  and  slipped  the 
powder,  which  I had  transferred  to  my 
hand,  into  the  glass,  the  mixture  turned 
Pink  and  effervesced  violently,  falling 
ill  over  the  table-cloth  and  making  a 
great  mess.  Evidently  the  whole  com- 
pany had  oeen  watching  me  on  the 
enter-hooks  of  expectation,  for  the  mo- 
ment the  stuff  exploded  they  all  jumped 
ip  shrieking  with  insane  laughter,  and 
Sonia  cried  out  that  her  sister  “had  not 
;ot  indigestion.” 

As  all  my  efforts  to  explain  the  matter 
vere  drowned  in  the  vulgar  merriment 
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of  the  company,  I thankfully  availed 
myself  of  the  offer  which  my  hostess, 
who  had  followed  me  out  of  the  room! 
made  me,  of  a carriage  to  drive  to  the 
station  and  get  away.  I have  been  in 
no  way  ridiculous,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  victim  of  a poor  practical  joke  can 
be  said  to  be  so.  I wish  to  hear  no 
more  about  it. 

I have  no  intention  of  returning  home 
at  present.  My  work  will  detain  me  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  some 
time. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boris  Tarakanof. 

viii. 

Kharkof,  Tuesday,  July  13th. 
My  Dear  Sister,— I hear  to  my  delight 
that  my  paper  on  the  “Psychology  of 
Superstition”  has  been  awarded  the 
Bezobrazof  Silver  Medal  by  the  Kazan 
Academy.  If  anything  could  console 
me  for  my  misadventures  of  last 
month,  it  is  this  recognition  of  my  work 
by  so  competent  a body  of  savants  as 
the  Kazan  Academy  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be. 

I am  a good  deal  shocked  to  hear 
through  the  Stolarenkos  that  Vera 
Zamarashkin  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a certain  Captain  Razumof,  a very 
ill-bred  fellow  whom  I saw  once  or 
twice  at  Karacharovo.  The  marriage, 
which  can  hardly  be  a happy  one,  has 
my  best  wishes. 

I have  abandoned  my  big  work  on 
“Russian  Witchcraft,”  as  I find  that  it 
would  entail  more  personal  research 
than  I can  find  time  for.  I shall,  of 
course,  go  to  Kazan  in  person  to  receive 
my  medal,  and  shall  look  forward  to  a 
very  hearty  reception  there.  Expect 
me  in  Petersburg  next  Tuesday  week. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Boris  Tarakanof. 

P.S.— There  was  an  allusion  to  my 
“Mordvian  Superstition”  in  last  Satur 
day’s  Novoe  Vremya. 


George  L.  Calderon. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
ENGLAND  AND  JAPAN. 

If  recent  events  in  the  Far  East  have 
caused  uneasiness  in  England,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  produce  a 
frenzy  of  alarm  in  Japan.  We  can  best 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  seizure 
of  Kiao-Chau  and  Port  Arthur  to  her  by 
imagining  our  own  feelings  if  Russia 
and  Germany  should  seize  upon  Ant- 
werp and  the  Texel.  And  in  the  Far 
East,  Japan,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  conquered  Port  Arthur,  and  had 
obtained  its  cession  from  China,  when 
Russia,  Germany  and  France  stepped  in 
to  take  from  her  her  copquest  on  the 
plea  that  she  w^as  disturbing  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  East.  Her  rage 
and  dismay  are  not  to  be  allayed  by 
smooth  assurances  and  promises.  She 
is  too  nimble-witted  to  deceive  herself, 
as  does  the  British  nation,  with  the  idea 
that  the  new  Triple  Alliance  has  now 
realized  all  its  objects  and  will  no  more 
aggress.  She  foresees  an  impending  at- 
tack upon  herself  by  the  mailed  fist  of 
the  alliance,  and  grasps  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  three  allies  have  now  se- 
cured the  bases  which  they  require  for 
operations  against  her.  Face  to  face 
with  Russia,  France  and  Germany,  she 
is  powerless,  and  her  only  hope  lies  in 
England. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that 
England  had  some  understanding 
with  Japan.  Count  Ito’s  six  hours’  in- 
terview with  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  to 
such  an  arrangement;  but  even  more 
conclusive  were  the  indications  which 
our  naval  dispositions  afforded.  At  the 
time  when  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  made 
his  famous  speech,  not  obscurely  threat- 
ening war  against  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, we  had  eleven  fighting  ships  in 
the  Far  East.  Against  these  Russia 
had  seven,  France  three  and  Germany 
six.  If  war  was  in  the  fir  we  might 
have  had  to  fight  with  eleven  ships 
against  sixteen,  and  with  inferiority  in 
weight  of  broadside,  number  of  heavy 
guns,  and  number  of  torpedo  tubes.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a ministry  so  cautious 
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and  timid  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  would 
have  run  so  great  a risk.  And,  there- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  we  had  ex- 
changed assurances  with  Japan,  or,  in 
other  words,  concluded  a temporary 
alliance.  At  this  date,  too,  very  power- 
ful reinforcements  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Russian,  French  and  German 
squadrons  in  the  Far  East,  but  not  to 
ours.  In  all,  these  amounted  to  five 
ships— to  say  nothing  of  three  more 
which  had  been  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  proceed  to  the 
East.  We  did  not,  till  the  middle  of 
February,  move  a ship  from  Europe, 
though  from  our  other  squadrons  near 
the  China  seas  we  ordered  up  one 
cruiser.  Either,  then,  we  were  guilty 
of  that  rashness  which,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  told  us,  ruins  empires,  or  we  had 
Japan  at  our  back.  But  now  the  rein- 
forcements sent  out  by  England  to  the 
East  at  the  eleventh  hour  are  such  as  to 
indicate  that  our  arrangement  with 
Japan  has  been  abandoned.  We  are 
moving  two  first-class  battleships  and 
one  first-class  cruiser  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, besides  an  extra  second-class 
cruiser  from  home,  and  we  already 
have  one  first-class  battleship  in  the 
East.  Japan  and  Russia  each  have  two 
of  the  same  class;  Germany  has  two  old 
battleships.  If  we  had  the  Japanese 
alliance  we  might  have  needed  more 
cruisers  but  not  more  battleships,  so 
long  as  the  foreign  squadrons  in  the 
East  remain  what  they  are.  Our 
margin  of  naval  superiority  is  so  very 
diminutive  against  France  and  Russia 
alone— against  France,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many it  is  non-existent— that  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  too  strong  at  any  one  point 
lest  we  should  be  too  weak  at  others. 
The  tangle  of  our  diplomacy  and  of  our 
naval  policy  is  indeed  difficult  to  un- 
ravel. 

Our  naval  position  in  the  China  sea  is 
rendered  more  precarious  by  our  want 
of  a northern  coaling  station.  Hong- 
Kong  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-che-li,  that  is  to  say,  a 
week’s  steam  at  economical  speed.  The 
neglect  of  the  government  to  occupy 
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such  a base  as  we  need  is  extraordinary 
and  inexcusable,  for  when  Germany 
and  Russia  were  laying  hands  on  fine 
ports  we  should  have  been  more  than 
justified  in  taking  precautionary  meas- 
ures. As  so  often,  we  have  done  noth- 
ing but  talk  big,  back  down,  and  then 
pretend  that  we  have  scored  a brilliant 
success.1  Here,  again,  it  looks  as 
though  we  had  been  trusting  to  an 
agreement  with  Japan  which  allowed 
us  the  use  of  her  bases. 

In  itself  the  Japanese  fleet  is  a factor 
which  makes  her  alliance  appear  desir- 
able. She  possesses  a navy  wfiich  is, 
when  all  is  said,  actually  and  poten- 
tially the  most  formidable  individual 
fleet  in  the  East  at  this  moment.  She 
has  now  available  two  new  battle-ships 
superior  to  anything  east  of  Suez, 
eleven  good  cruisers— one  of  which  has 
just  been  bought  from  Brazil— a re- 
serve fleet  of  older  ironclads  and 
cruisers,  and  some  forty  torpedo  craft. 
Strong  though  this  force  is,  it  is  to  be 
vastly  strengthened  in  the  immediate 
future.  By  the  Austrian  Marine 
Almanack  for  1898,  Japan  » has  now 
building  five  large  battleships— three  of 
which,  but  for  the  strike,  would  have 
been  delivered  early  next  year— four 
large  armored  cruisers,  eleven  smaller 
cruisers  and  twelve  destroyers  or 
torpedo-boats.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  rapidity  with  which  these  ships 
are  being  pushed  forward,  Japan  is 
building  as  fast  as  Russia,  and  nearly 
as  fast  as  France.  Her  outlay  on  ships 
alone  is  prodigious  "in  comparison  with 
her  resources.  In  the  near  future  she 
will  be  the  fifth  naval  power  of  the 
world. 

In  personnel,  to  man  her  navy,  Japan 
is  exceptionally  strong.  She  has  officers 
and  men  to  take  all  her  ships  to  sea, 
and  has  a large  trained  reserve,  as  she 
employs  conscription  with  the  usual 

1 We  have  not  even  complied  with  the  oft- 
repeated  representations  of  Hong  Kong  and  se- 
cured that  priceless  base  by  the  annexation  of 
Mirs  Bay  and  the  surrounding  islands.  Yet  cour- 
age and  a paint  brush  are  all  that  our  diplomacy 
required. 
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combination  of  long  and  short  service. 
Her  seamen,  too,  are  the  best  men  she 
can  produce,  and  nobles  are  to  be  found 
on  her  ships’  lower  decks. 

Besides  her  ships  and  men,  Japan 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  well- 
equipped  naval  bases  and  coal  mines 
close  at  hand  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  She 
controls  the  passage  through  the  Inland 
Sea,  which  might  be  of  immense  strate- 
gical importance  in  war.  She  has  ac- 
cumulated large  stocks  of  Welsh  coal 
near  to  the  scene  of  possible  hostilities. 
Even  with  our  purchases  of  coal  at 
Singapore  and  our  depot,  such  as  it  is. 
at  Hong-Kong,  we  should  be  glad  of 
this  reserve  of  fuel,  for  fleets  get 
quickly  through  their  coal.  We  could, 
of  course,  draw  upon  Australia,  where 
the  coal  is  better  than  the  Japanese,  but 
the  line  of  communication  is  long  and 
exposed.  France  has  her  Tonkin 
mines,  whilst  if  Japan  were  hostile  to 
us,  both  France  and  Russia  would  have 
the  Japanese  mines  at  their  disposal, 
and  a naval  force  which  would  place 
them  in  a position  of  distinct  superi- 
ority against  even  our  vastly  rein- 
forced China  fleet.  A glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  Japan  dominates  the 
Yellow  Sea,  if  positions  are  of  any  im- 
portance. 

The  Japanese  army  is  being  re- 
organized; its  present  war  strength, 
which  is  about  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  is  to  be  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand;  but  this  will 
necessarily  involve  time.  Japan  would 
not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding an  expeditionary  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  She  is  thus  in 
a position— given  command  of  the  sea, 
which  she  does  not  as  yet  possess — to 
menace  Russia  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Nor  will  the  advance  of  the  Siberian 
Railway  destroy  all  her  advantages, 
though  it  will  diminish  them.  She  is 
increasing  her  army  pari  passu;  the 
line  is  only  a single  track,  and  to  move 
large  forces  of  men  and  the  supplies 
and  ammunition  required  by  a modern 
army  over  it  will  take  much  time.  The 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  Russian 
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army  on  the  spot  will  strain  Russia’s 
financial  resources  and  weaken  her, 
temporarily,  at  any  rate,  in  Europe. 

On  the  surface,  then,  the  military 
position  of  Japan  is  strong  against  Rus- 
sia alone,  and  it  might  seem  that  she  is 
all  that  we  could  desire  as  an  ally.  But 
far  more  important  questions  remain 
to  be  considered.  How  far  is  Japanese 
civilization  a.  real  and  permanent  factor, 
and  not  a mere  exotic  growth?  How 
far  has  Japan  acquired  the  refining  and 
humanitarian  characteristics  of  Euro- 
pean civilization?  What  is  the  Japan- 
ese national  character?  Are  her  arma- 
ments at  the  bottom  formidable  against 
European  enemies?  And  has  she  the 
resources  to  maintain  them? 

Many  of  these  questions  cannot  be 
answered,  because  time  alone  can  give 
the  answer.  We  can  only  look  for  in- 
dications. It  does  appear  that  civiliza- 
tion has  taken  firm  root,  but  it  is  not 
precisely  Western  civilization.  The 
plant  has  been  modified  by  grafting. 
Yet  where  the  apparatus  of  education  is 
so  thorough  and  efficient,  where  there  is 
so  much  energy  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose, where  the  external  pressure  can 
only  be  met  with  a resolute  advance 
upon  an  upward  plane,  where  there  is 
talent  and  knowledge  at  the  helm,  there 
does  not  seem  much  danger  of  a re- 
lapse, unless  Japan  is  attacked  and 
crushed.  Then  all  things  would  be 
possible.  The  country  has  to  be  con- 
solidated; it  is  only  thirty  years  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system.  In 
a generation  Japan  has  attempted  to 
achieve  the  progress  of  four  centuries. 
The  work  which  her  statesmen  have 
carried  out  is  a good  work,  and  has 
made  infinite  demands  on  their  courage 
and  patience.  Yet,  whilst  it  is  not  a 
sham  fabric  like  the  civilization  of 
Siam,  time  is  required  for  the  mortar  to 
dry  and  harden. 

How  far  the  Japanese  sailors  and 
soldiers  could  be  trusted  against  a 
European  enemy  is  a point  which 
may  be  raised.  Barbarian  forces  have 
usually  failed  in  the  past,  because  they 
were  not  intelligently  led  or  because 


they  were  armed  with  inferior  weapons, 
or  good  weapons  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. The  typical  instance  is  China 
in  the  late  war.  But  Japan  has  Ger- 
man organization  and  strategy,  excel- 
lent leaders,  as  the  Yalu  showed,  and 
the  very  best  weapons.  If  on  land  her 
fighting  men  had  only  to  “come,  see  and 
conquer,”  at  sea  they  had  to  face  a more 
stubborn  resistance.  The  Chinese  lost 
twenty-three  per  cent,  of  their  force  in 
line  at  the  Yalu,  and  are  said  by  those 
Europeans  present  at  the  battle  to  have 
fought  manfully.  The  Japanese  ad- 
miral, Ito,  had  not  only  to  meet  brave 
opponents,  but  also  to  grapple  with  new 
tactical  problems.  European  critics 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
faults  in  his  leading,  though  one  of  his 
subordinates  did  make  a serious  mis- 
take, but  such  a mistake  as  might  be 
made  in  any  European  navy.  It  does 
not  appear,  then,  that  there  is  any  real 
reason  for  disbelieving  in  Japanese 
efficiency.  Still,  it  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  discount  Japan’s  strength  in  some 
degree  till  it  has  been  more  severely 
tried. 

In  the  war  of  1894-95,  there  were 
certain  instances  of  extreme  savagery- 
even  ferocity— on  the  part  of  Japanese 
troops.  The  statistics  for  the  war  show 
that  whereas  only  795  Japanese  were 
killed,  27,917  Chinese  fell.  If  these 
figures  are  not  an  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion, it  becomes  evident  that  the  Japan- 
ese simply  shot  down  the  Chinese.  At 
Port  Arthur,  in  Formosa  and  at  the 
sinking  of  the  Kow  Shing  they  dis- 
played a terrible  ferocity.  They  have 
been  very  severely  blamed  by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  such  regrettable  excesses  have  hap- 
pened, and  do  happen,  in  civilized  war, 
when  men’s  passions  are  excited  and 
the  lust  for  blood  is  aroused.  Probably 
few  Europeans  remember  the  capture 
of  Fort  Pillow,  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  when  the  Confederates  were 
guilty  of  atrociti  s so  terrible  that  by 
the  common  consent  of  Americans  the 
facts  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.1 

1 In  a recent  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  I 
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That  the  Japanese  is  more  cruel  than 
the  European  is  possible;  his  civiliza- 
tion, if  it  is  not,  as  has  been  most  un- 
justly said,  a mere  veneer,  is  recent  and 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  work  its  full 
effects.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
since  kari  Tcari  was  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Japan.  Is  it  then  just  to  con- 
demn the  Japanese  for  outbreaks  which 
have  occurred  in  the  most  civilized 
armies,  and  which  may  be  only  a pass- 
ing phenomenon,  not  a characteristic  of 
the  race? 

Another  reproach  which  is  flung  at  the 
Japanese  is  that  he  is  a “pagan.”  This 
is  undeserved,  for  the  educated  Japan- 
ese is  not  a pagan,  but  a sceptic  or  ag- 
nostic. The  young  nation,  like  the 
young  man,  in  the  presence  of  modern 
science  and  philosophy  is  apt  to  cast 
away  its  religious  beliefs  and  to  believe 
that  religion  is  an  unnecessary  super- 
fluity. It  does  remain  true  that,  as 
the  historian  of  Sea  Power  has  said, 
agnosticism  which  has  never  known 
Christianity  is  a far  different  creed 
from  agnosticism  which  has  passed 
through  Christianity.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a very  good  prospect  of  Japan  be- 
coming Christian  in  the  near  future, 
and  this  though  the  missionaries  who 
have  striven  to  evangelize  her  have 
made  little  way.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  instance,  had  in 
1896  only  1,723  native  communicants. 
The  explanation  of  missionary  failure 
probably  lies  in  this:  earnest  believing 
men  of  insufficient  intellectual  calibre 
pitted  against  keen  sceptical  minds;  in- 
numerable jarring  sects,  each  claiming 
to  preach  the  true  word  of  Heaven;  and, 
therefore,  before  we  revile  the  Japanese 
for  their  present  unbelief  we  shall  do 
well  to  ask  whether  Christendom  itself 
is  not  at  fault  for  it  in  some  degree.  A 
house  divided  against  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  can  win  no  real  suc- 
cess. It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  Unitarianism,  the  most  intellectual 

gave  many  more  instances — the  massacre  at 
Jaffa  by  Napoleon,  Badajoz,  Bazeilles,  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  Geok  T4p6.  Any  student  of  military 
history  can  supply  further  examples. 
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of  our  “isms”  and  creeds,  is  making 
progress  even  now  amongst  the  Japan- 
ese student  class. 

The  question  of  religion  is  of  immense 
importance,  since  there  are  many  En- 
glishmen to  whom  any  alliance  with  a 
non-Christian  power  against  Christians 
would  seem  something  like  treason  to 
God.  Yet,  whilst  I can  understand  this 
sentiment,  I cannot  see  why  it  does  not 
equally  operate  against  the  employment, 
by  us,  of  pagans  in  India  and  Africa  to 
do  our  work  of  slaughter.  We  should 
use  pagan  Ghoorkas  and  Sikhs  against 
Christian  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  if 
the  push  came.  It  may  be  objected 
that  Ghoorkas  are  controlled  by  Chris- 
tian officers,  whereas  Japanese  troops 
are  not.  But  it  seems  that  we  are  de- 
scending to  a very  fine  hair-splitting 
when  we  draw  such  distinctions,  and 
that,  if  there  is  anything  reprehensible, 
it  is  employing  the  lower  civilization 
against  the  higher,  which  is  equally 
the  case  with  Ghoorka  private  and 
Japanese  auxiliary. 

In  character  the  Japanese  has  one 
noble  vein  which  raises  him  above  dull 
materialism.  Whatever  his  religious 
beliefs,  he  believes  in  his  country.  On 
the  field  of  battle,  particularly  at  the 
Yalu,  he  has  displayed  the  highest 
valor,  the  loftiest  contempt  for  death. 
Can  that  race  be  wholly  bad,  or  even 
mainly  bad,  whose  recruits,  when 
called  from  peaceful  pursuits  to  the 
battlefield,  behave  as  Mr.  Lafcadio 
Hearn  has  described  in  one  typical  in- 
stance?— 

“And  now  I am  glad,”  he  exclaimed,  his 
face  radiant  with  a soldier’s  joy;  “we  go 
to-morrow.”  Then  he  blushed  again,  as 
if  ashamed  of  having  uttered  his  frank  de- 
light. I thought  of  Carlyle’s  deep  saying, 
that  never  pleasures,  but  only  suffering 
and  death,  are  the  lures  which  draw  true 
hearts.  I thought  also  that  the  joy  in  the 
lad’s  eyes  was  like  nothing  I had  ever 
seen  before,  except  the  caress  in  the  eyes 
of  a lover  on  the  morning  of  his  bridal. 

The  bandsmen  standing  to  the  Matsu- 
shima’s guns,  after  the  great  shell  from 
one  of  the  Chinese  ironclads  had  killed 
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or  wounded  one-fourth  of  her  crew,  is 
an  incident  of  which  any  navy  might 
be  proud. 

British  residents  in  Japan,  however, 
see  more  than  this  heroic  side  to  the 
Japanese  character.  They  discover  a 
dishonesty  in  Japanese  merchants,  to 
which  the  Chinese  are  comparative 
strangers,  in  the  nation  at  large  a fickle- 
ness and  changefulness  which  are  mani- 
fested in  innumerable  and  kaleidoscop- 
ically  changing  political  groups,  an 
over-bearing  pride  fostered  by  the  war, 
with  results  that  have  proved  disas- 
trous to  Japanese  policy  in  Korea,  a 
lack  of  strict  integrity,  and  a want  of 
the  sense  of  justice.  These  are  some  of 
the  causes  which  make  foreigners  look 
with  so  much  apprehension  upon  the 
surrender  of  consular  jurisdiction.1  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  such  faults 
are  in  a great  measure  the  faults  of  im- 
perfect civilization.  Moreover,  the 
fickleness  is  not  visible  in  Japanese  for- 
eign policy,  which  is  strong  and  con- 
sistent. There  are  European  nations 
open  to  a far  severer  indictment— wit- 
ness “Lanin’s”  picture  of  the  Russian 
character.  It  would  obviously  be  un- 
just to  condemn  a whole  people  for 
what  may,  after  all,  be  the  fault  only  of 
that  part  of  it  with  which  the  stranger 
comes  most  in  contact. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  charged  Japan 
with  a treacherous,  aggressive  attack 
upon  China.  But  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  China  herself  was,  in  a 
dazed  and  foolish  way,  contemplating 
some  violent  move  against  Japan.2  It 
is  also  perfectly  evident  that  Japan 
foresaw  and  feared  the  opening  of  the 
Siberian  railway,  and  wished  to  con- 
solidate her  military  position  before 
that  event.  She  probably  hoped  to 

1 Agreed  to  by  England. 

2 In  what  way,  one  would  like  to  ask,  did  Jap- 
anese “ aggression  ” against  China  differ  from 
■Russian,  German  or  French  aggression  against 
the  same  power  between  1895  98?  Why,  if  Japan 
is  to  be  condemned,  is  Germany  to  be  condoned? 
The  higher  civilization  will  always  attempt  to 
control  and  use  the  lower,  and  this,  for  the  good 
of  the  race,  is  best.  Unless  life  is  made  unsup- 
portable  to  the  lower  it  will  not  progress. 


awaken  China  by  administering  an 
electric  shock.  A nation  is  justified  in 
taking  measures  of  defence,  and  Japan 
was  not  more  treacherous  than  was 
Germany,  n 1870,  when  Bismarck, 
anticipating  an  attack  by  France, 
Austria  and  Italy,  manoeuvred  France 
into  declaring  war  before  the 
scheme  of  alliance  could  be  completed. 
She  failed  because  she  could  not  fore- 
see the  union  of  Germany,  France  and 
Russia— proably  misled  by  the  emphatic 
and  oft-repeated  assurances  of  British 
ministers  that  Germany  could  never  be 
found  in  the  same  camp  with  France. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  course  of 
European  policy  for  the  last  hundred 
years  will  not  be  in  too  desperate  a 
hurry  to  reproach  the  Japanese  with 
treachery  and  violence. 

Nor  must  the  fact  be  forgotten,  that 
if  we  do  not  grasp  the  Japanese  Alli- 
ance some  other  power  will.  We  are 
accused  of  “not  being  good  Europeans,” 
by  those  who  secretly  armed  and  in- 
cited Menelik  to  overthrow  Italian 
domination  in  Eritrea;  who,  in  the  past, 
did  not  hesitate  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  gentle  despot  known  to  French 
history  as  “Citizen  Tippoo;”  who  sup- 
ported the  sultan  in  his  attack  upon 
Greece,  and  procured  him  impunity  in 
his  massacre  of  the  Armenians;  who 
are  believed  to  have  countenanced  the 
armament  of  the  Afridis.  We  are 
threatened  with  outlawry  if,  for  our 
own  defence  and  to  protect  Japan  from 
violent  attack,  we  join  our  forces  to 
hers.  In  much  the  same  style  Napo- 
leon denounced  and  outlawed  England 
for  her  “greedy  monopolization  of  the 
sea,”  a charge  which  is  by  a curious 
coincidence  being  repeated  against  us 
by  the  organs  of  opinion  in  France, 
Russia  and  Germany  to-day.  The 
Jews  refused  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath 
till  they  discovered  that  such  self-im- 
posed restrictions  meant  destruction  to 
themselves.  Do  we  not  owe  a duty  to 
our  country,  first  and  foremost,  not  to 
this  armed  Europe  which  hates  us  so 
bitterly?  Can  we  afford  to  throw  away 
a weapon  because  rivals  and  enemies 
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tell  us  that  its  use  will  bring  down  upon 
our  heads  all  manner  of  imaginary 
penalties? 

It  is  strange  to  find  that  these  “good 
Europeans”  are,  themselves,  not  above 
angling  for  the  alliance  of  Japan. 
“Codlin’s  the  friend,  not  Short,”  the 
Novesti  repeats  with  anxious  reitera- 
tion. On  January  third  it  was  pointing 
out  that  an  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Russia  “would  assure  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  East.”  “France, 
Russia  and  Japan  are  natural  allies”  on 
January  9th.  There  have  been  hints 
that  Korea  has  lost  its  interest  to  Rus- 
sia since  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  that  it  may  now  become  Japanese. 
But  the  “fickle  and  volatile”  Oriental 
has  not  yet  risen  to  this  bait.  He  has 
at  last  discovered  there  is  only  one 
friendly  power  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
that  is  England.  Is  it  possible  that 
these  pontifical  excommunications  of 
England  in  the  Continental  press  are 
inspired  by  the  fear  that  we  may  play  a 
trump  card  and  form  an  alliance  with 
Japan? 

Step  by  step,  wearily  and  painfully, 
at  the  cost  of  infinite  exertions,  we  have 
raised  our  naval  strength.  We  have  re- 
constructed our  fleet  and  long  since 
passed  France  in  the  race.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  drew  ahead  it  became 
obvious  that  we  should  have  to  meet, 
not  France  alone,  but  France  and  Rus- 
sia. In  spite  of  our  efforts  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  have  any  great  superiority 
as  against  these  two  powers.  We  are 
now  menaced  by  the  possible  hostility 
of  Germany  in  combination  with  the 
Dual  Alliance.  If  there  is  a traditional 
diplomacy  which  regards  Russia  as  the 
enemy  of  England,  there  is  also  a tra- 
ditional diplomacy  which  regards  Ger- 
many as  the  enemy  of  France.1  Our 
fleet  is  too  weak  to  make  front  against 
the  three  powers,  supposing  they  are 

1 Immense  consequences  would  result  from  a 
reconciliation  of  France  and  Germany.  The  neu- 
trality of  Holland  and  Belgium  could  at  any 
time  be  violated  against  ourselves,  and  the  “ cov- 
ered way  ” into  the  channel,  of  which  I spoke  in 
the  June  (1897)  Fortnightly , be  rendered  secure 
for  the  two  Powers  and  dangerous  to  ourselves. 


combined.  But  if  the  rising  navy  of 
Japan  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  us  our  position  is  hopeless.  We 
cannot  raise  our  fleet  to  the  required 
strength,  and  many  voices  will  be  in- 
clined to  cry  stop  to  an  expenditure 
which  brings  us  no  nearer  our  goal  of 
maritime  supremacy.  Isolation,  perfect 
in  theory,  is  becoming  impossible  in 
practice.  It  demands  as  its  conditions, 
if  it  is  to  remain  our  policy,  exorbitant 
armaments— armaments  which  even 
our  immense  resources  cannot  support— 
and  an  extreme  instability  in  continen- 
tal Europe.  What  was  safe  in  1850,  in 
1870,  in  1880,  is  no  longer  safe  in  1900. 
The  friction  between  the  Continental 
powers  is  diminishing  instead  of  in- 
creasing. 

As  an  ally  Japan  has  this  disadvan- 
tage, that,  like  Italy,  her  financial  posi- 
tion is  very  insecure.  Her  expenditure 
has  risen  from  about  £8,200,000  in  1894- 
95  to  £20,000,000  in  1896-97  and 
£26,000,000  in  1897—98.  It  now  amounts 
to  one-third  of  the  national  income.  If 
Japanese  armaments  are  maintained, 
Japan  is  threatened  with  bankruptcy, 
or  at  least  with  a terrible  commercial 
crisis,  which  may  throw  the  nation 
back  twenty  years.  If  she  reduces  her 
armaments  she  must  be  crushed  by 
Russia  and  Russia’s  satellites,  or  come 
to  terms  with  that  power.  It  is  here, 
rather  than  in  the  sentimental  argu- 
ment, that  the  objection  to  the  Japan- 
ese Alliance  lies.  Is  Japan,  under  these 
circumstances,  able  to  give  us  substan- 
tial help? 

The  financial  situation  is,  without 
doubt,  serious.  At  the  same  time  Japan 
has  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  en- 
ergetic population,  a considerable  and 
fast-expanding  trade,  a rising  standard 
of  comfort  which  means  increased  con- 
sumption and  increased  means  to  con- 
sume, proximity  to  one  of  the  finest  po- 
tential markets  of  the  world  with  easy 
sea  communication,  coal  and  iron  in 
plenty,  and  a fine  climate.  The  war 
was  followed  by  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  trade,  which  encouraged 
over-speculation  and  extravagant  boun- 
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ties  to  the  mercantile  marine.  There  “mailed  fist”  is  all  going  to  vanish  into 
will  almost  certainly  be  a period  of  thin  air. 


great  depression,  for  the  nation  has 
moved  too  quickly,  but  as  certainly  a 
recovery  can  be  predicted.  Italy  has 
not  the  great  possibilities  of  Pacific 
trade  which  await  Japan;  nor  has  she 
the  immense  market  of  China  near  at 
hand,  or  the  energy  and  manufacturing 
potentialities  which  characterize  Japan. 
What  our  position  is  in  the  West,  that 
is  Japan’s  position  in  the  East,  and  sim- 
ilar geographical  causes  may  produce 
similar  effects.  As  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States  fills  up,  the  oceanic 
trade  will  develop,  and  the  richest  share 
of  it  may  well  fall  to  Japan.  With  such 
a future  she  has  no'  real  cause 
for  fear,  if  only  the  China  markets 
can  be  kept  open.  Here  her  inter- 
ests coincide  with  ours.  Indeed,  did 
we  give  her  our  support,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  her.  She  cannot, 
for  generations,  be  a source  of  danger 
to  England. 

In  Europe  we  have  managed  to  keep 
the  platonic  friendship  of  Italy  without 
concluding  a definite  alliance  with  her. 
But  Italy  has  the  support  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  else  she  would  long  since 
have  been  compelled  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Dual  Alliance.  Japan  has  no 
such  help  to  lean  upon.  She  must  make 
terms  and  take  sides  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  systems  which  are  now 
contending  for  supremacy  in  Asia. 
There  always  remains  the  possibility 
that  if  she  has  not  British  support,  Rus- 
sia and  her  allies  may  decide  that  she  is 
not  worth  “squaring,”  or  that  she  will 
be  dangerous  if  “squared,”  and  may  at- 
tack her.  Under  such  circumstances 
what  is  to  be  our  attitude?  Are  we  to 
allow  a non-Christian  power  to  be  vio- 
lently and  unjustly  assailed  by  Chris- 
tian powers?  And  if  it  be  said  that 
this  is  a remote  contingency,  one  is 
curious  to  know  why  Russian,  French 
ana  German  squadrons  in  the  Far  East 
have  been  strengthened  to  a figure 
which  gives  them  almost  the  certainty 
of  a victory  against  Japan  as  she  now 
stands,  and  whether  the  talk  of  the 


Should  Japan  be  so  attacked  the 
danger  to  us  will  be  extreme.  Her  new 
ships  will  be  transferred  to  hands 
which  cannot  be  considered  friendly  to 
England,  if  we  stand  aloof.  Her  naval 
power  will  be  wiped  out.  And  if  we 
give  her  assistance  we  become  at  once 
her  ally.  We  may  attempt  to  disguise 
our  position  and  to  salve  our  amour 
propre  by  “subsidizing”  her,  or  by  using 
her  armaments  under  British  leaders 
— if  she  will  permit  that.  But  this  is, 
after  all,  trying  to  hide  the  truth. 

We  shall  perhaps  confess  that  by  our 
policy  of  isolation  we  have  been  driven 
into  a corner,  and  have  been  so  out- 
manoeuvred that  an  alliance  with  a yel- 
low power  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
Would  it  not  be  wisest  to  recognize  the 
unpalatable  truth,  to  conclude  a definite 
agreement  with  Japan  which  should  re- 
strain her  from  violent  or  premature 
action,  but  which  should  at  the  same 
time  guarantee  her  from  any  such  at- 
tack as  seems  to  be  maturing?  In- 
cluded in  the  terms  would  be  stipula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  the  “open 
door,”  by  force  if  necessary,  in  the 
markets  of  the  East— supposing  British 
statesmen  are  in  earnest  in  bringing 
forward  such  demands.  Without  force 
we  cannot  maintain  them,  and  we  shall 
be  put  off  with  paper  promises  for  the 
present,  to  be  repudiated  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  great  powers  have  no  interest 
in  fighting  us  whilst  they  can  get  from 
us  all  that  they  want  without  fighting. 
They  discover  that  we  are— to  put  it 
plainly— afraid  to  fight  even  when  right 
is  on  our  side,  for  that  is  the  whole 
meaning  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy  in 
Tunis,  Madagascar  and  West  Africa. 
We  have  played  the  dog  in  the  manger 
against  Germany,  and  played  the  part 
with  miserable  insuccess,  afraid  to  re- 
sent her  rough  brushing  away  of  our 
quibbles  and  objections.  In  interna- 
tional law  we  have  no  case  to  oppose 
her  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau;1  it  is  even 
1 This  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  British 
Government  which  has  invented  a new  rule  of 
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doubtful  if  we  could  resist  an  occupa- 
tion by  her  of  Chusan.  Lord  Salisbury 
tells  us  that  she  will  grant  the  “open 
door,”  but  that  is  not  what  Herr  Bulow 
says  to  the  Reichstag.  The  German 
statesman  maintains  that  his  country  has 
retained  a perfectly  free  hand.  Our 
rights— such  as  they  are— at  Port 
Arthur  and  Kiao-Chau  will  in  any  case 
be  surrendered  by  some  future  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  our  rights  at  Batum,  in 
West  Africa,  Madagascar  and  Tunis 
have  been  given  away  by  past  Lord 
Salisburys. 

By  any  agreement  with  Japan  we 
shall,  of  course,  earn  the  enmity  of  Rus- 
sia— even  if  such  an  agreement  is  not 
directed  against  Russia.  This  is  a 
point  to  be  considered,  but  in  spite  of 
assurances  most  Englishmen  will  be  of 
opinion  that  we  shall  only  exchange  a 
secret  for  an  open  foe.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  frankly  acquiesce  in  Ger- 
many’s projects  in  China — and  these 
will  ultimately  benefit  British  as  well 
as  German  trade — if  we  can  understand 
that  tolerable  government  by  a white 
power  is  better  for  us  and  for  the  world 
than  the  deplorable  administrative 
anarchy  of  China,  we  might  even  now 
secure  the  alliance  of  Germany,  but 
only  at  a heavy  price.  No  one,  how- 
ever, will  be  on  our  side  if  from  day  to 
day  under  pressure  of  threats  we  stam- 
mer, “This  concession  shall  be  made  be- 
cause to  refuse  it  means  war.”  We 
have  dismayed  our  friends,  encour- 
aged our  enemies,  alienated  our  possible 
allies  and  surrendered  vital  interests 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
No  nation  can  prosper  which  is 
governed  by  moral  cowardice. 
When  will  British  ministers  discover 
that  Nelson’s  saying,  “The  boldest 
measures  are  the  safest,”  is  true 
in  our  own  day  as  in  our  glorious 
past? 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

international  law  against  England,  viz.,  that  our 
treaty  rights  acquired  under  a foreign  protec- 
torate, lapse  when  the  protectorate  is  converted 
into  an  annexation. 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 

“ AI  KALI  ! ” 

A STOKY  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

At  the  end  of  the  Bird-catcher’s  alley, 
in  the  Quarter  of  the  Coppersmiths, 
there  is  an  old  three-storied  house  be- 
longing to  Charn  Das,  the  grain-seller. 
It  has  a courtyard  in  the  middle,  faced 
at  each  story  with  rickety  galleries,  and 
on  the  arch  over  the  door  is  pictured 
the  great  Gurn  Gobind  Singh,  sitting 
lightly  on  his  milk-white  steed,  hawk  on 
wrist  and  sword  on  thigh.  When  the 
great  sickness  came  the  house  held  sev- 
eral families.  Of  these  the  men-folk 
worked  in  the  railway  offices,  from  Tek 
Chand,  pay-clerk,  down  to  Ram  Das, 
fresh  from  the  Lahore  High  School.  On 
the  first  floor,  from  which  a bow-win- 
dow of  carved  wood  jutted  out  on  the 
upstretched  necks  of  wild  geese,  lived 
Waziri  Begum,  the  dancing-girl.  Every 
night  the  courtyard  echoed  with  the 
fretting  of  silver  strings;  and  the  latest 
song  on  the  follies  of  the  English,  or 
some  Persian  love-ditty,  brought  the 
men  into  the  galleries  where  the  water- 
pipes  bubbled  in  low  discord.  Though 
the  galleries  looked  into  the  court  only, 
yet,  for  privacy  sake,  all  but  the  top 
story  was  screened  in.  There,  next  the 
sky,  Ram  Das,  and  his  wife  Chandi, 
lived  in  two  small  rooms.  From  the 
roof,  which  they  shared  with  the  others, 
they  could  see  the  sullen  river  rolling 
past  the  bridge,  and  there  the  women 
spent  much  of  the  winter  days  and  all 
the  summer  nights.  For  half  the  year 
they  looked  down  from  it  on  the  grey 
sand  flats  quivering  in  the  dancing  haze, 
through  which  a far-off  buffalo  looked 
an  elephant,  and  grazing  camels  took  on 
monstrous  shapes.  The  horizon  faded 
into  clouds  of  grass  and  high  scrub, 
which  harbored  savage  boar  and  grey 
wolf.  In  flood-time  the  boiling  yellow 
river  swept  over  the  low  lands,  making 
a mile-wide  stream,  which  the  quaint 
barges  with  square  sails  slowly 
stemmed.  From  half  city  to  half  city 
strode  the  railway  bridge.  This  side 
lay  the  old  town  and  beyond  the  new, 
in  masses  of  cramped  houses  striving 
each  to  better  his  neighbor  by  a story; 
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whilst  here  and  there  pricked  up  the 
minarets  of  a mosque,  or  the  shining 
spire  of  some  Hindu  temple.  The  hlack 
bridge,  with  its  great  cage,  and  bastions 
on  the  half-way  piers,  spoke,  through 
voiced  but  empty  loopholes,  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  war  Armageddon 
which  must  be  fought,  and  will  decide 
the  destiny  of  India.  Beyond  the  river 
hummed  the  teeming  hives  of  railway 
industry,  whose  inmates  had  refilled  the 
houses  of  the  city,  deserted  when  her 
position  as  mistress  of  the  Indus  be- 
came a barren  honor.  Each  half  city 
hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  low  red  hills 
that  rose  towards  the  south  and  guided 
the  mighty  five  rivers  to  the  sea. 

The  day  the  plague  came  was  a holi- 
day among  the  Hindus,  and  Ram  Das 
had  sat  reading  some  black-lettered  ap- 
peal to  the  pious.  For  he  was  a true 
Hindu,  with  whom  education  was  but 
an  end  to  gain  a living,  and  to  him  his 
religion  was  a very  real  one.  Not  to 
him  did  the  newfangled,  unorthodox 
beliefs  appeal:  to  him  the  gods  lived 
and  were  ever  present  in  their  many- 
formed  incarnations.  He  had  learned 
science  in  the  English  schools,  but  still 
believed  in  his  own  heart  that  the  world 
was  supported  by  the  great  snake-god. 
Every  creature  about  him  bore  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  his  own  religion.  In  his 
father’s  house  the  old  customs  were 
maintained,  as  in  the  house  of  that 
great-grandfather,  whose  second  widow 
still  told  of  Afghan  plunder  and  the 
throne-setting  of  Ranjit  Singh.  With 
her  the  intrigues  of  Gulu  the  water- 
carrier  and  the  youngest  Maharani  were 
but  the  scandal  of  yesterday:  she  loved 
to  thrill  the  women’s  hearts  with  the 
tale  of  the  murderous  suttee  at  the  death 
of  Nao  Nih&l  Singh,  the  handsomest 
among  a race  of  handsome  men,  and 
how  the  beautiful  Isar  Kourwas  thrust, 
shrieking,  on  the  burning  pyre.  To 
R&m  D&s  all  ceremonies  were  as  sacred 
as  his  priest— though  that  wily  hypo- 
crite had  already  sent  a son  to  the  out- 
caste  nation,  that  he  might  learn  their 
despised  laws. 

R&m  D&s  sat  repeating  to  himself  the 
sacred  words  of  Manu,  pondering  over 
laws  based  on  wisdom  and  diverted  to 


oppression.  As  he  leaned  contentedly  at 
the  little  lattice,  the  half-strength  of  the 
winter  sun  warming  his  very  bones,  he 
turned  from  time  to  time  to  Chandi,  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  on  the  low  seat  be- 
hind him.  He  had  months  ago  distrib- 
uted “the  omen  of  the  hundred  pleas- 
ures” amongst  the  houses  of  his  clan, 
and  Chandi  would  soon  make  him  a 
father.  “May  it  be  a son,”  he  prayed; 
“grant  me  a son,  that  he  may  burn  my 
body  as  I burned  my  father’s,  and 
throw  my  ashes  into  the  holy  Ganges.” 
Chandi  had  visited  every  shrine,  and 
they  had  fed  every  yellow-robed  faqlr, 
even  that  new  one,  whose  predictions  of 
the  death  at  hand  and  the  coming  of  the 
Goddess  Kali  had  amused  one-half  the 
city  and  terrified  the  other. 

As  Ram  Das  peered  into  the  sunshine, 
which  struck  half  down  the  alley,  he 
heard  the  distant  noise  of  weeping,  and 
turned  to  Chandi,  saying,  “In  whose 
house  is  death?” 

“It  is  the  brother  of  Rama,  the  cotton- 
seller,”  she  said;  “he  had  come  from  the 
coast,  and  died  this  morning.  I too 
must  go,  for  he  was  of  your  clan.  It  is 
now  near  time;  the  astrologer  bade  me 
wait  till  the  sun’s  descent.” 

She  fell  to  spinning  again,  singing 
softly  the  song  of  the  wheel.  R&m  Das 
returned  to  less  comfortable  thoughts, 
for  he  had  read  of  the  anger  of  the  God- 
dess K&li  against  the  seacoast  towns. 

Presently  the  girl  arose  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  dark  stair,  and  out  by 
the  little  door  in  the  side  of  the  painted 
arch.  The  afternoon  breeze  swept  up 
the  narrow  alley,  but  brought  no  fresh- 
ness with  it,  for  it  was  heavy  with  the 
deadly  odors  that  had  tainted  it  in  its 
passage.  Athwart  the  path  stood  a lean 
calf  feeding  on  the  refuse  thrown  from 
the  house-tops.  The  house-walls  glis- 
tened with  the  fetid  slime  which 
escaped  from  the  surface-drains,  while 
the  noisome  stench  of  decaying  matter 
stopped  the  breath.  Through  the  filth 
and  over  the  worn  bricks  Chandi  picked 
her  way  slowly,  her  petticoat  pulled  up 
half-way  to  her  knee. 

As  she  turned  into  the  Cowherd’s 
lane,  where  the  home  of  the  dead  man 
was,  the  air  was  rent  with  fresh  out- 
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cries.  On  the  brick  pavement  without 
the  house  stood  a circle  of  lean  old 
matrons,  half-clad  in  loose  white  cloth 
and  purple  petticoats.  These  ancient 
Furies  beat  their  leathern  breasts  and 
thighs,  chanting  in  a high,  thin-voiced 
chorus  the  praises  of  the  dead.  The 
head  mourner,  who  was  the  barber’s 
wife,  shrieked  the  customary  phrases: 
“Alas!  he  is  gone,  the  tiger  in  strength 
and  beautiful  as  the  gazelle!  Alas! 
alas!”  Sorrow  as  conventionally  false 
as  the  more  civilized  epitaph;  for  the 
dead  man  lay  up-stairs,  a miserable, 
stunted  townsman.  The  old  women  in 
their  turn  raised  their  trembling  voices 
and  repeated  the  phrase  with  mournful 
emphasis. 

Ghandi  pressed  up-stairs  to  condole 
with  the  women  of  the  family.  There 
sat  a dozen  women  all  lamenting  vio- 
lently, but  of  them  the  dead  man’s 
mother  and  his  widow  alone  were  sin- 
cere. The  widow  sat  with  shaved  head 
and  bowed  in  speechless  grief.  For  she 
was  childless,  and  there  remained  for 
her  only  the  terrible  life  of  the  Hindu 
widow:  her  jewels  would  be  taken  from 
her,  and  her  portion  be  that  of  the 
household  drudge.  But  even  now  de- 
liverance awaited  her:  as  Chandi  took 
her  seat  among  the  women,  the  widow 
fell  forward  beside  her  husband. 
The  goddess  of  death  and  sickness  had 
changed  her  lasting  sorrows  to  a short 
and  bitter  one.  The  affrighted  women 
raised  a shrill  outcry,  and  this  was 
echoed  below  by  the  mourners.  Then 
came  a sudden  silence,  broken  by  the 
clatter  of  a horse’s  hoofs.  Chandi 
looked  from  the  narrow  window,  while 
the  others,  murmuring  together,  stooped 
over  the  sick  woman.  An  Englishman 
rode  up  to  the  door,  with  a few  men  at 
his  stirrup,  calling  for  the  master  of  the 
house.  Some  one  whispered  up  the 
stair  that  the  the  doctor  had  come,  and 
the  women  pulled  their  cloths  over  their 
faces.  The  Englishman  and  his  native 
assistant  entered,  and  bent  over  the 
dead  man.  After  a careful  examina- 
tion, and  a few  words  together  in  an 
undertone,  he  turned  to  the  sick  woman 
and  gave  the  others  directions  as  to  her 
treatment.  As  his  spurs  clinked  on  the 


stairs  their  wails  broke  out  afresh.  He 
remounted  and  gave  the  old  father  brief 
orders  as  to  the  removal  of  his  family, 
and  destruction  of  house  and  clothing. 
At  this  the  old  man  broke  into  bitter 
lamentation,  and,  as  he  lifted  his  voice, 
a faqir’s  yellow  cloth  glinted  behind  the 
sombre  police  uniforms. 

“Victory  to  the  goddess  Kali!” 
shouted  the  faqir.  “The  plague  is  on 
the  city!  Hail  to  the  goddess  of  death!” 
As  he  cried  aloud  the  gloomy  twilight 
seemed  to  fall  more  heavily,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  many  in  the  crowd  below  ap- 
peared the  terrible  goddess  Kali,  float- 
ing slowly  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness: her  many  hands  threatened  the 
city,  and  the  poised  trident,  drawn  bow 
and  flashing  sword  seemed  directed  at 
each  beholder.  Then  the  city  stood  dis- 
tinct in  a blinding  flash  of  lightning, 
and  rolling  thunder  drowned  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  women. 

“Behold  the  arrow  of  the  goddess!" 
cried  the  faqir,  and  the  crowd  turned 
and  fled. 

Bay  by  day  the  people  died  and  the 
city  emptied.  In  the  house  in  the  Bird- 
catcher’s  lane  of  the  railway  folk  only 
Ram  Das  and  Chandi  remained.  In  the 
big  room  looking  over  the  street  the 
dancing-girl  still  sang  and  laughed. 
The  young  pair  could  not  flee  the 
scourge,  for,  chilled  with  fear,  Chandi 
had  lain  many  days  sick  after  the  vision 
in  the  Cowherd’s  lane.  But  Ram  Das 
had  propitiated  the  gods  of  his  fathers, 
and,  lest  sacrifice  should  be  in  vain. 
Chandi  bore  the  desired  son,  though  the 
glory  of  her  motherhood  was  dimmed, 
since  none  would  rejoice  with  her.  The 
streets  were  full  of  lamentation,  and 
the  women  mourned  their  children. 
The  empty  and  desolate  house  drove 
Chandi  to  take  refuge  by  day,  with  the 
babe  Kishna,  in  the  rooms  above 
Wazfri  Begum’s.  The  dancing-girl 
heard  the  babe’s  cries,  and  knew  the 
child-mother  lay  often  in  the  room 
above.  To  her  she  sometimes  sent  her 
maid  Misri,  and  Chandi  heard  much  of 
the  great  sickness,  and  every  rumor  of 
the  baz&r  was  winged  with  terror. 
Many  believed  the  goddess  Kali  to  be 
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distributing  death  among  them:  each 
roll  of  thunder  bespoke  her  presence; 
every  empty  flash  of  summer  lightning 
showed  her  hovering  above  the  city. 
Some  madly  cried  for  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice of  human  blood  to  appease  the 
goddess;  others  muttered  in  the  streets 
that  it  was  the  inscrutable  will  of  the 
government  to  spread  the  disease;  all 
bemoaned  the  destruction  of  household 
effects  and  household  gods.  The  sick 
fled  to  places  where  they  might  die  in 
peace,  since  death  seemed  certain. 
Meanwhile  the  English  and  their  sol- 
diers toiled  unsparingly,  searching  out 
the  sick,  burning  and  burying  the  dead, 
and  comforting  the  hale.  But  the 
plague  swept  through  the  old  town, 
leaving  whole  quarters  emptied  by 
flight  and  death,  for  none  can  resist  the 
will  of  the  gods. 

Through  the  empty  house  still  rose 
the  tinkle  of  strings  and  shrill  laughter. 
None  of  the  city  women  in  Bombay  had 
died,  so  why  should  death  find  the  danc- 
ing-girl here,  and  she  laughed  at  the 
unreasonable  panic  of  her  lovers.  As 
Chandi  began  again  to  creep  down- 
stairs to  the  market  and  to  the  river,  the 
babe  Kishna  on  her  hip,  her  supple 
figure  swaying  beneath  his  weight,  the 
door  of  Waziri  Begum’s  room  some- 
times opened,  and  she  smiled  kindly  on 
the  mother  and  her  child.  She,  too,  had 
been  a mother  and  had  lost  her  son — a 
child  of  love,  born  to  her  and  returned. 
As  she  saw  the  child  sucking  at  his 
mother’s  breast,  the  woman’s  heart  soft- 
ened at  the  thought  of  the  son  she  had 
not  weaned,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
cushioned  window  with  moistened  eyes. 

It  was  now  towards  the  end  of  spring, 
and  the  sickness  had  reached  its  full 
strength.  Of  Waziri  Begum’s  lovers, 
two  were  dead.  Then  she,  too,  felt  the 
sickness  on  her,  and  her  heart  failed  at 
the  thought  of  the  white  men  and  their 
hospitals.  Had  not  all  the  baz&r  said 
that  the  English  had  bade  their  doctors 
let  none  leave  the  hospitals  alive?  All 
knew  there  was  a price  paid  for  each 
one  killed.  Some  believed  that  the  sick 
were  poisoned,  many  that  their  end  was 
hastened;  for  those  who  were  cured  de- 
parted with  their  families,  and  the 


bazar  rumor  ran  unchecked.  Many  in 
their  first  pangs  had  crawled  on  board 
the  river-boats  and  escaped  the  ever- 
present  terrors,  carrying  swift  death 
with  them.  None  could  escape  by  road, 
for  the  villagers  watched  all  outlets. 
The  railway  was  closed  to  the  sick, 
though  here  and  there  a man  was  smug- 
gled through,  packed  amongst  the  bales 
in  some  long,  slow,  moving  train,  only 
to  be  taken  out  dead  or  dying  before  he 
reached  his  home. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  dancing- 
girl’s  sickness,  towards  evening,  Ram 
Das,  sitting  at  his  window,  heard  a man 
sobbing  in  her  room.  He  crept  down  to 
hear  what  new  evil  this  was,  and 
peered  in  at  the  door,  which  stood  ajar. 
One  of  his  fellow-clerks,  a handsome 
young  Mohammedan,  in  silk  vest  and 
loose  trousers,  sat  weeping  and  rooking 
his  body  to  and  fro.  Waziri  Begum, 
who  was  lying  propped  up  on  some 
chintz-covered  cushions,  was  cursing 
him  and  the  mother  that  bore  him— a 
coward. 

“It  would  be  easy,”  she  said,  “to  any 
but  a miserable  coward.  Have  Mo- 
humda’s  boat  at  the  river  road.  Thou 
s'halt  drive  me  down  in  the  accountant’s 
cart.”  Here  she  paused  for  breath; 
then  she  continued,  with  a voice  full  of 
anger  and  passion,  “We  would  land  far 
up  the  river,  and  I would  have  lived 
with  thee  forever;  but  thou  art  a hound 
and  an  infidel.  Be  no  more  love  of 
mine!” 

To  this  abuse  Futteh  Khan  made  no 
reply,  and  continued  to  weep  despond- 
ently. Then  the  maid  Misri,  a woman 
of  forty,  with  the  face  and  temper  of  a 
fiend,  took  up  the  tale.  “Did  Futteh 
Khan  wish  to  see  his  mistress  killed 
with  medicines,  and  all  her  beautiful 
clothes  destroyed?  Did  not  all  know  of 
the  doctor  sahibs,  who  had  made  the 
sickness  in  bottles  and  carried  it  to 
Agra?  Might  God  destroy  them!” 

The  dancing-girl  turned  restlessly  and 
asked  for  water.  Then,  turning  to  her 
lover,  she  said,  “Oh!  miserable  one  and 
hare-hearted!  what  fearest  thou?  Save 
me,  and  I will  marry  thee;  that  which 
thou  hast  so  long  desired,  I will  do.  Am 
I less  beautiful  than  when  thy  son  lay 
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in  my  arms?  Come  thou  with  me  and 
we  will  live  happily;  have  I not  money 
enough  and  to  spare?”  For  the  woman 
loved  life  and  her  lover  too.  As  he  yet 
remained  silent  her  temper  changed, 
and  she  cried,  “Must  we  two  women 
chase  thee  from  the  door  with  slippers? 
What  thou  wilt  neither  do  for  love  nor 
gold,  shall  not  shame  compel  thee?  Art 
thou  yet  a man?  Must  I make  a song 
that  the  city  women  may  sing  of  Futteh 
Khan  the  coward?” 

Then  again  her  scorn  changed  to  grief, 
and  she  cried  bitterly,  “Would  that  my 
son  had  lived!  Then  thou  wouldst  have 
saved  the  boy  and  his  mother.” 

Futteh  Khan’s  spirit  resented  the  con- 
tempt of  his  mistress,  but  his  flesh  was 
weak.  Yet  the  dancing-girl  had  borne 
him  a son,  and  he  loved  her:  more,  be- 
ing a spendthrift,  he  was  covetous  of 
money  and  of  ease,  and  his  mistress 
could  give  him  both.  Her  fee  for  danc- 
ing at  the  marriage  of  a noble  had  been 
counted  in  thousands,  and  all  would  be 
his.  What  contempt  and  love  alone 
could  not  effect,  avarice  did,  and 
brought  his  resolution  to  the  sticking- 
point  He  rose  and  wiped  his  eyes  on 
the  skirt  of  his  silk  coat. 

“Heart’s-ease,”  he  sobbed,  “I  am  thy 
slave,  and  do  thy  bidding.  Get  thee 
ready,  and  I will  do  all.” 

He  went  out  blear-eyed  and  stum- 
bling, and  Ram  Das,  snatching  at  his 
sleeve,  said,  “We  long  sat  on  the  same 
bench  at  school,  and  in  office,  and  my 
uncle  has  often  befriended  thee.  Let  us 
too  go  in  the  boat.” 

From  within  the  woman  cried  with  a 
horrid  laugh,  “Yes,  let  them  come;  I 
will  teach  Chandi  the  song  of  the 
chain.” 

Now  Ram  Das’s  heart  was  as 
troubled  waters,  for  all  the  horrors  he 
had  seen,  still  more  had  heard.  His 
choice  lay  between  flight  and  loss  of  all 
employment,  or  certain  death.  But  the 
taunt  sent  him  round  on  his  heel:  as  he 
turned  to  go  the  alley  rang  with  the  cry 
of  the  old  faqir— “Victory  to  the  god- 
dess Kali.”  Even  as  the  cry  rang  out 
and  the  empty  house  re-echoed  with 
“Jai!  Jai!  Kali-ji  ky  Jai!”  Ram  Das 
felt  the  sudden  presence  of  the  goddess. 
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He  feared  to  look  lest  the  arrow  should 
quit  the  bow,  or  the  spinning  quoit 
cleave  the  air:  an  unseen  death  were 
better.  His  resolution  failed  him  ere 
the  cry  had  died  away,  and  he  sprang 
back  after  the  Mohammedan.  As  he 
turned  he  saw  the  shadow  of  some 
great  flying  thing  run  before  him  across 
the  courtyard,  but  he  dared  not  raise 
his  eyes. 

Futteh  Khan  had  already  reached  the 
gateway,  but  called  over  his  shoulder, 
If  thou  wishest  it,  be  at  the  riverside 
at  sunset.” 

The  young  clerk  turned  and  went 
trembling  up  the  stairs.  At  his  coming 
Chandi  rose  and  held  out  the  crowing 
child  to  his  father.  As  they  dandled 
the  child,  and  he  felt  the  warm  pressure 
of  his  wife’s  hand  on  his  own,  life 
seemed  doubly  sweet  and  worthy  of  an 
effort.  But  at  her  husband’s  first  words 
of  flight  the  child,  for  she  was  but  four- 
teen, fell  to  bitter  weeping.  For  what 
god  would  protect  them  on  such  a jour- 
ney when  no  astrologer  had  fixed  the 
favorable  moment  for  starting,  nor  had 
the  god  of  travellers  been  propitiated? 
Little  by  little  her  tears  ceased  as  Ram 
Das  hid  his  own  depression  and  pic- 
tured her  a calm  and  easy  journey,  with 
the  sight  of  their  home-city  at  last 
Then  husband  and  wife  packed  such 
small  belongings  as  they  could  carry  in 
a couple  of  sheets,  and  waited  for  the 
sun  to  touch  the  western  house-tops. 

At  last  the  hour  came,  and  the  streets 
fell  into  shadow.  Ram  Das  carried  the 
child  and  one  bundle,  and  his  wife  the 
other.  As  they  passed  the  half-open 
door,  they  saw  the  dancing-girl  lying  in 
the  bow-window  on  a heap  of  cushions. 
Her  blue-black  hair  was  drawn  tightly 
oyer  the  forehead  into  a heavy  plait  be- 
hind, and  a rose  was  placed  behind  her 
ear.  Her  drawn  face  was  covered  with 
rice-powder,  and  her  eyelids  blackened. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  yellow  tinge 
her  clear  skin  had  taken,  were  her  pink 
palms  and  purple-dyed  nails.  Jewels 
covered  her  head  and  neck,  while  her 
short  velvet  jacket  was  buttoned  with 
heavy  turquoise  studs.  The  room  was 
strewn  with  stiff  brocaded  silks  and 
beautiful  shawls,  and  the  maid  Misri 
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was  engaged  in  packing  the  glistening 
ornaments,  that  lay  in  heaps  upon  the 
floor,  in  the  waistband  of  her  dress. 
Beside  his  mistress,  under  a flaming  pic- 
ture of  a royal  prince,  sat  Futteh  Khan, 
and,  fan  in  hand,  bent  over  the  sick 
woman.  As  he  saw  the  young  pair,  nod- 
ding to  Ram  Das,  he  cried,  “Do  not  go 
near  the  boat  till  we  come.” 

They  turned  out  of  the  house  door  into 
the  silent  lane — Chandi  sobbing  quietly, 
for  she  had  spent  many  happy  days,  and 
her  child  had  been  born  in  the  little  dark 
room  under  the  roof.  As  they  went 
down  the  steps  the  great  Guru,  from  his 
painted  scene,  seemed  to  look  sardon- 
ically from  beneath  his  heavy  eyebrows 
at  the  fugitives.  At  the  corner  of  the 
alley  Chandi  paused  to  place  a small 
offering  on  the  shrine  of  the  kind  god 
Ganesh,  whose  trunk  had  received  but 
little  vermillion  staining  from  the  pious 
since  Kali  had  commenced  her  work  of 
destruction.  Then  they  pressed  for- 
ward by  narrow  and  deserted  lanes 
towards  the  river-side.  Here  and  there 
the  great  red  cross  marked  the  empty 
houses  of  the  dead.  Many  of  the  houses 
stood  shining  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  where  the  search  parties  had  cov- 
ered the  walls  with  lime,  and  broken 
roofs  and  thrown-down  walls  marked 
the  fight  against  the  plague.  Once  they 
passed  a narrow  lane  of  miserable  huts, 
the  mouth  barred  by  a great  wall  of 
mud,  and  passed  shuddering,  for  there 
the  fell  goddess  had  raged  her  worst, 
and  men  called  it  “the  lane  of  death.” 
At  last  they  reached  the  river-side,  and 
turned  into  a little  house  that  stood 
empty,  some  hundred  paces  from  the 
quay  itself.  While  they  paused,  like 
guilty  creatures,  in  the  doorway,  the  air 
was  torn  with  a shrill  whistle,  and  the 
mail-train  thundered  through  the  girder- 
cage,  passing  northwards  towards  their 
own  far  city.  Chandi’s  tears  broke 
forth  again,  and  Kishna  set  up  a loud 
wail.  At  this  the  girl  snatched  him 
from  her  husband,  and  bared  her  breast. 
The  half-naked  babe  fell  into  his  usual 
state  of  quiet  content,  looking  like  some 
bronze  figure  of  an  infant  god. 

The  breeze  had  fallen,  and  the  heavy 
river  seemed  to  roll  more  sluggishly,  its 


snow-fed  waters  forming  little  whirl- 
pools at  each  pier-foot.  The  boat  they 
were  to  embark  in  lay  at  the  quay-side 
pitching  uneasily,  and  its  master  sat 
perched  upon  the  bow  like  some  great 
bird  of  prey.  About  a pistol-shot  below 
hung  a second  boat,  moored  by  the  head, 
with  the  heavy  sail  across  the  small 
deck-house. 

As  the  houses  opposite  began  to  throw 
their  shadows  across  the  river,  Ram 
Das  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels.  The  ac- 
countant’s cart  clattered  past  and  up  the 
river  road.  The  dancing-girl  was  sit- 
ting upright  by  sheer  power  of  will, 
though  the  rice-powder  could  not  dis- 
guise the  pallor  of  her  face.  The  cart 
passed  a second  time  in  a cloud  of  dust, 
and  Ram  Das  saw  the  forehead  of 
Futteh  Khan  was  wrinkled  with  fear 
and  the  sweat  pouring  from  beneath  his 
muslin  turban.  The  cart  stopped  at  the 
boat,  and  the  mat-sail  on  the  second 
boat  moved  slightly.  As  the  pony  came 
to  a stand-still  the  maid,  who  was 
wedged  into  the  groom’s  seat  behind, 
raised  her  hand  to  her  face  and  coughed 
twice.  Waziri  Begum,  with  a final 
effort,  reached  the  ground  and  walked 
across  the  short  gangway,  followed  by 
Futteh  Khan.  As  Ram  Das  turned 
from  the  window  towards  his  wife  he 
heard  a shrill  whistle,  followed  by  a 
wild  shriek,  and  sprang  back  again. 
There,  as  if  by  magic,  were  police  on  the 
quay  and  on  the  boat.  From  under  the 
mat  on  the  second  boat  protruded  the 
keen  face  of  the  English  policeman,  his 
syren  whistle  still  moaning  between  his 
teeth. 

Hurried  steps  drove  Ram  D&s  into 
hiding,  and  the  next  moment  Futteh 
Khan,  holding  Misri  by  the  wrist,  en- 
tered the  house  door  and  turned  into  the 
room  opposite  them.  The  rooms  lay  in 
deep  shadow,  and  the  falling  dusk  hid 
the  young  couple.  For  a moment 
Waziri  Begum’s  shrill  cries  to  her  lover 
for  rescue  continued.  Then  there  came 
a sudden  silence,  and  R&m  D&s,  peering 
cautiously  out,  saw  she  was  being  car- 
ried off  in  a deathlike  stupor.  The  noise 
of  the  constables  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives drove  him  back  to  his  corner,  and 
he  crouched,  holding  his  breath,  while 
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Ohandi  had  sunk  quietly  down,  hugging 
her  precious  burden.  Soon  the  noise  of 
the  chase  died  away,  and  the  men’s  hal 
loas  became  fainter. 

From  the  room  opposite  came  first  a 
faint  whisper,  and  then  a low  murmur. 
The  young  clerk  turned  an  ear  towards 
the  doorway.  The  others  seemed  to 
have  no  suspicion  there  was  any  one  in 
.the  empty  house.  Futteh  Khan’s  voice 
rose  fiercely,  “So,  it  was  you,  woman?” 
“I  have  been  slippered  long  enough,” 
returned  the  maid  with  equal  fierceness; 
“yes,  I told  the  police.” 

“Share  the  plunder,”  said  the  other, 
“or  thou  shalt  die  in  the  English  hos- 
pitals.” 

But,”  asked  the  woman,  trembling 
with  rage  and  fear,  “where  can  we  fly? 
What  use  to  share  if  both  must  perish?” 
“To  the  Saint’s  garden  without  the 
city— there  are  people  there,  and  the  Em 
gfish  have  not  found  it  But  share  first, 

she-devil,  or ” and  Ram  Das  heard 

the  noise  of  a,  knife  drawn  from  its 
leathern  sheath. 

For  a short  space  neither  spoke,  but 
the  heavy  clink  of  metal  betrayed  the 
transfer  of  the  jewels  to  the  hard  floor. 
Darkness  was  falling  rapidly,  and  the 
brief  twilight  had  almost  vanished. 
There  was  a faint  smell  of  sulphur,  and 
the  glimmer  of  a match  showed  Futteh 
Khan  and  Misri  kneeling  by  the  heap  of 
jewels.  His  knife,  ready  to  his  hand, 
lay  beside  the  pile,  and  the  light  danced 
en  its  snake-like  blade. 

“Stay,  Misri,”  he  said;  “why  wait  to 
divide  when  the  police  may  come  on  us 
ht  any  moment?  To-morrow  we  will 
share,  for  to-night  I will  keep  all.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  match  burnt  down  to 
his  fingers  apd  he  dropped  it  with  a 
curse.  Another  commenced  spluttering 
at  once;  but  R&m  Dfis  had  heard  the 
quick  ring  of  a woman’s  bangles,  and, 
as  the  match  burned  up,  he  saw  the 
maid’s  arm  rise  and  fall.  On  the  instant 
her  quick  pant  was  followed  by  the  thud 
of  the  knife  driven  home,  and  Futteh 
Khan  rolled  over  sideways  without  a 
cry.  The  light  went  out,  and  in  the 
darkness  the  woman  chuckled  devil- 
ishly. On  Rdm  Dfis’s  brow  the  cold 
sweat  broke  out,  but  lie  thrust  one  hand 
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on  Chandi’s  mouth  and  checked  her  ris- 
ing scream.  They  waited  motionless 
while  the  jingle  of  the  ornaments 
showed  the  maid  was  recovering  her 
booty.  This  was  followed  by  the  soft 
shuffle  of  her  slippers,  and  she  passed 
out  into  the  night. 

The  young  clerk,  in  all  haste,  seized 
both  bundles  and  fled  the  house; 
Ohandi,  with  the  sleeping  child  thrown 
astride  her  hip,  ran  stumbling  after. 
They  ran  like  wild  things,  up  one  lane 
and  down  others,  seemingly  for  an  eter- 
nity. Once  they  halted  for  breath  in  a 
deserted  quarter  where  every  house 
seemed  haunted  with  the  spectres  of  the 
dead.  Even  as  they  paused  a flickering 
street-lamp  flared  up  and  showed  the 
plague  cross  on  the  doors  behind  them, 
and  the  fear  of  death  spurred  them  for- 
ward. Once  and  again  as  they  entered 
some  dark  lane  a door  closed  noisily. 
It  might  have  been  the  wind,  the  hiders 
from  the  plague,  or  the  remorseless 
thieves,  who  haunted  the  empty  quar- 
ters, but  fear  of  the  unknown  drove 
them  on.  Once,  as  they  crouched  for 
breath  in  the  dark  gateway  of  an  old 
shrine,  the  slow  footfall  of  some  heavy 
beast  set  their  hearts  quaking.  As  they 
clung  closely  to  each  other  the  fall  of  its 
hoofs  grew  louder  and  louder,  mingled 
with  the  clash  of  arms.  At  last  the 
beast  came  close,  and  the  young  clerx 
saw  it  was  a huge  buffalo,  sacred  to  the 
goddess  of  death,  with  heavy  curling 
horns  and  ash-colored  front.  Round  its 
ueck  hung  a heavy  chain,  and  its  great 
bones  protruded  through  the  blue-black 
hide.  As  the  noiseless  summer  light- 
ning lit  the  darkness,  Ram  Das  looked 
and  seemed  to  behold  the  dire  goddess 
herself,  seated  on  her  sacred  animal. 
Then  Ram  Das  could  support  his  fears 
no  longer,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
wife’s  skirt.  The  great  beast  snuffed 
the  taint  of  man,  and,  amidst  the  ring 
of  steel,  broke  into  a heavy  gallop. 
When  the  young  clerk  raised  his  head 
again  the  lane  was  empty.  Ohandi, 
half-fainting  with  terror  and  fatigue,' 
crouched  beside  him,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands.  So  they  lay  waiting  desper- 
ately, for  what  they  knew  not. 

At  last  the  heavy  tramp  of  soldiers 
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and  the  glimmer  of  lights  drove  them 
down  a dark  alley  and  into  the  first 
house  for  shelter.  The  door  stood  wide 
open,  but  the  odor  of  mortality  within 
was  all-penetrating.  The  steady  foot- 
fall of  the  search-party  grew  louder  and 
then  passed  into  a distant  throbbing. 
Over  the  hills  rose  the  yellow  disc  of  the 
moon,  and  threw  her  light  between  the 
tall  houses.  Ram  Das  peered  up  and 
dovm,  but  the  alley  was  deserted,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  life.  Neither 
Chandi  nor  he  could  continue  their 
flight,  and  the  house  seemed  a safe  place 
of  refuge  in  which  to  rest  their  wearied 
limbs.  The  child  Ivishna  slept  'cradled 
in  his  mother’s  lap.  The  young  clerk 
crept  cautiously  up  the  stairway  to  the 
first  landing  and  stood  to  listen.  At 
first  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the  faint 
murmur  of  the  river  and  the  subdued 
roar  of  the  half-city  beyond  it.  Then 
the  thousand  noises  that  haunt  deserted 
places  filled  his  ears.  Every  story  of 
the  demons  and  ghouls  that  had  terrified 
him  in  his  childhood  rose  vividly  in  his 
memory.  As  he  felt  his  way  his  hand 
touched  a small  lamp  in  the  wall-niche, 
and  this  he  lighted.  The  landing  he  had 
reached  led  into  the  common  eating- 
room  of  a Hindu  family.  In  one  corner 
stood  the  separate  cooking-places  of  its 
subdivisions,  by  generations  and  by 
marriage,  with  the  cooking-pots  still 
on  the  dead  hearth.  Account-books, 
women’s  finery,  spinning-wheels  and 
uncooked  food  lay  untouched  and  scat- 
tered on  the  floor.  Here  the  goddess 
must  have  plied  her  weapons  with  swift 
and  unsparing  suddenness.  Above  the 
noise  of  window-shutters  in  the  wind, 
and  the  creaking  timbers  in  the  floors, 
came,  mingled  with  his  wife’s  faint 
sobs,  the  whimpering  cry  of  a young 
child  in  the  room  above.  A lamp  lay  in 
the  wall-niche,  and  this  he  lit.  Climbing 
slowly  up  the  winding  stair,  smooth 
and  greasy  with  the  touch  of  naked 
feet,  he  came  on  a level  with  a small 
window,  and  a puff  of  wind  extin- 
guished the  light.  He  stepped  into  the 
room  he  had  reached  and  stumbled  over 
something.  The  cry  of  the  child  came 
weakly,  but  from  the  room  itself.  Re- 
lighting the  lamp  with  shaking  fingers, 


he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
dead.  Around  him  lay  nine  bodies,  and 
on  one,  that  of  a young  and  handsome 
woman,  lay  a year-old  child  clinging  at 
his  dead  mother’s  breast.  Fear  again 
took  Ram  Das  by  the  shoulder  and 
hurled  him  in  flight  down  the  steps. 

The  same  besetting  fear  drove  him  to 
drag  wife,  child  and  bundles  into  the 
street,  Chandi  clinging,  helpless,  to  his 
skirt,  just  as  she  had  three  years  gone 
by,  when  they  paced  round  the  mar- 
- riage-fire.  Through  the  dark  maze  of 
lanes  and  alleys  the  wearied  pair  re- 
sumed their  flight,  he  ever  looking  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  that"  the  dread  god- 
dess had  not  already  overtaken  them. 
As  the  midnight  call  to  prayer  sounded 
from  some  minaret,  they  found  them- 
selves without  the  city.  Before  them 
lay  the  dome  of  the  shrine  of  Pir  Murad 
Shah,  with  its  sapphire  tiles  and  sleep- 
ing pigeons,  in  the  midst  of  a garden 
filled  with  crested  date-palms.  Within 
the  enclosure  stood  a small  group  of 
rude  huts.  The  nearest  was  empty, 
and,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  clerk 
and  his  wife,  with  the  child  between 
them,  threw  themselves  upon  the  beaten 
floor.  Leaden-eyed  with  fatigue,  and 
burdened  with  fear,  deep  sleep  came  on 
them. 

With  the  spear-high  sun  throwing  a 
checkered  pattern  on  the  floor  of  the 
hut,  Ram  Das  awoke  to  dismal  reflec- 
tion. Thirst  was  his  chief  sensation, 
and,  rousing  Chandi,  they  went  out  of 
their  little  shelter.  Outside,  at  the 
doors  of  their  huts,  sat  a dozen  men  and 
as  many  women  and  children.  To  one 
side,  beneath  the  palms,  lay  two  bodies, 
awaiting  the  funeral  pyre.  The  men 
rose  and  came  towards  the  new-comers, 
but,  reassured  by  their  looks  and  the 
child  Chandi  carried,  they  gave  the  cus- 
tomary greeting.  The  young  mother 
fell  into  quiet  talk  with  the  women, 
their  children  playing  happily  in  the 
sun.  The  men  sat  separately,  and  Rfim 
Das  was  soon  admitted  into  their  con- 
fidence. Most  were  of  his  own  caste, 
and  traders  of  the  city.  The  colony  had 
existed  some  weeks  without  discovery 
or  sickness.  Water  they  drew  from  the 
well  by  the  shrine,  from  which  the  faqfr 
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liad  long  since  fled.  Food  was  obtained 
from  the  city,  but  their  last  messenger 
had  brought  the  plague,  and  he  it  was, 
with  his  wife,  who  lay  dead  beneath  the 
palms.  They  feared  to  burn  the  bodies 
lest  the  smoke  should  bring  discovery, 
for  they  cooked  only  at  night,  and  ex- 
tinguished their  fires  by  sunrise. 
Flight  they  thought  impossible,  so  dead 
and  alive  must  lie  together  till  the  end 
should  come.  They  should  at  least  die 
peacefully  among  their  own  folk.  Both 
their  voices  and  movements  betrayed  a 
listless  despondency,  and  they  looked 
skywards,  as  though  they  feared  to  see 
the  goddess  of  death  riding  in  mid-air 
I above  them. 

When  the  sun  stood  highest,  tiie  little 
group  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  a woman  to  the  garden. 
Before  anything  could  be  done  the  danc- 
ing-girl’s maid  stumbled  into  the  en- 
closure. The  instinct  of  the  dying  ani- 
mal had  driven  her  to  this  hidden  lair 
to  die  in.  The  plague  had  stamped  it- 
self upon  her,  and  her  face  was  that  of 
a living  corpse.  The  blood  of  the  dead 
man  stained  her  sleeve,  and  her  thick 
hair,  unknotted  and  grey  with  dust,  hung 
over  her  face,  veiling  the  wolfish  eyes. 
Her  unsteady  gait  and  incoherent  mur- 
muring showed  the  end  was  not  far  off. 
Amongst  these  folk,  biding  the  death 
they  saw  before  them,  there  was  no 
charity  or  help  for  this  outcaste  crea- 
ture. Though  none  stopped  her,  no 
hand  was  stretched  to  help  her;  but 
Chandi,  moved  with  pity,  placed  a pot 
of  water  and  a little  cup  beside  her, 
as  she  lay  in  an  empty  hut  next  to  their 
own. 

Thus  passed  the  heavy  day,  each  look- 
ing at  his  neighbor  askance,  as  if  he 
should  read  the  news  of  his  own  sick- 
ness in  the  other’s  face.  Towards  even- 
ing one  of  the  women  and  two  children 
lay  dying.  The  others  seemed  stricken 
with  helpless  indifference,  but  the 
mother  of  the  children  wept  piteously 
for  the  love  she  bore  them.  With  night- 
fall one  of  the  men  turned  his  face  to 
the  hut-wall  and  awaited  death. 

While  the  thick  night  hid  the  plague- 
stricken  city,  Ram  Das  lay  meditating 
plans  for  the  future.  Even  if  they 


escaped  he  had  no  hopes  of  re-employ- 
ment. His  wife’s  jewels  were  worth 
little,  and  his  own  capital  already  spent 
on  his  education.  His  father  was  dead 
and  his  wife’s  kinsfolk  poor.  Without 
capital  he  could  not  trade,  and  his  de- 
sertion of  employment  under  govern- 
ment would  prevent  his  regaining  it. 
To  escape  the  present  horrors  was  the 
first  thing  to  attempt.  Even  for  that  to 
be  possible  he  needed  money.  As  he 
tossed  uneasily  the  chink  and  ring  of 
heavy  ornaments  seemed  to  fill  his  ear. 
The  glimmer  of  the  match  and  the  fall- 
ing arm,  followed  by  the  thud  of  the 
knife,  were  ever  in  his  mind.  He  could 
still  see  the  shadow  of  the  woman 
dancing  on  the  rough-cast  wall,  as  her 
arm  swiftly  rose  and  fell.  After  all,  an 
hour’s  life  was  little  to  one  who  has 
past  all  thought  of  it.  He  need  not 
strike  unless  she  struggled.  With 
money  all  things  were  possible,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  jewels  in  Misri’s  waist- 
cloth  would  help  them  to  safety. 

Ram  Das  stripped  to  his  loin-cloth 
and  crawled  towards  the  maid’s  hut. 
In  his  teeth  he  carried  a small  clasp- 
knife,  bought  for  a few  coppers  in  the 
bazar.  As  he  gained  the  doorway  he 
paused  to  listen.  It  was  near  midnight, 
and  the  ground  was  black  with  the 
heavy  shadows  thrown  by  the  tall 
palms.  He  felt  he  was  unseen,  and 
crept  forward.  He  could  hear  no  sound 
of  breathing,  and  knew  the  woman 
must  be  dead.  Groping  in  the  darkness, 
his  hand  suddenly  struck  her  body,  and 
the  subtle  odor  of  decay  filled  his  nos- 
trils—for  the  plague  rots  its  dead  within 
the  hour.  He  drew  back  as  if  he  had 
touched  a snake:  then  the  remembrance 
of  the  wealth  within  her  waistband 
drew  him  forward.  With  a quick 
stroke  of  his  knife  he  opened  the  cloth 
and  collected  the  jewels,  leaving  it 
empty  beneath  the  body.  Then,  naked, 
with  the  heavy  ornaments  wrapped  in 
his  loin-cloth,  he  turned  to  crawl  back 
to  the  hut. 

As  he  reached  the  door  the  space 
within  the  circle  of  huts  seemed  filled 
with  light.  He  rose  to  his  knees  and 
sat  back  upon  his  haunches.  It  could 
not  be  moonlight  since  the  palm  shad- 
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ows  had  disappeared.  Even  as  he 
looked  the  goddess  Kali  faced  him,  with 
arrow  drawn  to  the  head.  The  huge 
beast  that  carried  her  stood  with  his 
white  frontlet  turned  towards  Ram  D&s, 
and  a sombre  fire  seemed  to  burn  in  his 
great  onyx  eyes.  While  the  young  clerk 
looked,  the  bow  twanged,  and  he  fell  on 
his  face  insensible.  As  the  false  dawn 
broke  into  the  dull  red  of  the  real,  Rfim 
Dfis  found  himself  lying  face  down- 
wards in  the  dust,  the  jewels  beside 
him.  He  shivered  in  the  cool  breeze 
that  came  through  the  rustling  under- 
growth, and  crawled  slowly  into  the 
hut,  where  he  buried  the  jewels  in  a 
corner.  There  he  lay,  half  dreaming 
and  half  awake,  his  wife  and  child 
sleeping  soundly  by  him.  He  felt  that 
his  crime  had  been  in  vain,  and  that 
death  awaited  him. 

The  dusky  sun  shining  through  the 
haze  of  dust  saw  three  dead  be- 
sides the  maid.  Rfim  Das  said 
nothing  of  his  theft  to  Chandi,  but 
spent  the  day  in  feverish  dreams 
of  escape.  All  the  colony,  day  in 
and  day  out,  reckoned  up  every  av- 
enue of  escape,  finding  each  in  turn 
barred  and  their  attempts  useless.  Mid- 
day found  one  more  child  dead  and  a 
woman  stricken — the  mother  of  the  two 
children;  they  had  died  before  dawn. 
As  evening  came  again  Rfim  Das  could 
see  no  way  of  escape,  and  his  trouble 
seemed  to  lie  heavier  on  him.  By  mid- 
night he  was  devoured  with  thirst  and 
his  body  full  of  a consuming  fire.  With 
morning  the  man  had  almost  disap- 
peared, and  Chandi  sat  soothing  a des- 
perate, maddened  creature,  fighting 
against  the  plague.  He  could  still 
move  and  speak,  but  the  sickness  grew 
exceedingly  heavy.  The  group  of  huts 
now  held  eight  dead  and  as  many  sick. 
The  frightened  remnant  sat  waiting  for 
their  hour.  Chandi,  full  of  love  for  the 
father  of  her  child,  nursed  him  with 
tender  kindness. 

As  the  sun  fell  toward  the  sea  the 
goddess  struck  her  trident  on  the 
ground,  and  there  remained  but  six 
alive.  Then,  as  twilight  fell,  there 
came  a shrill  alarm.  Chandi,  looking 
into  the  falling  darkness,  saw  mounted 


white  men  and  native  soldiers.  The 
discovery,  feared  more  than  death  it- 
self, had  come  upon  them.  Rfim  Dfis, 
aroused  by  his  wife’s  screams,  crawled 
from  his  hut  to  a tree,  and,  wrapping  a 
cloth  about  his  head,  became  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  the  little  copy  of  black- 
lettered  scriptures.  Chandi,  with  the 
child  at  her  breast,  sat  beside  him,  her 
heart  torn  with  fear  for  her  husband. 
The  rest  had  fled  hastily  from  the 
grove,  but  were  met  by  others  of  the 
search  party  and  led  back.  The  two 
Englishmen  rode  in,  and  the  doctor, 
swinging  himself  wearily  from  the  sad- 
dle, fell  to  examining  the  remnant  that 
remained  alive.  As  he  came  to  Rfim 
Das,  the  pious  student  became  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  neither  felt  his  approach 
nor  heard  his  question.  The  sick  man’s 
mind  burned  with  dread  lest  lie  should 
be  taken  to  the  hospital  to  die,  separated 
from  his  wife  and  child.  He  kept  him- 
self upright  with  an  effort,  but  the  hand 
of  a native  soldier  on  his  shoulder 
forced  him  to  look  the  doctor  in  the 
face. 

The  Englishman  turned  with  a look 
of  pity,  and  cried  to  the  stretcher- 
bearers,  “This  one  also.”  On  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  Rfim  Dfis,  with  a surpris- 
ing vigor,  half  born  of  delirium,  threw 
his  arms  about  his  wife  and  child,  and 
forced  her  naked  breast  against  his  and 
the  child’s  body  against  his  own.  That 
which  was  his  in  life  should  not  be  sep- 
arated from  him  in  death.  Then  his 
grasp  relaxed,  and  he  fell  unconscious 
to  the  ground. 

From  beyond  the  date-palms  rose  i lie 
faqir’s  cry,  “Victory  to  the  goddess 
Kfili!”  and  night  fell  amidst  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  shafts  in  her  quiver,  as  the 
goddess  turned,  seeking  new  quarry. 

J.  G.  Crosthwaite. 


From  Longman’s  Magazine. 

THE  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR. 

A year  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
period  which  it  takes  the  earth  to  per- 
form one  complete  revolution  round  the 
sun.  I say  “roughly  speaking”  with 
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due  humility,  having  the  fear  of  the  ex-  will  sufficiently  prove.  Trees  brought 
pert  ever  before  my  eyes,  because  I from  Australia  to  England,  where  the 
know  that  if  I do  not  sing  small,  that  in-  seasons  are  reversed,  try  for  two  or 
convenient  person,  the  astronomical  three  years  to  put  forth  leaves  and 
critic,  wrill  cotne  down  upon  me  at  once  flowers  in  October  or  November— the 
like  a wolf  on  the  fold,  with  minute  dis-  southern  spring.  It  takes  them  several 
tinctions  about  the  mean,  the  tropical  autumns  before  they  learn  that  the 
and  the  sidereal  year;  matters  of  im-  year  has  been  turned  upside  down— that 
mense  importance  at  Greenwich  Ob-  June  is  now  summer  and  December 
servatory,  no  doubt,  but  elsewhere  of  winter.  This  shows  that  life  moves  in 
very  little  interest  indeed,  seeing  that  regular  cycles,  adapted  to  the  seasons, 
they  differ  from  one  another  by  so  many  but  not  directly  dependent  upon  them, 
minutes  only.  Let  us  leave  the  astron-  The  rhythm  of  the  world  has  set  up  an 
omers  their  own  problems.  The  year  organic  rhythm  which  now  spon- 
with  which  I am  going  to  deal  humbly  taneously  and  automatically  follows  it. 
here  is  a much  more  commonplace,  or-  At  first  sight,  to  the  dweller  in  the 
dinary  and  comprehensible  year-the  temperate  zone  at  the  present  day,  the 
visible  year  of  vegetation,  cf  plant  and  questions  I have  put  above  may  seem 
animal  life,  of  the  four  seasons;  the  needless,  not  to  say  childish.  But  that 
year  as  roughly  known  to  children  and  is  perhaps  because  we  have  all  too 
savages,  and  10  the  weeds,  the  flowers,  much  the  habit  of  taking  it  for  granted 
the  bees  and  the  squirrels.  that  what  is  true  here  and  now  has  also 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  curious  that  been  true  everywhere  and  always.  A 
people  took  this  complex  concept  of  the  first  visit  to  the  tropics  often  enough 
year  so  much  for  granted-inquired  so  rudely  disturbs  this  uninquiring  atti- 
little  into  its  origin  and  discovery.  Yet  tude  of  mind.  For  in  the  tropics,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  everywhere  obvious,  especially  in  the  equatorial  region 
How  did  men  first  come  to  notice,  in  the  there  is  no  winter  and  no  summer,  no 
tropics  especially,  that  there  was  such  a spring  and  no  autumn.  The  world 
thing  as  the  year  at  all?  How  did  they  wags  wearily  through  an  unending  dis- 
first  observe,  .save  in  our  frozen  north,  piay  ,0f  monotonous  greenery.  As  far 
any  fixed  sequence  or  order  in  the  sue-  as  temperature  goes,  the  year  is  pretty 
cession  of  nature?  How  did  they  learn,  much  aiike  in  aU  its  manths  Yet  not 
even  here,  that  spring  would  infallibly  only  do  equatorial  men  recognize  the 
follow  winter,  and  summer  be  sue-  existence  of  the  year  as  a natural  epoch 
ceeded  in  due  course  by  autumn?  And,  quite  as  much  as  other  men-not  only 
to  go  a step  farther  back,  how  did  the  do  equatorial  savages  celebrate  annual 
plants  and  animals,  in  all  parts  of  the  feasts,  count  ages  by  years,  and  per- 
world  alike,  come  originally  to  discover  form  certain  rites  in  certain  months 
and  adapt  themselves  to  all  these  only-but  also  animal  and  vegetable 
things?  How  did  the  bee  know  that  nature  recognizes  the  year;  trees  have 
she  must  gather  honey  all  the  uay  from  their  month  for  blossoming  and  fruit- 
every  opening  flower,”  the  summer  ing,  birds  their  month  for  assuming  the 
through,  in  order  to  use  it  up  as  bodily  plumage  of  courtship,  for  nesting  and 
fuel  in  winter?  How  did  the  plants  hatching,  almost  as  markedly  as  else- 
learn  when  to  blossom  and  produce  where.  The  recognition  of  the  year 
seed?  In  one  word,  how  did  the  sea-  both  by  man  and  by  nature  is  not  there- 
sons  come  to  be  automatically  recog-  fore  entirely  dependent  upon  the  differ- 

ence  of  summer  and  winter,  as  such. 
That  they  are  automatically  recog-  We  must  go  deeper,  and  I think,  when 
nized,  even  by  plants,  quite  apart  from  we  come  to  consider  geological  time, 
the  stimulus  of  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  much  deeper,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
rain,  a single  fact  (out  of  many  like  it)  the  true  character  of  yearliness— a word 
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which  I venture  here  to  coin  to  express 
this  meaning. 

Have  you  ever  quite  realized  what  the 
tropical  year  is  like?  Suppose  you  are 
living  on  or  near  the  equator,  then  in 
December  the  sun  is  south  of  you  and  at 
its  greatest  distance  away;  you  have,  so 
to  speak,  a relative  winter.  But  in 
March  the  sun  is  overhead;  it  is  now 
full  midsummer.  By  the  end  of  June 
the  sun  has  gone  north,  and  is  once 
more  on  a tropic;  you  have  a second 
winter;  not  much  of  a winter,  I admit, 
but  still,  a relative  winter.  By  Septem- 
ber he  has  returned  overhead  again,  and 
you  are  enduring  a second  summer.  In 
December  he  has  once  more  retreated 
to  the  southern  tropic  (Capricorn),  and 
it  is  comparative  winter.  Thus  the 
equatorial  year  consists  of  four  distinct 
seasons,  in  two  of  which  the  sun  stands 
directly  overhead,  while  in  two  he  is  at 
his  northern  or  southern  limit.  I may 
add  that  the  effect  is  always  curious 
when,  as  you  face  the  sun,  you  see  that 
he  is  moving  in  his  diurnal  path,  not 
from  left  to  right  (“the  way  of  the  sun,” 
as  we  say),  but  from  right  to  left  (or 
“widdershins”).  You  are  never  till  then 
aware  how  natural  and  inevitable  has 
seemed  the  opposite  direction;  when  you 
find  it  reversed  the  effect  is  surpris- 
ing. 

Now,  the  distance  to  which  the  sun 
travels  north  or  south  of  you,  if  you  live 
on  the  equator— I use  ordinary  terms 
instead  of  astronomical  ones  for  sim- 
plicity’s sake — is  so  comparatively  small 
that  within  the  tropics  themselves  you 
never  notice  much  difference  as  to  the 
amount  of  heat  between  one  period  of 
the  year  and  another.  In  equatorial 
countries  the  day  and  night  tempera- 
ture is  much  the  same  all  the  year 
round:  if  the  country  be  plain  it  is  al- 
ways hot;  if  mountainous,  like  the  dis- 
trict about  Bogota,  it  is  “a  perpetual 
spring;”  one  day  is  always  much  the 
same  as  the  one  that  went  before  and 
the  one  that  comes  after  it.  Even  on 
the  actual  tropics,  again,  the  difference 
is  too  slight  to  make  any  marked 
change  in  the  temperature;  people  liv- 


ing on  the  northern  tropic  (Cancer),  for 
example,  have  the  sun  vertical  to  them 
on  June  21,  and  some  forty-three  de- 
grees south  of  them  on  December  21. 
Nevertheless,  the  sun  is  still  as  near 
them  and  as  powerful  as  he  is  at  Milan 
or  Venice  in  the  height  of  summer;  and 
the  consequence  is  that,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  thermometer  within  the  tropics 
and  at  sea-level  seldom  descends  below 
seventy-five  degrees  or  eighty  degrees, 
even  at  midnight  in  the  relative  win- 
ters. For  the  heating  power  of  the  sun 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  directness 
of  his  rays,  and  lessens  with  their  obliq- 
uity; in  Venice  and  Milan  they  are 
strong  enough  to  make  the  ground  very 
hot  in  July  and  August,  though  it  has 
been  cooled  before  by  a northern 
winter;  much  more,  then,  in  Jamaica  or 
Madagascar,  which  have  never  been 
cooled,  does  the  accumulated  heat  keep 
everything  warm  even  when  the  sun  is 
most  oblique — and  he  never  reaches  the 
same  obliquity  as  in  an  English  sum- 
mer. The  ground  is  hot,  the  houses  are 
hot,  wood  and  stone  are  hot,  and  they 
have  all  been  hot  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

Yet  tropical  and  equatorial  trees  and 
plants  have  their  definite  seasons  to 
flower  and  fruit,  just  the  same  as  else- 
where. This  seems  surprising  at  first 
when  one  visits  the  tropics.  You  can- 
not see  why  everything  should  not 
flower  and  fruit  the  whole  year  round 
And  yet,  at  one  time  pine-apples  are 
“in,”  at  another,  mangoes.  And  these 
seasons  differ  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres;  what  is  mango- 
winter  in  the  one  being  mango-summer 
in  the  other.  I do  not  say  the  seasons 
anywhere  in  the  tropics  differ  mark- 
edly; still,  they  do  differ;  the  tropical 
year  is  divided  into  times  and  months 
for  agriculture  just  as  much  as  any 
other.  Thus  tnere  are  regular  dates  in 
each  hemisphere  for  planting,  tending 
and  cutting  the  sugar-cane.  Now,  what 
is  the  reason  of  these  changes  in  vege- 
tation, when  temperature  remains  so 
constant?  Why  do  not  trees  and 
shrubs  of  each  kind  flower  up  and  down 
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throughout  the  year  irregularly— now 
one  individual  and  now  another?  Why 
are, there  seasons  for  things  at  all  in  the 
tropics  ? 

The  answer  is,  because  the  same 
causes  which  produce  summer  and  win- 
ter in  temperate  climates  * produce 
other  changes  of  other  sorts  in  the 
tropical  region.  The  temperature,  it  is 
true,  remains  the  same,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same;  but  the  meteorological 
Conditions  vary.  Even  with  ourselves, 
summer  is  not  only  hotter  but  also 
drier  than  winter;  winter  is  marked  by 
rain  and  snow  as  well  as  by  lowered 
temperature.  In  the  tropics,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rather  the  summer  or 
summers  that  are  wet,  for  there  is  a 
certain  moving  zone  of  equatorial  calms 
in  which  it  practically  keeps  on  raining 
always.  But  the  zone  is  not  fixed;  it 
flits  with  the  sun.  When  the  sun  goes 
northward  for  the  northern  summer  the 
rainy  zone  goes  with  him;  when  he 
turns  southward  again  the  zone  shifts 
after  him.  Thus  places  on  or  near  the 
two  tropics  have  one  rainy  season  a 
year,  while  places  on  the  equator  have 
usually  twTo.  The  intervening  dry  sea- 
sons are  very  often  dry  and  parched, 
indeed;  and  where  this  is  markedly  the 
case,  the  rainy  season  acts  just  as 
spring  does  in  the  north,  or  as  the  inun- 
dation does  in  Egypt:  it  is  the  beginning 
of  vegetation.  The  plants  that  were 
dry  and  dormant  during  the  arid 
months  wake  up  into  fresh  life;  the 
branches  put  forth  new  leaves;  the 
brown  seeds  germinate;  the  flowers  ap- 
pear; and  in  due  time  the  fruit  ripens. 
Everything  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
the  recurrence  of  the  rainy  season,  just 
as  everything  in  India  depends  upon 
the  bursting  of  the  monsoons,  and 
everything  in  Egypt  on  the  rising  of  the 
Nile.  I have  seen  a dry  plain  in  Ja- 
maica bare  and  brown  one  day,  and 
covered  six  or  eight  inches  high  with 
fresh  green  waving  guinea-grass  the 
day  but  one  after.  The  rains  had  come 
meanwhile,  and  nature  had  awaked 
with  more  than  spring-like  awakening. 
In  those  hot  climates  everything  grows 


by  magic  as  soon  as  it  gets  the  needed 
water. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  in  half  the 
world  the  seasons,  organically  speaking 
—I  mean,  the  seasons  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life— depend  upon  heat  and  cold, 
summer  and  winter,  snow  or  sunshine; 
but  in  the  other  half  they  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  drought  and  rain- 
fall. Even  as  near  home  and  as  far 
north  as  Algeria,  the  summer  is  far  too 
dry  and  dusty  for  agriculture;  the 
autumn  rains  set  in  about  October  or 
November;  they  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  ploughing;  and  the  winter 
becomes  for  most  purposes  the  practi- 
cal summer.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
at  their  best  in  January  and  February; 
the  fields  are  full  of  flowers  up  to  March 
or  April;  in  June,  July  and  August  the 
country  is  an  arid  and  weary  desert. 
But  the  seasons  for  dates  are  almost  re- 
versed; they  ripen  in  autumn.  In 
Egypt  again,  where  everything  depends 
upon  the  inundation,  the  seasons  are 
still  more  complicated;  the  inundation 
begins  to  subside  in  October;  in  Upper 
Egypt  the  winter  season  which  follows 
is  far  the  most  important  for  agricul- 
ture, and  crops  sown  as  the  water  sub- 
sides are  reaped  from  four  to  seven 
months  after.  But  in  the  Delta,  rice, 
cotton  and  indigo  are  sown  in  the  spring 
(March  or  April)  and  harvested  in 
October,  November  and  December. 
Here,  irrigation  and  temperature  come 
in  as  disturbing  elemnts,  for  the  Delta 
feels  something  of  the  cold  of  winter. 

I could  give  many  other  instances,  but 
these  will  suffice.  As  a general  rule,  we 
may  say  that  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones  the  seasons  for  plants  and 
animals  are  ruled  by  heat  and  cold,  but 
that  in  tropical  and  even  in  sub-tropical 
climates,  rainfall  and  drought,  them- 
selves largely  due  to  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  the  ruling  factors. 

Again,  everybody  knows  that  winter 
and  summer,  and  the  other  phenomena 
which  simulate  or  accompany  them, 
such  as  wet  and  dry  seasons,  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  earth’s  axis  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which 
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the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  but 
slightly  inclined  to  it.  Now,  a year  in 
itself,  viewed  as  a measure  of  time,  is 
merely  the  period  which  it  takes  the 
earth  to  perform  one  such  complete 
revolution.  During  one-half  of  each 
such  revolution  the  north  pole  is  turned 
at  a considerable  angle  towards  the  sun, 
and  during  the  other  half,  the  south 
pole.  When  the  north  pole  is  so  turned 
we  call  it  summer  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere; when  the  south  pole  is  being 
favored,  and  the  north  is  receiving  less 
light  and  heat,  we  call  it  winter.  Let 
us  suppose  for  a moment  tnat  the  earth 
had  not  got  this  twist  or  kink  in  its 
axis;  that  the  equator  was  always  pre- 
sented exactly  towards  the  sun;  what 
then  would  happen?  Obviously,  there 
would  be  no  change  of  seasons.  The 
day  and  night  would  have  fixed  lengths 
which  never  varied;  climate  would  in 
each  place  be  uniform  and,  barring  ac- 
cidents of  elevation  or  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  the  climate  of  each 
place  would  also  depend  entirely  the 
whole  year  round  on  its  distance  from 
the  equator.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
temperature  of  a district  would  be  the 
temperature  it  now  possesses  in  March 
and  September,  only  not  quite  so  cold 
as  March  nor  so  warm  as  September, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  accumulated 
heat  from  summer  or  of  reserves  of  ice 
and  snow  from  winter.  In  one  word, 
under  such  conditions  there  would  have 
been  climates— marked  belts  of  climate; 
but  there  would  not  have  been  seasons. 

Seasons,  however,  depend  in  great 
part,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  has 
ingeniously  shown,  on  a great  many 
things  besides  this  mere  inclination  of 
one  end  or  the  other  of  the  earth 
towards  the  sun  in  June  and  January. 
Much  must  be  laid  to  the  count  of  ac- 
cumulated stores  of  heat  or  cold;  and 
(hough  accumulated  cold  is  physically 
a misnomer,  still  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  may  apply  the  words  fairly 
enough  to  the  ice-caps  of  the  pole  and 
the  glaciers  of  mountain  systems.  And 
here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  very 
core  of  our  problem;  for  the  odd  part  of 


it  is  that  seasons  (at  least  as  we  know 
(hem)  seem  to  be  quite  a recent  and  ex- 
ceptional phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
our  planet.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
geologically  speaking,  the  earth  during 
all  its  earlier  life  enjoyed,  over  all  its 
surface,  what  we  should  now  consider 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  conditions. 
England— or  rather  the  land  that  occu- 
pied the  part  of  the  earth’s  crust  where 
England  now  stands— had  a vegetation 
of  huge  tree-ferns  and  palms  and 
eycads  during  the  primary  period;  as 
late  even  as  the  middle  tertiaries  it  had 
a vegetation  like  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina or  Upper  India.  Greenland  itself, 
in  quite  recent  times,  flourished  like  a 
green  bay  tree,  and  did  not  belie  its  odd 
modern  name.  The  world  as  a whole 
enjoyed  perpetual  summer.  In  one 
word,  except  in  something  like  the 
equatorial  sense,  there  were  practically 
no  seasons.  The  sun  went  north  and 
south,  no  doubt,  as  now,  but  the  tem- 
perature, even  in  the  relative  winter, 
seems  to  have  remained  perennially 
mild  and  genial. 

It  is  true,  occasional  slight  traces  of 
glacial  epochs,  earlier  than  the  great 
and  well-known  glacial  epoch,  break 
here  and  there  the  almost  continuous 
geological  record  of  palmy  and  balmy 
world-wide  summers;  yet,  taking  the 
geological  monuments  as  a whole,  they 
show  us  few  or  no  signs  of  anything 
worth  calling  a serious  winter  till  quite 
recent  periods.  Large-leaved  evergreens 
are  still,  in  the  day-before-yesterday  of 
geology,  the  order  of  the  day;  mag- 
nolias and  liquidambars,  cinnamons'  and 
holly-oaks,  vines  and  rotang-palms, 
formed  the  forests  even  of  miocene 
Britain.  The  animals  during  all  the  ter- 
tiary period  were  of  what  we  now  re- 
gard as  tropical  or  sub-tropical  types— 
lions,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,, 
monkeys,  or  more  antique  races,  equally 
southern  in  aspect.  There  could  have 
been  little  change  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer during  this  long  warm  spell;  the 
variations  can  have  been  scarcely  more 
than  those  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons. 
The  trees  never  lost  their  leaves;  the 
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fruits  and  flowers  never  ceased  to  fol- 
low one  another;  no  interruption  of  the 
food-supply  drove  insects  to  hibernate 
in  their  silken  cocoons,  or  squirrels  and 
bears  to  lay  by  stores  of  food  or  fat  for 
the  cold  and  hungry  winter. 

Nevertheless,  taking  the  world  round 
as  it  stands,  we  must  believe  that  the 
distinction  of  seasons  grew  up,  both  for 
plants  and  animals  and  for  man  or  his 
ancestors,  during  this  age  of  relatively 
unmarked  summers  and  winters.  For 
the  tropics  more  than  anywhere  else 
preserve  for  us  to-day  the  general  fea- 
tures and  aspect  of  this  earlier  time; 
they  have  never  had  the  continuity  of 
their  stream  of  life  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  enormous  changes  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  Yet,  even  in  the  tropics,  things, 
as  we  saw,  have  seasons.  There  are 
annuals  and  perennials  there,  as  else- 
where. Each  kind  has  its  month  for 
sprouting,  for  flowering,  for  fruiting, 
for  shedding  its  seed;  and  men  in  the 
tropics,  some  of  them  long  isolated  in 
oceanic  islands,  or  in  great  insulated 
regions  like  Australia  or  New  Guinea, 
from  the  rest  of  their  kind  in  the  tem- 
perate regions,  nevertheless  know  and 
observe  the  year,  and  perform  all  their 
functions,  agricultural  or  religious,  by 
yearly  cycles.  For  example,  there  is 
among  them  all  an  annual  feast  for  the 
dead,  and  widows  mourn  their  hus- 
bands for  one  year  from  their  burial. 
Observation  of  the  year,  therefore,  both 
automatically  by  organisms  at  large 
and  consciously  by  man,  antedates  and 
is  independent  of  observation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  summer  or  winter. 

I do  not  think,  however,  that  man 
would  have  noted  the  merely  astro- 
nomical year— the  year  of  the  sun’s 
position— at  least  till  a relatively  late 
stage  in  culture,  if  he  had  not  first 
noticed  the  organic  year— the  regular 
recurrence  of  plant  and  animal  seasons. 
So  many  yams — that  is  to  say,  so  many 
yam-harvests — in  other  words,  so  many 
years,  is  a common  savage  way  of  reck- 
oning times  and  ages.  But  they  call  it 
“yams,”  not  summers  or  winters.  And 
when  I say  yams,  I give  that  merely  as 


a single  instance,  for  elsewhere  the 
“seed-time  and  harvest”  are  reckoned 
indifferently  in  maize  or  millet,  rice  or 
barley,  according  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  particular  people.  Even  hunting 
races  know  that  at  certain  times  of 
year  certain  foods  abound;  and  this  is 
true  of  equatorial  savages  and  equa- 
torial plants  or  animals,  as  well  as  of 
others. 

Moons  are  more  obvious  measures  of 
time  than  suns,  in  the  tropics  at  least— 
probably  everywhere;  for  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon  mean  much  to 
people  who  live  largely  out  of  doors; 
and  the  month  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
fixed  mode  of  reckoning  time  beyond  a 
day  or  two.  Most  savages  count  time 
mainly  by  so  many  moons.  But  they 
must  also  have  noticed  early  that  after 
a certain  number  of  moons  (usually 
about  thirteen),  certain  fruits  or  seeds 
were  ripe  again;  especially  must  they 
have  noticed  it  when  this  recurrence 
coincided  with  the  return  of  the  rainy 
season,  or  of  some  other  annual  meteor- 
ological phenomenon,  like  the  bursting 
of  the  monsoon  or  the  Nile  inundation. 
Thus,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  men  or 
the  ancestors  of  men  (one  cannot  draw 
precise  lines  here)  must  probably  have 
observed  a certain  rough  relation  be- 
tween the  months  and  the  vegetative 
cycles;  after  so  many  moons,  about  say 
thirteen,  the  yams,  or  the  mangoes,  or 
the  grains,  are  ripe  again.  Tnese  or- 
ganic years,  I take  it,  must  have  been 
noticed  before  the  astronomical  ones. 
For  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  more  and 
more  believed  that  man  is  of  pre-glacial 
origin;  and  even  if  something  worth 
calling  a man  were  not,  then  at  least 
man’s  pre-human  ancestors  go  back  far 
into  the  tertiary  period.  Only  later 
would  men  begin  to  note  that  some 
thirteen  moons,  and  the  recurrence  of  a 
food-stuff,  concurred  with  a particular 
solar  season. 

Indeed,  if  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
how  much  even  now  do  any  of  us,  save 
the  most  scientific,  mean  by  the  year, 
beyond  the  visible  change  of  summer 
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and  winter?  What  we  are  thinking  of 
Is  the  leafless  trees,  the  ice  and  snow, 
the  green  grass  in  spring,  the  flowers 
and  warm  days  in  summer,  not  the  ab- 
stract astronomical  fact  of  the  earth’s 
revolution  round  the  sun,  or  the  due 
succession  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
It  is  that  visible  organic  year  that  must 
have  counted  most  with  man  from  the 
first;  though  no  doubt  its  meaning  and 
reality  are  much  more  vividly  present 
since  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  we  live 
nearer  to  the  north  or  south  pole;  while 
at  the  equator  the  year  is  to  the  last  a 
much  more  inconspicuous  period— a 
largely  artificial  mode  of  reckoning. 

Still,  from  the  very  first,  there  was 
one  element  of  diversity  in  the  year 
which  must  have  struck  all  men,  in  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones  at  least, 
perhaps  even  in  a certain  way  in  the 
tropics.  I mean  the  varying  length  of 
the  day,  always  perceptible  in  the 
frigid  and  temperate  zones;  for  as 
soon  as  men  in  these  regions  began  to 
think  and  to  observe  at  all,  they  must 
have  noticed  that  the  days  increased  in 
their  summer,  and  lessened  in  their 
winter;  and  they  must  have  learned  to 
correlate  this  waxing  and  waning  of 
the  day  with  the  appearance  or  abund- 
ance of  certain  fruits,  seeds,  birds, 
fishes,  game,  roots  and  other  food-stuffs. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that,  all  the  world 
over,  men  do  now  celebrate  the  solstices 
and  the  equinoxes  as  special  feasts;  and 
the  close  similarity  in  most  such  cele- 
brations leads  one  to  suspect  that  the 
custom  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
very  remote  time  when  the  human 
family  was  still  a single  continuous 
body. 

In  the  tropics,  it  is  true,  the  days  vary 
so  little  that  this  difference  in  itself  is 
not  likely  to  have  struck  primeval 
man.  But  there,  another  point  would 
come  in— the  annual  movement  of  the 
sun  overhead  from  south  to  north  and 
vice  versa  ; and  though  this  would  be 
less  directly  important  to  human  life 
than  in  temperate  regions,  it  would  still 
be  indirectly  important.  It  would  bring 


the  rain  with  it.  In  Europe,  of  course, 
and  in  temperate  America,  we  can  see 
at  once  that  the  return  of  the  sun  north- 
ward must  always  have  meant  spring, 
the  increase  of  food-stuffs,  the  promise 
of  corn  or  maize,  the  suggestion  of 
harvest;  and  we  can  therefore  under- 
stand why  the  midwinter  feast,  when 
the  sun  after  his  long  journey  south  be- 
gins to  move  visibly  north  again,  should 
have  been  both  in  pagan  and  Christian 
times  the  great  festival  of  rejoicing  for 
the  men  of  the  north  temperate  region. 
Day  by  day  they  saw  the  sun  recede 
and  the  cold  deepen;  at  last,  one  even- 
ing, he  sets  a little  nearer,  and  they 
know  that  he  has  not  deserted  them  for- 
ever. Similarly,  the  promise  made  at 
Yule  begins  to  be  realized  at  that  other 
great  feast  of  the  spring  equinox,  which 
we  still  call  in  England  by  its  ancient 
heathen  title  of  Easter;  the  day  by  that 
time  has  got  the  better  of  the  night,  and 
“the  Sun  dances  on  Easter  Sunday”  in 
commemoration  of  his  completed  vic- 
tory over  the  combined  powers  of  win- 
ter and  darkness.  In  the  tropics,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Connection  is  less  clear; 
but  even  here  the  shifting  of  the  sun’s 
apparent  place  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  shifting  of  the  rain-zone;  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  long  (after 
man  was  man)  before  tropical  savages 
began  to  perceive  a constant  relation 
between  the  movements  of  the  sun  to 
north  or  south,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  fertilizing  rainy  season.  We  must 
remember  that  savages,  with  their  im- 
provident habits,  are  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  rain  than  we  are,  and  that 
magical  ceremonies  for  breaking  up  a 
drought  are  among  their  commonest 
and  most  universally  diffused  supersti- 
tions. 

On  the  whole,  then,  before  the  coming 
on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  plants  and  animals  on 
the  one  hand  had  learned  organically  and 
automatically  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  year  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
it;  and  that  men  or  the  progenitors  of 
men  on  the  other  hand  had  also  learned 
to  correlate  the  recurrent  seasons  of 
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food  supply  with  the  movements  of  the 
sun,  though  nothing  equivalent  to  win- 
ter and  summer  as  we  know  them  to- 
day existed  as  yet  on  any  part  of  our 
planet.  I say  advisedly  “on  any  part 
of  our  planet,”  because  even  near  the 
pole  itself  remains  of  a sub-tropical 
vegetation  in  tertiary  times  have  been 
amply  indicated.  Nevertheless,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  then,  as  in  the 
tropics  now,  we  may  gather  that  plants 
and  animals  ran  through  annual  cycles 
—that  the  year,  as  I have  put  it,  was 
organically  recognized.  Trees  had  their 
times  to  sprout,  to  bud,  to  flower,  to 
fruit,  to  seed,  to  shed  their  leaves  (in 
the  evergreen  way);  birds  had  their 
time  to  nest  and  hatch  out  their  young; 
insects  had  their  fixed  periods  for  lay- 
ing, for  larval  life,  for  assuming  the 
chrysalis  form,  for  becoming  winged 
beetles  or  bees  or  butterflies.  In  one 
word,  the  year  is  a terrestrial  reality, 
not  merely  an  astronomical  fact,  in  the 
tropics  now;  it  was  a terrestrial  reality 
over  the  whole  planet  in  the  tertiary 
period.  But  it  was  hardly  more 
marked,  apparently,  into  distinct  sea- 
sons than  it  is  marked  to-day  in  the 
equatorial  region.  Rainfall  and  drought 
must  have  had  more  to  do  in  determin- 
ing the  annual  cycles  than  winter  and 
summer. 

From  all  this  it  must  result  that  the 
conception  of  the  year  as  an  epoch  at 
all  (save  for  advanced  astronomy)  is 
almost  or  entirely  due  to  that  tilt  of  the 
earth’s  axis  which  causes  the  seasons— 
dry  or  wet,  cold  or  hot.  Without  the 
seasons,  in  one  form  or  other,  we  might 
have  been  ages  longer  in  discovering 
the  fact  that  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun,  and  that  some  365  days  (I  omit 
those  important  fractions)  were  needed 
for  its  revolution.  Certainly,  without 
the  seasons,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  occur  in  the  tropics,  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  could  hardly  have  assumed  its 
fixed  annual  cycles,  nor  could  early  men 
have  caught  at  the  idea  cf  the  year  at 
all  as  a period  of  time,  a unit  of  meas- 
urement. 

Before  the  glacial  epoch,  in  particular, 


the  discovery  ol  the  year,  organically  or 
consciously,  must  have  been  much  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now  in  high  latitudes. 
It  must  have  been  almost  as  difficult  in 
what  are  now  the  temperate  zones  as  it 
is  to-day  in  the  tropics.  Far  north  or 
south,  of  course,  the  length  of  the  day 
would  tell;  and  within  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  circles  the  long  night  would 
form  an  unmistakable  feature.  But  if 
the  plane  of  the  equator  had  always 
found  itself  vertical  to  the  sun,  there 
could  have  been  no  recognition  of  the 
year  at  all,  either  organic  or  conscious. 
In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  organic  life,  the  year  does  not  mean 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun:  it  means  the  apparent  northward 
and  southward  movement  of  the  sun  on 
either  side  of  the  equator;  it  means  the 
seasons,  whether  recognized  as  winter 
and  summer,  or  as  dry  and  wet  periods 
That  is  really  the  year  as  man  knows  it, 
as  plants  and  animals  have  always 
known  it. 

With  the  coming  on  of  +he  great  cold 
spell,  however,  the  importance  of  the 
seasons  in  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones,  perhaps  also  even  in  the  tropics, 
became  much  more  marked.  I will  not 
here  go  into  the  suggested  reasons  for 
that  vast  revolution,  perhaps  the 
greatest  our  planet  has  ever  suffered. 
Most  physicists  now  accept  more  or 
less  the  theory  put  forward  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Mr.  Croll,  which  sets  it 
down  to  a period  of  extreme  eccen- 
tricity in  the  earth’s  orbit;  but  some 
weight  must  also  be  allowed,  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  has  clearly 
shown,  to  the  local  arrangement  of  land 
and  water  on  the  globe  at  the  time  of 
its  origin,  as  well  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
mountain  ranges  just  then  at  the 
poles,  and  to  other  purely  terrestrial 
causes.  Never  before,  in  all  prob- 
ability, had  the  poles  been  occupied  by 
great  glacier-clad  mountains.  It  seems 
most  likely,  indeed,  that  we  are  now 
practically  at  the  end  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  that  if  only  we  could  once 
get  rid  of  the  polar  ice-caps,  which 
keep  a stock  of  chilliness  always  laid 
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on  (I  speak  the  quite  comprehensible 
language  of  everyday  life),  we  might  re- 
cur forthwith  to  the  warm  and  almost 
imperceptible  winters  of  the  pre-glacial 
period.  But,  as  things  stand,  the  stock 
of  ice  at  the  poles  never  gets  melted 
away  in  the  existing  northern  or  souths 
era  summer;  fresh  ice  accumulates  on 
top  of  the  old  mass  with  each  winter; 
prevailing  winds,  blowing  over  this  ice, 
chill  regions  lying  much  further 
towards  the  tropics;  icebergs  detach 
themselves  and  float  off,  thus  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  the  middle 
zones;  arctic  or  antarctic  currents 
spread  round  the  coasts  and  absorb  the 
solar  heat  in  enormous  quantities.  We 
have  only,  to  remember  the  trenchant 
difference  in  England  between  a parch- 
ing cold  east  wind  and  a mild  sou- 
wester  to  realize  what  an  immense  part 
these  polar  ice-caps  and  frozen  high- 
lands play  in  the  production  of  our  ex- 
isting winter.  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Hima- 
layas, Rocky  Mountains,  further  assist 
in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  currents  in  the 
sea  may  cut  either  way;  the  Gulf 
Stream  makes  England  warm,  while 
are  Arctic  Current  makes  Labrador, 
much  further  south,  practically  unin- 
habitable. 

Ever  since  the  glacial  epoch,  there- 
fore, it  has  been  quite  easy  for  man  in 
the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  to  rec- 
ognize the  year  as  a natural  reality. 
The  annual  cycles  of  heat  and  cold  are 
far  too  marked  to  be  overlooked  by  any- 
body. Organically,  they  made  them- 
selves felt  at  once  by  extraordinary 
changes  induced  in  the  fauna  and  flora. 
Before  the  steady  advance  of  the  an- 
nual cold  wave,  vegetation  had  perforce 
to  alter  its  ways.  The  large-leaved 
evergreens  went  out  altogether  in 
frigid  and  high  temperate  regions;  de- 
ciduous trees,  or  needle-leaved  types 
like  the  pines  and  firs,  took  the  place  of 
the  luxuriant  miocene  foliage  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  Every  autumn, 
the  lager  number  of  trees  and  shrubs 
learned  to  shed  their  leaves  altogether; 
every  spring  they  came  out  anew  in 
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fresh  green  and  in  masses  of  blossom. 
Similarly  with  animals.  Birds  learned 
to  migrate,  or  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  winter;  insects  learned  to 
hibernate  in  the  egg  or  the  cocoon;  pigs 
fattened  themselves  on  mast  against 
the  frozen  time;  moles  slept  over  win- 
ter; squirrels  hoarded  nuts  for  a store  to 
bridge  over  heavy  frosts;  frogs  retired 
to  the  warmer  mud  in  the  depths  of 
ponds ; adders  coiled  themselves  in  holes 
and  dozed  away  the  cold  season.  In- 
numerable adaptations  sprang  up  at 
once,  those  species  or  individuals  which 
failed  to  meet  the  new  conditions  per- 
ishing in  the  struggle.  In  proportion 
as  we  recede  from  the  tropics,  the  more 
marked  do  the  annual  cycles  of  life 
thus  induced  become,  many  species 
practically  ceasing  to  exist  as  such  for 
several  months  of  the  year,  and  being 
only  potentially  representeu  by  eggs, 
germs  or  seeds,  and  sometimes  by  dor- 
mant  pregnant  females. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  cause  of 
the  seasons  as  a whole  is  the  obliquity 
of  the  earth’s  axis,  with  the  resulting 
inclination  of  either  pole  toward  the 
sun  alternately,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  seasons  and  the  climate  in 
each  particular  country  depend  in  part 
upon  many  minor  contributory  causes. 
It  is  not  merely  nearness  to  or  distance 
from  the  equator  that  counts;  we  have 
to  consider  also  relative  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  elevation,  prevalent 
winds,  exposure,  condensation  and 
many  other  elements  of  a complex  prob- 
lem. In  Ecuador,  for  example,  whose 
very  name  means  the  equator,  the  plain 
is  always  in  scorching  summer,  the 
mountains  are  always  in  perpetual 
spring.  The  monsoons,  again,  produce 
in  other  countries  some  curious  re- 
sults; they  themselves  depend  on  the 
change  of  relative  temperature  in  sea 
and  land  at  different  seasons;  and  they 
break  upon  the  Himalayas  with  this 
odd  and  unexpected  effect,  that  the 
snow  line  on  the  southern  side  of  that 
Vast  range  goes  very  far  down,  owing 
to  the  immense  rainfall  (or  rather  snow- 
fall) and  the  consequent  spread  of 
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snow-fields  and  glaciers;  while  on  the 
northern  side  it  descends  but  a very 
little  way,  owing  to  the  extreme  desert 
drought  and  the  great  summer  heat  of 
the  central  Asiatic  tableland.  We  have 
thus  the  apparent  paradox  that  millions 
of  Tibetans  occupy  towns  and  cultivate 
farms  to  the  north  at  a height  from 
three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
snow  line  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
same  mountains. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  then, 
and  taking  for  granted  the  now  gener- 
ally accepted  modern  view  that  the 
great  oceans  and  great  continents  have 
been  relatively  fixed  (though  liable  to 
minor  fluctuations  and  variations  of 
outline)  throughout  all  geological  time, 
and  that  the  earth’s  crust  has  not 
shifted  from  pole  to  equator  or  vice 
versa,  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  following 
probable  conclusions.  There  have  al- 
ways been  seasons  more  or  less 
marked,  and  these  have  been  more  or 
less  organically  answered  by  corre- 
sponding changes  or  cycles  of  change 
in  plants  and  animals.  Rain  and 
drought  have  in  many  cases  more  to  do 
with  such  changes  than  variations  of 
temperature.  The  seasons,  again,  are 
less  marked  in  the  tropics  than  in  tem- 
perate and  circumpolar  climates. 
Nevertheless,  even  near  the  equator, 
they  exert  and  have  always  exerted 
certain  organic  influences — have  re- 
sulted in  annual  cycles  in  the  life  of 
species.  Even  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  the  seasons  were 
probably  somewhat  more  marked  in 
the  temperate  and  polar  regions  than  in 
the  tropics,  the  longer  day  in  summer 
and  the  greater  directness  of  impact  of 
the  rays  making  the  summer  months 
always  warmer.  But  for  various  rea- 
sons, among  which  we  may  presumably 
rank  the  absence  in  early  ages  of  high 
land  at  the  poles  and  of  an  accumu- 
lated polar  ice-cap,  together  with  the 
existence  of  warm  sea  currents  from 
the  tropics  to  the  poles,  the  winters  of 
pre-glacial  ages  seem  to  have  been  rela- 
tively mild,  perhaps  (if  we  may  judge 


by  the  types  of  plant-life)  milder  than 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in 
our  own  period.  No  cold  winds  of  im- 
portance seem  then  to  have  blown  witn 
blighting  effect  from  glaciated  or  snow- 
clad  districts.  (Mars  in  our  own  time 
appears  to  enjoy  winters  somewhat  of 
this  character,  though  a little  colder, 
with  a temporary  snow-cap.)  The  sea- 
sons as  we  know  them  in  temperate  anu 
arctic  climates,  however,  seem  to  be 
largely  the  result  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
and  its  persistent  legacy  are  arctic  and 
antarctic  ice-caps.  If  we  could  once 
manage  to  get  rid  of  those,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  our  planet  might  again  enjoy 
in  all  its  zones  the  mild  and  genial  pre- 
glacial winters. 

These  are  rough  notes,  I know— mere 
adumbrations  of  a probable  truth;  but 
adequately  to  develop  the  subject 
would  require  a very  big  volume.  My 
object  here  is  simply  to  suggest  that  in 
many  inquiries,  both  into  human  and 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  must  never 
take  the  existence  of  seasons  as  we 
know  them  for  granted,  except  in  very 
recent  times.  The  year,  for  organic 
beings,  means  essentially  the  seasons; 
and  the  seasons  may  mean  and  have 
meant  many  separate  things,  as  time 
and  place  vary — heat  and  cold,  food 
and  scarcity,  foliage  and  leaflessness, 
drought  and  wet;  longer  or  shorter 
days,  the  midnight  sun  and  the  winter 
darkness;  hibernation  and  wakefulness; 
the  egg,  the  cocoon,  the  seed,  the  plant, 
the  flower,  the  fruit;  dormancy  or 
vitality.  According  as  human  life 
started  at  the  poles  or  the  equator,  for 
instance,  it  would  view  in  the  beginning 
many  things  differently.  All  I wish  to 
point  out  now  is  merely  this,  that  we 
must  bear  such  possibilities  ever  ;n 
mind;  and  that  we  must  never  take  it 
for  granted  in  any  problem,  human  or 
biological,  that  the  seasons  were  always 
just  what  we  know  them,  or  that  the 
year  to  any  organic  being  meant  any- 
thing more  than  the  seasonal  cycle  then 
and  there  prevalent. 


Grant  Allen. 
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From  Tlie  Speaker. 

JANE  AUSTEN. 

The  appeal  by  Lord  Northbrook  and 
others  for  a memorial  window  to  Jane 
Austen  in  Winchester  Cathedral  will, 
we  do  not  doubt,  meet  with  a ready  re- 
sponse. There  never  was  a time,  we 
fancy,  when  Miss  Austen’s  hold  upon 
the  public  was  stronger  than  it  is  just 
now.  In  these  days  of  notorious  adver- 
tisement, there  is  something  singularly 
refreshing  in  the  story  of  that  unassum- 
ing life,  mostly  passed  in  peaceful 
country  homes,  with  few  excitements 
beyond  a sojourn  in  Southampton  or 
in  Bath.  In  these  days  of  stormy  per- 
sonalities there  is  something  singularly 
restful  in  the  picture  of  that  serene  and 
cheerful  lady,  who  never  grew  old,  with 
her  bright  eyes  and  her  full,  round 
cheeks,  playfully  adopting  caps  as  a 
symbol  of  old-maidhood  at  an  age  when 
many  women  draw  lovers  round  them 
still,  sitting  in  her  quiet  family  circle, 
writing  at  her  mahogany  desk,  and  hid- 
ing her  work  with  blotting-paper  if 
any  stranger  came  into  the  room;  al- 
ways reserved,  observant,  sensible,  good- 
tempered,  keenly  alive  to  every  little 
foible  in  the  people  whom  she  studied 
and  portrayed;  an  enemy  to  sentiment, 
an  enemy  to  anything  that  was  violent, 
or  affected,  or  grotesque;  smiling  ever, 
like  the  world  her  fancy  dwelt  in,  and 
never  stooping  to  reveal  herself.  What 
is  the  charm,  one  asks,  that  gives  to 
those  six  little  masterpieces,  so  modestly 
produced,  their  lasting  audience  and  ap- 
peal? It  lies,  above  all,  in  three  strong 
characteristics— in  their  fidelity,  their 
shrewd  insight,  their  abounding  humor. 
No  great  artist  ever  chose  her  ground 
more  clearly  from  the  first.  No  one 
ever  confined  herself  more  rigidly  to 
that  small  section  of  the  world  which 
she  knew  intimately  well.  Her  people 
were  often  dull  and  humdrum  people. 
The  incidents  of  their  lives,  the  little 
round  of  visits  and  of  dinners,  of  shop- 
ping, picnics,  tea-parties  and  balls,  were 
simple  and  trivial  enough.  And  yet, 
with  the  keen  eye  which  misses  no  de- 
tail. and  with  “the  exquisite  touch 


which, ” in  Scott’s  generous  compli- 
ments, “renders  commonplace  things 
interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scription,” their  creator  makes  us  know 
them,  as  we  only  know  the  friends 
with  whom  we  have  lived  long.  It  is 
from  the  small  touches,  from  the  elabo- 
rate and  minute  detail,  that  this  im- 
pression of  life-like  fidelity  comes.  The 
author  spares  no  pains  to  stamp  her 
scenes  upon  us.  Critics  have  pointed 
out  this  trait,  readers  have  noticed  it,  at 
every  turn.  In  “Mansfield  Park”  it 
takes  five  pages  to  settle  which  ladies 
are  to  go  in  which  carriages  on  a day’s 
excursion  to  Sotherton  Court.  In  the 
same  novel  it  takes  Henry  Crawford 
seven  pages  to  tell  his  sister  that  he 
means  to  propose  to  Fanny  Price.  It 
takes  Miss  Bates  a couple  of  pages  to 
invite  Miss  Woodhouse  in  to  see  her 
piano.  And  nowhere  is  this  minute- 
ness of  observation  seen  more  clearly 
than  in  the  often-quoted  scenes  of 
Fanny  Price’s  visit  to  her  sordid,  dingy 
home,  and  of  the  strawberry-picking  in 
Mr.  Knightley’s  garden.  No  one  has 
played  with  more  skill  or  exactness  on 
the  finer  notes  of  comedy  and  irony  in 
life. 

But  above  this  gift  of  minute  obser- 
vation stand  out  the  shrewd  sagacity 
and  insight  which  make  these  elab- 
orately painted  figures  live.  Tt  is  won- 
derful how,  working  as  she  does  in  so 
small  a range  and  with  such  small  re- 
sources, Miss  Austen  differentiates  her 
people.  The  wealth  of  her  minor  char- 
acters especially,  all  so  broadly  treated 
and  yet  so  delicately  touched,  bears 
striking  witness  to  her  powors.  No 
doubt  her  success  is  not  always  the 
same.  No  doubt,  in  spite  of  Macaulay’s 
thorough-going  denial,  there  are  too 
many  resemblances  between  the  rather 
shadowy  and  self-assured  young  clergy- 
men who  sometimes  figure  as  the  heroes 
of  her  tales.  No  doubt,  like  every  other 
great  novelist,  Miss  Austen  sometimes 
failed  to  make  her  hero  hold  the  field. 
No  doubt,  now  and  then,  that  irresis- 
tible satiric  humor  tempted  her  to 
touches  of  caricature.  Lady  Bertram’s 
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indolent  apathy,  Sir  Walter  Elliot’s  as- 
tonishing arrogance,  Mr.  Collins’  bla- 
tant absurdity,  and  Darcy’s  stubborn 
pride  may  be  a little  overdone.  No 
doubt  the  same  sharp  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous, joined  to  her  fastidious  and 
impenetrable  reserve,  may  account  for 
the  severity  of  satire  which  this  young 
lady,  whom  all  children  loved,  ever  put 
on  as  armor  when  she  wrote  about  a 
child.  But  how  searchingly  she  read 
and  knew  her  fellow-men,  and  above 
all  her  fellow-women!  We  have  some- 
times wondered  whether  the  country 
society  of  Miss  Austen’s  day  was  really 
so  sternly  practical  as  she  implies,  or 
whether  her  natural  recoil  from  Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s  heroines  of  bombast  and 
hysteria  did  not  lead  her  to  depict  the 
life  about  her  as  even  more  resolutely 
unromantic  than  it  was.  Even  among 
her  heroines  strong  feeling  hardly  ever 
shows.  Once  Anne  Elliott  comes  pa- 
thetical  near  it,  but  even  then  it  is  at 
once  repressed.  Marriage,  of  course,  is 
assumed  to  be  the  prime  object  of  al- 
most every  young  woman  who  appears. 
But  there  must  be  no  excess  of  senti- 
ment about  it.  “I  would  have  every- 
body marry  if  they  can  do  it  properly,” 
says  that  charming  Mary  Crawford 
whom  some  presumptuous  heretics  pre- 
fer to  Fanny  Price,  and  that  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  Miss  Austen 
approaches  the  question.  These  young 
ladies  have  too  well-balanced  a judg- 
ment and  too  strong  a sense  of  humor 
for  their  emotions  to  sweep  them  off 
their  feet.  “It  is  better  to  know  as  lit- 
tle as  possible, ' says  Charlotte  Lucas 
candidly,  “of  the  defects  of  the  person 
with  whom  you  are  to  pass  your  life;” 
and  when  the  person  in  question  is  Mr. 
Collins,  no  doubt  the  maxim  holds.  Al- 
most invariably,  when  it  comes  to  the 
proposal,  the  author  drops  her  habit  of 
detail,  and  generalizes  in  the  most  prac- 
tical spirit.  Mr.  Knightley  is,  we  think, 
the  only  hero  who  is  allowed  to  make 
genuine  and  determined  love.  And  yet, 
kept  at  a distance  as  we  are  in  this 
stern  atmosphere  of  self-control,  we 
know  these  heroines  as  if  we  had  been 
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meeting  them  for  years,  and  one  and  all 
they  move  and  breathe  before  us — the 
gentle,  sad  Anne  Elliot,  the  shy  and 
loyal  Fanny  Price,  the  bright  and  fear- 
less Elizabeth  Bennet,  the  sturdy, 
capable,  exasperating  Emma— as  only 
the  immortal  women  in  the  world  of  fic- 
tion do.  Then,  hardly  inferior — in  some 
cases  superior — to  the  heroines  in  finish 
and  acumen  are  the  inimitable  minor 
figures  that  make  up  the  play— not  only 
the  famous  Mrs.  Norris,  with  her 
cheese-paring  vulgarity,  or  the  famous 
Miss  Bates,  the  dear  little  old  maid 
with  the  dimunitive  income,  who  is  al- 
ways “popping  out  with  a thing  before 
she’s  aware,”  and  Avhom  Mr.  Knightley 
finely  describes  as  “a  standing  lesson 
how  to  be  happy,”  but  the  innumerable 
smaller  people  too— Mrs.  John  Dash- 
wood,  Mr.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Elton,  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  Doctor  Grant  and  a hun- 
dred others  who  crowd  our  memories 
and  cling  to  our  regard. 

Yet  Miss  Austen’s  consummate  humor 
is  even  greater  than  her  consummate 
art.  In  buoyant,  serene,  and  all-pervad- 
ing humor,  no  woman  has  approached 
her.  This,  after  all,  is  her  quality  of 
qualities,  the  secret  of  her  long-endur- 
ing charm.  Great  as  the  kings  of  litera- 
ture are  great,  great  like  Scott  or 
Goethe,  Hugo  or  Dumas,  we  would  not 
say  Miss  Austen  was.  Her  painting, 
as  she  truly  said,  was  the  painting  of  a 
miniature,  not  the  great  canvas  of  a 
mighty  master’s  brush.  Her  taste  and 
wisdom  are  best  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  she  realized  her  limits  and  never 
tried  to  overstep  them.  But  among  the 
kings  of  humor,  Miss  Austen,  as  a 
woman,  holds  a sovereignty  apart.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that,  unlike  the  seven 
distinguished  literary  men  in  the  well- 
known  story,  we  are  disinclined  to  put 
“Mansfield  Park”  first  among  her 
novels.  In  force  and  workmanship  no 
doubt  it  is  the  best.  But,  like  “Persua- 
sion,” Miss  Mitford’s  favorite,  it  is 
tinged  with  the  severity  of  advancing 
years,  and  has  less  of  that  genuine  com- 
edy in  which  its  author  most  excels. 
In  this  respect,  for  sheer  delightful 
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humor,  “Emma”  stands  higher,  we  hand  which  drew  Miss  Bates  might 
think  than  “Mansfield  Park,”  and  have  drawn  Juliet’s  nurse,  extravagant 


“Pride  and  Prejudice,”  the  earliest 
work  of  all,  stands  higher  still.  Who 
cares  whether  Mr.  Collins  be  or  be  not  a 
caricature?  Who  stops  to  criticise  the 
astonishing  silliness  of  Mrs.  Bennet, 
the  grim,  dry  sarcasm  of  her  husband, 
the  intolerable  rudeness  of  Darcy,  the 
impudence  of  “the  Right  Honorable 
Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh” ? The 
brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  story 
carry  us  along.  We  laugh  the  full 
laugh  of  enjoyment,  and  pursue  with 
zest  the  fortunes  of  the  tale.  The  ab- 
surdity, no  doubt,  is  greater,  but  the 
irony  is  less  than  in  the  later  books. 
And  humor,  with  its  infinite  variety  and 
its  infinite  perception,  was  Miss  Aus- 
ten’s strongest  gift.  In  that  sense  Ma- 
caulay was  justified  in  saying  that  the 


Profits  of  French  Authors.— Our  Paris 
correspondent  writes:  The  French 

author  whose  works  brought  in  most 
money  in  his  lifetime  was  Victor  Hugo. 
Their  sale  has  been  still  greater  since 
his  death.  In  that  time  they  have 
brought  in  £240,000.  Louis  Blanc  sold 
the  copyright  of  his  “History  of  the 
Revolution”  for  £20,000.  It  is  now  read 
only  in  popular  illustrated  editions,  and 
is  sold  chiefly  to  Radical  Town  Councils 
for  prizes  at  their  communal  schools. 
Thiers  obtained  the  same  price  for  the 
copyright  of  his  “History  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire.”  Chateaubri- 
and received  half  as  much  for  his 
memoirs.  Victor  Hugo  was  paid  a roy- 
alty of  one  franc  a volume  for  “Bug- 
Jargal,”  “Hans  d’lslande,”  and  “Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.”  The  latter  was,  next 
to  “Les  Miserables,”  his  most  popular 
work  of  fiction.  “Les  MisSrables” 
would  never  have  been  written  had  not 
Eugene  Sue  found  telling  subjects  in 
the- slaughter-house  men,  seamstresses 
and  concierges  who  figure  in  “Les  Mys- 
tSres  de  Paris.”  La  BruySre  was  god- 
father of  his  publisher’s  daughter,  Mile. 


as  in  some  respects  the  criticism  may 
seem.  In  imagination,  scope  and 
power,  other  novelists  surpass  Jane 
Austen;  but  in  the  rich  and  penetrating 
humor  with  which  she  illuminates  the 
humblest  theme,  we  venture  to  think 
that  she  has  no  superior  at  all.  We 
have  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  al-  i 
ready  a memorial  to  a still  more  cele- 
brated humorist,  who,  with  a genius 
more  vivid  and  intense,  but  by  methods  I 
less  legitimate  and  fine,  won  in  a later 
generation  the  laughter  and  the  love  of  < 
men.  It  is  high  time  that  we  raised  at 
Winchester  that  memorial,  which  Ma- 
caulay planned,  to  the  earlier  writer 
who  has  immortalized  forever  the  pure 
and  simple  comedy  of  English  life. 


Micliallet.  He  gave  her  as  a christen- 
ing gift  the  copyright  of  “Les  Carac- 
teres.”  The  work  brought  her  £4,000. 
“Emile,”  a work  that  revolutionized 
education,  brought  Rousseau  £240.  No- 
body reads  it  now,  unless  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  literature  of  the  last 
century.  Flaubert  sold  the  copyright  of 
“Madame  Bovary”  for  £16  to  Michael 
Levy,  who  made  a fortune  out  of  that 
book  and  Renan’s  works.  Renan  signed 
an  agreement,  which  he  never  sought  to 
evade,  when  he  was  a mere  essayist. 
He  was  to  receive  a fixed  annuity  from 
Levy  in  return  for  all  he  might  write, 
and  he  bound  himself  to  furnish  a cer- 
tain number  of  works  in  a given  time. 
The  income  seemed  wealth  to  him 
when  he  signed  the  agreement,  but  the 
merest  mess  of  pottage  in  after  life 
Old  Dumas  was  paid  a centime  a letter 
for  his  feuilleton  of  “La  San  Felice 
He  had  been  paid  by  the  line,  but  the 
lines  were  so  short  that  the  publishei 
felt  he  did  not  receive  full  value 
French  literary  rules  favored  Damns. 
London  Daily  News. 
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April , etc. 


APRIL. 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter; 

Then,  the  moment  after, 

Weep  thy  girlish  tears! 

April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a lover  greetest, 

If  I tell  thee,  sweetest, 

All  my  hopes  and  fears, 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter, 

But,  the  moment  after, 

"Weep  thy  golden  tears! 

William  Watson. 


A BALLAD  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

King  Philip  had  vaunted  his  claims; 

He  had  sworn  for  a year  he  would  sack 
us; 

With  an  army  of  heathenish  names 
He  was  coming  to  fagot  and  stack  us; 
Like  the  thieves  of  the  sea  he  would 
track  us, 

And  shatter  our  ships  on  the  main; 

But  we  had  bold  Neptune  to  back  us— 
And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain?  • 

His  caracks  were  christened  of  dames 
To  the  kirtles  whereof  he  would  tack  us; 
With  his  saints  and  his  gilded  stern- 
frames 

He  had  thought  like  an  eggshell  to  crack 
us; 

Now  Howard  may  get  to  his  Flaccus, 

And  Drake  to  his  Devon  again, 

Ana  Hawkins  bowl  rubbers  to  Bacchus — 
For  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 

Let  his  Majesty  hang  to  St.  James 
The  axe  that  he  whetted  to  hack  us; 

He  must  play  at  some  lustier  games 
Or  at  sea  he  can  hope  to  out-thwack  us; 
To  his  mines  of  Peru  he  would  pack  us 
To  tug  at  his  bullet  and  chain; 

Alas!  that  his  greatness  should  lack  us!— 
But  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 

ENVOY. 

Gloriana! — the  Don  may  attack  us 
Whenever  his  stomach  be  fain; 

He  must  reach  us  before  he  can  rack 
us,  ... 

And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain? 

Austin  Dobson. 


EARTH’S  SECRET. 

Not  solitarily  in  fields  we  find 

Earth’s  secret  open,  though  one  page  is 
there; 

Her  plainest,  such  as  children  spell,  and 
share 

With  bird  and  beast;  raised  letters  for  the  . 
blind. 

Not  where  the  troubled  passions  toss  the 
mind, 

In  turbid  cities,  can  the  key  be  bare. 

It  hangs  for  those  who  hither,  thither  fare,  \\ 

Close  interthreading  nature  with  our  kind. 

Tney,  hearing  History  speak,  of  what  men 
were, 

And  have  become,  are  wise.  The  gain  is 
great 

In  vision  and  solidity;  it  lives. 

Yet  at  a thought  of  life  apart  from  her, 

Solidity  and  vision  lose  their  state, 

For  Earth,  that  gives  the  milk,  the  spirit 
gives. 

George  Meredith. 


EAST  COAST  LULLABY. 

Day  has  barred  her  windows  close,  and 
gangs  wi’  quiet  feet; 

Nicht,  wrapt  in  coat  o’  grey,  steals  saftly 
doon  the  street; 

Birdies  deep  in  feathered  nest  bid  the 
world  adieu — 

Lullaby  and  lullaloo;  sleep,  lammie,  noo. 

One  by  one  the  glimmerin’  een  aboot  the 
harbor  dark 

Wink  an’  blink  an’  fa’  to  gloom;  scarce  is 
left  a spark. 

Ne’er  a thing  but  wind  and  waves’ll  moan 
the  lang  nicht  through — 

Lullaby  and  lullaloo;  sleep,  lammie,  noo. 

Frae  the  sea  the  wind  blaws  wild  like  a 
pibroch  shrill; 

Grant  the  Lord  there’s  naught  to  fear, 
naught  o’  wae  or  ill! 

When  ye’re  grown  my  heart  ’ll  ache,  son* 
nie,  jist  for  you — 

Lullaby  and  lullaloo;  sleep,  lammie,  noo. 

Will  ye  sail  awa’  at  dawn,  to  net  the  her- 
ran’  fine? 

Will  ye  track  the  monster  whale  yon 
where  north-lichts  shine? 

Mither-heart’s  a bonnie  star,  steady,  clear 
and  true — 

Lullaby  and  lullaloo;  sleep,  lammie,  noo. 

Speaker.  BLANCHE  LlNDSAY. 


Dream  a\ 

From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

DREAM  AND  REALITY. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  our  dreams  and  the  per- 
ceptions of  our  waking  hours.  Persons, 
things,  events,  present  the  same  char- 
acteristics, and  our  belief  in  their 
reality  is  as  absolute  in  the  sleeping  as 
in  the  waking  state.  This  last  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized: the  completeness  and  in- 
tensity of  our  own  sense  of  reality  in 
dreams.  Our  emotions  are  as  keen  and 
strong  as  when  we  are  awake;  our  joys 
often  have  a peculiarly  delicious  flavor; 
our  pains  are  as  cruel  if  not  more  so! 
The  latter  indeed  are  sometimes  mys- 
teriously poignant  and  hopeless;  they 
have  a character  of  infinity— seldom 
present  in  the  sufferings  of  actual  life. 
Who  does  not  know  the  fantastically 
horrible  torture  of  certain  nightmares? 
Who  has  not  experienced  in  dreams  that 
immensity  of  anguish  in  which  the  soul 
is  entirely  submerged?  Who  has  not 
felt  in  his  dreams — on  the  night,  say, 
after  a separation,  after  some  dearly  be- 
loved creature  has  gone  away— that 
immeasurable  desolation  which  renders 
the  moment  of  waking  so  sweet  and  re- 
invests that  love  which  may  have  re- 
ceived a chill  with  all  its  pristine 
ardor:'  In  any  case,  the  dream-anguish 
is  as  real  as  that  of  waking,  and  we  take 
it  just  as  seriously.  The  existence  of 
what  we  see  and  feel  is  exactly  as  evi- 
dent in  the  sleeping  as  in  the  waking 
state. 

Descartes  expresses  this  thought  very 
clearly  and  vividly  in  his  first  Medita- 
tion. “How  often  have  I not  seemed  to 
myself,  in  dreams,  to  be  in  some  par- 
ticular place,  to  be  dressed,  to  be  sitting 
by  the  fireside,  when  all  the  while  I 
was  lying  naked  in  my  bed?  My  im- 
pression at  this  present  moment  is  that 
1 see  this  paper  with  waking  eyes,  that 
tue  head  which  I shake  is  not  a drowsy 
one,  that  I stretch  forth  my  hand  con- 
sciously, of  set  purpose  and  design,  and 
that  what  hapened  to  me,  in  sleep,  is 
not  as  clear  and  convincing  as  all  this, 
let  when  I come  to  think  of  it,  I re- 
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member  that  I have  been  many  a time 
deceived  by  similar  illusions  in  sleep; 
and  as  I continue  to  ponder  on  the  mat! 
ter,  I perceive,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
there  are  really  no  certain  signs  where- 
by sleep  can  be  distinguished  from  wak- 
ing, and  that,  for  all  I know,  I may  be 
asleep  even  now.” 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  an  antith- 
esis between  the  dream  and  tne 
reality.  The  waking  world  is,  for  us, 
the  only  true  world;  the  world  of 
dreams  appears  purely  interior  and 
chimerical.  The  incoherence  and  ab- 
surdity of  dreams  astonish  and  amuse 
us;  and  we  are  confounded  by  the  no- 
tion that  we  were  able  to  credit  such 
nonsense,  even  in  our  sleep.  In  short, 
the  word  “dream”  is  a synonym  for  illu- 
sion, phantasmagoria,  all  that  is  ficti- 
tious. I will  endeavor  to  state  the 
clearest  of  the  prevailing  theories  of  the 
nature  of  dreams,  all  of  which  rest  on 
the  assumption  that  the  perceptions  of 
the  waking  state  are  true,  while  the 
visions  of  sleep  are  false;  and  all  an- 
swer, after  a fashion,  the  three  main 
questions  Whence  do  dreams  come? 
Why  are  they  incoherent?  and  Why  do 
we,  at  the  time,  mistake  them  for  reali- 
ties? First,  the  origin  of  dreams  is  ex- 
plained in  a very  simple  manner.  They 
are  partial  revivals  and  new  combina- 
tions of  sensations  previously  expe- 
rienced; that  is  to  say,  they  are  con- 
fused reflections  of  real  things.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  produced  by 
immediate  impressions,  made  upon  the 
half-awakened  senses.  A touch,  the 
way  one  is  lying,  the  state  of  the  or- 
ganic functions,  can  also  become  the 
causes  or  occasions  of  dreams.  The  in- 
coherence of  dreams  presents  no  real 
difficulty.  It  depends  upon  two  things— 
the  quiescence  of  the  “reflective  facul- 
ties”—judgment,  reason,  volition— the 
faculties  of  choice  and  control— and  the 
unbridled  sway  of  imagination,  and  the 
association  of  ideas.  As  for  our  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  objects  perceived  in 
dreams,  it  depends  on  the  mere  me- 
chanical action  of  mental  images.  It  is 
laid  down  as  a first  principle,  that  “Any 
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image  not  contradicted  by  a stronger 
image  produces  the  effect  of  a real  ob- 
ject.” Thus  the  problem  solves  itself. 
The  senses  are  asleep.  Our  mental 
images  are  no  longer  contradicted  by 
our  normal  sensations,  and  this  is  why 
we  take  them  for  realities.  Moreover, 
our  reflective  faculties  are  also  be- 
numbed, and  therefore  powerless,  in  the 
absence  of  sensation,  to  counteract  our 
mental  images  by  reason  and  recollec- 
tion. Hence  a faith  in  the  reality  of 
these  images  as  absolute  as  it  is  un- 
reasoning. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  notion  of  an 
opposition  between  dreaming  and  wak- 
ing is  a classic  and  consecrated  one;  on 
the  one  hand  illusion,  confused  reflec- 
tion and  incoherence;  on  the  other,  solid 
and  permanent  reality.  Our  object  is  to 
show  how  much  of  error  and  prejudice 
is  involved  in  this  notion,  and  that  the 
dream  and  the  reality  are  not  so  en- 
tirely unlike.  We  would  not  hence  con- 
clude that  reality  is  “chimerical,”  but 
at  least  that  it  is  provisional  and  tran- 
sitory, and  that  we  have  good  reason 
to  expect  that  we  may  sometime  awake 
from  it. 

i. 

What,  then,  are  the  differences,  usually 
considered  so  conspicuous,  between  the 
dream  and  the  re’ality? 

A notable  one,  of  which  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  speak,  were  it 
not  considered  by  many  persons  who 
have  never  reflected  on  these  questions 
the  principal  one,  is  the  alleged  gulf  be- 
tween the  dream  and  the  waking  per- 
ceptions. ‘When  I am  awake,  they 
say,  “I  can  convince  myself  of  the 
reality  of  objects,  because  my  senses 
control  one  another.  I see  what  seems 
a tree;  but  if  I have  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it,  I go  and  touch  it,  and  hesita- 
tion is  at  an  end.  The  tree  is  real,  and 
I am  not  dreaming.  Just  so,  I detect 
the  fragrance  of  a rose;  but  if  I do  not 
trust  my  sense  of  smell,  I look  for  the 
rose,  I finger  it,  and  my  certainty  be- 
comes complete.  I see  aclever  bit  of  scene- 
painting, and  I say  to  myself,  ‘Is  that 


a real  house  or  a painted  one?  I go 
near  enough  to  touch  it,  and  the  illusion  ! 
vanishes.”  In  our  waking  hours,  there- 
fore, the  reality  of  objects  is  guaranteed  \ 
to  us  by  the  agreement  of  our  different 
senses.  In  dreams,  on  the  contrary,  our  i 
senses  are  asleep,  and  we  cannot  verify  ; 
the  reality  of  our  vision.  And  this  is 
why  we  are  its  dupes  until  the  moment  I 
when  our  senses  awake,  and  we  per- 
ceive our  error. 

It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  this  con-  | 
tradiction  is  purely  imaginary.  The  » 
truth  is  that  our  senses  control  and  con- 
firm one  another  in  dreams,  exactly  as  i 
they  do  in  our  waking  hours.  I dream  | 
not  merely  that  I see  a thing,  but  that 
I touch  and  hear  it.  I dream  of  meeting 
a friend.  I fancy  that  I see  him;  but  I 
fancy  also  that  I grasp  his  hand,  and 
hear  the  tones  of  his  voice.  Upon  this  ■ 
point,  the  identity  of  the  two  states  is 
absolute.  Dreaming  as  waking,  we 
think  that  we  receive  simultaneously 
the  testimony  of  all  the  senses.  The 
object  which  appears  to  me  in  a dream 
is  an  “assemblage  of  sensations,”- 
visual,  tactile,  muscular,  auditory, 
sometimes  even  olfactory,  precisely  |r 
like  the  object  which  confronts  me 
when  I am  awake. 

Another  difference,  to  the  popular 
mind,  is  this:  “When  we  are  awake,”l 
men  say,  “the  reality  of  objects  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  consensus  of  different 
minds.  I see  a tree,  but  I am  not  the 
only  one  who  sees  it.  All  the  other 
persons  present  see  it  as  well  as  I.  I 
have  but  to  point  it  out  to  you,  and  yon 
see  it.  I touch  it,  but  you  can  touch  it 
also.  I hear  the  rustle  of  its  foliage, 
and  so  do  you.  And  this  it  is  precisely 
which  assures  me  that  the  tree  is  not 
imaginary.  If,  on  looking  in  its  direc 
tion,  you  saw  nothing  and  nobody  elsf 
saw  anything,  I should  be  forced  to  con 
elude  that  I was  under  an  hallucina 
tion.  In  practical  life,  our  perception; 
are  thus  perpetually  controlled  by  th< 
perceptions  of  others.  A sleeping  man 
on  the  contrary,  pursues  alone  and  un 
checked  the  fantastic  vision  in  his  owi 
mind.  Others  do  not  see  what  he  sees 
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nor  touch  what  he  touches,  nor  hear  seem  an  essential  characteristic  and 
what  he  hears.  He  is  enclosed  within  a distinguishing  mark  of  the  dream.  I 
luminous  but  hermetically  sealed  speak  of  its  disorderly,  wayward,  in- 


sphere.  He  is  not  in  harmony  with 
other  minds.  While  the  impressions  of 
waking  are  collective,  those  of  dreaming 
are  individual  and  incommunicable.” 
But  this  pretended  contrast  is  no 
more  real  than  the  preceding  one.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  once  wide  awake, 
we  change  our  point  of  view,  and  our 
nocturnal  vision  appears  to  us,  from  .that 
moment,  purely  interior,  solitary  and 
subjective.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  delusion,  so  long  as  ice  are 
dreaming,  things  happen  exactly  as  they 
do  when  we  are  awake.  During  the  wak- 
ing state  we  certainly  find  ourselves 
mixed  up  with  other  men,  who  see  the 
things  that  we  see;  and  in  dreams  it 
is  precisely  the  same.  Do  we  not  often 
dream  of  seeing  some  sight  in  company 
with  several  other  persons?  Do  we  not 
dream  of  conversing  with  a friend,  ex- 
changing views,  finding  ourselves  in 
agreement  with  him?  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction here,  but  rather  an  absolute 
identity  between  dreaming  and  waking. 
The  state  of  mind,  the  conviction,  the 
sensation  are  alike  in  both  cases.  The 
man  who  dreams  sees  himself,  believes 
himself,  feels  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  his  kind,  exactly  as  does  the 
waking  man.  When  we  are  roused 
from  sleep,  we  perceive  our  mistake, 
but  what  of  that?  It  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  our  faith  was  implicit  while 
our  slumber  lasted,  and  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  lies  here.  For,  after  all, 
how  do  I know  that  I shall  not  awake 
some  day  from  the  state  which  I now 
call  waking?  And  were  I to  do  so,  who 
knows  but  that  waking  state  would  it- 
self appear  to  me  like  a subjective  con- 
dition—a solitary  dream?  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  collective  testi- 
mony is  not  a decisive  test  of  the  differ- 
ence between  reality  and  illusion,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  such  things  as 
collective  hallucinations. 

Now,  however,  we  come  to  a more  im- 
portant difference;  one  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  rest,  and  does  indeed 


coherent  and  inconsistent  character. 
The  visions  of  a dream  succeed  one 
another  without  connection;  no  law 
determines  their  sequence;  they  are  the 
sport  of  unbridled  fancy,  defying,  at  all 
points,  the  normal  order  of  things.  We 
are  instantaneously  transported  from 
one  country  to  another;  we  pass,  at  a 
bound,  from  infancy  to  old  age.  The 
most  essential  laws  of  thought  are  per- 
petually violated — there  is  a grotesque 
disproportion  between  cause  and  effect. 
Metamorphoses,  disappearances,  fairy- 
like apparitions  and  inexplicable  cir- 
cumstances abound.  The  absurd  is 
realized,  and  the  so-called  law  of  con- 
tradiction is  as  little  respected  as  any 
other.  We  are  two  people  at  once,  and 
in  two  places  at  a time.  We  utter 
speeches  and  maintain  discussions  of 
which  the  logic  is  so  strange,  the  sense 
so  illusory,  the  arrangement  so  fantas- 
tic, that  we  find  it  impossible,  on  awak- 
ing, to  recover  their  thread.  An  accom 
plished  psychologist,  M.  Delbceuf,  suc- 
ceeded one  morning  in  jotting  down  the 
last  phrase  of  a book  he  had  been  read- 
ing in  his  dream,  and  which  struck  him 
as  peculiarly  lucid.  The  phrase  was  as 
follows:  “Man,  educated  by  woman, 
and  alienated  by  aberrations,  forces 
into  the  line  of  progress  the  facts  es- 
tablished by  an  analysis  of  tertiary  na- 
ture!” Here  then  surely  there  is  a 
radical  difference:  dreams  are  incohe- 
rent; reality  is  logical. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
distinction  is  any  more  valid  than  its 
predecessors.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  that  there  are 
dreams — though  not  many — in  which 
everything  proceeds  naturally  and  regu- 
larly; while  reality,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  by  no  means  exempt  from  caprice 
and  improbability.  I prefer  however  to 
make  straight  for  the  main  objection. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  the  dupes  of 
an  evident  illusion,  and  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  chaos  Of  dreams  and 
the  consistency  of  reality  is  itself  more 
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apparent  than  real.  Our  dreams  appear 
chaotic,  it  is  true,  but  the  essential 
point,  which  is  constantly  overlooked, 
is  that  they  appear  so  only  when  we  are 
awake.  Just  so  long  as  we  are  dreaming 
all  that  we  see  seems  quite  simple,  nor- 
mal, and  regular.  We  are  never  surprised 
at  what  happens;  it  appears  altogether 
natural  for  us  to  be  in  two  countries  at' 
once,  and  we  perfectly  understand  the 
transformation  of  one  individual  into 
another.  Those  of  our  own  speeches 
which  will  be  most  unthinkable  after  we 
wake,  often  seem  to  be  characterized  by 
a wonderful  perspicacity.  We  are  fain 
to  admire  the  facility,  the  spirit  and 
the  luminous  continuity  of  our  own 
talk.  We  are  delighted  at  the  address 
and  assurance  with  which  we  find  our- 
selves moving  among  pure  ideas;  our 
demonstrations  are  infinitely  cogent.  It 
is  in  dreams,  perhaps,  that  we  get  our 
very  clearest  conception  of  proof.  The 
phrase  quoted  above,  which  was  res- 
cued from  dreamland  by  M.  Delboeuf, 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dream  to  be  one 
of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  things  happen 
in  the  same  way  in  the  dreaming  and 
waking  states,  and  seem  to  us,  at  the 
time,  just  as  natural  and  regular  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  That  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dream  strike  us  as  ab- 
surd, after  we  wake,  does  not  signify. 
They  only  appear  so  by  comparison, 
and  from  the  waking  man's  point  of  view , 
which  is  plainly  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dreamer.  It  may  well  be  that  if 
ever  we  do  awake  from  what  we  now 
consider  our  waking  state,  the  things 
which  we  hold  to  be  real  and  rational 
will  appear  positively  absurd,  and  we 
shall  be  stupefied  at  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  once  clung  to  senseless  com- 
binations and  impossible  phantoms. 

A fourth  difference  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Real  life,  it  is  said,  forms  a 
continuous  whole,  while  dreams  are 
disjointed  fragments.  The  sequence  of 
my  days  constitutes  a compact  and  in- 
tegral existence.  I resume  to-day  my 
life  of  yesterday;  to-morrow  I shall  re- 
sume my  life  of  to-day.  The  course  of 


that  life  is  but  suspended  by  sleep;  I 
start  in  the  morning  from  the  point 
which  I had  reached  the  night  before. 
I find  myself  amid  the  same  surround- 
ings, busy  with  the  same  thoughts, 
harassed  by  the  same  cares,  caught  in 
the  same  gearing  of  events,  or  whirl- 
pool of  passion.  It  is  the  self-same 
thread  reunited.  But  our  dreams,  we 
are  told,  have  no  vital  interconnection. 
One  night’s  dream  has  nothing  to  do 
with  another  night’s  dream.  It  is  all 
but  certain  that  when  I fall  asleep  to- 
night I shall  not  behold  again  the  land- 
scape and  the  personages  of  last  night’s 
vision,  nor  recover  its  conditions  and 
impressions.  A delicious  romance  may 
be  succeeded  by  a diabolical  nightmare. 
In  short,  our  dreams  are  not  merely  in- 
herently and  essentially  inconsistent, 
they  are  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Some  such  thought  as  this  was  in  Pas- 
cal’s mind  when  he  wrote:  “If  we  were 
by  way  of  dreaming  the  same  thing 
every  night,  it  would  affect  us  just  as 
much  as  the  objects  which  we  see  every 
day.  Were  an  artisan  to  dream  for 
twelve  hours  each  night  that  he  was  a 
king,  he  would  be  almost  as  happy,  I 
fancy,  as  the  king  who  should  dream 
for  twelve  hours  each  night  that  he  was 
an  artisan.  But  since  no  two  dreams 
are  alike,  and  the  same  dream  is  always 
changing,  our  sleeping  visions  move  us 
much  less  than  our  waking  ones.  More- 
over, the  latter  have  comparative  con- 
tinuity, and  when  they  change  they 
change  less  abruptly;  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  we 
are  travelling,  and  then  we  say,  I feel 
as  if  I were  in  a dream.  For  life  itself 
is  a dream,  only  a trifle  less  unstable 
than  the  other.” 

But  what  are  we  to  conclude  about 
this  last  distinction  between  dream 
and  reality?  I cannot  see  that  it  is 
really  any  more  important  than  the 
others.  For  at  what  moment  do  we 
become  aware  of  the  discontinuity  and 
inconsistency  of  our  successive  dreams? 
Is  it  while  these  dreams  are  still  in 
progress?  Not  at  all.  Just  so  long  as 
the  dream  lasts,  I seem  to  be  leading  a 
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life  whose  conditions  have  always  been 
the  same.  I have  not  the  least  notion 
that  the  dream  of  the  moment  has  been 
preceded  by  other  dreams  uncon- 
nected with  it.  On  the  contrary,  ex- 
actly as  when  awake,  I have  an  impres- 
sion of  one  single,  infinite  series  of 
events;  of  an  unbroken  and  endless  evo- 
lution. It  is  really  one  more  point  of 
resemblance  between  dreaming  and 
waking;  both  convey  an  impression  of 
continuity  and  or  unity.  The  events 
of  the  dream  look  otherwise  to  us  when 
we  wake,  of  course,  but  should  we  ever 
awake  from  what  we  now  call  waking, 
may  it  not  be  that  the  seeming  conti- 
nuity of  our  present  state  would  disap- 
pear in  its  turn,  and  it  would  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  composed  of  disjointed 
and  incongruous  fragments? 

For  the  same  illusion  haunts  us  every- 
where. We  judge  our  dreams,  not  by 
what  they  are,  but  by  what  they  seem 
to  us  when  we  are  awake.  Instead  of 
noting  the  impressions  of  the  dreamer 
while  a man  dreams,  we  note  his  im- 
pressions about  his  dream  after  his 
waking.  Instead  of  asking  him 
whether  his  nocturnal  life  seemed  natu- 
ral and  reasonable  to  him  at  the  time, 
we  ask  him  whether  it  strikes  him  as 
extravagant  now.  By  so  doing,  we 
completely  invalidate  the  comparison; 
for  our  object  is  to  compare  our  normal 
life  with  our  dreaming  life;  and  if  we 
judge  our  normal  life  by  our  sensations 
while  we  are  in  it,  we  should  do  the 
same  by  the  life  of  dreams.  If  -we  in- 
sist upon  judging  our  dream  life  from 
the  waking  point  of  view,  we  ought  to 
judge  our  waking  life  from  a third 
point  of  view,  which  is  imaginary,  or 
nearly  so.  In  short,  the  things  cannot 
be  compared.  But  the  same  kind  of 
illusion  always  attends  our  transition 
from  one  state  to  another.  The  sorrows 
of  childhood  are  pronounced  trifling, 
because  their  occasions  appear  trifling 
to  us,  as  we  are  now.  To  the  bather, 
after  he  is  dried  and  dressed  and 
warmed  by  the  sunshine,  the  water  in 
which  he  has  been  voluptuously  dis- 
porting feels  icy  cold,  and  he  wonders 


how  he  endured  it.  The  man  who 
comes  out  of  brilliant  daylight  into  a 
shut-up  room  can  distinguish  nothing, 
and  wonders  how  anybody  can  see 
there.  Just  so  the  waking  man  finds 
his  dream  chimerical  and  absurd. 

All  the  other  differences  upon  which 
psychologists  have  insisted  vanish  of 
themselves.  Maine  de  Biran,  for  in- 
stance, true  to  his  pet  theory,  finds  in 
the  will  the  essential  difference  between 
sleeping  and  waking.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  dream,  according  to 
him,  is  the  absence  of  volition,  in  other 
words,  of  attention.  If  we  believe  in 
our  dreams,  despite  their  extravagance, 
it  is  precisely  because  we  give  them  no 
voluntary  attention.  We  are  thus  un- 
able to  compare  one  part  of  a dream 
with  another,  and  hence  to  detect  its 
absurdity  and  consequent  unreality. 
‘“Dreams,”  he  says,  “exclude  all  active 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  attention,  as 
is  proved  by  the  preposterous  character 
of  most  of  them.  Everything  goes  to 
show  that  the  dreaming  state  is  incom- 
patible with  that  exercise  of  voluntary 
attention  and  recollection  which  would 
enable  us  to  compare  the  different  parts 
of  a dream  among  themselves,  or  the 
entire  dream  with  reality.”  Here  we 
have  but  to  signalize  the  self-same  delu- 
sion that  has  been  noted  heretofore.  It 
seems  to  me,  after  I am  awake,  that  I 
can  have  exercised  no  volition  during 
sleep;  but  while  the  dream  lasted,  I 
was  conscious  of  performing  acts  of  vo- 
lition; I deliberated,  decided,  fixed  my 
attention,  reflected  and  compared. 
The  same  exceptions  are  to  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  immorality  of 
dreams— so  strongly  insisted  on  by  cer- 
tain authors— and  notably  by  M. 
Radestock  in  his  essay  entitled  “Schlaf 
und  Traum.”  No  doubt  we  often  find 
upon  awaking  that  we  have  committed 
in  our  dream  an  act  of  immorality,  or 
rather  of  unmorality , which  is  simply 
odious.  But  while  we  were  dreaming, 
we  had  our  moral  ideas  and  sentiments; 
our  scruples,  our  remorse,  our  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  just  as  when  awake, 
and  it  signifies  little  that  they  should 
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seem  to  us  afterwards  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly distributed.  And  so  with  that 
change  in  the  so-called  “rhythm  of 
time”  on  which  many  pschycologists 
dwell.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a change 
in  our  estimate  of  duration.  We  seem 
sometimes  to  have  lived  long  years  in 
the  few  hours  or  moments  of  slumber. 
But  this  again  is  largely  an  illusion  of 
the  waking  moment.  Once  fairly 
aroused,  we  reckon  the  duration  of  the 
events  of  our  dream  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  real  life  and  we  imagine  be- 
tween the  different  tableaux  of  the 
dream  those  necessarily  intervening 
ones  which  would  require  a long  lapse 
of  time. 

As  for  the  mutations  of  personality 
and  alterations  of  character  which 
take  place  in  dreams,  I might  dispute 
them  upon  the  same  ground,  but  I pre- 
fer to  take  a different  line.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether,  in  lieu  of  being 
transformed,  our  characters  are  not 
more  completely  characteristic  during 
dreams  than  at  other  times,  and  simply 
exhibited  more  nakedly  and  crudely.  I 
have  often  been  startled  by  the  psycho- 
logical revelations  of  the  dream.  A 
fault  or  a weakness  which  we  would 
never  confess  in  our  normal  state  will 
sometimes  come  out  with  inexorable 
clearness.  We  yield  to  the  allurement 
of  temptations  which  we  repudiate 
when  awake.  Meannesses  which  we 
had  buried  in  the  depths  of  our  being 
come  to  light.  Antipathies  which  we 
never  acknowledged,  even  to  ourselves, 
are  betrayed.  Smothered  longings 
burst  out.  Hidden  passions  are  de- 
clared. Things  happen,  as  in  a drama, 
whereby  the  very  bases  of  our  being 
are  inevitably  laid  bare.  How  often  we 
say  to  ourselves  when  awaking:  “It  is 
true!  Under  those  circumstances  I 
should  have  acted  exactly  so.  I never 
should  have  thought  it;  I am  not  proud 
of  it.  But  it  is  true.”  All  persons  who 
are  really  honest  with  themselves  have, 
some  time  or  other,  I am  sure,  expe- 
rienced this.  We  had  not  known  that 
we  were  like  that,  but  we  recognized 
ourselves. 


ii. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  but  two 
real  differences  between  dreaming  and 
waking,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  ex- 
amine the  importance  of  these.  The 
first  is  this:  that  when  I am  awake,  I 
know  there  is  another  state  which  I call 
dreaming,  whereas  while  I dream  I do 
not  know  that  there  is  another  state 
which  I call  waking.  When  I am 
awake,  I remember  that  I have 
dreamed;  that  I lived,  for  a time, 
a fantastic  and  visionary  life,  and  re- 
turned from  it  to  my  real  life,  which  is 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other.  I am  in  a “first  state,”  but  I rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  there  is  a “second 
state,”  and  it  is  precisely  because  I am 
able  to  compare  them,  that  the  one 
seems  to  me  absurd  with  reference  to 
the  other.  When  I am  dreaming,  on  the 
contrary,  I have  no  suspicion  of  another 
state,  out  of  which  I have  come,  and 
into  which  I am  to  return,  a separate 
and  radically  different  state;  I never 
compare  the  visions  of  my  dream  with 
the  scenes  of  the  waking  world,  because 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  such 
world.  If  I did  I might  find  it  absurd 
in  comparison  with  the  world  of 
dreams;  but  as  it  is  I draw  no  compari- 
sons, because  I have  no  consciousness 
of  being  in  a “second  state”  at  all,  I 
seem  always  to  have  been  living  the 
dream  life,  and  it  strikes  me,  at  the 
time,  as  perfectly  natural.  It  is  true 
that  I occasionally  ask  myself,  in  a 
dream,  whether  I may  not  be  dreaming, 
but  it  is  a mere  verbal  interrogation; 
words  which  I repeat  without  compre- 
hending their  sense.  I make  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  states;  and  the 
proof  of  this  is,  that  I invariably  reply 
to  myself  that  I am  not  dreaming,  but 
living  in  full  reality.  The  waking  state 
knows  the  dream;  the  dream  does  not 
know  the  waking  state. 

The  second  difference — the  simplest 
and  most  striking  of  all— and  in  fact, 
the  only  genuine  one,  since  it  implies 
the  one  just  noted,  is  that  we  walce  from 
our  dreams  hut  we  do  not  wake  from 
reality.  This  is  plainly  the  ground  of 


the  popular  distinction  between  reality 
and  dreams;  the  reason  why  we  take 
the  former  seriously,  and  the  latter 
not.  The  dream  is  followed  by  an 
awakening;  the  awakening  involves  a 
complete  change  in  our  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  under  the  influence  of  this 
change  that  we  smile  at  the  dream  out 
of  which  we  have  come,  and  marvel 
that  we  can  have  believed  it  so  implic- 
itly, suffered  in  it  so  keenly  or  derived 
from  it  so  delicious  a sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
awakened  man,  subjected  to  the  logic 
and  judged  by  the  principles  of  the 
awakened  man,  the  dream  appears  ri- 
diculous, disjointed  and  inconsistent. 
Each  separate  dream  is  inconsistent 
with  itself  and  all  are  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  But  now,  at  least,  and 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, we  never  awake  from  what  we 
call  waking.  We  never  pass  into 
another  state,  whence  we  might  look, 
down  upon  reality,  and  judge  it  from 
a distance,  as  we  now  judge  our 
dreams.  If  a dream  could  last  a life- 
time we  should  never  suspect  that  we 
were  deceived  by  it,  and  reality  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a life-long 
dream. 

These  two  differences  are  indisput- 
able. Are  they  also  important  and 
radical?  They  explain  the  popular  no- 
tion, but  do  they  justify  it?  We  see  the 
reason  why  dream  and  reality  are  con- 
trasted, but  is  it  just  so  to  contrast 
them?  Is  it,  in  the  first  place,  an  in- 
dubitable sign  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  two  states  that  while  I wake  I 
know  that  I have  dreamed,  whereas 
while  I dream  I do  not  know  that  I 
may  wake?  I do  not  think  so.  It  is  a 
sign  that  the  two  states  differ  in  de- 
gree, but  not  that  they  differ  in  nature. 
-The  case  frequently  occurs  among  hyp- 
notized subjects  that  they  are  first  put 
mto  a somnambulistic  state  which  is 
numbered  two,  and  then  magnetized 
gam,  just  as  if  they  were  awake,  and 
put  mto  a new  somnambulistic  state 
whmh  is  numbered  three.  And  then 
what  happens?  Why,  that  in  state 
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three  they  remember  state  two,  while  in 
state  two  they  have  no  notion  of  state 
three.  “Lucy  three”  (I  quote  from  the 
“Automatisme  Psychologique”  of  M 
Pierre  Janet,  p.  87)  “has  a complete 
recollection  of  her  normal  existence. 
She  also  remembers  her  previous  con- 
ditions of  somnambulism,  and  whatever 
she  may  have  said,  as  Lucy  two. 

It  was  a slow  and  difficult  business  to 
awaken  this  subject,  after  the  few  mo- 
ments of  syncope  already  described. 
She  first  came  back  to  ordinary  som- 
nambulism, but  Lucy  two  could  not  then 
tell  me  what  had  happened  to  Lucy  three. 
She  thought  she  had  been  sound  asleep 
and  said  nothing.”  There  is  thus  the 
same  difference  between  successive 
somnambulistic  states  that  there  is  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking.  Dream 
knows  not  waking,  any  more  than  state 
two  knows  state  three;  but  waking 
does  know  dream  as  state  three  knows 
state  two.  Yet  state  two  and  state 
three  are  states  of  the  same  nature,  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  that  dreaming 
and  waking  may  also  be  of  the  same 
nature. 

The  second  difference  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  only  one  which  is 
equally  apparent  to  the  popular  mind 
and  the  careful  investigator.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  an  awakening,  and  in 
the  other  there  is  none.  But  is  not  even 
this  rather  a superficial  and  provisional 
than  a radical  and  definitive  difference? 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  broadly  speaking, 
that  we  do  not  awake  from  reality; 
that  there  is  no  third  state  in  which 
reality  itself  appears  illusory  and  in- 
consistent; appears,  in  fact,  like  a 
dream.  The  two  points  upon  which  I 
would  insist  are  that  it  is  only  true  for 
the  time  being,  and  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  humanity. 

First,  it  is  true  only  for  the  time  be- 
ing. It  is  possible,  in  short,  that  an 
awakening  from  what  we  now  call 
waking  may  some  day  take  place.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  pass  into  a new 
state  which  will  be  to  waking  what 
waking  is  to  sleep;  or,  to  adopt  the 'lan- 
guage of  hypnotism,  it  is  possible  that 
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state  one  and  state  two  will  be  followed 
by  state  three.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  death  may  be  our  awakening  into 
the  third  state,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  idea  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  all  religions.  It  is 
possible  that  when  this  second  awaken- 
ing arrives,  we  shall  be  amazed  at  our 
previous  confidence  in  the  world  of 
sense;  amazed  that  we  can  ever  have 
mistaken  a fleeting  state  for  a final  one, 
an  ephemeral  world  for  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute world,  a transitory  existence  for 
the  only  veritable  existence.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  shall  then  seem  to  our- 
selves to  have  been  dreaming— which 
would  not  necessarily  mean,  as  I shall 
presently  show,  that  we  have  been  the 
dupes  of  a pure  chimera,  but  merely 
that  we  had  confounded  the  transitory 
with  the  permanent.  Such  a future  is 
not  certain,  but  it  is  possible;  and  from 
the  moment  that  we  recognize  it  as  such 
we  are  no  longer  authorized  to  find  a 
radical  contrast  between  dream  and 
reality;  to  declare  the  one  false  and  the 
other  true;  to  root  ourselves  firmly  in 
the  world  of  sense  while  we  make  light 
of  our  dreams. 

And  in  the  second  place  it  is  true  only 
for  average  humanity.  It  seems  quite 
evident  that  there  is,  for  exceptional 
persons,  even  in  this  present  life,  a sort 
of  half-awakening.  Certain  men  ap- 
proach, if  they  do  not  attain,  that  third 
state,  in  which  life  would  appear  like  a 
dream.  This  demi- waking  is  induced  in 
three  special  ways:  by  science,  by  meta- 
physics and  by  religion.  For  what  is 
science,  if  it  be  not  the  revelation  of  a 
new  world  totally  dissimilar  to  the 
world  of  sense?  Where  we  see  light 
and  colors,  we  are  told  that  there  is  an 
invisible  ether,  vibrating  at  the  rate  of 
from  four  to  seven  trillions  of  times  a 
second.  Where  we  hear  a sound,  soft  or 
loud,  high-pitched  or  low,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  only  material  vibrations, 
longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  be. 
Where  we  perceive  only  a manifold  and 
motley  variety  of  phenomena,  we  are 
assured  that  there  is  but  cue  phenome- 
non— motion.  Now  these  formulas  do 
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not  signify,  as  people  are  apt  to  believe, 
that  light,  color  and  sound  do  not  exist, 
but  they  do  signify  that  there  is  some- 
thing else ; that  if  we  could  only  acquire 
new  senses,  a new  universe  would  open 
before  us;  that  we  should  see,  not 
merely  a red  color,  but  four  tril- 
lions of  vibrations  in  a second,  w^ich 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  savant  is 
already  half  awake;  that  he  has  en- 
tered half-way  into  a higher,  or,  at  all 
events,  a different  reality. 

In  metaphysics,  the  awakening  pro- 
ceeds a step  farther.  A really  “dog- 
matic” metaphysician— one  who  thor- 
oughly believes  in  his  own  doctrine— as, 
for  instance,  Plato  or  Spinoza,  is  a 
man  who  is  even  now  living  in  a new 
world,  and  who  contemplates  with  de- 
tachment, and  in  a sort  of  twilight  re- 
moteness, the  pretended  “reality”  in 
which  the  rest  of  us  are  involved.  For 
what  is  it  that  is  affirmed  by  metaphys- 
ical science  generally?  Sometimes, 
that  what  really  exists  is  an  everlast- 
ing rain  of  atoms  in  infinite  space.  All 
the  rest  is  mere  seeming.  But  “all  the 
rest”  is  the  totality  of  nature  as  per- 
ceived by  our  senses.  In  short,  nature 
is  the  dream,  and  the  invisible  and  im- 
palpable atom  is  the  reality.  For 
others,  the  only  things  that  really  exist 
are  immaterial  forces,  conscious  minds. 
“The  rest”  comprises  that  whole  corpo- 
real world  to  which  we  are  so  strongly 
attached.  In  short,  the  sense  of  exten- 
sion is  all  a dream,  from  which  the 
spiritualist  would  awaken  us.  Others 
again  think  that  there  is  but  one  sole 
self-existent  being;  all  the  rest  is  phan- 
tasy. But  “all  the  rest,”  in  this  in- 
stance, is  the  multitude  of  individuals, 
the  plurality  of  persons  and  things,  the 
private  and  independent  life  of  every 
one  of  us.  That  is  to  say,  the  world  of 
individual  being,  the  world  of  “mul- 
tiple,” is  the  dream-world,  out  of  which 
the  pantheist  is  to  awaken  us.  To  sum 
up:  for  every  true  metaphysician,  as  for 
Plato,  what  the  vulgar  call  “real”  per 
sons  and  things  are  but  a succession 
of  shadows  within  a cave.  The  truf 
reality,  the  true  sunlight,  are  elsewhere 
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and  the  partially  emancipated— that  is 
to  say,  the  partially  awakened— sage, 
catches  glimpses  of  them  even  now. 
Most  of  all  is  religion  an  awakening. 
For  what  is  it  that  the  sincerely  relig- 
ious man  believes?  That  this  present 
life  is  transitory— a time  of  trial— a 
mere  prelude  to  the  true  life.  That, 
however  real  the  world  of  sense  may 
| be,  there  is  a higher  reality  upon  which 
the  elect  will  one  day  look  and  of  which 
we  may  obtain  glimpses  even  under 
present  conditions.  The  soul  whose 
faith  is  ardent  and  profound  is  then 
lifted  well-nigh  clear  of  ordinary  exist- 
ence. It  is  detached  from  the  world 
and  already  admitted  into  eternity. 
The  pains  of  this  life  are  felt  as  in  a 
dream;  the  ephemeral  joys  of  the  senses 
have  lost  their  power.  The  visible  uni- 
verse pales  before  the  splendor  of  that 
which  we  are  beginning  to  discern. 
The  soul  is  freeing  itself,  by  degrees, 
from  the  dream  in  which  men  have 
been  so  long  and  vainly  trying  to  take 
their  bearings  and  recognize  them- 
selves. What  is  the  soul  of  a saint  or 
a martyr  if  it  be  not  one  thoroughly 
awakened  from  the  dream  of  earth? 

Nor  ought  we  to  recoil  from  the  result 
of  our  analysis.  If  we  have  found 
nothing  in  reality  which  radically  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  dreaming,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  ought  to  alarm  or 
even  to  surprise  us.  We  have  but  come 
up  with  the  great  metaphysical  and  re- 
ligious tradition.  If  we  seem,  in  some 
respects,  to  have  departed  from  “com- 
mon sense,”  we  have  overtaken  faith, 
which  is  but  a more  ardent  and  pro- 
phetic common  sense.  Every  wise  man 
believes,  and  every  thoughtful  man 
hopes,  that  life  is  but  a dream  to  which 
death  will  prove  the  waking. 

It  remains  for  us  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  true  import  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  dream  and 
reality.  . Does  it  follow  of  necessity 
from  this  that  reality  is  a dream,  illu- 
sory, chimerical,  “dream-like?”  As- 
suredly no— and  this  is  the  point  which 
desire  most  strongly  to  emphasize. 


The  ordinary  train  of  reasoning  is 
this:  dream  and  reality  are  similar; 
therefore  reality  is  a dream.  But  it 
would  be  exactly  as  conclusive  and 
rather  more  sensible  to  say,  dream  and 
reality  are  alike,  and  therefore  the 
dream  is  areality.  The  statement  that 
there  is  no  radical  difference  between 
the  dream  and  the  reality  may  be  inter- 
preted in  two  opposite  ways;  but  the 
deduction  that  reality  is  false  is  no 
more  legitimate  than  that  other,  that 
the  dream  is  true;  that  its  object  and 
events  are  just  as  real  as  those  per- 
ceived in  the  waking  state,  though  after 
a different  fashion.  We  should  then 
have  merely  to  determine  in  what  way 
and  to  what  degree  they  are  real; 
whether,  for  instance,  during  the  nights 
when  we  dream  of  an  absent  friend,  or 
an  unfamiliar  landscape,  we  are  really 
in  presence  of  that  friend  or  that  land- 
scape. We  should  here  encounter  the 
old  theory  that  the  soul  can  traverse 
space  in  slumber;  a theory,  be  it 
remarked,  much  less  absurd  than  we 
have  been  pleased  to  consider  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  incredible,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  soul’s  being  able  to  see 
at  a distance,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  no  object  is,  or  can  be,  far  from  the 
soul.  The  expression,  far  from  the 
body,  has  a meaning;  the  expression, 
far  from  the  mind,  has  none,  since  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  mind  oc- 
cupies no  position,  and  is  no  more  lo- 
cated at  one  point  of  space  than  at 
another.  This  may  help  to  explain  the 
numerous,  though  often  apochryphal, 
cases  of  telepathic  hallucinations,  pre- 
sentiments and  visible  apparitions. 

But  the  objective  reality  of  the  things 
discerned  in  a dream  admits  of  another 
explanation.  It  may  be  said  that  we 
see,  not  the  objects  themselves,  but 
some  sort  of  image  emanating  from  the 
object,  invisible  to  the  waking  eye,  but 
visible  to  the  mind,  and  in  any  case 
genuinely  real;  that  is,  independent  of 
ourselves.  This  view  is  rather  in  har- 
mony with  what  we  are  beginning  to 
hear  in  certain  quarters  about  -the 
photography  of  dreams,  as  well  as  with 
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that  of  the  “spiritists”  and  “occultists,” 
whom,  for  the  rest,  it  will  hardly  do 
any  longer  to  dismiss  with  easy  ridi- 
cule, now  that  the  methodical  experi- 
ments of  such  men  as  William  Crooks 
and  Russel  Wallace  have  amply  con- 
firmed some  of  the  strange  phenomena 
of  “psychicism.”  But,  what  is  even 
more  worthy  of  remark,  this  idea  brings 
us  back  to  the  very  curious  theory  of  Ep- 
icurus concerning  the  cpavraarixii  tmftolri 
rrig  dwolag.  The  old  philosopher,  in 
his  contention  that  sensation  is 
true  and  always  true,  stumbles 
upon  the  everlasting  objections— de- 
lusions of  the  senses,  imaginary 
sensations— above  all,  the  sensations 
experienced  in  dreams;  but  he  dis- 
poses of  the  difficulty  with  a frank  au- 
dacity which  is  truly  delightful. 
These  objections,  he  maintains,  have  no 
weight,  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that,  even'  in  these  extreme 
cases,  sensation  is  true.  If  a square 
tower  looks  round,  in  the  distance,  it  is 
because  it  has  somehow  become  round, 
on  its  passage  through  space.  The 
atoms  emanating  from  the  tower  form 
new  combinations  by  the  way,  and  by 
the  time  they  reach  us  they  have  be- 
come a round  tower.  The  sensations 
and  the  images  of  revery  are  also  true; 
the  atoms  emanating  from  the  object 
are  really  present  with  us.  The  delu- 
sions of 'madness,  even,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  And  finally,  dreams  are  true.  If 
I dream  by  night  of  a tree  or  a flower, 
it  is  because  the  atoms  of  the  tree,  the 
atoms  of  the  flower,  are  in  actual  con- 
tact with  me.  Sensation  cannot  lie,  but 
always  informs  us  of  the  presence  of 
some  external  reality,  that  is,  of  some- 
thing independent  of  ourselves.  This 
highly  original,  and,  at  first  sight,  it 
must  be  confessed,  paradoxical  doc- 
trine, is  the  clearest  and  boldest  answer 
ever  made  to  the  sceptic  in  dreams. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  cannot 
unconditionally  adopt  any  of  these 
realistic  theories  of  the  dreajn,  no  one 
of  which  can  be  considered  a complete 
expression  of  the  truth.  They  outrage 
good  sense,  which  is  always  a bad  sign. 


But  if  good  sense  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, neither  can  it  be  considered  the 
supreme  criterion  of  truth,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  good  sense  of  one 
age  is  not  the  good  sense  of  another. 
As  a brief  abstract  of  human  wisdom 
and  experience,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous not  to  consult,  and  ruinous  to  vio- 
late it;  and  it  would  be  ridiculously  im- 
pertinent in  us  always  to  set  above  it 
our  personal  knowledge  and  private 
judgment.  No  doubt  we  have  been  ter- 
ribly over -ratiocinized  by  Descartes  and 
the  Positivists.  Common  sense  is  cer- 
tainly a better  judge  of  some  things 
than  what  we  proudly  though  some- 
what vaguely  call  reason.  Good  sense 
should  be  treated  with  respect,  but  not 
with  superstitious  devotion.  We  must 
count  with  it,  but  not  depend  upon  it. 
A little  reflection  may  cause  us  to  de- 
viate from  good  sense,  when  further  re- 
flection will  bring  us  back  to  it;  and  the 
highest  triumph  of  philosophy  may  well 
be,  not  to  contradict,  but  to  justify,  the 
common-sense  of  mankind;  to  establish, 
that  is,  methodically,  what  the  popular 
impression  affirms  instinctively.  We 
begin  by  departing  from,  we  end  by 
agreeing  with  it. 

And  so  we  do  not  propose  to  adopt 
any  one  of  the  more  or  less  preposterous 
theories  hitherto  stated.  Our  object 
has  been  to  show  that  dreams  are  not 
as  demonstrably  false  as  we  have 
been  used  to  call  them;  that  they  may 
have  a species  of  reality,  and  that  it 
would  be  going  a little  too  far  to  pro- 
nounce that  reality  purely  “interior  ; 
and  chimerical.  And  since  there  has 
been  a question  of  good  sense,  we  do 
claim  that  it  is  less  outraged  by  this 
view  than  by  denying  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  altogether.  We 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  dream  and  the 
reality.  It  only  remains  to  accept  one 
of  two  opinions;  either  that  the  dream 
is  a reality  or  that  the  reality  is  but  a 
deceitful  dream.  The  first  of  these 
theories  is  bold,  but  the  second  is  mucl 
more  so.  The  first  is  startling  to  com 
mon-sense;  the  second,  revolting. 
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We  should  therefore  hesitate  about  what  information  it  has  to  give  us  con- 
accepting  too  blindly  the  current  theory  cerning  “reality,”  the  world  of  sense, 
of  dreams  as  stated  above.  It  is  by  no  the  present  life. 

means  clear  that  the  dream  is  a reflec-  Concerning  these  things  we  learn  that 
tion  or  reproduction  of  past  events  and  if  the  World  of  sense  is  real,  it  is  not 
waking  sensations.  It  may  very  pos-  the  sole  and  final  reality.  It  is-  inde- 
sibly  be  a vision  of  a peculiar  kind,  a pendent  of  us,  but  we  are  convinced 
real  contact  with  objects  which  escape  that  it  will  end,  and  give  place  to 
the  waking  senses.  I even  think  that  another.  We  still  take  it  seriously,  but 
there  are  certain  strange  dreams  and  we  no  longer  take  it  tragically.  We 
fantastical  nightmares  which  can  expect  an  awakening. 
hardly  be  explained  on  any  theory  of  The  world  of  sense  is  real;  but  there 
the  simple  combination  of  things  re-  would  seem  to  be  room  for  a modifica- 
membered,  so  totally  indescribable  is  tion  of  the  prevailing  theories  about  ex- 
the  world  which  they  reveal.  If,  now-  terior  perception,  no  less  than  of  the 
ever,  we  are  told  that  our  dreams  un-  theories  concerning  dreams.  The  sole 
questionably  depend  upon  our  personal  really  serious  objection  to  the  reality  of 
condition  and  organic  functions,  diges-  the  world  of  sense— the  objection  that  it 
tion,  circulation  and  the  like,  we  must  is  a dream— once  removed,  a theory 
reply  by  making  a distinction.  What  might  be  suggested,  singularly  agree- 
depends  upon  our  organic  state  is  not  able  to  common  sense.  We  should 
the  objects  that  we  see,  but  tne  emo-  start,  like  Epicurus,  with  the  postulate 
tions  excited  by  those  objects.  It  is  the  that  all  sensation  is  real,  always  and 
whole  “affective”  part  of  us;  just  as  in  all  cases;  that  it  is  a contact  with 
when  we  are  awake,  given  the  same  ob-  reality,  or  rather  that  it  is  reality  ap- 
jects,  the  emotion  which  they  excite  prehended  by  the  mind;  and  we  should 
depends  upon  the  general  tone  of  our  be  led  to  the  psychological  conclusion, 
being.  The  explanation  of  the  incohe-  somewhat  too  hastily  dismissed  as  anti- 
rence  of  dreams  is  equally  obvious.  In  quated,  that  sensation  is  merely  an 
the  first  place  this  incoherence  or  in-  image  projected  outward,  by  ourselves, 
consistency  may  well  be  merely  appar-  Such  a conclusion  might  impair  our 
ent,  since  it  only  strikes  us  when  we  faith  in  the  great  law  of  the  “relativity 
wake,  but  escapes  us  while  we  sleep,  of  sensations,”  which  pretends  to  be  a 
It  may  depend  simply  on  the  change  in  logical  deduction,  but  which  really 
our  point  of  view.  Moreover,  instead  rests  upon  authority,  since  there  is  no 
of  attributing  it  to  the  mental  mechan-  serious  argument  in  its  favor;  we  might 
ism  of  association,  or  the  caprice  of  the  cease  to  discuss  the  “exteriority  of  phe- 
lmagination,  we  ought  perhaps  to  ex-  nomena,”  since  these  are  terms  abso- 
plain  it  by  the  actual  grotesqueness  of  lutely  devoid  of  significance  (for  if  the 
the  invisible  objects  thus  revealed;  or,  expression,  “outside  the  body,”  has  a 
as  Epicurus  would  say,  to  strange  com-  meaning,  the  expression  “outside  the 
binations  of  the  atoms  which  revolve  mind”  has  none);  we  might  look  twice 
about  us.  And  finally,  our  faith  in  the  before  undertaking  to  teach  what  corn- 
reality  of  the  things  of  which  we  dream  ’ prises,  for  many  people,  the  whole  sum 
—so  learnedly  explained  by  the  play  of  and  substance  of  philosophy,  namely, 
mental  images  the  struggle  for  life  of  that  color,  sound  and  resistance  are  sub- 
such  images  among  themselves,  the  jective  states;  we  might  cease  to  speak 
“objectivation”  of  every  image  not  pre-  of  sensations  as  corporeal  qualities, 
viously  invalidated,  might  well  be  ex-  thus  implying  that  they  are  subjective 
plained  in  a far  simpler  fashion,  by  the  and  creating  an  endless  equivoque;  we 
objective  reality  of  these  things.  might  give  over  asserting  that  mind  is 

This  is  what  our  comparison  teaches  divided  from  matter  by  the  organs*  the 
us  concerning  dreams.  Let  us  now  see  nerves,  the  brain— a formula  of  mon- 
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strous  absurdity,  since  the  very  persons 
who  proclaim  it  imperatively  insist 
that  mind  has  no  location  in  space,  and 
undertake  also  to  prove  that  the  organs, 
the  nerves,  the  brain,  are  mere  appear- 
ances; in  short,  we  should  not  merely 
assert  that  the  senses  do  not  know  all, 
but  suggest  that  there  is  serious  reason 
for  questioning  the  little  tnat  they  do 
know.  From  all  this  it  would  follow 
that  the  world  of  sense  is  real,  substan- 
tial, independent  of  our  consciousness, 
but  also  that  it  is  not  the  sole  and  final 
reality.  Since  waking  resembles  dream- 
ing in  all  other  particulars,  it  ought  also 
to  resemble  it  in  this,  that  we  may  wake 
from  it.  We  cannot  mathematically 
demonstrate  such  an  awakening,  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  expect  it. 

The  comparison  of  life  to  a dream, 
therefore,  amounts  to  this:  As  the 
dream  is  real,  but  fugitive,  so  actual 
life  is  a reality,  but  a provisional  one. 

Camille  Melinand. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  QUAINT  SIDE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Every  human  institution  probably  has 
an  element  of  the  quaint  or  ridiculous  in 
its  composition.  Certainly  Parliament, 
with  all  its  solemnity  and  majesty,  as 
befits  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
legislature  in  the  world,  has  its  quaint 
side,  without  which,  indeed,  the  busi- 
ness of  law-making  at  Westminster 
would  often  be  dull  and  prosaic. 

The  rules  of  procedure  which  have  for 
centuries  regulated  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  a fruitful 
source  of  embarrassment  and  confusion 
to  new  members.  Some  members,  in- 
deed, never  thoroughly  master  the 
usages  of  the  House,  and  they  go 
through  Parliamentary  life  with  a per- 
petually reproving  cry  of  “Order, 
order!”  from  Mr.  Speaker  ringing  in 
their  ears. 

Even  old  official  members  frequently 
betray  their  ignorance  of  the  rules  of 
procedure.  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  the 


House  many  years  before  he  became  its 
leader  on  his  appointment  as  Prime 
Minister;  but  he  then  made  the  embar- 
rassing discovery  that  he  was  inade- 
quately acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  House;  and  with  a grim  determina- 
tion to  at  once  master  the  rules,  he 
stuck  for  weeks  to  the  Treasury  bench, 
from  the  opening  of  each  sitting  till  its 
close,  with  only  an  hour’s  interval  for 
dinner,  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Again,  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  was  not  aware,  on  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Warden  of  Walmer,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  leader  of  the  House, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  vacate 
his  seat,  having  accepted  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  Crown;  and  as  he  ac- 
tually entered  the  House  and  spoke 
after  his  appointment,  without  having 
first  gone  to  his  constituents  for  a re- 
newal of  their  trust,  he  incurred  penal- 
ties amounting  to  1,500Z.  if  any  one 
chose— and  the  choice  was  open  to  every 
citizen  of  the  kingdom— to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  him  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Mr.  Smith  did  subsequently  resign,  and 
was  returned  again  without  delay  as 
member  for  the  Strand  division  of 
Westminster. 

“How  can  I learn  the  rules  of  the 
House?”  asked  a newly  elected  Irish 
member  of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell.  “By 
breaking  them,”  was  the  prompt  reply 
of  the  Irish  leader,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  spoke  from  experience  on  the 
point.  But  few  members  would  care  to 
adopt  that  heroic  method  of  obtaining 
the  desired  knowledge,  and  their  task 
in  mastering  the  rules  is  rendered  all 
the  more  difficult  by  the  curious  fact 
that  many  of  these  regulations  are  un- 
written. Some  will  be  found  in  the 
Standing  Orders,  or  permanent  rules 
passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  House 
to  regulate  its  own  procedure;  but  those 
that  deal  with  etiquette  and  decorum 
have  not  been  officially  recorded  any- 
where, save  in  a few  quaint  and  obso- 
lete regulations  to  be  found  in  the  old 
issues  of  the  journals  of  the  House,  or 
the  minutes  of  proceedings  taken  by  the 
clerk  and  published  daily  during  the 
session.  For  instance,  a strange  rule 
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for  the  guidance  of  the  Speaker  is  set 
down  under  the  15th  of  February,  1620: 
“The  Speaker  not  to  move  his  hat  until 
the  third  congee.”  Propriety  of  car- 
riage in  leaving  the  chamber  is  thus  en- 
forced: “Those  who  go  out  of  the  House 
in  a confused  manner  before  the 
Speaker  to  forfeit  10s.”  This  rule  is 
dated  the  12th  of  November,  1640. 
Again,  we  find  that  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1693,  it  was  ordered:  “No  member  to 
take  tobacco  into  the  gallery,  or  to  the 
table,  sitting  at  committees.” 

But  though  most  of  the  rules  which 
regulate  decorum  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  unwritten,  every  member  is, 
nevertheless,  expected  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them;  and 
every  breach  of  etiquette,  however 
slight— even  if  it  be  due  solely  to  igno- 
rance-meets with  a stern  rebuke  not 
only  from  the  Speaker  but  from  the 
House  generally. 

Every  sitting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons opens  with  prayers  which  are 
recited  by  the  chaplain.  It  is  a curious 
circumstance  that  the  two  front 
benches  are  always  deserted  at  these 
devotions.  Now,  it  is  on  the  treasury 
bench  and  on  the  front  opposition  bench 
that  the  men  who  control  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire  sit,  and  surely  they  stand 
more  in  need  of  divine  light  and  guid- 
ance in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
than  the  unofficial  members  of  the 
House.  Nevertheless,  a minister  or  an 
ex-minister  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the 
chamber  at  prayers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
the  great,  wise  and  eminent  occupants 
of  the  front  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  thus  absenting  themselves 
from  devotions,  deem  themselves  so  ex- 
alted above  ordinary  mortals  that  they 
stand  not  in  need  of  prayers.  Nor  is  it, 
even,  that  they  think  themselves  past 
praying  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
regular  attendants  at  devotions  must 
not  be  regarded  on  that  account  as  men 
of  deep  piety.  Probably  some  mem- 
ers  who  may  be  seen  every  evening 
devoutly  listening  to  the  invocations  of 
t-e  chaplain  never  attend  service  else- 
where. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation?  Well, 
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the  House  consists  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy  members,  but  only  about  half 
that  number  can  be  accommodated  with 
seats  in  the  chamber.  Consequently,  on 
important  and  interesting  nights  there 
is  always  a lively  competition  for 
places.  The  scramble  for  seats  on  such 
occasions  is  regulated  by  certain  rules. 
A member  present  at  prayers  has  a right 
to  the  place  he  then  occupies  until  the 
rising  of  the  House.  Each  evening 
stands  absolutely  independent  and  by 
itself;  and  therefore  the  title  to  a seat 
secured  by  attendance  at  prayers  lapses 
at  the  termination  of  the  sitting. 

On  the  table,  in  a little  box,  is  a sup- 
ply of  small  white  cards  with  the  words 
“At  prayers”  in  large  old  English  let- 
ters. Obtaining  one  of  these  cards,  and 
writing  his  name  on  it  under  the  words 
“At  prayers,”  the  member  slips  it  into  a 
receptacle  in  the  bench  at  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  thus  secures  the  place  for 
the  night  against  all  comers.  He  may 
immediately  leave  the  House,  and  re- 
main away  as  long  as  he  pleases.  The 
place  may  be  occupied  by  another  mem- 
ber in  the  meantime,  but  whenever  the 
master  of  the  seat— the  gentleman 
whose  autograph  is  written  on  the  card 
in  the  little  brass  slit— returns  to  the 
chamber,  the  temporary  occupant  of  the 
seat  must  give  place  to  him. 

Thus  does  piety  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons meet  immediately  with  the  sub- 
stantial reward  of  a seat  in  which  to 
listen  in  comfort  to  a long  debate.  The 
consequence  is  that  at  times  of  great 
excitement  in  the  House  there  is  a most 
edifying  display  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  members;  but  in  the  dull  seasons  the 
attendance  at  prayers  is  deplorably  lax. 
And  as  the  occupants  of  the  front 
benches  have  their  seats  secured  to 
them  by  custom — a,  custom  which  now 
possesses  all  the  force  of  a law-they 
never  lend  the  eclat  of  their  superior 
presence  to  the  daily  devotions  of  the 
House.  Old  and  respected  unofllcial 
members  of  the  House,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  certain  seats,  are,  by 
courtesy,  also  allowed  to  occupy  these 
places  without  dispute  or  question. 

No  unoccupied  seat  can  after  prayers 
be  retained,  as  a matter  of  right,  by  a 
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member  absent  from  devotions  placing 
a card  or  a bat  or  gloves  thereon;  but  it 
may  be  so  secured  as  a matter  of  cour- 
tesy. But  how  is  a member  to  retain  a 
seat  until  he  absolutely  secures  it  for 
the  evening  by  being  present  at 
prayers?  Must  he  enter  the  chamber 
early  and  sit  in  the  seat  until  the 
Speaker  takes  the  chair?  No;  he  may- 
leave  his  hat  on  the  seat,  and  then  be- 
take himself  to  the  reading-room,  or  the 
dining-room,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster  he  pleases.  But 
the  hat  must  be  his  own  workaday 
headgear.  If  it  is  discovered  that  he 
has  brought  with  him  a second  hat  and 
leaves  the  precincts  of  the  House  wear- 
ing that  hat,  he  forfeits  all  right  to  the 
seat. 

These  two  regulations  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  definite  and  specific 
rulings  by  the  Speaker.  After  the  split 
in  the  Irish  party  in  1891,  and  when  the 
personal  relations  between  the  rival  sec- 
tions were  very  strained,  one  Irish 
member  took  possession  of  a seat  on 
which  another  Irish  member  had  placed 
his  hat  in  the  usual  way  before  prayers. 
On  the  member  aggrieved  bringing  the 
matter  publicly  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  the  Speaker  declared  that  he 
had  an  unquestionable  right  and  title  to 
the  seat,  and  that  the  action  of  the  other 
member  in  thus  taking  possession  of  the 
seat  was  a violation  of  the  etiquette  of 
the  House.  Again,  a large  crowd  of 
members  gathered  at  Westminster  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  evening  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1892;  and  when, 
after  hours  of  waiting,  the  door  giving 
immediate  entrance  to  the  chamber  was 
opened  at  seven  A.  M.,  so  mad  was  the 
rush  to  secure  seats  that  several  mem- 
bers were  crushed,  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon.  Subsequently  the 
Speaker  was  informed  that  an  Irish 
member  had  brought  with  him  a dozen 
soft  hats  to  Westminster  that  morning, 
and  with  them  secured  twelve  seats  for 
colleagues  who  did  not  go  down  to  the 
House  till  the  ordinary  hour  of  meeting 
in  the  afternoon;  and  the  Speaker  re- 
peating a rule  made  in  1880 — laid  it 
down  that  the  only  hat  which  can  se- 
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cure  a seat  is  the  real  lona-fide  headgear 
of  the  member,  and  not  any  “colorable 
substitute”  for  it.  However,  during  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  1893  the  Speaker, 
in  mercy  for  the  hatless  wanderers  in 
lobbies,  departed  from  the  old  usage  so 
far  as  to  recognize  a card  left  on  the 
bench  as  sufficing  in  place  of  the  hat  as 
a sentinel  of  a seat  to  be  occupied  later 
on.  Curiously  enough  the  innovation, 
which  received  further  sanction  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  present  Parliament, 
is,  in  a fashion,  a reversion  to  an  an- 
cient practice.  On  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1766,  according  to  the  Annual  Reg- 
ister for  that  year,  “by  eight  o’clock  the 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
begun  to  be  taken  for  the  members  by 
pinning  down  a ticket  with  their  names 
in  such  seats  as  they  chose,  which  were  j 
reserved  for  them  till  prayers  began.” 
The  reason  for  the  unusual  rush  for 
seats  on  that  occasion  (four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  members  were  present 
in  the  House)  was  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  famous 
Stamp  Act  of  1765,  which,  imposing  cer- 
tain obnoxious  stamp  duties  on  the 
American  colony,  had  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  resistance  from  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country. 

The  hat,  indeed,  plays  an  important 
part  in  Parliamentary  customs.  It  also 
contributes  occasionally  to  the  gayety  of 
life  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  inci- 
dent is  greeted  with  more  hearty  laugh- 
ter than  that  of  a member,  after  a mag- 
nificent peroration,  plumping  down  on 
his  silk  hat  on  the  bench  behind  him. 
The  bashful  and  awkward  member  gen- 
erally figures  in  these  accidents.  Most 
members  have  sufficient  self-possession, 
while  speaking,  to  remember  to  remove 
their  hats  from  their  seats  before  sitting 
down;  but  the  misfortune  of  forgetful- 
ness has  befallen  even  old  and  cool  Par- 
liamentary hands,  and  the  result— a 
misshapen  hat— has  completely  spoiled 
the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  eloquent 
speeches.  A few  years  ago  a London 
member  sat  down,  after  his  maiden 
speech,  on  a new  silk  hat  which  he  had 
provided  in  honor  of  the  auspicious  oc- 
casion, and  as  he  was  ruefully  survey- 
ing his  battered  headgear,  to  the  amuse- 
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ment  of  the  unfeeling  spectators,  an 
Irish  representative  rose  and  gravely 
said:  “Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate the  honorable  member  on  the 
happy  circumstance  that  when  he  sat  on 
his  hat  his  head  was  not  in  it.”  The 
call  of  “Order,  order!”  from  the  Speaker 
was  drowned  in  roars  of  laughter.  This 
London  representative  enjoyed  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  being  known  as 
“the  member  who  sat  on  his  hat,”  until 
some  other  absent-minded  legislator  un- 
intentionally established  his  claim  to 
the  title  by  crushing  his  headgear  in  a 
similarly  awkward  fashion. 

When  men  meet  together  in  public  as- 
semblies, or  in  social  life— as  in  a 
theatre  or  at  a reception — the  ordinary 
custom  is  to  uncover  while  they  are 
seated,  and  to  wear  their  hats  as  they 
enter  or  leave  the  place.  In  Parlia- 
mentary life  that  rule  is  reversed. 
Members  have  their  heads  covered  as 
they  flit  about  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, but  in  the  chamber  they  can 
weai  their  hats  only  when  they  are 
seated  on  the  benches.  As  they  walk  to 
their  seats  or  rise  to  leave  the  chamber 
they  must  be  uncovered.  This  custom 
is  the  source  of  much  confusion  to  new 
members,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 
funny  contretemps.  The  House  never 
fails  to  show  its  resentment  of  a breach 
of  etiquette,  however  trivial.  It  will, 
without  distinction  of  party,  unani- 
mously roar  with  indignation  at  a new 
member  who,  ignorant  or  unmindful  of 
the  Parliamentary  custom,  wears  his 
bat  as  he  walks  up  or  down  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.  An  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  early  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Parliament.  An 
lending  member,  startled  by  the  shout 
v ich  greeted  him  as  he  was  leaving 
he  chamber  with  his  hat  on  his  head 
nstead  of  in  his  hand,  paused  in  the 
mddle  of  the  floor  and  looked  around 
nth  a mingled  expression  of  fright  and 
•erplexity.  “Hat,  hat!”  shouted  the 
ouse.  This  only  embarrassed  him  the 
mre.  He  felt  his  trousers  pockets  and 
is  coat  tails  for  the  offending  article  of 
dire.  He  even  looked  at  his  feet  to  see 
he  were  wearing  it  at  that  extremity 
bis  person.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
living  age.  vol.  xviii.  933 
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jecture  what  might  have  happened  fur- 
ther, had  not  an  Irish  member,  amid  the 
loud  laughter  of  the  House,  politely 
taken  off  the  hat  of  the  confused  legis- 
lator and  then  handed  it  to  him  with  a 
courtly  bow. 

But  the  story  of  the  humors  of  the 
Parliamentary  hat  is  not  yet  ended 
When  a member  is  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  a speech  4ie  raises  his  hat 
and  he  performs  a similar  act  of  polite- 
ness when  a minister  answers  a ques- 
tion put  by  him.  A member  addressing 
the  House  stands,  of  course,  uncovered. 
But  that  rule  does  not  always  prevail. 
There  is  an  occasion  when  it  is  posi- 
tively out  of  order  for  a member  to 
speak  on  his  feet  and  with  his  hat  off. 
He  must  speak  from  his  seat  with  his 
bat  on  his  head.  When  a debate  has 
terminated  and  the  question  which  has 
been  discussed  is  put  from  the  chair,  an 
interval  of  two  minutes — during  which 
the  electric  division  bells  ring  out  their 
summons  all  over  the  precincts  of  St. 
Stephen’s— is  allowed  to  enable  mem- 
bers to  get  to  the  chamber.  The  time  is 
taken  by  a sand-glass  on  the  table,  and 
when  it  has  elapsed  the  doors  of  the 
chamber  are  locked.  It  is  at  this  partic- 
ular juncture  that  it  is  essential  that  a 
member  who  desires  to  address  the 
chair  on  a point  of  order  should  retain 
his  seat  and  wear  his  hat.  If  he  were 
to  follow  the  ordinary  practice,  and 
stand  up  uncovered,  he  would  be  roared 
at  and  shouted  at  from  all  sides  of  the 
House  for  his  breach  of  etiquette.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  occasion  a few  years  ago 
to  address  the  chair  just  as  a division 
was  about  to  be  taken,  and,  forgetful  of 
the  rule  for  the  moment,  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  A shout  of  “Order,  order!”  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  his  mistake,  he  sat 
down  again;  and  as  he  never  brought 
his  hat  into  the  chamber  (an  example 
which  is  followed  by  most  ministers) 
he  was  obliged  to  put  on  the  headgear 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants  who  sat  on  the 
bench  beside  him.  Now,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s head  is  of  an  abnormal  size.  He 
has  to  get  his  own  hats  made  to  order 
It  is  improbable  that  the  hat  of  any 
other  member  in  the  House  would  fit 
him;  but  the  hat  available  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  which  I write  only  just  covered 
his  crown,  and  members  made  the  raft- 
ers ring  with  laughter  at  his  comical 
efforts  to  balance  it  on  his  head  for  the 
few  minutes  he  occupied  in  speaking 
from  his  seat  on  the  front  opposition 
bench. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  a mem- 
ber must  stand  uncovered  when  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  all  other  occa- 
sions is  made  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
infirmity.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Forster, 
who  was  member  for  Walsall,  always 
addressed  the  House  from  his  seat,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  Parliamentary 
life,  owing  to  infirmity;  and  during  the 
debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (in  which  cham- 
ber many  of  these  rules  of  etiquette 
also  apply),  the  late  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford, who  had  met  with  a bad  mishap 
in  the  hunting  field,  spoke  reclining  on 
a bench  and  propped  up  with  two  air- 
cushions  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  into  the  House. 

Each  sitting  of  the  House  opens,  as  I 
have  said,  with  prayers,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  which  is  usually  three 
o’clock,  except  on  Wednesdays,  when  it 
is  twelve  o’clock.  No  business  can  be 
commenced  except  a quorum  of  forty  is 
present,  and  members  in  attendance  at 
prayers,  and  entering  before  a quorum 
is  made  up,  are  compelled  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms — who  stands  guard,  a 
stern  and  unyielding  sentinel,  at  the 
door — to  remain  in  the  chamber  until  a 
House  is  formed.  On  Wednesday, 
which  is  one  of  “the  private  members’ 
days” — that  is,  a day  for  the  discussion 
of  bills  introduced  by  unofficial  mem- 
bers, as  distinguished  from  government 
business— there  is,  occasionally,  some 
difficulty  and  some  delay  in  making  a 
quorum.  The  time  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose does  not  lapse  till  four  o’clock.  It 
is  amusing  to  watch  how,  in  the  inter- 
val, a member  approaching  the  chamber 
from  the  lobby  will  cautiously  pause  at 
the  open  portals,  and  seeing  the  state  of 
affairs  will  send  an  ironical  smile  of 
sympathy  to  an  imprisoned  colleague, 
and,  shutting  his  ears  to  the  charming 
and  seductive  invitation  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  step  inside,  will  hastily  witli- 
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draw  again.  “ ‘Will  you  walk  into  my 
parlor?’  said  the  spider  to  the  fly,”  but  ) 
it  is  only  the  new  members  that  are 
caught  in  the  trap.  One  Wednesday,  a 
few  years  ago— it  was  the  first  Derby  ; 
Day  for  which  the  House  refused  to 
adjourn— no  House  was  formed;  but 
about  thirty  conscientious  members  * 
who  were  present  at  prayers  were  de- 
tained in  the  chamber  doing  nothing  for 
four  hours,  while  the  vast  majority  of 
their  colleagues  were  playing  truant,  | 
and  enjoying  unrestricted  liberty  on  the 
breezy  and  sunlit  downs  of  Epsom. 

Once  a House  is  made  up  and  busi- 
ness commenced,  it  proceeds  uninterrupt- 
edly, even  although  there  be  only  one 
member  with  the  Speaker  present.  The 
Speaker  himself  can  take  no  notice  of 
the  absence  of  a quorum.  His  attention 
must  be  directed  to  it.  This  is  done  by 
a member  rising  in  his  place  and  say- 
ing: “Mr.  Speaker,  I beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
forty  members  present.”  That  being 
said,  the  Speaker  must  proceed  to  count 
the  House.  He  does  not,  however, 
simply  count  the  members  who  are 
present  in  the  chamber  at  the  moment. 
He  rises  and  says:  “Notice  having  been 
taken  that  there  are  not  forty  members 
present,  strangers  will  withdraw,”  and 
then  sets  going  the  electric  bells,  which 
ring  in  every  room  of  the  vast  building 
a summons  to  members  to  return  to  the 
House.  The  members  come  rushing  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
two  minutes  the  Speaker,  using  as  a 
pointer  his  black  beaver  three-cornered 
hat  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never  wears 
over  his  huge  court  wig),  proceeds  to 
count  the  number  in  the  chamber. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  fortieth  member 
he  cries  out  “Forty”  in  a loud  voice, 
resumes  his  seat,  and  business  again 
proceeds  from  the  point  at  which  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  motion  for  a count 
But  if  there  were  not  forty  present,  h< 
would  simply  quit  the  Chair  without  i 
word,  and  the  sitting  would  be  at  ai 
end. 

In  these  days  there  is  not  much  dan 
ger  of  the  absentees  running  the  risk  o 
being  made  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  sc 
vere  displeasure  of  the  chair.  But  i 


was  evidently  different  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  South- 
ampton (then  Colonel  Fitzroy)  once  fell 
under  the  censure  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow.  He  was  acting  as  a lord-in- 
waiting, and  entered  the  House  just  too 
late  to  complete  a quorum.  The 
Speaker,  who  had  a very  loud,  hectoring 
voice  and  manner,  severely  admonished 
the  honorable  and  gallant  member,  who 
excused  himself  by  saying  he  had  been 
“waiting  upon  his  Majesty.”  Mr.  Ons- 
low at  this  thundered  out:  “Sir,  don’t 
tell  me  of  waiting;  this  is  your  place  to 
attend  in— this  is  your  first  duty.”  Bold 
speaking,  truly,  for  the  days  of  George 
the  Third. 

It  is  a favorite  device  for  a member 
who  desires  to  secure  an  audience  for  a 
colleague  to  move  “a  count.”  The  ob- 
ject, however,  is  not  always  attained. 
Members  rush  out  again  when  the 
Speaker  announces  “forty,”  and  leave 
the  benches  as  deserted  as  before.  A 
few  sessions  ago,  a London  Radical 
member,  who  was  to  have  resumed  a 
debate  when  the  Speaker  returned  after 
the  usual  brief  adjournment,  at  8.30 
o’clock,  found  no  one  in  the  House  but 
himself,  the  Speaker,  and  the  clerks  at 
.the  table.  Not  caring  to  talk  to  empty 
benches,  he  gravely  called  the  attention 
u the  Speaker  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
there  were  not  forty  members  present. 
The  division  bells  rang  out  their  sum- 
mons as  usual,  but  as  only  thirty-six 
nembers  responded  to  the  call,  the  un- 
ortunate  member,  instead  of  obtaining 
ne  audience  he  desired,  had  the  sitting- 
upended;  and,  of  course,  lost  his 
hance  of  making  a speech. 

There  is  on  record  a still  more  amus- 
??  ®,ory  of  a member  who  unintention- 
Hy  counted  out”  the  House  to  his  own 
onfusion.  He  was  not  a particularly 
Qgaging  speaker,  so  when  he  arose  to 
address  the  House”  he  had  the  entire 
tiamber  to  himself.  He  opened  iron- 
ally:  Mr.  Speaker,”  he  said,  “look  at 
>e  condition  of  these  benches.  Is  it  not 
spaceful  that  the  weighty  topic  on 
inch  I proposed  to  address  the  House 
is  not  attracted  even  the  presence  of  a 
lorum?” 

“Order,  order!”  cried  the  Speaker. 
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“Notice  having  been  taken  that  there 
are  not  forty  members  present,  stran- 
gers will  withdraw.”  The  member 
murmured  curses  not  loud  but  deep  on 
his  unlucky  expression  of  indignation. 
The  bells  rang  out  their  summons,  but 
no  one  answered.  In  another  minute 
the  Speaker  disappeared  behind  the 
chair. 

Another  curious  thing  happened  in  the 
session  of  1882.  A division  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  twenty- 
five  members  in  the  House,  which  ac- 
cordingly stood  adjourned. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
member  who  moved  a count  to  go  cov- 
ertly behind  the  chair  and  whisper  in 
the  Speaker’s  ear,  “There  are  not  forty 
members  present,”  and  then  disappear 
through  the  doors  which  gave  con- 
venient access  from  the  chamber  im- 
mediately at  the  Speaker’s  back  The 
reporters  never  published  the  names  of 
members  who  moved  a count  under 
these  secret  circumstances.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  like  an  occasional 
count  out.”  It  is  a pleasant  interrup- 
tion of  their  arduous  labors;  and  as  a 
member  who  moved  a count  did  not 
then  care  to  have  his  name  published,  it 
was  the  rule  of  the  Reporters’  Gallery 
to  suppress  it  for  the  encouragement  of 
others.  But  for  several  years  past 
there  has  been  no  secrecy  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  Counts  are  now 
moved  by  members  from  their  places. 
Two  minutes,  the  same  time  as  in  the 
case  of  a division,  is  allowed  to  mem- 
bers to  get  to  the  chamber;  but  in  order 
to  distinguish  a count  from  a division, 
the  bells  ring  three  times  for  a division 
and  once  only  for  a count,  so  that  mem- 
bers who  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
business  under  consideration  need  not 
trouble  themselves  to  quit  the  reading- 
room,  the  smoking-room,  or  the  dinner- 
table,  in  order  to  “make  a House  ” The 
doors  are  not  locked  as  in  the  case  of  a 
division,  when  the  two  minutes  are  up. 
Members,  therefore,  come  in  after  the 
Speaker  has  begun  counting.  Often- 
times one  man  arriving  breathless  in 

time  Saves  the  situatioh. 
Without  him  there  would  have  been 
only  thirty-nine  members  present,  and 
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the  Speaker  would  have  left  the 
chair. 

A speech  can  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment,  if  there  are  not  forty  members 
present,  by  a motion  to  count  the  House. 
This  leads  occasionally  to  an  amusing  if 
not  very  edifying  spectacle.  Say  it  is  a 
“private  members’  night”— that  is,  a 
night  given  over  to  the  discussion  of 
notices  of  motion.  The  government  do 
not  trouble  about  “keeping  a House” 
on  such  a night.  In  fact  it  is  often 
their  interest  to  have  an  awkward 
and  troublesome  motion  by  a private 
member  quietly  suppressed  by  a count- 
out. It  therefore  altogether  depends  on 
the  interest  of  the  motion  on  the  paper, 
or  on  the  popularity  of  the  member  in 
whose  name  it  stands,  whether  or  not  a 
•quorum  is  retained  within  the  precincts 
of  the  House.  But  it  invariably  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  a motion  of  doubtful 
interest  or  importance  that  a count  is 
demanded  by  one  of  its  opponents,  per- 
haps just  as  the  mover  has  begun  his 
speech,  but  certainly  after  he  has  con- 
cluded. Immediately  all  the  enemies  of 
the  motion  clear  out  into  the  lobby,  and 
try  to  dissuade  those  who  have  turned 
up  in  reply  to  the  summons  of  the  bells 
to  remain  outside  with  them,  instead  of 
going  into  the  chamber  to  help  to  “make 
the  House.”  They  crowd  round  the 
portals  of  the  chamber,  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  Speaker,  as  he  slowly-oh,  with 
what  exasperating  slowness!— counts 
the  members  present.  “One,  two  . . . 
thirty-nine!”  With  a cry  of  “Order, 
order!”  the  Speaker  has  disappeared,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  group  in  the 
lobby,  the  bitter  vexation  of  spirit  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  motion,  and  the  utter  bewilderment 
of  the  strangers  in  the  galleries.  The 
visitors  on  such  a night  are  indeed  de- 
serving of  commiseration.  They  had 
come  to  see  the  great  House  of  Com- 
mons at  work;  and,  lo!  just  after  the 
Speaker  resumed  possession  of  the 
chair  at  nine  o’clock,  and  the  curtain 
was  rung  up,  the  play  was  most  inex- 
plicably ended,  and  a moment  after- 
wards they  found  themselves  puzzled 
and  disconsolate  in  Palace  Yard. 

If  the  House  is  in  committee  when  a 


count  is  called  and  a quorum  is  not 
made  up,  an  adjournment  does  not 
thereupon  take  place.  The  House  can 
only  be  adjourned  with  the  Speaker  in 
the  chair.  The  Speaker  is,  therefore, 
sent  for,  and  the  state  of  affairs  having 
been  reported  to  him  by  the  chairman 
he  counts  again.  If  forty  members  are 
not  then  present  the  adjournment  takes 
place,  but  if  a sufficient  number  of 
members  to  form  a quorum  have  mean- 
time arrived  the  proceedings  in  com- 
mittee are  resumed. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Speaker  can  leave  the  chair  without  a 
motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  is 
when  a count  has  taken  place.  After 
midnight,  when  the  “Orders  of  the 
Day”  are  gone  through,  a formal  mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
is  made  by  a minister.  Until  this  is 
done  the  Speaker  must  remain  in  the 
chair.  The  same  rule  also  applies  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  one  occasion  the 
minister  in  charge  of  the  House  forgot 
to  make  the  usual  motion,  and  left  the 
chamber  with  the  other  peers.  But  the 
lord  chancellor  could  not  follow  their 
example.  He  had  to  remain  on  the 
Woolsack  while  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
went  to  bring  back  a peer  to  make  the 

motion  which  would  set  his  lordship  free. 

“Strangers  will  withdraw.”  This 
direction  is  always  given  by  the 
Speaker  when  a division  is  challenged 
or  a count  moved.  But  all  the  same, 
strangers  do  not  nowadays  withdraw 
from  the  chamber.  They  still  reman1 
in  the  galleries  above,  and  look  dowr 
with  interest  on  the  progress  of  a divis 
ion,  or  the  strange  proceedings  whicl 
attend  a count.  Formerly,  however 
the  chamber  was  entirely  cleared  o 
strangers  during  a count  or  a division 
That  custom  originated  in  the  days  be 
fore  the  division  lobbies  were  intro 
duced,  when  the  members  were  counts 
in  the  House  (the  numbers  only  bein 
recorded),  and  when  there  was  a poss 
bility  of  strangers  slipping  into  tli 
chamber  unnoticed  and  being  reckonc 
by  the  tellers  on  one  side  or  the  othe 
One  of  the  last  divisions  under  the  o 
system  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Ft 
mary,  1835,  when  the  last  Spealo 
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chosen  from  the  Conservative  party, 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  was  driven  by  the 
liberals  from  the  chair  to  give  place 
to  Mr.  Abercrombie.  The  scene  is  de- 
scribed by  McCullagh  Torrens  in  his 
“Life  of  Lord  Melbourne.”  It  came  off 
in  the  temporary  structure  used  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  between  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  buildings  by  fire 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  palace  of 
Westminster. 

“The  question  was  at  length  put  by 
the  clerk  at  the  table,  Mr.  Fry,  who,  as 
bound”  (writes  Mr.  Torrens)  “in  cour- 
tesy to  the  former  Speaker,  declared 
him  to  have  the  majority.  The  galleries 
were  cleared,  and  the  counting  began. 
It  was  customary  then  for  both  sides  to 
remain  in  their  places  and  then  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  tellers,  who  stood  be- 
tween them  with  their  wands  of  office. 
The  Ministerialists  were  declared  to  be 
three  hundred  and  six,  and  already 
those  about  him  congratulated  Sutton 
on  having  manifestly  won.  Then  came 
the  reckoning  for  his  opponent  (Aber- 
crombie). Except  the  Opposition 
whips,  few  felt  sure  that  so  great  a num- 
ber could  be  beaten,  but  when  three 
hundred  had  been  told,  and  some  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  seeing  accurately 
into  the  last  corner  of  the  crowded 
gangway  on  the  left,  the  suspense  for 
the  moment  was  breathless.  ‘Three 
hundred  and  five,’  and  then  there  was  a 
slight  pause.  ‘Three  hundred  and  six’ 
a briefer  pause — and  then  ‘three  hun- 
dred and  seven’  called  forth  such  a 
cheer  as  wholly  drowned  the  rest  of  the 
anouncements,  which  went  on  until  the 
final  numbers  were  declared  to  be  for 
Abercrombie,  ‘three  hundred  and  six- 
teen.’ ” 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  the  pres- 
ent system,  by  which  members  voting 
on  different  sides  of  a question  walk 
through  separate  division  lobbies  and 
fiave  their  names  recorded,  was  intro- 
duced; but  it  was  not  till  1853  that  the 
louse  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
strangers  present  in  the  galleries  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  during  a division 
without  any  embarrassment  to  the  tell- 
ers. The  Speaker’s  order,  “Strangers 
>vill  withdraw,”  is  now  only  enforced  in 


regard  to  visitors  who  occupy  the  two 
benches  under  the  clock,  which  are 
level  with  the  back  benches  of  the 
House  itself,  whence  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  a stranger,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main, to  pass  into  one  of  the  division 
lobbies.  But  that  he  could  be  counted- 
even  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
lobby— is  an  utter  impossibility,  for  the 
names  of  members  voting  are  ticked  off 
by  division  clerks  as  they  pass  through 
the  lobby.  Dr.  Croke,  the  well-known 
Homan  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
once  climbed  over  the  low  barrier 
which  divides  these  seats  from  the 
House,  and  thus  entered,  unobserved  by 
the  sergeant-at-arms  or  his  attendants, 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  chamber’ 
Of  course,  Dr.  Croke  did  not  know 
at  the  moment  of  his  breach  of 
order.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  sat  at  the 
other  side  of  the  barrier,  convers- 
ing with  the  archbishop,  invited  him 
to  accompany  him  to  the  members’ 
quarters;  and  his  Grace,  unaware  that 
the  proper  way  was  out  through  the 
lobby,  got  over  the  barrier,  before  Mr 
Parnell  could  stop  him,  and  then 
quickly  disappeared  with  the  Irish 
leader  through  the  side  door  giving  ac- 
cess to  one  of  the  division  lobbies. 

The  House,  however,  has  the  right  to 
clear  all  the  galleries,  including  the  gal- 
lery in  which  the  reporters  work,  and  to 
go  into  secret  session,  with  closed  doors, 
when  it  pleases.  Formerly,  any  mem- 
ber could  at  any  time  have  the  galleries 
cleared  by  simply  rising  in  his  place 
and  saying,  “Mr.  Speaker,  I espy 
strangers.”  But  after  a curious  inci- 
dent which  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1875,  this  autocratic  power  was 
very  properly  removed  from  the  hands 
of  the  irresponsible  private  member. 

On  that  evening  there  was  a debate  on 
a motion  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in  relation  to 
the  breeding  of  horses.  It  attracted  a 
brilliant  sporting  audience.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  a prominent  spectator  in 
the  royal  seat  over  the  clock.  Sud- 
denly, the  thread  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  dis- 
course was  severed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Big- 
gar,  the  well-known  Irish  member,  who, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  crowded 
House,  informed  the  Speaker  that  he 
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espied  strangers.  Of  course,  all  stran- 
gers were  ordered  out  forthwith;  and 
out  the  heir  to  the  throne  and  repre- 
sentatives of  “the  Fourth  Estate”  had 
to  go  with  the  less  distinguished  occu- 
pants of  the  galleries.  But  the  stand- 
ing order  regulating  the  admission  of 
strangers  was  at  once  suspended  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  then 
Leader  of  the  House,  and  visitors  and 
journalists  were  quickly  readmitted. 
It  was  also  enacted  then  that  for  the 
future  the  galleries  should  only  he 
cleared  on  a motion  regularly  moved, 
and,  if  necessary,  carried  on  a division; 
power  however  being  reserved  to  the 
Speaker,  or  the  chairman  of  commit- 
tees, to  order  the  withdrawal  of 
strangers  whenever  he  thought  it  nec- 
essary. That  order  has  been  put  in 
force  only  once — in  1879 — when  on  the 
motion  of  Colonel  King-Harman,  which 
was  carried  on  a division,  the  galleries 
were  cleared  for ' four  or  five  hours 
during  a debate  on  the  murder  of  Lord 
Leitrim  in  Ireland. 

Members  are  not  allowed  to  refer  to 
each  other  by  name  in  debate.  The 
only  member  who  is  properly  addressed 
by  name  is  the  chairman  who  presides 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  in 
committee.  On  a member  rising  to 
speak  in  committee  he  begins  with 
“Mr.  Lowther,”  and  not  with  “Mr. 
Chairman,”  as  at  public  meetings. 
When  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair,  the 
formula  is  “Mr.  Speaker,  Sir.”  In  de- 
bate a member  is  distinguished  by  the 
office  he  holds,  as  “The  Right  Honor- 
able Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;”  or  by  the  constituency  he 
represents,  as  “The  Honorable  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  York.”  Some 
make  use  of  the  terms  “My  Honorable 
Friend”  or  “My  Right  Honorable 
Friend.”  In  case  of  family  relations 
the  same  form  is  usually  observed.  Oc- 
casionally “My  Honorable  Relative”  or 
“My  Right  Honorable  Relative”  is 
heard;  but  “My  Right  Honorable 
Father”  or  “My  Right  Honorable 
Brother,”  though  no  doubt  allowable, 
has  not  been  hitherto  used. 

During  the  session  of  1879,  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
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land,  rose  from  his  seat  and  was  hur- 
riedly leaving  the  House  just  as  Mr. 
Synan,  an  Irish  representative  with  a 
very  loud  voice,  began  to  call  attention 
to  some  Irish  grievance.  Another  Irish 
member,  thinking  it  strange  that  the 
chief  secretary  should  leave  the  cham- 
ber when  a question  relating  to  Ireland 
was  being  brought  forward,  called  out— 
“Hi,  Hi!  Lowther— where  are  you  go- 
ing?” And  turning  as  he  reached  the 
door,  Mr.  Lowther  coolly  replied:  “I  am 
going  out  on  the  terrace  to  hear  Synan.” 
But  the  chair  does  not  encourage  these 
familiarities  between  members  in  the 
House. 

The  rule  is  in  every  case,  when  refer- 
ring to  a member,  to  use  the  word 
“Honorable”  or  “Right  Honorable.” 
This  custom  undoubtedly  tends  to  keep 
the  standard  of  debate  on  a high  level 
of  order,  courtesy  and  dignity,  but  it 
has  sometimes  led  to  odd  results.  Dur- 
ing the  Parliament  of  1886-92  two  mem- 
bers were  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  House  after  their  conviction  for 
gross  immoral  offences;  and  yet  in  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  each  occa- 
sion the  criminal  was  still  punctiliously 
described  as  “The  Honorable  Gentle- 
man.” Again,  lawyers  are  styled  “Hon- 
orable and  Learned,”  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  “Honorable  and 
Gallant.”  The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
who  was  not  a lawyer,  was  once  re- 
ferred to  in  a.  speech  as  “The  Right 
Honorable  and  Learned  Gentleman.” 
“No,  no,”  exclaimed  the  simple  old  gen- 
tleman— not  without  a touch  of  humor 
—disclaiming  the  distinction  amid  the 
merriment  of  the  House,  “I  beg  the 
honorable  gentleman’s  pardon;  I am 
not  learned.” 

A member  on  his  feet  must,  as  I have 
said,  address  “Mr.  Speaker.”  But,  oc- 
casionally, one  may  hear  some  amusing 
slips  of  the  tongue  in  the  course  of  a 
debate.  Members  who  have  had  a civic 
training  in  public  life  begin  by  apostro- 
phizing “Mr.  Mayor,”  and  others  who 
are  largely  in  demand  at  public  meet 
ings  by  “Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gen 
tlemen.”  A good  story  went  round  the 
press  recently,  that  an  Irish  membei 
who  had  been  called  to  order  by  tin 
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Speaker  saluted  that  august  personage 
as  “Your  Reverence.”  But  it  was  an 
amusing  case  of  mishearing  on  the  part 
of  the  journalists  in  the  press  gallery. 
The  member  in  question  wrote  to  the 
newspapers  that  what  he  actually  said 
was,  “With  all  due  deference  to  your 
ruling,  Mr.  Speaker.” 

As  the  Speaker  and  not  the  House 
generally  is  addressed,  it  is  considered 
a breach  of  propriety  for  any  one  to 
pass  between  the  chair  and  the  member 
“in  possession  of  the  House.”  This  vio- 
lation of  order  is  common  for  some 
time  after  the  election  of  a new  Parlia- 
ment; but  it  is  always  punished  with  a 
loud  and  angry  cry  of  “Order,  Order!”— 
the  cry  that  is  most  frequently  heard 
in  the  House — which  is  very  disconcert- 
ing to  the  blundering  member  against 
whom  it  is  directed.  A member,  there- 
fore, has  often  to  get  to  his  seat  by  a 
long,  circuitous  route.  But  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  do  this  without  crossing  the 
line  between  the  chair  and  the  member 
addressing  Mr.  Speaker,  he  must  wait 
until  the  speech  is  concluded,  or  if  he 
cannot  wait— if  the  getting  to  his  place 
at  once  be  imperative— he  has  to  offer 
humble  atonement  for  his  act  of  impro- 
priety by  sacrificing  his  own  native  dig- 
nity of  demeanor.  He  must  cautiously 
and  respectfully  approach  the  sacred 
line,  and  then  get  over  it  quickly  with 
a light  step  and  a duck  of  the  head,  or 
with  his  back  lowly  bent.  He  is  fortu- 
nate if  the  cry  of  “Order,  order!”  in- 
spired by  the  breach  of  etiquette,  is  not 
accompanied  by  ironical  laughter  at  his 
grotesque  antics. 

It  is  a breach  of  order  for  a member 
to  read  a newspaper  in  the  House.  He 
may  quote  an  extract  from  one  in  the 
course  of  a speech,  but  if  he  attempted 
to  peruse  it  as  he  sat  in  his  place  his 
ears  would  soon  be  assailed  by  a stern 
and  reproving  cry  of  “Order,  order!” 
rom  the  chair.  Some  members  resort 
to  the  deception  practiced  by  the  young 
lady  who  had  “Vanity  Fair”  bound  like 
a New  Testament,  and  was  observed 
reading  it  during  service  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Members  often  slip  a news- 
paper or  periodical  into  the  “Orders  of 
the  Day,”  and  read  it  while  the  Speaker 
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imagines  they  are  industriously  study- 
ing the  clause  of  a bill  or  its  amend- 
ments. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  less  strict, 
oddly  enough,  in  little  matters  of  this 
kind  than  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
peers  allow  the  attendants  to  pass  up 
and  down  their  chamber  delivering  mes- 
sages; and  they  have  a reporter — the 
representative  of  the  Parliamentary  de- 
bates—sitting  with  the  clerks  at  the 
table.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  clerks  at  the  table,  and  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  and  his  deputy,  are  the  only 
officers  of  the  House  who  are  allowed 
within  the  technical  limits  or  boun- 
daries of  the  legislative  chamber,  or, 
in  other  words,  across  the  Bar,  while 
the  House  is  sitting.  An  attendant, 
even  when  he  has  letters  and  telegrams 
to  deliver,  dare  not  pass  beyond  the 
line  of  the  Bar.  He  gives  the  messages 
to  some  member  sitting  near  the  Bar, 
and  they  are  passed  on  from  hand  to 
hand  till  they  reach  the  members  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

Every  member  is  under  a constitu- 
tional obligation  to  attend  the  service  of 
the  House.  The  attendance,  however, 
is  not  now  compulsory.  The  House, 
probably,  considers  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  the  constituencies  sufficient 
to  correct  any  laxity  on  the  part  of  any 
members  in  the  discharge  of  their  Par- 
liamentary duties.  But  there  is  an  old 
procedure  known  as  “a  call  of  the 
House,”  for  taking  the  full  sense  of  the 
House  on  any  question  of  great  impor- 
tance. Not  less  than  a week  or  ten 
days  is  allowed  to  members  to  respond 
to  the  call,  and  any  member  not  pres- 
ent in  the  House  to  answer  to  his  name 
when  the  roll  is  read  by  the  clerk,  with- 
out due  cause  for  his  absence,  may  be 
sent  for  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms.  This  procedure  would  now  be 
resorted  to  only  on  the  occasion  of  some 
supreme  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  when  it  was  most  essential  that 
every  member  of  Parliament  should  be 
at  his  post.  The  last  time  “a  call  of  the 
House”  was  made  was  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1876,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tle Harvey,  who  subsequently  m.oved 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  com- 
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mittee  to  revise  the  pension  list.  The 
division  on  the  latter  motion  (which  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two)  showed  that  there 
were  four  hundred  and  fourteen  mem- 
bers in  the  House.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  a motion  for  “a  call”  was  moved 
was  on  the  23d  of  March,  1882,  when 
Mr.  Sexton,  in  accordance  with  notice, 
moved  “That  this  House  be  called  over 
on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  March.”  The 
House  on  that  day  was  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  new  rules 
of  procedure  (including  the  closure  of 
debate),  and  Mr.  Sexton’s  object  was  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  Messrs.  Par- 
nell, Dillon  and  O’Kelly, ' M.  P.’s,  who 
at  the  time  were  confined  as  “suspects” 
in  Kilmainham  Prison,  Dublin.  The 
motion,  which  was  opposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, was  defeated.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  procedure  was  useless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended — namely,  to  take  the  full  sense 
of  the  House  on  a bill  or  motion,  as 
there  is  no  compulsory  process  in  the 
procedure  of  the  House  by  which  mem- 
bers, even  if  they  answered  the  “call,” 
can  be  obliged  to  vote  on  the  question  at 
issue.  The  “call”  to  which  members  are 
most  alive,  nowadays,  is  “the  crack  of 
the  party  whip.” 

That  absenteeism  was  a dire  offence 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuart  kings  is  proved 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  “orders 
touching  motion  for  leave  into  the  coun- 
try” to  be  found  in  the  journals  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  Here  are 
a few  of  them:  “13th  of  February, 
1620.  No  member  shall  go  out  of  town 
without  open  motion  and  licence  in  the 
House.”  By  the  next  rule  it  will  be 
seen  that  knights  of  the  shire  were 
ranked  much  higher  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  or  boroughs:  “25th 
of  March,  1664.  The  penalty  of  107.  to 
be  paid  by  every  knight,  and  57.  by 
every  citizen,  etc.,  who  shall  make  de- 
fault in  attending.”  Absence  evidently 
became  a crying  sin,  and  was  visited 
accordingly:  “16th  of  November,  1666. 
To  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  ser- 
geant.” From  the  succeeding  string  of 
resolutions  it  is  evident  that,  under  the 
restored  monarchy,  there  was  a marked 


inclination  amongst  members  to  “play 
the  truant:”  “18th  of  December,  1666. 
Such  members  of  the  House  as  depart 
into  the  country  without  leave,  to  be 
sent  for  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.”  Even  this  terror  does  not  seem 
to  have  effectually  deterred  “runa- 
ways,” for  two  months  later  marks  the 
imposition  of  a penalty  which,  in  those 
days,  must  have  seemed  formidable  in- 
deed: “13th  of  February,  1667.  That 
every  defaulter  in  attendance,  whose 
excuse  shall  not  be  allowed  this  day, 
be  fined  the  sum  of  407.  and  sent  for  in 
custody,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
till  the  fine  be  paid.”  A similar  fine 
was,  at  the  same  time,  imposed  on 
“every  member  who  should  desert  the 
service  of  the  House  for  the  space  of 
three  days,”  without  special  leave;  in- 
carceration in  the  Tower  being  part  of 
the  penalty.  The  stringency  of  this  rule 
was  relaxed  by  common  consent  in 
1668,  and  a fine  of  107.  was  substituted 
as  sufficiently  onerous;  in  all  cases  “the 
fines  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
the  House  shall  direct.” 

The  individual  freedom  of  members 
in  our  times  is  not  so  much  restricted; 
but  that  absenteeism  is  still  an  offence 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  occasionally 
the  “Orders  of  the  Day”  contain  a no- 
tice, such  as  the  following,  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Whips: — 

“Mr.  T.  Ellis. 

“To  move  that  leave  of  absence  for  two 
months  be  granted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Flem- 
ming.” 

Such  motions  are  made  by  the  Whips 
on  behalf  of  a follower  who  desires  to 
absent  himself  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  ground  of  urgent  business, 
ill-health,  illness  in  his  family  or  do- 
mestic affliction,  and  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence applied  for  is  always  granted  by 
the  House.  This,  however,  is  only  done 
when  the  member  concerned  is  serving 
on  a committee. 

A member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of 
Parliament,  resign  his  seat.  Once  he  is 
duly  elected  he  must  retain  the  trust 
confided  in  him  by  his  constituents  till 
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the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  unless  he 
is  removed  by  death  or  becomes  a bank- 
rupt or  a lunatic,  or  is  expelled  from  the 
House,  or  accepts  an  office  of  honor  or 
profit  under  the  Crown.  The  latter  con- 
dition, however,  affords  a practical, 
though  rather  ludicrous,  means  of 
escape  for  a member  who  desires  to  rid 
himself  of  his  representative  and  legis- 
lative responsibilities.  He  accepts  the 
office  of  “Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds.” It  seems  that  centuries  ago  the 
Chiltern  Hills— a portion  of  the  high 
lands  of  Buckinghamshire — being  cov- 
ered with  timber,  afforded  protection  to 
numerous  banditti,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  districts  from  their  depre- 
dations. The  duties  have,  of  course, 
long  since  ceased,  but  the  nominal  office 
has  been  retained.  By  accepting  it  a 
member  who  wishes  to  resign  vacates 
his  seat,  and  a writ  for  a new  election 
is,  in  consequence,  issued  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Whip  of  the  party  to 
which  the  retiring  member  belonged. 
The  office  is  resigned  as  soon  as  the  pur- 
pose in  view  is  accomplished.  It  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. It  cannot  be  conferred  twice 
in  one  day,  but  there  are  two  other 
offices  of  a similar  nature— “Steward  of 
the  Manors  of  Hendred,  Northstead  and 
Hempholme,”  and  “Escheator  of  Mun- 
ster’ at  the  disposal  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  case  he  should  re- 
ceive more  than  one  application  on  the 
same  day. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  amusing, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  quaint  and  curious 
customs  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
the  strange  ceremony  which  marks  the 
termination  of  its  every  sitting.  The 
moment  the  House  is  adjourned,  sten- 
torian-voiced messengers  and  policemen 
cry  out  in  the  lobbies  and  corridors, 
“Who  goes  home?”  These  mysterious 
words  have  sounded  every  night  for 
centuries  through  the  palace  of  West- 
minster. The  custom  dates  from  a time 
when  it  was  necessary  for  members  to 
go  home  in  parties  accompanied  by 
Imks-men  for  common  protection 
against  the  footpads  who  infested  the 


streets  of  London.  But  though  that 
danger  has  long  since  passed  away,  the 
question  “Who  goes  home?”  is  still 
asked,  night  after  night,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  No  reply  is  given, 
and  none  is  expected. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


SKETCHES.1 
BY  PAUL  BOUEGET. 

III. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Marchant. 

Scarcely  had  I entered  the  atelier, 
when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a panel, 
and  I was  compelled  to  stop.  Very  low 
and  very  broad,  it  had  evidently  been 
part  of  a predella  such  as  the  old  Italian 
masters  delighted  to  paint  beneath  their 
immense  altar-pieces.  In  coloring  it 
was  at  once  brilliant  and  dark,  sombre 
and  radiant.  It  was  one  of  those  early 
masterpieces  that  look  like  a missal, 
and  look  like  goldsmith’s  work,  also. 
The  gold  of  the  halos  and  of  the  care- 
fully finished  embroideries  was  in  low 
relief,  and  in  its  whole  effect  the  panel, 
which  represented  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  showed  a devout  fidelity  to  art. 
In  the  centre  was  an  interior  of  a 
stable,  the  ox  and  the  ass  standing 
peacefully  side  by  side  in  their  stalls. 
The  Virgin,  admirable  in  ideal  purity, 
yet  quite  the  Florentine  lady,  seated  in 
the  foreground,  was  holding  out  the 
bambino  to  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Magian  kings,  who,  kneeling,  with 
clasped  hands,  his  crown  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  touched  the  baby’s  naked 
foot  with  his  noble  gray  beard.  A sec- 
ond king,  younger,  slightly  braggart  of 
pose  in  his  breeches  of  alternate  violet 
and  orange  stripes,  held  out,  with  the 
tips  of  slender  fingers,  a closed  casket; 
while  the  swarthy  face  of  the  Ethiopian 
king,  in  a setting  of  furs,  appeared  be- 
side him.  Other  personages  looked  on 
at  the  scene,  in  their  rich  costumes, 
with  that  mixture  of  ostentatious  opu- 
lence and  profound  devotion  which 
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gives  to  the  paintings  of  the  Renais- 
sance their  twofold  charm  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  fervent.  In  the  back- 
ground, to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
humble  shed,  the  distance  stretched 
away  with  blue  hills,  black  cypress 
trees,  crenellated  city  walls— the  gen- 
tlest and  most  literal  of  Tuscan  land- 
scapes. Along  a network  of  grey  roads 
were  advancing  caravans  of  camels 
laden  with  coffers;  and  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  panel,  in  letters  that  seemed 
chiselled,  so  delicate  was  the  work,  was 
the  gospel  inscription:— 

“JJf  apertis  thesauris,  obtulerunt  et 
aurum,  thus,  et  myrrhum.  . . .” 

An  extraordinary  flavor  of  contrast  was 
given  to  this  painting  by  the  studies 
surrounding  it,  wherein  appeared  the 
characteristic  mannerisms  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  apartment.  I have  omitted 
to  say  that  the  atelier  where  gleamed 
this  “Adoration,”  so  graceful  yet  so 
virile,  was  that  of  Maxime  Fauriel,  the 
portrait-painter-in-chief  of  feminine 
Paris  at  the  present  moment.  On  walls 
and  easels  were  mischievous  and 
piquant  silhouettes;  here,  a fair  skater, 
her  mouth  hidden  in  the  sable  of  her 
muff;  there,  a grande  dame  descending 
the  staircase  of  the  opera,  and  throw- 
ing a word  over  her  shoulder  to  an  ad- 
mirer who  is  adjusting  her  cloak; 
there,  a girl,  her  back  towards  you, 
testing,  with  the  tips  of  one  shivering 
foot,  the  water  of  her  bath.  In  Faurel’s 
art  there  is  a trifle  of  audacious  free- 
dom betraying  the  too  clever,  too  capa- 
ble, too  certain  of  success,  the  besetting 
sini  alas!  of  this  remarkably  endowed 
painter  who  has  chosen  to  live  by  the 
fashion,  and  risks  perishing  with  it. 
But  is  he  conscious  of  this  slavery  to 
opinion?  Must  we  believe  it  inten- 
tional, this  constant,  adroit  pursuit  of 
the  vogue,  this  flattery  of  that  most 
frivolous  of  publics  which  consists  of 
the  vain  and  beautiful  idlers  of  society 
and  of  the  demi-monde?  His  enemies 
say  that  it  is.  For  my  part,  I think  it  is 
not;  and  I had  the  proof  of  this— a con- 
vincing proof,  it  seems  to  me— in  the 
story  that  he  told  me  of  this  Florentine 
panel,  whose  mere  presence  among  his 


sketches  was  the  living  condemnation 
of  all  that  he  has  ever  done.  Besides,  if 
he  were  the  crafty  self-seeker  that  he 
is  called  by  those  who  envy  him,  would 
Maxime  have  kept,  in  all  his  success,  in 
all  his  good  fortune,  the  simple  kindli- 
ness which  laughs  in  his  blue  eyes, 
the  cordiality  of  his  hand-clasp,  a face 
so  young  that  at  thirty-seven— with  his 
fresh  color,  his  fair  hair  without  a 
thread  of  silver,  his  slim  figure— you 
would  think  him  scarcely  six-and- 
twenty?  No.  He  is  an  artist  who  loves 
to  charm,  as  others  love  to  shock;  who 
yields  to  the  demand  of  the  customer 
where  others  quarrel  with  it;  and  ex- 
actly this  complaisance  and  this  submis- 
sion appeared  in  his  story,  in  striking 
contrast  with  a different  temperament- 
inflexible,  rebellious,  forever  at  war  with 
folly  and  mediocrity.  It  is  this  which 
gives  a broader  and  more  significant 
scope  to  an  adventure  that,  in  itself, 
would  have  been  but  one  episode  among 
the  hundred  others  .of  a transalpine 
journey — “IVeZ  bel  paese  la  dove  il  si 
suona.  ...” 

“You  do  not  guess  the  painter’s 
name?”  he  said  to  me,  as  I hypnotized 
myself  before  the  little  Florentine 
panel.  “Never  mind,  don’t  be  ashamed. 
He  died  very  young,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented, so  far  as  I know,  by  only  eight 
paintings  in  the  galleries  of  Europe:  one 
in  the  Louvre,  four  in  Florence  and 
Milan,  two  in  Rome  in  the  Doria- 
Pamphili,  and  one  in  London.  This 
panel  makes  the  ninth.  It  is  Fran- 
cesco Pesellino,  a pupil  of  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi ” 

“And  you  can  still  obtain  such  a mas- 
terpiece as  this,  in  the  Italy  of  1896, 
without  being  an  American  million- 
aire?” 

“Why,  certainly,”  Maxime  replied; 
“this  find  dates  from  my  visit  in  Rome 
last  winter.  But  to  be  quite  frank  with 
you,  it  was  not  I who  discovered  it. 
Since  you  are  making  a collection  of 
cosmopolitan  figurines,  I think  I must 
sketch  for  you,  for  your  series,  the  very 
original  person,  thanks  to  whom  I pos- 
sess this  gem.  However,  you  have 
lived  in  Rome  yourself;  have  you  never 
heard  of  an  eccentric  old  man,  an  old 
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French  gentilTiomme,  La  Rochette  by 
name?” 

‘‘The  collector  of  engraved  gems?” 

“Precisely.  Did  you  never  meet 
him?”  And  when  I said  no,  he  contin- 
ued: “Then  I shall  describe  him  to  you. 
Imagine  an  old  man,  very  frail,  very 
slender,  with  a face  emaciated  like  that 
of  S.  Bernardino  in  the  frescos,  clad 
in  black,  winter  or  summer,  a frock 
coat,  worn,  frayed,  almost  diaphanous, 
but  spotless;  and  always,  summer  as 
well  as  winter,  an  overcoat  on  his  arm, 
like  an  old  Roman  who  dreads  the 
Tramontana,  and  a passing  from  sun- 
shine into  shadow.  Put  on  the  head  of 
this  personage  a tall  hat  of  dull  black 
felt,  and  on  his  hands  black  cloth 
gloves,  also  dull,  and  you  would  have 
your  man— could  I but  give  you  the  fire 
in  his  brown  eyes,  the  scornful  wrinkle 
of  his  mouth  and— but  this  can’t  be 
done  with  words— pervading  his  whole 
figure,  that  pride  of  the  connoisseur — 
poor,  but  having  in  his  pocket  thirty 
or  forty  antique  gems,  of  which  the 
least  one  is  worth  five  thousand  francs! 
But  they  are  not  to  be  sold!  And  my 
La  Rochette  breakfasts  at  the  Caff§ 
Greco,  from  economy,  on  a cup  of  coffee 
and  a roll,  which,  at  a cost  of  four  soldi, 
will  stand  him  till  six  o’clock.  At  that 
hour,  a table  d’hdte  at  twenty  soldi 
will  see  him  sit  down  among  poor 
priests,  and  pilgrims  fed  by  contract. 
Those  gentlemen  scarcely  suspect  that 
they  have  beside  them  the  finest  con- 
noisseur in  all  Europe,  perhaps,  in  ob- 
jects of  art.  Twenty-four  soldi  for  food, 
ten  for  lodging— our  man  lives  in  a fur- 
nished room  for  which  he  pays  fifteen 
lire  a month — and,  in  the  forty  years 
that  he  has  led  this  life,  going  from  one 
end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  never  leaving 
his  address  at  his  lodging,  the  Sieur  de 
La  Rochette  has  been  able,  with  three 
or  four  thousand  francs’  income,  to 
amass  his  marvellous  collection.  He 
never  pays  for  anything  more  than  fifty 
francs.  I have  seen  the  imprints  made 
from  them— unknown  to  himself— at  the 
house  of  a friend  of  his.  It  is  a mu- 
seum, and  absolutely  unique.” 

Does  he  not  increase  his  resources 
now  and  then  by  sending  some  articles 


to  reviews  or  magazines?  I saw  once 
some  sarcastic  things  of  his,  I think— 
an  attack  on  our  young  men  of  the 
Villa  Medici,  and  one  of  their  exposi- 
tions. The  article  occasioned  some  talk, 
I think,  in  that  little  world.  Am  I 
right  about  this?” 

“Indeed  you  are,”  replied  Maxime; 
“and  it  was  one  of  these  very  articles — 
one  devoted  to  your  servant— that  made 
us  acquainted;  a savage  attack,  ma  foi, 
just  as  I arrived  in  Rome,  and  not  likely 
to  make  me  suspect  that  I should  one 
day  owe  to  him  this  divine  Pesellino. 
But  you  know  what  I think  about  criti- 
cism. What  value  has  the  opinion  of  a 
man  who  has  never  used  a pencil  and 
has  no  idea  how  a picture  is  made?  We 
had  got  as  far  as  this:  I had  heard  of 
his  collection  and  of  his  avarice,  of  his 
whims  and  of  his  sagacity,  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  antiquity  or  the  Renais- 
sance; and  I had  myself  experienced  the 
rigor  of  his  severity  against  the  mod- 
erns—when  chance  caused  me  to  be 
present  at  the  death  bed  of  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  whose  name  you 
doubtless  know— Sauviat,  the  archaeolo- 
gist?—What,  not  even  his  name? 
Worth  while  to  have  genius  and  go 
under  like  that!  Learn,  then,  that  this 
man,  to  you  unknown,  reconstructed  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  architecture. 

I will  tell  you  about  this  later.  He  was 
a scholar  as  La  Rochette  is  a collector, 
with  the  soul  of  his  soul,  with  the  very 
essence  of  his  being,  and  for  this  cause 
he  died  in  a lodging  in  the  Via  Sistina, 
so  poor  that  if  I had  not  been  there — 
myself  and  another  man — he  would 
have  had  neither  medicine  in  his  last 
illness,  nor  a decent  funeral,  nor  a 
grave.  What  a pity!” 

Absorbed  in  these  recollections,  Max- 
ime appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
Pesellino,  which  continued  to  enfold  me 
in  the  magnetism  of  its  beauty  without 
my  being  able  to  grasp  by  what  by-way 
the  destitution  and  death  of  the  archae- 
ologist Sauviat  and  the  whims  of  the 
Sieur  de  La  Rochette  were  connected 
with  this  adorable  painting,  to  which 
my  eyes  continually  reverted.  Fauriel 
became  aware  of  this,  and  answering 
my  mute  question,  he  went  on:— 
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“I  shall  get  to  the  Magian  Kings  by 
and  by;  have  patience.  Remember  the 
proverb — Tuscan,  like  this  panel:  Siedi 
e sgambetta  e vedrai  la  tua  vendetta — 
‘Sit  down  and  swing  your  legs,  and  you 
shall  see  your  revenge.’  Put  the  word 
‘story’  in  place  of  ‘revenge.’  A week 
from  the  time  when  we  had  followed  to 
the  grave— seven  of  us  in  all,  including, 
the  priest — the  coffin  of  poor  Sauviat, 
my  servant  brought  to  me,  one  morning, 
in  the  atelier  I had  taken  for  the  season 
in  the  Piazza  Trinity  de’  Monti,  the  card 
of  M.  de  La  Rochette.  ‘I  call  that  auda- 
cious,’ I said  to  myself,  remembering 
the  article  of  which  I have  told  you; 
and,  aloud,  I said:  ‘Ask  the  gentleman 
to  come  in.’  Enters  the  fantastic  figure 
which  I have  described  to  you,  and  in- 
stantly: ‘Sir,’  he  says  to  me,  ‘I  attacked 
you  because  I do  not  like  your  painting. 
No,  sir,  I do  not  like  it;  and  you  your- 
self cannot  like  it,  with  the  gift  that 
you  have  received,  from  God!  But, 
towards  my  dear,  grand  Sauviat  you 
have  acted  nobly.  I was  not  there.  It 
was  impossible  to  notify  me.  No  one 
had  my  address.  Otherwise  I should 
have  said  to  you  sooner:  “I  thank  you— 
notwithstanding  your  painting.”  ’ 

“That  was  plunging  in  medias  res,”  I 
said,  laughing..  “What  reply  did  you 
make?” 

“I  ought  to  have  been  angry,  of 
course,”  Maxime  answered.  “For,  if 
any  one  does  not  like  my  painting,  who 
compels  him  to  look  at  it  and  talk 
to  me  about  it?  Well,  at  the  moment, 
all  I felt  was  that  this  eccentric  old  fel- 
low was  absolutely  sincere,  and  that,  on 
his  part,  this  singular  conduct  was 
legitimate.  What  did  I say  to  him?  I 
only  said  that  I,  in  turn,  had  to  thank 
him  for  his  frankness,  and  for  the  step 
he  had  taken.  The  conversation  con- 
tinued, as  was  natural,  about  this  un- 
fortunate Sauviat;  and  then  it  turned, 
since  we  were  in  Italy,  no  less  naturally, 
upon  art.  You  and  I have  been  present 
at  thousands  and  thousands  of  aesthetic 
discussions  in  these  last  fifteen  years. 
Bien!  never  has  either  of  us  heard  more 
eloquent  speech  than  that  of  this  man, 
talking  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  his  opinion  the 


of  the  Magi. 

decadence  began  with  Rafaelle.  He 
would  have  treated  the  adorable  Sanzio 
as  a malefactor,  I really  think,  if  he  had 
dared.  Many  of  your  comrades  and 
men  in  society,  who  profess  opinions  of 
this  kind,  are  capable,  however,  of  con- 
fusing Giotto  and  Botticelli,  Fra  An- 
gelico and  Perugino!  With  La  Rochette, 
the  passion  for  the  Primitives  was  of 
another  quality.  At  heart  this  collector 
of  antique  gems  was  like  a monk.  He 
was — and  he  did  not  conceal  this— in  a 
state  of  constant  and  exasperated  revolt 
against  the  modern  world.  He  hated 
the  whole  of  it,  passionately  and  like  a 
child— irreligion,  and  machinery;  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  the  telephone;  the  wor- 
ship of  money,  and  the  phonograph. 
His  contemporary  misanthropy,  still 
further  heightened  by  religious  fervor, 
found  its  pacification  in  that  incomplete 
art  of  the  early  masters — full  of  tragic 
seriousness  and  profound  faith,  ardent 
patriotism  and  professional  fidelity— 
with  its  idealistic  realism,  so  to  speak. 
From  this  first  interview,  and  when  I 
had  convinced  myself  that  this  man 
knew— picture  by  picture,  fresco  by 
fresco,  retable  by  retable — this  im- 
mense, this  infinite  Italian  production, 
he  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  wonder- 
ful amateur  of  art  that  I had  ever  met. 
An  amateur?  No.  Truly  an  artist? 
Yes,  an  artist  in  his  view  and  his  com- 
prehension, so  much  had  he  enjoyed 
and  suffered  from  these  paintings  with- 
out number  which  he  had  contemplated 
with  the  bodily  eye,  literally  for  hours 
at  a time.  Of  course  this  had  not  been 
his  specialty,  his  fame  with  amateurs 
resting  on  the  great  collection  of  en- 
graved gems,  which  is  the  result  of 
forty  years  of  patient  toil.  Withal, 
there  have  been  his  articles  for  the 
press — like  the  one  devoted  to  my  un- 
worthy self-^usually  published  in  some 
poor  little  journal  with  a circulation  of 
ten  copies.” 

“These  idealist-poets  are  sure  to  be 
fanatics,”  I said;  “I  make  no  doubt  he 
felt  himself  to  be  doing  a pious  act 
when  he  attacked  modern  art  in  your 
person!  Did  you  have  the  curiosity  to 
make  him  talk  on  the  subject?” 

“I  did  not  have  the  time,”  replied 
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Maxime.  “And  in  the  course  of  a first 
visit  he  had  the  good  taste — or  you  may 
say  the  weakness,  if  you  prefer— not  to 
say  anything  more  about  my  painting. 
What  more,  indeed,  could  he  have  said? 
What  was  there  to  add  to  an  opinion 
expressed  with  that  clear-cut  style  that 
characterizes  the  stroke  of  the  guil- 
lotine? I should  have  said,  in  the 
course  of  this  single  visit  that  he  paid 
me,  for  it  was  not  merely  the  first  but 
the  only  one.  He  came  to  see  me  in 
January,  and  up  to  April  he  had  not 
again  set  foot  in  my  studio.  I no  longer 
met  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  I no 
longer  heard  him  spoken  of.  And  still, 
he  had  said,  in  taking  leave  of  me: 
‘You  shall  be  rewarded  for  what  you 
did  for  my  dear  Sauviat,’  in  a tone  so 
solemn  and  positive  that  he  left  me  no 
doubt  as  to  liis  intention  of  paying,  him- 
self, this  debt  of  gratitude.  I waited 
with  much  curiosity  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  I had  imagined  all  sorts  of 
things;  but  the  reality  was  to  prove 
them  all  false.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
my  stay  in  Rome,  early  in  the  month  of 
April.  One  fine  morning  I received  a 
large  envelope,  addressed  in  a square 
handwriting,  almost  like  a drawing,  like 
a copy  of  the  characters  in  some  old 
manuscript;  and  in  the  envelope  a note 
of  five  lines:  Notioithstanding  all,  I was 
laconically  requested,  if  I had  respect  for 
my  art,  to  take  the  next  train  for  Siena, 
and  at  a given  hour  to  present  myself 
in  a designated  cafe.  The  note  was 
signed  Gaspard  de  La  Rochette,  with  a 
G and  an  R worthy  of  the  incunabula!” 
“And  you  went  to  this  rendezvous 
with  its  ‘notwithstanding’?” 

“I  did,  indeed.  I had  then  just  fin- 
ished my  very  best  portrait,  as  I think, 
that  of  Miss  Marsh,  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  American  colony  in  Rome.  My 
season  had  been  very  successful  in  all 
ways.  I was  quite  ready  to  be  flogged 
without  minding  it  at  all.  I have  my 
test  for  what  I do.  It  is  humble,  but 
infallible;  it  is  that  my  sitters  be  satis- 
fied. What  is  it  that  I paint?  The 
women  of  to-day.  And  if  they  recog- 
nize themselves  in  my  painting,  just  as 
they  see  themselves  in  their  mirror,  I 
have  succeeded.  The  most  skilful 


criticisms  have  never  disturbed  this 
confidence.  And  so,  solidly  armored 
against  the  possible  epigrams  of  the 
quattrocentist  La  Rochette,  I stepped  off 
the  train  at  Siena,  the  old  red  city,  on 
the  loveliest  morning  of  the  Tuscan 
spring.  I feel  still  the  coolness  of  the 
narrow  streets,  delicious  under  that 
burning  sky,  those  lanes  of  shadow  be- 
tween rows  of  palaces.  I can  see  my- 
self now,  threading  the  labyrinth  of 
paved  network.  I ask  my  way  of  an 
obliging  pedestrian,  who  rejoins,  ‘And  I 
also  am  going  down  into  Campaspe.’ 
He  spoke  of  another  quarter  of  the  city 
as  of  a different  city,  so  much  has  me- 
diaeval Siena  remained  intact,  with  its 
ancient  divisions.  The  frontage  of  a 
modest  cafe  appears  in  a corner,  with 
an  outlook  upon  the  Campo,  that  horse- 
shoe-shaped market  place,  dominated  by 
that  tower  of  La  Mangia  which  Leon- 
ardo admired.  And  behind  the  glass, 
bent  over  a Divina  Commedia  which 
lies  open  beside  a coffee-cup,  is  out- 
lined the  severe  profile  of  the  friend  of 
Sauviat.  Ah!  he  was  a man  of  few 
words,  except  it  were  a question  of  the- 
ories of  art!  We  saluted  each  other, 
and  in  five  minutes  after  my  arrival  we 
were  in  a carriage,  on  the  way  to  San 
Biagio.” 

“The  chateau  behind  Belcaro,  with 
the  gallery  full  of  false  Sodomas,  which 
their  owner  is  always  trying  to  sell  at 
twenty  thousand  francs  apiece!  It 
could  not  be  there  that  you  unearthed 
the  Pesellino?  I went  through  it  very 
carefully,  I myself,  no  longer  than  four 
years  ago!” 

“You  had  not  old  La  Rochette  for 
your  guide,”  Maxime  rejoined.  “Since 
you  remember  the  chateau,  you  prob- 
ably also  recall  the  roads  over  the  hills 
that  led  to  it,  their  evergreen  oaks,  their 
umbrella  pines,  the  knotty  trunks  of  the 
old  olive-trees,  the  squares  of  vineyards 
on  the  yellow  ground  of  the  slopes,  and 
the  Guelphic  crenellated  ramparts? 
Perhaps  also  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
proprietor,  that  extraordinary  Conte  di 
San  Biagio,  to  whom  you  would  have 
given  two  sous  in  the  street,  a boor 
reeking  with  Gorgonzola  and  wine, 
with  sly  eyes  in  a contadino’s  hairy 
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face?  La  Rochette  had  said  to  me: 
‘You  are  to  buy  the  pictures  which  I 
shall  indicate,  haggling  about  the  price 
as  much  as  possible;  then  you  will  re- 
quire, to  complete  the  purchase,  two 
panels  which  are  on  the  top  of  a piece 
of  furniture  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
chapel.  You  are  to  say  that  you  want 
them  on  account  of  the  frames.’  After, 
this  he  was  silent,  and  would  not  reply 
to  my  questions.  I expected  to  see  at 
once  an  unknown  masterpiece.  Judge 
of  my  disillusion  when,  the  drawbridge 
past,  I at  once  ran  against  the  sordid 
Chianti  drinker  who  owned  this  ro- 
mantic manor,  and  when  I beheld  in  the 
sacristy,  where  he  kept  the  remnant  of 
his  collection,  the  fifty  canvasses,  all 
falsified,  daubed  or  retouched— those 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
body fool  enough  to  buy.  But  there 
emanated  from  the  impassioned  La 
Rochette  so  much  authority  that  I 
bought  the  four  designated  pictures— 
abominable  trash,  which  their  owner 
had  the  impudence  to  bring  forward  as 
‘fragments  from  the  Cinque  Cento.’  He 
offers  them  at  a thousand  francs 
apiece.  I offer  him  a thousand  for  the 
four.  The  discussion  lasts  a mortal 
half  hour,  after  which  I feign  to  dis- 
cover the  two  panels  lying  on  top  of  the 
armoire.  Their  frames  were  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind,  and  the  paintings! 
Under  a vile  coloring  of  crude  gold  and 
Prussian  blue,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  touch  of  a master.  At  the 
moment  when  I made  the  offer,  I looked 
at  La  Rochelle,  and  I could  see  his 
hands  tremble  with  excitement.  To 
make  a long  story  short,  for  twelve 
hundred  francs  we  carried  off  the  six 
paintings.  When  we  were  again  on  the 
road,  my  companion  took  up  one  of  the 
two  panels,  and  showing  it  to  me:  ‘It  is 
twenty  years  that  I have  been  looking 
for  this,’  he  said.  ‘It  is  a fragment  of 
a predella  by  Pesellino.  I found  the 
first  trace  of  it  in  the  archives  o 
Arezzo,  and  I have  followed  the  clue  to 
this  spot.  You  shall  see,  you  shall  see! 
And  what  I did,  indeed,  see,  when,  shut 
up  in  a room  of  the  hotel,  we  began  to 
clean  off  this  painting  with  spirits  of 
wine  delicately,  layer  by  layer-was 


nothing  less  than  a miracle  of  resurrec- 
tion! The  gold  and  the  bitumen  came 
off  under  the  sponge  and  the  cloth,  in 
clots  and  rolls ; and  as  they  disappeared, 
this  exquisite  work  came  to  view.  It 
was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  be- 
gan, and  at  ten  we  were  still  busy ” 

“The  old  amateur  told  the  truth!”  I 
cried,  looking  again  at  the  little  master- 
piece. “If  he  wished  to  pay  you  for 
your  kindness  to  Sauviat,  he  did  it 
royally!  Twelve  hundred  francs  for 
that  wonder!  But  it  iis  worth  fifty 

thousand,  a hundred  thousand •” 

“It  was  not  a gift  of  money  that  he 
proposed  to  make  me,”  said  the  painter; 
“this  worshipper  of  the  Primitives  was 
more  complex  than  that.  By  the  way,  I 
have  learned  since,  that,  in  procuring 
me  the  opportunity  to  make  this  pur- 
chase, he  had  been  false  to  one  of  his 
most  inveterate  principles.  No  person, 
you  understand,  had  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  from  him  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  more  or  less  of  any  work  of  art. 
‘Art  is  neither  bought  nor  sold.’  This 
was  one  of  his  maxims.  No,  the  true 
motive  of  this,  which  you  so  justly  have 
called  a royal  gift,  I will  explain.  When 
we  had  the  panel  entirely  cleaned,  and 
had  it  there  before  us,  filling  the  poor 
little  tavern  room  with  its  splendor,  the 
old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
with  the  same  solemnity  that  he  had 
shown  when  he  promised  me  a recom- 
pense for  my  kindness  to  his  friend; 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  mine  with  a sort 
of  fury,  he  said:  ‘Give  me  your  word 
that  you  will  never  sell  this  Adoration 
of  the  Magi?’  ‘I  give  you  my  word,’  I 
replied.  ‘And  that  it  shall  remain  al- 
ways in  your  studio?’  ‘And  that  it  shall 
remain  always  in  my  studio.’  ‘And 
that  you  will  bequeath  it  to  the  Louvre 
after  your  death?’  ‘And  that  I will  be- 
queath it  to  the  Louvre  after  my  death.’ 
‘Then,’  he  continued,  ‘if  this  grand  and 
noble  thing  does  not  make  you  feel  that 
you  ought  not  to  continue  to  dishonor 
your  talent  by  unworthy  works,  it  is 
because  you  are  a criminal;  do  you  hear 
me?  a criminal /’  And  before  I could 
answer,  he  had  disappeared,  leaving 
me_m0re  stupefied  by  this  brutal  and 
insolent  leave-taking  than  I ever  before 
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had  been  in  my  life— alone  with  this  geoise  is  equal  to  the  grande  dame  of  any 


treasure.” 

“And  you  never  saw  him  again?”  I 
said,  after  a few  minutes’  silence. 

“I  never  saw  him  again,”  rejoined 
Maxime,  “and  I am  very  glad  of  it,  for 
I owe  him  the  worst  moments  of  my 
artist  life.  Yes,  I do.  Could  you  be- 
lieve it,  you  who  know  me  so  firm,  so 
indifferent  to  what  is  said  or  written 
about  my  work?  This  furious  hatred 
of  my  poor  painting,  when  I meet  it  in 
others  painters,  I say,  it  is  mean  envy; 
in  newspaper  men,  I say  it  is  crass  ig- 
norance. In  a man  whom  I had  proved 
to  be  so  acute,  so  intelligent,  so  refined, 
so  touched  by  what  I had  done  for  his 
friend— such  severity  could  find  no  ex- 
planation of  that  kind.  Perhaps,  too, 
an  irresistible  hypnotism  emanates 
from  certain  personalities  extremely 
strong-willed,  extremely  confident  in 
their  opinions.  Returning  to  the  city,  I 
carefully  examined  in  detail  all  my 
sketches  and  all  my  portraits  of  the 
winter.  Forty-eight  hours  earlier  I had 
been  so  content,  so  proud!  It  seemed  to 
me  of  a sudden  that  scales  had  fallen 
from  my  eyes,  and  that  all  this  work 
which  had  so  much  delighted  me  was 
profoundly,  hopelessly  mediocre.  As 
if  obeying,  in  spite  of  myself,  the  in- 
junction of  the  impassioned  old  man,  I 
placed  the  Adoration  on  an  easel.  I 
looked  at  it.  I looked  at  my  canvasses 
and  pastels.  The  shudder  of  a mortal 
doubt  came  over  me,  which  I had  never 
felt  before,  have  never  felt  since;  and 
the  result?  Do  you  want  to  know? 
On  my  return  to  Paris,  I labored  three 
months  upon  an  enormous  picture  in 
which  I sought  to  put  a thought,  a con- 
viction, a symbol— a something  I don’t 
know  what!  What  an  amount  of 
trouble  I had,  and  all  for  naught!  And 
then,  one  afternoon,  as  I was  walking 
on  the  boulevard,  discouraged  by  this 
work  which  I was  conscious  had  been 
a failure,  I passed  the  window  of  a 
picture-dealer  where  I saw  a picture  of 
my  own— my  “Fair  Idler” — you  remem- 
ber it?  A pretty  woman,  just  out  of  her 
bath,  lying  on  a fur  rug,  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Two  little  bourgeoises  stood 
looking  at  it— but  the  Parisian  hour- 


other  country— and  one  said  to  the 
other:  ‘Ah,  that  Fauriel,  he  is  my 
painter!  I don’t  see  how  any  one  who 
is  rich  enough  to  have  her  portrait 
painted  can  go  anywhere  else  for  it.’ 
‘How  pretty  that  woman  is!’  said  the 
other,  ‘how  pretty!  And  it  is  so  nice  of 
him,  his  women  are  so  exactly  the 
women  of  to-day!’  And  their  eyes 
sparkled  through  their  little  veils.  This 
simple  little  compliment,  caught  by 
chance,  there  on  the  sidewalk,  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  induced  me  to  stop,  my- 
self, after  the  two  had  gone  past,  and 
study  my  work,  as  if  it  had  been  an- 
other man’s.  And,  at  the  moment,  an 
evidence  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
in  Rome  made  me  exclaim:  ‘But  this  is 
the  true  thing!’  I pulled  myself  to- 
gether; again  I felt  that  for  an  artist 
the  only  rule  is  to  work  according  to  his 
nature.  My  nature  is  to  paint  the 
pretty,  the  elegant— the  froufroutant! 
Why  not?  The  nature  of  a Pesellino,  a 
Fra  Angelico,  was  to  paint  the  grave, 
the  severe,  the  mystic.  They  were 
right;  and  I am  right,  too.” 

And  he  laughed  contentedly  at  the 
sketches,  half-sentimental,  ha\t-galant, 
scattered  on  the  walls  of  his  atelier, 
with  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
facile  artist  for  whom  art  is  gayety,  joy, 
happiness,  and  who  can  no  more  tolerate 
those  for  whom  the  same  art  is  sadness 
than  he  can  be  tolerated  by  them.  I 
seemed  better  to  understand,  since  our 
conversation,  the  eternal  dispute  which 
separates  the  two  types  of  mind  and 
sensibility.  And  I said  to  myself  that 
Fauriel  was  right,  after  all,  as  he 
thought  he  was,  in  resuming  his  work, 
whose  prettiness  was  so  severely  con- 
demned by  the  old  quattrocentist.  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  some  one  of  his  pretty 
women  will  remain,  as  those  fragile 
caprices  in  terra  cotta  that  we  call  fig- 
urines of  Tanagra  have  remained,  tell- 
ing us  of  the  frivolities  of  two  thousand 
years  ago — pathetic,  in  their  great  re- 
moteness! And  besides,  he  will  have 
enjoyed  pleasing  his  public,  as  a La 
Rochette,  if  he  were  a painter,  would 
enjoy  displeasing  this  same  public. 
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Who  shall  decide  between  the  two 
whims?  And,  to  conclude,  this  pretty, 
dainty,  affected  art,  exasperating  as  it 
did  the  old  collector,  occasioned  the  gift 
of  this  Adoration  of  the  Magi— destined 
some  day  to  be  one  Pesellino  the  more  in 
the  Louvre,  one  the  less  in  the  National 
Gallery;  and  for  this  advantage  gained 
over  our  insatiable  neighbors  across  the 
channel,  all  his  “Fair  Idlers”  and  all  his 
“Bathers”  may  well  be  pardoned  to 
Fauriel — even  if  he  had  less  talent  than 
he  has! 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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The  house,  half  grange,  half  castle, 
was  new— hardly  older  than  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  Its  tower  wore  an  air  of 
vacillation,  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  be  a donjon,  but,  doubting  in  time  of 
its  efficiency  in  that  capactiy,  had  com- 
promised to  a decorative  chimney. 
Standing  in  an  island  of  trees  growing 
right  up  to  the  windows,  the  house 
seemed  to  have  neither  front  nor  back, 
only  sides.  Round  it  lay,  here  a few 
straggling  flower-beds,  there  a tangled 
plantation,  there  a kitchen-garden  muf- 
fled in  a rank  mantle  of  weeds.  Outside 
the  coast-line  ot  the  trees  the  wind 
whipped  over  the  plain  of  middle  Ger- 
many till  you  could  scarcely  stand 
against  it.  You  saw  immediately  why 
the  house  was  so  dyked  with  them: 
looking  out  behind  their  shelter  upon 
the  dry  fields  under  the  unclouded  sun, 
you  would  have  said  the  day  was  wind- 
less. Under  the  lea  of  the  house  stood 
the  village;  in  a field  to  the  right  of  the 
village  hummed  the  threshing-machine; 
but  for  that,  to  right  and  left  you  could 
look  out  forever  over  yellow-brown 
corn-fields  and  brown-yellow  fallows 
till  they  were  swallowed  in  the  dip  of 
the  plain.  No  other  clump  of  trees  in 
sight;  that  meant  no  other  manor-house 
and  no  other  farm;  that  in  turn  meant 
that  the  land  was  all  one  proprietor’s, 
who  farmed  it  all  himself. 


The  proprietor— tall,  big,  slightly 
heavier  in  make  and  movements  than 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  same 
height— walked  over  his  fields  among 
his  men.  “Since  I am  no  longer  Min- 
ister of  State,”  he  said,  “I  stay  here  and 
farm  all  my  land.  It  is— how  do  you 
say  it  in  English?— more  dignified  so.” 
Possibly  that  was  not  quite  the  word  he 
wanted,  but  it  was  a very  apt  one.  To 
farm  the  whole  or  a great  part  of  one’s 
land  is  almost  the  universal  custom  of 
the  German  gentleman.  He  shoots  roe 
in  the  season  and  partridges  and  hares; 
but  he  neither  hunts  nor  fishes,  and 
even  shooting  he  pursues  as  an  occa- 
sional amusement  rather  than  as  a voca- 
tion. What  sport  is  with  us  farming  is 
with  the  Germans.  Not  a small  home- 
farm,  or  a model  stud,  or  a model  herd — 
perhaps  not  enough  of  this— but  the  or- 
dinary wheat  and  beet,  butter  and  fat- 
stock  business,  carried  on  under  strictly 
business-like  conditions.  The  German 
looks  to  his  sales  as  the  Englishman 
looks  to  his  rents.  “It  is  a good  life,” 
says  a cavalry  lieutenant;  “ten  years  in 
the  army  one  amuses  ones’  self,  and  then 
one  marries  and  lives  on  one’s  Gut.” 
The  Cabinet  Minister  “out  of  service,” 
as  they  put  it  in  their  military  phrase, 
goes  back  to  his  farming  as  contentedly 
as  the  officer.  “It  is  more  dignified  so.” 
This  custom  leaves  its  mark,  first, 
on  the  nobility  as  a class,  second,  on 
the  social  and  political  status  of  agricul- 
ture in  Germany,  and  indeed  of  Ger- 
many as  a whole.  The  Germans  appear 
to  be  by  nature  a simpler  folk  than  we; 
they  are  poorer,  live  harder,  draw  a 
strict,  literal,  half-heroic,  half-childlike 
line  between  duty  and  pleasure.  That 
they  continue  this,  despite  their  grow- 
ing wealth,  is  due  more  than  to  any- 
thing else  to  the  farming  nobility. 
When  the  highest  class  of  society  is 
eaten  away  by  frivolity  and  by  the  ob- 
servances of  “society”  in  the  baser 
sense,  as  in  old  France,  and  to  some 
degree  in  France,  Austria  and  even 
Britain  to-day,  the  fashion  is  found 
very  catching.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incitements  to  luxury, 


to  the  rubbing  out  of  the  line  between 
duty  and  pleasure— between  what  must 
be  done  and  what  may  be  done — come, 
not  from  the  aristocracy,  but  from  a 
part  of  the  middle  class.  Bankers, 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
ridden  highest  on  the  wave  of  German 
prosperity  since  1871,  and  from  these 
classes— especially  the  Jewish  sections 
of  them— come  most  of  the  recruits  to 
the  fast  life  of  Berlin.  The  nobility,  as 
a class,  gives  no  countenance  to  dissipa- 
tion, serving  the  state  in  army  or 
senate,  and  especially  living  in  the 
country,  following  the  land  as  a sailor 
follows  the  sea,  neither  Puritans  nor 
wastrels.  And  while  the  nobility  dis- 
countenances the  new  frivolity,  it  will 
?et  no  great  hold  on  the  social  layers 
below.  The  Rittergutsbesitzer  spends 
the  days  on  his  fields.  The  Jewish  mer- 
hant  who  buys  his  corn  may  spend  the 
fights  behind  the  scenes  if  he  will;  the 
merman  will  not  be  in  much  doubt 
vhich  to  imitate.  An  aristocracy  in 
lobnailed  boots  is  a great  preservative 
>f  Roman  virtue. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this 
ulogy  that  the  German  land-owner  is 
nything  in  the  way  of  a universal 
‘hilanthropist  or  the  apostle  of  any 
ind  of  millennium.  He  does  his  duty 
ut  of  self-respect,  not  at  all  out  of  love 
or  his  fellow-men.  He  may  answer 
is  peasants’  salutes  with  affability, 
ith  condescension,  or  not  at  all,  ac- 
nding  to  his  temper;  but,  suave  or 
cim,  he  is  unswerving  in  his  conviction 
lat  they  must  be  kept  in  their  proper 
ations— must  not  only  work  for  him, 
it  accept  his  guiding  wisdom  in  all 
>e  concerns  of  their  lives.  When  the 
■asant  works  directly  under  the  noble 
ere  is  little  room  for  any  nonsense 
>out  the  rights  of  man.  The  lord 
kes  conscientious  care  that  the  vassal 
1 a11  have  wkat  is  good  for  him,  only  it 
J ist  be  owned  that  the  current  concep- 
1 n of  is  good  for  a peasant  is  not 
1 ' m°dcrn  one.  Votes,  for  example, 

< > decidedly  not  good  for  him.  The 
< rman  peasant  at  the  moment  is  the 
nation  of  the  German  landowner,  and 
living  age.  vol.  xviii.  934 
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he  has  his  faults  as  well  as  his  merits. 
He  is  well  educated,  scholastically 
speaking,  and  yet  he  seems  wonderfully 
unintelligent.  Look  at  a German  regi- 
ment parading  past,  with  a step  sug- 
gesting an  especially  self-satisfied 
Brahma  cock.  Bodily  the  privates  are 
full  of  dogged  strength,  if  sometimes 
over- trained ; but  from  their  faces  you 
would  judge  them  stupid,  brutal,  half- 
savage. A hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  added  to 
that  the  inestimable  educational  advan- 
tage of  two  years’  military  service  in  a 
town— yet  he  seems  to  have  just 
reached  the  level  of  the  southern  En- 
glish laborer,  to  lag  hopelessly  behind 
the  north-countryman  and  the  Scot. 
The  impression  may  be  partly  delusive; 
but  it  remains  indisputable  that  the 
rural  laborer  in  intellectual,  well-edu- 
cated Germany  is  surprisingly  dull  and 
unintelligent.  The  truth  is,  that  he  has 
learned  to  read  and  write,  but  has  never 
learned  to  think;  and  for  that  the  con- 
ditions of  his  life  under  the  shadow  of 
the  big  house  seem  at  first  sight  chiefly 
responsible. 

The  farm-laborer  in  Germany  is  in 
effect  a house-servant.  Indeed  he  is 
almost  adscriptus  glebw — a superior  kind 
of  serf.  The  row  of  cottages  in  which 
he  lives  forms  one  side  of  the  court  of 
which  the  proprietor’s  house  is  another. 
He  pays  no  rent  for  his  three  or  four 
rooms;  that  is  part  of  his  wages.  He 
buys  no  food;  that  also  is  part  of  his 
wages.  It  is  not  even  cooked  by  his 
wife;  there  is  a woman-servant  in  the 
house  whose  sole  Dusiness  is  the  feeding 
of  the  laborers.  She  bakes  the  long, 
black  loaves  once  a week;  thrice  a day 
she  prepares  their  meals.  These  meals 
are  poor  enough;  it  is  a considerate  em- 
ployer who  gives  coffee  in  the  morning 
with  the  bread,  or  meat  in  the  mid-day 
soup,  or  lays  out  a nip  of  schnapps  with 
bread  and  cheese  for  each  man  between 
dinner  and  the  sour  milk  and  black 
bread  at  supper.  This  is  hardly  a com- 
fortable preparation  for  long  hours  and 
hard  work;  but  tne  German  countryman 
lives  hard  in  every  class;  the  proprietor 
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himself  is  usually  content  with  black 
bread  and  hot  meat  only  once  daily. 
Besides  cottage  and  food,  the  master 
finds  the  man  a field  for  his  potato- 
patch,  and  sometimes  a garden  as  well; 
in  harvest  and  other  busy  times  his 
wife— released  from  half  the  burden  of 
housewifery— is  at  work  as  day-laborer 
in  the  fields;  at  other  times  she  is  free 
for  the  potatoes,  the  garden,  and  the 
geese  and  the  fowls.  And  besides  the 
poultry,  there  is  sometimes  a pig  or  a 
sheep  tethered  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
prietor’s private  road,  or  even  a cow 
turned  out  on  the  proprietor’s  pasture. 
Wages— paid  by  the  half-year— are  not 
princely;  £25  a year  is  perhaps  the  high- 
est, and  occasionally  a man  gets  no 
more  than  £5.  You  must  double  this  to 
get  a fair  idea  of  how  far  the  money 
will  go  in  Germany,  but  even  so  it  is 
not  extravagant.  The  rule  holds  that 
the  proprietor  gives  freely  of  what  is 
useless  except  to  men  bound  to  his  es- 
tate. Cash,  which  is  of  the  same  value 
everywhere,  and  increases  the  independ- 
ence and  mobility  of  the  laborer,  he 
deals  out  more  grudgingly.  The  farm- 
hand is,  as  it  were,  his  lord’s  subject, 
and  must  look  for  the  elements  of  his 
well-being  within  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom. He  has  invested  his  all  in  it. 
The  kingdom  exports  corn,  stock,  milk, 
sugar-beet,  and  imports  manufactured 
goods;  but  that  is  no't  the  laborer’s  con- 
cern. He  prays  to  his  God  in  his  lord’s 
chapel.  His  lord  registered  his  birth 
and  celebrated  his  marriage;  he  will 
register  his  death,  and  the  cemetery  is 
not  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  estate. 

The  peasant,  in  short,  is  a literal  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Scots  benefit- 
man.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a new 
but  wealthy  family  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land made  a deat-set  at  benefit-men, 
presumably  because  the  dairyman’s 
cow  did  not  look  well  in  the  herd,  and 
the  ploughman’s  pig  tainted  the  estate. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  more  reasonable 
argument  for  the  practical  abolition  of 
the  benefit  system.  So  little  of  a man’s 
wages  came  in  fluid  cash,  it  was  urged, 
that  the  laborer  became  the  serf  of  his 


employer.  He  could  not  leave  a bad 
master;  his  wealth  was  not  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  but  in  his  cow  and  his  pota- 
toes and  his  garden.  Thus  rooted  to  the 
soil,  a man  must  make  a violent  tug  to 
loose  himself  and  better  himself  else- 
where. Land  is  the  one  form  of  prop- 
erty you  cannot  carry  away  with  you, 
and  the  benefit-man’s  stand-by  was  the 
use  of  his  master’s  land.  That  is  all 
true,  and  it  is  true  also  that  a laborer 
paid  in  cash  is  more  independent,  that 
the  power  of  changing  his  environment 
gives  him  the  chance  of  enlarging  his 
mind,  of  sharpening  his  capacities,  of 
bringing  into  productiveness  any  excep- 
tional qualifications  he  may  possess. 
Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  con- 
servative side.  For  a peasant  of  genius 
it  may  be  well  to  take  his  money 
weekly,  to  live  with  his  loins  girded, 
ready  to  hasten  alt  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  promised  land  where  his  genius  will 
find  scope.  But  then  peasants  of  genius 
are  not  common,  and  the  rest  can  per- 
fectly well  put  forth  all  that  is  in  them 
if  they  never  move  beyond  the  nearest 
market-town.  We  may  notice  that  even 
Robert  Bums— the  one  peasant  of 
genius  that  the  world  has  yet  discov 
ered— would,  on  the  view  of  his  latest 
editor,  Mr.  Henley,  have  lost  nothing 
of  his  power  if  he  had  never  left  Moss 
giel  and  never  read  a word  of  literarj 
English. 

How  much  more  the  others!  For  it 
the  benefit-man,  whether  in  Scotland  oi 
Germany,  is  dependent  on  his  master 
he  is  hardly  the  less  dependent  on  him 
self.  The  mere  fadt  of  receiving  bl* 
wages  by  the  half-year  instead  of  b: 
the  week  makes  him  look  forward,  cal 
culate,  plan,  save.  The  agriculture 
parts  of  Germany  are  dotted  with  sav 
ings  banks,  over  and  above  the  stat 
insurance,  to  which  the  proprietor  sul 
scribes,  and  from  which  the  farm-serv 
ant  draws  in  sickness  and  old  age.  Th 
frugality  of  the  Scots  peasant  needs  n 
arguing.  It  is  in  midland  and  souther 
England,  with  wages  paid  by  the  weel 
that  you  find  the  laborer  thriftless,  in 
provident,  resourceless,  helpless.  Sma 
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^:mG“  retins  to  us  *«<* 

to  consider  how  he  can  most  profitably  mZrTvsmZlr'V  **  Pr°' 
invest  his  savings.  But  the  German  is  to  know  tw  JL T i. °5  SenS,e  enaugh 


uiUHi  pioniaoiy 

invest  his  savings.  But  the  German  is 
even  more  poorly  paid,  and  yet  he 
saves,  he  calculates,  he  becomes,  so  far, 
a living  human  will  and  not  a machine! 
To  be  sure  his  will  runs  parallel  with 
his  lord’s,  who  is  president  of  the  sav- 
ings bank;  but  will  can  still  be  will 
without  being  rebellion.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  benefit-man,  whether 
Scots  or  German,  is  to  become  a co- 
operator  with  his  employer.  His  inter- 
ests are  bound  up  with  the  land  on 
which  he  works;  so  he  works  better, 
for  one  piece  of  land  is  not  another,  and 
each  must  be  lovingly  studied  in  its 
ways  if  it  is  to  repay  toil  gratefully. 
He  is  always  adding,  if  not  field  to 
field,  at  least  beast  to  beast  and  plant 
to  plant;  witness  the  sheep  of  the  Scots 
peasant,  whose  wool  went  straight  into 
the  children’s  stockings  without  any 
manufacturer  or  retailer  to  skin  a profit 
off  it.  He  has  all  the  incentives  of  the 
peasant-proprietor  with  the  relative  se- 
curity of  the  worker  for  wages. 

You  may  go  even  further  in  favor  of 
the  benefit  system.  While  fostering 
comfort,  zealous  work,  thrift,  the  sense 
of  home,  it  does  not  necessarily  subvert 
independence  of  character.  Tyrannical 
employers  you  will  find  every  where,  but 
it  is  a general  rule  that  where  the  la- 
borer has  the  spirit  of  a free  man  he  will 
be  treated  as  a free  man,  whatever  the 
system  under  which  he  works.  You 
will  not  breed  servility  in  a lowland 
fccot  or  a Hanoverian,  even  though  his 
a is  staked  on  the  ground  he  tills,  and 
o leave  his  employer  means  the  sacri 


uicaus  i we  sacri- 
ace  of  it.  You  will  hardly  break  the 
mpshire  peasant  of  inciting  his  chil- 
Iren  t°  curtsey  to  the  carriage,  or  the 

rnCtUat,ng  everr  re“ark 

«th  W die  Band ,”  even  though  he 
an  put  ins  all  into  his  pocket  and  leave 

TZTnS  “aSter  at  a week’s  n°tice. 
t wM  LI™'111  0P  elSe  he  is  a S6rf-  and 

ivon  a Very  l0Dg  time  0f  any 

Insmuto  “ °f  Payln^  labor  to 
ransmute  one  into  the  other.  At  least 


to  know  that  good  manners  do  not  al- 
ways  mean  good  work.  You  will  find 
him  less  of  a clod  behind  the  plough 
that  he  was  when  marching  out  to  com- 
pany  drfil;  and  you  will  find  him  more 
cloddish  here,  less  cloddish  there 
whether  he  lives  his  whole  life  under 
the  proprietor’s  eye  or  not. 

Let  us  leave  our  dignified  Cincinnatus 
and  go  on  to  the  next  estate.  This  is 
Wt  to  tenant-farmers,  tor  the  proprietor 
is  a woman  and  unmarried.  Walk  over 
the  fields  and  you  will  find  the  same 
checker  of  clean  fields  and  dirty  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  farmer,  as 

“ ™S  unfed’  thistle- 

blotched  meadow  is  part  of  Paulmann’s 
farm  ‘He  is  not  a good  tenant,”  bab- 
bles the  toothless  Rentmeister.  who  has 
been  about  the  estate  for  fifty  years. 
He  comes  from  Brunswick,  and  he 
oes  not  know  the  ways  of  this  eoun- 
ry.  Let  It  be  noticed,  as  a grotesque 
survival  of  German  disunion,  that  you 
, D+  lfferent  weights,  measures 
and  customs  in  villages  a-  couple  of 
““  aPart  Here  they  measure  land 

side  of  t?ber!lorf  morSen;  on  the  other 
s de  of  the  river,  where  the  old  steeple 
rises  oiit  of  its  rampart  of  trees,  they  go 

hrifhetnNlederd0rf  mor°en’  'Which  is  only 
half  the  other.  In  Oberdorf  nobody 

TvervK ^ 3 tUrnip;  in  Niederdorf 
everybody  eats  them  excepting  one  old 

T°hUev  haWh°n  b°m  Oberdotf 

hey  have  been  on  the  Niederdorf  side 

of  the  river  forty  years  now,  but  they 
would  no  more  eat  a turnip  to-day  thal 
they  would  rob  a church.  Great  Br “ 


ain  is  also  a patchwork  of  local  weights' 
and  measures  and  ways;  but  in  Ger- 
many—where  perhaps  thirty  years  a»o 
Oberdorf  and  Niederdorf  were  in  differ 

y“  CThererthe  PatChW°rk  is  era*er 
yet.  Therefrom  arises  much  industrial 

friction,  which  must  go  some  way  to 
system6  advantaS<*  »f  the  metric 

is  notched  C°nti“ues  the  Rentmeister. 
is  not  a bad  man,  but  he  has  a way  of 
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reading  novels  instead  of  being  about 
witb  bis  men — one  branch  of  vice,  at 
least,  from  which  our  own  farmer  keeps 
himself  quite  unspotted.  The  truth  is, 
he  has  married  a rich  wife  and  the  old 
man  harks  back  to  it  almost  vindic- 
tively— he  comes  from  Brunswick.  But 
cross  the  broad,  deep-water  ditch  to  the 
next  field,  and  the  Rentmeister  becomes 
cordial.  This  is  his  favorite  farmer— 
the  Oberdorf  man,  who  has  been  on  the 
same  land  forty  years.  He  is  more  like 
a peasant  to  British  eyes  than  a tenant- 
farmer,  and  more  like  a toy  than  either 
—one  of  the  toys  that  pop  in  and  out  of 
wooden  houses  to  indicate  good  or  bad 
weather.  His  wife  is  like  him— like  the 
weather-toy’s  wife,  that  is  ruddy,  with 
ringlets  framing  her  face,  and  the  slight 
stoop  of  hard  labor  in  her  shoulders. 
Everybody  on  this  farm  wears  the  mark 
of  labor;  those  are  two  of  the  sons 
ploughing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  wide 
grass-field,  and  the  three  daughters  are 
down-stairs  in  the  dairy.  The  farmer’s 
wife  is  most  proud  to  welcome  the  gen- 
try. She  sets  them  in  her  second-best 
sitting-room— the  best  is  never  used  at 
all_and  her  man  puts  on  his  coat  and 
sits  down  tentatively  close  to  the  door; 
it  is  quite  plain  that  sitting  on  a chair, 
even  in  the  second-best  sitting-room,  is 
a luxury  to  be  enjoyed  sparingly.  Then 
he  remembers  himself,  gets  up,  reaches 
down  a little  jar  with  a bunch  of  cigars, 
and  offers  to  the  guest;  then  cere- 
moniously strikes  a spluttering  sulphur 
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lady,  and  what  should  interest  a lady 
more  than  a larder?  And  stopping  be- 
fore a new-weaned  foal,  with  an  even 
wider  smile  than  usual,  “ VollUut ” 
(“thoroughbred”),  the  old  man  triumph- 
antly remarks.  Yes;  he  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  horse-breeding  was  a 
poor  business,  and  he  couldn’t  expect  to 
beat  Herr  von  Degen  on  the  next  estate; 
he  couldn’t  really  afford  it,  but-but 
look  at  him!  The  pale  eyes  laugh  in  his 
gentle  face  as  he  looks  at  this  beloved 
foal;  the  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
queer  figure  in  old  black  frock-coat  and 
corduroy  trousers  kin  to  nobles  and 
princes. 

You  find  here  much  the  same  system 
with  the  farm-servants  as  you  do  where 
the  lord  farms  his  own  land.  The 
farmer  will  not  spare  them  a beast  or 
a potato  patch;  they  are  not  benefit- 
men,  therefore,  so  much  as  members  of 
the  family,  or,  more  accurately  still, 
boarders.  The  regular  hands  sleep  in 
the  farm-house,  and  their  lodging  and 
food  is  reckoned  in  their  wages.  The 
lodging  of  four  is  one  bare  room  with 
mattresses  on  Denches.  The  food  is  not 
less  hard;  meat  is  almost  unknown, 
though  two-year-old  pork— kept  ana 
salted  for  this  very  purpose— finds  its 
way  sometimes  into  the  soup.  For  the 
rest,  bread  and  cheese  and  milk  and 
dumpling.  The  farmer  does  not  afford 
his  men  coffee,  like  the  proprietor;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  more  fellow- 
feeling  with  them  in  the  matter  of 


moniously  strikes  a spimtermS  , of  schnapps 

match  for  the  same.  We  are  now  in  a schnapps  and  beer,  a 
position  to  talk  of  the  weather  and  the  is  put  out  ^ 

crops.  It  occurs  neither  to  the  farmer  ^";^eat  jugs  of  kome-brewed 

stand  ready,  continually  replenished,  in 
the  harvest-field.  The  farmer  s own 
fare  is  little  less  hard-but  less  hard 
is,  and  the  point  is  carefully  insisted 
on.  The  family’s  own  pork  is  n 
young,  but  it  is  younger  than  the  men  s, 
the  family  gets  coffee  where  the  mer 
must  lie  content  with  skilly;  there 
difference  ot  quality  even  In  the  black 
bread.  Thus  simply  and  practically 
social  distinctions  kept  ever  before  the 
eyes. 


nor  to  his  wife— her  dialect  is  a shade 
less  incomprehensible  than  his,  or  else 
she  has  more  teeth  left;  at  any  rate  the 
mare  is  plainly  the  better  horse,  and 
does  all  the  talking— that  the  gentry 
could  have  anything  else  to  talk  about 
than  farming.  They  plunge  naturally 
into  the  subject  of  the  rearing  of 
calves;  what  else  should  gentry  wish  to 
talk  about?  It  takes  only  a hint  to 
start  them  on  the  round  of  stable  and 
byre  and  barn,  fields  and  stock,  dairy 
and  larder;  is  not  one  of  the  gentry  a 
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The  next  proprietor  is  tall,  as  straight 
as  the  lances  of  his  old  regiment,  as 
light  and  lean  as  when  he  rode  through 
France,  a lieutenant  of  nineteen.  The 
gentlemen  of  this  generation  owe  much 
to  France  besides  glory  and  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  war.  If  the  charges 
of  Mars-la-Tour  and  the  trenches  before 
Paris  hardened  them  from  boys  to 
make  men  at  twenty,  the  off-days  of 
campaigning  widened  them  from  rus- 
tics to  men  of  the  world.  They  might 
try  their  Heidelberg  Latin  on  learned 
abbes,  but  for  the  most  part  had  to  per- 
fect their  French  as  the  price  of  many 
a night’s  comparative  comfort.  What 
they  had  gained,  like  true  Ger- 
mans, they  kept  and  economized  and 
improved  upon.  So  that  this  country 
squire,  living  year  in  and  year  out  on 
his  little  estate,  in  whose  family  a 
visit  to  the  provincial  capital  is  a pil- 
grimage calling  for  weeks  of  packing, 
and  furnishing  matter  for  months  of 
reminiscence,  would  be  at  home  in  any 
club  of  Europe.  He  keeps  up  with 
French  politics  and  French  literature; 
he  once  visited  England — to  buy  horses ; 
why  else?— and,  still  with  the  wise 
German  economy,  saw  enough  of  Aider- 
shot  and  Newmarket,  the  Shires  and 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  to  equip  him 
with  an  abiding  interest  in  English  life 
and  with  English  side-lights  turned  to 
profit  upon  his  own.  German  courtesy 
is  perhaps  punctilious  rather  than 
effusive;  only  when  you  are  received  by 
a gentleman  of  this  school  you  will  ob- 
serve that,  while  he  would  at  all  times 
extend  hospitality  to  the  stranger  as  a 
3uty,  his  well-husbanded  experience 
touches  duty  with  keen  pleasure. 

He  drives  over  to  call  on  you  behind 
i pair  of  seventeen-hand  bays,  stepping 
ugh,  not  as  a mechanical  exercise,  but 
n the  pride  of  their  power  and  courage. 

Te  shows  them  off  to  you  up  and  down 
he  drives  and  in  and  out  of  the  flower- 
>eds,  holding  the  reins  in  German 
ashion,  one  in  each  hand,  but  playing 
•n  their  mouths  with  the  sure,  modu- 
ated  touch  of  the  artist.  It  would 
-uzzle  most  other  eyes  than  his  own  to 


tell  one  from  the  other,  and  it  would  be 
a handsome  present  to  sell  them  for 
four  hundred  guineas.  He  has  been 
breaking  them  through  the  summer, 
and  nobody  else  ever  drew  a rein  on 
them;  but  he  has  three  other  pairs  as 
well  broken  in  the  stable,  besides 
Hungarian  jucTcers— troublesome  to 
drive,  he  simply  explains,  for  short  dis- 
tances under  twenty  miles— and  the 
English  thoroughbred  he  rides.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  a dozen  brood- 
mares and  their  foals  on  his  meadows, 
with  yearlings  and  the  two-year-olds 
that  are  to  be  broken  next  season. 
Beasts,  too,  that  have  fattened  them- 
selves on  the  rich,  close,  holding  pas- 
ture, and  are  ready  to  sell  to  Hamburg 
before  they  have  seen  corn  or  cake  in 
their  lives.  This  gentleman  is  the  type 
of  agriculturist  who  is  moderately  de- 
pressed—who  is  not?— but  not  discon- 
tented. He  sees  why  prices  sink  and 
sees  that  they  must  sink;  without  yap- 
ping at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  he 
abandons  what  he  cannot  do  and  goes 
about  to  do  what  he  can  do  better.  So, 
having  an  eye  for  a beast  and  a hand  for 
a horse,  and  an  inexhaustible  patience 
and  an  unwearied  industry,  he  goes 
prosperously  on.  “I  never  know  half 
the  horses  in  my  father’s  stable,”  says 
his  son,  home  on  leave  from  the  old 
Uhlans.  “They  change  every  week; 
one  does  not  recognize  the  poor  or 
vicious  ones  after  a fortnight;  he  makes 
much  money  thereby.”  This  estate,  in 
short,  pays  entirely  by  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  horse-dealer,  its  pro- 
prietor; but  is  it  the  less  dignified  so? 

Thus  may  you  wander  on  over  the 
flat  acres  of  the  Germany  which  no- 
body visits,  and  find  everywhere  the 
same  life.  Everywhere  you  will  find 
the  gentleman  farming  his  own  land; 
the  same  clean-skinned,  simple-hearted, 
hard-headed,  plain-living,  high-man- 
nered lord;  the  same  peasantry,  penuri- 
ous, but  secure  of  livelihood,  living 
hard,  but  scarce  as  yet  taught  to  resent 
hardship.  These  conditions  reflect  their 
natural  influence  on  the  methods  and 
status  of  German  agriculture,  as  well 
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as  on  German  social  ethics.  For  the 
methods,  they  are  not  surprisingly  good, 
and  could  hardly  be  asked  to  be.  To 
follow  the  soil  is  not  so  much  a profes- 
sion as  a life.  You  do  not  choose  it  be- 
cause you  feel  an  impulse  towards  it; 
you  are  born  to  it,  because  it  is  the 
natural  destiny  of  the  gentleman  as  of 
the  peasant.  That  is  so  to  some  small  ex- 
tent in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
but  the  extent  is  relatively  very  small. 
Where  a gentleman  is  unmistakably 
labelled  by  a “von”  before  his  name, 
the  traditions  enjoining  what  pursuits 
are  or  are  not  fit  for  gentlemen  must 
needs  be  longer  of  breaking  down  than 
where  a duke’s  grandson  bears  the 
same  style  as  a ploughman’s.  Where, 
till  quite  lately,  communication  has 
been  difficult,  industries  few,  and  the 
police  unfavorable  to  migration,  the 
laborer  also  must  needs  be  slower  to 
realize  that  he  is  no  longer  legally  tied 
to  his  native  village.  This  being  so,  you 
would  expect  to  find  German  agricul- 
ture in  a respectable  middle  state  of 
proficiency,  not  stimulated  by  any  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  or  energy,  though 
pursued  with  method,  industry  and  con- 
science. Just  so  you  find  it.  Machinery 
is  gaining  ground  inevitably,  but  not 
so  swiftly  as  you  would  expect  in  a land 
where  most  farmers  are  men  of  educa- 
tion and  capital.  Tradition  steps  in  be- 
fore it,  and  whispers  that  perhaps  after 
all  the  basket-fitted  scythe  suits  the 
gradients  of  the  fields  better,  that  the 
creamery  with  its  separators  is  too  far 
away.  Collection  and  distribution  ap- 
pear less  organized  than  in  Denmark  or 
France;  you  get  so  little  for  an  egg, 
whispers  traditions;  is  it  really  worth 
while  to  set  up  depots  and  travelling- 
carts  to  collect  them?  The  old  manure 
and  the  old  stock  do  well  enough;  why 
trouble  to  experiment,  and  import,  and 
cross,  in  the  hope  of  improving  them? 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  universal 
voice,  but  it  is  perhaps  a fair  reading 
of  the  general  chorus.  And  when  com- 
petitors arise  and  prices  tumble  and 
markets  are  closed,  there  makes  itself 
felt  a second  influence  of  the  conditions 


of  German  country  life.  Agriculture  is 
a social  as  well  as  an  economic  element, 
almost  a political  party  of  itself.  No- 
where else  is  it  in  a position  to  put  such 
pressure  on  the  government;  nowhere 
else,  by  consequence,  is  it  so  loud  and  in- 
sistent in  demanding  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  every  difficulty.  Agriculture 
falls  readily  into  state  pauperism  every- 
where, and  in  Germany  every  interest 
is  prone  to  believe  that  state  pauperism 
is  the  one  seemly  attitude  for  a suffer- 
ing industry.  Take  these  two  char- 
acteristics together,  add  exceptional 
social  influence,  cohesion  and  power, 
and  you  can  understand  the  attitude  of 
German  agriculture  towards  the  state. 
The  energy  and  persistence  with  which 
it  attempts  to  dictate  measures  frankly 
conceived  in  its  own  sole  interest,  and 
often  directly  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  every  other  class,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  the  history  of  the  German  agrarian 
movement,  which  took  its  definite  shape 
under  Count  Caprivi’s  chancellorship, 
and  is  as  sharp  a thorn  in  his  succes- 
sor’s side  to-day.  How  little  it  need  be 
regarded  as  a serious  political  or  eco- 
nomic factor  can  be  seen  readily  from 
only  one  or  two  of  its  ambitions;  it  has 
been  seriously  proposed  that  govern- 
ment should  fix  and  maintain  a price 
for  corn,  or  that  the  importation  of  corn 
should  be  prohibited  altogether  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  During  these 
months  the  squire  would  have  disposed 
of  his  crops  to  his  own  great  satisfac- 
tion, but  it  would  mean  semi-starva- 
tion for  the  German  workman,  who  cuts 
it  fine  enough  already.  About  that,  the 
agrarian  party  troubles  its  head  not  one 
moment.  The  story  of  the  sugar 
bounties,  where  agriculture  did  succeed 
in  enforcing  its  pocket  interest  as  a 
public  policy,  is  even  better  known.  It 
may  have  ruined  the  British  West  In- 
dies, but  it  supplies  the  British  arti- 
san’s wife  with  as  much  excellent  sugar 
as  she  likes  at  Id.  a pound— though,  to 
be  sure,  a more  expensive,  sweeter 
sugar  comes  cheaper  in  the  end.  On 
the  other  side,  it  may  have  made  the 
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German  sugar-industry;  but  as  the 
bounty  is  paid  on  export  only,  the  Ger- 
man artisan’s  wife  pays  at  least  3d.,  out 
of  lower  wages,  for  the  lowest  quality 
of  sugar.  So  long  as  it  got  its  bounty 
and  its  good  prices,  German  agriculture 
cared  for  this  not  a jot.  But  an  arti- 
ficially manufactured  industry  can  be 
artificially  destroyed,  and  that  the 
beet-grower  has  found.  Higher  boun- 
ties in  other  countries,  and  the  issue  ol 
an  election  in  the  United  States,  have 
brought  the  whole  industry  down  agair, 
to  the  verge  of  beggary. 

Is  the  agrarian,  therefore,  beaten  out 
of  his  heresies?  You  do  not  know  the 
German  agrarian  if  you  expect  it.  Ob- 
stinacy is  the  root  of  his  whole  char- 
acter, and  he  only  knocks  the  louder  at 
the  doors  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  asks  why  France  and  Belgium 
are  allowed  to  double  the  German 
bounty.  In  truth,  the  factious,  selfish, 
fundamentally  unpatriotic  policy  of 
German  agriculture  is  an  ugly  enough 
reverse  to  the  medal  of  Cincinnatus  at 
the  plough.  The  farming  aristocracy 
claims  a kind  of  divine  right  analogous 
to  the  outspoken  pretensions  of  its  em- 
peror. They  are  the  nobles,  they  are 
the  officers,  they  stand  for  the  land, 
the  support  of  dynasties  and  the  nur- 
sery of  armies.  On  the  strength  of  all 
this  they  demand  special  consideration, 
at  whatever  cost  to  other  elements, 
from  the  country  to  whose  welfare  they 
hold  themselves  essential.  Essential 
no  doubt  they  are.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  the  advance  in  German  prosperity 
during  the  last  generation  has  not  been 
in  their  province,  nor  are  they  to  be 
looked  to  for  the  continuance  and  de- 
velopment of  it.  Germany’s  peaceful 
triumphs  have  been  in  manufacture  and 
trade.  Germany  is  transforming  her- 
5elf  from  an  agricultural  into  an  indus- 
trial country,  almost  as  fast  as  did 
Britain  in  the  thirties. 

And  that  is  the  reflection  that  lies  al- 
ways in  the  mind  as  you  ride  over  the 
niles  of  fields  or  seek  the  certain  wel- 
come behind  the  ramparts  of  trees, 
tlow  long  will  it  last?  It  is  good  for 


the  nobilty,  this  half-feudal,  half-pa- 
triarchal life;  it  is  far  from  wholly  bad 
for  the  peasant;  it  need  not,  with  larger 
views  of  national  interest,  be  anything 
but  a blessing,  a political,  social  and 
moral  anchor  for  the  whole  country. 
Only,  how  long  will  it  last?  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  doomed  already.  The  fate 
of  rural  England  is  already  settling 
over  Germany— the  depopulation  of  the 
villages.  Walking  with  the  proprietor 
among  the  stooks,  you  meet  a dumpy, 
bowed,  hairy  man,  and  a not  less 
brutish-looking  woman,  who  to  his 
greeting  return  only  an  inarticulate 
grunt.  They  are  Russians,  hired  for 
the  harvest  season,  because  German 
labor  is  not  to  be  had.  Throughout 
Germany,  west  of  the  Elbe,  there  is  a 
trade  in  Russian  and  Polish  labor. 
This  labor  steals  over  the  Russian  fron- 
tier and  makes  its  way  to  Breslau,  the 
great  mart  of  the  trade.  There  is  sells 
itself  to  contractors,  who  sell  it  in  bulk, 
put  on  the  rail  on  payment  of  carriage 
to  anybody  who  is  short  of  hands  for 
the  harvest.  They  talk  no  word  of 
German  beyond  Ja  and  JS/ein.  Each 
drove  has  its  foreman;  the  drove  is 
given  a location,  and  there  in  bare  huts 
men,  women  and  children  pig  together. 
Their  life  seems  hardly  enviable  even 
in  good  weather,  but  it  appears  to  be  to 
their  liking.  For  they  seldom  return 
to  Russia— where,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ties would  not  welcome  them  with  cor- 
diality— but  remain  to  be  bearers  of 
burdens  in  Germany.  The  German 
bearer  of  burdens  is  off  to  the  mills  in 
the  big  town  whose  smoke  hangs 
yonder  behind  the  hill. 

The  old  simple  life  is  doomed.  Prices 
and  wages  fall  in  the  country  as  they 
rise  in  the  centres  of  industrialism. 
Germany  grows  richer,  but  German  ag- 
riculturists grow  poorer;  “wealth  ac- 
cumulates and  men  decay.”  The  coun- 
try, from  a variety  of  causes,  will  prob- 
ably take  longer  in  the  killing  than  it 
has  done  with  us.  The  landlord-farmer 
saves  one  man’s  profit  which  British 
agriculture  is  called  on  to  find;  so  long 
as  he  remains,  the  land  is  at  least  un- 
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burdened  by  rent.  The  laborer-boarder 
cuts  off  one  source  of  outgoing;  so  long 
as  he  remains  it  is  at  least  cheaper  to 
feed  ten  mouths  from  one  dish  than 
from  ten.  The  political  influence  of 
agriculture  may  bolster  up  prices 
awhile.  But  depopulation  must  come 
in  the  end;  it  is  arriving  already.  The 
nobility  will  not  be  content  forever  to 
remain  poorer  than  their  social  infer- 
iors. As  yet  there  are  few  great  for- 
tunes, though  many  small  ones,  in  the 
world  of  German  industry;  but  when 
they  come,  the  nobility  will  probably 
find  even  a “von”  small  compensation 
for  the  prohibition  to  share  them.  Ber- 
lin is  already  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  European  capitals,  and  the  officers  of 
its  garrison  will  be  increasingly  loath 
to  say  good-bye  to  its  amenities.  The 
more  they  incline  to  let  their  land  and 
live  on  rent,  the  less  rent  there  can  be 
to  live  on.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  the  laborer  will  become  less  docile 
as  the  emissaries  of  Social  Democracy 
hawk  their  pamphlets  from  hut  to  hut; 
he  will  strike  out  for  a life  of  more  risk 
and  more  freedom  and  enjoyment— the 
life  of  the  factory,  the  trade-union  and 
the  beer-shop.  The  agrarian  policy  may 
overreach  itself,  and  end  by  sickening 
the  government  of  its  factious  paupers 
altogether.  Nobles  and  commons  will 
surely  drain  away  to  the  towns,  and 
leave  the  poor  land  drop  back  to  endless 
heath  again. 

What  consequences  the  change  will 
work  on  the  whole  system  of  Germany 
it  staggers  the  imagination  to  predict. 
It  is  enough  to  see  that  the  logical  out- 
come of  an  industrial  Germany— no- 
bility impoverished  or  industrialized, 
middle-class  enriched,  operatives  swell- 
ing in  numbers  and  perfecting  the  al- 
ready developing  trade  organizations— 
is  very  different  from  the  step-fatherly 
despotism  which  is  the  present  ideal  of 
its  rulers.  Meantime,  as  we  sit  and 
smoke  Hamburg  cigars  in  the  gathering 
night,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  looking 
sentimentally  at  the  heads  of  unnum- 
bered roebuck  on  the  walls,  at  the  fox- 
skin  which  the  squire— O horror!— shot 
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from  his  study  window  as  it  sniffed 
after  the  fowls,  at  his  wife  in  her  cot- 
ton housewife’s  gown,  at  the  bailiff  and 
his  apprentice  coming  in  to  supper  with 
the  family,  and  the  weary,  contented 
laborers  following  in  the  maid-servant 
who  carries  the  sour  cream  and  black 
bread  to  their  quarters.  The  next  gen- 
eration may  see  none  of  these  things. 

G.  W.  Steevens. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  CAT  IN  LITERATURE. 

The  place  of  the  cat  in  literature  is  a 
very  curious  one.  Nobody  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  notice  the  cat  in  verse  or 
prose  who  is  not  a cat-lover,  and  so  one 
of  those  who  belong  to  that  strange 
freemasonry  which  is  acknowledged  by 
all  who  are  worshippers  at  the  shrine 
of  “the  furred  serpent.”  Either  the  cat 
is  passed  over  by  poets,  essayists  and 
novelists  as  the  harmless  and  the  neces- 
sary, or  else  treated  as  a creature  capa- 
ble of  exercising  a distinct  charm.  No 
one  writes  at  length  about  cats  without 
showing  that  he  or  she  is  to  some  ex- 
tent under  a spell.  Mrs.  W.  Chance,  in 
her  delightful  “Book  of  Cats,”  pub- 
lished this  week  by  Dent  and  Co.— a 
volume  which  will  be  welcome  to  every 
cat-lover,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
really  exquisite  illustrations,  but  be- 
cause of  the  very  pleasant  letter-press 
which  accompanies  them — makes  this 
fact  about  cats  very  much  apparent. 
All  her  quotations  have  in  them  a some- 
thing which  shows  that  the  witters 
were  under  a kind  of  subtle  fascination. 
A man  may  write  plainly  and  simply 
about  a dog  or  a horse,  or  even  a squir- 
rel, but  the  cat  always  brings  a sense 
of  mystery  and  charm  across  the  page. 
The  reason  is  difficult  to  find,  but  it  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  fact  that 
people  who  are  fond  of  cats  cannot 
easily  pass  a cat  in  the  street  without 
paying  it  homage  in  some  form  or 
other.  For  those  who  like  her,  and  pos- 
sibly also  for  those  who  do  not,  the  cat 
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is  a magnetic  animal.  The  present 
writer,  for  example,  can  never  pass  a 
cat  looking  through  the  area-railings  or 
sitting  on  a cottage  door-step  without 
feeling  an  intense  desire  to  say  a few 
friendly  words  and,  if  possible,  lend  a 
hand  to  stroke.  Strange  cats,  as  a rule, 
repel  these  friendly  overtures  with  an 
indifference  which  too  often  ripens  into 
positive  insolence,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  his  ardor  is  never  damped,  and 
every  now  and  again,  though  very  sel- 
dom, he  is  rewarded  with  that  peculiar 
bleating  mew  which  is  in  the  cat  the 
equivalent  of  a wag  of  the  tail.  Of  no 
person  or  thing  is  it  more  true  than  of 
the  cat  that  “you  must  love  her  e’er  to 
you  she  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.” 
No  one  can  successfully  defend  his  love 
of  cats  on  moral  or  even  utilitarian 
grounds.  You  may  say  you  love  a dog 
because  he  is  faithful  as  well  as  fond, 
because  he  will  die  to  defend  you,  or 
because  his  instinct  is  always  to  take 
the  side  of  the  man  when  the  man  is 
attacked  by  another  animal.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  a dog 
to  spring  at  any  one  who  he  supposes  is 
injuring  his  master  or  his  master’s  prop- 
erty. Who  ever  heard  of  a cat  flying  at 
a burglar  or  scratching  out  the  eyes  of 
the  policeman  who  has  come  to  arrest 
his  master.  If  Jones  gives  Smith  a 
blow  in  play,  Smith’s  fox-terrier  will  fly 
into  a passion  of  rage  and  alarm,  and  it 
will  require  all  his  master’s  influence  to 
pacify  him.  Smith’s  cat  will  calmly 
blink  at  the  combatants  from  the 
hearth-rug,  unless  and  until  she  thinks 
that  the  fun  is  getting  too  fast  and  furi- 
ous. At  any  signs  of  a personal  impli- 
cation in  the  struggle  she  retires,  how- 
ever, under  the  sofa;  for  cats,  though 
not  cowards,  press  the  rule  that  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valor  tx>  its 
very  extremest  limits.  No,  the  love  of 
cats  cannot  be  defended  or  explained. 

It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  charm  of  the 
cat  lies.  You  love  her,  if  at  all,  solely 
for  herself,  and  not  in  the  least  because 
she  will  ever  prove  a useful  servant  or 
ally.  Cats  are  to  be  liked  because  they 
are  cats,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
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But  what  is  the  peculiar  attraction  of 
cats  for  those  who  like  them?  We  be- 
lieve it  to  rest  in  two  things— in  their 
physical  beauty  and  in  the  mystery  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  natures. 
As  to  their  physical  beauty  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Speaking  generally,  the 
cat  has  only  one  ugly  attitude — that 
which  it  assumes  when  it  couches  on 
the  ground  with  its  paws  underneath  it 
so  completely  that  it  seems  to  have  no 
fore-legs.  On  every  other  occasion  a 
cat  looks  delightful.  When  it  flattens 
itself  on  the  ground  ready  to  spring, 
with  its  tail  slowly  waving,  it  is  the  em- 
bodiment in  little  of  the  hunting  in- 
stinct, both  in  man  and  animals.  When 
it  walks  in  front  of  you  with  its  tail 
erect,  its  gait  majestical  suggests  every 
master  of  the  ceremonies  or  gold-stick 
or  silver-stick  that  ever  walked  in  a 
court  procession.  When  it  sits  up  at  at- 
tention, with  its  tail  carefully  and 
neatly  turned  round  its  toes,  its  head 
just  a -little  bent,  and  with  its  “eyes 
front,”  it  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
dignity  and  decorum.  The  spirit  that 
is  in  a cat  at  such  moments  is  that  of 
Caesar  Augustus  or  Aurungzebe:— 

So  Tiberius  would  have  sat 
Had  Tiberius  been  a cat. 

But  a great  mistake  is  to  suppose  that 
a cat  is  nothing  but  dignified.  When  it 
is  playing  with  a bit  of  string,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a little  bear,  or  lying  on  its 
back  battering  a ball  or  cushion-tassel 
with  its  hind-legs,  it  is  a creature  all 
compact  of  artless  grace.  There  is  an 
abandonment  far  too  complete  for  dig- 
nity, and  yet  nothing  awkward  or  ugly, 
nothing  out  of  place  or  inappropriate. 

A dog  may  have  a noble  head,  or  fine 
quarters,  good  legs  and  a good  presence, 
but  his  movements,  except  when  he  is 
at  his  proper  work,  the  chase,  are  not 
per  se  beautiful.  You  cannot  watch  a 
dog  perambulate  a room,  and  get  a dis- 
tinct sense  of  delight  from  every  grace- 
ful piece  of  strategy  displayed  in 
rounding  the  sofas  and  chairs,  and 
avoiding,  by  rapid  flank  movements, 
the  dreadful  dangers  that  are  assumed 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  game  to  lurk 
behind  the  writing-table  or  the  coal- 
scuttle. But  it  is  of  no  use  to  force  an 
open  door.  The  physical  beauties  of 
cats  are  admitted.  Their  other  attract- 
iveness rests  in  the  mystery  that  is 
theirs.  The  moral  charm  of  the  cat 
consists  in  one’s  complete  inability  to 
fathom  their  minds  and  motives.  A 
dog’s  mind  is  generally  a clear  and 
straightforward  affair.  You  can  never 
discover  what  strange  things  are  pass- 
ing in  a cat’s  brain.  You  know  that  a 
dog  is  looking  up  to  you,  following  your 
whims  and  reflecting  your  fancies— is, 
in  a word,  intellectually  dependent  upon 
his  master.  Not  so  with  a cat.  The  cat 
is  never  the  servant  of  your  hand  and 
eye.  She  may  deign  to  play  with  you, 
but  it  is  always  with  reserves  complete 
enough  to  save  her  own  individuality 
and  freedom  of  action.  The  cat  plays 
with  you  as  much  as  you  with  her. 
Montaigne,  with  his  marvellous  insight, 
saw  this  clearly  enough:  “When'my  cat 
and  I entertain  each  other  with  mutual 
apish  tricks,  as  playing  with  a garter, 
who  knows  but  that  I make ‘my  cat 
more  sport  than  she  makes  me?  Shall 
I conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her 
time  to  begin  or  refuse  to  play,  as  freely 
as  I myself  have?  Nay,  who  knows 
but  that  it  is  a defect  of  my  not  under- 
standing her  language  (for  doubtless 
cats  can  talk  and  reason  with  one 
another)  that  we  agree  no  better;  and 
who  knows  but  that  she  pities  me  for 
being  no  wiser  than  to  play  with  her, 
and  laughs  and  censures  my  folly  for 
making  sport  for  her  when  we  two  play 
together.”  The  uncertainty  of  cats  has 
been  thrown  in  their  teeth,  but  to  the 
true  cat-lover  this  uncertainty  is  a most 
attractive  trait.  One  may  live  in  a 
house  for  six  months  with  a cat  and 
never  receive  from  it  a single  kindly 
word  or  look.  It  will  perhaps  sit 
quietly  on  your  lap  as  long  as  you  hold 
it  there,  for  it  hates  struggling;  but  the 
moment  your  vigilance  is  relaxed  down 
it  jumps,  and  licks  itself  carefully,  as  a 
sign  that  your  caresses  are  anything  but 
agreeable.  It  will  purr  when  you  go 


down  on  your  knees  on  the  hearthrug 
and  rub  it  under  the  chin;  but  it  is  purr- 
ing at  itself,  not  you.  Your  hand  is 
only  a stroking  machine.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  you,  but  in  a hundred 
ways  it  shows  that  it  has  no  use  for 
your  caresses,  and  that  it  would  rather 
not  be  encumbered  by  unasked  atten- 
tions. Yet,  suddenly,  and  without  any 
cause,  this  very  same  cat  will  one  day 
become,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
your  dearest  friend.  It  will  jump  on 
the  lap  where  usually  it  can  only  be 
retained  by  force.  It  will  purr  like  an 
electric  cab,  it  will  try  to  sit  on  your 
shoulder,  and  rub  its  face  against  yours 
with  a foolish  and  fatuous  iteration 
which  is  quite  embarrassing.  If  a visi- 
tor calls  at  this  moment,  you  feel  that 
you  are  guilty  of  false  pretences,  for 
your  visitor,  you  know,  will  go  away 
and  tell  marvellous  legends  about  your 
astonishing  power  over  animals,  and 
how  your  favorite  cat  cannot  bear  to 
leave  you  for  an  instant.  Your  favorite 
cat!  the  beast  which  has  a thousand 
times  made  it  clear  that  it  infinitely  pre- 
fers the  page,  though  he  is  known  to 
tease  it  abominably.  Of  course,  it  is 
hopeless  to  explain  that  the  cat  has 
never  before  treated  you  with  even  de- 
cent civility.  Such  an  avowal  would 
only  be  regarded  as  a sign  of  that 
whimsical  modesty  for  which  you  have 
a proverbial  reputation.  But  though 
these  sudden  and  erratic  attentions  may 
sometimes  be  embarrassing,  they  are 
very  attractive.  Ever  after  such  an 
exhibition  as  that  just  described,  one 
watches  the  cat  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est. When,  if  ever,  will  her  next  out- 
burst of  affection  take  place,  what 
caused  it,  what  made  it  die  out  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came,  what  was  her  game, 
did  she  want  anything,  or,  lastly,  did 
she  mistake  one  for  the  cook,  for  whom 
she  is  supposed  to  cherish  a great  affec- 
tion? All  these  questions  are  so  puz- 
zling and  so  utterly  inexplicable  that 
they  fascinate  one,  and  in  this  way 
every  tortoise-shell  or  tabby  carries 
with  her  something  of  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  Junius  contro- 
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versy,  the  story  of  the  Iron  Mask  or 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  We  rack  our 
brains  to  know  what,  if  anything,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  them.  This  incrutable 
quality  in  the  cat  has  been  most  delight- 
fully described  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson. 
His  poem  may  trouble  a little  the  heart 
of  the  cat-lover.  It  cannot  but  delight 
his  literary  sense. 

The  cat  in  literature  suggests  a word 
on  the  cat  in  art.  Cats  are  often 
drawn,  but  too  often  by  people 
who  have  evidently  but  a very 
scant  sympathy  with  them.  We  all 
know  the  cat  of  the  Christmas  Num- 
ber. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  she  is  ex- 
cellently portrayed,  but  too  often  she  is 
more  like  a rabbit  or  a stumpy  hare 
than  a cat.  Mrs.  Chance  never  falls 
into  this  error.  Her  drawings  of  cats 
are  masterly.  The  skill  which  she  dis- 
plays in  getting  the  texture  of  the  long 
Persian  fur  shows  an  extraordinary 
command  over  her  pencil,  but  she  can 
do  more  than  merely  transfer  the  cat’s 
coat  to  the  page.  She  catches  the  very 
spirit  of  the  tame  wild  beast,  and  shows 
that  she  as  fully  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  Mery’s  remark  to  Victor  Hugo, 
which  she  quotes:  “God  made  the  cat 
that  man  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
caressing  the  tiger.”  On  page  four 
there  is  a little  drawing  of  a big-eyed 
Persian  stretched  along  the  floor,  with 
her  paws  pushed  out  in  front  and  her 
claws  unsheathed,  ready  to  grab  at  a 
passing  bit  of  string,  or  other  toy,  which 
is  quite  perfect.  Facing  this  is  a cat  in 
a more  homely  and  domestic  mood,  but 
not  the  less  well  drawn.  On  another  page 
is  a delightful  head  of  a cross  cat.  Its 
ears  are  flattened  down,  and  its  mouth 
is  open  in  act  to  spit.  It  looks  as  a cat 
always  does  under  such  circumstances, 
like  a very  wicked  owl  which  has  got 
drunk  on  brandy.  But  we  cannot  run 
on,  for  every  page  has  on  it  a more  at- 
tractive cat  than  the  last.  We  will  only 
say  that  no  cat-lover  can  look  at  these 
Pictures  and  fail  to  be  delighted.  We 
have  only  two  grounds  for  quarrel  with 
the  artist.  Why  did  she  not  give  us 
some  ordinary  English  cats  and  kittens, 
and  not  confine  herself  to  the  exotic,  if 


beautiful,  Persian?  Again,  why  did 
she  not  give  us  more  information  as  to 
the  great  question  of  whether  cats  still 
eat  oysters,  as  apparently  they  did  a 
hundred  years  ago?  She  gives  the  well- 
known  and  ever-delightful  story  of 
Doctor  Johnson  going  out  to  buy 
oysters  for  his  cat  “Hodge,”  but  omits 
to  mention  whether  the  modern  cat  is 
fond  of  oysters.  We  have  only  one 
more  word  to  say  about  cats.  We  note 
the  fact  that  cats  are  the  only  animals 
which  are  really  owned  by  clubs  and 
corporations  and  companies.  Those 
artificial  persons  seldom,  of  ever,  own 
dogs.  The  dog,  if  it  nominally  belongs 
to  an  aggregation  of  men,  really  always 
belongs  to  some  individual.  A dog 
must  have  a master— must  be  owned  in 
severality.  A cat,  being  in  reality  al- 
ways its  own  master,  does  excellently 
under  a corporate  body.  Some  of  the 
lordliest  and  most  self-satisfied  cats  we 
have  ever  met  were  club  cats  and  col- 
lege cats.  A cat  belonging  to  one  of 
the  London  dock  companies,  once  seen 
by  the  present  writer,  was  almost  ridic- 
ulous (if  a cat  could  be  ridiculous) 
from  the  airs  of  possession  and  self- 
importance  which  it  assumed  in  regard 
to  the  company’s  vaults.  The  college 
cat  has  been  sung  in  immortal  verse  by 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  In  his  poem  on 
the  “Senior  Fellow”  he  has  shown  to 
what  a pitch  of  dignity  and  ease  a Tom- 
cat may  rise  when  he  has  once  got  on 
the  foundation  of  a learned  society. 
The  Lincoln’s  Inn  cat— if  there  is  one- 
no  doubt  imagines  itself  to  be  ex-officio 
vice-chancellor,  and  since  Lord  Hals- 
bury  became  an  earl  doubtless  holds  its 
tail  an  inch  higher. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  JUDAH  PHILIP 
BENJAMIN. 

A FRAGMENT  BY  THE  LATE  BARON 
POLLOCK. 

[The  following  unfinished  fragment, 
written  by  the  late  Baron  Pollock  shortly 
before  his  death,  may  be  of  interest  to 
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those  who  knew  either  the  subject  or  the 
writer  of  the  Reminiscence. 

Exemplary  in  every  relation  of  life, 
frank,  genial,  tactful  and  sympathetic, 
Baron  Pollock  will  he  remembered  by 
none  with  more  grateful  affection  than  by 
his  former  pupils.  He  treated  them  al- 
most like  members  of  his  family,  fre- 
quently asking  them  to  his  house  at  Put-, 
ney,  to  dine,  and  perhaps  also  to  sleep; 
and  when  they  had  left  his  chambers  the 
friendly  relations  lasted  on.  Many  in 
after-life  found  in  him  a wise  and  sympa- 
thetic counsellor,  and  now  and  then  in 
any  little  matter  of  difficulty  or  difference 
were  glad  to  constitute  him  a Court  of 
Appeal,  so  tolerant,  appreciative  and  just 
was  his  judgment  of  men  and  circum- 
stances. 

For  a man  of  his  early  success  and  sub- 
sequent eminent  career  at  the  Bar  his 
pupils  were  not  many  in  number.  For 
the  first  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  his 
chambers  were  at  5 Child’s  Place,  Temple 
Bar,  a small  court  then  just  outside  the 
Temple  precincts,  facing  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  and  entered  by  a narrow  passage 
from  Fleet  Street,  long  since  blocked  up. 
These  chambers  were  so  small  that  there 
was  practically  no  available  pupil-room, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  take  more  than 
two  pupils,  and  had  often  only  one,  who 
always  sat  at  a side  table  in  his  room, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  consultations 
with  clients.  He  afterwards  moved  to 
larger  chambers  at  2 Paper  Buildings. 

Amongst  his  pupils  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  profession,  or  who  have 
become  otherwise  distinguished,  were 
Laurence  Oliphant,  who  had  such  strange 
and  chequered  adventures  in  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  world;  Sir  Richard 
Harington  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bompas,  who 
are  County  Court  judges;  Mr.  Kenelm 
Digby,  the  present  permanent  secretary 
at  the  Home  Office;  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger,  who,  unusually  early  in  life, 
was  made  a judge  and  promoted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  but  whose  brilliant  and 
promising  career  was  cut  short  in  middle 
age.  Lastly,  there  was  Judah  Philip 
Benjamin,  the  most  gifted  and  remark- 
able personage  of  them  all. 

Benjamin  was  born  of  English  parents 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1811,  who,  four 
years  later,  settled  at  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1832,  where,  as 
a legal  member  of  the  firm  of  Slidell, 
Benjamin  & Conrad,  he  soon  got  into 


high  repute  as  a lawyer  and  advocate. 
His  practice  later  on  was  chiefly  at  W ash- 
ington,  where  he  did  a leading  business. 
In  1852,  and  again  in  1857,  he  was 
chosen  a Senator  for  Louisiana,  having 
for  his  colleague  Slidell,  who  was  after- 
wards, when  Confederate  Commissioner, 
seized  from  the  Trent.  It  was  in  the 
Senate,  on  December  31st,  1860,  that  he 
made  his  powerful  and  eloquent  speech 
in  favor  of  State  rights — which  elicited 
the  admiration  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  who 
heard  it  delivered— avowing  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  secession.  Presi- 
dent Davis  made  him  Attorney-General 
of  the  Confederate  States,  subsequently 
acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  lastly  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  last  office  he  re- 
tained, acquiring  a reputation  for  great 
vigor  and  power,  till  the  break-up  of  the 
Confederacy,  when  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, by  way  of  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to 
England.  He  entered,  as  a student,  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  January,  1866,  and  the 
following  June,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
having  obtained  a dispensation  from  the 
usual  three  years  of  studentship,  he  was 
called  to  the  English  Bar.— J.  M.] 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since,  to 
my  great  gain,  I came  to1  know  J.  P. 
Benjamin.  From  that  time  till  his  leav- 
ing England  for  Paris,  not  long  before 
his  death,  we  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  when  he  was 
taken  from  us  I felt  that  I had  lost  a 
charming  companion,  an  accomplished 
brother  lawyer  and  a true  friend,  one  I 
could  not  easily  replace.  His  ways,  his 
habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion could  never  be  forgotten,  but  I 
kept  no  diary  or  memoranda,  and  the 
period  during  which  we  met  was  the 
busiest  of  my  life,  so  memory  alone  can 
aid  me  in  setting  down  what  others 
may  care  to  know  of  so  remarkable  and 
distinguished  a man. 

Benjamin  had  not  been  long  in  this 
country  before  an  old  friend  told  me 
that  he  was  desirous  of  being  called  to 
the  English  Bar,  and  as  a preliminary 
step  would  be  glad  to  come  to  me  as  a 
pupil.  At  that  time  my  business  was 
mostly  in  court,  and  I had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  discussing  law 
with  anyone  who  might  be  with  me, 
and,  therefore,  had  limited  the  number 
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of  my  pupils  to  two.  Having  these  al-  time  to  revoke  my  first  decision,  and 
ready,  I simply  declined  without  giving  within  a week  Benjamin  was  in  my 
the  subject  much  thought.  Shortly  chambers,  greedily  devouring  every 
afterwards,  Mason  (who  with  Slidell  paper  that  came  before  him,  and  writ- 
had  come  to  this  country  as  envoy  from  ing  sound  opinions, 
the  Confederate  States),  accompanied  Among  these  was  one  of  special  inter- 
by  Benjamin,  paid  a short  visit  to  my  est.  I was  Counsel  to  the  Metropolitan 
father  then  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Police,  who  occasionally  required  odd 
Court  of  Exchequer— at  his  country  questions  to  be  solved.  One  of  these 
house,  at  Hatton,  near  Hounslow.  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a small  blue 

One  of  my  sisters  has  given  me  an  paper,  endorsed,  “As  to  the  searching 
interesting  account  of  her  meeting  with  of  prisoners,”  involving  the  right  of  the 
Benjamin  on  this  occasion,  and  as  it  police  to  search  persons  in  their  cus- 
tells  what  many  others  must  have  tody  before  they  have  been  convicted  of 
felt  when  they  first  saw  him.  I will  any  crime,  for  different  purposes— as, 
give  a portion  of  what  she  remem-  for  instance,  to  find  dangerous  weapons^ 
bered*  stolen  property,  or  possibly  to  take  from 

“On  February  3d,  1866,  my  father  a drunken  man  his  watch  or  other  valu- 
brought  down  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Ben-  ables  for  their  protection.  I was  leav- 
jamin  to  sleep  for  a couple  of  nights,  ing  for  court  and  threw  it  across  the 
and  a few  county  neighbors  came  to  table  to  Benjamin,  saying,  “Here  is  a 
meet  them.  I had  not  seen  Benjamin,  case  made  for  you,  on  the  right  of 
and  had  pictured  to  myself  an  Amer-  search,”  alluding  to  the  well-known  in- 
ican  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  type.  To  ternational  maritime  difficulty  which 
my  surprise,  when  he  entered  the  room,  arises  in  time  of  war,  and  which  had 
I saw  a short,  stout,  genial  man,  of  been  keenly  discussed  upon  the  occa- 
decidedly  Jewish  descent,  with  bright,  sion  of  Captain  Wilkes,  on  behalf  of  the 
dark  eyes,  and  all  the  politeness  and  American  government,  overhauling  the 
bonhommie  of  a Frenchman,  looking  as  British  mailship  Trent  and  taking 
if  he  had  never  had  a care  in  his  life,  from  her  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  were 
Next  morning  I was  down  early;  so  was  on  their  way  to  England  as  Envoys  of 
he,  and  he  gave  me  most  interesting  and  the  Confederate  States.  Benjamin  took 
thrilling  details  of  his  perilous  escape  the  case,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  I was  much  consider  the  authorities  and  deal  with 
struck  by  his  generous  candor.  I asked  the  questions  with  such  purpose  that 
him  what  the  Northerners  would  have  when  I returned  from  court  they  were 
done  to  him  if  they  had  caught  him,  and  all  disposed  of.  The  only  fault  to  be 
he  said  probably  they  would  have  put  found  was  that  the  learning  was  too 
him  to  death.  When  I exclaimed  in  great  for  the  occasion,  going  back  to 
horror  at  such  an  atrocity,  he  said,  apol-  first  principles  in  justification  of  each 
ogetically,  that  party  feeling  ran  so  answer.  Many  years  after,  I was  told 
high  just  then,  that  his  side  might  have  that  the  opinion  was  held  in  high  re- 
done the  same,  had  the  circumstances  spect,  and  often  referred  to  by  the 
been  reversed.”  police  and  at  the  Home  Office. 

The  day  after  this  visit,  my  father,  The  last  time  I ever  saw  Benjamin 
seeing  me  in  court,  sent  down  a note,  was  when  a farewell  dinner  was  given 
saying,  “Have  you  done  wisely  in  de-  to  him  by  the  Bar  of  England,  before  he 
dining  to  take  Benjamin  as  your  pu-  ceased  to  practise,  and  left  to  join  his 
pil.'”  I gave  him  my  reason;  to  which  wife  and  daughter  at  Paris.  The 
he  replied,  “Benjamin  has  no  need  to  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  gave  up 
learn  law,  all  he  needs  is  to  see  some-  their  hall  for  the  occasion.  When  I 
thing  of  the  practice  of  our  courts,  and  went  into  our  tea  room,  before  dinner 
to  obtain  some  introduction  to  the  En-  I joined  Benjamin  and  Lord  Selborne’ 
glish  Bar.”  On  this,  I thought  I had  who  were  conversing,  and  told  Lord 
been  wrong,  and  fortunately  was  in  Selborne  how  the  government  was  in- 
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deb  ted  to  Benjamin  for  the  opinion,  and 
not  to  myself. 

With  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance in  which  Benjamin  was  placed, 

I thought  it  in  better  taste  not  to  ask 
him  questions  as  to  his  previous  history, 
and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Civil 
War;  but  he  spoke  freely  of  these  and 
other  incidents  of  the  Secession  in  the 
Pupil  Room,  where  the  conversation 
was  often  not  only  interesting,  but  full 
of  humor.  Benjamin,  however,  often 
came  to  dine,  or  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  me  at  Putney,  and  then  told  us 
many  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
war,  always  cheerfully  putting  forward 
the  amusing  side  of  things.  The  only 
two  injurious  acts  done  to  him  by  the 
Northerners,  of  which  he  spoke  with 
anything  like  bitterness,  were  that  they 
burnt  his  law  library  and  drank  his  cel- 
lar of  old  Madeira,  a wine  much  cher- 
ished in  New  Orleans. 

In  June,  1866,  Benjamin  was  called  to 
the  Bar  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  certainly  no  jealousy  of  a 
new  and  dangerous  rival  prevented  his 
receiving  a kindly  welcome  from  all 
members  of  the  profession  who  had 
made  his  acquaintance,  or  come  to  know 
of  his  singular  position,  and  the  inter- 
est which  belonged  to  it.  It  was  some 
time  beforb  he  could  obtain  suitable 
chambers,  but  ultimately  he  settled 
down  in  Lamb  Buildings,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  whole  period  of  his 
practice  at  the  English  Bar.  Unlike 
most  newly-called  men,  he  was  not  long 
allowed  to  be  idle,  although  for  some 
time  he  was  more  occupied  in  answer- 
ing cases  and  advising  on  evidence  than 
by  holding  briefs  in  court. 

One  of  the  first— if  not  the  very  first- 
pieces  of  work  which  Benjamin  did 
well  illustrated  his  great  experience  and 
untiring  energy.  An  old-established 
Ship  Insurance  Club  was  desirous  of 
having  its  rules,  which  were  very 
lengthy,  remodelled.  The  annual  meet- 
ing o'f  the  club  was  at  hand,  and  the 
time  remaining  was  so  short  that  two 
experienced  counsel,  who  had  for  some 
years  past  acted  for  the  club,  declined 
the  job,  although  some  considerable  fee 
was  marked  on  the  papers.  Benjamin’s 


name  was  mentioned,  and  the  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  him  late  one  evening. 
Most  men  would  probably  have  looked 
up  the  rules  of  other  similar  clubs  in 
order  to  collate  them  and  exhaust  every 
source  of  improvement.  Not  so  Benja- 
min. His  own  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements told  him  what  was  wanting; 
and  the  very  next  morning,  commenc- 
ing after  an  early  breakfast,  and  never 
pausing  for  a mid-day  meal,  he  worked 
on  steadily,  and,  shortly  before  eight, 
the  hour  at  which  he  usually  dined,  the 
rules  were  complete,  written  out  in  his 
own  neat  hand,  currente  calamo , with 
scarce  an  alteration  or  correction  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  if  he  had  been  com- 
posing a poem.  I doubt  if  any  draughts- 
man within  the  walls  of  the  two  Tem- 
ples could  have  done  this  so  efficiently 
within  the  same  time. 

One  great  and  early  advantage  held 
by  Benjamin  as  a lawyer  was  this— 
that  he  was  a native  of,  and  educated 
within,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  one  of  the  French  colonies  ceded 
to  England,  and,  therefore,  the  law 
taught  and  administered  within  it  was 
that  which  took  its  origin  in  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  France  until 
the  Code  Napoleon.  The  principles  and 
practice  of  this  great  system  of  law 
Benjamin  knew  and  appreciated  thor- 
oughly, and  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
point  out  its  leading  features,  and  how 
they  differed  in  principle  from  English 
law.  This  also  gave  him  a distinct  po- 
sition superior  to  his  brother  advocates 
when  arguing,  before  our  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  appeals 
from  those  of  the  English  colonies  of 
French  origin  which  were  ceded  to  En- 
gland before  the  Code. 

His  power  of  applying  the  theory  of 
law  to  daily  practice  was  great,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  a real  pleasure  to  ex- 
plain to  others  what  he  knew  and 
valued  so  much  himself.  Few  works  on 
English  law  have  been  so  readily  ac- 
cepted and  so  universally  used  as 
“Benjamin  on  Sales,”  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  The  profes- 
sion and  duties  of  barrister  and  so- 
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licitor,  which  in  England  are  separate, 
are  in  America  discharged  by  one  and 
the  same  person,  though  it  is  common, 
in  the  case  of  a partnership,  for  one 
member  of  the  firm  to  devote  himself  to 
seeing  clients,  getting  up  the  facts  of 
cases,  and  doing  all  those  things  which 
in  this  country  are  done  by  a solicitor, 
whilst  the  other  partner  takes  up  the 
litigant  cases  at  a later  stage,  and  con- 
ducts the  trial  of  causes  and  the  argu- 
ments of  points  of  law  in  court.  Benja- 
min, before  he  was  led  into  the  fierce 
struggle  of  political  life,  which  ended 
in  his  acting  as  one  of  the  chief  advisers 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  had  for  years  been 
a member  of  such  a legal  partnership. 
His  clients  were  numerous,  their  busi- 
ness being  principally  of  a mercantile 
character,  and  few  men  had  a sounder 
or  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  law-merchant,  including 
shipping,  insurance  and  foreign  trading, 
than  Benjamin,  long  before  he  ever 
thought  of  leaving  America  and  coming 
to  England. 

The  chambers  in  Lamb  Buildings 
soon  became  well  filled  with  briefs  and 
cases  for  opinion,  and  there  from  early 
morning  to  late  evening  was  Benjamin 
to  be  found,  steadily  disposing  of  all 
that  came  to  him  with  as  much  zeal  and 
energy  as  he  could  have  shown  were  he 
a young  man  for  the  first  time  earning 
his  livelihood.  But,  for  all  this,  he 
never  closed  his  door  to  any  friend  who 
came  for  a chat  or  to  obtain  his  views 
on  some  nice  point  of  Anglo-American 
jurisprudence.  I once  went  to  him  my- 
self to  ask  for  the  explanation  of  a new 
system  which  had  grown  up  in  the  ex- 
port trade  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
He  gave  me  at  once,  as  was  his  manner, 
a short  and  clear  account  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  also  explained  the  legal  results 
and  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

This  led  to  a curious  sequel,  for 
within  a few  weeks  I was  retained  for 
a plaintiff  in  chancery  against  two  de- 
fendants. When  the  cases  came  on  for 
hearing  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins, 

I duly  appeared,  feeling  confident  of 
success,  not  only  from  my  own  opinion 
of  the  plaintiff’s  rights,  but  according 
to  the  view  expressed  by  Benjamin  that 


he  was  in  the  right.  I found  opposed  to 
me  for  one  of  the  defendants  Sir  Boun- 
ded Palmer,  for  the  other  Mr.  Benjamin. 
Palmer’s  case  was  postponed  on  the 
ground  of  personal  convenience,  but  he 
told  me  while  we  waited  for  the  judge 
to  come  into  court  that  the  point  was 
quite  new  to  him.  Benjamin  and  my- 
self occupied  the  whole  day  with  our 
arguments,  and  the  vice-chancellor, 
after  much  doubting,  delivered  a judg- 
ment against  the  view  presented  by 
Benjamin  and  in  favor  of  that  with 
which  he  had  furnished  me  when  I had 
sought  his  aid. 

Most  Juniors  seeking  their  promotion 
to  the  office  of  Queen’s  Counsel  write 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day,  ex- 
pressing their  wish  to  acquire  the  posi- 
tion, and  so  obtain  the  right  to  wear  a 
silk  gown  and  the  pre-audience  in  court 
which  follow.  In  Benjamin’s  case  it 
was  otherwise;  whilst  still  a Junior  he 
held  many  briefs  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  when  Cairns  was  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  was  so  struck  with  Benjamin’s  argu- 
ments in  a case  before  him  that  he 
wrote  him  a note  proposing,  if  Benjamin 
was  willing,  to  appoint  him  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  Counsel.  This  was  accepted, 
and  from  that  time  Benjamin’s  practice 
increased,  and  he  soon  held  a high  posi- 
tion, and  made  as  large  an  income  as 
any  barrister  within  the  Bar. 

Having  thoroughly  established  him- 
self in  the  first  rank  of  the  London  Bar, 
he  went  circuit,  choosing  that  which  is 
pre-eminent  in  commercial  and  mari- 
time law,  the  Northern,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a considerable  practice,  although 
he  had  as  competitors  such  men  as 
Holker,  Pope,  Russell,  Herschell  and 
others  who  had  for  years  been  working 
up  to  the  position  they  held. 

At  Liverpool,  his  knowledge  of  the 
trade  between  that  port  and  New  York 
was  of  great  service  to  him.  The  juries 
thoroughly  appreciated  his  practical 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  circumstances 
of  a case,  and  more  than  once,  when 
counsel  for  a defendant,  he  fell  foul  of 
his  adversary  by  suggesting  as  prob- 
able, and  therefore  to  be  accepted  as 
proved  facts,  that  which  he  did  not  call 
witnesses  to  support,  and  so  taking 
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from  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  the 
benefit  of  a reply.  When  challenged  as 
to  this  he  would  say,  “My  learned 
friend  says  I have  not  proved  this. 
Why  should  I,  when  all  of  you  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  knew  perfectly ‘well 
from  experience  in  the  trade  that  it 
must  have  been  so?” 

At  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  in. 
London,  Benjamin’s  clients  were  mostly 
merchants,  bankers  and  ship-owners, 
but  this  was  not  always  the  case,  and 
when  he  held  briefs  in  causes  which 
were  not  of  special  commercial  interest, 
although  not  eloquent  as  a speaker,  he 
always  showed  a great  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  a nisi  prius  issue,  and 
thoroughly  knew  the  rules  of  the  game; 
clear  in  the  statement  of  facts,  an  effec- 
tive cross-examiner,  and  cautious  in  the 
extreme  of  expressing  any  false  or  fig- 
urative surroundings,  he  presented  his 
client’s  case  with  great  force  to  a jury. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  counsel  for  a 
plaintiff  who  owned  a cargo  of  cotton, 
and  claimed  damages  against  a Liver- 
pool warehouseman,  who  had  accepted 
it  to  be  warehoused  at  a stipulated  rent. 
The  warehouse,  it  was  said,  was  old, 
and  the  walls  and  roof  gave  way, 
whereby  the  cotton  was  damaged.  The 
contract,  the  stowing  of  the  cotton  and 
the  fall  of  the  warehouse,  and  conse- 
quent damage  to  the  plaintiff,  were  mat- 
ters of  easy  proof.  To  the  defendant 
the  claim  was  a serious  one,  as  other 
cargoes  had  been  stowed  in  the  same 
warehouse,  and  as  similar  claims  were 
made  by  their  owners,  he  naturally 
spared  no  expense  in  procuring  a full 
array  of  that  class  of  witnesses  who  are 
usually  called  “experts,”  and  upon 
whose  evidence,  rightly  or  wrongly,  so 
many  caustic  remarks  have  been  made 
by  judges  and  others.  One  after  an- 
other they  came  into  the  box  with  the 
full  confidence  of  vast  experience,  and 
the  usual  munition  of  tabular  state- 
ments and  long  arrays  of  figures  and 
calculations — architects,  builders,  en- 
gineers, warehousemen  and  all  who 
could  assist  in  demonstrating  to  the 
jury  that  no  stronger  or  more  perfect 
warehouse  had  ever  been  constructed. 

All  these  Benjamin  treated  with  be- 


coming gravity,  asking  of  each  some  lit- 
tle question,  the  answer  to  which  might 
discount  the  evidence  which  they  gave 
in  a form  so  damaging  to  his  client.  At 
the  end  of  these  came  the  climax;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  to  add  one  crushing 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  plaintiff,  came 
a gentleman  from  a distance  whose 
great  prestige  and  combined  experience 
as  both  architect  and  engineer  eclipsed 
that  of  all  who  preceded  him.  He  gave 
his  evidence  in  that  calm  and  measured 
tone  which  demands  acquiescence  from 
all  who  hear  it,  and  explained  the  im- 
possibility of  the  accident  having  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  any  improper 
construction  or  want  of  repair  of  the 
warehouse. 

While  this  was  going  on  Benjamin  sat 
taking  a note  in  solemn  gravity,  then 
rose  to  cross-examine. 

Q.  I think,  sir,  you  said  you  had  had 
great  experience  in  the  building  of 
warehouses? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  causes  which  lead  to  their 
weakness? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  have  applied  those  con- 
siderations to  the  present  case? 

A.  I have  done  so. 

Q.  Then  will  you  kindly  answer  me 
one  more  question.  Why  did  that  ware- 
house fall? 

The  witness  paused,  and  Benjamin, 
with  a pleasant  twinkle  in  his  eye,  sat 
down  with  almost  a bump  on  his  seat. 

The  pause  continued,  and  the  effect 
was  so  striking  that  jurymen,  bystand- 
ers and  all  could  not  resist  a hearty 
laugh,  which  terribly  diminished  the 
effect  of  a long  and  reasoned  reply 
which  the  expert  gave  as  accounting  for 
his  conclusion. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Benjamin,  slowly 
and  calmly.  “I  have  no  more  questions 
with  which  to  trouble  you.” 

The  result  was  irresistible,  and  no  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  could  restore  the 
lost  ground.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  damages. 

[Here  the  MS.  ends  abruptly.  Ill- 
health  compelled  Benjamin  to  retire  from 


practice  early  in  1883,  and  the  farewell 
banquet  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  above 
alluded  to  was  held  on  June  30th.  In 
May,  1884,  he  died  at  Paris,  where  his 
wife,  who  was  a Frenchwoman,  and  his 
daughter  had  for  some  time  been  living.] 
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From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 

MY  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

This  is  not  a rival  tale  to  that  of  Mr. 
Shcjrthouse,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Hugh  Miller.  My  little  School- 
master is  “three  years  and  a bit”  old, 
and  stands  “three  foot  nothing”  in  his 
socks.  I measured  him  against  the 
door-jamb  this  morning.  He  stood  up 
like  a six-footer,  and  said:  “I’ll  be  a big 
boy  soon.  And  when  I’m  a man  I’ll— 
I’ll  shaver 

He  is  not  visible  very  far  down  the 
street,  but  he  has  already  started  a 
profession,  being  engaged  in  educating 
his  parents.  They  both  earned  their 
living  in  the  same  way  a good  many 
years  ago,  but,  like  other  people,  they 
have  forgotten  many  things  which  they 
mce  knew.  And  his  work  is  mainly  to 
help  them  to  remember.  It  is  pleasant 
o remember  some  things;  but  it  often 
nakes  us  sigh. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  very  wonder- 
ul  about  this  little  Schoolmaster  to  the 
•asual  observer.  He  is  not  precocious, 
bit  he  is  healthy,  and  sweet-tempered, 
md  full  of  bright  animal  spirits,  and 
njoys  his  work  immensely— and  that’s 
«tter.  Of  course  he  is  beautif  ul  to  look 
t,  and  has  golden  hair  (the  gold,  alas! 

^ already  turning  brown)  and  blue 
yes,  and  a complexion  oi  “snow-and- 
>sebloom”— like  Teufelsdrbckh’s  young 
tdy.  But  all  these  outward  attractions 
re  the  accidents,  the  “stage  proper- 

> as  it  were,  of  his  mission  in  life, 
ad  I dare  say  he  would  do  his  work 
ist  as  well  without  them.  There  is 

17ZT  °? thing  about  him  which  ^ 

iking— when  you  know  him.  He  is 

“^rati8theflreti^ 

living  age. 
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Most  of  us  have  parted  company  with 
our  real  selves  long  ago.  We  meet 
many  people  as  we  go  to  and  fro  in  the 
world,  and  we  know  a few,  but  we  sel- 
dom stumble  across  the  individual  who 
uses  our  own  brain  and  wears  our  hats 
and  boots;  and  when  we  do  meet  him 
we  do  not  always  know  him.  The  proc- 
ess of  growing  up  is  often  but  a slow 
estrangement  from  the  “authentic  Ego” 
of  whom  we  boast  so  ignorantly.  But 
my  little  Schoolmaster  takes  his  real 
self  with  him  everywhere.  He  has  his 
own  impressions,  his  own  feelings,  his 
own  thoughts,  his  own  budding  opinions 
—and  his  own  way  of  expressing  them. 
If  he  doesn’t  like  a thing  he  says  so, 
and  when  he  kisses  you  (which  he  will 
not  do  to  any  passer-by)  he  shows  you 
that  he  really  means  it.  When  he  does 
not  feel  that  way  inclined,  not  all  the 
Queen’s  Colonial  troops  could  make 
him.  And  so  we  like  to  hear  him  talk, 
for  we  know  that  what  he  says  is  not 
the  thousandth  echo  of  some  one  else’s 
opinion.  His  ideas  are  not  always  in- 
forming, but  they  are  home-grown,  and 
as  fresh  as  strawberries  and  cream. 
And  we  love  to  win  a kiss  for  good  con- 
duct, for  we  know  that  his  heart’s  ap- 
proval goes  with  it. 

There  was  once  a great  statesman 
who  was  asked  the  secret  of  his  success, 
and  he  said:  “Being  a whole  man  to  one 
thing  at  a time.”  I thought  of  this  the 
other  day— I had  of  course  forgotten  it 
—when  my  little  Schoolmaster  was  giv- 
ing me  a lesson.  He  was  showing  me 
how  to  build  a Tower  of  Babel,  and 
illustrating  the  faculty  of  concentra- 
tion. His  whole  resources  of  body  and 
mind  were  gathered  into  his  finger-tips- 
as  he  poised  the  last  block  on  the  top- 
most hight,  the  universe,  for  him,  stood 
breathless;  and  when  art  last  he  said 
There!”  Napoleon’s  flashing  eye  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi  was  not  more  triumph- 
ant. Why  do  we  go  through  life  in 
such  an  absent-minded  way  ? what  joy 
of  battle  and  victory  do  we  not  miss  be- 
cause we  are  ever  thinking  of  “some- 
thing else?”  To  be  “a  whole  man  to  one 
thing  at  a time”— there  would  not  be 
so  many  ghastly  failures  in  life  if  men 
mastered  -that  principle  as  my  little 
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Schoolmaster  has  done.  I hope  he  will 
never  forget  it  himself. 

Another  principle  which  he  is  never 
tired  of  emphasizing  is  this— to  make 
much  out  of  simple  means.  Oue  of  his 
chief  occupations — about  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  morning— is 
to  come  to  my  study-door.  I am  often 
very  busy,  and  frame  vows  of  unap- 
proachable solitude.  But  his  little 
knuckles  always  beat  softly  at  my  heart 
when  they  touch  the  door-panel,  and 
always  prevail.  He  is  going  to  play 
“gee-gee”  he  says.  So  he  gets  the  chair 
into  position,  and  the  blind-cord,  and, 
sitting  valiantly  at  the  corner  of  my 
desk,  he  drives  his  team  to  market.  In 
two  minutes  he  is  away  through  the 
suburbs,  and  is  trotting  bowery  country 
lanes,  and  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Some- 
times the  hills  are  very  steep,  and  he 
gets  down  to  ease  his  horses  and  en- 
courage them;  anon  they  are  galloping 
down  the  other  side,  sweeping  between 
hedge-rows  laden  with  dog-roses  and 
violets,  or  pausing  for  a feed  outside  a 
village  inn.  Occasionally  he  drives 
them  along  the  wharf,  and  unloads  be- 
side some  great  “puffy-ship,”  where  he 
has  a gay  old  time  with  the  sailors. 
This  pleasure  never  palls,  for  he  can 
always  drive  through  new  landscapes, 
and  visit  fresh  scenes,  and  conjure  up 
novel  adventures  by  the  way.  Alas! 
for  the  power  to  clothe  the  hard,  matter- 
of-fact,  prosaic  world  with  the  hues  of 
our  own  fancy,  and  so  have  a heaven 
of  our  own  making  ever  around  us! 
One  pauses  amid  his  tasks,  and  won- 
ders in  a kind  of  awe  at  this  divine 
gift,  of  which  poets  have  sung  so  elo- 
quently (and  so  regretfully),  but  which 
the  little  child  alone  knows  how  to  use. 

This  little  Schoolmaster  is  a man  of 
many  interests.  The  philosopher  who 
said  that  there  was  nothing  human  out- 
side the  circle  of  his  sympathies  was 
not  in  it.  Everything  interests  him. 
Birds  he  knows  for  friends,  and  he  is 
great  on  the  cats  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  is  an  ardent  student  of  botany,  in 
the  form  of  flowers.  Machines  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  sewing-machine  to  the 
steam-engine  and  the  kitchen-mangle, 
are  his  delight.  He  can  wash,  iron  and 


fold  up  clothes;  turn  on  the  taps— alas', 
—in  the  bathroom;  give  a punt  or  a 
drop-kick  with  his  Jubilee  ball;  and  re- 
arrange the  books  on  my  shelves  (he 
used  to  do  this  upside  down,  but  he  is 
getting  over  that  now,  and  likes  to  get 
the  “big  print”  at  the  top);  in  fact,  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  you  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  occupations.  His  days 
are  full  to  overflowing,  and  when  he 
wakes  in  the  morning  his  eyes  are  big 
with  the  thronging  tasks  that  open  be- 
fore him.  He  believes  with  Emerson, 
“Give  me  health  and  a day,  and  I v*11 
make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.” 
And  everything  he  does  is  done  with  all 
his  might. 

These  lessons  are  the  alphabet  of  my 
little  Schoolmaster’s  system  of  tuition. 
But  he  has  deeper  things  in  store.  One 
Of  his  great  doctrines  is  the  perpetual 
mystery  of  life.  This  he  revels  in.  His 
logic  overleaps  the  syllogism  and  the 
inductive  methods  at  a bound,  and  long 
before  the  conclusion  is  reached  he  is 
back  examining  the  premises.  The 
most  elaborate  subterfuges  for  keeping 
this  primal  mystery  out  of  sight  are  of 
no  avail.  In  three  quick  leaps  he  has 
demonstrated  that  all  your  science  is 
but  “the  showy  side  of  ignorance,”  and 
is  wallowing  in  unanswerable  problems. 
One  of  his  favorite  puzzlements  is  the 
law  of  self-identity.  “Why  is  a gee-gee 
not  a donkey?”  Echo  answers,  Why  in- 
deed, except  that  so  it  is!  I now  hand 
him  over  to  his  mother;  woman’s  logic 
alone  avails  here— and  even  that  cogent 
reasoner  fails  to  clear  the  matter  up 
altogether.  If  he  could  speak  all  that  is 
in  him,  I suspect  that  he  would  throw 
some  light  on  it.  But  I fear  he,  too, 
will  forget  before  he  has  mastered  his 
polysyllables;  and  then  the  sphinx  will 
be  dumb  to  him  as  she  is  to  ns.  But  it 
is  something  to  know  that  there  is  a 
problem  here — I had  quite  forgotten 
even  that— for  to  recognize  our  prob- 
lems is  the  first  step  towards  their  solu- 
tion. 

There  are  buddings,  too,  of  religious 
philosophy  in  my  little  Schoolmaster’s 
cosmos;  but  these  are  only  gradually 
rising  above  the  horizon,  for,  being  a 
born  evolutionist,  it  is  one  of  the  fea 
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tures  of  his  method  to  unfold  things  by 
slow  degrees.  He  says  his  prayers  to 
Jesus,  because  he  knows  Jesus  is  fond 
of  boys,  and  wants  to  help  them;  but  he 
is  not  satisfied  that  He  is  beyond  reach 
of  his  little  hand,  and  he  is  sorely  puz- 
zled how  He  can  listen  to  his  whispers 
so  far  away.  If  He  lives  up  in  the  sky, 
“right  up  dere  above  the  big  blue  ceil- 
ing,” he  wants  to  know  how  He  can 
come  down.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  mystery  opens  out  a little.  Last 
night,  when  we  were  saying  our  prayers 
together  (he  insists  on  having  the  gas 
lowered  from  beginning,  as  though  to 
shut  out  the  brute  world,  that  fancy 
may  free  her  wings),  he  said  to  me: 
“Daddy,  when  the  stars  came  out  last 
night  I did  neelly  see  Jesus  up  in  the 
sky.  I fink  He  lives  behind  the  stars. 
If  they  were  only  a weenie  bit  bigger,  I 
fink  I could  see  Him  froo  them.”  So  the 
stars  are  windows,  and  the  Divine  peers 
through!  How  many  of  us,  I wonder, 
remember  that,  as  we  whirl  along  on 
this  green  ball?  And  is  there  not  a 
secret,  too,  which  we  have  caught 
glimpses  of,  and  “neelly”  learnt— the 
secret  which,  if  we  could  but  learn  it, 
would  make  all  things  clear  to  our 
cloudy  vision?  Is  it  not  Omar  Khay- 
vTam  (new  version)  who  sings: — 

Tea!  sometimes  on  the  instant  all  seems 
plain, 

The  simple  sun  could  tell  us,  or  the  rain; 

The  world  caught  dreaming,  with  a look 
of  heaven, 

Seems  on  a sudden  tip-toe  to  explain. 

?hen  the  half-unfolded  bud  of  know]- 
dge  slips  into  its  sheath  again,  and  we 
re  left  to  grope  up  the  twilight  stairs 
that  slope  through  darkness  up  to 
rod.”  But  he  knows  nothing  of  this  dis- 
ppointment  yet-may  it  come  to  him 
oftly!— and  I left  him  sweetly  brood- 
ig  over  h;s  first  glimpse  into  the  un- 
?en.  Presently  he  was  singing  a little 
)ng  of  hjs  own  composing,  which 
lowly  died  into  silence,  and  then  I 
new  that  the  little  Schoolmaster  had 
ropped  the  problem  for  a time,  and 
as  off  into  the  land  of  dreams.  And 
iat  is  the  best  way  to  get  over  many  of 
ir  problems— to  sleep  on  them.  Per- 


haps when  he  is  older  he  will  have  a 
favorite  hymn,  and  I think  it  will  be 
that  with  the  lines:— 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A present  help  is  He; 

And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet 
And  love  its  Galilee. 

On  the  whole,  I consider  our  little 
Schoolmaster  a great  success,  and  I am 
glad  he  has  taken  us  in  hand.  He  has 
lifted  the  thick  curtain  of  the  years, 
and  brought  many  things  to  our  remem- 
brance, and  made  us  more  glad  to  live 
in  this  “high-domed,  blossoming  world, 
which  is  not  ia  charnel-house  and  a 
grave,  but  God-like  and  my  Father’s." 
The  people  outside  think,  I dare  say, 
that  he  owes  a lot  to  us,  and  that  we 
shall  presently  be  making  sacrifices  for 
him.  But  we  know  better  than  that. 
Whatever  his  upbringing  may  cost,  it 
will  not  trim  the  balance  of  our  obliga- 
tion; whatever  science  of  high  thinking 
and  whatever  art  of  holy  living  we  may 
be  permitted  to  teach  him,  he  will  put  it 
all  to  shame  by  what  he  is  teaching  us. 
God’s  pity  and  patience,  God’s  love  and 
forgiveness,  God’s  tenderness  and 
yearning — these  sweet  things  are  clearer 
to  us  now  than  before  he  came.  It 
matters  little  that  he  does  not  know 
how  much  he  is  doing  for  us.  It  may 
be  indeed  that  he  will  forget  all  about 
these  gentle  ministries  that  he  now  per- 
forms so  unconsciously  for  us  (as  we 
had  wellnigh  done).  If  so,  I hope  that, 
when  he  grows  up,  God  will  send  him 
a little  Schoolmaster  of  his  own,  and 
bring  it  all  back  again.  And  then  he 
(and  Some  One  else)  will  be  happy  and 
blest  again — as  we  are. 

E.  Griffith- Jones. 


From  Cosmopolis. 
NAPLES. 

I. 

I have  rarely  entered  a strange  city 
without  a certain  apprehension;  but  no 
city  ever  filled  me  with  such  terror  as 
Naples.  Those  long  streets  of  tall, 
mean  houses,  from  which  narrow  alleys 
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climbed  the  hill,  and  descended  to  the 
harbor,  in  row  after  row  of  meaner  and 
not  less  tall  houses,  all  with  their  little 
iron  balconies,  over  which  clothes  and 
linen  draggled,  all  with  their  crowded, 
squalid,  patched  and  colored  throngs 
of  restless  life;  the  cracking  of  whips, 
the  clatter  of  wheels  and  of  horses 
hoofs  on  the  uneven  stones;  the  thud 
of  the  cow-bell,  the  sharper  tinkle  of  the 
goat-bell,  as  the  creatures  wander  about 
the  streets  or  wait  at  the  doors  of 
houses;  the  rattling  of  bootblacks 
brushes,  the  petulant  whine  of  beggars, 
the  whole  buzz  of  that  humming,  half- 
obliterated  Neapolitan,  with  its  punc- 
tuation of  gestures;  the  rush  and  hus- 
tling of  those  side- walks,  after  the  ample 
and  courteous  leisure  of  Rome;  some- 
thing sordid  in  the  very  trees  on  the 
sea-front,  second-rate  in  the  aspect  of 
the  carriages  that  passed,  and  of  the 
people  who  sat  in  them;  the  bare  feet, 
rags,  rainbow-colored  dirt,  sprawling 
and  spawning  poverty  of  Santa  Lucia, 
and  not  of  Santa  Lucia  alone;  the  odor 
of  the  city;  and  then  the  indisco  verable 
length  and  extent  of  it,  the  ways  that 
seemed  to  lead  in  whatever  direction  I 
wanted  to  go,  and  then  ended  suddenly, 
•or  turned  aside  in  another  direction;  the 
darkness  up  the  hill,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  those  new,  as  yet  unknown, 
roads;  that,  as  I turned  away  from  the 
sea,  when  night  began  to  come  down  upon 
it  mounted  tomy headlike  some  horrible 
fume,  enveloping  me  with  disgust,  pos- 
sessing me  with  terror.  1 have  got  a 
little  accustomed  to  it  now,  I know  my 
way  through  those  streets,  which  are, 
after  all,  simple  enough  in  their  ar- 
rangement; I have  come  to  see  certain 
advantages  even  in  the  turning  of  all 
this  dirt  and  poverty  out  into  the  sun, 

I find  it  a touching  tribute  to  cleanli- 
ness that  every  other  poor  person  whom 
vou  see  is  hunting  for  his  own  or  his 
neighbor’s  vermin;  but,  all  the  same, 
think  my  first  impression  is  likely  to 

last 

I do  not  think  that  the  Neapolitans  are 
more  vicious  or  intend  to  he  more  oh 
jectionable  than  other  people,  but  they 
are  poor,  naturally  untidy;  they  live  in 
the  street  because  there  is  sun  and  an 


in  the  street,  anti  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  there  is  anything  in  human 
nature  to  hide.  They  have  an  absolute, 
an  almost  ingenuous,  lack  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  after  seeing  the  Neapolitans  I 
have  more  respect  for  civilization.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  whole  of  the 
pavement  belongs  to  the  dirtiest  part  of 
the  people  who  walk  on  it,  and  that 
these  have  exactly  the  right  to  encamp 
with  their  wives  and  families  in  the 
way  of  one’s  feet,  and  to  perform  quite 
the  whole  of  their  toilet  before  one’s 
eyes.  For  these  people,  whom  you  see 
in  S.  Lucia  and  the  Strada  del  Porto 
and  along  the  whole  of  the  quays,  are  as 
shameless  as  animals;  look  into  their 
faces,  and  you  will  see  in  their  great, 
dark  eyes  the  unintelligent  regard  of 
animals.  Old  age  and  infancy  are  here 
more  horrible  than  anywhere  else;  that 
beginning  and  ending  of  human  life  in 
helplessness  and  physical  dishonor  are 
here  emphasized  with  all  the  cruelty  of 
which  nature,  left  to  herself,  is  capable. 
A Christian  ascetic,  wishing  to  meditate 
on  the  disgust  of  the  flesh,  might  well 
visit  these  quays.  There  he  will  see 
the  flaccid  yellowness  of  old  women, 
like  the  skin  of  a rotten  apple;  wrinkles 
eaten  in  with  grime,  until  they  broaden 
into  ruts;  feet  and  ankles  that  have 
been  caked  and  roasted  and  soaked  into 
iridescent  reds,  smoky  violets,  shot  pur- 
ples; the  horror  of  decayed  eyes,  .de- 
formed limbs,  hair  crawling  with  lice; 
and  about  these  dishonored  bodies  flut- 
ters a medley  of  blackened  and  yellow- 
ing linen,  tattered  trousers  without  but 
tons,  tattered  dresses  without  strings 
torn  shawls,  still  loud  in  color,  but  pur 
pie  where  they  had  been  red,  and  laven 
der  where  they  had  been  blue.  And  al 
this  malodorous  medley  is  a-swarm 
hoarse  voices  crying,  hands  in  continua 
movement,  the  clatter  of  heelless  shoe 
on  the  pavement,  the  splash  of  emptie 
vessels,  laughter,  the  harsh  notes  of 
song,  rising  out  of  their  midst  like  tn 
bubble  of  steam  escaping  out  of  a boi 
ing  pot. 


ii. 


Naples  varies  in  aspect  according  < 
you  see  it  from  above  or  below,  from 
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side  which  looks  towards  Vesuvius,  the 
side  which  looks  towards  Capri,  the  side 
which  merges  into  Posillipo;  and  no 
generalization  can  express  the  effect  of 
this  precipitous  and  straggling  town, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  burning  moun- 
tain, and  itself  crawling  up  and  down 
the  sides  of  volcanic  hills,  set  in  a half- 
circle against  the  curve  of  the  bay. 
Looking  from  Capodimonte  you  would 
say  that  it  nestled  among  green  trees; 
looking  from  the  sea-front  you  would 
say  that  it  was  built  out  of  the  sheer 
rock.  And  its  color  varies  like  its  con- 
tour. Rain  warmed  by  sunshine  brings 
out  the  finest  colors,  and  shows  you  the 
roofs  and  railed  and  windowed  walls  in 
their  most  effective  groupings,  house 
piled  above  house,  like  rock  piled  above 
rock,  green  foliage  seeming  to  grow  out 
of  their  crevices.  There  never  was  a 
town  which  seemed  to  have  been  so 
little  made,  to  have  grown  so  entirely 
according  to  its  own  whim,  and  with  so 
little  regard  to  any  consideration  but 
the  crowding  of  houses  into  every  avail- 
able inch  of  ground,  street  intersecting 
street,  and  salite,  scale,  rampe,  rising  out 
of  these  intersections  wherever  an  un- 
filled corner  could  be  found.  Looking 
down  on  the  side  streets  of  Chiaia  and 
Toledo  is  like  looking  down  the  clefts  in 
a rock,  the  crevices  of  a mountain  side; 
looking  up  them,  to  the  glimpses  of  the 
hill  above,  is  like  looking  up  from  the 
bottom  of  a gorge.  And  whenever  you 
climb,  by  stairways  or  winding  ter- 
races, to  a certain  height,  you  see  on  the 
east  the  double  ridge  of  Vesuvius, 
smoke  coiling  into  clouds  above  the 
crater,  its  sides,  in  clear  weather, 
spotted  white  with  houses,  in  dull  wea- 
ther an  indistinguishable  mass  of  violet 
or  purple,  like  the  color  of  thunder- 
clouds ; on  the  south,  the  bay,  in  which 
Capri  and  the  ridged  coast  01  Sorrento 
appear  and  disappear  with  every 
change  of  weather,  like  the  stains  in 
stone,  or  a picture  which  the  magic- 
lantern  flashes  upon  and  away  from  the 
sheet. 

in. 

Naples  has  ceased  to  be  merely  hor- 
rible to  me,  a boiling  pot;  it  has  become 


a witches’  cauldron.  I begin  to  be  fas- 
cinated by  ihose  streets  which  are  cor- 
ridors, with  their  violent  shadows,  their 
obscure  exuberance  of  life;  those 
strange  glimpses,  as  I climb  at  night 
through  terrace  after  terrace  of  sordid 
streets,  the  houses  open  to  view,  the 
one  large  room  lit  with  the  smoking  oil- 
lamp,  the  figures  bending  over  it,  the 
white  beds  side  by  side,  from  one  of 
which  you  see  already  the  nightcapped 
head  of  the  grandmother,  or  a child’s 
tumbled  black  hair;  vague  figures  still 
leaning  into  the  darkness  from  their 
balconies,  now  and  then  the  sudden  de- 
scent of  a basket  at  the  end  of  a string, 
the  sound  of  a mandolin  or  piano-organ, 
a song,  or  the  rattle  of  feet  on  the  floor; 
for  the  most  part  silence,  or  a low  chat- 
ter which  does  not  reach  me.  Lights 
shine  out  suddenly  from  curtained 
windows,  doors  open  and  shut,  you  hear 
the  bolts  drawn.  And  all  kinds  of 
strange  archways,  passages,  steps 
leading  up  or  down,  indefinite  turnings, 
perplex  one  at  every  step.  'There  is  a 
crucifix  which  I pass  every  night;  it  is 
only  a crucifix  painted  upon  wood,  but 
it  is  set  up  in  a shrine  like  the  gable  of 
a house;  there  are  five  oil-lamps  about 
it,  which  cast  singular  lights  on  the  suf- 
fering figure  hanging  there,  as  if  on  a 
Calvary,  at  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
with  fresh  flowers  at  its  feet.  That,  too, 
seems  to  me  line  something  not  quite 
natural,  a part  of  the  same  sorcery 
which  has  piled  all  these  rocky  ways 
and  set  up  these  cavernous  houses.  No, 
there  never  was  a town  so  troubling,  so 
disquieting,  so  incalculable  as  Naples, 
with  its  heavenly  bay  lying  out  in  front 
for  strangers  to  gaze  at,  and  all  this 
gross,  contentedly  animal  life  huddled 
away  in  its  midst,  like  some  shameful 
secret. 

IV. 

Wherever  I go  in  Naples,  in  the 
streets,  the  theatres,  the  churches,  the 
cafes,  I see  the  same  uncouth  violence 
of  life,  the  same  ferment  of  unciviliza- 
tion. Occasionally,  when  two  Neapoli- 
tans meet  in  the  street,  they  kiss  one 
another  with  a loud  kiss;  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  shake  hands,  they  do 
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not  nod,  they  do  not  lift  their  hats;  they 
stare  fixedly,  with  an  expression  which 
I took  to  mean  violent  aversion  until  I 
came  to  find  it  indicated  extreme 
friendship.  Watching  from  a little  dis- 
tance a group  of  men  at  a cafe-table, 
you  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  having  a serious  altercation. 
When  a Neapolitan  gesticulates,  he 
does  it  with  all  his  fingers  and  the 
whole  of  his  face;  when  he  does  not 
gesticulate,  he  is  rigid.  All  that  is  best, 
certainly,  but  all  that  is  most  typical  in 
the  Neapolitan  seems  to  me  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  writer  who,  more 
than  any  other,  has  given  in  literature 
the  whole  savor  of  Naples.  Matilde 
Serao  makes  on  one  the  impression  of  a 
good-humored  gnome.  Full  of  strength, 
sincerity,  emotion,  full  of  an  irresistible 
charm  of  humanity,  she  is  so  short  and 
stout  as  to  be  almost  square;  her  head, 
too,  with  its  low  forehead,  is  square; 
and  she  sits  humped  up,  with  her  head 
between  her  shoulders,  all  compressed 
vivacity,  which  is  ready  to  burst  forth 
at  any  moment  in  a flood  of  energetic, 
humorously  emphatic  words,  to  which 
her  leaping  gestures  with  her  short  fat 
fingers,  in  front  of  her  nose,  of  her 
grimacing  eyes,  of  her  cheeks  wrinkled 
with  laughter,  add  a further  and  a yet 
more  grotesque  emphasis. 

I heard  the  “Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
one  night  at  the  S.  Carlo  theatre,  and, 
though  the  character  of  the  music  is 
properly  Sicilian,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a good  deal  in  it  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  so  popular.  This 
crackling  music,  a fire  which  crackles 
out,  has  an  acute,  feverish,  quite  South- 
ern sentimentality,  the  sentimentality 
of  the  mandolin  and  the  knife.  Kin- 
dling, certainly,  while  you  listen  to  it,  it 
is  wiped  out,  as  a sponge  wipes  out  fig- 
ures on  a slate,  with  the  first  breath  of 
air  you  draw  outside.  And  the  true, 
canaille,  Neapolitan  music,  the  Piedi- 
grotta  songs  and  the  rest,  which  you 
hear  all  day  long,  shouted,  whistled, 
played  on  piano-organs,  on  mandolins, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  restaurants,  in  the 
caf6s-chantants,  have  they  not  the  very 
odor  of  the  streets  in  them?  The  songs 
are  often  enough  obscene,  as  popular 


songs  often  enough  are,  and  to  hear 
Emilia  Persico  or  Maldaeea  sing  them, 
with  a knowing  vivacity,  an  abominable 
languor,  is  to  realize  all  that  they  are 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  significant  ex- 
pression. But  in  the  tunes  themselves, 
with  their  heady  notes,  their  pauses  and 
rushes,  their  careful  uncertainties  of 
rhythm,  their  almost  Spanish  effects  of 
monotony,  there  is  something  at  once 
greasy  and  fiery,  an  acrid  vulgarity 
which  stings  the  senses,  revolting  and 
depraving,  with  a kind  of  intoxication 
like  the  intoxication  of  cheap  wine. 

At  Easter  the  Neapolitans  mourn  for 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Greeks 
mourned  for  the  death  of  Adonis.  It  is 
a sacred  play  to  them,  in  which  they 
take  the  same  turbulent  and,  for  the 
moment,  absorbing  interest  as  in  an 
opera  at  S.  Carlo,  or  a melodrama  at 
the  Mercadante.  On  Good  Friday,  dur- 
ing the  “Tre  Ore”  of  the  Passion,  I went 
into  the  popular  central  church  of  S. 
Trinita  Maggiore.  Between  the  high 
altar  and  the  pulpit,  where  a queer, 
black  figure  in  his  cornered  hat 
preached  with  a sounding  voice  and  the 
gestures  of  a puppet,  there  was  a rough 
platform,  draped  in  blue  cloth,  on 
which  was  an  orchestra  of  black- 
coated  gentlemen  and  some  singers, 
who  sang  with  high  Mascagni  voices. 
The  people,  coming  in  continuously  by 
twos  and  threes,  rushed  about  the 
church  as  if  it  were  the  market-place, 
precipitately,  greeting  their  friends 
with  little  sharp  hisses  of  recognition, 
turning  about  in  the  chairs,  chattering 
in  whispers,  waving  their  hands  to  one 
another,  standing  and  arranging  one 
another’s  hats.  Never  have  I seen  such 
bustling,  restless,  disorderly  churches, 
or  people  so  uncivilized  in  their  devo- 
tions. During  the  “three  hours”  the 
church  was  packed  in  all  its  corners, 
people  sitting  on  the  altar-steps,  on  the 
altar  itself,  perched  in  and  around  all 
the  confessionals;  the  men  piled  their 
hats  into  the  empty  holy-water  basins, 
the  women  who  had  come  without  hats 
did  not  cover  their  heads  with  handker- 
chiefs; during  the  sermon  all  listened 
attentively,  as  to  a really  absorbing 
play.  On  the  day  before  Holy  Thurs- 
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day  there  had  been  the  celebration  of 
the  Santo  Sepolcro.  The  doors  of  the 
churches  were  draped  in  black,  the  high 
altar  was  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
on  a black  cloth  before  the  high  altar 
the  crucifix  was  laid  out,  as  if  in  a 
tomb.  Some  of  the  Christs  were  small, 
of  dark  metal,  almost  indistinguishable 
from  a little  distance;  others  were 
large,  made  of  painted  wood,  with 
smears  of  red  paint  for  the  five  wounds; 
and  a crowd  came  and  went  all  day 
long,  mostly  women,  and  these  women 
knelt  and  kissed  the  five  wounds,  al- 
most prostrating  themselves  on  the 
floor.  There  was  something  grotesque, 
familiar,  amorous,  extravagant,  in  this 
unending  procession  of  women,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  all,  one  after 
another,  dropping  on  their  knees,  lean- 
ing over  the  sacred  body,  whose  passion 
was  shown  to  them  with  so  visible  a 
significance;  something,  I cannot  tell 
what,  barbaric,  infantile,  sensuous,  in 
the  sight  and  sound  of  all  those  devout 
and  eager  kisses,  which  they  gave  with 
a passionate  solemnity,  as  to  a lover. 

v. 

Outside  Naples,  between  Vesuvius 
and  the  sea,  half-buried  and  half-re- 
covered from  the  earth,  the  ghastly  sub- 
urb of  Pompeii  repeats,  like  a remote 
echo,  the  very  note  of  Naples.  Pom- 
peii, though  you  will  find  it  large 
enough  when  you  follow  all  the  inter- 
sections of  its  abrupt,  crossing  ways, 
remains  in  the  memory  like  a toy  city, 
or  a cabinet  in  a museum.  And,  as  one 
walks  in  these  streets,  in  which  noise  or 
silence  is  alike  oppressive,  interrupting, 
it  is  possible  to  persuade  one’s  self  that 
one  is  merely  visiting  a museum,  look- 
ing at  curiosities.  In  so  frightful  a step 
back  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  the 
mind  reels,  clutching  at  that  somewhat 
pacifying  thought,  for  at  least  its  mo- 
mentary relief.  And  then,  all  at  once, 
turning  aside  into  an  empty  street  from 
the  guide  and  the  visitors,  you  are 
seized,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned 
within  the  terror  of  this  image  of  the 
immortality  of  death,  before  which  all 
the  legends  of  hell  become  credible,  see- 
ing how  hard  it  is  to  escape,  even  by 


death,  out  of  the  bondage  of  even  a ma- 
terial indestructibility.  Here  are  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  moulded  for- 
ever in  the  gesture  of  their  last  mo- 
ment, and  these  rigid,  earthly  corpses 
are  as  vivid  in  their  interrupted  life  as 
the  wet  corpses  lying  on  the  slabs  of  the 
morgue,  the  suicide  of  yesterday. 
These  hastily-set-up  walls  might  have 
been  built  last  year,  and  the  rut  of  the 
wagon-wheels  in  the  solid  pavement  of 
lava  is  like  a wheel-mark  left  overnight 
in  the  dry  mud  of  a country  road.  The 
brothel  and  the  temple  are  here,  side 
by  side,  and  here,  only  just  cleansed 
from  its  burial,  is  a villa,  its  walls  still 
bright  with  paint,  still  eloquent  with 
frescoes,  the  little  bronze  and  marble 
images  still  smiling  about  the  fountains 
and  flower-beds  of  the  central  garden; 
a pot,  the  yellow  rust  of  lava  corroding 
it,  set  over  the  fire  which  went  out  sud- 
denly on  that  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
A.D.  79.  Feeling  the  stone  and  mortar 
of  these  jerry-built  walls,  noting  the 
conventional  glibness  of  these  graceful 
decorative  paintings,  realizing,  by  the 
signs  of  its  “pleasant  sins,”  that  here, 
after  all,  was  but  the  Brighton  of  its 
day,  you  seem,  by  the  consciousness  of 
all  that  is  trivial,  temporary,  accidental 
in  it,  to  be  brought  closer  to  that  so 
strangely  capricious  survival  of  ancient 
death.  And  then,  going  out  into  the 
road,  in  the  first  step  beyond  the  hedge, 
in  the  first  breath  of  relief  at  the  sight 
of  the  little  station,  the  two  hotels  for 
visitors,  the  quiet  fields  in  which  men 
are  digging,  fruitful  fields  stretching 
out  to  the  roots  of  the  mountains  all 
around,  Vesuvius  smoking  placidly 
above,  this  unbearable  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  life  suspended  so  many 
years  ago  drops  back  suddenly,  and 
again  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and 
again  you  have  persuaded  yourself  that 
this  is  after  all  only  a show  in  a mu- 
seum, a collection  of  curiosities,  a toy 
city  which  had  never  really  had  any- 
thing too  intimate  to  do  with  humanity. 

VI. 

There  is  in  Naples  the  image  of  a 
world,  which  adds  a new  world  to  one’s 
contemplation,  not  less  vivid  and 
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swarming  than  those  streets;  and  that 
world  of  the  aquarium  seems  as  real,  as 
natural,  in  all  its  fantastic,  extrava- 
gant and  enigmatical  life,  as  the  life  of 
human  beings.  It  is,  indeed,  first  by  its 
humanity  that  it  strikes  us,  by  the 
strange  irony  of  the  likeness  which  one 
sees  in  these  scaled,  pulpy,  and  many- 
tentacled  creatures  of  the  sea,  in  the 
very  expression  of  their  eyes  and 
bodies,  and  also  in  the  whole  manner  of 
their  occupations  among  the  rocks  and 
their  neighbors,  with  the  faces  and  the 
doings,  of  men.  There  is  not  a human 
vice  or  absurdity  which  I have  not 
seemed  to  see  in  these  drowsy  and  ir- 
ritable and  rapacious  and  surly  and 
pre-occupied  creatures,  their  whole 
lives  spent  in  catching  flies  (with  what 
an  elaborate  mechanism  of  means  to 
that  end!),  in  coiling  and  uncoiling  an 
army  of  suckers  to  the  very  oblitera- 
tion, almost,  of  the  centre  of  their  be- 
ing; in  fanning  themselves,  with  soft, 
unresting  wings,  forwards  and  back- 
wards, forwards  and  backwards,  for- 
ever, neither  turning  nor  ceasing  for  a 
moment.  Some  have  the  aspect  of 
eternal  age,  as  others  have  the  curse  of 
eternal  activity.  In  the  great,  sullen, 
flat  creatures  with  their  purple  bodies, 
their  bull-dog  jaws,  their  heavy  eyes,  I 
see  the  gross  bourgeois,  as  he  is  every- 
where in  the  world;  it  seems  that  he  in- 
habits the  wir  ter  as  he  inhabits  the 
earth,  and  with  the  same  authority.  Is 
there  not  a heavy  coquetry  in  the  mo- 
tions of  a certain  kind  of  eel,  the  very 
effervescence  of  bumptious  youth  in  the 
little  fishes  with  fins  which  look  like 
arms  akimbo,  the  very  parody  of  our 
aspirations  in  the  diaphanous,  deli- 
cately-colored creatures,  edged  with 
lavender,  who  have  puffed  all  their  life 
into  their  heads,  which  forever  pant 
and  strain  upwards  like  balloons,  as  if 
trying  to  free  themselves  of  the  little 
tangle  of  body  still  left  to  them?  Then, 
too-,  there  is  a fantasy  more  terrible 
than  any  nightmare,  a soft,  seductively 
colored,  deceptive,  strangling  life  in 
these  clinging  and  absorbing  and 
stealthy  apparitions  of  the  sea,  which 
come  and  go  in  the  water  with  the  sud- 
den and  soft  violence  of  the  water  itself. 


Coming  up  out  of  the  twilight,  where 
1 have  been  gazing  into  the  glass  boxes 
filled  with  water,  wondering  at  these 
uneasy  miracles  of  the  sense  of  touch,  I 
find  myself  replunged  into  the  bustle 
of  Naples,  for  the  concert  has  begun  in 
the  Villa,  and  people  are  walking  to 
and  fro  under  the  trees,  and  sitting  on 
the  chairs  about  the  band-stand,  listen- 
ing to  the  harsh  din  of  those  brass  in- 
struments playing  their  noisy,  military, 
Italian  music.  The  garden  of  the  Villa 
Nazionale  lies  for  a mile  along  the  sea 
front,  from  the  Largo  della  Vittoria 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  Posillipo,  and 
you  can  stand  under  the  curdling  blos- 
soms of  the  Judas  trees,  and  still  see 
the  blue  water  shining  under  the  after- 
noon sun,  or  the  tossing  of  the  little 
waves  when  the  wind  begins  to  blow 
them  grey.  On  the  particular  afternoon 
when  I had  visited  the  Aquarium, 
clouds  began  to  climb  over  the  top  of 
the  hill,  catching  stormy  colors,  and 
then  turning  leaden;  and  presently  the 
concert  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  the 
rain  poured  with  a straight,  steady  vio- 
lence, scattering  the  people  hither  and 
thither,  into  the  little  wooden  caf6s, 
under  the  thin  branches  of  trees,  under 
the  drooping  hoods  of  cabs,  and  behind 
the  flapping  curtains  of  trams.  I sat 
in  one  of  the  cafes  and  watched  the 
hurry  of  people  unprepared  for  any- 
thing but  sunshine;  the  blind  rush 
through  the  puddles,  the  shelterless  lin- 
gering under  dripping  trees,  the  half- 
desperate,  half-hoping  glances  upward 
at  the  grey  sky,  which  might  be  blue 
again  at  any  moment,  or  perhaps  not 
for  an  hour’s  time.  All  the  brightness, 
the  unconsidering  gayety,  of  Naples  had 
gone  out  like  a candle  in  the  wind;  life 
seemed  to  come  angrily  to  a pause,  in 
this  sudden  hostility  of  nature.  Pres- 
ently I heard  the  twanging  of  a string; 
two  men  with  mandolin  and  fiddle  were 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  a woman 
began  to  sing  one  of  the  Piedigrotta 
songs.  A man  carrying  a cloth-covered 
box  came  in,  took  off  his  cap,  and  went 
smilingly,  persistently,  from  table  to 
table,  with  his  tortoise-shell  combs,  his 
corals,  and  his  brooches  of  lava.  Out- 
side the  window  crouched  a dark,  hand- 
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some,  half-witted  beggar-girl,  with  her 
red  handkerchief  over  her  head,  her 
white  teeth  shining  in  a smile;  she  held 
out  her  little  brown  hand,  beckoning 
for  alms;  and  standing  there,  bare- 
footed in  the  rain,  seemed  to  bring  back 
the  Neapolitan  accent  to  Naples. 

Arthur  Symons. 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

THE  FAMILIAR  OF  MEGAT  PENDIA. 

A dozen  years  ago  there  lived  on  the 
banks  of  a large  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a king  and  the 
king’s  heir.  The  latter  was  not  the 
king’s  son,  but  only  some  form  of 
cousin  or  nephew;  for  in  the  state 
where  they  lived  the  succession  is  ar- 
ranged somewhat  curiously.  There  are 
three  great  officers  in  this  land,  the 
king,  the  king’s  heir  and  the  Benda- 
hara; and  when  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  king  dies,  his  heir  succeeds  him, 
while  the  Bendahara  attains  the 
rank  of  next  in  succession,  and 
the  dignities  of  the  Bendahara’ s post 
meanwhile  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  monarch.  The  vir- 
tue of  this  system  is  that  the  ruler  of 
the  land  is  always  the  eldest  son  of  a 
king,  has  had  ample  time  to  outgrow  the 
rashness  and  the  unrestrained  passions 
of  early  youth,  and  has  further  quali- 
fied himself  for  the  throne  by  years  of 
service  in  subordinate  positions.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
system  that  it  cannot  but  fill  one  with 
admiration  for  the  excellent  theorist 
who  devised  it  in  the  beginning.  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  some  obvious 
disadvantages.  A Malay  king  has  usu- 
ally an  instinctive  horror  of  his  heir, 
even  when  the  latter  is  his  own  flesh 
and  blood;  and  when  the  man  who 
occupies  this  position  chances  to  be  a 
mere  relation,  this  aversion  is  multi- 
plied exceedingly.  The  king  feels  that 
his  own  son  is  being  unfairly  treated, 
and,  since  he  holds  power  in  his  hands, 
he  is  sorely  tempted  to  use  up  his  heir 
and  the  Bendahara  more  speedily  than 


nature  intended,  thus  adopting  a simple 
method  of  raising  his  son  to  the  rank  of 
king’s  heir  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished he  may  begin  to  perceive  that 
another  of  his  sons  is  the  more  worthy, 
and  since  he  has  got  his  hand  in  by 
practice  upon  the  vile  bodies  of  the  late 
heir  and  the  deceased  Bendahara,  he 
may  experience  some  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing the  line  at  the  proper  place,  and  in 
refraining  from  sending  his  own  son 
to  hob-nob  with  the  injured  ghosts  of 
his  predecessors. 

This  system  of  succession  has  another 
disadvantage,  for  the  king’s  heir  is  not 
bound  by  very  close  ties  to  the  king,  and 
if  the  latter  develops  signs  of  unseemly 
longevity,  mere  murder,  and  not  the 
more  horrible  crime  of  parricide,  is  nec- 
essary for  his  removal.  This  represents 
an  obvious  temptation  difficult  to  resist, 
and  the  Bendahara  who  has  two  people 
between  him  and  the  throne  finds  him- 
self exposed  to  it  in  a twofold  degree. 
At  the  time  of  which  I write,  however, 
primitive  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things 
had  been  put  somewhat  out  of  gear  by 
the  presence  of  the  calm  and  strangely 
impassive  British  government;  and 
though  all  men  hated  the  king,  no  one 
dreamed  of  aiding  nature  to  remove  him 
from  the  earth,  to  which  his  presence 
was  an  obvious  insult. 

The  king  lived  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  heir  had  his  home  on  the 
right  bank,  two  hundred  yards  across 
the  running  water.  This  was  in  a way 
symbolical,  for  the  king  and  his  heir 
were  in  constant  opposition,  and  the 
latter  was  invariably  on  the  right  side. 
A few  miles  up  stream,  in  a long,  strag- 
gling village  which  lined  the  waters  of 
the  river  for  a couple  of  miles,  lived 
Megat  Pendia,  a thin  and  sour-faced 
man,  with  bleared,  blood-shot  eyes, 
shifty  and  vicious.  This  individual  was 
much  feared  in  his  village  and  for  many 
miles  around,  for  he  was  reported  to  be 
a wizard;  and  one  day  a petition,  bear- 
ing some  hundreds  of  signatures,  was 
presented  to  the  Resident,  praying  for 
his  expulsion  from  the  State.  The  peti- 
tion gave  chapter  and  verse  for  a dozen 
deaths,  each  one  of  which  could  be 
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traced  to  the  familiar  spirit  which, 
speaking  from  the  mouths  of  the 
stricken  folk,  hailed  Megat  Pendia  as 
its  father. 

The  petition  was  obviously  ridiculous, 
and  no  sensible  man,  of  course,  would 
lend  an  ear  to  it.  How  can  educated 
Englishmen,  who  know  so  many  things, 
and  are  withal  so  thoroughly  enlight- 
ened, take  any  serious  view  of  such  an 
absurdity?  But  the  State  in  question 
had  then  but  recently  come  under  Brit- 
ish protection,  and  the  wise  man  who 
was  at  that  time  its  Resident  cared  far 
less  for  the  opinions  of  educated  and 
enlightened  Englishmen  than  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled.  He  saw  at  once  that 
action  of  some  sort  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  supersti- 
tious natives;  he  knew  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  persuade  them  that 
Megat  Pendia  was  no  wizard,  but 
merely  a mild,  though  evil-looking,  old 
gentleman  with  bleared  eyes.  There- 
fore, as  he  was  too  just  a man  to  allow 
Megat  Pendia  to  be  driven  from  his 
house,  or  to  be  otherwise  punished,  he 
instructed  me  to  aid  the  king’s  heir  in 
reprimanding  the  wizard  for  his  evil 
practices,  and  in  solemnly  warning  him 
of  the  troubles  that  would  fall  upon  him 
if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways. 

The  natives  were  loud  in  their  prayers 
that  Megat  Pendia’s  neck  might  be  fixed 
in  the  fork  of  a bough,  and  that  he 
might  then,  for  a space,  be  held  under 
water  with  his  face  in  the  mud;  were 
this  done,  they  declared,  the  swarm  of 
grasshoppers  that  would  arise  from  out 
the  water  would  abundantly  prove  his 
guilt.  I fear  that  I,  in  my  youthful 
curiosity,  regretted  that  the  Resident 
could  not  see  his  way  to  applying  this 
simple  test,  for  I had  so  often  heard 
Malays  speak  of  this  phenomenon  as  an 
invariable  result  of  the  immersion  of  a 
wizard,  that  I was  anxious  to  witness  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  This,  however,  was 
not  to  be,  and  accordingly  one  sunny 
afternoon  Megat  Pendia  was  called  be- 
fore the  king’s  heir  and  myself  to 
receive  his  warning.  The  heir  was  in  a 
woeful  fright,  and  nothing  could  hide 
the  fear  in  his  eyes,  while  I found  it 


difficult  to  maintain  the  solemn  face 
which  the  occasion  demanded. 

Megat  Pendia  shuffled  in  and  squatted 
humbly  on  the  ground,  but  his  wicked 
little  eyes  blinked  and  glared  at  us  most 
evilly.  I had  no  doubt  that  the  man 
firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a wizard, 
and  I was  determined  that  he  should  be 
taught  that  there  was  risk  in  trying  to 
frighten  people;  wherefore,  as  this  part 
of  the  business  had  been  allotted  to  me, 
I held  forth  glibly  upon  the  wickedness 
of  witchcraft  in  general,  and  of  Megat 
Pendia’s  conduct  in  particular,  with  the 
withering  pungency  to  which  the  Malay 
language  lends  itself.  The  heir  grew 
obviously  more  unhappy  as  the  talk 
went  on,  while  Megat  Pendia  glared  at 
us  with  his  sullen,  angry  eyes,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  raja  broke  in  with 
words  designed  to  propitiate  and  con- 
ciliate the  wizard.  In  the  end  our  vic- 
tim promised  solemnly,  with  many 
heavy  oaths,  never  again  to  allow  his 
Familiar  One  to  feast  on  the  blood  of 
men.  “If  he  craves  milk  or  eggs  I will 
supply  them,”  said  the  heir,  for  all  men 
know  that  Familiars  can  live,  almost 
happily,  inside  a bamboo  cane,  if  they 
be  given  these  things  to  eat  in  plenty. 
But  Megat  Pendia  took  no  notice  of  my 
friend’s  offer,  and  strode  away  mutter- 
ing sullenly  to  himself.  I had  not  a 
doubt  of  the  expediency  of  what  we 
had  done,  for  without  it  Megat  Pendia’s 
own  life  might  not  have  been  too  safe, 
and  the  people  of  the  district  would 
have  known  little  ease  or  peace  had  no 
notice  been  taken  of  their  petition. 
Nevertheless  I felt  somewhat  sorry  for 
the  disreputable  old1  creature,  who  had 
probably  done  little  evil,  even  though 
he  believed  himself  to  have  dabbled  suc- 
cessfully in  black  magic. 

For  a time  I heard  nothing  more  of 
good  or  bad  concerning  Megat  Pendia, 
but  a month  or  so  later  I chanced  to 
cross  the  river  to  pay  one  of  my  many 
business  visits  to  the  king.  He  was  an 
exceptionally  unpleasant  person,  but  for 
some  reason,  which  I can  never  explain, 
and  which  I dimly  feel  was  undoubt- 
edly to  my  discredit,  he  and  I were  on 
very  friendly  terms.  Accordingly  all 
minor  business  which  had  to  be  trans* 
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acted  with  him  was  usually  entrusted  which  relieved  the  Egyptian  darkness 


me,  ana  i was  as  ramiliar  a figure  in 
his  house  as  were  any  of  his  own  people. 

I found  him  as  usual  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a long  rattan  chair,  bare  to 
the  waist,  with  no  cap  or  kerchief  on 
his  shaven  head,  and  with  a bulging 
quid  of  coarse  Javanese  tobacco  wedged 
in  between  his  gums  and  his  lips.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a pair  of  nippers,  at- 
tached to  a long  silk  handkerchief,  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  plucked  a 
hair  from  his  chin  or  body.  Before  en- 
tering his  compound  I could  hear  his 
roar,  and  the  queer  break  of  the  notes 
when  his  voice  ran  up  the  scale  in  its 
excitement  to  a perilously  high  pitch.  I 
gathered  from  this  (for  I knew  my  king 
well)  that  he  had  recently  done  some- 
thing mean  or  wicked,  and  was  propor- 
tionately angry  with  his  victim,  whom 
he  was  now  denouncing  to  all  who  sat 
within  his  gates.  As  I climbed  up  the 
stair  ladder  I could  see  his  arm,  and  the 
fist  which  held  the  nippers,  waving 
about  his  head  to  mark  the  periods  of 
his  speech;  and  he  only  dropped  his 
voice  to  greet  me  before  breaking  out 
into  a fresh  torrent  of  abuse  and  self- 
justification. One  of  his  people  brought 
me  a chair,  and  I sat  down  and  listened. 

Megat  Pendia,  who  was  not  present, 
was  the  cause  of  all  these  loud  words 
and  angry  gesticulations.  The  wizard 
looked  as  though  he  was  a contem- 
porary of  Merlin,  and  it  was  therefore 
something  of  a shock  to  me  to  know 
that  his  mother  had  till  quite  lately 
been  living.  I was  somewhat  reassured 
when  I ascertained  that  she  was  now 
dead,  for  extreme  age  is  more  unlovely 
in  a Malay  woman  than  in  any  other  of 
God’s  creatures;  and  when  I learned 
that  her  son  had  made  her  funeral  a pre- 
text for  an  attempt  to  borrow  money 
from  the  king,  I began  to  understand 
the  reason  of  his  wrath.  Megat  Pen- 
dia s mother  was,  in  some  sort,  a rela- 
tion of  the  king’s  favorite  concubine, 
and,  as  he  sat  roaring  in  his  long  chair, 
the  monarch  was  evidently  aware  that 
he  had  behaved  shabbily  in  refusing  the 
loan.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  a little 
afraid  of  the  wizard’s  powers,  though 
courage  was  the  one  and  only  virtue 


of  the  king’s  character.  But  above  all 
things  the  king  was  a miser,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  and  expediency  had  alike 
been  lost  sight  of  when  the  right  thing 
could  only  be  done  by  opening  his  be- 
loved money-bags. 

His  present  state  of  excitement 
needed  no  explanation,  for  when  the 
Oriental  Bank  broke  a few  months  be- 
fore I had  seen  the  frightened,  naked 
soul  of  the  miser  looking  out  of  the 
king’s  eyes  while  he  sat  panting  and 
wiping  the  beads  of  sweat  from  his  face 
and  neck,  as  pile  after  pile  of  greasy, 
flabby  notes  in  turn  came  up  for  exam- 
ination and  sentence.  I had  known  him 
do  a thousand  meannesses  to  those  who 
might  well  have  looked  to  him  for  kind- 
ness in  return  for  long  service  and  deep 
devotion,  and  I had  never  yet  witnessed 
an  occasion  when  his  love  of  money  had 
found  a conqueror  in  any  other  purer 
emotion. 

Megat  Pendia,  I was  told  by  the 
frightened  inmates  of  the  king’s  com- 
pound, had  returned  to  his  home  mut- 
tering angrily,  and  presaging  grievous 
trouble  for  the  king  in  the  guise  of  visi- 
tations from  another  world;  and  though 
the  people  hated  the  master  whom  they 
served,  they  had  no  wish  to  see  him  die. 
“Where  shall  the  vermin  feed  if  not 
upon  the  head?”  asks  the  Malay  prov- 
erb, and  a man  of  rank  can  always  find 
a crowd  of  idlers  to  cluster  about  him, 
just  as  the  leanest  pig  in  the  jungle  has 
no  lack  of  parasites. 

Shortly  afterwards  a woeful  illness 
fell  upon  the  king,  and  while  he  was  yet 
conscious  he  sent  word  to  me  to  cross 
the  river  and  join  the  crowd  that  sat 
about  his  head.  He  lay  on  a mat  in  the 
Mlai,  or  reception-room,  of  his  house, 
that  he  might  die  as  publicly  as  pos- 
sible, with  many  to  help  him  “through 
the  strait  and  awful  pass  of  death.” 
The  room  was  large  and  bare,  with  no 
furniture  on  the  mat-covered  floors, 
save  only  the  thick  mattress  upon 
which  the  king  lay,  a brazier  filled  with 
red-hot  embers,  and  one  or  two  large 
brass  spittoons.  Two  or  three  badly 
trimmed  oil-lamps  hung  smoking  from 
the  ceiling,  throwing  a bright  light  upon 
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the  sick  man,  and  filling1  the  corners  of 
the  room  with  shapeless  masses  of 
shadow.  The  place  was  crammed  with 
Malays,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and 
conditions.  The  heir  had  visited  the 
sick-room  earlier  in  the  day,  and  genu- 
ine tears  of  compassion  had  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  known  goodness  of  his 
heart;  but  his  presence  had  occasioned 
such  a paroxysm  of  wrath  on  the  part 
of  the  king  that  he  had  been  hustled 
somewhat  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
compound.  The  room  was  abominably 
close,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
pungent  smoke  from  the  brazier  and 
the  reek  of  kerosene  oil.  Outside,  under 
the  open  sky,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
about  eighty;  indoors  it  cannot  have 
fallen  far  short  of  a hundred. 

For  many  nights  I sat  by  the  king’s 
side,  sad  at  heart  now  that  in  truth  my 
old  friend  was  dying,  pity  for  his  suffer- 
ings effacing  for  the  time  the  memory 
of  his  manifold  iniquities,  which  were 
indeed  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore  for 
multitude.  But  none  the  less  the  some- 
what grim  humors  of  the  scene  ap- 
pealed to  me  irresistibly,  and  I ob- 
served all  that  passed  around  me  as 
very  quaintly  illustrating  the  various 
characteristics  of  this  strange  people. 

The  king  was  for  the  most  part  un- 
conscious; and  from  time  to  time  a 
twitching  of  all  his  extremities,  fol- 
lowed by  a rippling  of  the  muscles 
under  the  brown  skin,  like  a gust  of 
wind  passing  over  the  surface  of  a pool, 
ended  in  a fit  of  strong  convulsions, 
when  we,  who  sat  nearest  to  him,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him,  to  restrain  his 
struggles  and  to  shampoo  his  tortured 
limbs.  Between  whiles  we  sat  speaking 
to  one  another  in  low  tones,  but,  as 
there  were  near  a hundred  people  pres- 
ent, the  buzz  of  conversation  made  a 
considerable  stir.  The  younger  concu- 
bines of  the  king  behaved  in  a manner 
which  may  have  pleased  a few,  but  cer- 
tainly can  have  edified  nobody.  While 
the  convulsions  held  the  king,  they 
aided  others  in  shampooing  him  in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  manner,  and,  un- 
less I am  much  mistaken,  they  made 
this  part  of  their  duty  serve  as  an  occa- 
sion for  touching  and  pressing  the 


hands  of  one  or  another  of  the  young 
rajas  whose  devotion  to  their  dying 
monarch  had  ostensibly  called  them  to 
his  bedside.  When  the  fit  had  passed, 
they  sat  a little  back,  and  entered  with 
spirit  into  what  the  Malays  call  the 
game  of  eye-play  with  such  of  the  vis- 
itors as  chanced  to  take  their  fancy. 
And  all  the  time  their  king  and  husband 
lay  within  a foot  or  two  of  them,  fight- 
ing for  his  life  with  rending  pants  and 
gasps.  Only  one  of  his  wives  showed 
any  real  sympathy  with  his  sufferings, 
or  anxiety  to  stay  his  ebbing  life;  she 
was  his  queen,  and  her  rank  and  im- 
portance both  hung  upon  the  length  of 
the  king’s  days. 

Those  who  held  themselves  to  have 
deserved  well  of  the  king,  those  who 
had  aided  him  in  his  evil  doings,  those 
who  had  followed  him  in  good  and  bad 
fortune  alike,  those  who  had  pandered 
to  his  many  vices,  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  had  been  his  teachers  when 
he  was  young,  were  all  present,  longing 
for  an  hour  of  lucidity,  when  the  gen- 
erosity born  of  the  fear  of  death  might 
unloose  the  strings  of  the  royal  money- 
bags and  make  any  one  of  them  a rich 
man.  I could  mark  the  hunger  in  their 
eyes,  the  hatred  of  one  another  that 
filled  them,  and  the  boding  anxiety  lest 
the  king  should  not  recover  conscious- 
ness in  time  to  serve  their  purposes. 

The  medicine-men  were  in  full  force, 
for  the  European  doctors  had  pro- 
nounced the  case  beyond  human  skill. 
The  king  was  suffering  from  tumor  on 
the  brain,  they  said,  and  in  a day  or  two 
at  the  most  his  life  would  be  required 
of  him.  But  among  a superstitious  peo- 
ple hope  is  never  lost;  a fiend  causes  the 
ailment,  and  if  he  can  be  routed  all  will 
in  the  end  be  well.  So  the  medicine- 
men pattered  charms  and  exorcisms  un- 
ceasingly, and  when  the  fits  seized  the 
king,  the  most  daring  and  the  most 
mendacious  among  them  would  cry  out 
that  he  beheld  the  Bajang  (the  Familiar 
One)  and  his  horrible  spouse  the  Lang 
Bair  (the  Weird  Kite-Hag)  sitting  over 
against  the  body  of  their  victim.  1 
could  see  a shudder  of  fear  ripple  over 
the  listeners  when  this  cry  was  raised, 
and  those  nearest  to  the  king  wouh! 
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loose  their  hold  on  him,  and  draw  back 
suddenly,  so  that  his  head  fell  with  a 
slap,  like  that  of  the  excellent  Manta- 
lini  when  released  from  the  grasp  of  his 
startled  footman. 

Every  now  and  again  the  king  would 
regain  consciousness,  and  at  such  times 
he  would  gurgle  out  vows  never  again 
to  do  evil,  to  pray  with  regularity  and 
precision,  to  forego  gambling  and  other 
pleasant  vices,  to  spend  much  money  in 
alms,  and  generally  to  be  a credit  to  his 
ancestors  and  a glory  to  those  who 
would  come  after  him. 

Once  he  asked  faintly  for  his  gum,  a 
little,  shrivelled  pilgrim  who  had  taught 
him  in  his  youth  to  read  the  Koran  and 
to  understand  a few  of  the  tenets  of  his 
faith.  The  gum  came  with  alacrity,  his 
face  wreathed  in  smiles,  while  his  ad- 
vance through  the  squatting  crowd  was 
followed  by  angry,  envious  glances 
from  a score  of  eyes.  The  old  man  sat 
down  at  the  head  of  the  mat  upon 
which  the  king  lay,  and  the  silence  of 
eager  curiosity  fell  upon  the  listening 
people. 

“Majesty,  thy  servant  is  here  in  thy 
presence,”  whispered  the  pilgrim  in  the 
king’s  ear. 

The  king  glanced  up  at  him,  with 
heavy,  tired  eyes,  upon  which  the  film 
of  death  was  already  forming. 

“Gum,”  he  said  in  a hoarse,  faint 
voice,  “Gum,  is  it  thou?  Thou  hast  ever 
been  a good  gum  to  me.” 

The  gum's  smile  widened  till  his  red, 
betel-stained  gash  of  a mouth  extended 
almost  from  ear  to  ear.  Then  very 
slowly  and  painfully  the  king  lifted  up 
his  hands  until  they  rested  upon  his 
breast,  and  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  he  began  to  draw  off  a magnificent 
diamond  ring  which  he  wore  upon  his 
right.  It  came  easily  enough,  for  the 
king  had  lost  much  flesh  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  presently  he  held  it  up  before 
his  eyes  in  the  full  glare  of  the  lamps. 
The  gum's  face  was  a study,  as  it 
worked  with  eagerness  and  avarice, 
while  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  keep  his 
hands  from  clutching  at  the  blazing 
gem.  A sigh  of  admiration  of  the  stone, 
and  of  disgust  that  it  should  be  wasted 
upon  the  gum,  swept  over  the  crowd 


who  sat  about  the  king,  and  for  full  two 
minutes  the  ring  twirled  and  flashed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  while  a dead  silence 
reigned. 

Then  the  king  spoke  again.  “Gum,” 
he  repeated,  “thou  hast  been  a good 
gum  to  me.”  Then  very,  very  slowly 
he  replaced  the  ring  upon  his  finger. 
“May  God  reward  thee,  O Gum!”  he 
said  piously,  and,  calmly  closing  his 
eyes,  pretended  to  fall  into  a deep  sleep. 

The  master  passion  of  the  miser  was 
strong  in  death,  and  the  gum's  face 
wore  a very  sour  look  as  he  shambled 
back  to  his  seat  among  the  watchers. 
The  little  incident  seemed  to  have 
raised  the  spirits  of  every  one  present 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  gum  him- 
self. 

On  the  next  night  the  king  again  re- 
gained consciousness  for  a space,  and 
once  more  called  for  the  gum.  He  was 
now  terribly  weak,  and  the  hour  of 
death  seemed  to  be  drawing  very  near. 

“The  Familiar  One  of  Megat  Pendia,” 
said  an  old  medicine-man,  “is  passing 
strong.  He  will  have  his  will  of  the 
king,  and  I,  even  I,  am  without  the 
power  to  drive  him  forth.  No  man 
other  than  Megat  Pendia  can  save  the 
king  now;  he  has  caused  this  grievous 
sickness,  and  he  will  not  stay  his  hand 
until  the  end  has  come.  Therefore  the 
king  will  die;  and  Megat  Pendia  will  go 
unscathed,  for  that  is  the  white  man’s 
law.  8a  Allah!  8a  Tuhan-Tcu!  All  our 
eyes  are  alike  black,  but  the  fate  of  each 
man  differs  from  the  fate  of  his  fel- 
lows.” 

This  time,  when  the  gum  came  to  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  king’s  mat,  his  face 
wore  no  smile  of  hope  and  expectation. 
He  was  very  glum  and  sullen,  and  when 
the  king  enquired  of  him  concerning  his 
chances  in  a future  life,  he  was  pro- 
foundly depressing. 

“Shall  I be  saved?”  asked  the  king  in 
that  thin,  far-away  voice  which  sounded 
so  strangely  from  his  lips. 

“God  alone  knows!”  ejaculated  the 
gum,  with  the  air  of  one  who  took  the 
most  gloomy  view  of  the  situation. 
“All  who  are  saved  see  the  lam-alif  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Dost  thou  see  -it,  O 
king?” 
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The  lam-alif  are  the  letters  which 
form  the  first  portion  of  the  profession 
of  Mahomedan  faith,  and  the  dulled 
eyes  of  the  king  sought  the  dingy  ceil- 
ing-cloth above  his  head  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  there  the  characters  which  be- 
tokened his  eternal  salvation.  At  last 
he  said:  “Gum,  I behold  the  lam-alif!” 

“Then,  O king,  thy  hour  is  come,”' 
was  the  answer. 

The  king  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling- 
cloth  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  but  with  an 
eager  fascination  very  curious  to  see. 
Then  his  limbs  stiffened  slightly,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  jaw  fell. 

The  silence  which  had  held  the  peo- 
ple during  this  last  scene  was  shat- 
tered to  fragments  in  a moment.  “The 
king  is  dead!  Sa  Allah,  the  king  is 
dead!”  cried  everyone.  The  women  set 
up  their  discordant  lamentations.  The 
queen  threw  herself  upon  the  mat  at 
the  king’s  side,  and  screamed  shrilly  for 
the  life  which  in  passing  had  shorn  her 
of  rank  and  power.  The  concubines  let 
down  their  back  hair  in  as  becoming  a 
manner  as  they  could,  and  made  belief 
to  pull  it,  while  their  bright  eyes  flashed 
love-glances  through  their  waving 
tresses.  The  self-seekers,  who  now 
saw  their  last  hopes  blighted,  groaned 
aloud,  and  for  full  five  minutes  the 
noise  of  mourning  was  indescribable. 
Then  suddenly  a voice  came  from  the 
corpse.  “I  am  not  dead  yet,”  it  said. 
The  king’s  eyes  opened,  his  mouth 
closed,  and  in  a faint  whisper  he  asked 
for  unleavened  bread  and  molasses. 
They  were  brought  to  him,  but  he  could 
only  eat  a mouthful,  and  soon  after  he 
again  relapsed  into  a state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, from  which  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  he  would  never  again  recover. 

At  dawn  I left  him,  and  returned 
across  the  river  to  my  house.  I took  a 
bath,  and,  as  it  chanced  to  be  a Sunday, 
I thought  that  I would  go  and  look  for 
a snipe  before  turning  in.  My  way  led 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  through 
the  long  straggling  village  in  which 
Megat  Pendia  dwelt.  As  I passed 
through  the  fruit-groves  in  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  early  morning,  the 
strong  contrast  to  the  stuffy,  squalid 
place  in  which  I had  spent  the  night 


made  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  two 
scenes  could  be  part  and  portion  of  the 
same  land.  The  trees  and  shrubs  and 
all  the  masses  of  greenery  about  me 
were  drenched  with  dew,  which  glis- 
tened and  shone  in  the  bright  sunlight; 
the  chorus  of  the  birds,  all  joining  to- 
gether in  their  splendid  morning  song, 
the  purest  music  ever  heard,  fell  grate- 
fully on  my  ears;  a pack  of  monkeys 
were  whooping  and  barking  in  the 
jungles  across  the  river.  Everything 
was  cool,  and  sweet,  and  pure,  and  all 
the  world  seemed  newly  washed  with 
dew.  I revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  sordid  death-bed  of  the  king, 
with  all  the  greed  and  lasciviousness 
which  had  made  it  hideous  to  witness, 
could  find  a home  in  such  an  enchant- 
ing land. 

Presently  I met  a Malay  hurrying 
down  the  path  in  the  direction  from 
which  I had  come.  “Whither  away?”  I 
asked,  for  this  question  is  a cordial 
greeting  among  Malays. 

“I  go  to  summon  the  washers  of  the 
dead,”  said  the  man,  halting  to  speak 
to  me. 

“Who  is  dead?”  I asked. 

“My  father,  Megat  Pendia,”  replied 
the  man;  “he  died  an  hour  ago.” 

“What  ailed  him?”  I asked. 

“I  know  not;  but  he  was  a very  old 
man.  He  died  from  old  age,  I fancy.” 

I did  not  go  on  to  the  snipe-grounds, 
but  turned  back  to  the  station,  and  sent 
a dresser  to  examine  Megat  Pendia’ s 
body,  for  I feared  that  he  might  have 
met  with  foul  play.  In  due  course  I 
received  the  dresser’s  report,  and  his 
certificate  left  no  doubt  that  death  had 
been  due  to  natural  causes. 

In  the  afternoon  I crossed  the  river 
to  see  how  it  fared  with  the  king.  At 
the  gate  of  his  compound  I met  one  of 
his  people.  “The  king  is  better,”  said 
the  man.  “Megat  Pendia  died  this 
morning,  and  the  Familiar  One  hath  de- 
parted.” 

The  room  in  which  the  king  had  lain 
stretched  during  his  illness  was  empty 
now,  save  for  four  or  five  women  who 
ministered  to  him.  I had  been  warned 
that  I should  find  him  better,  but  I was 
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not  prepared  for  an  almost  complete 
recovery.  The  king  was  sitting  on  the 
long  rattan  chair,  as  of  old,  eating  un- 
leavened bread  and  molasses  raven- 
ously. His  concubines,  very  demure 
and  sober,  with  their  modest  eyes 
pinned  to  the  floor-mats,  squatted 
around  him,  tending  him  with  extreme 
assiduity.  He  said  that  be  was  weak 
and  very  hungry,  but  otherwise  quite 
well. 

“I  am  told  that  Megat  Pendia  died 
when  the  day  was  dawning,”  he  said 
significantly.  “It  was  at  that  hour  that 
the  Evil  One  left  me.” 

The  king  lived  to  break  all  his  pious 
vows,  and  died  a couple  of  years  later 
with  a heavy  load  of  new  crimes  to  bear 
before  the  Judgment  Seat.  But  at  that 
time  I was  far  away  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  I know  not 
whether  the  lam-alit  came  to  comfort 
his  last  moments  with  an  assurance  of 
certain  salvation. 

The  European  doctors,  never  at  a loss, 
explained  that  the  growth  of  the  tumor 
on  the  king’s  brain  had  been  suddenly 
arrested,  and  the  case  was  quoted  as 
one  of  unparalleled  interest.  But  the 
Malays  say  that  the  king  went  near  to 
losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Megat 
Pendia’s  Familiar,  and  that  the  timely 
death  of  its  owner  alone  prevented  the 
Evil  One  from  completing  its  work  of 
destruction.  Both  these  views  have  a 
good  deal  to  recommend  them;  but  the 
narrator  of  these  coincidences  has  a 
leaning  to  the  Malay  theory,  and  until 
we  know  a little  more  than  we  do  at 
present  about  what  passes  behind  the 
veil,  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  express 
a final  opinion. 

Hugh  Clifford. 


Prom  Longman’s  Magazine. 

THE  MINOR  POETS. 

My  frank  confession  that  I keep  a 
wastepaper-basket  for  presentation 
copies  of  poems  by  minstrels  personally 
unknown  to  me  has  aroused  mixed  feel- 
ings. One  result  is  that  minor  poets 
'Trite  from  a variety  of  places,  saying 
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that  they  have  read  the  cruel  intelli- 
gence in  the  Bungay  Mail,  and  that,  of 
course,  I must  make  an  exception  for 
them.  They  then  send  poems,  both  in 
print  and  MS.  Next,  ladies  write  let- 
ters beginning  “Monster!”  (not  at  all  as 
Blanche  Amory  used  the  phrase),  and 
reminding  me  of  the  fate  of  Keats,  and 
how  he  choked  on  his  first  crust  of 
bread  after  reading  a cruel  critique  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  They  have  found 
my  remarks  in  “The  Lady  of  Leisure.” 
Somehow  the  public  so  dearly  love  the 
second-hand  that  they  never  read  any- 
thing where  it  appeared  first;  they  have 
always  seen,  elsewhere,  an  article  about 
an  article  about  an  article,  about  a book 
on  this  or  that,  and  so  on.  Then  they 
sit  down  and  let  fly  at  the  author  of  the 
book. 

Eh  Men,  in  spite  of  the  wastepaper- 
basket,  I am  not  really  a Nero.  The  re- 
pository alluded  to  is,  however,  the  best 
place  for  much  volunteered  minstrelsy. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  give  such 
offerings  to  the  porter  at  his  club,  who 
must  have  possessed  a queer  rather 
than  a valuable  collection.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing was  a great  butt  of  poets;  he  used  to 
answer  them  with  his  unfailing  ur- 
banity. I remember  his  story  of  a 
poet  who  kept  returning  to  the  charge, 
and  asking  Mr.  Browning  to  “place’’ 
him  among  contemporaries.  “I  may 
not,  as  yet,  be  precisely  a rival  of  your- 
self, sir,”  he  wrote,  “but,  at  all  events, 

I do  think  I am  better  than  Coventry 
Patmore  or  Austin  Dobson.”  In  the 
same  way,  as  we  recently  learned,  Mr. 
Patmore  confessedly  preferred  his  own 
“Tamworth  Church”  (I  think  that  was 
the  name)  to  fifty  such  poems  as 
“Maud.”  The  poet  is  a ticklish  creature 
to  handle.  “It  may  be  that  only  silence 
suiteth  best.” 

For  my  part,  I regard  the  relations 
between  a scribbler  like  the  present 
monster  and  the  enthusiastic  public  as 
a kind  of  game  which  ought  to  be 
played  with  good-humor.  The  stran- 
gers who  send  down  so  many  covers  of 
poetry  books  and  bad  novels  want  to 
get  praise  in  a letter  (which,  as  we 
know,  some  of  them  quote  in  print)  or 
desire  a favorable  review.  If  they  sue- 
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ceed,  the  man  they  bowl  at  is  caught 
out  or  stumped.  But  if  he  plays  their 
deliveries  neatly  away  into  the  waste- 
paper-basket,  it  is  he  who  scores  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  said  deliver- 
ies are  not  on  the  spot. 

Conscience  whispers  that  I have  not 
played  away  many  good  and  deserving 
length  balls  in  this  ignominious  manner. 

I think  that  “Admirals  All”  appeared 
first  in  Longman's  Magazine  (however, 
that  goes  to  the  editor’s  credit),  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  public  ap- 
preciates Mr.  Newbolt’s  Muse.  We  all 
like  to  “discover”  poets;  critics  “dis- 
cover” a fresh  poet  once  a month.  I 
doubt  if  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Departmental 
Ditties”  were  reviewed  in  England  any- 
where before  they  were  noticed  in  the 
Ship,  and  I wish  that  the  person  who 
has  my  copy  of  the  odd-shaped  first  edi- 
tion would  return  it.  Still,  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  poetry  books  is  wholly 
worthless,  except  that  the  writing  of 
them  pleases  the  author  as  much  as  if 
he  were  a Milton  or  a Shelley.  That  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  invade  the 
peaceful  homes  of  perfect  strangers 
with  his  rhymes.  The  recipient  will  re- 
tort:— 

Cet  animal  est  trts  mechant, 

Quand  on  Vattaque  il  se  defend. 

The  craze  for  writing  letters  to  total 
strangers  is  not  a good  humor.  The 
Brontes  indulged  in  it  greatly,  but  as  a 
rule  young  people  of  sense  and  taste  do 
not  pester  strangers.  Not  to  answer,  or 
to  answer  through  an  amanuesis,  is,  I 
think,  a legitimate  part  of  the  defensive 
game.  I think  so  because,  after  an- 


swering what  seemed  a natural  ques 
tion  by  a stranger,  I have  found  that 
autograph  hunting  was  the  real  object 
in  view.  Probably  most  writers  owe 
much  to  strangers  who  kindly  send  in- 
formation, perhaps  from  places  as  re- 
mote as  Madagascar.  One  is  only  too 
happy  to  hear  from  such  travellers  and 
observers,  but  the  autograph  trap  is 
another  affair,  or  the  advertisement 
trap.  On  these  principles  the  game  is 
played. 

New  poetry  seems  to  be  in  high  es- 
teem at  his  moment,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a sud- 
den leap  into  the  position  of  the  latest 
discovered  minstrel.  I have  not  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  new 
book,  but  would  venture  to  play  the 
part  of  the  slave  at  the  Roman  triumph. 
Many  new  poets  have  I seen  crowned 
in  the  city,  but  their  laurels  are  already 
sere,  while  probably  fresh  journalistic 
bays  are  even  now  being  twined  for 
some  yet  more  recent  “supreme  head  of 
song,”  as  Amurath  to  Amurath  suc- 
ceeds. Mr.  Phillips  cannot  reckon  on 
three  years’  reign,  unless  somebody 
discovers — (1)  that  he  is  a plagiarist 
(say,  from  Sir  Lewis  Morris),  (2)  that  he 
is  improper,  (3)  that  he  is  unintelligible. 
Mr.  Swinburne  was  called  improper 
(not  absolutely  without  a shadow  of 
plausibility);  Mr.  Rossetti  was  called 
improper;  Longfellow  was  called  a 
plagiary  (by  Poe);  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  unintelligible.  The 
showers  of  stones  ought,  by  all  prece- 
dent, to  arrive  before  the  crowns  of 
laurels. 

Andrew  Lang. 


Lewis  Carroll’s  Humor.— The  second 
number  of  the  Longbow  gives  some 
amusing  pieces  of  Lewis  Carroll  s 
humor  from  the  forgotten  pages  of  Ox- 
ford pamphlets.  During  the  election  at 
Oxford  in  1865  he  gave  vent  to  the  fol- 
lowing Euclidean  definition:  “Plain  su- 
perficiality is  the  character  of  a speech 
iu  which,  any  two  points  being  taken, 


the  speaker  is  found  to  lie  wholly  with 
regard  to  those  two  points.”  A note  is 
also  given  on  the  right  appreciation  of 
examiners:  “A  takes  in  ten  books  and 
gets  a third  class;  B takes  in  the  exam- 
iners and  gets  a second.  Find  the  value 
of  the  examiners  in  terms  of  books;  also 
their  value  in  terms  when  no  examina- 
tion is  held.” 
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Winchester , etc . 


WINCHESTER. 

At  thought  of  thee  the  old  words  come, 
The  old  Eia!  Quid  silemus  ? 

Then  Dulce  Domum  resonemus! 

For  thou  art  our  true  home. 

Praises  of  thee 
From  such  as  we 
Thy  children  will  beseem  us. 

Our  thought  of  thee  is  as  the  thought 
Of  dawn  when  nights  are  bitter: 

The  shadowy  world  begins  to  glitter; 
And  lo!  the  sun  hath  brought 

Bright  flames  to  birth ; 

While  dewy  earth 
Thrills  at- the  birds’  clear  twitter. 

Our  joy  in  thee  is  as  the  joy 
Of  bells  when  airs  are  stilly: 

Through  pastures  lone,  down  moorlands 
hilly, 

They  ply  their  grave  employ. 

Peace  lulls  the  day; 

Rest  soothes  the  way; 

Hearts  glow  that  late  were  chilly. 

Lionel  Johnson. 


THE  KAILYARD. 

Gin  ye  wad  use  yer  pen,  my  man, 

And  be  a writer  grand, 

There’s  but  one  method  and  one  plan, 
One  language  and  one  land! 

Then  come  awa’  wi’  me,  my  jo, 
(Whatever  that  may  mean) 

To  where  all  guid  young  authors  go, 
That  are  na’  ower  green! 

We’ll  find  the  Kailyard,  the  Kailyard,  the 
Kailyard; 

We’ll  find  the  Kailyard,  and  mak’  the 
spot  oor  hame! 

A bonny  briar-bush  grows  there, 

Whilk  ye  must  write  beside; 

Bog  myrtle,  too,  and  peat  so  fair, 

And  guid  young  men  that  died. 
There’s  women  at  the  window  pane, 
There’s  elders  takkin’  snuff, 

And  ministers  of  massive  brain, 

— And  ither  siclike  stuff. 

Then  we’ll  boom  the  Kailyard,  the  Kail- 
yard, the  Kailyard; 

We’ll  boom  the  Kailyard,  the  genius’s 
hame! 


Sae  dinna  fash  yersel’  to  find 
A story  fit  to  tell; 

Whatever’s  told  in  Scots,  ye  mind, 

Is  gye  an’  sure  to  sell, 

—In  Scots  that  trips  the  southern  loon, 
Wi’  a’  its  snaggs  and  turns, 

Just  like  the  rugged  ways  o’  Doon, 

Its  banks  and  braes  o’  Burns! 

We’ll  talk  the  Kailyard,  the  Kailyard,  the 
Kailyard; 

We’ll  talk  the  Kailyard,  that  brings  the 
siller  hame! 

And  when  to  some  good  spot  ye’ve  come, 
Tune  up,  lad,  for  yer  life! 

(There’s  others  Thrums  upon  the 
Drums; 

Ye’d  better,  p’r’haps,  try  Fife.) 

And  when  ye’ve  found  yer  bit  o’  ground, 
And  munched  the  parritch  fine, 

Ye’ll  brither  be  to  M and  C , 

And  great  in  auld  lang  syne! 

More  noise  in  th’  Kailyard,  th’  Kailyard, 
th’  Kailyard; 

More  noise  in  th’  Kailyard— anither  goose 
come  hame! 

To-Day. 


PRAYER. 

My  prayer-bird  was  cold — would  not 
away, 

Although  I set  it  on  the  edge  of  the  nest. 

Then  I bethought  me  of  the  story  old — 

Love-fact,  or  loving  fable,  thou  know’st 
best — 

How,  when  the  children  had  made  spar- 
rows of  clay, 

Thou  mad’st  them  birds,  with  wings  to 
flutter  and  fold: 

Take,  Lord,  my  prayer  in  thy  hand  and 
make  it  pray. 

My  poor  clay-sparrow  seems  turned  to  a 
stone 

And  from  my  heart  will  neither  fly  nor 
run. 

I cannot  feel  as  thou  and  I both  would, 

But,  Father,  I am  willing— make  me  good. 

What  art  thou  Father  for,  but  to  help 
thy  son? 

Look  deep,  yet  deeper,  in  my  heart,  and 
there 

Beyond  what  I can  feel— read  thou  the 
prayer. 

George  MacDonald. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

I. 

The  world  just  now  is  busy  with  a 
general  resettling  of  its  map.  This  op- 
eration had  already  begun  long  ago,  but 
our  generation  seems  to  be  making  it  its 
particular  task.  What  gives  to  this, 
our  present  activity,  its  special  original- 
ity is  that  in  it  two  apparently  hostile 
influences  meet  and  blend:  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  so  long  held  up  as  the  most 
specific  feature  of  this  century,  and  the 
military  spirit,  so  prematurely  mourned 
by  some  as  exhausted.  To-day,  curi- 
ously enough,  we  see  at  one  and  the 
same  time  that  Cobden  and  the  theorists 
of  peace  and  good-will  by  Free  Trade  were 
wrong  in  dreaming  such  fair  and 
speedy  dreams,  and  in  decreeing  so  irre- 
ducible a contradiction  between  eco- 
nomical progress  and  war;  though  they 
were  perfectly  right  in  pointing  out  to 
our  time,  as  its  principal  business,  the 
partition  of  this  globe  and  the  working 
up  of  its  unexploited  resources. 

I dare  to  say  that  this  apparent  self- 
contradiction  has  not  been  the  least 
among  the  causes  of  a state  of  mind 
which  greatly,  and  even  sometimes  dan- 
gerously, hinders  the  course  of  this 
operation.  Just  as,  about  the  year  1851, 
after  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade  and  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  of  the  first  universal  exhibi- 
tion, there  was  immense  hope,  illusions 
nearly  infinite,  so  now  people  seem  to 
make  it  a point  of  honor  to  mingle  with 
the  strict,  clear-headed  practicality  of 
commercialism  aims,  prepossessions 
and  susceptibilities  formerly  quite  for- 
eign to  this  temper. 

There  was  a time  when  trade  inter- 
ests were  looked  upon  as  absolutely  at 
one  with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
when  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to 
charge  a merchant  with  the  suicidal  de- 
sire of  war.  When  Napoleon  the  First 
nicknamed — foolishly  enough— the  Eng- 
lish people  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  he 
wanted,  notwithstanding  the  memories 
of  a struggle  of  twenty  years  and  of  the 
sole  and  heroical  obstinacy  of  England, 
to  affront  her  by  denying  her  that  mili- 


tary spirit  he  held  the  most  glorious, 
godlike  endowment  of  mankind.  Ten- 
nyson, in  “Maud,”  does  not  scruple  to 
contrast  with  the  sordid,  peace-at-any- 
price  commercialism  the  noble  and 
wholesome  manhood  of  a martial  spirit, 
war  being  the  purifier  of  atmosphere 
and  the  only  means  to  save  civilization 
from  materialism,  the  old  trade  hon- 
esty from  the  shameful  tricks  of 
shoddy-sellers,  rubbish-dealers  and  de- 
ceit-mongers. Finally,  Saint-Simon,  A. 
Comte,  as  well  as  the  Manchesterians, 
fancied  they  were  uttering  a truism 
when  they  taught  that  the  solidity  of 
peace  was  always  proportional  to  the 
extension  and  power  of  trade. 

However,  we  have  changed  all  that; 
the  heart  now  is  on  the  right  side.  I mean 
we  have  to  do  in  every  country — in  Ber- 
lin as  in  Rome,  in  Washington  as  in 
Madrid,  in  Paris  as  in  London — with  a 
school  or  a party  which  does  not  merely 
look  upon  war  as  the  supreme  security, 
the  ultimate  remedy,  in  order  to  defend 
or  recover  a right  or  to  protect  an  inter- 
est, but  which  professes  that  the  true 
means  to  develop  trade,  to  enlarge  in- 
terchange, to  swell  general  prosperity, 
is  to  open  by  force  of  arms  new  mar- 
kets, to  conquer  new  customers.  This 
maxim  is  not  only  theoretically  fashion- 
able; it  may  safely  be  said  it  has  regu- 
lated, since  the  Berlin  Congress,  the 
conduct  of  those  of  the  European 
powers  who  have  got  a colonial  policy. 
My  purpose  is  not  here  to  investigate 
how  much  truth  there  may  lurk  in  this 
doctrine,  to  inquire  if  it  is  really  so  per- 
fectly in  agreement  with  justice  or 
well-understood  interest  to  thus  break 
the  doors  and  to  force  upon  unwilling 
customers  the  produce  of  our  appar- 
ently over-producing  workshops  and  the 
overflow  of  our  apparently  glutted  mar- 
kets. Let  it  suffice  for  this  paper  to 
note  that,  in  Africa  as  in  Asia,  but 
chiefly  in  the  first  of  these  continents,  it 
is  the  sword  which  has  been  used  to 
open  the  oyster.  Instead  of  beating  it 
into  a ploughshare,  it  has  been  drawn 
from  the  scabbard,  and  the  scabbard 
thrown  away,  and  all  the  great  nations 
of  old  Europe,  animated  with  an  en- 
thusiasm certainly  less  disinterested 
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than  that  of  the  Crusaders  of  yore,  have 
gone  to  the  conquest  of  the  Black  Con- 
tinent or  of  the  Yellow  World,  to  the 
cry  of:  “God— the  god  of  our  exchanges, 
of  our  mints,  of  our  banks  and  of  our 

manufactories— orders  it!” 

How  many  things  one  could  say  about 
these  campaigns!  Doubtless  it  is  some- 
thing, it  is  a great  deal,  and  even  rather 
grand,  to  have  annexed  in  a few  years 
nearly  the  whole  of  Africa  to  Europe; 
to  have  reconnoitred,  occupied,  cleared 
those  broad  spaces  where  the  giraffe 
and  the  elephant  roamed  formerly  at 
their  pleasure,  and  where  now  the  loco- 
motive runs  her  appointed  course— to 
have,  too,  made  available  these  new 
sources  of  wealth.  But,  with  all  that, 
what  a dark  side  to  the  picture!  It  is 
sometimes  melancholy  to  reflect  what 
the  Divingstones,  the  Gordons,  all  the 
great  friends  of  the  natives,  would  think 
about  this  hurly-burly.  Truly  a dread- 
ful sequel  to  the  already  so  heavy  reck- 
oning of  the  slave  trade,  of  those  mil- 
lions of  corpses  rolled  up  in  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic,  of  those  millions  of  vic- 
tims snatched  away  from  their  homes, 
sent,  through  the  sufferings  of  the  mid- 
dle passage,  to  servitude  and  death  in  a 
remote  country ! Alcohol,  spirits, 

chests  of  adulterated  gin,  whisky  or 
rum— those  poisons  European  firms  and 
great  chartered  companies  pour  out  by 
the  tun  to  these  poor  wretches,  against 
the  formal  prohibition  of  treaties  the 
clearances  too  often  dissembled  under 
the  name  of  wars,  as  in  Manicaland 
and  Matabeleland.  All  these  sins,  about 
which  not  one  among  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  is  able,  without  the  most  Phari- 
saical hypocrisy,  to  plead  not  guilty,  go 
to  make  a formidable  indictment 
against  conquering  Christendom.  Evi- 
dently all  that  is  the  result  of  this 
steeple-chase  of  colonial  aggrandize- 
ment, of  this  mad  race  for  territory. 
The  missionaries  themselves— a bitter 
fact— are  no  longer  the  harbingers  of 
peaceful  civilization,  as  they  have  some- 
times been,  or,  at  any  rate,  wanted  to 
be;  they  are  merely  the  forerunners,  the 
spies  and  the  quartermasters  of  an 
armed  invasion. 

And  that  is  not  all.  We  must  take 
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into  account  the  effect  of  such  habits, 
once  contracted,  on  the  public  mind. 
Here  I am  reaching  the  very  core  of  my 
subject-matter.  An  influence  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  concurrence  of  this 
universal  reaction,  which  has  carried 
back  some  people  to  gross  and  coarse 
militarism,  to  the  utmost  contempt  of 
justice,  legality,  freedom  and  humanity, 
and  others  to  the  vulgar  enticements  of 
Jingo  Imperialism.  Undoubtedly  the 
tide  runs  strongly,  since  it  has  been  felt 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Such 
a state  of  mind,  created,  rooted  by  so 
many  different  influences,  is  not  very 
likely,  it  must  be  owned,  to  expedite  the 
amicable  settling  of  obscure  and  com- 
plex questions. 

Here  I must  once  more  expressly  re- 
pudiate any  intent  to  charge  the  British 
public  with  a monopoly  of  bad  temper 
or  too  easily  ruffled  susceptibilities  in 
such  businesses.  Everybody  knows— 
the  present  writer  at  least  as  well  as 
any  other— how  the  French  people,  for 
instance,  have  too  often  cultivated  as 
a virtue  a troublesome  chauvinism;  how 
they  carefully  nurse  a foolish  ignorance 
of  facts  and  of  the  most  essential  data 
in  problems;  how, finally,  they -ometimes 
flatter  themselves  to  make  up  for  ab- 
sent knowledge  by  sheer  obstinacy  and 
by  the  so-called  patriotical  assumption, 
that  France  can  never  be  in  the  wrong. 
This  admission  once  handsomely  made, 
I feel  myself  more  free  to  point  out  that 
in  the  present  case,  on  account  of  a 
thousand-and-one  causes,  French  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  have  been  very 
much  less  on  the  rampage  than  on  some 
other  occasions.  That  is  so  very  true 
that,  from  some  quarters,  exception  has 
been  taken  to  the  coolness  of  the 
French  press,  held  up  to  the  resentment 
of  England  on  account  of  a so-called 
conspiracy  of  silence  and  of  a pretended 
insolent  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  public  opin- 
ion reached  a very  high  degree  of  ex- 
citement. I am  ready  to  allow  that 
everything  is  not  unreasonable  in  such  a 
state  of  mind.  England  finds  herself 
suddenly  confronted  by  a situation  ab- 
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solutely  new.  Some  people  hold— 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I do  not 
know  and  I do  not  at  all  presume  to 
decide — that  England  had  somewhat 
helped  the  advent  of  it;  that  she  had  to 
face  the  natural  results  of  a develop- 
ment which  began  on  the  day  when, 
before  victorious  Germany,  restoring 
the  barbarous  right  of  might,  and  carv- 
ing the  flesh  of  France,  Europe  was  no 
more;  and  which  received  a new  im- 
pulse on  the  day  when,  after  the  Berlin 
Congress,  the  German  Empire,  satiated 
and  digesting,  started  her  rivals  or  her 
foes,  with  the  cynical  assent  of  Lord 
Beaeonsfield,  on  the  steeple-chase  of 
colonial  undertakings.  The  fact  is 
there,  and  is  sufficient  for  me.  The  era 
of  rivalry,  of  severe  competition,  of  the 
struggle  for  life,  has  succeeded  to  the 
more  comfortable  era  of  monopoly. 

Great  Britain  has  henceforth  to 
reckon  with  a universal  scramble.  At 
the  same  time  she  feels  herself  all 
alone.  That  is  sometimes  her  boast, 
when  she  gives,  proudly,  notice  to  the 
whole  world  of  her  splendid  isolation. 

It  is  sometimes,  too,  her  anxiety,  when 
she  sees  alliances  formed  or  swords 
forged  whose  points  seem  to  aim  at  her, 
or  when  she  is  suddenly,  as  two  years 
ago,  the  mark  for  an  explosion  of  enmity 
and  even  hate  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
who  owes  her,  at  any  rate,  some  thank- 
fulness for  the  security  of  her  birth. 
No  doubt  under  such  circumstances 
there  is  nothing  to  astonish,  or,  above 
all,  to  scandalize,  in  a little  nervousness 
of  the  public.  However,  I should  not 
tell  the  whole  truth  if  I did  not  hasten 
to  add  that  another  and  a more  power- 
ful influence  has  been  put  to  use  in 
order  to  overheat  opinion. 

Here  I have  to  handle  a very  delicate 
matter.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  whim- 
sicalities of  an  eminently  odd  situation 
to  see  one’s  self  constantly  and  sharply 
taken  to  task  for  daring  to  hint  that 
there  may  be  some  internal  wrangles  in 
the  happy  family  of  the  Cabinet  by  the 
correspondents  in  Paris  of  the  very 
papers  those  particulars  are  culled 
from. 

Such  has  been — if  I may  here  hazard 
a personal  recollection — very  frequently 
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my  fate.  I had  ventured  to  say,  follow- 
ing public  writers  of  good  repute,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  playing  a danger- 
ous game;  that  he  was  laboring  under- 
hand and  in  the  dark  to  hurry  on  a 
crisis;  that,  after  having  attempted  to 
force  on  Toryism  a new,  unauthorized 
programme  of  social  policy,  and  to  push 
on  prematurely  the  federation  of  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  under  British  su- 
premacy, he  had  taken  his  stand  in 
West  Africa,  had  made  himself  the  ally 
of  Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie  and  of 
the  Chartered  Company  of  Nigeria,  the 
adversary  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  had 
found  in  the  public  press  and  the  coun- 
try unexpected  helpers.  All  this  I 
drew,  not  from  my  inner  consciousness 
or  fancy,  much  less  from  a Mr.  La- 
bouchere— to  whom  I have  never  lis- 
tened as  to  a Sir  Oracle — but  from  repu- 
table writers  in  such  papers  as  the 
Speaker,  the  Westminster  Gazette,  even 
the  Daily  Chronicle  or  the  Daily  News. 
Well,  it  appears  that  I have  been  guilty 
thus  not  only  of  a sin  against  truth,  but, 
what  is  perhaps  more  grievous,  of  a 
mistake  very  conducive  to  war. 

Once  more  I do  not  understand.  Is  it 
true  or  untrue  that  Lord  Salisbury,  now 
again  able  to  follow  his  own  temper, 
comes  back  to  his  real  principles  of  the 
time  when  he  threw  cold  water  on  sen- 
sationalism and  advised  the  perusal  of 
large  maps,  and  is  striving  with  gallant 
reasonableness  to  find  solutions  accept- 
able by  all;  that  he  is  defending  the 
rights  of  his  country  without  denying 
or  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  others; 
that  he  acts  on  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a patriot  and  the  privilege  of  a 
diplomat  or  a statesman  to  gain  his  ends 
without  endangering  peace?  Is  it  true 
or  not  that  these  ways  of  the  prime 
minister  have  raised  censure  and  dis- 
content in  the  party,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  itself,  even  in  the  Cabinet?  Is  it 
true  or  not  that  somebody  has  blown  on 
this  dissatisfaction,  has  poured  oil  on 
the  fire,  has  worked  against  these  ways, 
has  found  powerful  assistants  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  press,  and  that  to-day 
this  politician,  having  turned  his  back 
on  his  whole  past,  wants  to  reap-  the 
fruits  of  his  evolution,  and  believes 
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himself  sure  to  reach  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  by  riding  the  wave  of  Im- 
perialism? Well,  here  is  a great  dan- 
ger; here  is  what  goes  to  mislead  and  to 
incense  opinion  and  to  increase  difficul- 
ties. Such  is  the  reason  why,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, we  have  deplored  the  illness 
which  withdraws  Lord  Salisbury  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  gives  indisputa- 
bly more  rope  to  the  colonial  secretary. 

However,  in  this  melancholy  occur- 
rence there  has  been  some  ray  of  com- 
fort, and  it  has  been,  first,  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  not  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  or  one  of  his  men— among  whom  it 
appears  we  must  reckon  Lord  Cromer 
himself— in  order  to  make  the  interim  at 
the  Foreign  Office;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  perfect  coolness  with  which 
the  country,  and  even  the  most  select 
organs  of  Jingoism,  have  registered  this 
wise  proceeding.  Doubtless  we  must 
continue  to  think  the  withdrawal,  even 
temporary,  of  Lord-  Salisbury  as  a loss 
to  the  cause  of  peace;  but  Mr.  Balfour 
is  bound  to  be  the  trustee  of  his  uncle 
and  leader  in  this  short  interim,  and  we 
must  hope  to  find  in  him  a statesman 
above  personal  ends.  If  public  opinion 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  preserves 
or  regains  its  balance,  and  looks  steadily 
to  the  restoration  of  an  understanding, 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  both 
nations  as  it  is  to  the  highest  interests 
of  civilization  and  progress,  we  may  an- 
ticipate with  some  degree  of  confidence 
the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  in 
West  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  I have 
attempted  to  clear  the  ground,  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  in  all  charitable- 
ness and  fair-mindedness  these  intri- 
cate, but  not  at  all  desperate,  interna- 
tional lawsuits. 

ii. 

Full  statements  of  the  West  African 
question  are  not  wanting.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  generally  ex  parte:  as 
much,  I do  confess  it,  on  our  side  as  on 
the  other,  and  that,  apparently,  by  a 
fatality  of  the  case.  I would  attempt — 
if  it  is  not  too  presumptuous— to  give 
here  a statement,  the  most  objective 
possible,  of  the  controversy — of  its 
origin,  history,  present  state;  of  the 
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principles  underlying  the  dispute,  of  the 
arguments  respectively  used;  of  those 
solutions  which  are  not  suggested  to 
lawyers  by  the  pleas,  but  which  grow 
up,  so  to  speak,  from  a careful  consid- 
eration of  rights  and  interests,  and 
force  themselves  on  the  reason  of 
statesmen.  My  deepest  conviction  is 
that  such  a temperate  and  impartial 
review  will,  more  than  any  other  well- 
meaning  endeavor,  prepare  and  hasten 
an  amicable  settlement.  Something 
gives  me  great  encouragement.  It  is 
the  consciousness  that  in  this  way  I 
shall  not  only  help  in  some  measure, 
together  with  the  cause  of  civilization, 
my  own  country;  but  that  I shall  help 
it  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
wants  to  be  helped,  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner the  government  wishes  it  to  be 
helped.  If  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
any  striking  fact,  it  has  been,  to  my 
mind,  the  perfect  coolness,  the  imper- 
turbable self-possession  with  which  the 
head  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  has 
hitherto  met  the  heated  demands  for 
explanation  of  British  diplomatists— 
meeting  sometimes  the  unreasonable 
and  threatening  language  of  the  press, 
the  Parliament,  or  even  some  official 
spokesman,  with  the  most  reassuring, 
peaceful  declarations,  full  at  once  of  a 
quiet  confidence  in  the  good  right  of 
France  and  of  a strong  hope  in  the  rea- 
sonableness of  both  suitors.  Let  us  try 
and  bring  this  truly  statesmanlike  tem- 
per to  the  study  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  writers  who  have  taken  in 
hand  the  cause  of  England,  Admiral 
Maxse,  formerly  so  advantageously 
known  for  the  generosity  of  his  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  has  thought  fit  to  begin  his 
paper  in  the  March  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Review  by  the  declaration  that 
“the  attitude  which  the  French  govern- 
ment has  persistently  assumed  [in  the 
West  African  question]  . . . has  dis- 
mayed the  friends  and  delighted  the 
enemies  of  France.”  He  adds  that 
“France  has  behaved  to  England  in 
West  Africa  as  if  she  were  some  bar- 
barous Oriental  power  that  had  no  ex- 
perience in  international  comity.”  I 
dare  to  say  that  such  an  exordium  is 
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not  at  all,  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
ad  captandum ; that  such  allegations,  to 
begin  with,  wholly  beg  the  question, 
and  that  they  are  bad  policy  as  well  as 
bad  taste.  It  is  much  better  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  bad  words,  which 
perhaps  break  no  bones,  but  which  un- 
doubtedly breed  bad  blood. 

The  West  African  question  is  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  European  colonial 
overflow.  As  long  as  France  and  En- 
gland—not  to  mention  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal—were  satisfied  with  single  factories 
on  the  coast,  destined  to  be  of  use  as 
marts  and  warehouses  for  the  exchange 
of  the  produce  of  the  back-country  and 
of  the  goods  from  outside,  they  had 
only  to  keep  these  strings  of  detached 
and  disseminated  possessions,  and  to 
remain  in  the  atomical  state.  But  the 
day  came  when  the  powers  understood 
what  broad  prospects  of  commerce  and 
of  empire  the  conquest  of  the  inner  land 
would  open  to  them.  The  same  thing 
came  to  pass  in  West  Africa  as  last 
century  in  America,  when  France 
wanted  to  connect,  by  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  by  a chain  of  fortified  set- 
tlements, her  possessions  of  Canada 
with  her  possessions  of  Louisiana.  En- 
gland then  declined  to  let  her  American 
settlers  be  cooped  up  on  the  coast,  cut 
from  the  inner  continent,  and  shut  out 
from  any  access  to  the  wealth  of  the 
central  part  and  the  Pacific  slope.  It 
was  already,  under  another  name,  the 
struggle  for  the  Hinterland.  We  know 
too  well  the  issue  of  the  contention,  and 
how  France,  under  shameful  misman- 
agement, lost  almost  at  one  and  the 
same  time  that  Indian  empire  Dupleix 
and  Lally  had  so  nearly  added  to  the 
crown  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  that 
new  world  our  fathers  had  seemed  fated 
to  conquer.  Thus  was  a dreadful  blow 
struck  at  the  France  of  yore,  a blow  she 
has  never  wholly  shaken  off  the  effect 
of,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
Revolution;  though,  by  the  Nemesis  of 
history,  England  also  had  to  pay,  in  the 
revolt  and  the  independency  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  evic- 
tion of  Frenchmen  from  the  western 
continent. 

By  degrees  the  disjoined  colonies  of 


western  Africa — disjecta  membra  imperii 
—began  to  try  and  meet  each  other,  to 
form  a compact  and  solid  whole. 
France  in  Senegal  had  undertaken  a 
work  of  time,  all  the  more  important 
because  the  conquest  of  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  brought  within  her  reach  the 
melting  into  one  mass,  under  one  flag, 
of  the  whole  immense  spaces  between 
northern  and  western  Africa.  Every 
day  made  it  more  evident  to  the  distin- 
guished colonial  and  military  statesmen 
who  succeeded  each  other  that  the  true 
road  to  the  inner  continent  was  the 
waterway.  Shortly  the  Niger  was 
reached.  Its  broad  course  offered— 
from  and  up  to  a certain  point— that 
best  of  roads,  a road  that  goes  forward. 
Numerous  expeditions,  sometimes 
purely  scientific  and  geographical,  some- 
times military,  followed  gloriously  the 
steps  of  Barth,  and  found  that  the 
tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  banks  be- 
longed to  a race  already  in  touch  with 
French  authority.  It  is  a very  beauti- 
ful chapter  in  the  history  of  the  pioneers 
of  our  influence — soldiers,  navy  men  or 
civilians;  and  every  fair-minded  En- 
glishman, if  only  he  has  kept  a little 
freedom  of  judgment,  must  pay,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hardest  censure,  his  sin- 
cere homage  to  this  patient,  persever- 
ing, successful  heroism.  At  the  same 
time,  France,  which  long  ago  had  al- 
ready settlements  in  Guinea  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  cut  for  herself  a large  slice 
of  Congo,  and  was  obliged  to  go  and 
conquer  Dahomey.  Meanwhile  En- 
gland, mistress  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast, 
the  Slave  Coast  and  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
did  not  go  to  sleep.  A company  had 
been  formed,  according  to  British  tradi- 
tions, in  order  to  play  the  part  of  a van- 
guard, to  make  an  empire  by  all  means, 
and  to  undertake  responsibilities  the 
State  did  not  care  to  assume  directly. 
After  many  arrangements,  the  Niger 
Company,  endowed  with  a charter,  pre- 
sided over  at  first  by  Lord  Aberdare, 
and  then  by  Sir  George  Taubman- 
Goldie,  was  fairly  launched  on  the  road 
to  success.  On  both  sides  up  the  river 
it  has  created  vast  domains,  already  a 
tolerably  large  empire.  Not  overmuch 
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troubled  with  scruples,  it  has  put  to- 
gether in  harness  a very  practical  com- 
mercialism and  a very  lofty  imperial- 
ism. The  complaints  of  a Frenchman 
in  such  a matter  are  unavoidably  suspi- 
cious. Let  me  take  my  stand  on  the 
grievances  of  the  West  African  section 
of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  does  not  cease  to  denounce  the 
behavior  of  the  company  nor  to  demand 
its  repurchase  and  suppression.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  obstacles  opposed  to 
the  free  circulation  of  goods  and  men, 
the  scandal  of  the  importation  of  thou- 
sands of  tuns  of  gin  and  other  noxious 
alcohols  and  of  the  sale  of  prohibited 
arms  has  been  very  often  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  Sir  George  Goldie.  Such  is,  if 
we  may  believe  honest  Liverpool  mer- 
chants, the  morality  of  a corporation 
which  does  not  scruple  to  use  France 
with  a lofty  haughtiness,  and  to  push 
on  with  a light  heart  to  the  most  dread- 
ful of  conflicts. 

However,  nothing  would  be  more 
vexatious,  to  my  mind,  than  to  attribute 
too  much  importance  to  proceedings 
which,  after  all,  have  not  been  expressly 
ratified  by  the  English  people.  It  is 
much  better  to  put  aside  the  grievances 
—I  mean  the  secondary  ones  of  both 
parties— and  to  try  and  look  upon  the 
case  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
What  is  the  English  contention?  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  is  that  on  three 
principles— and  on  three  principles  only 
—the  West  African  question  is  to  be 
settled.  First,  we  meet  with  the  Hinter- 
land theory,  which  gives  prior  claim  on 
the  back-land  of  the  colony  occupying 
the  sea-coast.  Secondly,  we  have  to  do 
with  the  Anglo-French  agreements  of 
1889-1890,  drawing  a line  from  Say  on 
the  Niger  up  to  Barua  on  the  Lake 
Tchad.  Thirdly,  and  last,  we  have  to 
refer  to  treaties  with  native  chiefs  ac- 
knowledging the  protectorate  of  one  or 
the  other  power,  and  the  validity  of 
which  is  to  be  judged  by  the  priority  of 
the  date  and  the  competency  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  thought 
than  to  dispute  these  principles. 
France,  I am  perfectly  sure,  does  not 
at  all  dream  of  repudiating— I do  not 
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say  her  own  sign-manual,  but  the  max- 
ims appealed  to  by  her  rivals.  Never- 
theless, the  least  good  faith  is  sufficient 
to  admit  that  everything  depends  on  the 
application  of  such  generalities  to  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

First,  France  is  convinced  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  a kind  of  com- 
mon hunting-ground  has  not  been  re- 
served on  the  west  of  the  Niger,  in  the 
triangular  space  between  the  Say-Barua 
line,  the  ninth  parallel,  and  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  when  these  limits  have  been 
drawn.  Exactly  because  such  pains 
have  been  taken  to  settle  the  limits  of 
such  a partition  it  seems  perfectly  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that,  if  such  a regula- 
tion has  not  been  extended  further,  it 
has  been  advisedly,  in  order  to  reserve 
for  a final  scramble  the  outside  terri- 
tory. As  to  the  principle  of  Hinterland, 
everybody  understands  it  cannot  be  de- 
cisive by  itself,  since  the  settlements  on 
the  sea-coast  entangle  themselves,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  perpendiculars 
without  crossing  the  lines  of  each  other 
—not  to  mention  the  necessity,  beyond  a 
certain  distance,  to  pay  attention  not 
only  to  geometrical  measures,  but  to 
political  facts.  We  have,  finally,  to 
deal  with  treaties.  Here  we  are  quite 
justified  in  professing  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  such  conventions,  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  that  we  are  unable 
to  accept  in  good  faith  such  documents 
without  sufficient  proofs — according  to 
international  law — of  their  authenticity, 
legitimacy  and  priority.  One  thing  we 
are  absolutely  unable  to  accept,  and  it 
is  this  most  strange  contention,  which 
puts  in  some  manner  out  of  the  debate 
the  most  extreme  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  special  pleaders  of  the  English 
case  from  their  own  premises.  We 
hold  there  is  ample  matter  for  discus- 
sion. We  hold  it  is  not  enough  to  set 
public  opinion  on  fire  by  alluding  to  so- 
called  French  inroads  on  Sokoto  or  on 
Boussa.  In  many  cases  the  exact  truth 
is  not  at  all  known.  In  many  others  the 
French  government,  without  waiting 
for  special  reports,  has  disowned  be- 
forehand any  irregularity.  As  long  as 
such  is  the  case,  so-called  irregularities 
are  not.  Much  the  less  are  they  to  be 
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called  to  account,  since  a special  juris- 
diction is  there  to  prevent  any  such  re- 
sult. We  must  not  forget  negotiations 
are  on  foot.  They  progress  slowly. 
They  are  sometimes  stopped— as  just 
now— either  by  unpreventable  accidents 
or  by  stupid  delays.  However,  they  are 
in  course.  France  has  never  omitted  to 
disown  any  undertaking  ascribed  to  her 
agents  against  the  rights  of  England. 
Suppose  a subordinate  should  have 
done,  in  fact,  something  against  the 
lawful  state  of  things,  what  does  it 
matter  if  the  government  of  the  repub- 
lic does  not  sanction  it?  How  many 
times  have  we  acknowledged  that  So- 
koto  and  Borghou  were  in  the  English 
sphere?  After  such  admissions,  what 
does  it  matter  if  local  incidents— with- 
out any  influence  on  the  settlement  of 
the  general  problem— do  happen  in 
western  Africa? 

However,  France  is  all  the  more 
authorized  to  watch  carefully  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  that  she 
does  not  want  to  trouble  it.  Pendente 
lite,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
conservatory  measures.  It  would  be 
self-forsaking  for  a country  to  act 
otherwise.  The  unpardonable  thing 
would  be  to  take  this  for  a casus  belli.  I 
dare  to  say  that  France  does  not  want, 
does  not  wish,  would  not  understand  a 
conflict.  Public  opinion  is  wholly 
against  such  a foolishness  and  such  a 
sin.  And  in  France  there  is  nobody — 
not  a statesman  nor  even  a politician— 
to  force  upon  her  such  a dreadful  re- 
solve. On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
voices  raised  to  require,  to  demand  a 
compromise. 

If  we  look  only  on  western  Africa,  we 
have  to  try  and  get  a local  transaction. 

I am  perfectly  certain  the  elements  of 
such  a deal  are  not  wanting.  The  com- 
monest practical  sense  is  perfectly  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  everything,  and  at  the  same 
time  peace.  France  would  probably 
have  to  yield  Boussa,  other  points  too; 
England  would  have  to  look  if  the 
Chartered  Company  and  Gambia,  not  to 
speak  of  Sierra  Leone,  could  not  offer 
some  means  of  exchange.  I am  anxious 
not  to  be  misunderstood  as  presenting  a 


proposal.  I allude  simply  to  what  oc* 
curs  to  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  Besides,  why  should  I conceal 
it?  I am  perfectly  convinced  the 
broader  the  ground,  the  easier  the  un- 
derstanding. Why  should  we  not  try? 
All  the  more  that  events  seem  to  force 
us  to  such  a consummation.  Things 
everywhere  are  entangling,  embroiling 
themselves.  Questions  are  growing  one 
from  the  other.  The  Western  African 
problem  is  only  one  among  many.  Af- 
ter the  Eastern  Question,  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  the  Far  Eastern  Question. 

In  the  presence  of  so  many  differ- 
ences, it  is  every  day  more  evident  to 
me  that  sincere  friends  of  peace  would 
gain  every  advantage  from  connecting 
and  treating  simultaneously  questions 
apparently  the  most  distinct,  in  order  to 
find  the  broadest  ground  for  an  amicable 
settlement.  The  most  dangerous  thing 
of  all  would  be  to  cover  a parochial 
point  of  view  under  the  pretence  of  im- 
perialism. After  all,  is  not  the  world 
wide  enough ; does  it  not  offer  openings 
enough  to  the  most  varied  and  even  op- 
posite activities,  to  make  it  perfectly 
legitimate  and  reasonable  to  believe  it 
possible  or  even  easy  to  agree— let  us 
say  rather  to  agree  to  differ— on  a care- 
ful review  of  the  concessions  to  make 
on  one  side  in  order  to  get  compensa- 
tions on  the  other?  Such  agreement  is 
as  much  in  the  wishes  as  it  is  in  the 
traditions  of  France.  Far  from  us  the 
guilty,  the  criminal  idea  of  provoking 
or  even  suffering  an  irreparable  con- 
flict to  happen  between  two  powers 
equally  necessary  to  civilization,  and  of 
which  the  good  understanding  is  the 
greatest  boon,  the  disagreement  the 
greatest  calamity  for  the  progress  of 
the  world. 

I do  not  scruple  to  say  with  all  due 
emphasis  that  I cannot  foresee  any  pos- 
sible case  in  West  Africa — always  ex- 
cepted, naturally,  a systematic  and  pro- 
longed provocation— in  which  France 
could  find  against  England  a casus  belli 
so  imperative  as  to  oblige  or  authorize 
her  to  pass  above  scruples,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  material  and  moral  inter- 
ests, reciprocal  duties  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  Christendom.  There  have  oc- 
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curred  many  grievous  misunderstand- 
ings between  both  countries:  I cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  now  see  fatal  causes 
of  conflict  between  them.  France  is 
ready,  if  she  can  get  any  pledge  of 
reciprocity,  to  do  all  that  is  in  her 
power  to  prevent  the  scandal  and  the 
calamity  of  a war.  She  is  convinced 
there  are  means  to  arrive  at  a com- 
promise in  West  Africa— much  more  so 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  world.  Just 
now  things  are  in  such  a state  that  we 
may  look  on  the  Western  African  and 
the  Far  Eastern  questions  as  individu- 
ally connected,  or  rather  on  the  whole 
complex  mass  of  present  difficulties  as 
only,  under  diverse  aspects,  the  great 
problem  of  the  redistribution  of  power 
and  of  the  remaking  of  the  map  of  our 
globe.  The  great  mistake,  the  great 
peril,  too,  would  be  to  deal  singly  with 
every  one  of  those  unavoidably  interde- 
pending questions. 

I do  not  mean  Here  to  suggest  the 
favorite  nostrum  of  Napoleon  the  Third 
or  of  politicians  in  trouble,  to-wit,  a 
congress  or  even  a conference.  By  no 
means.  Private,  direct  negotiations  are 
much  the  best,  only  they  must  be  taken 
up  again  with  the  sincere  wish  to  see 
them  come  to  a favorable  end  and  with 
the  firm  resolve  not  to  lend  dispropor- 
tionate importance  to  rumors  purposely 
circulated  or  to  local  incidents— or  acci- 
dents—chiefly  when  they  are  disowned 
by  the  responsible  authorities. 

It  is  self-evident,  since  I make  bold 
to  advise  a broad,  large  understanding 
on  the  whole  present  difficulties,  that 
France  and  England  cannot  arrange  by 
themselves  a general  settlement.  Rus- 
sia, by  the  force  of  things,  must  be 
associated  with  our  two  countries.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  question  is  principally 
raised  between  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  that  of  St.  James.  Assuredly 
nobody  must  forget  it  is  Germany  that 
has  taken  the  lead  in  accelerating  the 
process  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
yellow  corpse.  England,  perhaps,  would 
be  right  in  putting  to  one  side  of  her 
reckoning  with  the  young  emperor  the 
perfect  carelessness  about  her  rights 
and  interests — as  well  as  about  those  of 
the  remainder  of  Europe — with  which 
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the  German  emperor  embarked  in  such 
an  undertaking.  The  lease  of  Kiao- 
tcheou,  the  stipulations  of  exclusive 
rights  in  the  neighboring  peninsula  and 
country,  the  request  for  mining,  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  railway  privileges 
by  Germany,  have  greatly  altered  the 
balance  of  power  in  China. 

After  all,  Russia,  in  demanding  from 
the  Tsong-li-yamen  the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trans-Manchurian  railway 
from  Petuna,  through  Mukden,  to  Port 
Arthur,  has  not  dealt  in  surprises. 
Everybody  knew  the  northern  region  of 
China  was  the  allotted  portion  of  the 
white  czar  in  the  spoils  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  Everybody  knew— as  a spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  Times  has  ex- 
cellently shown  in  the  pages  of  that 
paper — that  northern  Manchuria  was 
already  occupied  by  sotnias  of  Cos- 
sacks, by  troops  of  engineers,  and  per- 
meated by  the  influence  of  the  neighbor- 
ing empire.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Arthur 
James  Balfour  himself  who  proclaimed, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons— 
that  is  to  say,  as  its  leader,  as  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  spokes- 
man of  the  British  government— that 
Russia  had  a moral  right  to  get  a port 
ice-free  in  winter  on  the  northern  Pa- 
cific? It  seems  that  we  have  got  here 
all  the  materials  of  a fair  compromise. 

The  case  is  not  at  all  different  in  what 
concerns  France.  The  government  of 
the  Republic  cannot  forget  that  we 
have  no  less  than  two  thousand  kilome- 
tres of  frontier  coterminous  with  that 
of  China.  Thence  our  preoccupation  to 
obtain  at  once  a pledge  of  security  as  to 
the  eventual  disposition  of  the  territory 
of  the  three  provinces  bordering  upon 
Tonkin,  and  the  special  economic  privi- 
leges it  has  become  the  general  custom 
to  exact  from  China  as  well  as  a port 
in  these  waters. 

I confess  that,  wholly  convinced  as  I 
am  of  the  necessity  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, and  to  spare  not  only  the  inter- 
ests or  the  rights,  but  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  other  parties,  I cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  these  modest  claims 
could  interfere  with  the  policy  of  En- 
gland. Has  not  England  asked  the 
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Celestials  for  a promise  not  to  alienate 
any  part  or  parcel  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  valley?  Has  she  not,  already 
mistress  of  Hong-Kong,  thrown  eyes  of 
natural,  perhaps  legitimate,  covetous- 
ness on  the  neighboring  land?  Has  she 
not  stipulated  for  her  own  engineers 
special  privileges?  Is  not  the  head  of 
the  great  service  of  the  Chinese  customs 
to  be  perpetually,  in  succession  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  a subject  of  the  queen? 
Truly  such  requests— reasonable  and 
even  moderate  as  they  may  be— ought 
to  reassure  English  opinion  on  the  de- 
mands of  others. 

I know  perfectly  well  English  trade  is 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Far  East,  and  makes  a very 
important  part  in  the  volume  of  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
consideration  must  be  given,  of  course, 
the  greatest  weight  in  assigning  to  each 
rival  for  influence  and  power  in  China 
his  respective  portion.  Only  it  must  be 
allowed  in  fairness,  too,  that  such  a pre- 
ponderance in  trade  is  by  itself  a great 
force  and  gives  strong  security  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nothing  is  more 
right  for  English  statesmen  than  to 
watch  vigilantly  the  interests  of  this 
great  trade.  English  policy  is  perfectly 
respectable  when  it  declares,  as  its  in- 
violable basis,  the  necessity  to  maintain 
open  and  free  the  ways  of  international 
commerce.  What  unprejudiced  people 
cannot  understand  is,  why  such  a firm, 
mmovable  resolve  should  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  definition  of  certain 
spheres  of  influence,  or  even  with  the 
ease  of  some  ports.  What,  in  the  name 
>f  all  that  is  fair,  is  there  to  prevent, 
or  instance,  Port  Arthur,  or  Ta-lien- 
van,  or  Kiao-tcheou,  from  remaining 
perfectly  open,  even  free,  according  to 
reaty  rights,  when  they  have  been 
dven  under  long  leases  either  to  Russia 
>r  Germany? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
n the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the 
reat  European  powers  from  making  a 
pecific  arrangement,  in  order  to  guar- 
ntee  perfect  freedom  of  access  and  of 
rade.  It  is,  however,  a vexatious  inci- 
ent  when  the  House  of  Commons,  un- 
er  a too  weak  leadership,  is  allowed  to 
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vote  for  an  abstract  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett 
and  declaring  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  China  a 
primary  interest  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  a formula  ought  to  be  in 
bad  odor  among  thoughtful  men  since 
the  days  when  it  was  put  to  such  a de- 
plorable use  with  respect  to  Turkey. 
It  is  a question  if,  for  the  sick  man  of 
the  Far  East  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
East,  the  integrity  and  the  independence 
of  their  domains  must  not  be  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  each  one  to  the  other.  In 
any  case  it  is  not  a good  beginning  for 
delicate  and  complex  negotiations  to 
affirm  at  first  such  a general  principle. 

Let  every  one  of  us  register  a solemn 
vow  to  pursue  first  peace  and  all  things 
of  good  report  and  of  international  good- 
will, and  to  defend  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  with  the  firm  resolve  to 
make  them  respected,  but  to  spare,  too, 
in  the  same  measure  the  interests  or  the 
rights  of  others.  Diplomacy  is  not 
powerless.  Our  century,  on  the  eve  of 
giving  up  the  ghost,  is  not  condemned 
to  the  scandal  of  war.  Doubtless  our 
task  is  difficult.  It  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
ceed to  a redistribution  of  empire  with- 
out going  dangerously  near  so-called 
casus  J)elli.  However,  specially  in  what 
concerns  France  and  England,  I am 
wholly  unable  to  accept  the  shameful 
conclusion  that,  in  order  to  make  a new 
map  of  the  world,  we  must  paint  with 
blood  the  lines  of  our  new  borders.  It 
is  not  true,  even  if  the  prospect  of  new 
territorial  gain  were  really  so  intoxicat- 
ing, that  it  is  always  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  Red  Sea  in  order  to  come 
to  the  Promised  Land. 

Francis  de  Pressense. 


From  Tlie  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  LIFE  OF  A CHINESE  MANDARIN. 

All  yamens,  or  official  residences,  are 
the  same  in  principle;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  roominess  and  number  of 
the  buildings,  the  extent  of  the  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  the  size  of  the  vacant 
space  in  front.  The  largest  I have  ever 
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seen  are  those  of  the  Tartar-general 
and  the  governor  of  Canton,  both  of 
which  are  better  than  the  viceroy’s;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  first-named  was 
temporarily  ceded  to  the  British  consul 
after  the  war  of  1858-60,  and  I lived  in 
it  myself  for  two  years. 

The  precincts  of  a yam6n  are  invari- 
ably walled  round,  and  the  only  en- 
trance is  on  the  south  side.  Over  the 
gateway  is  a heavy  tiled  roof,  and  this 
tiled  roof  is  supported  in  front  by  two 
strong  poles  resting  on  stones.  The 
gates  are  of  wood,  and  consist  of  three 
portions:  the  central  portion,  of  two 
leaves,  gaily  painted  with  allegorical 
figures,  is  only  used  by  the  mandarin 
himself,  his  equals  or  his  superiors; 
the  two  side  entrances,  half  the  breadth 
of  the  central,  by  servants  and  officials 
of  subordinate  degree.  If  the  yamen  is 
a large  one,  there  are  two  roofed  or- 
chestra boxes,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  some  fifty  or  one  hundred 
feet  from  it  outside;  and,  as  the  visitor 
enters  in  his  palankeen,  these  orchestra 
boxes  discourse  sweet  music  in  the 
shape  of  Chinese  airs  of  the  squeakiest 
description.  If  the  visitor  is  entitled  to 
a salute  (never  more,  never  fewer  tnan 
three  “guns”),  three  iron  mortars  are 
fired  off  by  a man  with  a long  stick, 
just  as  the  visitor  enters  the  gate.  Mili- 
tary men  are  supposed  to  go  on  horse- 
back, and  in  order  to  keep  up  this  sem- 
blance of  manliness  often  have  their 
nag  led  behind  the  chair;  but  roundly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these 
degenerate  days  all  visits  are  made  in 
chairs.  I once  paid  a visit  on  foot,  but 
the  “etiquette”  got  so  complicated— all 
the  details  being  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  you  go  in  a chair — that  I had 
to  give  up  the  innovation  as  impracti- 
cable. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  with  so 
many  doors,  and  a sedan  chair  wel- 
comed by  guns  and  music,  the  entrance 
of  the  visitor  would  have  been  a simple 
matter.  But  no;  with  Europeans  the 
question  is,  or  used  to  be,  often  raised, 
whether  the  middle  door  shall  be 
opened  at  all;  and,  however  carefully 
the  appointment  may  have  been  made, 
the  mandarin  or  one  of  his  servants 


usually  manages  to  keep  the  chair  wait- 
ing for  a few  minutes  just  to  “take  a 
rise”  out  of  the  visitor.  During  this 
mauvais  quart-d’heure,  all  the  boys  and 
roughs  in  the  neighborhood  congregate 
noisily,  and  make  rude  remarks;  the 
chair-bearers,  anxious  to  rest,  support 
their  burden  on  two  groggy  poles,  which 
wobble  about  and  threaten  to  collapse 
the  whole  machine.  Meanwhile  the 
fiend  behind  the  door  peeps  through  the 
niches  at  the  visitor’s  discomfiture,  and 
affects  to  wait  until  his  master  is  ready 
and  gives  the  word.  At  last  a mes- 
senger in  uniform  runs  down  in  hot 
haste,  holding  the  visitor’s  “card” 
above  his  head  as  a mark  of  respect, 
and  amid  shouts  and  guns  (and  derisive 
cheers,  if  the  guest  is  a foreigner),  the 
chair  is  carried  through  the  first  two 
courts  into  the  third,  where  the  man- 
darin, surrounded  by  his  servants, 
stands  with  his  joined  hands  before  his 
face  in  a deferential  position. 

But  before  describing  this  interview, 
we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  chairs. 
For  viceroys,  governors  and  other  high 
civilians,  down  to  the  rank  of  tuotui, 
the  color  is  green,  and  the  bearers  from 
four  to  eight,  according  to  rank.  Mili- 
tary officials,  except  those  of  the  very 
highest  rank,  and  lower  civilians,  ride 
in  blue  chairs,  and  may  have  fewer  than 
four  bearers;  but  every  man  paying  offi- 
cial visits  has  a chair  of  some  sort, 
even  if  it  be  only  a mat-box  on  bamboo 
poles,  carried  by  two  ragged  coolies. . 

The  rag-tag  and  bobtail  suite,  which 
must  by  law  follow  a mandarin  s 
cortdge,  is  very  much  to  the  distaste  of 
foreigners,  who  accordingly  move  about 
in  most  undignified  simplicity,  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view.  But  as  nothing 
in  China  is  ever  done  properly,  and  as, 
even  if  it  could  be,  the  servants  would 
pocket  the  money  appropriated  to  the 
suite,  the  usual  result  is  that  a number 
of  beggars  or  street  ruffians  are  hired 
for  the  day  or  “course”  at  a few  pence 
each;  they  are  then  rigged  up  with 
strips  of  stuff,  or  colored  paper,  over 
their  rags,  made  to  don  the  tall  hat 
particularly  affected  by  lictors,  and  oft 
they  go.  The  smallest  mandarins  con 
tent  themselves  with  a red  umbrella 
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and  a couple  of  servants;  there  is  a 
great  range  between  this  modest  dis- 
play and  that  of  a viceroy,  which  is 
headed  by  two  gong-bearers,  and 
brought  up  by  a motley  crowd  of  ban- 
ner-carriers, title-bearers,  state  um- 
brellas, mounted  guards,  changes  of  rai- 
ment, regalia-bearers,  more  gongs,  fans, 
executioners,  tall-hat  lictors,  bludgeons, 
bastinadoes,  incense,  road-clearers  with 
whips,  foot-guards— all  the  above  in 
front;  with  eight  soldiers  and  four 
servants  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  all  diffi- 
culties about  followers  and  chairs  have 
been  surmounted,  and  that  the  visitor 
has  got  safely  through  the  first  two 
courts,  where  are  the  various  offices  and 
servants’  quarters,  up  to  the  third, 
where  the  mandarin  stands  awaiting 
his  guest.  Very  few  words  are  ex- 
changed. With  a profusion  of  bows  and 
protests,  the  visitor  is  gradually  edged 
along  to  one  of  the  reception-rooms, 
both  host  and  guest  meanwhile  assum- 
ing an  easy  attitude  of  deference  and 
expectancy,  as  though  anxious  not  to 
take  the  first  step  at  the  cost  of  the 
other.  Despite  his  own  protests,  the  guest 
suffers  himself  to  cross  the  threshold 
first;  and  if  his  position  is  one  of  equal- 
ity, or,  what  amounts  to  much  the 
‘same  thing,  if  he  is  on  a footing  of 
?uest  and  host,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  superior  and  subordinate,  he  ap- 
proaches a kind  of  square  divan,  at  the 
aorth  side  of  the  room,  facing  the  door, 
which  is  always  south.  This  divan, 
which  is  called  a Vang,  and  is  arti- 
ficially heated  from  within  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  has  just  enough  room 
ipon  it  for  two  persons  to  sit  down  com- 
’ortably,  with  a dwarf  table  between 
hem.  The  table  has  no  cloth,  and  the 
draw  cushions  for  the  seats  are  always 
covered  with  red  baize.  The  servants 
it  once  place  a covered  cup  of  tea, 
standing  in  a leaden  saucer,  before 
?uest  and  host,  and  the  host  rises  to 
ouch  the  guest’s  cup,  so  as  to  see  that 
he  cover  is  well  on,  and  the  tea  ac- 
ually  brewing.  Whilst  he  strokes  the 
iquid  tenderly  with  the  cover,  the  guest 
n’otests  vigorously  that  the  honor  is  too 
Teat  for  him  to  bear,  and  rushes  in- 


continently over  to  stroke  the  host’s  tea 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  intended 
that  this  tea  should  be  drunk;  in  fact, 
unless  the  day  is  very  warm,  and  the 
interview  long  (and  even  in  this  case 
either  the  guest  or  the  host  must  ask 
special  permission  to  “waive  cere- 
mony”), it  is  an  act  of  ill-breeding  to 
taste  the  tea.  If  the  interview  lasts 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  at- 
tendants take  the  tea  away,  and  su  insti- 
tute fresh  cups;  and  when  the  guest  is 
ready  to  go,  he  raises  both  cup  and 
saucer  respectfully  with  both  hands, 
bows  towards  the  host,  who  does  the 
same,  and  takes  his  departure.  If  the 
guest  shows  signs  of  being  a bore,  and 
if  the  host’s  rank  is  such  that  a broad 
hint  may  be  given  without  offence,  the 
host  will  drink  tea  first,  which  means 
that  he  expects  the  guest  to  go.  All 
official  visits,  whether  between  for- 
eigners and  Chinese  or  between  Chi- 
nese themselves,  involve  full  official 
costume.  As  the  climate  is  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  European  uniform  is  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  besides  being  un- 
comfortable, foreigners  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  lax,  the  more  especially  as  the 
Chinese  are  often  unable  to  distinguish 
between  half  dress  and  full  dress,  or 
even  between  private  clothes  and  official 
costume;  but  amongst  themselves  they 
are  very  punctilious  and  strict.  Man- 
darins of  all  ranks  are  usually  richly 
clad,  and  even  the  poorest  are  “correct,” 
though  circumstances  may  sometimes 
compel  them  to  be  a little  shabby. 

But  let  us  leave  for  a moment  this 
special  point  of  visit-paying,  the  details 
of  which  may  become  wearisome,  and 
proceed  to  take  the  daily  life  of  an 
average  mandarin  from  the  moment  he 
rises  to  the  instant  of  his  retiring  to 
rest.  The  private  living  rooms  of  a 
Chinese  official,  in  regular  employ,  are 
invariably  in  the  last  or  hindmost  court 
or  courts  of  the  yamen.  If  he  is  a vice- 
roy or  other  exalted  official,  he  may 
have  two  or  three  courts  and  a garden; 
but  in  most  cases  the  “harem”  consists 
of  a fairly  well-kept  court-yard  sur- 
rounded with  from  four  to  a dozen  sets 
of  apartments.  Into  this  private  en- 
closure none  of  the  official  servants, 
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writers,  clerks,  etc.,  ever  enter,  and  the 
door  is  always  in  charge  of  what  the 
Chinese  call  a “family  man,”  i.e.,  either 
a confidental  hereditary  servant,  or  a 
slave,  or  a poor  relation.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  misuse  of  their  official  seal, 
it  is  the  practice  with  many  mandarins 
to  leave  it  in  the  care  of  their  mother 
or  their  chief  concubine,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  it  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  the  secretary  obtains  what 
he  wants  through  the  agency  of  the 
“family  man.”  No  civil  mandarin  can 
serve  in  his  own  province,  and  it  conse- 
quently results  that  every  Chinese  offi- 
cial is  a “foreigner,”  in  most  cases  even 
requiring  an  interpreter  in  his  dealings 
with  the  local  people.  There  is  only  one 
legitimate  wife,  and  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  practice  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  to  leave  her  at  the  ancestral 
home  to  look  after  family  interests;  a 
wife  of  the  second  class  usually  follows 
the  mandarin  to  his  official  post,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  she  takes  the 
position  of  legitimate  wife.  In  fact, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  she  steps 
into  her  shoes;  the  present  empress- 
dowager  began  her  career  as  a hand- 
maid in  this  way.  It  is  the  practice  of 
Europeans  to  call  these  second-class 
wives  “concubines;”  but  this  is  scarcely 
correct,  for  all  sons  are  equally  legiti- 
mate, and  the  difference  in  wifely  rank 
lies  more  in  form  than  in  substance. 
The  first  or  legitimate  wife  is  married 
with  full  ceremony,  as  in  the  Roman 
confarreatio;  the  others  usually  by 
coemptio,  or  purchase.  If  a mandarin 
has— and  he  usually  has--more  than  one 
wife  living  with  him,  each  one  is  pro- 
vided with  a separate  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  if  (which  is  considered  very 
good  form)  he  has  his  mother  or  his 
grandmother  living  with  him  too,  natur- 
ally each  of  these  venerable  ladies 
has  her  own  apartment  and  her  private 
bevy  of  “slaveys.”  Of  course,  if  the 
grandmother  were  there  she  would  rule 
the  roast,  and  all  the  others  would  have 
to  pay  their  respects  twice  a day;  if  the 
mother  were  the  senior,  or  if  the  legiti- 
mate wife  should  happen  to  be  there, 
each  of  these  would  in  turn  occupy  the 
post  of  honor  belonging  first  of  all  to 


the  grandmother.  A man’s  wife  has  no 
rights  except  subject  to  those  of  his 
mother,  and  a man’s  concubine  has  no 
rights  except  subject  to  those  of  his 
wife.  No  matter  who  is  their  real 
mother,  all  the  sons  have  to  regard  the 
first  wife  as  their  legal  parent,  and  they 
mourn  at  her  death  three  times  longer 
than  for  their  natural  mother.  This  is 
the  theory;  but  of  course  Chinamen  are, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  human,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  ascendency  may  always 
come  to  the  fore  in  unexpected  ways. 

When  the  mandarin  first  opens  his 
eyes  in  the  morning,  it  is  in  the  apart- 
ment of  one  of  his  wives.  A Chinese 
always  sleeps  witn  his  clothes  on— that 
is,  he  removes  only  the  outer  garments; 
and  having  undone  the  waist-band,  ank- 
lets, collar  and  so  on,  retires  to  rest  in 
his  linen.  The  first  thing  is  to  clean 
his  teeth,  which  is  usually  a long  and 
noisy  operation.  In  order  to  do  this, 
he  takes  a large  mug,  a silver  tongue- 
scraper,  a brush,  and  often  a bit  of 
willow  twig,  anu  he  goes  out  into  the 
court-yard  to  complete  this  part  of  his 
toilet.  The  lavatory  arrangements, 
even  in  the  case  of  a viceroy,  are  of  the 
simplest  description;  a small  copper  or 
brass  basin  rests  upon  a primitive  stand 
like  a folding  chair,  and  whilst  the 


master  is  spluttering  and  coughing  in 
the  court-yard,  one  of  the  “slaveys”  or 
handmaids  (who  sleep  coiled  up  in  vari- 
ous holes  and  corners  under  the  beds,  in 
the  kitchens,  passages  and  out-houses) 
has  already  filled  the  copper  basin  with 
warm  water  and  brought  “the  rag.” 
Often  and  often  have  I enjoyed  the 


luxury  of  the  “hotel  rag”  in  Chinese 
inns.  This  rag  is  a purely  Chinese  in- 
stitution, and  consists  of  an  old  dish- 
cloth dipped  in  boiling  water.  It  is  the 
exception  to  use  soap,  but  occasionally 
a native  preparation  from  tea-oil  or  a 
piece  of  pumice-stone  is  used. 


The 


hands  with  the  family  rag,  ties  his 


drawers  at  the  ankles,  hitches  himself 
up  generally,  puts  on  a pair  of  silk  leg- 
gings and  a long  robe,  and  his  undress 
toilet  is  complete.  The  next  thing  is 
the  tea  and  “piece  of  heart.”  Whilst 
the  handmaids  are  scurrying  about  get- 
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ting  all  these  things  ready  for  their 
master  and  mistresses,  the  mandarin 
gets  hold  of  his  copper-headed  pipe  and 
has  a whiff  or  two  of  tobacco;  if  he  is 
energetic,  he  himself  lights  up  with  a 
paper  spill  or  an  incense  stick,  but  more 
commonly  a little  girl  stands  by  to  per- 
form this  duty  too.  Now  comes  the  tea 
and  the  “piece  of  heart,”  consisting  of 
barley  cakes,  “oil”  or  sponge  cakes, 
sesame  rolls,  or  sweet  biscuits  of  some 
kind.  After  that  he  has  another  smoke, 
and  meanwhile  sends  out  word  to  his 
“family  man”  to  get  the  sedan  chair 
ready.  All  Chinese  are  early  risers,  and 
yisits  are  invariably  paid  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  sometimes,  even  before 
iaylight.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
Dpium-smokers  things  are  thrown  out 
pf  gear  generally,  and  the  chief  civil 
)fficial  in  each  town  can  set  what  rule 
ie  likes;  but  we  are  here  only  dealing 
with  average  mandarins.  The  official 
saunters  out  of  the  nether  court  with 
lis  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  proceeds  to 
nterview  his  secretaries,  most  of  whom 
re  already  at  work  in  their  respective 
-dices.  These  secretaries  are  always 
pell  paid,  and  practically  “run  the 
amen.”  There  are  always  at  least  six 
dministrative  divisions  in  a busy  city 
am€n,  and  sometimes  even  more, 
’here  is  the  tax-collecting  secretary,  the 
unishment  secretary — these  two  are 
he  most  important;  the  private-letter 
scretary,  despatch  secretary,  works 
pcretary,  law  secretary,  and  so  on. 
'hese  men  throughout  China  belong  to 
n hereditary  order,  and  mostly  hail 
•om  Chgh  Kiang  province.  They  keep 
3 secret  as  possible  the  forms  of  cor- 
^spondence,  the  inner  wheels  of  the 
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gese),  who  furnishes  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  an  outfit,  make  official 
presents  and  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  first  post  in  the  prov- 
inces. Of  course,  if  there  are  many 
grandmothers,  mothers  and  wives  in 
the  cavalcade,  this  becomes  a serious 
matter;  but  the  Chinese,  and  especially 
the  Manchus,  take  an  hilarious  view  of 
life,  and  set  out  with  a light  heart  from 
Peking,  bag  and  baggage,  firmly  re- 
solved to  make  their  pile  in  any  way 
they  can.  The  secretaries  therefore 
have  to  reckon  with  the  belly-band  as 
well  as  with  the  mandarin,  and  as 
twenty  per  cent,  is  the  very  lowest  in- 
terest a man  can  expect  to  pay  in  China, 
the  unfortunate  mandarin  often  has  a 
hard  fight  of  it  before  he  can  get  his 
head  well  above  water.  Moreover,  if 
his  father  or  mother  or  either  of  their 
parents  dies,  he  has  to  retire  imme- 
diately into  private  life  for  three  years; 
hence  perhaps  the  custom  of  tending 
grandmothers  so  carefully  under  one’s 
own  eye. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  old 
ladies  are  in  good  health,  the  belly-band 
paid  off,  and  affairs  generally  in  a smil- 
ing condition.  The  mandarin  carefully 
examines  the  accounts  of  the  tax-col- 
lecting secretary,  and  (though  this  last 
is  a much  darker  and  mysterious  busi- 
ness) the  punishment  secretary;  this 
functionary,  it  must  be  explained,  is- 
sues the  warrants,  receives  informa- 
tions (often  against  rich  persons),  bil- 
lets policemen  upon  persons  of  suspi- 
cious character  (seldom  very  poor),  etc., 
etc.  The  mandarin  exchanges  pipes,’ 
snuff  and  compliments  with  his  hench- 


?counts,  and  the  bribery  ledgers,  and 
»rm  such  a powerful  combination  that 
is  almost  hopeless  for  a mandarin  of 
erely  average  ability  to  work  except 
ider  their  guidance.  If  he  is  a sensible 
an,  he  at  once  falls  in  with  “olo  cus- 
m,”  and  shares  the  plunder  in  good 
>nest  style.  But  it  must  here  be  men- 
med  that  most  mandarins  at  the  out- 
:t  of  their  career  are  in  charge  of  a 
eliy-band.”  This  belly-band  is  a 
unous  individual  from  Peking 
< lough  by  no  means  always  a Pekin- 


his  family  men  to  robe 
him,  and  sallies  forth  in  his  palankeen 
to  pay  official  visits;  in  the  case  of  city 
governors,  not  a single  day  passes  but 
what  a morning  visit  must  be  paid  to 
the  prefect,  intendant,  judge,  treasurer, 
provincial  governor  or  viceroy;  but  as 
often  as  not  the  superior  “blocks  the 
chariot,”  i.e.,  declines  to  receive  the 
proffered  visit.  This,  of  course,  is  only 
in  the  provincial  capitals.  The  fewer 
mandarins  there  are  in  a town,  the 
more  otiose  does  official  life  become, 
until  (as  I have  often  seen)  in  a remote 
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country  district  we  find  perhaps  only  a 
city  governor  and  a petty  military  com- 
mandant, both  smoking  opium  all  night 
and  sleeping  all  day;  never  seeing  any 
one  but  their  relatives  and  concubines, 
and  simply  vegetating  in  slothful  indo- 
lence, leaving  everything  to  their  secre- 
taries, police  and  family  men,  until  the 
time  shall  arrive  to  retire  with  a for- 
tune. 

The  official  visits  often  last  several 
hours.  Our  mandarin  has  to  conciliate 
the  secretaries,  police  and  family  men 
of  each  superior,  as  well  as  the 
superiors  themselves;  but  it  as  often  as 
not  happens  that  a city  governor  of  char- 
acter will  boldly  take  his  superiors  in 
hand  and  “run”  the  whole  lot  of  them; 
for  in  China  a weak  big  man  is  often  as 
afraid  of  an  energetic  small  man  as  a 
corrupt  small  man  is  of  an  honest  big 
one.  The  peculiar  official  life  I have 
above  described  is,  therefore,  greatly 
complicated  and  varied  by  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  in  China  for  a 
mandarin  to  be  honest;  an  honest  vice- 
roy may  work  wonders  in  a very  few 
years,  but  an  honest  small  man  runs 
greater  risks;  for,  though  all  his  supe- 
riors are  obliged  to  pretend  to  approve 
him — especially  if  the  people  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  his  favor— half  of 
them  are  secretly  longing  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  “smash”  him;  and,  unless  he 
is  very  wary,  he  is  apt  to  be  charged 
with  lunacy,  eccentricity,  or  “ordinari- 
ness of  character.” 

Well,  after  his  round  of  visits,  back 
comes  the  mandarin,  flags  flying,  gongs 
beating,  hungry  and  exhausted,  to  his 
yamen.  The  first  thing  he  does  after 
getting  out  of  his  chair  is  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  grandmother  or  his 
mother.  The  old  ladies  order  up  a bevy 
of  girls,  gruel  is  served,  a few  compli- 
ments exchanged,  the  official  clothes  are 
carefully  removed  and  placed  in  boxes, 
the  mandarin  calls  for  his  pipe,  and 
preparations  are  made  for  dinner.  Men 
almost  always  eat  alone,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  not  respectful  for  either  a wife 
or  a son  to  sit  and  eat  in  the  master’s 
presence.  Though  mandarins  occasion- 
ally give  expensive  “feeds,”  in  which 
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birds’  nests,  sharks’  fins,  sea  slugs  and 
other  luxuries  take  a prominent  part, 
still  in  their  private  life  they  are  usu- 
ally very  simple.  Even  a viceroy  will 
occasionally  squat  on  his  heels  with  a 
plain  bowl  of  rice  in  his  hand,  and 
shovel  it  down  with  chopsticks  like  a 
common  coolie.  The  usual  course,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  meal  to  be  served  in  the 
“library”— so  called  from  having  no 
books  in  it— or  other  vacant  apartment 
in  the  private  court.  ' There  is  never  a 
regular  “set”  repast— no  knives,  spoons, 
or  forks;  no  tablecloth,  cruet-stand, 
mustard,  pepper,  salt,  bread,  or  napkin. 
A large  bowl  of  hot  rice  is  set  down  on 
a tea-poy  or  book-shelf,  another  bowl 
containing  soup  or  rice-water,  with  per- 
haps a pigeon’s  egg  floating  in  it,  and 
a couple  of  small  saucers  containing  an 
ounce  or  two  or  pork,  sour  cabbage, 
salt  duck,  smoked  ham,  shrimps,  etc., 
are  placed  near;  the  mandarin,  placing 
a tiny  morsel  of  tasty  stuff  on  the  end 
of  his  tongue  to  encourage  the  rice 
down  and  give  it  a zest,  proceeds 
solemnly  to  shovel  away.  Occasionally 
he  may  take  a glass  or  two  of  wine,  or 
rather  rice  spirit,  always  served  hot, 
but  half-a-dozen  of  these  would  scarcely 
amount  in  bulk  to  a single  glass  of  our 
sherry.  The  meal  usually  winds  up 
with  a long  pull  at  the  soup  or  rice- 
water;  then  a few  cups  of  tea,  and  a 
pipe  or  two,  and  finally  a snooze,  either 
in  the  library  or  in  one  of  the  concu- 
bines’ rooms. 

At  2 or  3 P.  M.  the  mandarin  shakes 
himself  up  again,  and,  if  business  is  so 
moderate  that  he  can  afford  to  postpone 
the  hearing  of  cases  so  late,  he  robes 
himself  and  proceeds  to  the  second  or 
third  court  to  sit  as  judge.  Of  course, 
in  a busy  city,  the  mandarin  has  to 
hurry  over  his  midday  meal  and  go 
without  a snooze;  as  I said  before,  it  all 
depends  upon  how  many  superiors  there 
are  “knocking  around.”  The  “court 
is  literally  a court;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
court-yard  partly  or  entirely  roofed  in 
The  paraphernalia  of  justice  consist  of 
a large  table,  perhaps  ten  feet  by  three, 
covered  with  a red  cloth,  or  painted  red. 
On  this  table  are  set  black  and  red  ink 
slabs,  brushes,  and  the  other  usual 
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writing  materials,  besides  a sort  of 
hammer,  with  which  the  mandarin  oc- 
casionally knocks  on  the  table.  Behind 
are  what  look  like  “stands  of  arms;” 
and  indeed  they  are— they  are  stands 
containing  spears,  hatchets  and  other 
strange  objects  usually  carried  by  lie- 
tors.  Every  one  addressing  the  court, 
be  he  plaintiff,  defendant  or  witness, 
must  kneel;  the  only  exceptions  are 
official  personages  or  those  holding 
titular  rank.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
city  magistrate’s  jurisdiction;  it  ex- 
tends over  all  matters— civil,  criminal, 
political,  social,  religious.  In  all  cases 
sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  by  the 
city  magistrate  before  the  matter  is 
taken  to  a higher  court.  The  mode  of 
procedure  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
decidedly  undignified.  The  magistrate 
speaks  in  a loud,  impatient  voice, 
abuses  the  accused,  asks  unfair  and 
leading  questions,  goes  into  matters 
ii  relevant  to  the  issue,  takes  cognizance 
of  hearsay,  and,  in  short,  outrages 
every  sentiment  of  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
mandarin  to  speak  publicly  in  any  but 
one  form  or  the  other  of  the  so-called 
“mandarin  dialects.”  Hence,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  position,  an  official  will 
go  through  the  form  of  having  in  inter- 
preter for  a language — sometimes  even 
kis  native  tongue— he  understands  per- 
fectly well.  On  one  occasion  I sat  as 
xssessor  to  a Manchu  mandarin  who 
;P°'ke  Cantonese  perfectly.  The  wit- 
msses  were  mostly  Cantonese,  but  the 
Bandarin  roared  out  his  questions  in 
ekingese;  they  were  interpreted  in  a 
•orrupt  southern  mandarin  dialect, 
hrough  which  medium,  again,  the  Can- 
onese  answers  were  returned.  . Things 
vent  on  so  unsatisfactorily  that  I at 
xst  conducted  the  examination  myself 
a Cantonese,  and,  although  the  man- 
arm  understood  every  word  that  was 
aid,  explained  it  to  him  in  Pekingese. 

need  hardly  be  hinted  that,  what 
•ith  secretaries,  interpreters,  taking 
own  written  depositions,  and  total  ab 
mce  ot  rales  of  evidence,  the  chance 
■ obtaining  justice  is  infinitely  small 
here  bribery  is  at  work.  An  Attempt 
LIVING  age.  VOL.  XVIII.  937 
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to  administer  rough  justice  is,  however, 
as  often  the  rule  as  the  exception! 
There  is  another  safeguard.  The 
Chinese,  if  unscrupulous,  are  easy-going, 
and  dislike  pushing  things  too  far. 
Thus,  if  a gaoler  finds  he  really  cannot 
squeeze  any  more  money  out  of  a pris- 
oner, he  usually  treats  him  with  reason- 
able humanity;  if  a “warrant-holder” 
has  been  billeted  upon  a family  and  sees 
clearly  that  he  has  ruined  them,  he  gen- 
erally leaves  them  enough  to  recom- 
mence in  life.  In  the  same  way  the 
family  men  and  gatekeepers,  through 
whom  the  bribes  commonly  pass,  en- 
deavor not  to  kill  entirely  the  goose 
with  the  golden  eggs.  Unless  political 
malignity  or  private  spite  is  aroused, 
everybody  manages  to  square  every! 
body  else,  and  things  jog.  along  pretty 
well.  Still,  the  yamens  have  such  a vil- 
lainous reputation  that  most  respect- 
able people  prefer  to'  carry  their  dis- 
putes before  a family  or  village  tribu- 
nal; and,  if  these  agree,  the  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of  any  crime  whatever, 
except  treason  against  the  state.  In 
fact,  the  policy  of  the  government  was 
cynically  declared  sixty  years  ago  by 
the  Emperor  Taokwang,  who  said:  “I 
wish  my  people  to  dread  the  inside  of 
my  yamens  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  settle  their  quarrels 
amongst  themselves.” 

Most  mandarins  pass  the  whole  of 
their  lives  without  taking  a single  yard 
of  exercise.  The  late  Nanking  Viceroy 
(father  of  the  Marquis  Tseng)  was  con- 
sidered a remarkable  character  because 
he  always  walked  “one  thousand  steps 
a day”  in  his  private  garden.  Under  no 
circumstances  whatever  is  a mandarin 
ever  seen  on  foot  in  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion. Occasionally  a popular  judge  will 
try  to  earn  a reputation  by  going  out 
incognito  at  night;  but  even  then  he 
takes  a strong  guard  with  him,  and  (as 
happened  when  I was  at  Canton)  gets 
his  head  broken  if  he  attempts  to  pry 
too  closely  into  abuses.  As  the  police 
and  the  thieves  are  usually  co-partners 
in  one  concern,  it  naturally  follows  that 
caution  must  be  used  in  attacking  gam- 
ing-houses which  have  bribed  them- 
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selves  into  quasi-legality.  A man- 
darin’s leisure,  which  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  5 P.  M.  and  continue  till  nine, 
is  spent  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways.  Either  he  reads  poetry  by  him- 
self, or  he  sends  for  his  secretaries  to 
drink  wine,  crack  melon-seeds  and 
compose  poetry  with  him;  or  he  may 
shoot  off  a few  arrows  at  a target  in  his 
garden;  or  (and  this  is  commonest)  he 
may  invite  the  rich  merchants  to  a 
“feed”  in  his  yarn&n,  or  accept  invita- 
tions from  them.  But  this  is  rather 
dangerous  work,  for  there  is  a sort  of 
unwritten  law  against  mandarins  leav- 
ing their  own  yarndns,  except  on  official 
business  bent;  on  the  other  hand,  mer- 
chants of  high  standing  steer  clear  of 
the  local  mandarin  unless  (as  happened 
when  I was  at  Kewkiang)  he  happens 
to  be  a compatriot  of  theirs.  On  his 
grandmother’s,  mother’s  and  wife’s 
birthdays  the  mandarin  receives  con- 
gratulations and  presents;  of  course  on 
his  own  too.  On  these  festive  occa- 
sions he  may  give  a play.  In  China, 
theatrical  entertainments  are  commonly 
hired  privately,  though  as  often  as  not 
the  “man  in  the  street”  is  admitted 
gratis.  But  even  here  caution  is  re- 
quired; for  many  days  in  the  year  are 
■nefasti,  on  account  of  emperors  having 
died  on  those  anniversaries;  and  it  goes 
very  hard  with  a mandarin  if  he  is 
caught  “having  music”  on  a dies  non. 

Chinese— always  supposing  they  are 
not  opium-smokers,  invalids  or  de- 
bauchees^— retire  to  rest  as  early  as  they 
rise.  In  most  Chinese  towns  every- 
thing is  quiet  after  sunset,  and  by 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  every  one  is 
either  in  bed  or  is  simply  crooning  away 
the  time  until  sleep  comes  on.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  introduction  of 
kerosene  lamps  (forbidden  in  many 
large  towns),  the  usual  light  is  the 
common  dip  or  the  rush.  Even  suppos- 
ing the  mandarin  were  studiously  in- 
clined, and  not  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  his  eyesight  would 
soon  give  way  if  he  attempted  to  read 
regularly  by  such  wretched  illuminants 
as  these.  Dinners  and  feasts  cannot  take 

place  every  day,  so  what  happens  on 


nine  evenings  out  of  ten  is  this:  When 
the  correspondence  of  the  day  has  been 
read,  drafted,  archived,  sealed  or  de- 
spatched; when  the  secretaries  have 
struck  their  balances  and  exhibited  the 
profits  of  the  day;  When  the  business  of 
the  judgment-seat  is  at  an  end,  the 
mandarin  gets  out  of  his  robes,  hat, 
collar,  boots,  chaplet  and  feathers,  into 
an  easy  costume,  in  which  he  looks  just 
like  the  ordinary,  frowsy,  greasy 
tradesman*  lights  his  pipe,  and  retires 
to  the  harem.  After  performing  the 
proper  obeisances  to  his  grandmother 
or  mother,  he  may  take  a platonic  cup 
of  tea  or  gruel  with  his  wife,  after 
which  he  selects  the  apartment  of  one 
of  his  concubines.  He  will  even  take 
his  evening  meal  in  her  room,  smoke  a 
few  pipes  with  her  (for  all  women 
smoke  in  China),  and  perhaps  play  a 
game  or  two  at  cards.  The  etiquette  of 
these  apartments  is  very  strict,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  a rival  wife,  a 
mother,  or  a grandmother  bursting  in 
at  unseemly  hours.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  “slaveys”  keep  each  of  the 
women  well  informed  as  to  what  the 
others  are  doing,  and  what  the  master 
is  doing,  but  it  is  as  much  as  their  lives 
are  worth  to  be  indiscreet;  besides,  if 
recommended  by  a mother  or  wife, 
each  “slavey”  has  a chance  of  becoming 
a concubine  herself  in  due  time;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  on  the  whole,  harem  life 
in  China  is  pretty  harmonious.  A mili- 
tary mandarin  of  my  acquaintance  at 
Kiungchow  was  exceedingly  communi- 
cative about  his  interior  arrangements. 
He  had  seven  wives,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  legitimate  one,  and  “ran”  the 
whole  yamSn,  including  her  husband 
and  his  regiment.  I never  saw  her,  but 
we  were  great  officials  friends,  and  I 
used  to  send  her  presents  of  all  kinds  in 
order  to  secure  her  good-will.  She  kept 
the  seal  in  her  possession,  bargained  for 
coal  for  the  gunboats,  arranged  official 
matters  with  me  in  his  absence,  and 
generally  made  herself  useful  and  a 
credit  to  her  sex.  The  inner  life  of  her 
yam6n,  besides  being  freely  communi- 
cated to  me  by  her  husband,  used  to 
filter  through  her  servants  to  my  serv- 
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ants,  and  at  last,  in  one  way  or  another,  only,  had  in  these  recent  years  under- 


come  round  to  me.  Thus  it  is  that  my 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  mysteries 
of  Chinese  harem  life  have  been 
slightly  above  the  average. 

E.  H.  Parker. 
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FERDINAND  FABRE. 

On  the  11th  of  February  last,  carried 
off  by  a brief  attack  of  pneumonia,  one 
of  the  most  original  of  the  contempo- 
rary writers  of  France  passed  away  al- 
most unobserved.  All  his  life  through, 
the  actions  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  were 
inopportune,  and  certainly  so  ambitious 
an  author  should  not  have  died  in  the 
very  central  heat  of  the  Zola  trial.  He 
was  just  going  to  be  elected,  moreover, 
into  the  French  Academy.  After 
several  misunderstandings  and  two  re- 
buffs, he  was  safe  at  last.  He  was 
standing  for  the  chair  of  Meilhac,  and 
“stir  de  son  affaire.”  For  a very  long 
while  the  Academy  had  looked  askance 
at  Fabre,  in  spite  of  his  genius  and  the 
•purity  of  his  books.  His  attitude 
seemed  too  much  like  that  of  an  un- 
frocked priest;  he  dealt  with  the  world 
of  religion  too  intimately  for  one  who 
stood  quite  outside.  Years  ago,  Cardi- 
nal Perraud  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“I  may  go  as  far  as  Loti — but  as  far  as 
Fabre,  never!”  Yet  every  one  gave 
way  at  last  to  the  gentle  charm  of  the 
CSvenol  novelist.  Taine  and  Renan  had 
been  his  supporters;  a later  generation, 
Messrs.  Halevy,  Claretie  and  Jules  Le- 
maitre  in  particular,  were  now  his 
ardent  friends.  The  cardinals  were  ap- 
peased, and  the  author  of  “L’Abbe 
Tigrane”  was  to  be  an  Immortal  at  last. 

! erdinand  Fabre  would  not  have  been 
himself  if  he  had  not  chosen  that  mo- 
ment for  the  date  of  his  decease.  All 
his  life  through  he  was  isolated,  a little 
awkward,  not  in  the  central  stream; 
but  for  all  that  his  was  a talent  so 
marked  and  so  individual  that  it  came 
scarcely  short  of  genius.  Taine  said 
long  ago  that  one  man,  and  one  man 


stood  the  soul  of  the  average  French 
priest,  and  that  one  man  was  Ferdinand 
Fabre.  He  cared  little  for  humanity 
unless  it  wore  a cassock,  but,  if  it  did, 
his  study  of  its  peculiarities  was  abso- 
lutely untiring.  His  books  are  galleries 
of  the  portraits  of  priests,  and  he  is  to 
French  fiction  what  Zurbaran  is  to 
Spanish  painting. 

i. 

Ferdinand  Fabre  was  born  in  1830  at 
Bedarieux,  in  the  Herault,  that  depart- 
ment which  lies  between  the  southern 
masses  of  the  Cevennes  Mountains  and 
the  lagoons  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  dis- 
tricts in  France;  just  above  Bedarieux, 
the  great  moors  or  garrigues  begin  to 
rise,  and  brilliant  little  rivers,  the  Orb 
and  its  tributaries,  wind  and  dash  be- 
tween woodland  and  meadow,  hurrying 
to  the  hot  plains  and  the  fiery  Gulf  of 
Lyons.  But,  up  there  in  the  Espinouze, 
all  is  crystal-fresh  and  dewy-cool,  a 
mild  mountain-country  positively 
starred  with  churches,  since  if  this  is 
one  of  the  poorest  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  pious  parts  of  France.  This 
zone  of  broken  moorland  along  the 
north-western  edge  of  the  Herault  is 
Fabre’ s province;  it  belongs  to  him  as 
the  Berry  belongs  to  George  Sand  or 
Dorsetshire  to  Mr.  Hardy.  He  is  its 
discoverer,  its  panegyrist,  its  satirist. 
It  was  as  little  known  to  Frenchmen, 
when  he  began  to  write,  as  Patagonia; 
and  in  volume  after  volume  he  has 
made  them  familiar  with  its  scenery 
and  its  population.  For  most  French 
readers  to-day,  the  Lower  Cevennes  are 
what  Ferdinand  Fabre  has  chosen  to 
represent  them. 

When  the  boy  was  born,  his  father 
was  a successful  local  architect,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  a tide  of  pros- 
perity which,  on  the  revival  of  the 
cloth-trade,  was  sweeping  into  B6da- 
rieux,  to  half  rebuild  the  town.  But  the 
elder  Fabre  was  tempted  by  his  success 
to  enter  into  speculations  which  were 
unlucky;  and,  in  particular,  a certain 
too  ambitious  high-road  (often  to  be 
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mentioned  in  his  son’s  novels),  between 
Agde  on  the  sea  and  Castres  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  mountains,  completed 
his  ruin.  In  1842,  when  the  boy  was 
twelve,  the  family  were  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  His  uncle,  the  Abbe  Ful- 
cran  Fabre,  priest  of  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Camplong,  offered  to  take 
Ferdinand  to  himself  for  awhile.  In 
“Ma  Vocation’”  the  novelist  has  given 
an  enchanting  picture  of  how  his  uncle 
fetched  him  on  foot,  and  led  him,  with- 
out a word,  through  almond-plantations 
thronged  with  thrushes  and  over  brawl- 
ing watercourses,  till  they  reached  a 
little  open  wood  in  sight  of  the  moors, 
where  Ferdinand  was  allowed  to  feast 
upon  mulberries,  while  Uncle  Fulcran 
touched,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  deli- 
cate question  whether  his  little  garru- 
lous nephew  had  or  had  not  a call  to  the 
priesthood.  Uncle  Fulcran  Fabre  is  a 
type  which  recurs  in  every  novel  that 
Ferdinand  afterwards  wrote.  Some- 
times, as  in  “Mon  Oncle  Cffiestin,  he 
has  practically  the  whole  book  to  him- 
self, but  more  often  he  is  a secondary 
character.  But  he  was  a perpetual 
model  to  his  nephew,  and  whenever  a 
naive,  devoted  country  priest  or  an  ec- 
centric and  holy  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  was  needed  for  fore- 
ground or  background,  the  memory  of 
Uncle  Fulcran  was  always  ready. 

The  “vocation”  takes  a great  place  in 
all  the  psychological  struggles  of  Fer- 
dinand Fabre’ s heroes.  It  offers,  in- 
deed, the  difficulty  which  must  inevi- 
tably rise  in  the  breast  of  every  gener- 
ous and  religious  youth  who  feels 
drawn  to  adopt  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  How  is  he  to  know 
whether  this  enthusiasm  which  rises  in 
his  soul,  this  rapture,  this  devotion,  is 
the  veritable  and  enduring  fragrance 
of  Lebanon,  the  all-needful  odor  suavi- 
tatis?  This  doubt  long  harassed  the 
breast  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  himself.  In 
that  poor  country  of  the  C§vennes,  to 
have  the  care  of  a parish,  to  be  shel- 
tered by  a presbyUre— by  a parsonage 
or  manse,  as  we  should  say— is  to  have 
settled  very  comfortably  the  problem 
of  subsistence.  The  manse  will  shelter 


a mother,  at  need  a sister  or  an  aged 
father;  it  reconstructs  a home  for  such 
a shattered  family  as  the  Fabres  were 
now.  Great,  though  unconscious,  pres- 
sure was  therefore  put  upon  the  lad  to 
make  inevitable  his  “vocation.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Little  Seminary  at  St. 
Pons  de  Thomieres,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated under  M.  l’Abb§  Dubreuil,  a man 
whose  ambitions  were  at  once  lettered 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  who,  although 
director  of  the  famous  Acad^mie  des 
Jeux  Floraux,  eventually  rose  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Avignon. 

During  this  time,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  his  uncle  at  Camplong,  Ferdi- 
nand Fabre  kept  a daily  journal.  It 
was  started  in  the  hope  that  cultivating 
the  expression  of  pious  sentiments 
might  make  their  ebullition  spon- 
taneous, but  the  boy  soon  began  to  jot 
down,  instead  of  pious  ejaculations,  all 
the  external  things  he  noticed;  the 
birds  in  the  copses,  the  talk  of  the 
neighbors,  even  at  last  the  oddities  and 
the  disputes  of  the  excellent  clergymen, 
his  schoolmasters.  When  the  Abb6  Ful- 
cran died  in  1871,  his  papers  were 
burned  and  most  of  Ferdinand’s  jour- 
nals with  them;  but  the  latest  and 
therefore  most  valuable  cahier  survived, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted that  absorbingly  interesting 
fragment  of  autobiography,  “Ma  Voca- 
tion.” This  shows  us  why,  in  spite  of 
all  the  pressure  of  his  people,  and  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  amiable 
professors  at  the  Great  Seminary  of 
Montpelier,  the  natural  man  was  too 
strong  in  Ferdinand  Fabre  to  permit 
him  to  take  the  final  vows.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
June,  1848,  after  an  agony  of  prayer,  he 
had  a vision  in  his  cell.  A great  light 
filled  the  room;  he  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  God  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father.  He  approached  in  worship, 
but  a wind  howled  him  out  of  heaven, 
and  a sovereign  voice  cried,  “It  is  not 
the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  he  a 
priest.”  He  rose  up,  calm  though 
broken-hearted;  as  soon  as  morning 
broke,  without  hesitation  he  wrote  s 
decision  to  his  family,  and  of  the  “voca* 
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tion”  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  there  was  an 
end. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  a life  so  begun,  although  from 
the  very  first  there  may  be  traced  in  it 
an  element  of  incompatibility,  of 
gauclierie.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  clerical  novels  of  Fabre,  they  are  at 
least  built  out  of  a loving  experience. 
And,  in  1889,  replying  to  some  accuser, 
he  employed  words  which  must  be 
quoted  here,  for  they  are  essential  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  man  and  his 
work.  They  were  addressed  to  his 
wife,  dilectce  uxori,  and  they  take  a 
double  pathos  from  this  circumstance. 
They  are  the  words  of  the  man  who  had 
laid  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  had 
turned  away  because  life  was  too 
sweet:— 

Je  ne  suis  pas  all6  k l’Eglise  de  propos 
d§lib6r§  pour  la  peindre  et  pour  la  juger, 
encore  moins  pour  faire  d’elle  metier  et 
marchandise;  l’Eglise  est  venue  k moi, 
s’est  impos^e  & moi  par  la  force  d’une 
longue  frequentation,  par  les  emotions 
poignantes  de  ma  jeunesse,  par  un  gotlt 
tenace  de  mon  esprit,  ouvert  de  bonne 
heure  k elle,  k elle  seule,  et  j’ai  ecrit  tout 
de  long  de  l’aune,  na'ivement.  . . . Je  de- 
meurais  confine  dans  mon  coin  fitroit, 
dans  mon  “diocdse,”  comme  aurait  dit 
Sainte-Beuve.  . . . De  lH  une  s<§rie  de 
livres  sur  les  desservants,  les  cures, 
les  chanoines,  les  Sveques. 

But  if  the  Church  was  to  be  his  theme 
and  his  obsession,  there  was  something 
else  in  the  blood  of  Ferdinand  Fabre. 
There  was  the  balsam-laden  atmos- 
phere of  the  great  moorlands  of  the 
C£vennes.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
he  were  to  be  torn  away  from  this  natu- 
ral perfume  no  less  than  from  the  odor  of 
incense.  He  was  sent,  after  attempting 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Montpelier,  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  articled  as  clerk  to 
a lawyer.  The  oppression  of  an  office 
was  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  broke 
away,  trying,  as  so  many  thousands  do, 
to  make  a living  by  journalism,  by  the 
untrained  and  unaccomplished  pen.  In 
1853  he  published  the  inevitable  volume 
of  verses,  “Les  Feuilles  de  Lierre.”  It 
seemd  at  first  as  if  these  neglected  ivy- 


leaves  would  cover  the  poor  lad’s  coffin, 
for,  under  poverty  and  privation,  his 
health  completely  broke  down.  He 
managed  to  creep  back  to  Bedarieux, 
and  in  the  air  of  the  moors  he  soon  re- 
covered. But  how  he  occupied  himself 
during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  recorded.  His 
life  was  probably  a very  idle  one;  with 
a loaf  of  bread  and  a cup  of  wine  be- 
neath the  bough,  youth  passes  merrily 
and  cheaply  in  that  delicious  country  of 
the  Herault. 

In  the  sixties  he  reappeared  in  Paris, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  1862,  he 
brought  out  his  first  novel,  “Les  Cour- 
bezon:  scenes  de  la  vie  clgricale.” 
George  Eliot’s  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life” 
had  appeared  a few  years  earlier;  the 
new  French  novelist  resembled  her 
less  that  he  did  Anthony  Trollope,  to 
whom,  with  considerable  clairvoyance, 
M.  Amad6e  Pichot  immediately  com- 
pared him.  In  spite  of  the  limited  in- 
terests involved  and  the  rural  crudity 
of  the  scene— the  book  was  all  about  the 
life  of  country  priests  in  the  Cevennes— 
“Les  Courbezon”  achieved  an  instant 
success.  It  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  it  was  praised  by  George 
Sand,  it  was  carefully  reviewed  by 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  called  the  author 
“the  strongest  of  the  disciples  of  Bal- 
zac.” Ferdinand  Fabre  had  begun  his 
career,  and  was  from  this  time  forth  a 
steady  and  sturdy  constructor  of  prose 
fiction.  About  twenty  volumes  bear  his 
name  on  their  title-pages.  In  1883  he 
succeeded  Jules  Sandeau  as  curator  of 
the  Mazarine  Library,  and  in  that 
capacity  inhabited  a pleasant  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Institute,  where  he  died. 
There  are  no  other  mile-stones  in  the 
placid  roadway  of  his  life  except  the 
dates  of  the  most  important  of  his 
books:  “Le  Chevrier,”  1867;  “L’Abbe 
Tigrane,”  1873;  “Barnabg,”  1875;  “Mon 
Onele  C61estin,”  1881;  “Lucifer,”  1884; 
and  “L’Abb6  Roidelet,”  1890.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  I understand,  he  was 
at  work  on  a novel  called  “Le  Bercail,” 
of  which  only  a fragment  was  com- 
pleted. Few  visitors  to  Paris  saw  him; 
he  loved  solitude  and  was  shy.  But  he 
is  described  as  very  genial  and  smiling, 
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eager  to  please,  with  a certain  prelatical 
unction  of  manner  recalling  the  Semi- 
nary after  half  a century  of  separation. 

ii. 

The  novels  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  have 
one  signal  merit:  they  are  entirely 
unlike  those  of  any  other  writer;  but 
they  have  one  equally  signal  defect: 
they  are  terribly  like  one  another. 
Those  who  read  a book  of  his  for  the 
first  time  are  usually  highly  delighted, 
but  they  make  a mistake  if  they  imme- 
diately read  another.  Criticism,  dealing 
broadly  with  Ferdinand  Fabre,  and 
anxious  to  insist  on  the  recognition  of 
his  great  merits,  is  wise  if  it  concedes 
at  once  the  fact  of  his  monotony.  Cer- 
tain things  and  people — most  of  them 
to  be  found  within  five  miles  of  his  na- 
tive town — interested  him,  and  he  pro- 
duced fresh  combinations  of  these. 
Without  even  entirely  repeating  him- 
self, he  produced,  especially  in  his  later 
writings,  an  unfortunate  impression  of 
having  told  us  all  that  before.  Nor  was 
he  merely  monotonous;  he  was  unequal. 
Some  of  his  stories  were  much  better 
constructed  and  even  better  than 
others.  It  is  therefore  needless,  and 
would  be  wearisome,  to  go  through  the 
list  of  his  twenty  books  here.  I shall 
merely  endeavor  to  present  to  English 
readers,  who  are  certainly  not  duly  cog- 
nizant of  a very  charming  and  sympa- 
thetic novelist,  those  books  of  Fabre’s 
which,  I believe,  will  most  thoroughly 
reward  attention. 

By  universal  consent,  the  best  of  all 
Fabre’s  novels  is  ‘ L’Abb6  Tigrane, 
candidat  a la  Papaut6.”  It  is,  in  all 
the  more  solid  and  durable  qualities  of 
composition,  unquestionably  among  the 
best  European  novels  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  is  as  interesting  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  first  appeared.  I read  it 
then  with  rapture,  I have  just  laid  it 
down  again  with  undiminished  admi- 
ration. It  is  so  excellently  balanced 
and  moulded  that  it  positively  does  its 
author  an  injury,  for  the  reader  cannot 
resist  asking  why,  since  “L’Abbe 
Tigrane”  is  so  brilliantly  constructed, 
are  the  other  novels  of  Fabre,  with  all 


their  agreeable  qualities,  so  manifestly 
inferior  to  it?  And  to  this  question 
there  is  no  reply,  except  to  say  that  on 
one  solitary  occasion  the  author  of  very 
pleasant,  characteristic  and  notable 
books,  which  were  not  quite  master- 
pieces, shot  up  in  the  air  and  became  a 
writer  almost  of  the  first  class.  I 
hardly  know  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that  the  scene  of  “L’Abbe 
Tigrane,”  although  analogous  to  that 
which  Fabre  elsewhere  portrayed,  was 
not  identical  with  it,  and  perhaps  this 
slight  detachment  from  his  beloved 
CSvennes  gave  the  novelist  a seeming 
touch  of  freedom. 

The  historical  conditions  which  give 
poignancy  of  interest  to  the  ecclesiastic 
novels  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  are  the  re- 
assertion in  France  of  the  monastic 
orders  proscribed  by  the  Revolution, 
and  the  opposition  offered  to  them  by 
the  parochial  clergy.  The  battle  which 
rages  in  these  stormy  books  is  that  be- 
tween Roman  and  Gallican  ambition. 
The  names  of  Lacordaire  and  Lamen- 
nais  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
pages  of  Fabre,1  but  the  study  of  their 
lives  forms  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  stories  like  “L’Abb<§ 
Tigrane”  and  “Lucifer.”  The  events 
which  thrilled  the  Church  of  France 
about  the  year  1840,  the  subjection  of 
the  prelates  to  Roman  authority,  the 
hostility  of  the  government,  the  resist- 
ance here  and  there  of  an  ambitious  and 
headstrong  Gallican — all  this  must  in 
some  measure  be  recollected  to  make 
the  intrinsic  purpose  of  Fabre’s  novels— 
which  Taine  has  qualified  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  historian  of  modern 
France — intelligible.  If  we  recollect 
Archbishop  de  Qu61en  and  his  protec- 
tion of  the  Peregrine  Brethren;  if  we 
think  of  Lacordaire  (on  the  12th  of 
February,  1841)  mounting  the  pulpit  of 
Notre-Dame  in  the  forbidden  white 
frock  of  St.  Dominic;  if  we  recall  the 
turmoil  which  preceded  the  arrival  of 
Monseigneur  Affre  at  Paris,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  prepared  by  historic  ex- 

1 I should  except  the  curious  anecdote  of  the 
asceticism  of  Lemennais  which  is  told  by  the 
arch-priest  Rupert  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
“Lucifer.” 
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perience  for  the  curious  ambitions  and 
excitements  which  animate  the  clerical 
novels  of  Fabre. 

The  devout  little  city  of  Lormieres, 
where  the  scene  or  “L’Abbe  Tigrane”  is 
laid,  is  a sort  of  clerical  ante-chamber 
to  Paradise.  It  stands  in  a wild  defile 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  somewhere 
between  Toulouse  and  Perpignan;  it  is 
not  the  capital  of  a department,  but  a 
little  stronghold  of  ancient  religion,  left 
untouched  in  its  poverty  and  its  devo- 
tion, overlooked  in  the  general  redistri- 
bution of  dioceses.  The  Abbe  Rufin 
Capdepont,  about  the  year  1866,  finds 
himself  vicar-general  of  its  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Iren6e;  he  is  a fierce, 
domineering  man,  some  fifty  years  of 
age,  devoured  by  ambition  and  eating 
his  heart  out  in  this  forgotten  corner  of 
Christendom.  He  is  by  conviction,  but 
still  more  by  temper,  a Gallican  of  the 
Gallicans,  and  his  misery  is  to  see  the 
principles  of  the  Concordat  gradually 
being  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  the 
Orders  setting  in  from  Rome.  The  pres- 
ent bishop  of  Lormi&res,  M.  de  Roque- 
brun,  is  a charming  and  courtly  person, 
but  he  is  under  the  thumb  of  the  Regu- 
lars, and  gives  all  the  offices  Which  fall 
vacant  to  Dominicans  or  Lazarists.  He 
is  twenty  years  older  than  Rufin  Capde- 
pont, who  has  determined  to  succeed 
him,  but  whom  every  year  of  delay  em- 
bitters and  disheartens. 

Rufin  Capdepont  is  built  in  the  mould 
of  the  unscrupulous  conquerors  of  life. 
The  son  of  a peasant  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  of  a Basque-Spanish  mother,  he  is 
a creature  like  a tiger,  all  sinuosity  and 
sleekness  when  things  go  well,  but 
ready  in  a moment  to  show  claws  and 
fangs  on  the  slightest  opposition,  and 
to  stir  with  a roar  that  cows  the  forest. 
His  rude  violence,  his  Gallicanism,  the 
hatred  he  inspires,  the  absence  of  spir- 
itual unction — all  these  make  his 
chances  of  promotion  rarer;  on  the  other 
side  are  ranked  his  magnificent  intel- 
lect, his  swift  judgment,  his  absolutely 
imperial  confidence  in  himself,  and  his 
vigilant  activity.  When  they  remind 
him  of  his  mean  origin,  he  remembers 
that  Pope  John  XXII.  was  humbly 
born,  hard  by  Cahors,  and  that  Urban 


IV.  was  the  son  of  a cobbler  at 
Troyes. 

What  the  episcopate  means  to  an  am- 
bitious priest  is  constantly  impressed  on 
his  readers  by  Ferdinand  Fabre.  Yes- 
terday, a private  soldier  in  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  the  bishop 
is  to-day  a general,  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  received  ad  Ivrnina 
apostolorum  as  a sovereign,  and  by  the 
pope  as  “Venerable  Brother.”  As  this 
ineffable  prize  seems  slipping  from  the 
grasp  of  Rufin  Capdepont,  his  violence 
becomes  insupportable.  At  school  his 
tyranny  had  gained  him  the  nickname 
of  Tigranes,  from  the  likeness  to  the 
Armenian  tyrant  king  of  kings;  now 
to  all  the  chapter  and  diocese  of  Lor- 
mieres he  is  l’Abbe  Tigrane,  a name  to 
frighten  children  with.  At  last,  after 
a wild  encounter,  his  insolence  brings 
on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  in  the  bishop, 
and  the  hour  of  success  or  final  failure 
seems  approaching.  But  the  bishop  re- 
covers, and  in  a scene  absolutely  ad- 
mirable in  execution  contrives  to  turn 
a public  ceremony,  carefully  prepared 
by  Capdepont  to  humiliate  him,  into  a 
splendid  triumph.  The  bishop,  still 
illuminajted  with  the  prestige  of  this 
coup,  departs  for  Rome  in  the  company 
of  his  beloved  secretary,  the  Abbe 
Ternisien,  who  he  designs  shall  succeed 
him  in  the  diocese.  Capdepont  is  left 
behind,  wounded,  sulky,  hardly  ap- 
proachable, a feline  monster  who  has 
missed  his  spring. 

But  from  Paris  comes  a telegram  an- 
nouncing the  sudden  death  of  Monsieur 
de  Roquebrun,  and  Capdepont,  as  vicar- 
general,  is  in  provisional  command  of 
the  diocese.  The  body  of  the  bishop  is 
brought  back  to  Lormieres,  but  Capde- 
pont, frenzied  with  hatred  and  passion, 
refuses  to  admit  it  to  the  cathedral. 
The  Abbe  Ternisien,  however,  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  last  regime,  contrive 
to  open  the  cathedral  at  dead  of  night, 
and  a furtive  but  magnificent  ceremony 
is  performed,  under  the  roar  of  a ter- 
rific thunderstorm,  in  defiance  or  the 
wishes  of  Capdepont.  The  report 
spreads  that  not  he,  but  Ternisien,  is  to 
be  bishop,  and  the  clergy  do  not  conceal 
their  joy.  But  the  tale  is  not  true; 
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Rome  supports  the  strong  man,  the 
priest  with  the  iron  hand,  in  spite  of 
his  scandalous  ferocity  and  his  Gallican 
tendencies.  In  the  hour  of  his  sicken- 
ing suspense,  Capdepont  has  acted  like 
a brute  and  a maniac,  but  with  the 
dawning  of  success  his  tact  returns. 
He  excuses  his  violent  acts  as  the  result 
of  illness;  he  humbles  himself  to  the 
beaten  party,  he  purrs  to  his  clergy,  he 
rubs  himself  like  a great  cat  against 
the  comfortable  knees  of  Rome.  He 
soon  rises  to  be  archbishop,  and  we 
leave  him  walking  at  night  in  the 
garden  of  his  palace  and  thinking  of 
the  Tiara.  “Who  knows?”  with  a delir- 
ious glitter  in  his  eyes,  “who  knows?” 

With  “L’Abb6  Tigrane”  must  be  read 
“Lucifer,”  which  is  the  converse  of  the 
picture.  In  Rufin  Capdepont  we  see 
the  culmination  of  personal  ambition  in 
an  ecclesiastic  who  is  yet  devoted 
through  the  inmost  fibres  of  his  being 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  the 
story  of  Bernard  Jourfier  we  follow  the 
career  of  a priest  who  is  without  indi- 
vidual ambition,  but  inspired  by  intense 
convictions  which  are  not  in  their  es- 
sence clerical.  Hence  Jourfier,  with  all 
his  virtues,  fails,  while  Capdepont,  with 
all  his  faults,  succeeds,  because  the  lab 
ter  possesses,  while  the  former  does  not 
possess,  the  “vocation.”  Jourfier,  who 
resembles  Capdepont  in  several,  per- 
haps in  too  many,  traits  of  character, 
is  led  by  his  indomitable  obstinacy  to 
oppose  the  full  tide  of  the  monastic 
orders  covering  France  with  their 
swarms.  We  are  made  to>  feel  the  in- 
cumbrance of  the  congregations,  their 
elaborate  systems  of  espionage,  and  the 
insult  of  their  direct  appeal  to  Rome 
over  the  heads  of  the  bishops.  We 
realize  how  intolerable  the  bondage  of 
the  Jesuits  must  have  been  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  somewhat  savage  Gallican 
cleric  of  1845,  and  what  opportunities 
were  to  be  found  for  annoying  and  de- 
pressinghim  if  he  showed  any  resistance. 

The  young  Abbe  Bernard  Jourfier  is 
the  grandson  and  the  son  of  men  who 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  the  First  Republic. 
Although  he  himself  has  gone  into  the 


Church,  he  retains  an  extreme  pride  in 
the  memory  of  the  Spartans  of  his 
family.  To  resist  the  pretensions  of  the 
Regulars  becomes  with  him  a passion 
and  a duty,  and  for  expressing  these 
views,  and  for  repulsing  the  advances 
of  Jesuits,  who  see  in  him  the  making 
of  a magnificent  preacher,  Jourfier  is 
humiliated  and  hurt  by  being  hurried 
from  one  miserable  succursale  in  the 
mountains  to  another,  where  his  manse 
is  a cottage  in  some  rocky  combe  (like 
the  Devonshire  “coomb”).  At  last  his 
chance  comes  to  him;  he  is  given  a 
parish  in  the  lowest  and  poorest  part 
of  the  episcopal  city  of  Mireval.  Here 
bis  splendid  gifts  as  an  orator  and  his 
zeal  for  the  poor  soon  make  him  prom- 
inent, though  not  with  the  other  clergy 
popular.  His  appearance— his  forehead 
broad  like  that  of  a young  bull,  his 
great  brown  flashing  eyes,  his  square 
chin,  thick  neck  and  incomparable 
voice— would  be  eminently  attractive  if 
the  temper  of  the  man  were  not  so  hard 
and  repellent,  so  calculated  to  bruise 
such  softer  natures  as  come  in  his  way. 

The  reputation  of  Jourfier  grows  so 
steadily  that  the  Chapter  is  unable  to 
refuse  him  a canon’s  stall  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Optat.  But  he  is  haunted  by 
his  mundane  devil,  the  voice  which 
whispers  that,  with  all  his  austerity, 
chastity  and  elevation  of  heart,  he  is 
not  truly  called  of  God  to  the  priest- 
hood. So  he  flings  himself  into*  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  publishes  in  suc- 
cessive volumes  a great  chronicle  of  the 
Church,  interpenetrated  by  Gallican 
ideas,  and  breathing  from  every  page 
a spirt  of  sturdy  independence  which, 
though  orthodox,  is  far  from  gratifying 
Rome.  This  history  is  rapidly  accepted 
as  a masterpiece  throughout  France, 
and  makes  him  universally  known. 
Still  he  wraps  himself  in  his  isolation, 
when  the  fall  of  the  Empire  suddenly 
calls  him  from  his  study,  and  he  has  to 
prevent  the  citizens  of  Mireval  from 
wrecking  their  cathedral  and  insulting 
their  craven  bishop.  Gambetta,  who 
knew  his  father,  and  values  Jourfier 
himself,  procures  that  he  shall  be  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  SylvanSs.  The  mitre, 
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so  passionately  desired  by  Capdepont, 
is  only  a matter  of  terror  and  distrac- 
tion to  Jourfier.  He  is  on  the  point  of 
refusing  it,  when  it  is  pointed  out  to 
him  that  his  episcopal  authority  will 
enable  him  to  make  a successful  stand 
against  the  Orders. 

This  decides  him,  and  he  goes  to  Syl- 
ranes  to  be  consecrated.  But  he  has 
not  yet  been  preconized  by  the  pope, 
and  he  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  lin- 
gering in  his  diocese,  harassing  the  con- 
gregations, who  all  denounce  him  to 
the  pope.  At  length,  in  deep  melan- 
choly and  failing  health,  he  sets  out  for 
Rome,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  delays, 
nconveniences  and  petty  humiliations 
yhich  Rome  knows  how  to  inflict  on 
hose  who  annoy  her.  The  pope  sees 
lim,  but  without  geniality;  he  has  to 
“ndure  an  interview  with  the  Prefect 
>f  the  Congregations,  Cardinal  Finella, 
n which  the  pride  of  Lucifer  is  crushed 
ike  a pebble  under  a hammer.  He  is 
►reconized,  but  in  the  most  scornful 
ray,  on  sufferance,  because  Rome  does 
ot  find  it  convenient  to  embroil  herself 
vith  the  French  Republic,  and  he  re- 


our  sympathy,  and  internal  evidence  is 
not  wanting  to  show  that  Fabre,  having 
brought  his  Gallican  professor  of  his- 
tory to  the  prelacy,  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  him  then.  To  make 
him  mad  and  tumble  him  over  a para- 
pet seems  inadequate  to  the  patient 
reader,  who  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  problems  pre- 
sented. But  the  early  portions  of  the 
book  are  excellent  indeed.  Some  of  the 
episodes  which  soften  and  humanize  the 
seventy  of  the  central  interest  are 
charming:  the  career  of  Jourfier’ s be- 
loved nephew,  the  Abb6  Jean  Mantag- 
nol,  who  is  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  last  is  positively 
kidnapped  by  them  from  the  clutches 
of  his  terrible  uncle;  the  gentle  old 
arch-priest  Rupert,  always  in  a flutter 
of  timidity,  yet  with  the  loyalty  of 
steel,  the  Canon  Coulazou,  who  watches 
Jourfier  with  the  devotion  of  a dog 
through  his  long  misanthropic  trances. 
“Lucifer”  is  an  enchanting  gallery  of 
serious  clerical  portraits. 

iii. 


arns,  a broken  man,  to  SylvanSs. 
Aen  his  dearest  friends,  the  amiable 
nd  charming  trio  of  Gallican  canons, 
Tho  have  followed  him  from  Mireval, 
nd  to  find  offices  for  whom  he  has 
)ughly  displaced  Jesuit  fathers,  find 
ie  bishop’s  temper  intolerable.  His 
ilace  is  built,  like  a fortress,  on  a 
>cky  eminence  over  the  city,  and  one 
ild  Christmas  night  the  body  of  the 
'rmented  bishop  is  discovered, 
ushed,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  whether 
suicide  cast  over,  or  flung  by  a false 
ilirious  step  as  he  wandered  in  the 
i in.  This  endless  combat  with  the 
lurch  of  which  he  was  a member  had 
ided,  as  it  was  bound  to  end,  in  mad- 
ss  and  despair. 

As  a psychological  study  “Lucifer” 

, more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  • 
i Abb®  Tigrane,”  because  more  com- 
J;x’  but  it:  is  far  from  being  so  admir- 
! y executed.  As  the  story  proceeds, 

• urfier’s  state  of  soul  somewhat  evades 
^reader.  His  want  of  tact  in  dealing 
uh  his  diocese  and  with  the  pope  are 
s excessive  that  they  deprive  him  of 


But  there  are  other  faces  in  the 
priestly  portrait-gallery  which  Ferdi- 
nand Fabre  has  painted,  and  some  of 
them  more  lovable  than  those  of 
Tigrane  and  Lucifer.  To  any  one  who 
desires  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
novelist,  no'  book  can  be  more  warmly 
recommended  than  that  which  bears  the 
title  of  “L’Abbe  Roitelet,”  or,  as  we 
might  put  it,  “The  Rev.  Mr.  Wren” 
(1890).  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
variety  of  those  poverty-stricken  moun- 
tain parishes,  starving  under  the  granite 
peaks  of  the  Cevennes,  which  Fabre 
was  the  first  writer  of  the  imagination 
to  explore;  groups  of  squalid  huts, 
sprinkled  and  tumbled  about  rocky 
slopes,  which  hang  perilously  over 
ravines  split  by  tumultuous  rivulets 
that  race  in  uproar  down  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Orb  or  the  Tarn.  Here  we  dis- 
cover, assiduously  but  wearily  devoted 
to  the  service  of  these  parched  com- 
munities, the  Abbe  Cyprien  Coupiac, 
called  Roitelet,  or  the  Wren,  because  he 
is  the  smallest  priest  in  any  diocese  of 
France.  This  tiny  little  man,  a peasant 
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in  his  simplicity  and  his  shyness,  has 
one  ungovernable  passion,  which  got 
him  into  trouble  in  his  student-days  at 
Montpelier,  and  does  his  reputation 
wrong  even  among  the  rocks  of  the 
black  Espinouze:  that  is  his  infatuation 
for  all  kinds  of  birds.  He  is  like  St. 
Bonaventura,  who  loved  all  flying 
things  that  drink  the  light,  rorem  btoen- 
tes  atque  lumen ; but  he  goes  farther,  for 
he  loves  them  to  the  neglect  of  his 
duties. 

Complaints  are  made  of  Coupiac’ s in- 
tense devotion  to  his  aviary,  and  he  is 
rudely  moved  to  a still  more  distant 
parish;  but  even  here  a flight  of  what 
seem  to  be  Pallas’s  sand-grouse  is  his 
ruin.  He  is  summoned  before  the 
bishop  at  Montpelier,  and  thither  goes 
the  little  trembling  man,  a mere  wren 
of  humanity,  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
quaint  and  innocent  vice.  Happily,  the 
bishop  is  a man  of  the  world,  less  nar- 
row than  his  subalterns,  and  in  a most 
charming  scene  he  comforts  the  little 
ornithological  penitent,  and  even  brings 
him  down  from  his  terrible  exile  among 
the  rocks  to  a small  and  poor  but  genial 
parish  in  the  chestnut  woodlands 
among  his  own  folk,  where  he  can  be 
happy.  For  a while  the  Abbe  Coupiac 
is  very  careful  to  avoid  all  vogelweiden 
or  places  where  birds  do  congregate, 
and  when  he  meets  a goldfinch  or  a wry- 
neck is  most  particular  to  look  in  the 
opposite  direction;  but  in  the  process  of 
time  he  succumbs,  and  his  manse  be- 
comes an  aviary,  like  its  predecessors. 
A terrible  lesson  cures  the  poor  little 
man  at  last.  An  eagle  is  caught  alive 
in  his  parish,  and  he  cannot  resist  un- 
dertaking to  cure  its  broken  wing.  He 
does  so,  and  with  such  success  that  he 
loses  his  heart  to  this  enormous  pet. 
Alas!  the  affection  is  not  reciprocated, 
and  one  morning,  without  any  warning, 
the  eagle  picks  out  one  of  the  abba’s 
eyes.  With  some  difficulty  Coupiac  is 
safely  nursed  to  health  again,  but  his 
love  of  birds  is  gone. 

However,  it  is  his  nature,  shrinking 
from  rough  human  faces,  to  find  conso- 
lation in  his  dumb  parishioners;  he  is 
conscious  of  pain  of  that  “voisinage  et 
cousinage  entre  Vhomme  et  les  autres 


animaux”  of  which  Cbarron,  the  friend  •: 
of  Montaigne,  speaks.  So  he  extends  a 
fatherly,  clerical  protection  over  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  Cabrerolles,  and  he  j 
revives  a quaint  and  obsolescent  cus- 
tom by  which,  on  Christmas  night,  the  j 
Cevenol  cattle  are  brought  to  the  door  j 
of  their  parish  church  to  listen  to  the 
service,  and  afterwards  to  be  blessed 
by  the  priest.  The  book  ends  with  a j 
sort  of  canticle  of  yule-tide,  in  which 
the  patient  kine,  with  faint  tramplings  J 
and  lowings,  take  modestly  their  ap- 
pointed part;  and  these  rites  at  the  mid- 
night mass  are  described  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  might  have  described  ; 
them  if  Dorchester  had  been  Bedarieux.  j 
In  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  little  I 
novel  Ferdinand  Fabre  is  combating  j 
what  he  paints  as  a besetting  sin  of  his 
beloved  Cdvenols— their  indifference  i 
and  even  cruelty  to  animals  and  birds, 
from  which  the  very  clergy  seem  to  he 
not  always  exempt. 

To  yet  another  of  his  exclusively 
clerical  novels  but  brief  reference  must 
here  be  made,  although  it  has  been  a 
general  favorite.  In  “Mon  Oncle  Celes- 
tin”  (1881)  we  have  a study  of  the  en- 
tirely single  and  tender-hearted  country 
priest— a Tertullian  in  the  pulpit,  an  in- 
fant out  of  it,  a creature  all  compact  of 
spiritual  and  puerile  qualities.  His  in 
nocent  benevolence  leads  him  blindfold 
to  a deplorable  scandal,  his  inexperi- 
ence to  a terrible  quarrel  with  a rival 
archaeologist,  who  drives  Celestin  al- 
most to  desperation.  His  enemies  al 
length  push  him  so  far  that  they  deter 
mine  the  bishop  to  interdict  him  o 
sacris;  but  his  health  has  long  been  un- 
dermined, and  he  is  fortunate  in  dyin£ 
just  before  this  terrible  news  can  b< 
broken  to  him.  This  tragic  story  if 
laid  in  scenes  of  extraordinary  physica 
beauty;  in  no  book  of  his  has  Fabr< 
contrived  to  paint  the  sublime  an* 
varied  landscape  of  the  C6vennes  ii 
more  delicious  colors.  In  C61estin,  wli 
has  the  charge  of  a youthful  and  ec 
thusiastically  devoted  nephew,  Fabr 
has  unquestionably  had  recourse  to  hi 
recollections  of  the  life  at  Campion 
when  he  was  a child,  in  the  compan 
of  his  sainted  uncle,  the  Abb6  Fulcrai 
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In  the  whole  company  of  Ferdinand 
Sabre’s  priests  the  reader  will  not  find 
he  type  which  he  will  perhaps  most 
onfidently  await— that,  namely,  of  the 
leric  who  is  untrue  to  his  vows  of  chas- 
ity.  There  is  here  no  AbM  Mouret 
aught  in  the  mesh  of  physical  pleas- 
ures, and  atoning  for  his  “faute”  in  a 
'inchbeck  Garden  of  Eden.  The  im- 
iure  priest,  according  to  Fabre,  is  a 
ream  of  the  Voltairean  imagination, 
[is  churchmen  are  sternly  celibate; 
heir  first  and  most  inevitable  duty  has 
ee:n  to  conquer  the  flesh  at  the  price  of 
[heir  blood;  as  he  conceives  them,  there 
5 no  place  in  their  thoughts  at  all  for 
ae  movements  of  a vain  concupiscence, 
he  solitary  shadow  of  the  Abbe  Vig- 
erte,  unfrocked  for  sins  of  this  class, 
oes  indeed  flit  across  the  background 
f “Lucifer,”  but  only  as  a horror  and  a 
ortent.  In  some  of  these  priests,  as 
ley  grow  middle-aged,  there  comes 
mt  terror  of  women  which  M.  Anatole 
ranee  notes  so  amusingly  in  “Le  Man- 
equin  d’Osier.”  The  austere  Abbe 
ourfier  trembles  in  all  his  limbs  when 
woman,  even  an  old  peasant-wife, 
alls  him  into  the  confessional.  He 
beys  the  call,  but  he  would  rather  be 
)ld  to  climb  the  snowy  peak  of  the 
ighest  CSvennes  and  stay  there. 

‘To  make  such  characters  attractive 
nd  entertaining  is,  manifestly,  ex- 
emely  difficult.  Fabre  succeeds  in 
Ding  it  by  means  of  his  tact,  his  ex- 
rustive  knowledge  of  varieties  of  the 
erical  species,  and,  most  of  all,  per- 
aps,  by  the  intensity  of  his  own  curi- 
fity.  His  attitude  towards  his  crea- 
ons  becomes,  at  critical  moments,  very 
musing.  “The  reader  will  hardly 
•edit  what  was  his  horrible  reply,” 
abre  will  say,  or  “How  can  we  explain 
ich  an  extreme  violence  in  our  prin- 
pal  personage?”  He  forgets  that 
lese  people  are  imaginary,  and  he  calls 
pon  us,  with  eager  complacency,  to 
Dserve  what  strange  things  they  are 
tying  and  doing.  His  vivacious  sin- 
'rity  permits  him  to  put  forth  with 
lccess  novel  after  novel,  from  which 
ie  female  element  is  entirely  excluded. 

1 his  principal  books  love  is  not  men- 
bned,  and  women  take  no  part  at  all. 


“Mon  Oncle  Celestin”  is  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, because  the  female  figures  in- 
troduced are  those  of  a spiteful  virago 
and  a girl  of  clouded  intelligence,  who 
are  merely  machines  to  lift  into  higher 
prominence  the  sufferings  and  the  lus- 
trous virtues  of  the  Abbe  Celestin. 
Through  the  dramatic  excitement,  the 
nerve-storm  of  “L’Abbe  Tigrane”  there 
never  is  visible  so  much  as  the  flutter  of 
a petticoat;  in  “Lucifer,”  the  interesting 
and  pathetic  chapter  on  the  text  Domine, 
ad  adjuvandum  me  festina  dismisses  the 
subject  in  a manner  which  gives  no  en- 
couragement to  levity.  Those  who 
wish  to  laugh  with  Ariosto  or  to  snig- 
ger with  Aretine  must  not  come  to  Fer- 
dinand Fabre.  He  has  not  faith,  he 
pretends  to  no  vocation;  but  that  relig- 
ious life  upon  which  he  looks  back  in 
a sort  of  ceaseless  nostalgia  confronts 
him  in  its  purest  and  most  loyal  aspect. 

IV. 

The  priest  is  not  absolutely  the  only 
subject  which  preoccupies  Ferdinand 
Fabre;  he  is  interested  in  the  truant 
also.  Wild  nature  is,  in  his  eyes,  the 
great  and  most  dangerous  rival  of  the 
seminary,  and  has  its  notable  victories. 
One  of  the  prettiest  books  of  his  later 
years,  “Monsieur  Jean”  (1886),  tells 
how  a precocious  boy,  brought  up  in 
the  manse  of  Camplong— at  last  Fabre 
inextricably  confounded  autobiography 
with  fiction— is  tempted  to  go  off  on  an 
innocent  excursion  with  a fiery-blooded 
gipsy  girl  called  Mariette.  The  whole 
novel  is  occupied  by  a recital  of  what 
they  saw  and  what  they  did  during 
their  two  days’  escapade,  and  offers  the 
author  one  of  those  opportunities  which 
he  loves  for  dealing  almost  in  an  excess 
of  naivete  with  the  incidents  of  a pas- 
toral life.  Less  pretty,  and  less  com- 
plete, but  treated  with  greater  force 
and  conviction,  is  the  tale  of  “Toussaint 
Galabru”  (1887),  which  tells  how  a good 
little  boy  of  twelve  years  old  fell  into 
the  grievous  sin  of  going  a-poaching  on 
Sunday  morning  with  two  desperate 
characters  who  were  more  than  old 
enough  to  know  better.  The  story  it- 
self is  nothing.  What  is  delicious  is  the 
reflection  of  the  boy’s  candid  and  timid 
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but  adventurous  soul,  and  tne  passage 
before  bis  eyes  of  the  innumerable 
creatures  of  the  woodland.  At  every 
step  there  is  a stir  in  the  oleanders  or  a 
flutter  among  the  chestnut-leaves,  and 
ever  and  anon,  through  a break  in  the 
copses,  there  peep  forth  against  the 
rich,  blue  sky  tne  white  peaks  of  the 
mountains.  “Toussaint  Galabru”  is  the 
only  book  known  to  me  in  the  French 
language  which  might  really  have  been 
written  by  Richard  Jefferies,  with  some 
revision,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy. 

One  curious  book  by  Ferdinand  Fabre 
demands  mention  in  a general  survey  of 
his  work.  It  stands  quite  apart,  in  one 
sense,  from  his  customary  labors;  in 
another  sense  it  offers  the  quintessence 
of  them.  The  only  story  which  he  has 
published  in  which  everything  is  sacri- 
ficed to  beauty  of  form  is  ’ Le  Chevrier” 
(1867),  which  deserves  a term  commonly 
misused,  and  always  dubious;  it  may  be 
called  a “prose-poem.”  In  his  other 
books  the  style  is  sturdy,  rustic  and 
plain,  with  frequent  use  of  patois  and  a 
certain  thickness  or  heaviness  of  ex- 
pression. His  phrases  are  abrupt,  not 
always  quite  lucid;  there  can  be  no 
question,  although  he  protested  vio- 
lently against  the  attribution,  that 
Fabre  studied  the  manner  of  Balzac, 
not  always  to  his  advantage.  But  in 
“Le  Chevrier”— which  is  a sort  of  dis- 
couraged “Daphnis  and  Chloe”  of  the 
C6vennes— he  deliberately  composed  a 
work  in  modulated  and  elaborate  num- 
bers. It  might  be  the  translation  of  a 
poem  in  Provencal  or  Spanish;  we  seem 
in  reading  it  to  divine  the  vanished  form 
of  verse. 

It  is,  moreover,  written  in  a highly 
artificial  language,  partly  in  Cevenol 
patois,  partly  in  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  imitated,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
style  of  Amyot  and  Montaigne.  “Le 
Chevrier”  begins,  in  ordinary  French, 
by  describing  how  the  author  goes  up 
into  the  Larzac,  a bleak  little  plateau 
that  smells  of  rosemary  and  wild 
thyme  in  the  gorges  of  the  High  C6- 
vennes,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  hares, 
and  how  he  takes  with  him  an  elderly 
goatherd,  Eran  Erembert,  famous  for 


his  skill  in  sport.  But  one  day  the 
snow  shuts  them  up  in  the  farmhouse, 
and  Eran  is  cajoled  into  telling  his  life’s 
history.  This  he  does  in  the  aforesaid 
mixture  of  patois  and  Renaissance 
French,  fairly  but  not  invariably  sus- 
tained. It  is  a story  of  passionate  love, 
ill-requited.  Eran  has  loved  a pretty 
foundling,  called  Felice,  but  she  pre- 
fers his  master’s  son,  a handsome  ne’er- 
do-weel,  called  FrSdery,  whom  she  mar- 
ries. Eran  turns  from  her  to  Frangon, 
a still  more  beautiful  but  worthless 
girl,  and  wastes  his  life  with  her. 
FredSry  dies  at  last,  and  Eran  con- 
strains Felice  to  marry  him;  but  her 
heart  is  elsewhere,  and  she  drowns  her 
self.  It  is  a sad,  impassioned  tale,  em 
broidered  on  every  page  with  love  ol 
the  High  Cevenol  country  and  know! 
edge  of  its  pastoral  rites  and  cus 
toms. 

The  scene  is  curious,  because  of  its 
various  elements.  The  snow,  congeal 
ing  around  a neighboring  peak  in  th< 
Larzac,  falls  upon  the  branches  of  i 
date-palm  in  the  court-yard  of  th< 
farmhouse  at  Mirande,  and  on  the  pea 
cocks,  humped  up  and  ruffled  in  It 
branches.  But  through  all  the  picture 
with  its  incongruities  of  a southeri 
mountain  country,  moves  the  cabrade 
the  docile  flock  of  goats,  with  Sacripant 
a noble  pedigree  billy,  at  their  head 
and  these  animals,  closely  attendiDj 
upon  Eran  their  herd,  seem  to  form  s 
chorus  in  the  classico-rustic  tragedy 
And  all  the  country,  bare  as  it  is,  i; 
eminently  giboyeux;  it  stirs  and  rustle 
with  the  incessant  movement  of  thos 
living  creatures  which  Ferdinam 
Fabre  loves  to  describe.  And  here,  fo 
once,  he  gives  himself  up  to  tb 
primitive  powers  of  love;  the  pries 
is  kept  out  of  sight,  or  scarcely  mar 
the  rich  fermentation  of  life  wit' 
glimpses  of  his  soutane  and  hi 
crucifix. 

“Le  Chevrier”  has  never  enjoyed  an 
success  in  France,  where  its  archai 
pastoralism  was  misapprehended  fror 
the  first.  But  it  was  much  admired  b 
Walter  Pater,  who  once  went  so  far  a 
to  talk  about  translating  it.  The  novo 
ist  of  the  C6vennes  had  an  early  an 
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ardent  reader  in  Pater,  to  whom  I owe 
my  own  introduction  to  Ferdinand 
Fabre.  Unfortunately,  the  only  indica- 
tion of  this  interest  which  survives,  as 
far  as  I know,  is  an  article  ih  the  pri- 
vately printed  “Essays  from  the  Guar- 
dian,” where  Pater  reviews  one  of 
Fabre’s  weakest  works,  the  novel  called 
‘Narine”  (1889).  He  says  some  delicate 
.kings  about  this  idyllic  tale,  which  he 
ngeniously  calls  “a  symphony  in  cher- 
•ies  and  goldfinches.”  But  what  one 
vould  have  welcomed  would  have  been 
i serious  examination  of  one  of  the 
treat  celibate  novels,  “L’Abbe  Tigrane” 
)r  “Lucifer.”  The  former  of  these,  I 
mow,  attracted  him  almost  more  than 
my  other  recent  French  work  in  fiction. 
le  found,  as  Taine  did,  a solid  psycho- 
ogical  value  in  these  studies  of  the 
trictly  ecclesiastical  passions— the 
ealousies,  the  ambitions,  the  violent 
nd  masterful  movements  of  types  that 
vere  exclusively  clerical.  And  the 
rtruggle  which  is  the  incident  of  life 
eally  important  to  Fabre,  the  tension 
aused  by  the  divine  “vocation”  on  the 
ne  hand  and  the  cry  of  physical  nature 
n the  other,  this  was  of  the  highest 
uterest  to  Pater  also.  He  was  de- 
,ighted,  moreover,  with  the  upland 
reshness,  the  shrewd  and  cleanly 
►rightness  of  Fabre’s  country  stories, 

0 infinitely  removed  from  what  we 
adolently  conceive  that  we  shall  find  in 
j “French  novel.” 

An  English  writer,  of  higher  rank 
ban  Fabre,  was  revealing  the  Cevennes 
d English  readers  just  when  the 
Yenchman  was  publishing  his  early 
,'ooks.  If  we  have  been  reading  “Le 
’hevrier,”  it  will  be  found  amusing  to 
ike  up  again  the  “Through  the 
’Svennes  with  a Donkey”  of  Robert 
'°uis  Stevenson.  The  route  which  the 
cotchman  took  was  from  Le  Monastier 
5 Alais,  across  the  north-eastern  portion 
f the  mountain-range,  while  Fabre  al- 
lost  exclusively  haunts  the  south- 
western slopes  in  the  Herault.  Ste- 
enson  brings  before  us  a bleak  and 
rubborn  landscape,  far  less  genial  than 
ic  wooded  uplands  of  B6darieux.  But 
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bare  moors  on  the  tops  of  the  Cevennes 
are  the  same  in  each  case,  and  when  we 
read  Stevenson’s  rhapsody  on  the  view 
from  the  high  ridge  of  the  Mimerte,  it 
might  well  be  a page  translated  from 
one  of  the  novels  of  Ferdinand  Fabre. 
But  the  closest  parallel  with  the 
Frenchman  is  always  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  whom  in  his  rustic  chapters  he 
closely  resembles  even  in  style.  Yet 
here  again  we  have  the  national  advan- 
tage, since  Fabre  has  no  humor,  or  ex- 
ceedingly little. 

Fabre  is  a solitary,  stationary  figure 
in  the  current  history  of  French  litera- 
ture. He  is  the  gauche  and  somewhat 
suspicious  country  bumpkin  in  the 
urban  congregation  of  the  wits.  He  has 
not  a word  to  say  about  “schools”  and 
“tendencies;”  he  is  not  an  adept  in 
nevrosiU  d' artiste.  It  is  odd  to  think  of 
this  rugged  Cevenol  as  a contemporary 
of  Daudet  and  Goncourt,  Sardou  and 
Bourget;  he  has  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  them.  You  must  be  in- 
terested in  his  affairs,  for  he  pretends 
to  no  interest  in  yours.  Like  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling’s  “Native-Born,”  Ferdi- 
nand Fabre  seems  to  say,  “Let  a fellow 
sing  of  the  little  things  he  cares  about;’' 
and  what  these  are  we  have  seen. 
They  are  found  among  the  winding 
paths  that  lead  up  through  the  oleander- 
marshes,  through  the  vineyards, 
through  the  chestnuts,  to  the  moor- 
lands and  the  windy  peaks;  they  are 
walking  beside  the  patient  flocks  of 
goats,  when  Sacripant  is  marching  at 
their  head;  they  are  the  poachers  and 
the  reapers,  the  begging  friars  and  the 
sportsmen,  all  the  quiet,  rude  popula- 
tion of  those  shrouded  hamlets  of  the 
Herault.  Most  of  all  they  are  those 
abbes  and  canons,  those  humble, 
tremulous  parish  priests  and  benevo- 
lently arrogant  prelates,  whom  he  un- 
derstands more  intimately  than  any 
other  author  has  done  who  has  ever 
written.  Persuade  him  to  speak  to  you 
of  these,  and  you  will  be  enchanted; 
yet  never  forget  that  his  themes  are 
limited  and  his  mode  of  delivery 
monotonous. 
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SKETCHES.1 

BY  PAUL  BOURGET. 

IV. 

During  the  Battle. — Julien  Dor- 
senne’s  Story. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Mar  chant. 

Part  I. 

I propose  to  narrate  certain  episodes 
of  the  war  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing that  terrible  week  in  May,  1871, 
of  which  I chanced  to  be  an  eye-witness 
at  the  time  when  the  brave  little  chas- 
seurs stormed  the  Pantheon  quarter 
and  took  it  from  the  insurgents.  These 
incidents,  which  occurred  twenty-five 
years  ago,  are  as  distinct  in  my  memory 
as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday. 
Why  have  I not  written  them  out  be- 
fore? Perhaps  because  of  their  very 
distinctness,  which  renders  absolutely 
present  to  me,  as  in  a hallucination, 
certain  most  frightful  hours  of  my 
boyhood,  which  gave  to  me — a lad, 
scarcely  more  than  a child — a too  early 
revelation  of  the  ferocity  of  life.  Still, 
it  is  true  that  time  has  done  its  work 
upon  these  reminiscences.  While  it  has 
not  at  all  diminished  the  sensation  of 
horror,  that  strong  teacher  of  scepti- 
cism has  shown  me  their  ironical  side, 
which,  in  itself,  relieves  the  tragic  ele- 
ment. When  I hear  men  deplore  the 
possibility  of  future  revolutions  and 
the  danger  which  they  will  bring  to  the 
old,  battered,  but  sheltering  edifice  of 
our  civilization,  I think  of  these  epi- 
sodes, and,  while  finding  cause  for  sad- 
ness in  the  prospect  of  other  social 
wars,  I still  find  cause  for  looking  for- 
ward hopefully  to  the  morrow  of  those 
wars,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
violence.  Certainly,  under  the  civilized 
man  is  hidden  a savage,  only  too  quickly 
aroused— and  what  I shall  relate  shows 
this  very  clearly— but  how  quickly  this 
savage  again  becomes  the  tamed  crea- 
ture that  he  was  before  the  crisis  oc- 
curred! This  is  the  lesson,  or,  as  the 
phrase  used  to  be,  the  moral,  of  my 
story. 

In  the  course  of  that  terrible  month 
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of  May,  which  had,  withal,  its  days  so 
warm  and  luminous  of  springtime  gen- 
tleness, I was  finishing  my  course  in 
philosophy  in  the  Lycee  Louis-le- Grand. 

I attended  these  lectures  as  a day -pupil, 
and  lived  near  by  in  the  annex  of  a 
famous  preparatory  school.  This  annex 
occupied  a building  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  des  Sept-Yoies,  in  a dilapidated  old 
building  adjacent  to  the  school,  and 
known  as  BaldA  It  had  formerly  beeD 
a private  hotel  of  that  name,  and  the 
house,  converted  as  best  it  could  be  tc 
the  uses  of  school-life,  was  a most  in 
credible  congeries  of  corridors  anc 
stairways,  of  large  and  small  class 
rooms,  of  bed-rooms  and  dormitories 
It  was  a populous  place  most  of  the 
year.  The  doctor  had  rooms  on  th< 
ground  floor.  Married  teachers  witl 
their  families  lived  above,  and  so  die 
the  head-waiters,  the  seamstresses,  am 
among  the  pupils,  the  older  lads  in  tht 
departments  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  i 
At  the  time  of  which  I speak — that  is  t< 
say,  towards  the  close  of  the  secern 
siege  of  1871— these  pupils  were,  for  th< 
moment,  only  four  in  number,  and  weri 
under  the  rather  careless  supervision  o 
a sub-master,  forty  years  of  age,  am 
still  a student  in  medicine,  M.  Vin 
cent  Finouy— a poor  drudge  of  a felloe 
who  kept  on  preparing  for  his  examina 
tions  with  as  much  patience  as  if  the 
incessant  roar  of  the  big  guns  was  no 
at  every  moment  giving  notice  to  m 
that  we  were  in  a besieged  city.  One 
adapts  himself  to  everything,  and  whei 
I think  of  this  period,  which  shoulc 
naturally  have  been  full  of  terror 
what  I remember  most  distinctly  is  the 
patient  Finouy,  bent  over  an  atlas  o 
anatomy,  and  ourselves,  leaning  on  oui 
elbows  over  books  on  aesthetics  or  psy 
chology — unless  the  worthy  man  hat 
said  to  us:  “Go  out  into  the  Luxem 
bourg  Garden,  but  try  not  to  meet  the 
vice-principal.” 

The  vice-principal,  M.  Dupuy— knowi 
among  the  boys  as  “Pocket,”  but  win 
can  tell  why? — cared  little  enough  fo 
us — he  who  had  a son  in  the  army  o 
Versailles!  We  made  our  escape,  there 
fore,  into  the  great  garden  of  the  Ru1 
de  Medicis,  a verdant  wilderness,  ful 
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of  the  perfume  of  lilacs.  There  was  no 
longer  any  prohibition  against  walking 
on  the  grass.  We  lay  there  whole 
afternoons,  cutting  certain  recitations— 
those  of  the  sciences  among  others— 
with  delight;  and  we  were  so  young,  so 
inexperienced,  so  little  conscious  of  re- 
alities, that  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  these  improvised  holidays,  and  said 
to  each  other;  “If  it  only  could  last!” 

Of  the  three  comrades  whom  I had 
with  me  during  this  strange  period  of 
the  Commune,  one  was  particularly  dear 
to  me.  He  is  the  only  one  of  whom  I 
shall  speak.  At  present  he  is  dean  of  a 
faculty  of  literature  in  a country  town, 
and  for  reasons  of  discretion  that  will 
become  evident  as  I go  on,  I shall  not 
give  his  real  name,  but  will  call  him 
Jean  Renaud.  He  was  a very  poor  boy, 
a charity  scholar,  who  hoped  to  gain 
the  first  prize  at  the  Concours  and  so  be 
received  into  the  Normal  School.  He 
had  profited  by  the  Amnesty  to  return 
to  his  desk  in  Baldg  and,  especially,  to 
his  seat  in  the  refectory.  He  came 
from  Lyons,  and  he  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary type  I have  ever  met  of 
what  school-boys  call  a “dig.”  Mentally 
dull,  and  without  readiness  or  aptitude 
of  any  kind,  his  prodigious  application 
triumphed  over  the  greatest  obstacles. 
He  was  not  quite  seventeen,  short, 
broad-shouldered,  with  the  dull  com- 
plexion of  an  ill-fed  boy,  and  handsome 
black  eyes,  full  of  fire.  I cannot  give  a 
better  idea  of  his  assiduity  as  a student 
than  by  saying  that  he  took  advantage 
of  the  general  upset  to  improve  himself 
in  Latin  versification,  which  was  his 
weak  point;  and,  having  set  himself  the 
task  of  composing  twenty  lines  a day, 
he  never  once  faded  of  fulfilling  his 
programme — except  during  five  days, 
the  first  five  of  that  week  of  blood. 

For  us,  that  week  began,  oddly 
enough,  with  a lesson  on  the  Categorical 
Imperative  of  Kant!  Our  professor  of 
philosophy,  M.  Emile  Andr&,  was  a Re- 
publican of  the  generation  of  the 
Jacques  and  the  Despois,  more  or  less 
persecuted  after  the  2d  of  December. 
The  crimes  of  the  Communist  insurrec- 
tion touched  him  to  the  quick  in  his 
beloved  Utopian  visions.  He  had  said 


to  us,  early  in  the  month,  with  such  ex- 
treme feeling  that  it  did  not  occur  to  us 
to  laugh  at  it:— 

“Gentlemen,  in  times  like  these  we 
need  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  eternal 
truths.  So  much  disgrace,  so  many 
crimes,  must  not  make  us  doubt  that 
there  is  a good  and  evil,  that  there  are 
duties  and  rights.  Gentlemen,  we  will 
leave  aesthetics  and  turn  to  ethics.” 

I doubt  if  this  excellent  man  at  all 
suspected  how  clear-sighted  we  were. 
He  was  so  undemonstrative,  and  we 
were  such  mere  boys.  We  divined, 
however,  the  tragedy  that  went  on 
within  him,  his  mute  and  poignant  grief 
that  facts  should  thus  disprove  his  irra- 
tional ideas  as  to  the  goodness  of  that 
myriad-headed  monster,  the  people. 
As  for  Renaud,  he  took  his  notes  upon 
ethics  with  the  same  attentive  indiffer- 
ence as  upon  the  lunar  volcanoes  or  the 
religions  of  Oceanica.  At  least  so  I 
judged  from  his  tranquil  demeanor.  I 
was  soon  to  perceive  that  there  was  in 
him  something  more  than  this— a latent 
patriotism,  or  rather,  civism,  that  I had 
not  at  all  suspected. 

The  Monday  morning  lecture  was 
about  to  end  as  usual,  when  the  pro- 
fessor, on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room, 
stopped:— 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “it  is  probable 
we  shall  not  work  this  week.  The  reg- 
ular troops  have  entered  Paris.  There 
will  be  fighting,  and  communication 
will  be  interrupted.  Who  will  live  or 
who  will  die,  we  know  not.  Permit 
me  to  thank  you  for  having  aided  me,  by 
your  fidelity,  to  do  my  duty  during 
these  bitter  days,  I hope  that  we  shall 
see  each  other  once  more.  But  bullets 
and  shells  strike  at  random.  And,  if 
we  are  not  destined  to  meet  again,  re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  man’s  whole 
dignity  consists  in  this — never  to  com- 
promise with  wrong.  Gentlemen,  good- 
bye!” 

I still  see  the  old  man  crossing  the 
court,  after  these  words.  We  looked 
after  him  with  an  emotion  which  the 
boy  next  to  me  rendered  in  school-boy 
slang,  expressive  but  commonplace: 

“I  tell  you,  Julien,  he  isi,  all  the  same, 
a very  chic  type , old  Andre!”  * 
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“There  is  no  doubt,”  I said,  a few 
minutes  later  to  Renaud,  “there’s  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  old  fellow  will  be 
shot  by  the  insurgents  in  less  than  a 
minute  if  he  talks  like  this,  outside. 
And  he  means  all  he  says,  too.  He 
would  die  like  one  of  Plutarch’s  philos- 
ophers. Meanwhile,  shall  we  take  a 
walk  in  the  streets?  We  shall  never 
see  this  thing  a second  time.” 

“I  should  like  to  go,”  Renaud  replied; 
and  without  further  reflection  out  we 
went,  through  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne, 
the  boulevard,  and  the  narrow  streets 
adjacent.  Everything  in  the  picture 
which  met  our  eyes  had  a twofold  char- 
acter of  the  approaching  conflict  and  of 
the  incurable  light-mindedness  of  the 
Parisian  populace.  There  were  no  car- 
riages to  be  seen,  of  course,  and  no  pub- 
lic conveyances,  but  there  was  a crowd 
of  people  idly  walking  about— both  men 
and  women,  too— like  ourselves,  mere 
lookers-on.  Here,  a group  of  National 
Guards  were  going  along,  fully  armed. 
There,  a battery  of  guns  was  on  its  way 
to  some  unknown  destination.  Else- 
where, a row  of  girls  of  the  lowest 
class  were  rambling  on,  arm  in  arm, 
singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Most 
of  the  cafes  were  open,  and  the  little 
wine  shops.  Patrons  were  seated  there 
at  the  tables,  as  usual.  In  larger  shops, 
the  shutters  were  partly  closed,  as  if 
the  owner  was  ready  at  any  instant  to 
retire  completely  into  his  fragile 
wooden  shell.  The  morning  was  bright 
and  fine,  and  all  these  people  had  an  air 
of  cheerful  expectation,  rather  than  of 
tragic  terror.  If  I remember  correctly 
—and  I have  no  doubt  that  I do— one 
thing  that  we  observed  struck  us 
forcibly— both  Renaud  and  myself:  the 
only  faces  that  had  a determined— 
really,  a savage— look  were  those  of  the 
very  old,  or  the  very  young,  National 
Guards.  We  saw  a dozen  who  were  of 
our  own  age;  and  their  evident  nervous 
excitement  announced  a fixed  deter- 
mination to  conquer  or  die.  And  we 
two  boys  went  along  through  the 
crowd,  wearing  our  school-uniform  caps 
with  their  gold  braid,  and  carrying  our 
portfolio®  of  enamelled  leather  under 
our  arms,  stopping  now  and  then,  loiter- 


ing, talking,  with  an  unconsciousness  of 
the  situation  which  was  to  be  changed 
before  we  came  back.  We  went  down 
from  Louis-le-Grand  to  the  quay  by 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  returning 
by  the  boulevard  and  the  little  streets 
parallel  to  the  Rue  Soufflot.  When  we 
were  opposite  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  a 
disastrous  idea  induced  us  to  approach 
an  enormous  barricade  which  was  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  entrance 
to  the  place.  It  connected  the  buildings 
of  the  Ecole  de  Droit  with  those  of  the 
Mairie.  The  insurgents  were  working 
at  it  with  feverish  activity.  Some  of 
them,  with  picks,  were  digging  out  pav- 
ing-stones, while  others  added  these 
stones  to  the  heap,  taking  care  to  form 
angles,  as  in  a real  redoubt.  The  side- 
walk was  still  open  on  both  sides,  and 
to  each  new  passer-by  a soldier  said  the 
same  sentence:— 

“Citizen,  a paving-stone.” 

The  passer-by,  of  whatever  station  in 
life,  regularly  looked  at  the  man  with 
hesitation,  then,  as  regularly,  stooped, 
picked  up  the  stone  and  added  it  to  the 
already  formidable  heap;  and,  no  less 
regularly,  the  permanent  laborers  at  this 
improvised  bastion  rallied  the  chance 
laborer  upon  his  awkwardness,  with 
that  joking  spirit  which,  even  in  a revo- 
lution, the  French  never  lose,  and  there 
were  remarks  like  this:— 

“Take  care  you  don’t  break  it,  old 
man,  it  is  glass!” 

“Here,  Auguste,  look  in  your  pocket; 
this  gentleman  wants  a pair  of  gloves!” 
“He  didn’t  even  lay  it  true,  the  good- 
for-nothing!” 

“Well  done!  That’s  laid  well.  He’s 
one  of  us!” 

I can  still  hear  these  exclamations, 
and  others  like  them.  More  distinct  yet 
is  the  voice  of  a National  Guard,  who 
looked  at  us  for  a few  minutes,  then 
spoke  roughly:— 

“Here,  youngsters,  have  you  put  your 
stones  there  like  the  rest?” 

‘We  came  up  the  Rue  Goujas,”  I re- 
plied: “we  did  not  go  past  the  barri- 
cade.” 

“And  if  we  had  gone  past  it,  we  should 
not  have  put  on  a stone,”  Renaud  said, 
and  he  looked  the  other  in  the  f a ce.  I saw 
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a savage  smile  come  over  the  wrinkled 
countenance  of  the  National  Guard— ah! 
the  hateful  and  starved  mask  of  the 
man!— and  throwing  down  his  gun,  he 
seized  us,  Renaud  and  myself,  by  the 
shoulders,  appealing  violently  to  the  in- 
surgents, who  crowded  suddenly  around 
us:— 

“Here,  you!”  he  cried,  “come  and  take 
these  young  citizens  and  set  them  at 
work  directly!  They  don’t  wish  to 
handle  paving-stones  like  honest  boys! 

Set  ’em  at  work,  the  little  villains ” 

“We  will  not  lay  paving-stones,” 
Renaud  said,  struggling  to  get  free;  and 
I joined  in:  “Let  us  alone!  We  will  not 
lay  the  stones ” 

“You  will  not?”  a young  man  said, 
who  had  a gun  in  his  hand.  He  made  a 
threatening  gesture  towards  Renaud, 
who  was  nearest  to  him.  The  point  of 
his  sabre-bayonet  grazed  my  school- 
mate’s portfolio.  Renaud  had  started 
|back  with  an  instinctive  movement,  and 
turning  to  the  National  Guards,  gath- 
ered around  him,  he  cried  to  them:— 
“Assassins!  assassins!  you  are  assas- 
sins!” 

“Here!  what  is  the  matter?”  a man 
said,  making  his  way  through  the 
rowd.  Rows  of  braid  on  his  sleeves 
Lowed  that  he  was  in  some  authority, 
de  also  seemed  to  be  popular  with  the 
aen,  for  their  threatening  outcries 
eased  at  his  approach.  He  was  a man 
f forty.  His  refined  and  anxious  face 
rew  still  more  anxious  when  the  old- 
st  of  the  National  Guards,  he  who  still 
eld  us  by  the  shoulders,  explained  the 
flatter  to  him. 

“Whence  do  you  come,  gentlemen?” 
e said  to  us,  in  an  imperative  tone,  but 
ith  affected  politeness.  And  when  we 
ad  explained  to  him  that  we  were  on 
ui  way  back  to  school,  he  shrugged  his 
boulders  with  an  air  of  contempt: — 
“Release  these  gentlemen,  Hardy,”  he 
lid;  then,  turning  to  us,  he  continued: 
You  will  lay  your  two  stones,  or  I 
13 11  have  you  arrested.  It  is  the  order, 
id  you  must  obey.  Do  you  think  that 
enjoy  this,  myself?  I am  a watch- 
aker,  gentlemen;  I have  left  my 
>use,  never  to  return,  probably-just  as 
was  your  duty  to  leave  your  college. 
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You  must  do  as  I am  doing — serve  the 
people.  What  is  asked  of  you  is  a very 
small  matter,  and  it  is  reasonable.” 

“It  is  not  reasonable,”  Renaud  said, 
“for  we  don’t  think  as  you  do.  I disap- 
prove of  the  Commune,  and  I will  not 
place  a stone.” 

The  man  in  command  turned  towards 
me,  and  as  I made  a sign  of  agreeing 
with  my  friend — 

“As  you  please,  gentlemen,”  he  said. 
“Hardy,  you  will  guard  these  two  citi- 
zens for  me  until  they  obey  orders.” 

Hardy  picked  up  his  gun,  made  a sign 
to  us  to  go  on  before  him,  and  half- 
pushed  us  into  a druggist’s  shop  at  the 
right,  at  the  top  of  the  street  near  the 
mayor’s  ofllce.  The  shop  was  open  and 
abandoned.  A girl  wasthere,cladin  the 
grotesque  uniform  of  a canteen-woman, 
with  a profusion  of  silver  buttons  glit- 
tering on  her  sleeves,  and  frogs  of  gold 
braid  on  her  breast.  Near  her,  on  the 
counter,  lay  a heap  of  army-revolvers 
which  she  was  loading.  She  was 
young,  very  pale,  and  very  pretty.  As 
she  handled  the  cartridges  with  her 
slender  fingers  she  hummed  an  air,  at 
the  moment  in  fashion,  the  famous 
morceau  from  Belle  Helene:— 

“Au  mont  Ida,  trois  deesses—” 

Our  arrival  interrupted  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  her  occupations. 
She  continued  to  sing  in  a low  voice, 
and  to  fill  the  chambers  of  the  re- 
volvers, while  Hardy  explained  to  her 
the  cause  of  our  arrest.  The  only  sign 
of  attention  that  she  gave  was  the  ges- 
ture of  bantering  gracefulness  with 
which  she  accentuated  the  two  lines:— 

“ Evohe , que  ces  deesses 
Ont  de  droles  de  fagons!” 

This  gay  strain  hummed  in  this  shop 
and  at  this  moment — the  occupation  of 
this  pretty  girl — the  barricade  just  out- 
side—we,  poor  schoolboys,  in  our  school- 
uniforms,  with  our  portfolios  under  our 
arms— our  guard  lighting  his  pipe,  his 
gun  leaning  against  the  shop-front— all 
these  details  return  to  me  as  I write, 
and  also  the  amazement  of  Renaud  and 
myself  ten  minutes  later,  at  the  result 
of  our  imprudent  escapade. 
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“Tiens!”  cried  the  girl  suddenly,  and 
she  stopped  singing,  “here’s  something 
new.” 

And  through  the  shop-window  we  saw 
a courier  on  horseback  coming  at  a 
sharp  trot  towards  the  barricade,  and 
soldiers  running  alongside.  Hardy 
could  not  stand  this,  and  followed,  cry- 
ing, as  he  ran  off: — 

“Take  care  of  my  little  citizens,  la 
blonder 

“Get  out  of  this,  boys!”  the  girl  said 
to  us,  the  instant  we  were  left  alone 
with  her,  “and  be  quick  about  it!” 

We  looked  at  her,  and  we  understood 
that  she  was  in  earnest.  What  led  her 
to  do  this?  Whence  this  pity  for  us,  so 
little  in  accord  with  the  cause  she 
served,  and  the  work  she  was  doing,  at 
this  moment?  We  did  not  think  to  ask 
ourselves.  Five  minutes  later,  we  had 
slipped  past  the  barricade,  already  six 
feet  high,  had  reached  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques,  and  then,  once  more,  the 
Lycee  Louis-le-Grand.  To  pass  through 
the  school  and  go  out  by  the  back  door 
which  communicated  with  the  Rue  de 
Reims,  to  creep  back  into  our  old  Balde, 
as  hunted  hares  return  to  their  form, 
this  was  all  done  in  five  minutes  more. 
Only  when  we  were  there,  and  were 
safe  on  the  stairs  leading  to  our  school- 
room, we  had  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
steps,  trembling  in  every  limb.  We  had 
that  subsequent  terror  which  all  nov- 
ices experience,  the  battle  being  over. 

“After  all,”  I said  to  Renaud,  “it  was 
absurd  of  us  not  to  lay  the  stone;  and 

if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  girl ” 

“But,  Dorsenne!”  he  replied,  with  a 
tone  of  surprised  blame,  “and  our 
duty?” 

“Are  you  perfectly  sure  it  was  our 
duty?  If  they  had  shot  us,  that  would 
have  been  one  crime  the  more  for  them, 
and  do  you  think  it  would  have  been 
very  useful  to  France?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  that, 
but  old  Andre  would  have  been  pleased 
with  us.” 

The  discussion  upon  which  we  then 
entered  has  lasted  to  this  day;  whenever 
we  have  met  since,  I have  invariably 
found,  in  these  few  words  that  we  then 
exchanged,  still  another  proof  that  a 
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man  is  himself,  all  through  life. 

I was  already  the  incurable  dilettante 
that  I hope  to  remain  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  and  Renaud  was  the  Puritan  with 
a trace  of  Prud'homme  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be.  But  a Puritan  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  is  somewhat  romantic 
still;  and  our  discussion  of  principles 
quickly  gave  place  to  other  talk  less 
theoretical  in  its  nature.  Our  mysteri- 
ous benefactress  became  its  sole  topic. 
Who  could  she  be?  We  were  still  inno- 
cent boys— with  an  innocence,  ill-con- 
cealed, in  my  case,  by  a cynicism  of  a 
bookish  order,  and  in  the  case  of  Renaud, 
by  a very  comic  affectation  of  misogyny. 
But  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  this  person.  She  was  as- 
suredly a femme  galante.  But  of  what 
class  in  life  ? From  what  motives  had  she 
thrown  herself  into  the  insurrection  so 
far  as  to  take  the  active  part  which  her 
uniform  and  her  occupation  attested: 
Was  it  love  that  impelled  her?  Was  it 
for  the  sake  of  some  Communard  officer 
that  she  incurred  these  perils,  or  was 
she  one  of  those  sincere  revolutionists 
of  whom  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  re 
mains  the  legendary  type?  That  sh< 
was  capable  of  refined  and  generous 
feeling  we  had  ourselves  experienced 
We  repeated  to  each  other:  “At  al 
events,  she  saved  our  lives.”  In  actua 
truth,  we  both  knew  that  this  was  no 
exactly  the  fact.  We  should  not  hav< 
let  ourselves  be  shot,  as  I had  said  jus 
before,  because  we  would  not  do  an  ac 
so  simple  as  that  of  picking  up  a stone 
At  the  last  moment,  we  should  hav 
yielded.  What  she  really  saved  us  fror 
was  this  last  moment— the  humiliatio 
of  abandoning  the  heroic  attitude  as 
sumed  by  me,  I may  as  well  confess,  i 
imitation  of  Renaud,  and  by  him— hi 
reference  to  our  old  professor  had  bi 
trayed  this— through  enthusiasm  for  a 
admired  teacher!  And  we  vied  wit 
each  other  in  praising  the  beauty  of  th 
young  girl.  We  admired  her  pallor,  hi 
blond  hair,  her  blue  eyes,  her  slendi 
fingers,  the  charm  of  distinction  in  b< 
whole  aspect,  even  in  that  place  ax 
among  those  weapons.  Never  had 
seen  my  comrade  so  enthusiastic  in  1 
gard  to  a woman,  and  if  I had  n 
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already  been  sure  of  this,  I should  have 
suspected  it  from  the  persistency  with 
w^h  for  the  next  few  hours  he  kept 
on  humming,  in  a falsetto  voice: — 

“An  mont  Ida,  trois  adesses — ” 

If  that  air,  delicate  yet  coarse— a para- 
dox of  musical  grace  in  a cancan,  a 
Mozart  of  the  cabinet  particulier — had 
appeared  to  me  very  strange  in  a drug- 
gist’s shop  transformed  into  an  arsenal, 
it  was  no  less  so  on  the  lips  of  my  com- 
rade. Neither  gratitude  towards  our 
unknown  preserver,  nor  the  thrill  of 
recent  danger,  nor  the  nearness  of  the 
approaching  conflict,  had  prevented  him 
from  resuming  his  daily  task.  I beheld 
him,  at  the  study-hour  of  seven  o’clock, 
polishing  indefinitely  some  verses  on 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  was  a subject 
given  out  the  preceding  season  by  our 
master,  the  lamented  Gustave  Merlet, 
and  the  piece,  of  ninety  hexameters, 
began  with  this  line,  which  I perceived 
carefully  copied  at  the  head  of  his 
page:— 

‘ Quis  miser  in  sold  solus  spatiatur 
arendV' 

What  a mystery  is  memory,  that  great 
nterior  fresco,  of  which  portions  so 
juickly  become  effaced,  while  others  re- 
nain  so  fresh,  so  living,  so  intact! 
Why  have  the  syllables  combined  by 
uy  patient  friend  in  a line  of  so  poor 
^atinity  forever  clung  in  my  memory? 
}ui8  miser— and  as  I write  the  words, 
live  over  again,  minute  by  minute,  the 
t range  hours  during  which  our  quarter 
>f  the  city  was  taken  by  assault. 
L'hese  hours  were  so  alike,  in  a monot- 
>ny  of  the  horrible,  that  I cannot  at  this 
listance  distribute  them  into  days. 
Vas  it  Monday,  or  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, when,  as  the  magazine  of  the  Lux- 
embourg blew  up,  a whirlwind  swept 
lirough  our  street  and  broke  the  glass 
n all  the  windows?  At  what  moment 
iid  we  rush,  Renaud  and  I,  to  the  high- 
est floor  of  the  Bald6,  to  see  flames 
vrithing  against  the  sky  in  a cloud  of 
moke,  where  the  Louvre  was  burning? 
Lt  what  other  moment  was  it  that  we 
elt  tighten  around  us  the  great  circle 
f rifle-firing  which  now  enclosed  us  on 


every  side?  This  was  a formidable  and 
indescribable  noise  which  was  like  the 
growling  of  thunder  and  like  the  clatter- 
ing of  a mill.  Bugle-calls  innumerable 
rung  out.  They  marked,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  moving  line  of  the  fighting. 
Their  furious  panting  told  the  heat  of 
the  action;  and,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
tinct, strident,  most  sinister  among  all 
these  sinister  sounds,  the  whistling  of  a 
shell  tore  the  air.  At  what  moment  did 
the  first  of  these  shells  describe  its 
curve  above  our  college?  At  what  mo- 
ment did  the  Communists  establish  in 
this  college  a field-hospital,  whose  as- 
sistants, under  the  direction  of  a regi- 
mental surgeon  in  full  unifom,  were 
three  riflemen,  three  nurses  and  ten 
deaf-mutes?  And  was  it  on  the 
Wednesday  or  the  Thursday,  that,  lean- 
ing out  of  the  unglazed  windows  of  our 
third  story,  we  again  beheld  the 
woman  who  had  sent  us  out  of  the 
pharmacy?— but  this  time  she  was  busy 
with  a more  terrible  work  than  that  in 
which  we  had  seen  her  employed. 

The  fighting  had  now  come  much 
nearer  to  us.  The  director  of  the  col- 
lege had  given  orders  that  no  one 
should  gO'  outside  the  Balde  except  to 
come  by  a covered  way  into  the  court 
of  the  great  school,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  masters  and  pupils  that  were 
left  to  him,  about  thirty  in  all,  besides 
those  in  the  annex.  Our  two  comrades 
were  there  also,  but  M.  Finouy,  Renaud 
and  myself  remained  in  our  schoolroom. 
The  others  both  continued  to  work,  as 
far  as  they  were  able.  But  I had  dropped 
all  my  books,  and  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  looking  down  into  the  street, 
which  was,  at  this  moment,  empty. 

Our  house,  as  I have  already  said, 
was  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Reims 
and  the  Rue  des  Sept-Voies,  which  lat- 
ter just  here  widens,  following  the 
Bibliotheque  Sainte-GeneviSve  as  far  as 
the  Pantheon.  This  church  and  its 
square,  in  the  background;  in  the  fore- 
ground, this  street  with  its  sidewalk; 
then  the  Rue  de  Reims,  striking  off 
abruptly,  and  ending  with  a bend  at  its 
other  extremity  at  a narrow  lane — such 
was  the  topography  of  that  part  .of 
Paris.  And  it  renders  intelligible  the 
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scene,  which  I seem  to  witness  at  this 
moment.  It  was  perhaps  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Although  I do  not  re- 
member the  day  of  the  week,  I remem- 
ber plainly  that  we  had  just  come  up 
from  the  noon  meal.  The  Rue  des  Sept- 
Yoies  was  empty,  every  house  was 
shut,  and  the  solitude  seemed  weighted 
with  some  tragic  expectation.  Sud- 
denly I uttered  a cry,  which  made  the 
sub-master  and  my  companion  rush  to 
the  windows.  A man  came  around  the 
corner  of  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte-Gen- 
evieve.  He  came  running  down  the 
sidewalk  towards  us.  It  was  a priest, 
in  cassock,  but  hatless.  At  this  short 
distance,  we  distinguished  the  paleness 
of  his  face,  haggard  with  terror.  He  had 
not  come  twenty-five  steps  when  an- 
other person,  evidently  fiercely  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  came  round  the  same  cor- 
ner. We  recognized — Renaud,  and  I — 
with  a violent  shock  which  made  us 
motionless  there ' at  the  window — the 
same  young  woman  whom  we  had 
seen  loading  revolvers  in  the  phar- 
macy— the  same  who  had  so  spontane- 
ously set  us  free.  She  now  again  held 
a pistol,  but  with  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  using  it.  She  had  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  black  cassock  of  the  fugitive 
than  she  fired,  twice;  each  time,  how- 
ever, the  bullet  went  wide  of  its  mark. 
A third  time  she  pressed  the  trigger, 
but  there  was  no  discharge.  The  re- 
volver was  empty.  The  priest  still  ran. 
The  woman  threw  away  the  weapon 
and  ran  also.  She  caught  her  foot  on 
the  sidewalk  and  fell.  As  she  got  up, 
seeing  that  she  could  not  reach  the 
fugitive,  she  turned  back  towards  the 
square,  crying  out  loudly,  call  after 
call,  doubtless  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
some  other  pursuer.  A National  Guard 
appeared,  who  stopped  to  bring  his 
weapon  to  his  shoulder.  The  ball 
grazed  the  wall  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  Reims,  just  as  the  priest  was  shel- 
tered behind  it.  He  was  now  just  oppo- 
site the  door  of  Balde.  We  knew  that 
this  door  had  been  bolted,  then  secured 
with  its  bar,  by  the  director’s  order, 
since  the  early  morning.  We  were  now 
astounded  to  see  this  door  open,  and  the 
fugitive  rush  in.  Some  one  stood  out- 


side on  the  sidewalk,  in  whom  we  at 
once  recognized  M.  Finouy.  While  we  j 
had  been  looking  on  like  children  at  j 
this  spectacle,  as  if  it  were  indeed  only  I 
a spectacle  to  be  looked  at,  this  insig-  j 
nificant  sub-master  had  run  straight 
into  danger  with  the  impulse  of  a gen- 
erous-hearted man  who  seeks  to  save 
another.  His  conduct  was  such  a re- 
proach to  ours  that  instinctively  we  ran 
down  the  stairs,  four  steps  at  a time,  to 
come  to  his  aid. ' We  reached  the 
ground  floor  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  j 
interview  between  the  sub-master  anc  j 
the  National  Guard,  whose  shot  had  jusl 
missed  the  black  cassock. 

“My  cure  is  here,”  said  the  insurgent  i 
“No  nonsense!  I must  have  him.” 

“He  is  not  here,”  responded  Finouy  ■ 
“It  is  I who  have  just  opened  th(  j 
door.” 

“He  is  not  here?”  said  the  other 
“Very  well!  We  shall  see.”  With  j ' 
blow  from  the  butt  end  of  his  weapoi 
he  knocked  the  sub-master  out  of  hi: 
way,  and  with  the  back  of  his  ham 
did  the  same  for  us,  then  rushed  into  th< 
narrow  court  where,  alas!  the  poo 
priest  had  gone.  Finouy  cried  to  us:- 

“The  door,  close  the  door!” 

Then,  while  we  bolted  and  barred  ii 
he  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the  soldiei 
The  whole  thing  had  passed  so  rapid! 
that  the  fugitive  had  not  even  at 
tempted  to  conceal  himself.  He  had  no 
had  the  time.  He  had  made  the  circui 
of  the  small  enclosure,  running,  am 
finding  a class-room  open,  he  had  eD 
tered.  There  he  had  fallen  on  his  knee 
and  was  praying.  In  this  attitude  th 
soldier  of  the  commune  and  the  sut 
master  discovered  him. 

“He!  abb§!”  cried  the  soldier,  just  a 
we  came  up,  “you’ve  run  enough.  Th 
comrades  are  waiting  for  you.  Com 
back  with  me,  or  I shall  blow  you 
brains  out,”  and  he  made  a gesture  c 
bringing  his  weapon  to  his  shoulder. 

“That  is  not  true,”  said  Finouy,  wit 
calmness  as  notable  as  his  anger  ofte 
was  when  he  censured  our  boyish  o 
fences.  “You  will  not  kill  Monsiev 
l’Abb6!”  and  he  pushed  aside  the  gu 
with  his  hand.  “In  the  first  place,  w 
shall  not  let  him  be  killed  without  <h 


fending  him,  and  also  avenging  him. 
He,  himself,  drew  a revolver  from  his 
pocket,  which  I knew  was  his,  having 
often  seen  it  on  his  desk.  “And,  sup- 
pose you  kill  him,  will  you  tell  me  how 
that  will  help  you  at  all?” 

The  soldier  attempted  to  get  the  use 
of  his  weapon,  but  Finouy  had  made  a 
sign  to  us.  We  three  could  prevent  his 
using  it— and  the  sub-master  continued, 
with  a presence  of  mind  which,  even  in 
these  tragic  circumstances,  astonished 
us:— 

“The  door  is  fastened  behind  you. 
There  are  forty  men  in  this  building. 
They  will  be  here  in  a moment  if  we 
call.  Suppose  that  I miss  my  aim,  and 
that  you  kill  us,  all  four.  Then  you  will 
have  to  get  out,  and  you  will  not  be  able 
to  do  it.  And  if  you  did,  don’t  you  know 
that  you  are  lost?  The  troops  from 
Versailles  will  be  here  to-night,  or  in 
the  morning.  Not  one  of  you  will  es- 
cape. Listen.  I am  the  director  of 
this  college,”  and  as  he  spoke,  he  took 
in  air  of  cold  authority  to  bear  out  his 
fiction,  which  completed  the  effect  his 
words  had  already  produced;  “and  I 
Diedge  you  my  word  of  honor,  if  you 
will  give  up  your  prisoner  to  me,  your 
ife  shall  be  preserved.” 

During  this  conversation  the  priest 
pad  risen  to  his  feet.  He  came  up  to 
is.  I shall  never  forget  the  greyness 
>f  his  face,  which  bore  the  imprint  of 
i death-struggle  of  hours.  We  knew 
ifterwards  that,  seized  by  the  insur- 
gents at  six  in  the  morning,  he  had  been 
Iragged  from  barricade  to  barricade, 
ind  exposed  at  each  retreat  to  the  fire 
>f  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  slacken 
heir  firing.  On  the  Place  du  Panthgon, 
sudden  terror  had  overcome  the  mar- 
yr,  one  of  these  purely  physical  terrors 
vhich  make  men  run,  no  matter 
vhither.  He  had  made  his  escape,  fol- 
ded by  the  woman  whom  we  had  seen 
re  at  him  and  then  slip  upon  the  pave- 
nent,  and  then,  by  the  National  Guard 
rom  whom  our  sub-master  was  now 
ndeavoring  to  snatch  his  victim.  But 
he  priest  had  prayed.  The  spirit  had 
ained  the  mastery  over  the  flesh.  He 
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aid  our  master  in  a dangerous  struggle 
— dangerous  not  merely  to  ourselves.  He 
knew  that  these  desperate  men,  whose 
prisoner  he  had  been,  were  capable  of 
anything  in  these  last  hours— to  savages 
who  had  burned  the  Louvre,  what  could 
it  matter  to  burn  a college? 

'Sir,”  he  said,  addressing  our  self- 
styled  director,  “the  good  God  has  al- 
ready protected  me,  he  will  protect  me 
still.  Iam  not  willing  that  you  should 
risk  for  me  your  own  life,  the  lives  of 
these  boys,  and  of  your  other  pupils.  I 
am  ready  to  return  to  the  barri- 
cade.” 

The  insurgent  had  listened,  first,  to 
M.  Finouy,  and  then  to  the  priest,  his 
face  still  wild  with  the  fever  of  battle. 
However,  something  like  hesitation  be- 
gan 10  show  in  it.  This  man,  of  thirty, 
perhaps,  fair,  stout  and  fresh-colored, 
had  noit  in  his  face  the  uncompromising 
hatred  whose  expression  we  had  seen 
in  the  eyes  of  Hardy.  He  was  doubt- 
less the  humble  employee  or  simple 
Parisian  workman,  without  initiative  or 
resistance,  enrolled  in  the  National 
Guard  during  the  siege,  continuing  to 
serve  under  the  Commune,  naturally, 
for  his  thirty  cents  a day,  and,  natur- 
ally, coming,  in  this  dreadful  warfare 
in  city  streets,  to  this  criminal  attack 
upon  a fugutive  prisoner.  There  was  a 
minute,  without  doubt,  during  this 
scene,  whose  rapidity  and  simplicity  I 
can  but  imperfectly  render— a minute? 
no,  a second— when  a gesture  of  any  one 
of  us,  an  intonation  of  voice,  a look, 
would  have  sufficed  to  throw  him  back 
into  the  same  savage  delirium.  There 
was  another  second,  when  the  resolute 
calmness  of  the  sub-master,  our  youth, 
the  resigned  heroism  of  the  priest,  his 
own  isolated  position,  and  also  a sud- 
denly evolved  hope  of  safety,  re-awak- 
ened in  him  the  well-meaning  fellow  of 
everyday  life.  He  made  no  answer  to 
the  abbe,  but  addressing  M.  Finouy,  he 
said:— 

“It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
M.  le  Directeur;  but  what  about  my 


comrades?” 

“Your  comrades?”  said  the  sub- 
aw  us,  Renaud  and  myself,  two  youths,  master.  “Do  you  suppose  there  is  oneof 
carcely  more  than  children,  about  to  them  who  would  hesitate  about  getting 
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out  of  this  with  a whole  skin  if  he  had 
the  chance?” 

“But  when  I don’t  return  with  my 
man?” 

‘They  will  suppose  that  M.  l’AbbS  has 
made  his  escape,  or  has  been  killed,  and 
that  you  have  been  either  captured  or 
wounded.” 

“And  if  they  come  here  to  look?” 

“They  will  not  come  here.  You  see 
they  have  not  come  yet.  They  will  have 
thought  that  M.  l’Abb€  and  you  went 
down  another  street.  Gome,”  added 
the  tempter,  “after  all,  you  are  not  a 
bad  fellow.  Somewhere  you  have  a 
mother  whom  you  would  like  to  see 
again— a wife,  perhaps— some  one  you 
care  about.  Say  now  that  you  will  give 
me  this  gentleman’s  life,  and  come  with 
me  to  a place  where  I will  hide  you 
safely.  You  must  say  yes  or  no  at 
once;  there  is  not  a moment  to  be 
lost.” 

“Well,  then— yes!”  answered  the  in- 
surgent, after  an  instant’s  silence. 

“Then  follow  me,”  said  M.  Finouy, 
“and  you  also,  M.  l’Abbe.  I shall  con- 
ceal you  both.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  the  soldier  made  a sign  to  the  priest 
to  precede  him.  The  sense  of  social  re- 
spect had  already  reasserted  its  power 
in  his  mind!  The  sub-master  con- 
ducted them  into  a room  in  the  base- 
ment which  served  as  a fencing-school, 
and  sent  us  to  notify  the  director,  giv- 
ing us  the  door-key  of  the  gallery  by 
which  Balde  communicated  with  the 
preparatory  school.  When  we  returned 
with  the  head-master,  Finouy  was 
alone.  He  had  been  on  guard  against 
our  possible  indiscretion,  and  had  ful- 
filled his  promise  during  our  absence. 
And  we  never  knew  in  what  room  or 
cellar  he  had  prudently  shut  up— to- 
gether—the  fugitive  priest  and  his  pur- 
suer. We  understood  only,  from  a few 
words  spoken  by  the  director,  that  the 
promise  given  should  be  kept;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  an  astounding  suc- 
cession of  new  incidents  prevented  us 
from  setting  on  foot  any  investigation 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


From  Leisure  Hour. 

CHESS-PLAYING  TO-DAY. 

Chess  is  generally  regarded  by  the 
uninitiated  as  being  the  dullest  and 
most  selfish  of  games,  an  opinion  which 
is  by  no  means  carefully  withheld  from 
the  players  themselves.  Truly,  as  an 
amusement  or  a mirth-provoking  pas- 
time it  does  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired, and  even  such  a remark  as,  “Just 
look  at  them,  they  have  been  sitting 
there  for  hours  without  speaking!”  is 
often  perfectly  justified.  It  is  hard  to 
say  why  a quiet  and  unobtrusive  de- 
meanor should  evoke  sarcastic  com- 
ment, but  most  chess-players  become 
well  accustomed  to  it,  and  after  all  the 
game  survives.  And  not  only  does  it 
survive,  it  gains  in  popularity  year  by 
year,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
played  to-day  as  compared  with  ten 
years  ago  is  most  remarkable.  Wherein 
does  its  fascination  lie? 

For  one  thing,  chess  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  intellectual  game,  and 
who  does  not  like  to  be  the  follower  of 
that  which  is  intellectual?  It  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  few  games  in  which 
the  players  find  themselves  on  a per- 
fectly equal  footing  at  the  start.  The 
element  of  chance  does  not  enter  in;  the 
one  who  plays  best  wins.  Further, 
though  much  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  game  played  in  moderation  is 
a real  recreation.  Mr.  Potter,  writing 
in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  puts 
this  very  well.  He  says  it  “recreates 
not  so  much  by  way  of  amusement, 
properly  so  termed,  as  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  mental  faculties  and  divert- 
ing them  from  their  accustomed 
grooves.”  Anyone  who  knows  what  it 
is  to  have  a mind  worried  by  business 
or  harassed  by  care  of  any  description 
can  understand  the  value  of  a pastime 
which  can  do  that. 

But  all  these  are  the  more  subtle  at- 
tractions to  the  game.  The  one  su- 
preme attraction  is  the  inexhaustible 
beauty  of  the  game  itself.  The  writer 
has  often  been  asked:  “Don’t  you  find 
that  you  continually  repeat  games  you 
have  played  before?”  Well,  it  has  been 
computed  that  there  are  318,979, 5(14,000 
possible  ways  of  playing  the  first  fow 
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moves  on  each  side,  and,  play  as  often  as 
you  will,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  much  sameness  about  your  games. 
A calculation  as  to  the  number  of  ways 
of  playing  the  first  ten  moves  on  each 
side— less  than  one-third  of  an  ordinary 
game— yields  a modest  total  of  thirty 
figures,  which  would  convey  nothing 
but  bewilderment  to  the  average  mind. 
But  put  in  another  way  we  can  dimly 
perceive  their  significance.  “Consider- 
ing the  population  of  the  world  to  be 
1,483,000,000”  (twenty  years  ago),  “more 
than  211,000,000,000  of  years  would  be 
needed  to  go  through  them  all,  even  if 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  played  without  cessa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  one  set  of  ten  moves 
per  minute.”1  Further  comment  on  the 
inexhaustibility  of  the  game  is  perhaps 
superfluous. 

On  the  beauty  of  chess  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  sufficient  reverence.  It  has 
had  at  least  a thousand  years  in  which 
to  develop,  and  no  player  regards  it 
otherwise  than  as  perfect.  The  keen 
delight  with  which  a hot  attack  is  re- 
pelled is  only  exceeded  by  that  which 
follows  the  discovery  of  a weak  point 
in  your  opponent’s  defence,  and  by  the 
joy  of  concentrating  an  attack  upon 
that  weak  point  and  of  pushing  it  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  Only  those  who 
know  can  understand! 

No  wonder  that  a game  with  such  a 
character  should  be  ardently  practised 
all  the  year  round  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  players  of  every  degree.  For 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
an  opponent  in  the  home  circle,  what 
better  pastime  can  there  be?  For  those 
who  can  seldom  find  an  adversary, 
there  is  the  delight  of  problem  solving, 
or  the  even  more  useful  study  of  some 
published  game.  Others  again  can  fight 
a distant  opponent  by  correspondence; 
while  for  those  who  wish  to  do  battle 
more  promiscuously,  there  are  chess 
clubs  and  resorts  innumerable. 

To  such  an  extent  has  chess  devel- 
oped in  popularity  during  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  number  of  recognized 
chess  clubs  in  London  is  about  three 

1 Mr.  Edwyn  Anthony  in  the  “Chess-Players’ 
Chronicle,”  1878. 


times  what  it  was  in  1887,  and  cannot 
now  be  far  short  of  120.  This  is  with- 
out reckoning  the  numerous  chess  clubs 
which  form  adjuncts  to  various  institu- 
tions, such  as  political  clubs,  working 
men’s  clubs,  church  institutes  and  the 
like.  And  London  does  not  stand  alone 
in  this  respect.  In  the  provinces  a sim- 
ilar increase  has  taken  place,  the  num- 
ber of  clubs  having  risen  from  180  in 
1887  to  at  least  420  in  1897.  An  equally 
significant  fact  is  that  the  average 
membership  has  also  rapidly  grown, 
showing  that  the  new  clubs  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  popular 
demand. 

In  the  early  eighties  there  was  very 
little  inter-club  organization  either  in 
London  or  the  provinces.  In  the  me- 
tropolis a few  club  matches  were 
played,  but  the  only  one  of  much  im- 
portance was  the  annual  encounter  be- 
tween the  St.  George’s  and  the  City  of 
London  Clubs.  Then  the  offer  of  a cup, 
called  the  Baldwin-Hoffer  trophy,  after 
its  donors,  induced  six  or  seven  of  the 
stronger  suburban  clubs  to  enter  into 
rivalry  one  with  another.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  institution  of  the  Surrey 
trophy,  to  be  competed  for  by  Surrey 
clubs  only.  These  competitions  infused 
new  life  into  the  clubs,  and  developed  a 
desire  for  regular  inter-club  competition 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
was  duly  arranged  in  1888,  the  clubs 
being  divided  into  two  classes,  senior 
and  junior.  Five  years  later  a still  fur- 
ther step  was  taken  by  the  formation  of 
the  London  Chess  League,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a yearly  contest  to  be 
played  in  three  divisions,  A,  B,  C.  The 
clubs  in  the  A division  have  to  furnish 
teams  of  twenty  players,  in  the  B divis- 
ion twelve,  and  in  the  C division  eight. 
This  competition  has  proved  to  be  a 
great  success,  and  in  the  present  sea- 
son, 1897-8,  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
clubs  are  taking  part.  Naturally  the 
interest  centres  round  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  A division,  where  the 
chess  played  is  of  a very  high  order, 
many  of  the  games  on  the  top  boards 
being  worthy  of  the  foremost  masters. 

One  very  satisfactory  outcome  of  all 
this  match-playing  has  been  a very 
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much  wider  application  of  the  “time 
limit,”  which  had  only  been  enforced 
in  great  masters’  tournaments  and  in 
isolated  games  of  any  special  impor- 
tance. In  the  ordinary  way  a player 
might  take  ten  minutes — and  as  many 
more  as  he  pleased — over  every  move; 
in  many  games  he  can  and  does  still. 
This  is  all  very  well  if  you  have  a 
whole  evening  and  a night  before  you, 
but  otherwise  one  of  two  things  will 
probably  happen:  either  the  game  will 
result  in  a draw  for  want  of  time  to  de- 
velop it,  or  the  faster  player  will  throw 
it  away  in  sheer  disgust.  After  ana- 
lyzing a position  for  any  length  of  time, 
a player  ought  to  be  able  to  proceed  for 
the  next  few  moves  with  tolerable 
rapidity,  and  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  examining  every  possible  varia- 
tion after  every  move,  the  “time  limit” 
is  introduced.  The  standard  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  chess  ex- 
pected. In  the  great  masters’  tourna- 
ments twenty  moves  in  the  first  hour 
and  fifteen  moves  an  hour  afterwards 
is  the  general  limit.  In  the  league 
matches  twenty-four  moves  an  hour  is 
the  rule,  and  in  some  contests  even 
thirty  is  not  considered  to  be  too  fast. 

A “time  limit”  of  twenty-four  moves 
an  hour  means  that  each  player  has  one 
hour  at  his  disposal  wherein  to  complete 
his  first  twenty-four  moves,  an  hour 
and  a quarter  for  his  first  thirty  moves, 
an  hour  and  a half  for  thirty-six  moves, 
and  so  on.  If  he  has  made  more  than 
the  required  number  in  the  hour,  the 
time  he  has  gained  is  added  on  to  the 
time  allotted  for  the  next  series  of 
moves.  For  instance,  supposing  a 
player  has  made  thirty-six  moves  in  the 
first  hour  and  he  has  a difficult  position 
to  analyze,  he  can  if  he  likes  examine  it 
for  half  an  hour,  and  yet  will  not  have 
exceeded  his  limit  of  thirty-six  moves  in 
an  hour  and  a half.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  a player  exceed  his  “time  limit” 
—that  is,  should  he  have  failed  to  com- 
plete twenty-four  moves  in  the  first 
hour,  or  six  additional  moves  for  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards— he  for- 
feits the  game. 

Hour-glasses  or  “sand-glasses”  were 
formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  meas- 


uring time  at  chess  matches,  but  now 
specially  constructed  clocks  are  in  gen- 
eral use  for  this  purpose.  These  clocks 
consist  of  two  clocks  mounted  on  a com- 
mon base,  which  moves  on  a pivot,  the 
two  clocks  therefore  being  on  the  arms 
of  a sort  of  see-saw.  The  beam  or  base 
is  so  constructed  that  when  one  clock  is 
elevated  it  stands  perfectly  perpendic- 
ular, whilst  the  depressed  clock  lies  over 
at  an  angle.  But  as  the  mechanism  of 
each  clock  is  so  constructed  that  it  only 
moves  when  the  clock  is  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, it  follows  that  when  the  up- 
right clock  is  going  the  depressed  clock 
is  at  rest. 

Another  and  more  modern  variety  has 
the  two  clocks  fixed  on  the  same  level, 
but  with  a small  brass  arm  reaching 
from  the  top  of  one  to  the  top  of  the 
other.  This  arm  acts  on  a pivot,  and  can 
be  brought  down  into  actual  contact 
with  one  clock  at  a time  by  a touch  of 
the  finger.  When  it  is  thus  in  contact, 
by  an  ingenious  device  the  clock  is 
stopped,  and  the  desired  result  is  at- 
tained. The  working  of  the  clocks  dur- 
ing a match  is  simplicity  itself.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  match  the  hands 
of  each  clock  point  to  twelve,  then  at  the 
call  of  “time  to  commence  play,”  the 
clock  of  the  first  player  is  started. 
Then  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  first  move 
he  stops  his  own  clock,  either  by  de- 
pressing it  or  by  touching  the  arm 
referred  to,  the  same  motion  starting  his 
opponent’s  clock;  so  it  goes  on  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  game,  each 
move  being  marked  by  the  stopping  of 
one  clock  and  the  starting  of  the  other. 

To  fight  for  one’s  club  in  matches  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  a chess-play- 
er’s duties.  True,  there  are  a few 
strong  players  who  invariably  decline  to 
take  part  in  these  contests,  and  who 
reserve  their  skill  for  the  club  tourna- 
ments. In  the  one  case  you  play  for  the 
honor  of  your  club,  in  the  other  for  your 
own  reputation.  The  club  secretary 
always  thinks  more  kindly  of  the  man 
who  will  do  both.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a London  chess-player  to  be  a 
member  of  one  or  two  local  clubs,  and 
also  of  one  of  the  more  important  cen- 
tral organizations.  In  the  league  and 
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Surrey  trophy  matches  a man  must  de- 
cide at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
which  of  his  clubs  he  will  fight,  and  he 
must  stick  to  his  choice.  Not  a little 
friction  is  sometimes  caused  by  a val- 
ued member  of  a local  club  turning  up 
to  do  battle  against  it.  But  the  griev- 
ance is  only  imaginary,  for  a man  is 
clearly  at  liberty  to  join  as  many 
clubs  as  he  likes,  and  to  please  himself 
as  to  which  he  will  play  for. 

Of  great  central  clubs  there  are  three: 
the  St.  George’s,  in  St.  James  Street, 
S.W.;  the  City  of  London,  19  Nicholas 
Lane,  E.C.;  and  the  British,  of  White- 
hall Court,  S.W.  The  St.  George’s  is 
the  oldest  existing  chess  club  of  the 
metropolis,  having  been  founded  so  far 
back  as  1845.  It  is  the  club  of  the  “lei- 
sured and  lettered”  class,  and  from  time 
to  time  has  attracted  to  it  many  of  the 
stronger  university  players.  At  one 
time  it  took  the  lead  in  London  chess 
matters,  but  of  late  it  has  not  been  so 
much  in  evidence,  and  its  members  now 
mainly  content  themselves  with  quiet 
afternoon  chess,  though  they  occasion- 
ally still  try  conclusions  with  other  met- 
ropolitan clubs. 

The  City  of  London  Chess  Club  comes 
next  in  point  of  age.  It  was  formed  in 
1852,  and  at  this  moment  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  English  chess  as  a great 
fighting  organization.  It  is  aptly 
named,  for  it  is  and  has  always  been  a 
city  club  for  city  men,  busy  men  all— 
stock-brokers,  merchants,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, managers  and  others,  all  rep- 
resentatives of  the  busy  hive  wherein 
they  toil.  In  every  way  the  “City”  is  a 
great  chess  institution,  great  alike  in  its 
membership,  its  aggregate  playing 
strength  and  its  enthusiasm  for  the 
game.  Its  membership  totals  up  to 
something  like  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  it  is  ready  to  play  a match,  one  hun- 
dred a side,  with  any  chess  club  or 
organization  in  the  world.  The  quality 
of  the  play  in  its  championship  tourna- 
ment, and  in  the  first-class  sections  of 
its  great  winter  tournament,  is  of  the 
highest;  and  what  the  “old  City” 
can  do  when  put  upon  its  mettle  was 
fully  shown  some  little  time  ago  when 
a team  of  master  players  (including 


Lasker)  could  do  no  more  than  effect  a 
draw  against  a team  of  “City”  players. 

We  next  come  to  the  British  Chess 
Club,  which  was  founded  in  1885.  The 
British  is  much  less  a fighting  club  than 
a great  gathering-place  for  the  wealthy 
middle-class  chess-player,  who  loves  his 
dinner  as  well  as  his  game. 

Of  other  foremost  clubs  we  may  men- 
tion the  Athenaeum,  the  Ludgate  Circus, 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  North  London, 
all  strong  and  vigorous  organizations, 
and  each  boasting  the  possession  of 
players  of  great  skill. 

Amongst  other  London  chess  clubs, 
one  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  Ladies’  Chess  Club  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  It  was  founded  early  in 
1895,  and  is  now  in  a most  flourishing 
condition.  It  has  a long  roll  of  mem- 
bers, and  puts  a team  into  the  C divis- 
ion of  the  League  competition.  It  also 
sends  lady  players  to  do  battle  against 
the  strongest  clubs,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
afraid  even  to  meet  the  “old  City”  itself 
in  battle-array,  though  certain  restric- 
tions have  to  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  team.  Not 
content  with  having  a chess  club  all  to 
themselves,  the  ladies  conceived  the 
idea  of  holding  an  international  tourna- 
ment confined  to  their  own  sex.  The 
idea  “caught  on,”  as  the  Americans 
say,  and  the  result  was  the  holding  of 
the  Jubilee  International  Chess  Tourna- 
ment for  Ladies  in  London,  from  June 
23  to  July  5,  1897.  No  fewer  than 
twenty  ladies  took  part  in  the  play,  rep- 
resenting various  nationalities,  the  first 
prize  being  won  by  Miss  Rudge,  the  sec- 
ond by  Mrs.  Fagan  and  the  third  by 
Miss  Thorold. 

To  turn  to  another  development  of  the 
chess  club,  it  will  be  news,  no  doubt,  to 
many,  that  in  London  there  are  some 
fairly  strong  chess  clubs  entirely  com- 
posed of  youths  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  For  the  most  part  they  are  real 
working  London  boys,  belonging  to  the 
Federation  of  Boys’  Clubs,  most  of 
which  have  a chess  club  attached.  The 
strongest  of  these  is  the  Willis  Street 
(Poplar)  Club,  its  members  consisting 
entirely  of  East  London  working  lads. 
This  club  was  started  in  1887  by  Mr. 
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H Rodney,  who  had  the  assistance  of  loaded  with  lead  to  prevent  them  tum- 
the  brother  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Gattie,  the  bling  over  at  every  impetuous  move- 
well-known  chess  expert  of  the  St.  ment.  At  the  side  of  each  board  is  the 
George’s  Chess  Club.  This  gentleman  clock  for  checking  the  time,  and  two 
took  great  pleasure  in  teaching  the  boys  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  ruled  for  re- 
chess and  soon  many  of  them  began  to  cording  the  game,  the  names  of  the 
show’  no  little  skill  at  the  game.  As  a players,  the  particular  match,  the  date 
result,  Willis  Street  Club  won  the  cup  and  the  place  of  meeting.  On  each 
of  the  Federation  of  London  Boys’  board  reposes  a piece  of  cardboard  bear- 
Ciubs  in  1893-4-5;  it  stood  out  in  1896,  ing  the  number  of  the  board.  The  two 
but  won  it  again  in  1897.  It  also  won  in  secretaries  have  already  paired  their 
the  individual  competition  in  1893-4-5-  men.  This  is  done  by  each  secretary 
6;  and  very  proud  are  the  boys  of  their  arranging  his  men  in  order  of  strength, 
chess  trophies— several  handsome  silver  as  far  as  he  can  judge;  the  two  lists  are 
cups  arranged  at  one  end  of  their  chess  then  exchanged,  and  No.  1 on  the  one 
room.  So  strong  did  the  lads  seem  that  side  plays  No.  1 on  the  other,  and  so  on 


Mr.  Rodney  entered  them  in  1893  for 
the  C division  of  the  League  competi- 
tion, and  a team  of  the  boys  have  con- 
tinued to  play  regularly  in  that  division 
since  that  date,  scoring  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  wins.  A very  interesting  match 
was  played  early  in  the  present  season, 
the  competitors  on  one  side  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Record  Office  Chess 
Club,  chiefly  University  graduates,  and 
on  the  other,  genuine  London  working 
boys  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of 
age  belonging  to  the  Willis  Street  Club. 
To  their  huge  delight,  and  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  their  instructors,  the  lads 
won  handsomely. 

There  is  always  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment over  a chess  match,  though  it  is 
kept  so  well  under  control  that  the 
careless  spectator  would  see  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  But  the  more  experienced 
knows  what  to  look  for.  Prospects  of 
victory  will  be  indicated  by  expressions 
of  seraphic  content,  while  rumpled  hair 
and  dejected  looks  foretell  the  immi- 
nence of  disaster.  Perhaps  a brief  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  unemotional 
contests  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  game  is  con- 
fined to  drawing-room  play.  As  the 
City  of  London  is  the  great  fighting 
club,  let  us  deal  with  one  of  its  chief 
matches,  as  for  instance  its  annual  fight 
against  North  London,  thirty  players  a 
side. 

It  is  a fine  sight  to  see  the  room  set 
out  for  play.  There  are  the  rows  of 
tables,  and  at  regular  intervals  the  big 
boards  with  men  not  only  large  but 


to  the  end. 

Before  the  match  begins,  the  one  per- 
son of  any  real  importance  (with  all  due 
deference  to  individual  claims)  is  the 
home  secretary,  which  in  chess  lan- 
guage merely  means  the  secretary  of  the 
club  where  the  match  is  played.  For 
the  “City”  Mr.  J.  Walter  Russell  fills 
this  honorary  position,  and  upon  him 
falls  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  do- 
ing about  twenty  things  at  once.  He 
has  to  introduce  players  to  their  oppo- 
nents, give  all  kinds  of  directions,  an- 
swer any  number  of  questions,  and  see 
that  press  representatives  have  all  the 
attention  which  is  due  to  their  import- 
ant office.  And  yet  all  these  things  are 
done  well  and  with  perfect  good  humor, 
for  Mr.  Russell  takes  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pride  in  his  work,  and  the  more 
he  can  do  the  better  pleased  he  seems 
to  be. 

Other  preliminaries  being  settled, 
then  comes  the  drawing  for  the  move. 
The  side  which  wins  has  the  first  move 
on  board  No.  1,  and  on  all  the  odd-num- 
bered boards.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
slight  advantage  in  having  the  first 
move,  but  as  fifteen  players  on  each 
side  have  this  privilege  in  any  case,  it 
does  not  much  matter  who  wins  the 
toss.  This  is  just  another  illustration  of 
the  absolute  fairness  of  the  game. 

As  soon  as  opponents  are  face  to  face, 
the  play  begins,  and  the  awesome 
silence  is  broken  by  the  move  of  pawn 
or  piece— often  made  with  unnecessary 
noise— and  by  the  peculiar  clicking 
which  accompanies  the  stopping  and 
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starting  of  the  clocks.  At  first  these  amount  of  interest.  Apart  from  the 


noises  are  almost  incessant,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  opening  moves  are  played  very 
rapidly  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time  for 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  game. 
But  play  soon  slows  down,  and  brows 
become  wrinkled  as  complications  pre- 
sent themselves  and  combinations 
more  or  less  deep  are  formed.  Here 
and  there  is  heard  the  aggressive  word 
“check,”  sometimes  almost  whispered, 
but  quite  as  often  uttered  in  the  most 
strident  tones. 

Then  comes  “first  blood”  in  the  shape 
of  a won  game— not  always,  as  courtesy 
would  suggest,  for  the  visitors— and  a 
steward  rushes  off  to  record  it  on  the 
big  scoring  sheet.  As  the  score  on 
either  side  mounts  up,  interest  centres 
on  the  unfinished  games,  and  the  re- 
leased players  crowd  round  to  try  and 
forecast  the  result. 

Finally  time  is  called,  and  all  unfin- 
ished games  are  submitted  to  an  impar- 
tial adjudicator  whose  verdict  is  final. 
When  Mr.  Blackburne  is  in  London,  he 
generally  undertakes  this  office  for  the 
“City”  matches,  and  rarely  does  he  give 
a decision  which  can  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

Provincial  chess,  prior  to  1887,  was  in 
a very  unorganized  condition.  Isolated 
clubs  flourished  all  over  the  country, 
but  they  were  not  much  in  touch  one 
with  another.  Now  all  that  is  changed. 
Between  1888  and  1890,  county  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  process  has  gone  on  until  there 
is  no  considerable  county  which  does 
not  possess  its  own  association.  An- 
other step  was  taken  in  1893— which 
seems  to  have  been  a very  active  year 
in  chess  matters— when  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  England  became  federated 
under  the  name  of  the  Southern  -Coun- 
ties Chess  Union.  The  chess  clubs  of 
the  north  of  England  are  also  closely 
linked  together,  though  they  are  not  yet 
united  in  actual  federation. 

As  a natural  result  of  this  county  or- 
ganization, the  number  of  inter-county 
chess  matches  has  greatly  increased; 
and  though  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  popularity  of  county  cricket 
matches,  they  are  followed  with  a great 


regular  twenty-a-side  county  matches, 
Surrey  and  Kent  often  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  with  a hundred  men 
on  each  side.  On  these  occasions  the 
smoke— for  nearly  all  chess-players 
smoke — is  apt  to  become  inconveniently 
thick. 

Chess  having  advanced  to  a point 
when  inter-county  matches  became  im- 
perative, there  seemed  to  be  no  good 
reason  why*  its  progress  should  be  ar- 
rested. Accordingly,  in  that  fateful 
year  1893,  we  find  the  north  of  England 
meeting  the  south  of  England  in  a 
monster  match  of  one  hundred  and 
six  a side  at  Birmingham.  How 
the  south,  with  sixty-seven  of  her 
players  hailing  from  London  and 
the  home  counties,  won  the  match  by 
one  game  is  now  a matter  of  history. 
The  following  year  a return  match  was 
held  in  London,  the  south,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  playing  at  home,  winning  by 
a much  more  substantial  majority— 64% 
to  43%;  and  now  the  match  is  looked 
upon  as  an  annual  fixture. 

If  it  be  wondered  how  anyone  can 
win  half  a game  at  chess,  it  must  be 
understood  that  a drawn  game  counts 
half  a point  to  each  player.  Probably 
more  drawn  games  are  recorded  in 
chess  than  in  any  other  pastime,  except- 
ing draughts,  where— given  two  expert 
players— fhe  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
produce  any  other  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  chess 
awakening  throughout  the  country,  it 
has  to  be  confessed  that  British  chess  is 
at  present  without  a national  associa- 
tion. It  may  be  argued  that  so  is 
cricket,  but  the  cases  are  hardly  paral- 
lel. Cricket  is  a peculiarly  English  in- 
stitution, and  we  need  no  national  asso- 
ciation to  help  us  to  assert  our  su- 
premacy. But  in  chess  a very  different 
state  of  things  exists.  Americans, 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  Austrians,  Hun- 
garians and  Russians  can  all  play,  and 
play  supremely  well.  Hence  a national 
organization  is  distinctly  called  for,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  chess  life  of 
other  countries  and  to  promote  interna- 
tional contests. 

Nowadays  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring 
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the  players  face  to  face,  and  matches 
can  be  played  between  teams  who  may 
be  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  Indeed,  a 
cable  match  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  is  now  one  of 
our  annual  fixtures,  Sir  George  Newnes 
haying  given  a valuable  silver  cup  to  be 
competed  for  year  by  year.  The  last 
of  these  matches  was  played  on  Febru- 
ary 12  and  13,  1897,  the  English  repre- 
sentatives being  Messrs.  Blackburne, 
Locock,  Atkins,  Lawrence,* Mills,  Bell- 
ingham, Blake,  Jackson,  Cole  and 
Jacobs.  The  United  States  team  in- 
cluded the  young  champion  Pillsbury, 
Showalter,  Delmar  and  seven  others 
whose  reputation  is  better  known  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  play  lasted  for  two  days:  every- 
thing proceeded  without  a hitch,  and  in 
the  end  the  British  team  won  by  5%  to 
4 y2.  This  result  was  eminently  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  team  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  amateurs,  and  the  selec- 
tion had  been  subjected  to  much  sharp 
criticism. 

The  process  of  conducting  such  a 
match  is  a very  simple  one.  A wire 
connected  with  the  cable  is  brought 
direct  into  the  room  where  the  players 
are  seated.  Each  player  declares  his 
move  as  he  makes  it  on  his  board,  and 
this  move  is  forthwith  “flashed  across 
the  sea”  and  is  made  known  to  the  op- 
posing player,  on  whose  board  a corre- 
sponding move  is  made.  This  process 
goes  on  until  all  the  games  are  finished 
and  the  match  completed.  Of  course 
the  moves  are  not  sent  at  length,  but  a 
most  ingenious  code  is  used,  by  which 
in  fact  several  moves  can  be  communi- 
cated simultaneously.  So  rapid  is  the 
transmission  of  the  moves  that,  on  one 
occasion  during  the  late  match,  not 
more  than  fifty-five  seconds  were  neces- 
sary for  cabling  a move  and  its  reply. 

A similar  match  was  played  on  May 
31  and  June  1,  1897,  between  five  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
playing  in  London,  and  a similar  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  U.  S.  A.  House  of 
Assembly  playing  in  Washington,  the 
result  being  a draw  of  2%  each.  In  this 
match  a record  of  time  in  cable  matches 
was  established,  twenty  moves  being 


cabled  in  twenty-one  and  a half  min- 
utes, one  move  going  to  and  from 
Washington  in  forty  seconds. 

Matches  are  also  occasionally  played 
by  telephone,  and  as  lately  as  Decem- 
ber 18  the  City  of  London  Club  meas- 
ured its  strength  in  this  way  with  that 
of  the  Yorkshire  Association.  One  end 
of  the  telephone  line  was  carried  into 
their  club  in  Nicholas  Lane,  the  other 
end  being  at  the  Yorkshire  headquarters 
in  Leeds.  Tossing  for  the  move  caused 
much  amusement.  “You  call,”  said 
London.  “Heads!”  came  the  reply 
from  Leeds.  But  it  was  tails.  “Are 
you  quite  sure?”  said  Leeds.  “Yes: 
your  umpire  was  looking,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

As  the  evening  came  on  a band  began 
playing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yorkshire 
club,  whereupon  a prompt  request  went 
over  the  wire  from  London  to  have  the 
music  stopped.  The  “City”  won  the 
match,  securing  three  games  and  draw- 
ing the  other  five. 

Of  blindfold  and  simultaneous  play 
we  have  no  space  to  say  more  than  a 
word.  Mr.  Blackburne  will  play  eight 
fairly  strong  players  without  seeing 
either  board  or  men.  The  moves  are 
conveyed  to  him  as  they  are  made  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  he  dictates  his  re- 
plies. How  he  can  carry  the  eight  con- 
stantly changing  positions  in  his  mind 
without  getting  them  hopelessly  mixed 
is  a mystery  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  those  who  have  a like  power.  Si- 
multaneous play  is  not  so  difficult  to 
understand,  and  most  of  the  masters, 
and  many  leading  amateurs,  too,  can 
play  from  twenty  to  thirty  games  at 
once.  But  a very  great  mental  strain  is 
involved  in  the  feat,  as  any  young 
player  can  find  out  by  attempting  to 
carry  on  two  games  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  this  most  won- 
derful game,  but  even  an  article  on 
chess  must  have  its  limits.  Still,  every 
writer  is  entitled  to  a last  word,  and 
ours  shall  be  this:  The  difficulty  of 
learning  the  game  is  much  overrated. 

One  often  hears  the  remark,  “Oh,  it 
takes  a lifetime  to  learn  chess.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a lifetime  is  much  too 
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short  to  “learn”  it  perfectly,  but  per-  dom  introduced  by  Keats,  Shelley  and 
fection  is  happily  not  necessary  for  en-  Wordsworth.  Again,  the  genius  of  our 
joyment  in  any  walk  of  life.  The  people  and  of  our  literature  prevented 


moves  can  easily  be  grasped  in  half  an 
hour,  and  after  a week’s  practice  any 
intelligent  learner  will  be  able  to  play  a 
game  good  enough  to  afford  him  pleas- 
ure. He  will  by  that  time  also  see 
something  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
game,  and  if  he  be  ambitious  his  play 
will  improve  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Countless  hours  of  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment are  then  in  store  for  him,  and 
happy  indeed  is  the  man  who  can  find 
his  recreation  in  the  finest  and  most  in- 
tellectual of  all  games. 

For  most  of  the  data  in  this  article, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  James  G. 
Cunningham,  whose  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  all  chess  matters  is  inexhaust- 
ible. 

J.  Arnold  Green. 


From  The  Spectator. 

BLANK  VERSE. 

The  use  of  unrhymed  verse  is  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  English  poetry 
It  is  this  more  than  anything  else  which 
separates  our  poetic  literature  from  that 
of  France  and  the  literatures  which 
France  has  influenced.  Our  two  great- 
est poets,  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
wrote  far  more  in  blank  verse  than  in 
rhyme,  and  there  is  not  a single  great 
poet  between  Marlowe  and  Dryden,  and 
between  Cowper  and  Tennyson,  except 
Byron,  who  does  not  owe  some  of  his 
most  signal  triumphs  to  the  use  of  blank 
verse.  The  English  people— outside  the 
eighteenth  century— have  been  as  fond 
of  reading  blank  verse  as  the  poets  of 
writing  it,  and  on  the  whole  they  have 
always  liked  what  is  good  and  con- 
demned what  is  bad  in  the  develop- 
ments of  that  measure.  They  con- 
demned the  curious  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a stilted  and  pedantic  use  of  alter- 
nate decasyllabic  and  hendecasyllabic 
lines  after  the  model  of  the  French 
Alexandrines  which  was  made  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  they  appreci- 
ated the  return  to  the  Elizabethan  free- 


the  abandonment  of  blank  verse,  which 
was  in  effect  desired  by  Pope  and  his 
followers.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  a positive  hatred  of 
blank  verse.  He  quarrelled  savagely 
with  Bishop  Percy,  but  when  he  was 
told  that  Percy  preferred  rhyme  and 
condemned  blank  verse,  he  exclaimed: 
“If  I had  known  that,  I would  have 
hugged  him.”  But  though  the  greater 
public  has  been  appreciative  of  blank 
verse,  the  critics,  or  rather  the  half- 
critics, have  been,  and  are  even  at  the 
present  day,  curiously  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  blank  verse,  and  have 
never  failed  to  assault  and  decry  any 
and  every  attempt  to  use  blank  verse 
freely  and  with  a true  regard  to  its 
higher  harmonies.  They  have  always, 
as  it  were,  tried  to  put  blank  verse  into 
an  iambic  strait- waistcoat,  and  so  to 
spoil  its  charm  and  make  it  dull,  dead 
and  monotonous. 

Blank  verse  means  essentially  merely 
unrhymed  verse,  but  it  has  come  in 
common  speech  to  mean  that  unrhymed 
ten-syllable  iambic  line  in  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  and  Milton 
his  epic.  It  is  of  this  blank  verse  that 
we  shall  treat  first,  saying  afterwards 
something  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  by  our  poets  to  write  in 
other  unrhymed  metres.  Our  blank- 
verse  line  of  ten  syllables  began  by  be- 
ing purely  and  simply  iambic.  Every 
line  began  with  an  unaccented  syllable 
and  ended  with  an  accented,  and  the 
feet  moved  with  absolute  regularity. 
(We  speak  of  “accented”  and  “unac- 
cented,” as  these  are  the  words  gener- 
ally used,  but  the  correct  expression  is, 
of  course,  “emphatic”  and  “unem- 
phatic.”)  But  blank  verse  had  not  been 
invented  ten  years  before  people  noticed 
the  monotony  and  dullness  of  these  reg- 
ular beats.  An  early  Elizabethan  critic 
spoke  of  the  blank-verse  line  as  a 
“drumming  decasyllabon.”  That  is  an 
excellent  phrase.  The  correct  iambic 
line  is  intolerable  if  the  drumming  “d6 
dum,  d<3  dum,  d6  dum,  d6  dum,  d6  dum,” 
is  maintained  without  break.  The 
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dramatists,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, soon  realized  this,  and 
broke  away  from  the  regular  iambic 
tread.  Peele  and  Green  were  monot- 
onously iambic,  but  Marlowe  quickly 
emancipated  himself,  while  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  all 
the  greater  Elizabethans,  gave  them- 
selves an  absolute  freedom.  What  may  - 
have  been  their  theory  we  do  not  know, 
but  their  practice  was  to  distribute  the 
accents  almost  at  will  in  a ten-syllable 
line.  As  long  as  the  last  word  in  a ten- 
syllable  line  was  accented,  and  as  long 
as  they  got  in  five  accents  in  all,  they 
were  satisfied.  In  addition,  they  often 
added— influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  double  rhyme  in  rhymed 
verse — an  unaccented  syllable  at  the 
end  of  their  ten-syllable  line,  and  this 
made  it  eleven  syllables  long.  Fletcher 
is,  of  course,  the  greatest  devotee  of 
this  weak  or  female  ending,  as  it  is 
called.  He  often  wrote  whole  passages 
without  any  ten-syllable  lines.  Take 
the  great  passage  in  which  Ordella  de- 
scribes death:— 

Children  begin  it  to  us,  strong  men  seek 
it, 

And  kings  from  height  of  all  their  painted 
glories 

Fall,  like  spent  exhalations,  to  this 
centre; 

And  those  are  fools  that  fear  it,  or 
imagine 

A few  unhandsome  pleasures  or  life’s 
profits 

Can  recompense  this  place;  and  mad  that 
stay  it, 

Till  age  blow  out  theiir  lights,  or  rotten 
humors 

Bring  them  dispersed  to  the  earth. 

As  we  have  said,  within  the  ten-sylla- 
ble or  eleven-syllable  line  of  five  ac- 
cents, the  Elizabethan  poets  used  com- 
plete freedom  in  their  arrangement  of 
the  feet.  Sometimes  they  gave  the 
verse  a special  character  by  starting 
with  a trochee  instead  of  an  iamb— this 
is  indeed  the  commonest  variation— and 
sometimes,  though  more’  rarely,  they  so 
arranged  the  accents  in  an  eleven-sylla- 
ble line  as  to  give  the  effect  of  an 
English  accentual  Sapphic  of  the 
“Story,  God  bless  you!  I have  none  to 
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tell,  Sir,”  kind.  Shakespeare  has  sev- 
eral such  lines— 

Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  away 
ambition. 

and  Fletcher  was  always  dropping  into 
this  Sapphic  rhythm,  as  in— 

Sister,  I reap  the  harvest  of  my  labors, 

or— 

We  are  too  base  and  dirty  to  deserve 
thee. 

Webster  was  what  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries called  exceedingly  “licentious” 
in  his  blank  verse.  Such  lines  as— 

Cover  her  face;  mine  eyes  dazzle;  she 
died  young; 

will  not  for  a moment  scan  as  plain 
iambics,  for  the  good  reason  that  plain 
iambics  they  are  not,  and  no  tapping  of 
fingers  or  feet  on  table  or  floor  will 
make  them  so.  But  though  the  Eliza- 
bethans gave  themselves  so  great  a 
license  within  the  limit  of  their  ten  or 
eleven  syllable  line,  they  were  always 
restrained  by  the  essential  control  of 
harmony.  Though  they  recognized  that 
a line  was  not  good  merely  because  it 
was  correctly  iambic,  they  recognized 
also  that  if  it  was  not  iambic  it  must  be 
melodious.  Hence  they  never  broke 
through  the  iambic  cadence  without  sat- 
isfying the  ear.  They  were  not  so  fool- 
ish as  to  think  that  a line  was  good 
merely  because  it  was  irregular.  Mil- 
ton  in  his  blank  verse  adopted  all  the 
metrical  devices  of  the  Elizabethans, 
and  added  fresh  perfections  of  his  own. 
“Paradise  Lost”  and  “Paradise  Re- 
gained” are  full  of  lines  which  would 
drive  absolutely  crazy  those  modern 
critics  who  think  that  every  line  of 
blank  verse  which  cannot  be  broken  on 
the  Procrustean  bed  of  iambic  cadence 
is  bad  verse.  Fortunately  most  modern 
critics  leave  Milton  unread,  if  not  un- 
written of,  and  hence  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  essay  the  dangerous,  nay 
desperate,  task  of  getting  an  iambic 
scansion  out  of  such  lines  as— 

Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 
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Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over 
Greece. 

Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting. 

Fairer  than  feigned  of  old  or  fabled 
since. 

It  must  not  for  a moment  be  supposed 
that  these  lines  are  instances  of  Milton’s 
carelessness.  On  the  contrary,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  are  the  deliberate 
results  of  a highly  conscious  art.  Mil- 
ton  wrote  the  lines  because  they  spe- 
cially pleased  his  ear,  not  because  he 
had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  tune 
“de  dum,  dS  dum.”  When,  then,  our 
critics  fall  foul  of  our  modern  poets 
because  their  lines  will  not  scan— by 
which  they  mean  scan  iambieally— they 
are  making  an  error  in  criticism,  and  at- 
tacking Milton  and  the  Elizabethans 
also.  What  they  should  attack  is  want 
of  melody,  not  want  of  the  iambic  fall. 
The  question  is— Is  the  ear  pleased  ? not 
—Does  the  line  go  by  a rule?— which 
after  all  is  not  really  the  rule.  No 
doubt  many  modern  poets,  in  their 
struggle  to  get  away  from  convention- 
ality, use  blank-verse  forms  which  are 
“licentious”  without  being  harmonious, 
and  they  are,  of  course,  to  be  corrected 
for  such  faults.  Let  us,  however,  never 
condemn  a poet  merely  because  his 
verse  is  not  as  strictly  iambic  in  struc- 
ture as  Doctor  Johnson’s  “Irene.”  It  is 
part  of  a poet’s  business  to  be  perpetu- 
ally trying  to  increase  the  scope  and 
power  of  the  measures  he  uses.  It  is 
better  to  fail  every  now  and  again  in 
such  an  attempt  than  to  keep  always 
the  beaten  track  of  a conventional  and 
well-worn  prosody. 

A few  words  as  to  the  attempts  to 
write  other  forms  of  blank  verse  than 
the  ten-syllable  iambic.  How  comes  it 
that  we  have  not  unrhymed  eight  or  six 
syllable  iambics  or  unrhymed  dactyls, 
trochees  and  anapaests?  The  inquiry  is 
a very  curious  one.  Except  for  the 
various  attempts  to  write  English 
hexameters  and  pentameters — attempts 
usually  spoiled  by  the  desire  to  imitate 
a Latin  measure  instead  of  making  a 
new  English  one  on  somewhat  similar 
lines— and  a few  experiments  like  those 
of  Shelley  and  Southey  in  what  is  really 


rhythmic  prose,  there  is  extremely  little 
English  poetry  written  in  unrhymed 
metres  which  have  not  an  iambic  deca- 
syllabic basis.  Practically,  we  have  no 
unrhymed  lyrical  measures.  (The  cho- 
ruses in  “Samson  Agonistes”  are  not 
lyrics.)  One  might  have  expected  to 
find  a good  many  attempts  to  discard 
rhyme  in  those  eight-syllable  and  six- 
syllable  iambics  which  have  been  so 
dear  to  our  rhyming  poets.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  only  attempt  we 
can  recall  was  made  by  Shakespeare- 
an attempt  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  escaped  the  critics.  In  the  dialogue 
between  Richard  III.  and  Anne,  Shake- 
speare deliberately  uses  a six-syllable 
blank-verse  line.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  The  lines  read  like  a sort  of 
duet  in  a blank-verse  madrigal: — 

Anne.  I would  I knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  ’Tis  figured  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I fear  me  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  man  was  never  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say  then  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shall  you  know  hereafter. 
Glo.  But  shall  I live  in  hope? 

Anne.  All  men  I hope  live  so. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take  is  not  to  give. 

It  is  curious  that  no  poet  has  ever 
taken  this  hint,  and  tried  to  develop  the 
strange  lilt  of  these  verses  into  a fixed 
measure.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
Shakespeare’s  only  attempt  at  lyrical 
blank  verse.  Tennyson  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent lyrical  melody  out  of  iambic 
blank  verse  in  “Tears,  Idle  Tears,”  and 
in  the  experiments  that  preceded  it,  by 
grouping  three  lines  together.  But 
Shakespeare  had  done  the  same  in  the 
blank  verse  lyric  which  has  for  its  re- 
frain “Thou  hast  not  loved.”  If  we 
turn  from  the  iambic  to  the  trochaic 
metre,  we  shall  see  that  this  measure 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
the  poets  who  have  used  blank  verse. 
Longfellow  used  it  in  “Hiawatha,”  but 
his  use  was  t^me  and  mannered  and 
has  not  been  followed.  Yet  here  is  the 
seed  out  of  which  we  are  sure  that  the 
most  exquisite  metrical  effects  might 
be  produced.  Browning,  though  few 
people  seem  to  have  noticed  it,  has  writ- 
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ten  one  superlatively  beautiful  and 
melodious  poem  in  trochaic  blank  verse. 
But  then  Browning  concealed  his  tro- 
chees in  a ten-syllable  line  with  a weak 
or  female  ending,  which  to  those  who 
only  count  syllables,  and  do  not  allow 
the  verse  to  ring  in  the  ear,  looks  like 
an  ordinary  blank-verse  line.  In  real- 
ity its  only  likeness  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  covers  as  much  space  in  the 
page:— 

Raphael  wrote  a century  of  sonnets. 
Wrote  them  with  a silver-pointed  pencil, 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas. 

It  is  strange,  again,  that  this  metrical 
hint  has  never  been  taken  up  and  de- 
veloped. Equally  strange  is  the  fact 
that  though  Matthew  Arnold  made  a 
very  marked  success  with  his  dactylic 
unrhymed  verse,  he  has  had  so  few  imi- 
tators. Consider  his 

Yes,  we  arraign  her;  but  she, 

The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labor-dimmed  eyes, 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal ; 

Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlantean,  the  load, 

Well  nigh  not  to  be  borne, 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

Those  lines  have  as  much  “go”  and 
vigor  and  melody  as  if  they  were 
rhymed,  but,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Henley, 
who  has  tried  to  develop  this  measure? 
We  have  called  it  dactylic  because  the 
dactyl  is  the  dominant  foot — the  foot 
that  is  heard  and  controls  the  measure. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say,  however, 
that  the  metre  is  in  blank  verse  what 
the  couplets  of  “Ohristabel”  are  in 
rhyme.  There  are  in  the  “weary  Titan” 
measure  three  accents  in  each  line,  but 
the  poet  is  free  to  fit  each  accent  with 
one  or  with  two  unaccented  syllables  at 
pleasure.  That  is,  he  may  use  two  dac- 
tyls and  an  iamb,  or  three  trochees,  or 
one  anapaest,  one  iamb  and  one  trochee, 
as  he  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  his 
verse.  In  our  opinion,  however,  Mat- 
thew Arnold’s  structure  is  too  loose  for 
the  metre.  If  the  measure  is  to  be  writ- 
ten at  its  best  the  dactylic  movement 


should  predominate.  It  certainly  does 
in  all  the  passages  in  which  Matthew 
Arnold  was  most  successful. 

We  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  a 
vast  subject — we  have  said  nothing  of 
Collins  and  nothing  of  Clough— and  yet 
we  have  probably  said  more  than  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  metrical  en- 
thusiasts will  care  to  read.  We  shall 
conclude  with  an  appeal  to  the  poets 
of  the  present  generation  to  take  up 
unrhymed  lyrical  and  elegiac  measures, 
and  develop  them.  Mr.  Watson  has 
written  some  hexameters  and  pentam- 
eters, and  some  short-lined  dactylics 
of  super-excellent  melody.  Why  should 
he  not  attempt  to  give  us  something  in 
octosyllabic  iambics?  or  again,  why 
should  he  not  bring  to  perfection  our 
existing  blank-verse  trochaic,  or  the 
metre  of  “the  weary  Titan?”  It  is  in 
the  use  of  new  measures— not  merely 
new  forms  of  stanza— that  the  younger 
poets  will  find  an  escape  from  their 
chief  difficulty— the  liability  to  echo  the 
mighty  dead.  Poets,  it  is  true,  always 
are  saying  and  always  must  say  the 
same  things,  for  they  deal  with  the  un- 
changeable—human  emotion.  Still,  they 
must  say  them  in  a new  way  and  with 
a new  edge.  If  they  can  develop  a new 
march  of  words  they  will  find  it  far 
easier  to  be  original.  Of  course  we  do 
not  suggest  that  they  should  all  in- 
stantly forswear  the  existing  metres. 
We  merely  desire  that  they  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  kept  prisoners 
in  the  old  domains,  but  should  some- 
times use  their  art  to  discover  as  well 
as  to  elaborate. 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

NOVELS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIFE. 

It  is  odd  to  think  how  much  earlier 
the  novel  of  university  life,  as  that  life 
is  understood  in  universities  on  the  En- 
glish pattern,  might  have  been  but  for 
the  curious  fact  that  only  one  of  the 
great  English  novelists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  had  any  experience 
of  it.  Three  of  them,  the  three  latest, 
were  women,  and,  though  we  do 
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get  a vivid  touch  as  to  John  Thorpe’s 
Oxford  experiences  in  “Northanger  Ab- 
bey,” they  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  much  about  it.  Indeed  one  may 
be  curious  to  know  whether  even  Miss 
Austen’s  daemonic  faculty  of  guessing 
the  truth  about  everything,  or  avoiding 
what  she  could  not  guess,  failed  her  in 
that  odd  calculation  of  the  wine  drunk 
in  Thorpe’s  rooms  by  pints.  The  great 
John,  it  will  be  remembered,  illustrated 
his  dictum  that  “there  is  no  drinking 
at  Oxford  now”  by  the  remark, 


, you 

will  hardly  meet  with  a man  who  goes 
beyond  his  four  pints  at  the  utmost,” 
though  the  “famous  good  stuff”  in  his 
own  case  tempted  men  to  five  pints. 
Why  pints?  A moderate  man  dining 
by  himself  no  doubt  would  even  then 
proceed  by  pints;  but  why,  in  com- 
pany, desert  the  sacred  and  conven- 
ent  bottle?  I wish  some  scholiast  on 
lane  would  look  into  this  point. 

But  to  return:  of  the  greater  and  ear- 
ner masculine  quartette,  Fielding  most 
mfortunately  went  from  Eton,  not  to 
Oxford  but,  to  Leyden.  Richardson’s 
ot  did  not  fall  in  the  way  of  university 
‘ducation  at  all,  and  Smollett  was  a 
Scotchman.  Only  Sterne  heard  the 
himes  of  either  St.  Mary’s  at  midnight 
n the  regular  way;  and  Sterne’s  uni- 
ersity  days  were  over  by  more  than 
wenty  years  when  he  at  last  took  to 
yriting  novels.  His  adventures  at 
Cambridge  with  the  future  author  of 
Crazy  Tales”  might  possibly  have 
een  amusing,  though  they  pretty  cer- 
linly  would  not  have  been  edifying; 
ut  they  found  no  bard  in  him.  By  the 
me  when  he  took  up  the  pen  he  was 
finking  of  the  chapter  of  York  and  the 
okels  of  Sutton  and  Stillington,  of  the 
iarms  of  the  adventurous  Kitty  Four- 
ientelle  and  the  opposite  qualities 
vhich  made  him  wgrotus  et  fatigatus 
'us  quam  unquam ) of  poor  Mrs.  Sterne, 
sentiment  and  sculduddery,  of  queer 
jading  and  quaint  typographic  tricks, 

! anything,  in  short,  but  the  simple 
id  most  healthy  ways  of  not  too  studi- 
is  youth. 

There  is  only  one  novelist  of  the  eigh- 
cnth  century,  so  far  as  I remember, 
ho  has  brought  university  life  in  at 
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all  vividly,  and  that  is  Frank  Coventry. 
“Pompey  the  Little”  (though  Lady 
Mary  thought  it  good  because,  as  she 
very  frankly  allowed,  she  knew  all  the 
people)  is  not  much  read  nowadays. 
But  it  has  various  merits,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  the  author,  though  a 
brother  of  the  craft,  admired  Fielding 
as  he  ought  to  be  admired,  and  ex- 
pressed that  admiration  in  language 
not  unworthy  of  Thackeray  himself. 
Coventry  was  a fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  he  makes  his 
hero  pass  some  of  the  l~ter  chapters 
of  the  book  at  that  university.  Unfor- 
tunately the  lap-dog’s  days  were  draw- 
ing to  a close,  and  his  biographer  does 
not  linger  over  them.  But  we  get  some 
lively  touches— the  information  that  an 
undergraduate’s  journey  to  London  in 
those  days  was  called  “going  on  a 
scheme,”  a sketch  of  the  fellow-com- 
moner of  the  period  as  one  who  “enjoys 
the  conversation  of  the  fellows,”  and 
an  extremely  promising  outline  of  a 
young  don,  one  Mr.  Williams.  I do  not 
think  that  the  description  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s day  has  yet  found  its  way  into 
any  of  our  numerous  selections;  but  it 
is  quite  worthy  of  a place  in  them,  and 
its  quality  may  be  judged  even  here 
from  the  neat  label  on  the  bookish  part 
of  this  young  pundit’s  employments, 
“removing  the  Spectators  into  the 
place  of  the  Tatters , and  the  Tat- 
ters into  that  of  the  Spectators .” 
But  not  quite  twenty  very  small  pages 
are  allotted  to  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  clearly  not  much  can  be  ex- 
pected in  so  scanty  a room. 

Earlier  of  course  there  is  even  less.  If 
novels  instead  of  dramas  had  been  in 
fashion  in  Elizabethan  days,  or  if  Nash, 
who  knew  Cambridge  so  well,  had 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  Jack  Wil- 
ton’s adventures  at  the  university,  we 
should  have  had  something  to  speak  of; 
as  it  is,  there  is  the  matter,  though  not 
the  form,  of  the  thing  in  the  three  strik- 
ing plays  of  which  the  best  known  is 
‘ The  Return  from  Parnassus,”  a few 
glances  and  passages  in  other  plays,  but 
nothing  more.  The  character-writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  again 
tantalizing;  and  from  Earle  in  particu- 
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lar,  if  Sir  Walter  had  chosen  to  take  his 
hints  on  this  subject,  as  he  has  some 
other  and  slighter  ones,  in  “The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,”  the  manners  and  the 
men  of  Merton  in  the  days  when  queens 
(and  other  persons  of  that  sex)  had  it 
for  their  lodging  might  have  lived  for 
us  again.  In  Pepys,  of  course,  as  well 
as  in  others,  there  are  the  same  flashes 
and  glimpses  to  show  what  might  have 
been  made  if  the  men  and  the  hour  had 
come;  but  they  had  not,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  “It  is  a provocation, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  disturb  a wise 
man’s  patience,”  as  that  cold-blooded 
time-server  Osborn  (“my  father  Os- 
born,” whom  Pepys  himself  admired  so 
much  and  followed  more  than  he 
should)  observes  with  his  usual  cool- 
nes  in  reference  to  the  possible  destruc- 
tion by  Puritan  fanaticism  of  the  uni- 
versities themselves. 

Yet  the  English  universities  and  their 
silent  sister  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (not 
in  literature  by  any  means  so  silent), 
would  have,  in  these  and  succeeding 
times,  given  far  better  subjects  than  the 
general  idea  of  them  derived  from 
Whigs  and  prigs  would  suggest.  I fear 
we  must  in  this  particular  connection 
allow  that  even  the  great  Mr.  Gibbon, 
though  not  one  of  the  first,  was  one  of 
the  last.  Anyone  who  knows  that  odd 
book,  “ Terrce  Filius ,”  knows  that  there 
was  plenty  of  character  in  at  least  the 
Oxford  life  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when,  moreover, 
the  constant  presence  of  more  or  less 
Jacobite  intrigue  gave  a flavor  far  dif- 
ferent from  anything  known  since. 
Byrom,  Gray  and  others  give  fainter 
indications  of  Cambridge,  besides  that 
actual  sketch  of  Coventry’s;  but  the 
great  novelists  let  this  matter  almost 
entirely  alone  for  the  good  reason  given, 
and  even  the  lesser  ones  touch  it  little 
and  with  no  life-giving  hand.  An  ac- 
quaintance, not  exhaustive  (which  is 
impossible)  but  even  considerable,  with 
the  ruck  of  novels  in  any  but  one’s  own 
time  can  only  be  attained  by  some  singu- 
lar combination  of  opportunity,  leisure 
and  taste!  But  I cannot  think  of  any 
novel  mainly,  or  in  any  large  part,  de- 
voted to  university  life  before  Lock- 


hart’s “Reginald  Dalton,”  which  ap- 
peared in  1823. 

Yet  if  Stephen  Penton,  principal  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall  (whose  odd  and  pleasing 
little  book  “The  Guardians  Instruction, 
or  the  Gentleman’s  Romance” (1688)  has 
just  been  reprinted),  had  acted  up  to  his 
second  title,  as  he  easily  might  have 
done,  we  should  have  had  the  university 
novel  a hundred  and  forty  years  earlier 
than  it  came.  But  Mr.  Penton  did  not 
fully  carry  out  “the  Romantick  manner 
of  writing”  in  reference  to  that  “idle, 
ignorant,  ill-bred,  debauched,  popish 
university  of  Oxford,”  as  he  sarcasti- 
cally calls  it,  or  supposes  it  to  be  called. 
He  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  didactic 
than  romantic.  This  is  almost  a pity, 
for  he  has  some  of  the  liveliest  touches: 
the  father’s  arrival  at  Oxford;  his  dis- 
gust at  hearing  “roaring  and  singing;” 
the  proctor’s  diplomatic  consolation  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  only  two  riotous 
townsmen;  the  importance  of  not  letting 
a boy  come  home  for  the  first  year  lest 
his  studies  be  broken  and  he  see  bad 
company  (a  delightful  topsy-turvifica- 
tion  from  our  point  of  view) ; the  danger 
of  frequenting  bowling-greens  and 
racket-courts;  the  necessity  of  paying 
bills  quarterly,  of  going  to  university 
sermon,  and  of  not  keeping  a horse. 
Then,  just  as  the  trait  of  the  “boy 
clinging  about  his  mother  and  crying  to 
go  home  again”  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  scene  is  laid  utterly  in  the 
moral  antipodes  of  the  Oxford  that  we 
know,  there  comes  a final  touch  which 
shows  the  real  identity.  The  tutor  has 
asked  the  father  and  sisters  to  “a  com- 
mons with  him.”  And  as  he  has  talked 
very  ascetically  they  fear  scant  enter- 
tainment, and  “the  girls  drank  choco- 
late at  no  rate  [which  is  to  say,  ‘hke 
anything’]  in  the  morning  for  fear  of 
the  worst;”  whereas  they  had  “silver 
tankards  heaped  upon  one  another,’ 
“glasses  fit  for  a Dutchman,”  and  an 
entertainment  big  enough  for  ten- 
“Pretty  much  like  our  own,”  says  Mr. 
Rigmarole. 

In  “'Reginald  Dalton,”  as  in  some  o 
its  companions,  we  see  the  comparat  vc 
slowness  with  which  the  novel  sep 
arated  itself  from  the  conventional  ro 
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mance.  Some  of  Reginald’s  experiences 
were  perfectly  true  to  life  in  Lockhart’s 
days.  The  duel,  for  instance,  which  in 
seriousness  or  comedy  had  a curious 
hold  on  university  novels,  and  appears 
as  burlesque  even  in  “Mr.  Golightly,” 
was  of  course  no  very  uncommon  event 
(in  1823.  Just  about  that  time  Lock- 
hart’s friend,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
had  been  killed  in  one;  and  he  himself 
had,  by  a narrow  and  painful  chain  of 
^hances,  in  all  probability  escaped  kill- 
ing, or  being  killed,  in  another.  I do 
lot  know  whether  research  has  discov- 
ered the  last  serious  duel  at  either  uni- 
versity, but  one  might  have  occurred 
nuch  later.  At  the  same  time,  if  Lock- 
lart  had  been  as  great  in  novel-writing 
s he  was  in  criticism,  he  would  prob- 
bly  have  omitted  the  duel,  because, 
hough  a possible,  it  was,  after  all,  a 
are  accident,  and  did  not  form  any- 
thing like  part  of  the  ordinary  career 
f an  Oxford  man;  but  the  traditions  of 
he  romance  required  it,  or  something 
,ke  it,  and  so  it,  with  other  time-hon- 
j-ed  ingredients,  was  added. 

,1  have  always  myself  preferred  to 
Reginald  Dalton ' the  brief  references 
> Oxford  in  “Peter’s  Letters;”  the 
ounging  away  the  golden  morning 
per  lecture,”  the  early  dinner  and  the 
ine  in  Trinity  Gardens,  the  rowing 
’terwards  with  innocent  tea  and 
r’ead  and  butter  at  Sandford,  and  the 
gular  conclusion  of  bread  and  cheese 
-id  bishop  at  10  P.  M.  Tea  and  bread 
id  butter  were  not,  I think,  much  con- 
ned at  Sandford  in  the  second  and 
ird  quarters  of  the  present  century, 
it  perhaps  they  have  resumed  their 
fray.  As  for  bishop,  you  may  meet 
],rsons  of  virtue  and  distinction  who 
[ not  know  what  is  the  liquor  whereof 
bckhart,  with  a solemnity  unusual  in 
lm,  pronounces,  “Wine  is  mulled 
•ery where,  but  bishop  is  Oxonian." 

Fet  “Reginald  Dalton”  itself  is  not 
t be  despised,  for  all  its  lack  of  con- 
duction, the  absence  from  it  of  really 
1 e-like  character,  and  the  strange,  but 
t?n  not  uncommon,  mixture  of  senti- 
Pntality  and  boisterousness,  of  Mac- 
lmzie  and  Smollett,  which  we  find  in 
i It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
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Oxford  scenes  are  too  highly  colored  or 
not.  We  have  very  few  documents  to 
control  them  by,  and  in  them,  as  in  the 
book  generally,  may  be  traced  a certain 
touch  of  the  deliberate  exaggeration  of 
the  “Noetes  Ambrosianse,”  of  which 
Lockhart  was  one  prime  founder,  and 
to  which  he  was  at  this  time  contributing 
freely.  Town  and  Gown  rows  lasted 
much  longer,  and,  in  degenerate  forms 
on  special  occasions,  are  not  quite  ex- 
tinct yet.  But  one  does  not  see  how 
such  a combat  as  that  here  depicted 
could  possibly  have  ended  without 
nearly  as  much  slaughter  as  that  which 
marked  the  Feast  of  St.  Scholastica 
herself,  or  how  the  very  limited 
strength  of  the  bulldogs  and  the  few 
city  constables  could  possibly  have  dis- 
persed it.  Discipline,  again,  was  lax  in 
those  days;  but  could,  even  then,  any 
college  have  suffered  one  of  its  tutors  to 
be  insulted  and  almost  assaulted  by  an 
out-college  man,  without  so  much  as  an 
enquiry  into  the  matter?  However,  one 
never  knows;  and  I should  say  that  the 
chief  fault  to  be  found  with  Lockhart’s 
book  is  not  so  much  the  extravagance 
of  any  incident,  as  a certain  over- 
stretch of  general  tone.  Sir  Walter 
was  but  just  teaching  the  novelist  that 
it  is  not  necessary  either  to  guffaw,  or 
to  weep,  or  to  lecture,  at  the  top  of  your 
voice  and  a little  beyond  it. 

Since  Lockhart  showed  the  way  there 
have  been  not  a few  novels  which  have 
made  university  life  the  main,  and 
many  which  have  made  it  a part,  of 
their  subject.  The  greatest  of  these 
latter,  the  greatest  of  all  by  far,  is  of 
course  “Pendennis.”  Perhaps  there  is 
no  better  example  on  the  one  hand  of 
Thackeray’s  special  power,  or  on  the 
other  of  the  way  in  which  the  true  and 
great  novelist  always  generalizes  and 
idealizes,  than  the  Oxbridge  chapters  of 
this  great  book.  Despite  the  novelist’s 
intention  to  combine  the  two  universi- 
ties as  far  as  possible,  there  is  no  doubt 
just  sufficient  Cambridge  flavor  to 
identify  the  original;  but  there  is  hardly 
enough  to  make  the  picture  really  un- 
faithful to  Oxford.  The  “eternal  under- 
graduate” is  caught  under  the  habit  in 
which  he  temporarily  lived,  and  through 
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the  manners  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  locally  set.  The  thing 
transcends  the  mere  humors  of  uni- 
versity life,  the  mere  comic  business  of 
scouts  (I  beg  pardon,  skips,)  and  bed- 
makers,  though  it  does  not  exclude 
them.  The  rise,  the  reign  and  the  de- 
cadence of  Pendennis,  and  the  progress 
of  his  studies  and  his  expenses,  the 
agreeable  digression  on  the  prize-poem, 
which  unluckily  (like  Thackeray’s 
own)  was  not  a prize-poem,  the 
admirable  philosophy  of  Foker,  the 
great  dinner  to  the  major,  the  dawn  of 
the  dice,  and  the  catastrophe— all  these 
things  fill  but  a few  pages  of  that 
grace-abounding  book,  but  how  finally 
and  completely!  You  may  read  “Pen- 
dennis,” read  it  again  and  again,  be- 
fore, and  during,  and  in  the  longer  and 
less  rosy  days  after,  your  own  stay  at 
Oxbridge,  and  find  no  difference  in  it, 
however  much  there  may  be  in  your- 
self. If  the  Book  of  Oxbridge  has  a very 
little  less  piquancy  than  the  later  Book 
of  the  Press  (to  split  up  the  epic  in  the 
usual  way),  it  is  only  because  it  stands 
less  alone.  Nobody  else  has  done  the 
other  well  at  all;  but  nobody  has  done 
this  so  well. 

The  principal  things  between  “Regi- 
nald Dalton”  and  “Pendennis,”  whose 
authors  had  more  in  common  than  most 
of  their  contemporaries,  were  the  rather 
ignoble  grotesque  of  “Peter  Priggins,” 
and  Charles  Kingsley’s  chapters  on 
Cambridge  in  “Alton  Locke;  while 
later  a third,  but  more  conventional  and 
fictitious,  representation  of  this  latter 
university  appeared  in  Smedley  s 
“Frank  Fairlegh.”  Oxford  had  its  re- 
venge later.  “The  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Verdant  Green”  fixed  the  comedy  of 
university  life  as  it  existed  during,  at 
least,  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  a fashion  which  attained 
popularity  and  almost  deserved  fame, 
the  more  serious  side  occupied,  at  al- 
most too  great  length,  the  attention  of 
Thomas  Hughes  in  the  well  known  se- 
quel “Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  while 
Henry  Kingsley,  a little  later,  gave  a 
brief  but  admirably  vivid  Oxford  scene 
to  that  ill-constructed  but  excellently 
detailed  book,  ••Ravenshoe.”  Of  later 


books,  except  one,  the  date  of  which  I 
do  not  clearly  know,  I shall  say  nothing. 

In  reference  to  the  actual  life  of  a uni- 
versity, when  he  has  once  left  it,  a man 
is  in  worse  condition  than  even  Farinata 
and  his  companions  in  the  “Inferno.” 

He  knows  what  it  was  when  he  was  a 
man  and  lived  too;  he  can  guess  and 
understand  what  it  was  earlier;  but  of 
after  times, 

Nulla  sapem  di  vostro  stato  umano, 

“we  know  nothing  of  your  states  as  j 
men,”  must  be  his  true  confession.  , 
Even  the  statements  of  those  who  are,  i 
and  have  been,  in  that  state  since  con-  i 
vey  little  real  information.  So  here,  j 
adding  “Charles  O’Malley,”  the  locus 
classicus  for  Dublin,  and  Win  wood 
Reade’s  “Liberty  Hall,”  as  a side-light 
on  Oxford,  let  us  conclude  our  list. 

And  of  some  of  these  we  must  speak 
but  shortly.  Few  sketches  of  Oxford 
life  have  been  more  truthful  than  those 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  “Torn  Brown 
at  Oxford”  (though  I have  known  some 
fault  found  with  the  boat-racing),  and 
the  crowning  scene  of  Blake’s  wine  and 
Chanter’s  supper  is  done  with  power. 
But  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  home  in  the  purely  novel-set- 
ting  of  the  story;  and  few,  I think,  have 
held  him  quite  successful  with  Hardy, 
the  bible-clerk.  In  fact,  the  whole  is  a 
little  out  of  drawing,  though  perhaps  no 
book  of  the  class  contains  better  details. 
The  Cambridge  scenes  in  “Alton  Locke” 
(which  Kingsley  changed  a good  deal  in 
the  later  editions  of  the  book)  supply 
by  dint  of  these  changes  rather  a valu- 
able document  for  the  social  historian: 
but  otherwise  they  are  hardly  the 
best  part  of  the  novel,  and  Lord  Lyne- 
dale  is,  like  Hardy,  what  Carlyle  would 
have  called  a clothes-horse  rather  than 
a man.  The  university  part  of  “Raven 
shoe”  is  still  slighter;  though  the  pic 
ture  of  “hay-making”  is  one  of  the  mos 
spirited  literary  records  of  that  de 
structive  pastime,  part-cause  of  tin 
prosperity  of  many  generations  of  urn 
versity  upholsterers.  And  the  Cam 
bridge  passages  of  “Frank  Fairleigh. 
really  amusing  as  some  of  them  an 
suffer  a little  from  the  fact  that  thei 
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extremely  ingenious  author  was  still,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  bondage  of  Theo- 
dore Hook’s  school,  of  the  artificial, 
half-comic,  half-sentimental  romance. 
Not;  merely  in  the  duel,  but  in  other 
things,  we  are  here  curiously  close  to 
“Reginald  Dalton,”  though  that  book  is 
thirty  years  older  in  date  of  writ- 
ing than  Smedley’s,  and  nearly  forty 
years  older  if  we  look  at  the  date  of 
Lockhart’s  actual  experience  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Not  quite  so  briefly  must  “Charles 
O’Malley”  be  mentioned,  though  here 
also  the  university  passages  are  a mere 
lepisode  in  the  most  episodic  of  books. 
How  indeed  could  any  man  pass  in 
silence,  or  with  mere  mention,  the  name 
pf  Francis  Webber?  It  may  be  true 
that  in  all  his  debauches  of  chronology, 
probability  and  construction,  Lever 
never  committed  a greater  enormity 
:han  in  regard  to  this  excellent  person, 
whose  college  career  extended,  so  far  as 
we  can  calculate,  despite  accidents  and 
>utrages  which  would  have  cut  short 
hat  of  most  men  in  a few  months,  to 
1 bout  four  or  five  times  the  length  of 
he  ordinary  life  of  a collegiate  man — to 
yit,  from  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament (1800  at  the  latest)  to  the  battle 
•f  Waterloo  in  1815.  The  critic  in  such 
natters  will  take  refuge  in  the  paradox 
f the  author  of  “Palmerin  of  En- 
gland,” when  he  described  the  giant 
princess  Arlanza  as  “ugly,  yet  graceful 
rithal,  and  of  much  manner  and 
ayety.”  The  gayety  is  certainly  not 
licking  in  the  legends  of  the  halfpenny 
bat  walked,  and  the  advent  of  the  dra- 
oons  at  high-table,  and  the  incompar- 
ble  impersonation  of  the  Widow 
[alone.  Charles  himself  plays  quite  a 
scond  fiddle  to  W'ebber.  Indeed,  ex- 
spt  when  he  is  clearing  that  eternal 
tone  wall,  or  performing  other  feats 
roper  to  a hero,  it  is  in  the  friends  of 
harles  rather  than  in  Charles,  their 
tend,  that  one  is  interested.  As  how 
lould  it  bo  otherwise  with  one  who  pre- 
‘rred  Lucy  to  Inez  and  Baby  Blake? 
ut  Lever  touched  Trinity  life,  as  he 
d so  many  things  from  first  to  last, 
ith  a strange  touch— half  of  genius, 
ilf  of  blunder,  never  quite  succeeding' 


but  never  wholly  failing,  and  in  either 
case  doing  rememberably. 

The  author  of  “Peter  Priggins,”  J.  T. 
Hewlett,  has  other  seemingly  university 
novels  attributed  to  him  by  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  but  I 
never  saw  any  of  them.  This  one,  which 
appeared  without  an  author’s  name 
and  as  “edited  by  Theodore  Hook”  in 
1841,  is  a scarce  book  and  dear,  owing 
to  the  mania  for  collecting  illustrations 
by  Phiz.  The  plates  are  pretty,  though 
I cannot  believe  that  in  the  most  intoxi- 
cated ages  undergraduates  habitually 
sat  in  their  rooms  with  their  caps  on. 
The  letter-press  will,  I fear,  prove  dis- 
appointing; it  certainly  proved  so  to  one 
who  read  it  after  many  years.  Al- 
though the  book  has  a vague  reputation 
for  enormity  (chiefly  based  on  a Gargan- 
tuan orgie  at  Mr.  Slipslop’s  “Great-go 
Wine”)  it  is  fairly  harmless;  but  it  is 
not  good.  The  calculated  desultoriness, 
the  jerky  improbability  of  adventure, 
the  studied  facetiousness  of  all  the 
school  of  Theodore  are  heavy  on  it;  and 
the  kitchen-French  of  Mr.  Priggins’s 
wife,  the  humors  of  the  scouts,  Broome 
and  Dusterly,  are  but  tragical  mirth. 
Nor  does  Hewlett  make  the  best  of  his 
opportunities.  He  spoils,  in  telling  it,  the 
Brasenose  legend  of  “and  then  I fondoos 
’em,”  and  makes  the  cook  pronounce 
the  word  fundoh,  which  is  absurd.  His 
learned  coachman,  Lynchepynne.  is  not 
a good  study  of  “the  classic  Bobart”  for 
Whom,  I suppose,  he  is  intended;  and 
the  sporting  scenes,  the  humors  of  a re- 
tired actor  who  keeps  a tobacco-shop  at 
Abingdon  and  is  induced  to  re-tread 
the  boards,  and  so  forth,  are  but  faint 
and  very  feeble  echoes  of  Smollett.  On 
the  whole,  the  dons  (who  are  not  as  a 
rule  libelled  or  caricatured)  are  more 
human  than  the  undergraduates;  and 
the  bursar’s  idea  of  a dinner  in  his  own 
rooms  for  himself,  the  dean,  and  the 
senior  tutor— spitch-cocked  eels,  saddle 
of  mutton,  snipe  and  a fondu , with  just 
a bottle  of  port  apiece  afterwards— is 
by  no  means  a bad  one.  It  avoids  at 
once  the  barbaric  plenty  which  used 
to  be  charged  against  Oxford  meals, 
and  the  kickshaws  of  modern  times.  It 
was  a pity  the  cook  spoiled  it.  Perhaps 
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the  worst  fault  of  the  book  is  its  ex-  longer  “plucked,”  and  the  very  word 
treme  vagueness.  It  is  vague  in  both  was  giving  way  to  another.  Yet  “Ver- 
local  and,  so  to  speak,  temporal  color  dant  Green”  was  true  in  the  really  inl- 
and in  other  ways.  If  it  be  contrasted  portant  things  still  to  a very  great  ex- 
with  the  firm  touches  which,  even  in  his  tent,  and  the  singular  fashion  in  which 
immature  work,  Thackeray  was  then  the  author  had  been  able  to  unite  the 
giving,  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  passing  with  the  abiding  features  made 
same  subject,  this  becomes  particularly  it  more  true  still. 

noticeable;  nor  does  “Peter  Priggins”  A good  deal  of  this  no  doubt  was  due 
suffer  much  less  from  the  comparison  to  the  fact  that  here  at  any  rate  Cuth- 
with  the  work  now  to  be  noticed,  bert  Bede  takes  rank  with  the  real 
though  it  be  by  a much  lesser  man  than  makers;  he  turns  out  men  and  even 
Thackeray.  women,  not  lay  figures.  In  such  other 

There  are  few  odder  books,  if  their  works  of  his  as  I have  read— “Glen-  i 
circumstances  and  origin  be  taken  into  craggan”  and  what  not— he  does  not 
consideration,  than  “The  Adventures  of  display  this  faculty;  he  is  clever— some 
Mr.  Verdant  Green.”  Laymen  writing  of  his  nonsense  verses  are  very  clever  I 
about  law  and  clergy,  ladies  writing  indeed-but  not  much  more.  But  Ox- 
about  parliament  or  clubs,  Frenchmen  ford  seems  to  have  touched,  stranger 
writing  about  England,  Americans  at-  within  her  gates  as  he  was,  at  once  his 
tempting  to  imitate  the  vulgar  speech  of  ears,  his  eyes  and  his  lips.  His  hap- 
England— all  these  are  by-words,  and  piest  strokes  might  not  have  been  at- 
iustly  by-words,  for  slips  and  errors,  tained  before  Dickens;  but  how  few  or 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  unhap-  the  imitators  of  Dickens  have  attained 
piest  of  them  ventures  on  such  a peril-  anything  like  them,  and  how  seldom  did 
ous  task  as  a man  who  is  not  of  the  Dickens  himself  know  how  to  restrain 
university  writing  about  the  university,  himself  to  the  effect  of  them!  The 
or  a man  of  one  university  writing  grave  and  fatherly  admonition  of  the 
about  another.  There  was  once  an  un-  scout,  when  Verdant,  in  his  new-born 
happy  novelist  who  placed  his  hero  at  thrift,  suggests  that  the  remains  of  his 
Cambridge  and  made  him  “have  a few  commons  shall  be  saved,  to  the  effect 
holidays  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that  fresh  bread  and  butter  are  a. 
the  Greek  professor,”  an  event  which  better  for  his  master’s  health  than  stale 
mio-ht  draw  forth  the  tears  of  the  Muses  food;  the  punctiliously  exact  prescrip- 
by  Cam,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by  tion  of  the  bed-maker  as  to  the  sover- 
Isis,  but  which  certainly  would  not  eign  effect  of  three  spots  of  brandy  on  a 
bring  about  anything  in  the  shape  of  lump  of  sugar  in  spasms,  and  her  con- 
holiday  or  working  day  for  any  man  by  gratulations  to  Verdant  on  his  wedding 
either.  But  Edward  Bradley,  who,  in  —how  these  things  differ  from  the  tire- 
gratitude  to  Bishop  Cosin  and  Bishop  some  insistence  of  some  imitators 
Hatfield  (for  whom  as  a Durham  man  on  similar  characteristics!  With  wna 
he  was  more  especially  bound  to  pray)  real  art  are  the  various  episodes 
called  himself  Cuthbert  Bede,  and  who  wrought  together  to  make  a who  e. 
never,  I believe,  paid  more  than  visits  How  little  padding  there  is,  and  nov 
to  Oxford  itself,  seems  to  have  had  a lightly  and  easily  the  stock  Ox  or 
strange  imputation  of  genius.  I myself  jokes  (some  of  them  almost  perennia 
did  not  know  Oxford  till  some  dozen  and,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  co  - 
years  after  the  publication  of  “Ver-  cocted  by  King  Alfred  in  the  Brasenhu. 
dant  Green,”  while  the  condition  of  in  the  intervals  of  drawing  up  the  stai- 
the  university  had  in  that  time,  owing  utes  of  University  College)  are  brough 
to  the  operation  of  the  first  commission,  in,  touched  off,  and  left  without  te 
altered  probably  more  than  it  had  done  dwelling! 

in  a hundred  years  earlier.  There  were  But  undoubtedly  the  book  would  n 
no  bed-makers,  in  most  colleges  at  approach  positive  greatness  so  nearu 
least,  any  longer;  the  proctor  was  no  as  it  does  without  Mr.  Bouncer. 
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suggest  that  Mr.  Bouncer  may  have 
owed  something  to  another  person,  that 
he  would  not  have  been  quite  what  he 
was  if  Foker  had  not  been.  But  there 
is  no  copying,  and  I am  not  absolutely 
certain  that  there  was  complete  priority 
in  the  heir  of  the  beer-vats.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Bouncer  is  at  once  himself 
and  also  one  side  of  the  eternal  under- 
graduate aforesaid.  I remember,  when 
I was  perambulating  Christ  Church 
Meadows  in  the  intervals  of  an  exami- 
nation for  a postmastership,  seeing  a 
small  man  in  a coat  and  cap,  of  I do 
not  at  this  distance  of  time  know  what 
college,  struggling  to  thrust  off  a punt 
and  ejaculating,  “And  they  had  much 
work  to  come  by  the  boat;”  and  I re- 
member looking  into  that  punt  hope- 
fully, but  doubtfully,  to  see  whether 
Huz  and  Buz  were  there.  They  were 
jnot;  they  could  not  have  been;  but  the 
;soul  of  their  master,  which  the  Rever- 
end Cuthbert  Bede  had  so  cunningly 
fixed,  was  somewhere  about  beyond  all 
question.  And  I should  be  glad  to  think 
that  it  is  there  still— still  “very  short,” 
Still  desirous  of  two  ponies,  still  capable 
pf  making  practical  and  agreeable  use 
i-ven  of  ponies  of  a different  kind  from 
that  hoped  for,  still  as  full  of  good  fel- 
owship  as  of  mischief,  and  of  not  too 
Dookish  intelligence  as  of  both. 

And  Verdant  himself  is  a person  too. 
He  is  a muff,  but  not  merely  a muff. 
Sven  the  implacable  veracity  of  wine 
discovers  nothing  discreditable  in  him. 
f the  expression  be  imperfect,  the  sen- 
iment  is  undeniable  in  “Oxful  fresmul, 
inprow-title!”  It  is  not  everyone  who 
R the  circumstances  would  have  re- 
ained  the  delicacy  which  animated  his 
ppeal  to  “myfrel  Misserboucer”  for 
emission  to  apply  that  phrase  to  his 
iew  acquaintance;  and  the  appreciation 
f the  “jollitlebirds”  shows  soul,  just  as 
he  indignation  which,  at  a much  later 
nd  more  conventional  part  of  the  story, 

5 incjted  in  him  by  the  sight  of  “His 
mustache  under  Her  nose”  shows 
manliness  behind  those  gig-lamps. 
tTn  short>  to  drop  falsetto,  Cuthbert 
iede  in  this  good-humored  extrava- 
anza  showed  the  possession  of  two 
ualities  which  novelists  of  much  more 


ambitious  pretensions  have  by  no  means 
often  possessed  in  the  same  measure — 
a remarkable  faculty  of  assimilating 
and  mastering  the  outward  details  of 
his  subject,  and  a faculty  not  much  less 
remarkable  of  making  his  slight  and 
fanciful  sketches  of  persons  alive.  As 
he  certainly  <ever  at  any  other  time 
showed  the  first  of  these  faculties  to 
anything  like  the  same  effect,  and  never 
at  any  other  time  displayed  any  great 
grip  of  the  second  at  all,  it  is  not  foolish 
to  suppose  that  there  was  some  singular 
pre-established  harmony  between  him- 
self and  his  subject  in  this  particular 
case,  that  the  hour  and  the  man  ac- 
corded, as  they  do  too  seldom  in  litera- 
ture. The  thing  of  course  is  a trifle,  a 
burlesque,  or  at  best  a farcical  comedy. 
One  only  wishes  that  the  serious  things 
of  literature,  the  epics  and  the  trage- 
dies, were  always  or  often  done  half  so 
well.  They  say  that  close  upon  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold;  would  that  these 
dubious  arithmetical  distinctions  were 
often  so  justly  earned! 

“Liberty  Hall,”  which  appeared  in 
1860,  dedicated  to  “My  dear  Uncle,”  the 
“Author  of  ‘It  is  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend,’  ” is  a queer,  and  in  parts  a de- 
cidedly grimy  book.  Its  author’s  de- 
scription of  it  is  remarkably  accurate: 
“Clumsy,  disjointed  and  unconsecutive 
—a  book  written  at  two  different  eras 
and  in  two  different  styles;  here  spotted 
with  those  vulgarities  which  youth  mis- 
takes for  power,  and  with  those  awk- 
ward jests  which  may  scarcely  be 
strained  to  the  title  of  jocularity;  there 
filled  with  those  rhapsodies  which  are 
misunderstood  and  ridiculed  by  those 
who  have  never  felt  and  can  never  ap- 
preciate them.”  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  first  volume  deals  wholly  with  Ox- 
ford; the  second  mainly  with  rabbit- 
shooting and  other  country  matters;  the 
third  with  the  Shetland  Islands.  The 
Oxford  part— which  is  written  in  a 
queer  contorted  style  suggesting,  as 
does  also  its  attempted  realism,  the 
ways  of  a generation  later — is  extremely 
minute  in  detail.  The  schools  in  par- 
ticular have  never,  I think,  been  so  mi- 
nutely painted;  and  the  author’s  indig- 
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nation  at  the  fiendish  examiners  who 
ploughed  his  hero  in  Smalls  is  rather 
ludicrously  sincere  and  felt.  But  Mr. 
Winwood  Reade  must  have  been  un- 
lucky in  his  associates.  I have  break- 
fasted, within  a few  years  of  the  date 
of  his  book,  in  a sufficient  number  of 
colleges,  and  I never  saw  men  throw 
bones  under  the  table,  or  gormandize  in 
such  a bestial  hurry  that  they  put  clean 
plates  on  the  top  of  dirty  ones  to  save 
time  and  trouble.  The  book,  crude  as  it 
is,  is  not  without  power  and  suggests 
experience;  but  the  best  thing  in  it,  so 
far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  is  a 
chapter  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  hero  economically  saved  seven  and 
sixpence  by  not  going  out  riding,  and 
then  spent  about  £8  in  buying  things 
he  did  not  in  the  least  want,  while 
idling  about  the  High  Street  instead. 
With  vivid  touches  here  and  there,  the 
Whole  thing  is  out  of  drawing;  there  is 
no'  sustained  character  in  a single  fig- 
ure; and  even  if  the  uglier  features 
were  removed,  the  chaotic  want  of  con- 
struction and  the  exaggerated  tone 
would  be  abiding  objections. 

I do  not  know  what  may  be  the  pre- 
cise date  of  “Mr.  Golightly,  the  Cam- 
bridge Freshman,”  by  Martin  Legrand, 
which  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
rival  “Verdant  Green.”  The  date  of 
my  copy  is  1878,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  its  being  a re-print,  but  the  cos- 
tume of  the  illustrations  is  far  older. 
The  book,  though  not  offensive,  is  ter- 
ribly feeble.  Of  its  truth  to  Cambridge 
ways  I cannot  judge;  but  of  that  truth 
to  life,  a little  conventionalized  and 
“fantasticked,”  which  has  been  praised 
in  “Verdant  Green,”  there  is  not  a ves- 
tige. The  hero,  though  amiable  enough, 
is  next  door  to  an  idiot;  the  hoaxes  put 
upon  him  by  his  companions  have  no 
thread  of  connection  or  plausibilty,  and 
they  themselves  are  all  lay-figures  or 
bundles  of  rags.  One  rather  life-like 
sketch  of  a “coach”  alone  redeems  the 
book  from  utter  deadness,  and  this  is 
very  slight.  Elsewhere,  characters 
without  life  move,  or  stick,  in  scenes 
without  connection  like  a boxful  of 
badly  dressed  marionettes  emptied  any- 
how on  a table.  If  Mr.  Martin  Legrand 
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had  had  the  courage  to  write  merely  a 
sucession  of  separate  sketches— the  gyp, 
the  bed-maker,  the  drag,  the  tobacco- 
shop,  and  so  forth— after  a fashion  set 
long  ago  by  Bishop  Earle  of  Oxford  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Thackeray 
of  Cambridge,  he  might  have  done  not 
so  badly.*  But  as  it  is,  he  tried  to  make 
a book  and  failed;  and  his  volume  is 
really  nothing  but  a direct  foil,  and  an 
indirect  tribute,  to  the' excellence  of  that 
really  remarkable  work  in  Which  the 
Oxford  life  of  many  generations  was 
depicted  by  Edward  Bradley. 

Perhaps  the  day  of  university  novels, 
as  such  merely  or  mainly,  is  a little 
past.  It  came  naturally  when  the  uni- 
versities themselves  became  objects  of 
interest  and  places  of  possible  sojourn 
to  a larger  proportion  of  people  than 
had  been  the  case  earlier,  and  while  this 
condition  was  more  or  less  new.  With 
completer  vulgarization  the  special  at- 
traction of  the  subject  may  cease.  But 
it  must  always  be  a possible  episode  or 
chapter,  more  particularly  in  that  bio- 
graphical novel  which  has  been  desider- 
ated, and  which  would  in  effect  be  a 
kind  of  revival  of  the  old  mediaeval 
romance  such  as  it  was  when  it  began 
with  Ogier  the  Dane  as  an  infant  in  the 
cradle,  and  left  him  either  in  grizzled 
age  or  rapt  to  fairy-land.  For  there 
can  be,  or  should  be,  few  passages  in 
life  with  greater  capabilities  than  that 
when  a man  is  for  the  first  time  almost 
his  own  master,  for  the  first  time 
wholly  arbiter  of  whatsoever  sports  and 
whatsoever  studies  he  shall  pursue,  anu 
when  he  is  subjected  to  local,  historical, 
and  other  influences,  sensual  and  supra- 
sensual,  such  as  might  not  only  “draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver,”  but  in- 
fuse something  like  one  soul  even  into 
the  stupidest  and  most  graceless  of 
boys. 

George  Saintsbttry. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
GASPARD,  LTMBECILE. 

Ah!  those  were  happy  days  when 
Gaspard  Meudon  was  a fisherman! 
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From  the  peaceful  village  of  Bizon  the 
fishing  fleet  sailed,  to  return  loaded 
with  the  spoil  of  the  sea  which  the  good 
God  has  provided  for  man.  Silvery, 
lithe  and  gleaming,  the  fish  came  into 
the  boat,  only  to  pant  their  little  lives 
away,  for  often  the  men  were  lucky, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
get  in  the  nets  and  clear  them.  So 
many  lives  ended,  and  yet  no  one  gave 
them  a thought;  the  fish  are  the  fruit  of 
the  sea,  to  be  gathered  by  the  fishers, 
and  they  risk  their  lives  in  reaping  the 
harvest. 

When  summer  came,  and  the  sea,  like 
the  skies,  was  flaunting  its  royal  tints 
of  deepest,  brightest  blue,  and  the  lazy 
wind  would  not  lift  the  sails,  it  seemed 
a dreamy  life  to  Gaspard;  the  older 
hands  would  tell  the  young  ones  tales  of 
countries  far  away  which  they  had 
seen  when  they  had  been  serving  in  the 
war-ships,  as  any  of  the  fishermen  might 
be  called  upon  to  do.  Sometimes  they 
would  tell  of  the  wonders  that  are  far 
down  in  the  sea,  and  of  mermaids  with 
their  golden  hair  streaming  out  upon 
the  free  wind,  with  strange  deep  eyes 
of  starshine  and  dusk,  singing  wild, 
sweet  songs,  laden  with  the  love  and 
sorrow  of  all  the  ages,  songs  that  ravish 
the  heart  of  man,  and  which,  if  he  turn 
not  away  and  close  his  ears  against 
them,  will  draw  his  soul  from  out  his 
body,  so  that  he  be  what  men  call  dead. 

But  when  winter  came,  and  the  great 
waves  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  lit- 
tle fisher-boats,  there  was  no  leisure  for 
recounting  stories  while  at  sea,  for  each 
one  had  to  strive  and  heed  for  the  safety 
of  all,  and  to  pray  to  the  saints  that 
they  might  be  guided  out  of  troublous 
waters,  and  home  again  to  dear  Bizon. 
Sometimes,  while  in  their  midst,  one  of 
the  fleet  would  stagger  and  disappear, 
and  the  white-crested  waves  would 
surge  and  toss  where  it  had  been,  and 
gallant  comrades  would  be  lost  forever. 
Ah!  it  was  a sorrowful  life  in  the  win- 
ter-cold and  wretched,  and  full  of 
hardships.  Days  there  were  when  it 
was  too  rough  and  dangerous  to  venture 
out  to  sea  at  all,  and  then  the  tales  of 
summer  would  be  repeated  at  the  fire- 
sides by  the  greybeards,  and  those  who 


listened  would  sit  round,  open-mouthed, 
scarcely  hearing  the  wind  as  it  howled 
round  the  cottages,  and  carried  the  rain 
with  such  force  and  swiftness  that  it 
dashed  like  spent  shot  against  the  win- 
dows. 

They  were  a brave  and  generous  race, 
the  fishers  of  Bizon,  and  courage  was 
born  in  every  babe  of  them;  through 
generations  they  had  battled  with  the 
sea,  growing  braver  and  hardier,  and  so 
the  government  prized  them,  and  al- 
ways some  of  the  Bizon  men  were  away 
in  the  war-ships. 

And  then  a day  came  when  Gaspard 
had  to  leave  home  and  kindred  to  join 
the  Marine  Depot,  and  all  his  dreams  of 
mermaids,  and  foreign  lands,  and 
wealth,  and  power,  were  sunk  in  the 
sorrow  of  parting  from  all  he  held  dear. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  When  he  left 
Bizon,  he  would  go  from  the  world  into 
outer  darkness.  The  good  cure  blessed 
him,  the  women  kissed  him  and  wept 
over  him,  and  the*  men  embraced  him 
heartily;  they  were  all  brothers  in 
Bizon,  and  if  some  of  them  did  disagree 
at  times,  they  were  always  ready  to 
make  friends  again  at  the  very  first 
opportunity.  It  was  very  sad  when 
Gaspard  went  away,  for  this  time  he 
was  the  only  one  called  from  the  vil- 
lage, so  that  he  had  no  companion  to 
comfort  him. 

At  the  depot  he  found  many  who,  like 
himself  were  lonely,  and  so,  each  telling 
the  other  of  his  troubles,  they  became 
friends,  and  eased  their  sorrow,  and 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  new  life 
that  stretched  before  them.  Gaspard 
was  to  join  the  marine  soldiery,  and 
after  some  months  of  drill  he  was  sent 
away  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  there 
to  be  drafted  into  the  Dialmath,  one  of 
the  small  flotilla  lying  off  Goree. 

At  that  time,  France,  wishing  to  ex- 
tend her  African  dominions,  and  ready 
to  avail  herself  of  any  excuse  for  so 
doing,  had  threatened  the  Darnel,  or 
monarch  of  Gayor,  who  reigned  over  a 
large  territory,  the  possession  of  which 
would  enable  her  to  connect  St.  Louis 
and  Goree. 

Reinforcements  had  been  sent  from 
Algeria,  native  volunteers  were  en- 
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listed,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty 
marines  were  added  to  give  solidity  to 
the  expedition,  which  was  to  start  in 
two  parties,  one  from  Goree,  and  the 
other  from  St.  Louis.  . 

The  Senegal  column,  to  which  the 
marines  were  attached — and  among 
them  Gaspard  Meudon— set  out  for 
Gaudiole  on  January  2,  1861,  whence  it 
proceeded  to  Benon-M’bro  on  the  6th, 
the  road  lying  by  fresh  and  briny  lakes, 
and  through  marshes,  by  welcome 
oases,  where  slender  palm-trees  tow- 
ered up  toward  the  brilliant  blue  of  the 
cloudless  heavens,  and  clusters  of  tiny 
huts  lay  scattered  here  and  there. 

From  the  marshes  and  from  the  lakes 
rose  pestilent,  fever-laden  mists,  strik- 
ing down  many  a brave  fellow  into  his 
grave;  at  night,  the  raw  fogs  chilled  to 
the  very  marrow,  whilst,  in  the  day- 
time, the  blazing  sun  fired  the  air,  so 
that  every  breath  of  it  seemed  void  of 
benefit,  and  every  hour  was  difficult  to 
live  through.  As  the  column  advanced, 
the  Darnel  Macodon  retreated,  and  on 
January  12,  the  French  decided  to 
march  on  Mekhey,  where  was  the  king’s 
palace.  The  Darnel  sent  messengers 
asking  for  pardon,  and  offering  terms, 
but  they  were  sent  back  to  him  unan- 
swered. 

“When  the  king  says  he  is  willing  to 
give  us  whatever  we  ask  for,”  said 
Gaspard  to  his  comrade  Frangois 
Bearne,  “why  do  we  go  on  marching 
through  this  terrible  country,  where  we 
lose  so  many  of  our  brave  fellows?” 

“Why,  man,  we  have  had  no  fighting 
yet,”  said  Francois;  “we  should  be 
laughed  at  if  we  returned  without  de- 
feating the  enemy!” 

“But  what  more  can  we  gain  by  fight- 
ing than  the  king  offers  us  freely? 

“Fame,  glory,  honor?  What  else  does 
a Frenchman  ask  for?”  returned  Fran- 
gois; and  Gaspard  marched  on,  ponder- 
ing over  his  comrade’s  words. 

That  night  Frangois  was  shivering 
violently,  and  when  Gaspard  lent  him 
his  overcoat  to  add  to  his  own,  he  soon 
threw  it  off,  saying  that  he  was  on  fire; 
and  yet  soon  again  he  shivered.  The 
fever  had  seized  upon  him,  and  when 
the  column  marched  back  to  Goree  he 
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was  left  behind  with  the  garrison  at 
M’bro. 

But  Commandant  Saprade  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  bloodless  march  upon 
Mekhey,  and  so,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
he  left  Goree  with  a small  flotilla  of 
four  despatch  ships,  a,  cutter  and  other 
small  vessels,  and  the  marines,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Yallon,  of  the 
Dialmath,  disembarked,  on  the  10th, 
opposite  Sedhion,  and  marched  immedi- 
ately on  Sardinieri. 

The  village  was  strongly  held  by  the 
natives;  every  mud-hut  was  pierced  for 
the  guns,  and  as  the  column  advanced, 
a heavy  fire  was  poured  upon  it.  The 
French  commander  sent  on  the  native 
volunteers  first,  then  the  Spahis  from 
Algeria,  to  see  that  the  volunteers  did 
not  run  away,  and  then,  in  reserve, 
came  the  marines. 

From  every  hut  came  flashes  of  light 
and  puffs  of  smoke  which  hardly 
floated  away,  but  hung  on  the  still  air, 
and  presently  concealed  the  village  and 
those  nearest  to  it.  The  marines  were 
moved  up  nearer,  and  half  of  them 
were  led  round  to  the  rear,  just  in  time 
to  see  issuing  from  the  huts  the  des- 
perate natives,  who  fired  upon  their 
advancing  foes,  and  then  turned  and 
fled.  The  marines  opened  fire  upon  the 
fugitives,  and  they,  realizing  that  their 
retreat  was  cut  off,  rushed  back  to  the 
village,  only  to  be  met  by  the  merciless 
black  volunteers  and  the  Spahis.  Some 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches  advanced 
boldly  against  the  marines,  killing  one 
of  them,  and  wounding  two  others,  but 
they  could  not  withstand  the  heavy  fire 
directed  against  them,  and  the  few  who 
were  left  alive  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
prostrated  themselves,  crying  for  quar- 
ter. 

The  French  officers,  by  dint  of  driv- 
ing back  their  allies  with  threats  and 
blows,  even  shooting  a few  of  them, 
managed  to  save  the  lives  of  a small 
remnant  of  the  gallant  foe,  but  most  of 
them  lay  dead  or  desperately  wounded 
by  the  time  the  firing  had  ceased.  Gas- 
pard was  sick  at  heart  as  he  marched 
past  those  groaning  or  silent  bodies: 
his  comrades  cheered  and  laughed,  but 
it  had  come  home  to  him  with  appalling 
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directness  that  he  was  a murderer! 
Never  before  had  he  seen  his  position 
clearly.  In  the  excitement  and  the 
confusion  he  had  fired  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  do,  and  two  men,  at  least,  he 
had  seen  fall  after  he  had  aimed  at 
them.  The  fisher-lad  had  not  the  heart 
of  a soldier  for  all  his  courage,  and  in 
his  mind  perpetually  was  the  cry,  “I 
have  slain  a man  to  my  wounding,  and 
a young  man  to  my  hurt.” 

That  day  the  victors  rested  in  the  cap- 
tured village,  and  towards  night  the 
women  came  from  the  country  outside 
and  tried  to  carry  off  the  bodies  of  their 
mien,  wailing  out  their  death-chants 
with  an  awful,  piteous  monotony  that 
depressed  the  most  exuberant  of  the 
marines.  Fascinated,  yet  horrified, 
Gaspard  watched  their  lithe  dark  forms 
as  they  tore  their  hair  and  flung  their 
arms  above  their  heads  in  gestures  of 
wild  grief,  and  wept  over  their  dead. 
One  of  the  women,  who  was  crouched 
beside  the  body  of  a fine  young  warrior, 
turned  upon  Gaspard  as  he  passed  and 
spat  at  him,  uttering  words  which,  from 
her  manner  of  delivering  them,  seemed 
to  be  curses.  Gaspard  wondered  if  that 
man  had  died  by  his  hand.  In  his  fore- 
head was  a tiny  wound  from  which  the 
dark  blood  had  oozed  thickly,  and  his 
face  were  a look  of  pain  and  anger. 

“Accursed  be  the  weapons  of  death; 
accursed  be  the  hired  murderers  who 
slay  at  the  word  of  command  those  who 
have  never  harmed  them!” 

Gaspard  looked  at  the  woman;  he  met 
the  full  gaze  of  her  eyes  of  hatred,  of 
savage  agony  and  savage  love,  and  he 
flung  down  his  rifle  with  a clatter  and 
marched  on. 

“Private  Meudon,  what  means  this?” 
shouted  Sergeant  Croix.  “Go,  pick  up 
your  rifle!” 

“I  shall  not  use  it  again,  sergeant. 
Look  at  that  woman!” 

“What  have  the  black  cattle  to  do 
with  you?  You  have  done  your  duty;  it 
is  enough.  Pick  up  your  rifle!” 

Gaspard  strode  on  and  never  an- 
swered, and  so  the  sergeant  picked  up 
the  rifle  himself,  and  reported  Private 
Meudon  to  the  lieutenant,  and  the  cul- 
prit was  sent  for. 


“Do  you  know  what  you  deserve?” 
asked  Lieutenant  Vallon,  who  was  a 
kindly  man,  although  a severe  disci- 
plinarian, and  who  had  no  wish  to  be 
severe  with  a man  who  had  fought  his 
first  battle  gallantly. 

Gaspard  was  silent. 

“Death  is  the  punishment,”  hazarded 
the  lieutenant.  He  had  no  exact  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  punishment  was  for 
such  unprecedented  behavior.  Clearly, 
however,  Gaspard  had  been  guilty  of 
disobedience  of  orders  whilst  in  an 
enemy’s  country. 

Gaspard  was  unmoved.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  officer  that  this  man  was  no 
coward,  and  so  he  tried  to  reason  with 
him. 

“You  must  have  had  some  motive  for 
throwing  away  your  rifle.  Come,  out 
with  it,  my  lad!” 

“I  have  killed  men.”  The  words  came 
out  slowly,  reluctantly,  and  Lieutenant 
Vallon  laughed  outright  at  the  answer. 

“And  what  do  you  suppose  your  rifle 
was  given  you  for?  To  light  a fire  with, 
eh?” 

“They  are  murdered!  Their  wives 
and  children  are  broken-hearted.  I 
know  it!” 

“You  know  nothing,  you  fool!  These 
black  pigs  do  not  value  life  so  much  as 
you  value  your  cigar.  If  you  haven’t 
killed  them  they’d  have  killed  you.” 

“Then  I would  have  died  without  the 
guilt  of  murder  on  my  soul.” 

“You’d  have  died  like  a pig  dies, 
squealing  a protest,  that’s  all.  What 
were  you  before  you  joined  the 
marines?” 

“A  poor  fisherman,  lieutenant.” 

“And  how  many  fish  did  you  make 
widows  and  orphans?”  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

“Fish  have  no  souls,  but  all  people 
have,  even  black  people,  so  the  cur6 
used  to  say.” 

“But  you  haven’t  killed  their  souls, 
man!” 

“No;  but  in  taking  the  lives  of  men  I 
have  lost  my  own  soul.” 

“Pouf!  I’ll  absolve  you,  mon  enfant /” 

“It  is  impossible,  lieutenant!” 

“What?”— the  officer  was  angry  at  the 
man’s  obstinacy  now.  “What?  Speak 
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to  your  officer  like  that!  Here,  ser- 
geant, put  this  imbecile  under  arrest! 
We  haven’t  any  cells,  but  do  your  best 
to  make  him  feel  what  a fool  he 
is.” 

The  sergeant  grinned  intelligently, 
and  marched  the  prisoner  oft  to  a hut 
and  placed  a guard  at  the  door.  The 
hut  was  filthy  and  the  air  foul,  but 
there  Gaspard  had  to  remain,  thirsty, 
and  restless,  and  silent,  until  the  guard 
was  relieved,  and  then  he  asked  for 
water. 

“Sergeant’s  orders  are  that  you  are  to 
have  none  until  you  recover  your 
senses,  comrade.  Gome,  be  a man!” 
was  the  sentinel’s  reply. 

“I  am  a man!”  Gaspard  said,  proudly, 
and  he  waited  without  complaint  until 
morning,  when  the  sergeant  fetched 
him  and  marched  him  to  the  lieutenant. 

“Well,  prisoner,  are  you  going  to  do 
your  duty?”  asked  the  officer. 

“I  cannot  kill,”  was  the  hoarse  reply, 
and  the  swollen  tongue  and  the  cracked 
purple  lips  told  what  agony  of  thirst  the 
man  had  endured.  In  that  hot  climate 
thirst  is  the  most  fiendish  of  tortures, 
and  the  sergeant  had  chosen  a strong 
measure  to  bring  Gaspard  to  a right 
mind. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “do 
with  him  as  you  suggest,  sergeant.” 

“Prisoner!  Right  about  face! 
March!”  cried  the  sergeant,  and  joined 
by  the  guard  at  the  door,  they  marched 
to  a stake  that  had  been  set  up  in  the 
village  street,  and  Gaspard  was  bound 
to  it. 

There  in  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
half  crazed  with  the  heat  and  the  long- 
ing for  water,  Gaspard  remained  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  the  ser- 
geant approached  him,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a flask  of  water  and  a cup,  into 
which  he  poured  some  of  the  cool 
liquid,  raising  the  flask  high  so  that  the 
water  fell  into  the  cup  with  the  sound 
that  there  is  no  forgetting.  Gaspard’ s 
eyes  glared  at  it  wolfishly,  but  his  lips 
and  tongue  were  so  swollen  that  he 
could  not  utter  a sound. 

“Private  Meudon,  will  you  obey 
orders?”  asked  the  sergeant. 

The  poor  scorched  head  nodded  assent, 


and  the  mouth  moved  feebly;  the  ser- 
geant poured  a little  of  the  water  be- 
tween Gaspard’ s lips,  and  he  tried  to 
swallow  it.  Then,  in  a moment,  his 
eyes  brightened,  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  for  more,  and  swallowed  it,  and 
mumbled  that  he  wanted  still  more. 

So  having  surrendered,  he  was  cast 
loose  and  carried  to  a hut,  where  he  lay 
for  a week  between  life  and  death;  and 
when  three  weeks  had  passed  he  came 
again  upon  parade,  a hollow-cheeked, 
sunken-eyed  wreck,  hardly  able  to 
stand.  His  rifle  was  in  his  hand,  and 
mechanically  he  went  through  his  drill, 
managing  to  last  out  until  parade 
was  dismissed  and  he  could  rest 
again. 

Next  day  some  of  the  soldiers  went, 
as  was  their  dily  custom,  to  bathe  in  the 
river,  and  while  there  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a body  of  Mandingoes,  who 
killed  ten  or  twelve  of  them  before  help 
could  arrive.  There  was  a fort  just  out- 
side the  village,  and  the  garrison, 
twenty  in  all,  had  rushed  out  to  the  res- 
cue, but  they  too  were  so  far  outnum- 
bered that  they  could  only  show  a bold 
front  and  retreat  to  their  fortress  with 
the  rescued  men  in  their  midst.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  left  in  the  vil- 
lage were  already  engaged  with  a nu- 
merous enemy,  and  no  help  could  be 
expected  from  that  quarter. 

Only  that  morning  Gaspard  had  taken 
his  place  with  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
and  he,  with  the  others,  had  sallied  out 
to  beat  back  the  enemy;  but  although, 
like  the  rest,  he  placed  himself  between 
his  defenceless  comrades  and  their  foes, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  fire  his  rifle, 
merely  threatening  with  it,  and  falling 
back  step  by  step. 

By  the  time  they  reached  their  mud- 
fort  they  were  almost  surrounded  by  a 
ferocious  horde,  mad  with  the  lust  for 
blood;  and  only  one  person  at  a time 
could  pass  in  through  the  small  door  to 
safety.  The  fort,  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Arabs  and  repaired  by  the 
French,  was  pierced  for  musketry  above 
the  line  of  the  door,  and  those  who 
were  within  fired  down  into  the  black 
crowd,  keeping  them  somewhat  at 
bay. 
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Still  the  enemy  fired  and  advanced, 
and  Frenchmen  fell  dead  and  wounded, 
and  those  who  were  able  to  stand  strug- 
gled among  themselves  to  gain  access, 
until  at  last  he  inevitable  result  ar- 
rived, and  the  door  was  blocked. 

Gaspard  never  looked  at  the  door,  but 
faced  the  foe  with  a calm  and  resolute 
courage  that  moved  the  sergeant,  who 
was  near  him,  to  admiration,  so  that  he 
cried  out  words  of  encouragement  to 
him.  Every  time  the  foe  made  a rush 
he  pointed  his  rifle,  and  they  fell  back 
before  the  determined-looking  soldier, 
and  fired  at  him  instead.  They  were 
bad  enough  shots,  those  dark-skinned 
warriors,  and  yet  Gaspard  was  bleeding 
from  half  a dozen  wounds  when  the  ser- 
geant shouted  to  him,  “You’ve  done 
your  share,  mon  brave!  Run  in.” 

Gaspard  would  not  move,  but  stood 
there  a few  paces  in  front  of  the  door 
through  which  the  last  of  his  comrades 
were  retreating,  until  only  he  and  the 
sergeant  were  left. 

“Now,  Private  Meudon,  I’ll  cover 
you,”  cried  the  sergeant. 

“I  wait  for  you,  sergeant,”  and  the 
sergeant,  seeing  how  determined  he 
was,  made  a rush  and  got  through  the 
door  in  safety. 

Then  Gaspard  turned  his  head  toward 
the  door,  but  in  that  moment  the  enemy 
rushed  in  upon  him  with  yells  of  tri- 
umph, and  he  was  lost  to  sight;  only  a 
struggling  mass  of  black  warriors  was 
to  be  seen,  hacking  and  hewing  at  some- 
thing in  their  midst 

Just  an  hour  later,  reinforcements 
came  from  the  village,  and  the  Mandin- 
goes  were  driven  away  with  heavy 
loss;  and  then  they  found  what  was 
Gaspard. 

The  sergeant  took  up  a rifle  from  the 
clenched  hand  of  a dead  native;  he  knew 
it  had  belonged  to  Gaspard,  and  he 
looked  into  the  barrel.  It  was  bright, 
and  had  not  been  fired.  The  sergeant 
mused  for  a moment. 

“Ah!  the  poor  Gaspard  Meudon,”  he 
said,  “he  was  an  imbecile,  look  you,  but 
he  was  also  a man,  and  a brave 
man!” 
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FELICE  CAVALLOTTI. 

The  one  man  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
Italy  is  dead.  Felice  Cavallotti  has 
been  slain  in  a duel;  the  thirty-first  duel 
fought  in  his  courageous  and  impetuous 
career.  It  is  such  a death  as  he  would 
have  desired;  a fitting  death  for  a poet 
and  a soldier,  with  the  vast  ethereal 
Roman  horizon  attracting  by  its  beauty 
his  last  words.  But  the  pity  of  it— the 
pity  of  it! — that  such  as  he  should  have 
been  killed  by  one  of  the  Crispi  crew! 
Neither  his  adversary  nor  his  provoca- 
tion were  worthy  of  him;  he  would  have 
done  more  wisely  to  disregard  the  mis- 
erable insults  which  were  intended  to 
provoke  him  to  the  encounter.  Caval- 
lotti attacked  with  all  his  well-known 
ardor  and  vivacity;  Macola  kept  on 
guard;  but  three  times  in  riposte 
Macola  aimed  at  the  throat,  and  the 
third  time  his  sword  pierced  the 
jugular  vein.  In  a few  minutes  Caval- 
lotti was  dead;  over  his  head  from  his 
boyhood  the  thunder  of  battle  had 
passed  harmlessly,  the  fire  and  storm  of 
revolution  had  left  him  unscathed,  in 
the  duello  he  had  been  always  victo- 
rious, and  this  Sunday  afternoon,  amidst 
the  violets  and  narcissus,  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a Macola!  O derision  and 
irony  of  fate! 

Felice  Cavallotti  had  the  blood,  as  he 
had  the  features,  of  the  Venetian  no- 
bility in  whose  Libro  d’Oro  his  ancestry 
is  written.  Milan  claims  him  as  her 
son,  but  in  truth  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Milan,  except  that  he  was  born  in 
the  city  at  a time  when  his  father,  a 
learned  man,  was  residing  there  for  a 
few  years.  As  a boy,  he  was  a brilliant 
and  assiduous  student,  devoted  to  the 
classics,  and  irresistible  in  logic  and 
argument.  But  at  that  time  the  air  was 
full  of  warlike  epoch  and  revolu- 
tionary fervor;  fuori  il  stranier  was 
on  all  lips;  the  intoxication  of 
patriotism  entered  the  brain  and 
the  heart  of  the  young  scholar;  he  went 
to  Sicily  and  fought  at  Milazzo  and  at 
Valturno,  and  his  valor  is  recorded  in 
the  story  of  the  time.  Yet  he  was  only 
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sixteen  at  that  time,  and  had  set  sail 
for  Sicily  with  only  five  francs  in  his 
pocket!  At  that  early  age  he  was  al- 
ready a writer,  and,  amongst  other  seri- 
ous and  political  articles,  printed  one 
in  which  he  foretold  the  future  unity  of 
Germany  and  defeat  of  Austria. 

Alexandre  Dumas  loved  him  in  his 
adolescence,  and  opened  the  pages  of  his  - 
Independenza  to  the  essays  and  lyrics  of 
this  young  genius,  in  whose  martial  as- 
pirations and  careless  courage  he  saw 
reflected  the  intrepid  temper  of  his  own 
mousquetaires.  Like  nearly  all  men 
who  are  leaders  of  men,  and  born  of 
higher  and  finer  organization  than  the 
generality,  Felice  Cavallotti  adored  his 
mother,  who  had  a great  share  in  the 
education  of  this  gifted  mind,  this  un- 
common nature.  In  the  home  of  his 
childhood  there  were  more  learning,  and 
culture  and  affection,  than  wealth;  their 
patrician  lineage  was  weighted  with 
poverty  and  privation;  and  doubtless  he 
owed  his  habits  of  self-sacrifice,  his 
power  of  finding  consolation  in  letters, 
his  cheerful  acceptance  of  hardships, 
and  his  incorruptibility  in  public  life, 
to  the  example  and  the  teaching  of  his 
parents.  For  no  crime  had  he  such  dis- 
dain and  such  inexorable  condemna- 
tion as  for  the  base  venality  of  men  in 
high  place  and  power.  The  war  he  has 
waged  against  this  is  matter  of  history; 
it  has  now  cost  him  his  life. 

His  life  thenceforth  was  one  of  com- 
bat, romance,  adventure  and  devotion 
to  impersonal  causes;  its  record  is  like 
that  of  a hero  of  Ariosto,  and  love,  war, 
poetry,  danger,  all  that  is  sweetest, 
strongest  and  most  impassioned  in  hu- 
man existence,  alternated  in  his.  Al- 
ways chivalrous,  impetuous,  generous  to 
a fault,  and  of  exquisite  tenderness  and 
magnanimity,  he  has  ever  realized  and 
represented  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
Italian  character:  “one  hand  on  the  lute, 
and  the  other  on  the  sword.”  He  was 
constantly  persecuted  for  his  liberal 
opinions,  for  his  dauntless  utterances, 
and  for  his  frequent  duels;  and  he 
wrote  his  famous  “Alcibiade”  when  he 
was  lying  in  hiding  in  his  own  home  of 
Dagnente,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore;  he 
adored  Dagnente,  and  when  he 


was  there,  in  mid-winter  as  in 
mid-summer,  took  his  daily  bath 
in  the  water  of  its  torrent.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to 
save  a stray  dog,  and  take  her  to  Dag- 
nente; “Lena”— as  he  called  her— “Lena 
always  knows  when  I am  writing  to 
you,”  he  said  in  what  was  almost  his 
last  letter  to  me,  “and  puts  her  paw 
upon  the  paper  to  send  you  her  caress.” 
Nothing  which  lived  and  suffered  was 
alien  to  him;  his  infinite  tenderness  and 
universality  of  feeling  resembled  Pierre 
Loti’s,  and  was  the  more  beautiful;  he 
was  filled  by  all  the  excitements  and 
emotions  most  intoxicating  to  a man  of 
ardent  temperament,  who  was  ready  as 
a lion  for  all  conflict. 

It  was  the  great  diversity  of  feelings 
and  impulses  in  him  which  made  the 
irresistible  charm  of  his  personality, 
because  united  to  such  martial  ardor, 
such  fearless  eagerness  to  support  his 
word  with  his  sword,  such  superb  and 
scornful  courage,  such  scathing  com- 
mand of  irony.  That  fine  ironical  smile, 
so  often  on  his  lips  in  the  Chamber  at 
Montecitario,  stung  like  a whip  the  liar, 
the  rogue,  the  opportunist,  the  false 
politician;  but  for  the  sincere,  the 
humble,  the  oppressed,  the  persecuted, 
whether  human  or  animal,  the  tender- 
ness of  Felice  Cavallotti  was  as  pure 
and  as  inexhaustible  as  his  own  torrent 
of  Dagnente. 

The  poet  whose  eyes  grew  dim  with 
joy  at  the  glory  of  a sunset  on  his  lake, 
and  whose  heart  was  stirred  at  the  sight 
of  the  first  primrose  on  the  bank,  was 
the  same  man  as  the  soldier  whose 
breast  was  scarred  with  wounds— the 
same  man  as  the  public  speaker  who 
cried  aloud  to  an  assembled  parliament, 
“Respect  a clean  and  quiet  conscience 
if  you  have  it  not!”  He  was  many- 
sided,  like  Ulysses,  and,  like  him,  loved 
equally  the  blood-red  scenes  of  battle 
and  the  blossoming  fields  of  home. 

As  an  orator,  his  seductive  charm, 
his  passionate  eloquence,  are  well 
known  even  to  foreigners;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  when  he  was  first 
elected  deputy  (for  that  Careteolona 
which  has  been  always  faithful  to  bin 
through  so  many  years),  his  opponents 
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were  so  little  able  to  foresee  bis  future 
triumphs  that  they  mockingly  coun- 
selled him  to  go  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  put  pebbles  in  his  mouth  like 
Demosthenes.  Alas!  the  clarion  of  his 
voice  will  sound  no  more  to  carry  dis- 
may into  base  souls  and  cast  shame 
upon  the  shameful.  He  is  slain;  and 
iniquity  rejoices.  Iniquity  rejoices;  but 
the  people  weep,  and  all  which  is  best 
in  youth  mourns  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  eternally  young.  “He  was  love— 
he  was  courage— he  was  the  tradition  of 
all  which  was  purest  and  most  glorious 
in  the  redemption  of  our  country— he 
was  the  surest  promise  for  the  future— 
he  was  liberty— he  was  goodness— he 
was  tenderness,  unselfishness,  sacrifice 
—he  was  poetry  incarnated  in  man — 
and  he  is  dead.”  An  Italian  writes 
thus.  To  it  there  is  nothing  to  add,  ex- 
cept a long  farewell.  Caro  carissimo! 
addio! 

OuiDA. 

March , 1898. 


From  Chambers’s  Journal. 

“MADE  IN  JAPAN.” 

The  wonderful  trade  advances  that 
have  been  made  by  Japan  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  China 
should  make  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  keep  their  eyes  open,  or  they 
may  find  some  morning  their  occupa- 
tion gone  in  markets  they  thought  they 
had  secured.  This  enterprising  people 
has  in  the  past  two  years  almost  se- 
cured a monopoly,  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  of  the  match-trade.  Some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
import  of  matches  in  India  and  Burma 
was  largely  English  and  exclusively 
European.  English  imports  gradually 
declined,  being  replaced  by  Swedish 
matches.  These  in  their  turn  are  being 
ousted  by  the  Japanese  match,  equally 
good  and  sold  at  fifty  per  cent,  lower 
prices.  In  Burma,  a province  which 
last  year  imported  matches  of  a value 
of  over  five  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  some 
£33,000,  Japanese  matches  are  almost 
exclusively  used  now.  They  pay  an 
import  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  and  yet 
can  be  purchased  retail  in  the  streets 


of  Rangoon  at  one  anna,  or  about  one 
penny,  per  bundle  of  ten  boxes.  The 
English  match  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
cost  in  Rangoon  about  five  times  as 
much,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no 
import  duty.  Burma  is  a very  damp 
country,  with  an  annual  rainfall  vary- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
inches.  The  English  match  in  the 
rains  was  difficult  to  burn.  If  the  box 
was  kept  in  flannel  it  would  ignite;  but 
the  wood  of  the  match  was  thick  and 
generally  damp,  and  failed  to  keep 
alight.  The  Swedes  first,  and  after- 
wards the  Japanese,  saw  what  was  re- 
quired, and  made  a thinner  match,  thus 
using  less  wood,  and  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  a province  with  a moist 
climate.  Between  them  they  have 
ousted  the  British  match  altogether; 
and  a trade  in  this  single  Eastern  prov- 
ince alone  of  a yearly  value  between 
£30,000  and  £40,000,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  doubled  when  the  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay  Railway  is  extended  to  the 
borders  of  China  (as  it  will  be  before 
the  end  of  1899),  has  been  lost  to  En- 
gland, probably  never  to  be  regained. 
The  loss  of  the  match-trade  in  India 
may  be  a small  thing  to  grieve  over, 
but  when  a single  province  of  that 
great  dependency  takes  in  a year  over 
£30,000  worth,  manufacturers’  profits 
must  be  something  tangible  over  the 
whole  area.  In  Burma  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child  smokes,  and  matches 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  remotest 
Burman,  Shan  and  Karen  hamlets 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coast  or 
railway  communication.  No  jungle 
man  or  woman  fails  to  provide  himself 
or  herself  with  a box  of  matches  when 
they  are  so  cheap.  Their  forefathers 
either  borrowed  a light  from  a fireplace 
in  a neighboring  hut  or  procured  fire  by 
rubbing  briskly  two  pieces  of  dried 
bamboo  together,  with  some  dried 
bamboo  shavings — a process  ihe  writer, 
when  foresting  twenty  years  ago,  often 
saw  applied  at  an  encampment  on  a wet 
night  before  supplies  had  been  brought 
up  by  elephants,  or  when,  as  was  often 
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the  case,  the  thick  English  match  of 
that  period  was  too  damp  to  strike  suc- 
cessfully. 

Umbrellas,  which  were  largely  manu- 
factured locally  of  oiled  paper,  are 
being  supplanted  also  by  Japanese 
articles,  excellent  copies  of  the  Euro- 
pean umbrella;  and  these  are  sold  in 
the  Rangoon  bazaars  at  one  rupee  and 
four  annas  each,  or  about  one  shilling 
and  eightpence.  Similar  umbrellas, 
before  Japan  took  to  manufacturing 
them,  cost  at  least  four  times  the  price 
in  Burma,  and  in  this  article,  as  in 
matches,  no  European  country  appar- 
ently can  hope  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese  in  producing  an  equally  good- 
looking  and  low-priced  umbrella.  The 
Burmans  are  largely  taking  to  the  im- 
ported umbrella,  whilst  their  own  paper 
umbrellas  are  often  patronized  by  Euro- 
peans as  a good  protection  against  sun 
and  rain;  although  they  are  not  so  con- 
venient to  carry  unopened  as  the  or- 
dinary umbrella,  as  they  are  too  bulky 
-when  closed  to  be  used  as  a walking- 
stick  The  local  article  can  be  bought 
for  eight  annas,  or  about  eightpence, 
and  if  carefully  used  lasts  for  one  ramy 

^Bicycles  and  sewing  machines  of 
Japanese  make  at  half  European  and 
American  prices  have  ^s°.  be“  1 
ported  into  Burma  from  the  Straits. 
Doubtless  before  long  we  shall  have 
Japanese  merchants,  and  possibly 
Japanese  bank,  established  in  Rangoon- 
Several  cargoes  of  rice  have  already 
been  sent  from  the  Burman  rice  ports 
to  Japan;  and  that  astute  people  will 
doubtless  soon  realize  that  the  best  way 
to  push  their  manufactures  and  th 
cheapest  way  to  buy  their  tice  cargoes 
is  to  have  Japanese  firms  established  a 
the  rising  capital  of  Rangoon,  where 
there  will  soon  be  railway 
tion  to  the  confines  of  China  itself  , wnth 
its  hard-working  millions  of  population. 
Japanese  clocks  are  now  sold  through^ 
out  the  East;  and  Japanese  coals  are 
highly  thought  of  in  Bombay.  • 

^ -Whilst  Englishmen  offer  equaladv 
Mages  to  every  nationality  in  trade  with 


tbe  East,  it  is  not  a pleasant  sight  for 
Englishmen  to  see  British  trade  pass 
away  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner 
resident  in  British  possessions. 

“A  fair  field  and  no  favor”  is  a good 
motto,  and  one  that  in  trade  in  British 
dependencies  we  have  always  en- 
deavored to  carry  out.  If  Japan  can 
undersell  us  and  make  equally  good 
articles,  we  cannot  hope  to  persuade 
the  consumer  to  buy  English  articles 
because  they  are  English.  An  opposite 
policy  has  not  proved  such  a success  in 
Saigon  and  French  Cochin  China  that 
we  should  ever  think  of  or  wish  to  imi- 
tate it.  The  British  manufacturer  may 
rest  assured  it  is  more  difficult  to  re- 
gain a lost  trade  than  to  keep  an  exist- 
ing one.  By  having  trustworthy 
agents  on  the  spot,  and  by  altering  his 
manufactures  where  they  do  not  meet 
the  wishes  and  wants  of  his  customers; 
by  being  obliging  and  courteous,  in 
fact;  and  by  having  his  goods  always 
up  to  sample,  he  may  hope,  even  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  to  do  a 
good  trade.  But  he  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  times  have  altered  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, and  that  he  has  many  competitors 
now  where  formerly  he  enjoyed  almost 
a monopoly.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  he  wishes  to  keep  and  extend 
his  trade  in  the  East,  he  must  prove 
that  he  can,  like  his  competitors,  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  not  ex- 
pect his  Eastern  customers  to  alter 
their  habits  and  customs  to  suit  him. 
In  short,  the  best  manufactures  will 
win  the  most  markets,  and  “best”  in- 
cludes goodness  of  the  article  as  well  as 
economy  in  price.  We  have  a good 
many  brisk  competitors  in  Germany, 
Belgium  and  other  European  countries, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Americans,  ail  quite 
alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  But 
probably  in  the  next  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury we  shall  find  articles  “made  in 
Japan”  imported  all  over  the  East  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  are  now; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not 
have  them  (as  in  the  match-trade) 
eclipsing  British  manufactures. 
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A REPLY. 

O Voice  from  over  the  Sea! 

It  gladdens  our  hearts  to  hear, 

From  the  far-off  coast  of  the  Mother- 
land, 

A word  so  true  and  clear. 

O Hands  from  over  the  Sea! 

We  reach  for  your  friendly  clasp; 

As  the  Poet  sings,  his  message  rings 
With  the  faith  of  a brotherly  grasp. 

O Flag  from  over  the  Sea! 

We  are  strong  to  face  our  foes, 

If  we  twine  with  our  Star-Spangled 
Banner 

Your  Shamrock  and  Thistle  and  Rose. 

O God  of  the  land  and  the  sea! 

Give  Peace  in  our  time,  we  pray:— 
“Lest  we  forget,”  O keep  us  yet 
Close  to  Thy  heart  to-day. 

April,  1898.  MARIE  CONARROE  VlNTON. 


LAZARUS. 

The  light  which  I have  followed  all  this 
way 

Out  of  the  darkness  grows  into  a face; 
Thy  face,  dear  friend,  whom  I so  long 
have  known. 

Have  we  not  wandered  with  twined  arms, 
and  walked 

Through  evening  fields  together?  And 
those  lips, 

That  I have  kissed  so  oft,  did  they  pro- 
nounce 

That  dreadful  whisper,  “Lazarus,  arise?” 
For,  as  it  came  in  darkness,  I was  ’ware 
Of  countenances  terrible,  that  gazed 
Each  on  the  other  in  drear  impotence, 

As  I with  sighs  arose  eluding  them. 

0 face  that  seemest  made  to  weep  and 

smile 

With  us,  and  hands  all  rough  with  com- 
mon tasks! 

Is  this  indeed  Thy  sun  to  which  Thou 
hast 

Recalled  me,  and  are  these  Thy  fields, 
which  grow 

Slowly  from  grey  to  green  before  my 
eyes? 

1 felt  Thee  irresistible  in  the  grave. 
Forgive  me  that  I talked  so  lightly,  and 

went 

So  unconcerned  beside  Thee  in  old  days. 
How  is  it  Thou  canst  care  to  come  and  go 
With  such  as  me,  and  walk  and  work 
with  us — 


Thou  at  whose  whisper  Death  idled  and 
grieved, 

And  knew  the  voice  at  which  creation 
shone 

Suddenly?  Yet  was  I so  near  to  peace; 

And  I came  back  to  life  remorsefully, 

When  the  sea  murmured  again,  and  fields 
appeared. 

But  how  should  I complain?  Unto  what 
end 

I am  recalled  I know  not;  but  if  Thou 

Art  here  content  to  be,  then  why  not  I? 

From  “Poems”  by  Stephen  Phillips.  John 
Lane,  publisher. 


GOSSAMER  THREADS. 

(On  a Scotch  Moor.) 

When  fairies  dance  on  the  moor  by 
night — 

(Golden  hair  in  the  heather)— 

Stray  silken  threads  from  their  dainty 
heads 

May  haply  cling  to  the  flowering  ling 
Or  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 

(Mine  eyes  are  blind  in  the  mystic  light, 
But  none  the  less  ’tis  a winsome  sight.) 

When  morning  breaks  and  the  fairies 
flee — 

(Gossamer  threads  in  the  heather) 

The  moorland  shines  with  glist’ning  lines, 
Like  harps  new-strung  with  gold,  and 
slung 

On  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 
(Gossamer  threads  are  all  I see, 

But  none  the  less  are  they  harps  for  me.) 

And  when  the  wind  breathes,  far  and 
near — 

(jEolian  harps  in  the  heather) — 

Sweet  music  rings  from  the  tiny  strings, 
And  wild  and  free  is  the  harmony 
Thro’  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 
(Never  a note  may  reach  mine  ear. 

But  none  the  less  iff  it  sweet  to  hear.) 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


FAIRY  GOLD. 

May — that’s  the  month  for  gold! 

The  fields  hold  out  their  gowns  of  green 
Till  the  sun  coins  his  yellow  sheen. 

And  fills  them  full  as  they  can  hold 
With  fairy  gold. 

Spectator.  EVAN  T.  KEENE. 
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From  The  Nuova  Antologia. 

I THE  DEVIL’S  ISLE. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ITALIAN  POLIT- 
ICAL CONVICT. 

Apropos  of  the  lie  du  Didble  in  French 
Guiana,  South  America,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  during  the  last  few 
months  as  the  place  of  detention  of 
Captain  Dreyfus,  it  seems  not  uninter- 
esting to  recall  the  fact  that  an  Italian 
yet  living  passed  several  years  there — 
as  a political  convict  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III. 

This  survivor  of  Cajenna,  Tibaldi  by 
name,  an  old  republican  and  friend  both 
of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  resides  at 
Rome  and  is  now  seventy-three  years 
old.  Born  at  Piacenza,  he  enlisted,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the  university- 
battalion,  and  after  having  taken  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Cornuda,  Treviso  and 
Vicenza  (where  he  distinguished  him- 
self, was  wounded,  and  received  the 
grade  of  captain)  he  was  present  at  the 
defence  of  Rome. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic, 
he  removed,  in  1850,  to  Paris,  and 
learned  the  business  of  an  optician,  at 
which  he  earned  for  some  years  a com- 
fortable livelihood.  But  he  was  still  in- 
volved in  the  political  intrigues  both  of 
the  French  who  desired  to  ruin  Napo- 
leon after  the  coup  d'etat  and  of  the 
Italians  who  were  seeking  to  compass 
the  unity  of  Italy— and  his  liberty  was 
very  soon  compromised. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1857,  he  was 
arrested  at  his  lodging  on  an  accusation 
of  having  “conspired  against  the  safety 
of  the  state  and  the  life  of  the  emperor.” 
Tibaldi  denied  the  charge,  but  the  pre- 
fect of  police  proceeded  to  exhibit  more 
than  forty  letters  directed  to  him  from 
Germany,  England  and  Italy;  and,  on 
the  basis  of  this  correspondence,  and  in 
spite  of  an  able  defense  by  the  advocates 
Desmaret  and  Floquet,  Tibaldi  was  con- 
demned, on  August  4th,  by  the  Court  of 
Assizes  of  the  Seine,  to  transportation, 
along  with  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  Cam- 
panella  and  Mazzarenti.  These  last 
were  all  contumacious. 

In  February,  1858,  he  was  taken,  with 
hands  and  feet  manacled,  from  Mazas 


to  Brest,  and  shipped  on  board  the  frig- 
ate Adour,  bound  for  parts  unknown. 
He  was  put  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
along  with  sundry  common  criminals,  in 
a recess  which  was  divided  from  the 
main  space  by  chains,  and  guarded  by 
sailors  armed  with  cutlasses.  After  a 
horrible  voyage  of  about  two  months, 
whose  privations  youth  (he  was  then 
thirty-three)  and  a vigorous  constitution 
enabled  him  to  support,  Tibaldi  learned 
that  their  destination  was  Guiana. 

On  the  15th  of  June  a sailor  informed 
the  convicts  that  the  Adour  was  in  the 
archipelago  of  Salvezza,  and  Tibaldi  got 
permission  to  go  on  deck,  where  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  view  of  two 
or  three  islands  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  presenting  quite  an 
attractive  aspect.  The  illusion  was  soon 
dispelled,  for  when  they  disembarked 
shortly  after  on  the  lie  du  Roi,  they 
found  that  the  houses  whose  general 
look  had  been  so  alluring  were  all  pris- 
ons, with  walls  thick  enough  to  stifle  the 
loudest  imprecations  of  the  convicts,  and 
the  picturesque  and  smiling  village  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a penal  set- 
tlement. 

Tibaldi  was  thrust  into  a reeking  cell 
where  he  remained  for  a few  days,  after 
which  he  was  transferred  to  the  lie  du 
Diable,  the  special  destination  of  polit- 
ical convicts.  The  following  is  the  Ital- 
ian’s description  of  the  island1:— 

“The  impression  which  it  made  upon 
me  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
island  I had  just  left.  Naked  rocks;  no 
verdure  to  relieve  the  eye;  a few  old 
skeletons  of  trees  with  dry  and  leafless 
boughs;  here  and  there  a wretched  hut; 
on  every  side  a miserable  waste, 
parched  by  a burning  sun.  The  name  of 
the  island  is  the  most  appropriate  pos- 
sible. It  is  about  one  thousand  metres 
long  by  four  hundred  broad,  and  a small 
square  space  of  a hundred  metres  or  so 
is  assigned  to  each  convict  to  cultivate, 
and  build  himself  a hut  upon.  But  the 
soil  is  bad  and  all  but  barren.  A low, 
rocky  ridge  where  tillage  is  absolutely 
impossible  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 

1 Da  Roma  <%  Cajenna.  Rome  Stabilimento 
Tipographico  Italiano.  1888. 
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island,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  convict’s  ability  to  till  the  ground 
depends  on  the  position  of  his  conces- 
sion.” 

Aided  by  the  other  political  outcasts, 
Tibaldi  managed  to  construct  a one- 
story  cabin,  with  a thatched  roof  and 
an  earthen  floor;  one  aperture  for  a door 
and  one  for  a window.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a camp-bed  without  a mat- 
tress or  even  so  much  as  a truss  of 
straw,  a coverlet  of  woven  straw,  a rick- 
ety table,  and  two  big  stones,  by  way 
of  seats.  Tibaldi  messed  with  the 
eleven  other  convicts,  who  took  turns  in 
bringing  up,  each  morning,  the  provis- 
ions taken  over,  in  a boat,  from  the  lie 
du  Roi.  The  food  furnished  them  was 
of  the  meanest  description,  augmented, 
however,  by  the  contributions  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  community,  and 
slightly  improved  by  the  pains  bestowed 
on  its  preparation  by  the  successive 
cooks.  One  would  bring  a few  vege- 
tables from  his  garden-patch,  another  a 
fish,  caught  on  the  beach,  and  now  and 
.again  it  was  possible  to  snare  a bird. 

ii. 

In  the  first  days  of  Tibaldi’ s residence 
on  the  island  the  convicts  all  slept  in  a 
common  dormitory,  under  the  watchful 
guard  of  an  armed  sentinel  who  had 
orders  to  fire  on  any  one  attempting  to 
escape.  The  species  of  shed  which  they 
occupied  was  twenty  metres  long,  and 
six  wide.  On  either  side,  at  a distance 
of  two  metres  apart,  were  projecting 
pairs  of  wooden  beams  supported  upon 
uprights,  eighty  centimetres  high.  To 
every  convict  was  assigned  a woollen 
blanket  and  a piece  of  sail-cloth,  and 
every  evening  he  fastened  the  sail-cloth 
to  the  upright  posts  by  means  of  cords, 
and  made  the  best  sort  of  bed  he  could. 
He  then  rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket 
and  slept,  provided  the  mosquitos  and 
other  insects  permitted.  In  the  morning 
he  had  to  roll  up  his  coverlet  and  sail- 
cloth, and  lay  them  away  in  a corner, 
so  as  to  leave  the  place  free  for  the 
soldiers. 

They  were  wakened  by  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  roll  was  then  called,  and  after  that 
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the  convicts  were  free  to  roam  the  island 
for  the  entire  day.  At  six  in  the  even- 
ing they  must  present  themselves  at  the 
office  of  the  gens  d'armes.  At  half-past 
seven  the  roll  was  called  again;  after 
which  they  retired,  as  aforesaid,  to  a 
common  dormitory,  until  the  ensuing- 
day. 

The  frequent  roll-calls  and  the  sleep- 
ing in  common  became,  in  the  end,  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive.  During  the  day 
the  convicts  enjoyed  a certain  freedom. 
They  might  walk,  or  work,  or  withdraw 
from  the  scrutiny  of  the  guards,  inside 
their  cabins;  but  night  recalled  them  to 
the  painful  reality  of  their  position.  At 
last  one  convict  obtained,  as  a special 
favor,  permission  to  sleep  in  his  hut; 
Tibaldi  made  haste  to  prefer  a similar 
request,  and,  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  they  were  all  accorded  the  same 
privilege. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  permission  to  sleep 
in  their  cabins  had  been  granted,  Tibaldi 
began  to  revolve  schemes  of  escape,  as- 
sociating in  the  enterprise  ten  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  namely:  Senegaldi, 

Froin,  Guignard,  Foin,  Lanfond,  C6sar, 
Foulon,  Galibert,  Ohaudron  and  a cer- 
tain Parisian  mechanic  whose  name 
Tibaldi  cannot  recall.  They  all  set 
gayly  about  providing  tools  for  the  con- 
struction of  a raft. 

There  was  no  timber  to  be  had  in  the 
island.  When  political  convicts  were 
first  sent  there,  the  lie  du  DiaUe,  like 
others  in  the  vicinity,  had  been  well- 
wooded,  and  prisoners  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  circumstance  to  con- 
struct boats  and  rafts,  whereby  several 
had  actually  effected  their  escape.  To 
prevent  such  attempts  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  to  lighten  its  own  labors  in  the 
surveillance  of  the  prisoners,  the  admin- 
istration had  cut  down  and  uprooted  all 
the  forests,  and  so  fancied  itself  secure; 
but  the  measure  proved  no  hindrance  to 
the  fabrication  of  means  of  escape.  The 
huts  had  wooden  frames  which  were  ap- 
propriated in  default  of  other  material, 
and  convicts  began  once  more  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  The 
administration  then  ordered  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  cabins,  and  after  every 
stick  of  timber  had  been  removed* 
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they  believed  their  purpose  accom- 
plished. 

But  they  had  overlooked,  in  their  cal- 
culations, the  river  Amazon.  In  the  lat- 
itude of  the  lie  du  Diable  there  are  but 
two  seasons;  a summer  some  four 
months  long,  during  which  the  earth  is 
scorched  by  intense  heat  and  unre- 
freshed by  a single  drop  of  moisture; 
and  a wet  season  which  lasts  for  eight 
months,  accompanied  by  an  incessant 
downpour  of  torrential  rain.  During 
this  rainy  period  the  rivers  become  enor- 
mously swollen,  and  the  velocity  of  their 
current  is  so  increased  as  to  sweep 
everything  before  it.  Forest  trees,  up- 
torn,  and  borne  away  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  are  carried  far  out  to  sea 
by  the  power  of  the  stream. 

The  archipelago  of  Salnezza  is  almost 
exactly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon; and  every  year  the  mighty  river 
flings  against  the  coast  of  the  lie  du 
Diable  an  enormous  number  of  uprooted 
trees  of  every  sort.  All  the  convicts  had 
to  do  was  to  secure  these  trees,  as  they 
came  ashore;  an  enterprise  of  extreme 
difficulty,  however,  and  very  dangerous 
as  well,  both  because  the  sea  is  always 
rough  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  be- 
cause of  the  certainty  of  contracting 
fever  through  the  exposure  of  bodies 
heated  by  exertion  to  the  excessively 
cold  rain. 

Profiting  by  moments  in  which  the 
rain  came  down  in  such  torrents  that 
the  guard  did  not  venture  forth,  nor  the 
sentinel  respond  scrupulously  to  the 
countersign,  Tibaldi  and  his  companions 
dared  all  manner  of  dangers  to  capture 
wood  for  their  projected  raft.  They  put 
on  woollen  jackets  and  waded  into  the 
sea  up  to  their  throats,  where,  bracing 
themselves  against  the  rocks  to  avoid 
being  swept  away  by  the  current,  they 
grappled  the  trees  as  they  went  by  and, 
selecting  those  which  they  deemed  best 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  they  hid  them 
safely  in  the  sand.  Exulting  in  this  ex- 
ploit, they  then  made  their  way  back  to 
their  huts,  ready  to  face  fresh  perils  un- 
dismayed. 

They  began  collecting  their  timber  in 
the  first  days  of  May,  and  continued  un- 
til the  middle  of  June,  after  which  they 
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made  their  raft.  They  set  up  their 
workshop  in  a cave  under  one  of  the 
precipices,  taking  care  to  post  sentinels 
above,  and  went  to  work  with  hopeful 
hearts.  The  dream  of  soon  regaining 
their  lost  liberty  gave  them  new 
strength;  and,  aided  by  the  other  pris- 
oners, they  had  actually  accomplished 
their  task  and  made  all  their  prepara- 
tions on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of 
August. 

“Our  anxiety  on  the  evening  of  our 
flight,”  says  Tibaldi,  “no  words  can  de- 
scribe. It  seemed  as  .though  our  project 
must  have  been  suspected,  and  we  saw 
all  things  under  the  shadow  of  our  own 
apprehension.  The  sun  set;  the  gun  was 
fired  which  was  a signal  for  our  return 
to  our  cabins.  Had  our  absence  been  ob- 
served? But  hope  inspires  tremendous 
energy.  Everything  was  at  last  made 
ready— and  it  only  remained  to  launch 
the  raft.” 

Four  barrels  of  water  and  a certain 
quantity  of  provisions  had  been  taken 
to  the  shore.  At  the  appointed  moment 
the  fugitives  assembled  upon  a rock 
about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  signal  for  embarkation  hav- 
ing been  given,  there  was  a rush  and 
scramble  for  the  raft,  which  all  but 
gave  way  under  the  first  shock.  One  of 
the  escaping  party,  Guignard,  was 
rather  seriously  wounded. 

To  deceive  the  guards,  those  who  were 
left  behind  undertook  to  answer  the  roll- 
call  on  behalf  of  the  fugitives,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  them  to  attain  a 
safe  distance.  All  about  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago  there  are  currents  which 
flow  toward  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  fugitives  chose  the  one 
which  makes  for  the  Dutch  possessions. 
They  had  on  board  the  raft  a lateen  sail, 
a mast  six  feet  high  and  ten  oars. 

So  long  as  they  steered  northward 
everything  seemed  to  favor  their  escape. 
It  was  brilliant  moonlight,  and  the  sea 
was  calm.  A light  wind  swelled  the 
sail  and  promised  to  carry  them  directly 
into  the  current  which  would  speedily 
bear  them  to  the  coast  of  Dutch  Guiana. 

They  were  pulling  hard  at  the  oars, 
glancing  back  from  time  to  time  to  see 
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whether  they  were  pursued,  when  the 
sky  began  suddenly  to  darken  and  there 
were  signs  of  a violent  hurricane.  The 
atmosphere  grew  so  black  that  noth- 
ing could  be  discerned  save  the  light- 
ning, which  dazzled  and  confused  them. 
The  storm  broke  with  great  fury,  and 
huge  billows  continually  swept  over  the 
raft.  The  sail  was  rent,  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  if  they  had 
not  lashed  themselves  to  the  raft,  they 
must  have  been  swept  into  the  abyss. 
The  tempest  had  already  carried  them 
far  out  of  their  course,  and  they  were 
driven  at  random  before  a southeasterly 
gale. 

Presently  they  discerned  the  appalling 
sound  of  breaking  billows;  a flash  of 
lightning  revealed  a reef — and  they  gave 
a cry  of  despair.  Seven  of  the  fugitives, 
utterly  spent  with  terror  and  fatigue,  re- 
mained motionless,  as  though  paralyzed 
by  the  inevitable  death  before  them. 
The  other  four  managed  by  a supreme 
effort  to  resist  the  shock  of  impact,  but 
had  barely  escaped  this  peril  when  the 
uproar  recommenced,  and  the  lightning 
once  more  informed  them  that  they 
were  driving  straight  upon  another  reef 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid. 
This  time  the  shock  was  so  violent  that 
they  were  all  swept  off  and  submerged 
for  some  seconds,  but  fortunately  the 
raft  held  together  and  they  were  able  to 
board  it  again. 

It  was  too  dark  for  them  to  make  out 
the  shore.  The  tide  was  high  and  the 
fury  of  the  waves  made  it  useless  to  at- 
tempt a landing,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  billows, 
alternately  flung  downward  and  sucked 
backward  for  three  entire  hours  wait- 
ing the  fall  of  the  tide.  Each  wave, 
meanwhile,  swept  clean  over  them. 

At  last  the  day  dawned,  and  they 
swam  for  the  shore,  pulling  the  raft 
after  them.  But  where  were  they? 

hi. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for 
them  to  take  their  bearings,  the  eleven 
fugitives  discovered  that  they  had  been 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  that  same 
French  Guiana  from  which  they  had 
shipped  for  the  island  at  a point  about 


three  kilometers  farther  down  toward 
Sinamary. 

One  of  the  fugitives,  C6sar,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  region,  and  knew 
that  the  natives  have  a habit  of  hiding 
their  boats  among  the  aquatic  plants  in 
the  small  streams  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  threaded,  set  out  on  a search  for 
one  of  these  boats.  The  rest  were 
scarce  able  to  stand  upon  their  feet,  so 
spent  were  they  by  their  terrible  voy- 
age and  desperate  struggle  for  life. 
Having  lost  their  provisions,  they  had 
no  means  of  satisfying  their  hunger;  but 
by  sucking  the  juice  of  a few  cucumbers 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  raft, 
they  managed  to  assuage  the  still  more 
pressing  pangs  of  thirst. 

They  had  apparently  come  ashore 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
weary  as  they  were,  they  soon  began  to 
search  for  the  means  of  repairing  their 
raft;  but  without  saw  or  nails  they  could 
do  nothing  to  any  purpose,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  had  succeeded  in  binding  two 
boards  together  a wave  would  come  and 
wrench  them  apart.  The  day  was  con- 
sumed in  these  useless  efforts,  and  their 
companion  who  had  gone  out  in  search 
of  a boat  had  not  yet  reappeared.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pass  the  night 
upon  the  rocks,  on  the  confines  of  an 
immense  forest. 

The  day  closed  sadly.  They  had 
barely  escaped  shipwreck,  and  they  had 
not  landed  in  a place  of  safety.  They 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  discov- 
ered by  the  gens  d'armes  and  taken  back 
to  their  place  of  torment.  After  night- 
fall, however,  they  lighted  a fire,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  the  crew  of  some  En- 
glish or  American  craft  that  might 
chance  to  be  passing  would  see  and 
succor  them.  No  such  deliverance 
came;  and  overcome  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  they  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  beach  and  were  beginning  to  doze 
when  they  were  aroused  by  the  chatter 
of  a troop  of  monkeys,  and  the  serenade 
continued  throughout  the  night. 

Another  day  dawned,  and  C6sar  not 
having  returned  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  he  must  either  have  been 
captured  by  the  soldiers,  smothered  in 
the  mud  or  devoured  by  a cayman,  and 
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they  began  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
setting  out  on  foot.  There  was  no  trace 
of  a path,  for  the  shore  being  very  low 
in  that  part,  the  waves  broke  against 
the  very  stems  of  the  trees,  converting 
the  mould  into  impassible  mud.  They 
were  resolved,  however,  on  making  the 
attempt  to  reach  Dutch  Guiana,  thirty 
leagues  away,  by  following  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  river  Sinamary,  waiting  for 
nightfall  to  cross  the  stream,  and  so  on, 
avoiding  the  Sinamary  country,  as  far 
as  Surinam  in  the  Dutch  territory. 

The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  were 
enormous;  nevertheless  the  ten  fugi- 
tives, lading  themselves  with  the  few 
objects  they  still  possessed,  set  out  on 
their  march  across  the  virgin  forest. 
With  one  hand  they  seized  and  bent  the 
depending  boughs,  then  crept  along, 
sometimes  upon  their  knees,  until  they 
could  lay  hold  of  the  limb  of  another 
tree  which  served  them  for  support, 
until  they  reached  a third,  farther  on. 
The  fatigue  was  overpowering,  the  heat 
insufferable.  Millions  of  gad-flies  and 
other  insects  drew  blood  by  their  inces- 
sant stings  without  the  sufferers  being 
able  to  defend  themselves  in  the  least 
degree.  For  greater  security  they  went 
two  abreast;  being  able  more  effectually 
to  divide  the  branches  in  this  way,  and 
also  to  hold  one  another  up  in  case  of  a 
slip.  They  had,  moreover,  to  keep 
watch  against  the  caymans. 

Suddenly  a cry  for  help  was  heard. 
It  came  from  Foulon,  who,  at  a particu- 
larly sharp  sting  on  his  hand,  had  in- 
stinctively let  go  the  bough  he  was 
grasping,  and  fallen  into  the  mud,  up  to 
his  neck— and  the  more  he  struggled  the 
deeper  he  sank.  His  two  nearest  com- 
rades managed,  however,  by  grasping 
lower  boughs,  to  fasten  a cord  under  his 
armpits  and  with  infinite  exertion,  to 
pull  him  out.  The  mud  with  which 
Foulon  was  covered  emitted  a frightful 
stench. 

They  struggled  along  in  this  way  for 
three  hours,  without  advancing  much 
more  than  a kilometer;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  arrived  at  a marsh 
which  drained  into  the  river  Malnourri. 
Finding  that  the  ground  on  the  side 
nearest  the  sea  was  here  solid  enough  to 


bear  a man’s  weight,  Tibaldi  shouted  to 
his  companions  to  come  where  he  was, 
but  had  hardly  announced  the  good 
news  when  they  heard  from  the  further 
side  of  the  marsh  the  words,  “Halt 
there— or  we  fire!” 

It  was  the  gens  d’armes!  But  how 
could  they  have  discovered  the  where- 
abouts of  the  fugitives  in  that  wild 
place?  Very  simply.  Cesar,  who  had 
gone  in  search  of  a boat  the  day  before, 
had  finally  fallen  upon  an  Indian,  who, 
for  a reward  of  twelve  hundred  francs, 
had  promised  to  procure  one.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  had  made  straight  for 
the  gens  d’armes,  who  had  begun  by 
arresting  Cesar,  learned  the  direction 
which  the  other  ten  had  taken,  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  patrol 
consisted  of  ten  gens  d’armes,  followed 
by  a troop  of  negroes. 

The  captain  called  out  to  the  convicts 
to  come  over  the  marsh  and  surrender, 
but  Tibaldi,  perceiving  that  they  must 
inevitably  be  suffocated  in  the  mud,  re- 
plied by  a downright  refusal. 

“We  shall  fire,  then!”  was  the  answer. 

“Fire  away!”  replied  Tibaldi. 

Finding  threats  of  no  use,  the  gens 
d’armes  began  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
marsh.  Escape  was  now  impossible, 
and  all  Tibaldi  could  do  was  to  tear  up 
the  letters  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  convicts  who  had  stayed  be- 
hind in  the  Devil’s  Isle,  and  fling  their 
fragments  into  the  mire.  When  he  and 
his  comrades  had  been  re-captured,  they 
were  first  taken  to  the  village  of  Mal- 
nourri, across  a densely  tangled  forest 
whence  they  issued  bleeding,  and  with 
garments  torn  to  rags,  and  kept  under 
guard  in  the  barracks  there  for  a week, 
until  the  steamer  Oiopoque,  sent  ex- 
pressly from  Cajenna,  arrived  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  lie  du  Roi. 

The  whole  eleven,  including  Cesar, 
were  there  flung  into  a dungeon-cell 
without  light  or  ventilation,  where  in 
less  than  three  weeks  nine  of  them  fell 
ill  and  were  removed  to  the  hospital  al- 
most in  a dying  state.  So  passed  the 
month  of  December,  1859— succeeding 
the  Italian  war. 

After  six  weeks  of  confinement, 
Tibaldi  and  the  few  others  who 'were 
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not  upon  the  sick  list  were  taken  back 
to  the  lie  du  Diable,  where  the  news 
presently  arrived  of  a general  amnesty 
for  all  except  Tibaldi.  His  comrades 
departed  well-content,  but  he  was  once 
more  conveyed  to  the  lie  du  Roi,  where 
he  passed  five  years  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

“My  cell,”  to  quote  his  own  descrip- 
tion, “was  two  metres  and  fifty  centi- 
metres long,  and  a meter  and  a half 
broad.  My  bed  was  one  meter  and  sev- 
enty centimeters  long,  and  furnished 
with  a single  coverlet,  which  was 
changed  once  in  four  years.  The 
earthen  floor  was  moist  and  muddy,  and 
a hole  forty  centimeters  high  by  six 
broad  furnished  the  sole  opening  for 
ventilation— the  sole  reminder  of  any 
difference  between  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  dead  and  this  living  tomb  of 
mine. 

“On  my  left  was  the  cell  of  the  con- 
victs condemned  to  death;  on  my  right 
the  one  which  contained  the  guillotine; 
directly  opposite,  the  one  where  whip- 
pings were  administered.  Often  and 
often  my  heart  was  torn  by  the  groans 
and  curses  of  the  unfortunate  creatures, 
whose  flesh  was  torn  and  their  blood 
spouting  under  the  lash.  Sometimes  it 
went  on  until  the  victim  was  literally 
spent  with  anguish  and  loss  of  blood, 
and  his  moanings.  ended  in  the  death- 
rattle.  Again,  I would  hear  a distress- 
ful cry  go  up  from  the  cell  on  my  left, 
where  some  wretch  who  had  received 
sentence  of  death  was  calling  on  his 
mother;  or  I would  be  roused  from  my 
prevailing  torpor  by  the  preparations 
for  an  execution  on  my  right,  and  the 
dull  thud  of  the  fatal  instrument  would 
send  a shudder  through  my  frame.” 

After  five  years  of  this  living  inter- 
ment Tibaldi  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was 
removed  to  a hospital  where  he  re- 
mained several  months.  The  arrival  of 
a more  humane  governor  then  caused  a 
complete  change  in  his  lot.  He  was 
made  gardener  of  the  post,  and  felt  as  if 
he  had  risen  from  the  grave,  and  in  this 
manner  several  more  years  went  by. 

However,  the  convict  Tibaldi  was  not 
quite  forgotten.  In  1870  Nino  Bixio*  a 
man  who  acknowledged  no  obstacles, 


approached  Ledru-Rollin  with  an  offer 
to  attempt  the  prisoner’s  liberation  un- 
der cover  of  goods  to  be  transported  to 
Guiana.  Ledru-Rollin  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  scheme,  and  offered  to 
contribute  handsomely  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  its  success.  Bixio  was  busy 
with  his  preparations  when  the  tidings 
came  that  Tibaldi  was  already  am- 
nestied, and  Ledru-Rollin’ s money  was 
promptly  returned. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  governor 
of  the  lie  du  Roi  informed  Tibaldi  that 
he  was  free.  It  was  thirteen  full  years 
after  his  first  landing  in  Guiana. 

Adolfo  Rossi. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS.1 

Two  races  and  two  Irreconcilable 
ideals  of  society  struggle  for  mastery  in 
the  battle-field  of  Western  civilization. 
As  between  racer,  the  battle  is  practi- 
cally over.  Latin  Europe— that  is  to 
say,  roughly,  France,  Spain  and  Italy— 
sees  itself  year  by  year  more  closely  re- 
stricted to  its  own  boundaries.  Italy 
has  been  obliged  almost  to  resign  ner 
only  foreign  possession;  Spain’s  depen- 
dencies daily  threaten  either  to  break 
away  or  to  rot  off;  France  alone,  where 

the  southern  stock  is  mixed  with  a strong 
northern  infusion,  retains  her  vitality, 
but  in  spite  of  a feverish  activity  in 
acquisition  shows  no  real  power  to  ex- 
pand. The  Teutonic-speaking  peoples 
already  predominate  even  in  Europe, 
where  their  ascendancy  is  curbed, 
partly  by  internal  hostilities,  partly  by 
the  presence  of  a third  element — the 
huge  bulk  of  Russia;  outside  Europe 
they  overrun  the  habitable  world.  In 
South  America,  Latin  civilization  still 
maintains  itself,  but  holds  a precarious 
existence  merely  by  the  patronage  and 
sufferance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  North. 
As  between  ideals,  however,  the  conflict 

1 1.  A quoi  tient  la  superiority  des  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Par  Edmond  Demolins.  Paris:  1897. 

2.  L'Europa  Giovane:  Studi  e Viaggi  net  paesi 
del  Nord.  I>i  Gugiielmo  Ferrero.  Milan:  1897. 
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is  at  its  fiercest.  Over  against  the  com- 
mercial type  of  nation,  the  free  Anglo- 
Saxon  community,  where  the  State 
exists  for  the  convenience  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  the  individual  for 
the  State,  is  set  the  Roman  or  military 
type,  governed  by  a highly  centralized 
bureaucracy,  and  tending  ultimately  to 
Caesarism.  The  racial  character  of  the 
struggle  is  for  the  time  obscured,  be- 
cause at  the  very  head  and  front  of  the 
forces  of  militarism  stands  the  emperor 
of  Germany  with  his  drilled  nation  of 
Teutons  behind  him.  The  ideal  of  the 
succumbing  race  perpetuates  itself 
among  a section  of  the  victors.  A so- 
ciety whose  first  object  is  to  reduce  the 
army  to  its  lowest  dimensions  pitted 
against  one  which  strains  every  nerve 
to  enlist  the  last  available  man  would 
seem  of  necessity  condemned  to  undergo 
the  fate  of  the  un  warlike;  yet  Great  Brit- 
ain spreads  faster  and  farther  than  any 
other  European  nation,  and  the  whole 
world  shows  a surprising  disposition  to 
avoid  war  with  the  United  States.  We 
are  all  of  us  conscious  of  the  facts,  yet 
there  is  naturally  a widespread  uneasi- 
ness abroad,  at  least  among  us  English, 
and  we  begin  to  ask  whether  the  un- 
armed merchant  can  be  safe  in  the 
midst  of  camps.  It  is,  therefore,  well 
worth  while  to  consider  how  the  prob- 
lem looks  from  the  other  side.  Ad- 
mitted that  our  policy  has  paid  so  far, 
is  it  suicidal  rashness  to  continue  it? 
How  is  it  that  the  unarmed  race  man- 
ages to  hold  its  armed  competitors  at 
a disadvantage  ? Two  very  remarkable 
books  have  been  published  within  the 
last  year  that  seek  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. One  of  them,  “Young  Europe,” 
by  Signor  Ferrero  (a  disciple  of  Lom- 
broso),  proceeds  to  explain  the  victory 
of  the  Teuton  over  the  Latin;  the  other, 
by  M.  Demolins,  a student  of  social 
science,  seeks  to  discover,  as  its  title 
sets  out,  “wherein  lies  the  superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.”  They  should  re- 
pay study,  not  so  much  because  they 
may  enable  us  to  sleep  quiet  at  nights, 
undisturbed  by  dreams  of  national  de- 
generation, but  because  they  show  us 
how  we  impress  a foreigner,  and  to 
know  one’s  strong  points  is  the  best 


wisdom.  It  is  not  oy  patching  up  what 
is  weak,  but  by  strengthening  what  is 
strong;  not  by  assuming  the  defensive, 
but  by  pushing  a successful  line  of  at- 
tack, that  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
attain  to  success. 

Both  Signor  Ferrero  and  M.  Demolins 
are  of  opinion  that  the  winners  in  the 
international  struggle  are  winning  be- 
cause they  are  the  people  who  have 
known  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  life.  The  indus- 
trial revolution  occasioned  by  the  im- 
provement of  machinery  and  the  wide 
use  of  coal  has  altered  society  root  and 
branch.  Individuals  can  no  longer,  ex- 
cept the  few  fortunate,  step  peaceably 
into  the  shoes  of  a father  or  an  uncle, 
and  no  nation  can  retain  of  hereditary 
right  the  monopoly  of  any  industry. 
Every  place  has  to  be  fought  for,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  place  is  open 
to  him  who  can  win  it.  But  we  can 
only  advance  by  making  ourselves  a 
necessary  part  of  the  great  machinery; 
we  are  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  one  of 
the  nine  men  who  take  part  in  produc- 
ing a pin.  In  short,  the  rewards  for 
work  are  greater,  but  it  is  harder  to  get 
work,  and  when  work  is  procured  it  is 
more  laborious  and  more  irksome  than 
it  used  to  be.  Why  then,  under  these 
new  conditions,  does  the  Teuton  out- 
strip the  Latin,  the  Anglo-Saxon  his 
German  or  French  competitors?  Sig- 
nor Ferrero  points  you  to  a physio- 
logical difference.  In  the  Latin  the 
sexual  impulse  develops  earlier  and  re- 
mains more  powerful  than  in  the  Teu- 
ton; it  wastes  a worker’s  energy  and  it 
distracts  his  attention.  Consequently 
the  colder  northern,  though  not  superior 
in  skill  or  intelligence  to  the  southern — 
Signor  Ferrero  says  he  is  inferior- 
works  harder  at  all  work  and  more 
steadily  at  mechanical  work.  M.  De- 
molins assigns  a moral  cause.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  succeeds,  he  says,  by  rea- 
son of  his  greater  enterprise,  his  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  his  power  of 
initiation,  all  of  which  are  partly  cause 
and  partly  effect  of  his  social  system. 
Crudely  stated,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  in  this  theoretical  assignment 
of  causes,  but  it  is  in  the  working  out 
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and  application  of  principles  that  they 
acquire  their  interest  and  value.  Let 
us  develop  first  Signor  Ferrero’s  theory, 
as  being  much  the  less  important. 
Practically  he  starts  with  the  utter- 
ances of  Tacitus  respecting  the  Ger- 
mans—a chapter  which  still  expresses 
the  difference  between  the  Latin  races 
and  their  northern  neighbors.  “ Sera, 

juvenum  Yenus  ideoque  inexhausta  puber- 
tas”  Physical  precocity  interferes 
with  the  intellectual  and  bodily  de- 
velopment of  the  Latins,  and  from  the 
first  the  sexual  desire  is  with  them  a 
hindrance,  not,  as  so  often  with  us,  the 
greatest  of  all  helps.  The  craving  for 
a particular  woman  becomes  with  the 
man  of  German  race  a stimulus  to  exer- 
tion; the  ideal  element  in  his  love  which 
Signor  Ferrero  recognizes,  but  recog- 
nizes as  strange,  enables  him  to  wait 
years,  if  necessary,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes;  but  with  the  Latin  the  same 
craving  is  a paroxysm,  hampering  all 
his  activities.  Besides,  the  emotional 
crisis  is  not  done  with  once  and  for  all. 
The  Englishman,  says  Signor  Ferrero, 
is  a monogamous  animal,  while  at  any 
given  moment  the  Latin’s  horizon  is  apt 
to  be  occupied  by  a petticoat  or  a suc- 
cession of  petticoats.  Allied  to  the 
superior  sexual  morality  of  the  English 
and  Germans  is  a more  practical  con- 
ception of  duty.  The  Latin  expects  his 
life  to  be  variegated,  interesting  and 
exciting.  Duty  to  the  Italian  means 
something  of  the  heroic  order,  a leap 
into  the  abyss  if  need  be;  but  ordinary 
life  does  not  call  for  Marcus  Curtius. 
“What  distinguishes  the  German  or 
English  workman  from  the  French  or 
Italian  is  his  greater  conscientiousness.” 
He  does  not  need  so  much  supervision, 
and  this  runs  through  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society.  The  big  wheels  of 
the  machine  that  are  in  view— prime 
ministers,  generals  and  the  rest— can- 
not work  in  Italy  because  the  little  un- 
seen cogs  come  to  a stop  for  want  of 
the  workaday  virtues.  “Somebody  has 
remarked  that  one  of  the  great  qualities 
in  a German  workman  is  his  ability  to 
endure  boredom,”  and  consequently  the 
Italian  is  at  a disadvantage  wherever 
mechanical  work  has  to  be  produced. 


Do  you  want  an  example?  Italy  and 
France  produce  better  pastry  than  En- 
gland, but  they  cannot  approach  En- 
glish biscuits.  Why?  Because  each 
individual  piece  of  Italian  pastry  is  an 
artistic  creation— light,  airy,  full  of 
candied  fruits  or  exquisite  cream, 
shaped  into  graceful  or  fantastic  de- 
signs. Your  London  pastry-cook  only 
offers  you  stupid  rectangles  or  lozenges, 
consisting  of  a stuff  like  pomatum,  and 
rouged  like  a clown  in  the  circus;  but 
the  English  biscuits!  “What  deli- 
cacy of  flavor!  what  lightness  of  paste! 
what  variety  and  grace  of  form.  From 
the  biscuit  brittle  as  a wafer  to  one  that 
is  hard  and  compact  as  a crust,  the  En- 
glish have  taught  the  world  how  to 
manufacture  the  article  in  gross.”  But 
biscuit-making  is  an  affair  of  ma- 
chinery, the  attentive  carrying  out  of 
a prescribed  process,  and  this  lies 
wholly  outside  the  Italian’s  genius,  just 
as  his  light,  creative  touch  with  confec- 
tionery is  beyond  the  Englishman’s 
range.  The  example  is  a trivial  one, 
but  it  exemplifies  the  whole  racial  diver- 
gence. English  people  readily  accept 
monotony ; returning  from  their  work  in  a 
train,  they  sit  by  droves  silent  and  stolid, 
whereas  half  a dozen  Italians  together 
in  a compartment  turn  it  into  a petty 
theatre.  Signor  Ferrero  may  or  may 
not  be  right  in  connecting  this  greater 
excitability  and  liveliness  with  a more 
strongly  erotic  temperament;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  get  from  a Latin  observer 
the  admission  that  English  standards 
of  sexual  morality  do  not  rest  upon  an 
elaborate  hypocrisy.  Not  only  does  he 
concede  the  greater  chastity  of  our  race 
and  the  more  ideal  character  of  attach- 
ments between  men  and  women  of  Teu- 
ton stock;  but  he  recognizes  on  the  most 
material  grounds  the  value  of  this 
superiority.  In  the  comparative  chas- 
tity of  Englishmen  and  Germans  lies  a 
very  great  cause  of  their  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Proceeding 
upon  his  lines  from  cause  to  effect— or, 
if  we  do  not  accept  his  psychology,  tak- 
ing merely  the  fact  in  itself— we  find 
that  the  salient  difference  between  the 
races  is  the  Teuton’s  superior  capacity 
for  patient  mechanical  labor— a quality 
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which  never  acquired  its  full  value  till 
an  age  of  machinery  was  inaugurated, 
and  one  which  accounts  in  great  meas- 
ure for  the  enormous  acquisitions  of 
English  capital. 

Industrial  capitalism  developed  in  En- 
gland because  it  was  found  more  profit- 
able than  other  systems  of  labor;  it  was 
found  more  profitable  because  it  suited 
the  character  of  English  workmen;  and 
it  suited  the  character  of  English  work- 
men because  the  Englishman  is  more  pa- 
tient and  capable  of  methodic  labor, 
thanks  to  his  sexual  coldness. 

And  the  consequence  of  racial  char- 
acteristics shows  itself  even  more 
clearly  in  the  New  World  than  in  the 
Old.  “Latin  America  has  remained  al- 
most purely  agricultural.  English 
America  has  in  a short  period  rivalled 
England  in  the  magnitude  and  perfec- 
tion of  her  industries.”  This  means 
that  in  Signor  Ferrero’ s judgment  our 
workmen  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
world  precisely  by  those  characteristics 
which  the  Socialist  of  Mr.  Morris’s  type 
would  wish  to  see  eradicated.  In  an 
era  of  mechanical  production,  the  mark 
of  the  best  laborer  is  to  do  faithfully 
some  monotonous  and  uninteresting 
piece  of  work.  The  sentiment  which 
needs  to  be  fostered,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  supremacy,  is  not  the  artist’s 
pleasure  in  creation,  but  the  sense  of 
duty  to  one’s  work.  It  is  a necessary 
warning,  a counterblast  to  a good  many 
theories  which  maintain  that  our  first 
business  is  to  make  the  world  a pleas- 
ant place  to  live  in. 

In  public  life  Signor  Ferrero  holds  the 
opinion  that  every  people  has  the  gov- 
ernment it  deserves,  and  the  Latin 
peoples  have  theirs. 

The  social  type  natural  to  the  Latin, 
the  original  creation  of  this  people,  so 
genial,  so  sensuous,  so  active,  yet  so 
greedy  of  enjoyment,  is  Caesarism.  That 
is  a type  which  bases  itself  on  agriculture 
and  militarism;  its  essence  is  the  system- 
atic plunder  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  vio- 
lently carried  out  through  a taxation 
which  the  State  levies  in  order  to  main- 
tain a brilliant  oligarchy  of  parasites 
grouped  round  the  central  authority;  of 


soldiers  who  make  useless  wars  and  win 
useless  colonies;  of  officials  paid  for  doing 
nothing;  of  financiers  who  rob  the  State 
chest  and  use  government  as  a tool  in 
their  gigantic  depredations  on  the  public 
purse;  of  men  of  letters,  scientists  and 
artists,  supported  out  of  public  money. 
Caesarism  is  a regime  which  rests  on  four 
pillars:  a showy  rhetoric  of  patriotism 
and  military  glory;  a colossal  system  of 
mendicity  under  State  patronage,  which 
ranges  from  soup-kitchens  for  the  poor 
to  the  construction  of  useless  public 
works;  a capricious  and  tyrannical  bu- 
reaucracy, which  harasses  the  people, 
especially  the  laboring  classes;  and  a 
monstrous  system  of  political  corruption. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  the  masterpiece 
in  this  kind,  the  supreme  type  of  govern- 
ment by  brigands  and  art  patrons,  by 
robbers  and  almoners;  all  the  three  great 
Latin  governments— France,  Italy  and 
Spain — are  merely  three  petty  reproduc- 
tions of  that  cyclopean  structure,  like 
Michael  Angelo’s  “Moses”  copied  in  a 
plaster  statuette. 

Out  of  this  violent  declamation  what 
conclusion  arises,  when  the  theories  are 
applied  to  existing  political  facts? 
Plainly  that  one  of  the  German  races 
has  got  saddled  with  a political  struc- 
ture which  is  hostile  to  its  natural  de- 
velopment. There  is  Caesarism  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  only  difference  seems  to 
be  that  it  rests  not  on  a corrupt,  but  on 
an  incorruptible,  bureaucracy,  and  con- 
sequently, that  its  cramping  effect  is 
multiplied  enormously.  Yet  Signor 
Ferrero  does  not  despair  of  Germany— 
or,  rather,  one  should  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  racial  ascendancy  does  not  in- 
terest him.  “L’Europa  Giovane”  is  a 
purely  philosophical  inquiry;  its  au- 
thor’s standpoint  is  cosmopolitan.  He 
preaches  no  reformation,  is  coldly  con- 
tented to  write  down  the  decadence  of 
his  own  race,  among  other  facts,  and 
draw  conclusions  from  it.  The  prog- 
ress of  civilization  does  interest  him, 
and  to  his  mind  the  hope  of  Europe 
rests  with  the  Teutons.  It  is  the  Ger- 
mans who  are  to  be  the  great  civilizing 
agency  of  the  future,  the  cement  of  new 
societies,  because  the  German  is  of  all 
men  the  most  adaptable.  Naturally 
peaceful,  he  has  been  trained  into  the 
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perfect  soldier,  yet  he  can  put  off  his  position  in  the  world  challenged,  and 


militarism  without  an  effort  and  go 
back  into  civil  life.  If  he  goes  abroad, 
so  adaptable  is  he  that  before  a year  is 
over  he  speaks  the  new  language 
fluently,  and  in  a generation  he  and  his 
are  naturalized  without  the  least 
promptings  to  return.  Patient,  labori- 
ous, versatile,  the  German  goes  wher- 
ever civilization  gives  him  an  opening, 
and  falls  easily  into  the  existing  order 
of  things,  an  admirable  citizen,  bring- 
ing with  him  habits  of  thrift,  knowledge 
and  energy.  And  so  Signor  Ferrero  has 
a vision  of  Germany,  that  great  mother 
of  nations,  fertile  in  men,  but  otherwise 
barren  enough,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  like  a great  ant-hill  from  which 
stream  out,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
long  lines  of  peaceable  workers.  That 
is  very  true;  the  value  of  German  emi- 
grants to  alien  countries  is  enormous. 
But  what  is  their  value  to  Germany? 
They  emigrate,  many  of  them,  to  escape 
their  mother-country  and  its  exacting 
demands  upon  the  citizen;  they  lose 
their  language— in  America  there  are 
very  few  German  newspapers,  and 
those  few  restricted  in  circulation— and 
they  become  absorbed  into  the  com- 
munity they  enter,  which,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munity. The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  abroad  without  the  Ger- 
man’s industry,  sobriety  or  knowledge, 
but  where  he  goes  he  joins  himself  to 
other  Englishmen,  and  before  many 
years  are  over  they  have  an  England, 
big  or  little— if  it  is  only  a lawn-tennis 
club— of  their  own.  In  short,  the  work- 
ers in  the  new  worlds  may  be  German, 
so  may  the  foremen  of  industry,  but  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  new  civilizations  would  fall  into 
Anglo-Saxon  hands. 

That,  at  all  events,  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
Demolins.  His  book,  “A  quoi  tient  la 
superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons ,”  is  one  of 
those  amazing  treatises  cf  which  the 
French  alone  have  the  secret — a master- 
piece of  brilliant  writing  and  method- 
ical arrangement.  It  is  not  a cold  piece 
of  reasoning,  but  a passionate  exhorta- 
tion, a call  to  France  to  be  up  and  doing 
before  it  is  too  late.  France  sees  her 


the  first  thing  for  her  to  do,  he  says,  is 
to  realize  the  true  danger.  Who  is  the 
enemy?  he  asks.  Is  it  the  German,  with 
his  disciplined  battalions  and  his 
scarcely  less  disciplined  commerce,  who 
undersells  competitors  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world?  Industrial 
superiority,  if  it  existed  in  alliance  with 
such  an  overwhelming  military  power, 
would  mean  assured  triumph.  But  the 
one  superiority  of  the  German  consists 
in  his  ability  to  produce  cheap  goods 
which  find  a ready  sale  in  all  the  half- 
civilized  marts  now  being  opened  up 
with  such  rapidity  in  Africa  and  else- 
where; and  this  ability  to  produce  cheap 
goods  proceeds  from  the  thrifty  habits 
of  old-fashioned  Germany,  which  was 
of  necessity  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe.  Every  day  the  discontent  of 
the  German  with  his  conditions  in- 
creases; the  standard  of  living  goes  up 
with  the  spread  of  education;  and  the 
willingness  of  German  workmen  to 
work  for  a starvation  wage  cannot  last 
forever.  Once  that  is  gone,  France  is 
face  to  face  with  a nation  diseased  to 
the  heart,  cramped  by  a militarism  im- 
posed upon  it  from  above  which 
crushes  out  individual  energy,  and 
deeply  permeated  with  the  leaven  of 
Socialism,  which  destroys  the  main 
principle  of  activity  in  destroying  the 
impulse  to  personal  aggrandizement. 
Even  as  it  is,  Gremany  is  formidable 
only  in  Europe,  and  the  struggle  now 
between  nations  is  not  to  maintain  their 
old  limits,  but  to  acquire  new  ones. 
Who,  then,  is  the  enemy? 

The  grand  peril,  the  grand  menace,  the 
grand  adversary,  do  not  come,  as  we  are 
apt  to  believe,  from  across  the  Rhine; 
militarism  and  socialism  have  taken  in 
hand  to  deliver  us  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  and  their  work  will  not  be  long 
in  doing. 

The  grand  peril,  the  grand  menace,  the 
grand  adversary,  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic; they  are  wherever  is  found  a 
pioneer,  a settler  or  a squatter  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  People  despise  this  man 
because  he  does  not  come,  like  the  Ger- 
man, with  big  battalions  and  guns  of  the 
latest  pattern;  they  despise  him  because 
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he  comes  alone  and  with  a plough.  That 
is  because  they  do  not  know  the  worth 
of  a plough  and  the  worth  of  the  man. 

When  we  know  that,  we  snail  know 
where  to  look  for  the  peril;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  know  where  to  look 
for  the  remedy. 

England  succeeds,  says  Signor  Fer- 
rero,  because  it  is  a country  of  hard 
work  undistracted  by  a thirst  for  fresh 
sensations,  and  dominated  by  a sense 
of  duty  in  the  details  of  life.  England 
succeeds,  Says  M.  Demolins,  because  it 
is  the  country  of  self-help.  It  is  the 
country  of  self-help  because  the  whole 
course  of  Anglo-Saxon  education  tends 
to  make  men  self-reliant;  because 
Anglo-Saxon  society  is  “particu- 
larist,”  not  “communitarian” — com- 

posed, that  is,  of  individuals,  not  of 
families,  for  units;  because  in  these 
communities  the  individual  takes  rank 
in  virtue  of  himself,  not  of  his  occupa- 
tion; lastly,  because  they  are  the  least 
socialistic  communities  in  the  world, 
the  states  which  interfere  least  with 
their  citizens,  whether  to  restrain  or 
protect.  The  purpose  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  show  the  application  of 
these  principles,  and  to  sketch  in  rough 
outline  the  indictment  which  M.  De- 
molins brings  against  the  social  ar- 
rangements of  his  own  country.  In  his 
attack  upon  the  system  of  education 
he  brings  forward  many  arguments 
familiar  enough  here.  The  whole,  he 
says,  is  a vast  system  of  cram 
(oliauffage)  directed  solely  to  preparing 
youths  for  an  examination.  Well,  we 
also  have  heard  the  like  of  that.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  examination 
plays  a much  greater  part  in  French 
life  than  with  us,  for  every  young 
Frenchman  wants  to  get  into  a post 
under  government,  and  all  these  posts 
are  only  to  be  reached  through  an  ex- 
amination. Moreover,  the  candidate 
may  be  kept  dangling  in  suspense  till 
lie  is  thirty,  whereas  with  us  three  and 
twenty  is  the  very  latest  age  at  which 
a man  can  enter  any  profession  by  com- 
petitive examination.  The  result  of  all 
cramming  is  of  course  to  deprive 
teacher  and  taught  alike  of  any  special 
individuality:  and  in  addition  to  this. 


in  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  school 
system  has  been  manipulated  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  In  neither  case  has  the 
experiment  been  successful,  but  com- 
plaints of  ill  success  avow  the  inten- 
tion. The  German  emperor  is  disturbed 
because  the  spread  of  education  does 
not  eradicate  Socialism;  French  politi- 
cians are  disappointed  with  the  result 
of  the  anti-clerical  propaganda  which 
the  lycees  were  designed  to  conduct. 
But  whether  successful  or  not,  in  each 
case,  so  far  as  the  government  can 
effect  it,  government  dictates  the  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  all  education.  Boys 
at  school  are  given  a ready-made  code 
of  beliefs  and  political  aspirations; 
when  they  become  government  officials 
they  find  a fresh  set  of  formulae  which 
have  to  be  swallowed,  and  the  result  is 
to  emphasize  that  likeness  between  one 
Frenchman  and  another  which  was 
noted  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Beat 
de  Muralt  in  his  letters  on  the  French 
and  the  English.  Ask  a Frenchman, 
he  says,  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  and 
you  will  get  nothing  from  him  in  the 
last  resort  but  uCela  se  fait,”  or  “ Cela 
ne  se  fait  pas;”  whereas  the  English 
“go  boldly  against  a custom,  however 
well  established,  when  their  reason  or 
inclination  estranges  them  from  it.” 
That  shrewd  old  lady,  Madame  du 
Deffand,  made  the  same  remark  when 
she  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole:  “The  En- 
glish are  an  odd  people;  each  individual 
is  an  original;  there  are  no  two  of  the 
same  type.  We  are  just  the  opposite; 
with  us,  all  people  of  the  same  profes- 
sion resemble  each  other.  To  have  seen 
one  courtier  is  to  have  seen  all.”  With 
the  French  system  of  education  and 
with  the  German,  upon  which  it  was 
expressly  modelled,  M.  Demolins  con- 
trasts the  English.  The  two  institu- 
tions which  he  quotes  as  typical  are  by 
no  means  so;  one  is  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  other  a school  in  Scotland 
where  boys  are  taught  carpentering 
and  how  to  lodge  money  in  the  bank; 
in  short,  something  entirely  unlike  the 
usual  public  school.  But  M.  Demolins 
repeats  with  enthusiasm  the  saying  of 
a public-school  boy  that  “at  his. school 
boys  learnt  very  little  except  may  be 
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how  to  behave;”  and  that  expresses 
very  well  the  spirit  of  our  public  school 
system.  French  boys  and  German 
boys  are  overworked,  and  their  exer- 
cise is  made  as  distasteful  as  a lesson. 
We  perhaps  overdo  the  other  thing,  but 
at  all  events  we  do  not  turn  out  a spec- 
tacled generation;  and  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  our  education  is  the  sense 
implanted  in  every  boy  that  he  will 
have  to  provide  for  himself.  This  is 
really  the  root  fact  of  the  matter,  the 
cardinal  point  upon  which  all  M.  De- 
molins’s  logic  hinges.  In  England,  a 
father  considers  that  he  has  done 
enough  for  his  son  if  he  rears  him  and 
educates  him  up  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
as  he  himself  was  reared  and  educated. 
The  French  parent  accounts  it  impera- 
tive upon  him  to  provide  for  the  boy; 
every  infant  that  comes  into  the  world 
has  to  be  furnished  with  a portion. 
From  this  conception  of  duty  two  sets 
of  facts  follow:  first,  that  the  State  gets 
a weaker  class  of  citizens;  secondly, 
that  it  gets  fewer  of  them.  The  French 
youth  does  not  take  thought  with  him- 
self what  he  shall  do  or  be;  he  leaves 
it  to  his  father  to  settle  that.  All  that 
is  incumbent  upon  him  is  to  pass,  if 
possible,  whatever  examination  is  put 
before  him,  and  accept  the  career  it 
leads  to.  He  knows  that  if  the  thing 
can  be  managed,  his  father  or  his 
friends  will  get  him  s.ome  sort  of  per- 
manent billet  under  government,  which 
will  give  him  a modest  but  progressive 
income,  so  that  he  can  map  out  his  life 
ahead  with  great  certainty.  He  knows 
that  if  he  fails,  his  people  will  keep  him 
at  home,  and  that  in  any  case  they  will 
arrange  a suitable  marriage  with  a girl 
who  will  bring  him  a fortune  answer- 
able  to  his  own.  All  this,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  little  calculated  to  develop 
a spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  youth.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  responsibility  on 
him  is  light,  so  is  it  heavy  on  his  par- 
ents. When  children,  boys  and  girls 
alike,  have  to  be  provided  for  in  this 
complete  fashion,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  afford  many  children;  hence  the  vol- 
untary limitation  of  the  family.  That 
it  is  voluntary  M.  Demolins  proves  con- 
clusively; the  French  type  is  just  as 


prolific  as  any  other,  but  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  only  the  poor  in  France 
who  can  afford  to  have  a large  family, 
since  their  children  alone  are  accus- 
tomed to  count  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions for  a livelihood.  The  result  is  a 
diminishing  population— a hundred 
thousand  vacancies  annually  in  the 
social  ranks  which  do  not  get  filled  up. 
The  population,  it  is  true,  remains  sta- 
tionary, because  into  these  gaps  pour 
foreigners  of  all  classes,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  Germans,  Italians,  and  make 
the  struggle  hard  for  the  French. 

The  result  is  that  our  only  sons,  spoilt 
children,  brought  up  under  a glass  case, 
and  forever  tied  to  their  mother’s  apron- 
string, meet  these  children  of  large  fam- 
ilies, inured  to  a severe  discipline,  and 
are  beaten  all  along  the  line.  Our  busi- 
ness men  and  our  engineers  prefer  Swiss 
or  German  clerks  and  Belgian  or  Italian 
workmen,  because  they  find  them  more 
obedient,  more  hardworking,  more  thrifty 
and  less  exacting.  It  is  these  foreigners 
who  are  the  salvation  of  French  com- 
merce— but  for  them  we  should  produce 
twice  as  dear,  and  be  still  more  impotent 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.  But 
what  does  it  cost  us  to  be  saved  by  them? 
It  costs  us  our  moral  worth  and  our  en- 
ergy lowered,  our  force  of  expansion  de- 
stroyed, our  colonial  power  and  our  pres- 
tige in  the  world  annihilated,  and  even 
our  nationality  slowly  submerged  by  this 
alien  invasion. 

There  one  touches  the  political  aspect 
of  the  question.  French  young  men 
have  not  the  impulse  to  colonization  or 
foreign  adventure,  because  their 
families  will  provide  for  them  comfort- 
ably at  home.  French  parents  will  not 
have  more  than  one  or  two  children, 
because  they  will  have  to  provide  a 
dot  for  each.  It  follows  that  there  is 
no  surplus  of  population  which  is 
driven  to  emigrate,  no  need  for  swarm- 
ing; and  no  spirit  of  adventure  that 
might  replace  necessity  as  a stimulus. 
Colonization  has  never  been  a natural 
impulse  in  France  since  colonization 
became  important  to  modern  Europe; 
when  a French  colony  has  been 
founded,  kings  or  statesmen  have  ac- 
quired foreign  possessions  and  have  in- 
duced their  subjects  to  go  and  occupy 
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the  land.  But  Great  Britain  has  for  unperturbed,  living  peacefully  on  his 
the  most  part  been  reluctantly  obliged  economies  and  not  driving  his  pursuit 
to  annex  territories  where  her  subjects,  of  fresh  gains  till  the  plough-stilts  drop 
acting  on  their  own  initiative,  have  al-  from  his  hands  or  the  ledger  swims 
ready  acquired  great  interests.  France  under  his  eyes;  but  the  country  of 
still  keeps  the  desire  for  acquisition,  as  rentiers  is  not  likely  to  hold  its  own  in 


witness  her  grasping  policy  in  West 
Africa,  but  she  does  not  seem  able  to 
profit  by  her  new  territories.  She  ex- 
ports functionaries,  not  colonists. 
“Even  in  Algeria,  which  is  at  our  doors, 
and  where  we  have  been  sixty  years  in 
occupation,  there  are  only  three  hundred 
thousand  French  as  against  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Europeans  of 
various  nationalities  who  threaten  to 
submerge  us.” 

Another  and  an  obviously  kindred 
characteristic  which  runs  all  through 
French  life  is  the  tendency  to  avoid 
risk  and  responsibility.  This  has  the 
utmost  effect  upon  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  nation.  France  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  richest  country  in 
the  world;  it  is  certainly  the  one  where 
there  are  most  savings,  and  Paris  is 
the  greatest  market  of  securities.  A 
Frenchman’s  ideal,  says  M.  Demolins, 
is  to  have  his  fortune  in  a portfolio;  to 
have  his  income  proceeding  exclusively 
from  investments  which  require  no  out- 
lay of  energy  and  bring  him  in  so  much 
a quarter  as  if  by  clock-work.  It  is  the 
nature  of  such  property  to  be  unstable; 
land  cannot  run  away,  but  securities 
may  be  converted  into  waste  paper. 
Consequently  there  is  no  country  where 
a financial  crash  brings  with  it  such 
wide-spread  ruin,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Jew  financiers  in  Paris  is  based  upon  a 
well-grounded  feeling  that  they  have 
the  nation  by  the  throat.  It  follows, 
also,  that  the  country  is  the  loser  by  the 
sum  of  countless  energies.  Much  of 
the  money  which  in  England  or  the 
United  States  would  fructify  in  com- 
merce or  agriculture,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  owner,  goes  into  the  shares 
of  some  company  or  a government  se- 
curity. France  gets  one  man  idle  the 
more  and  the  money  goes  off  to  work 
mines  in  Johannesburg,  or  to  build  rail- 
ways in  Russia.  It  is  the  country  of 
the  rentier,  and  the  rentier  may  be  a 
charming  individual,  easy,  happy  and 


the  struggle  against  a race  who  have 
no  desire  even  in  old  age  for  repose. 
We  are  accustomed  to  praise  French 
thrift;  but  certainly  M.  Demolins 
throws  a new  light  on  the  matter  with 
his  eulogium  of  Anglo-Saxon  prodi- 
gality. In  a society  where  men  spend 
as  fast  as  they  gain,  the  individual  is 
perpetually  stimulated  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. The  true  principle  of  democracy, 
the  salvation  of  the  new  order,  was 
formulated  by  Napoleon  is  his  phrase 
about  la  earriere  ouverte  aux  talents.  If 
the  world  is  to  be  served  by  its  best 
men,  there  must  be  free  competition 
everywhere  and  no  handicaps;  a ready 
passage  from  one  class  to  another  al- 
ways open..  Men  must  not  be  afraid 
either  to  go  up  or  to  go  down.  Well,  in 
France,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Demolins, 
caste  still  remains;  people  are  slow  to 
attempt  to  go  up  and  are  in  mortal  ter- 
ror lest  they  should  appear  to  be  going 
down.  In  France  you  have  the  symbol 
of  social  differences  in  dress;  with  us 
everyone  dresses  alike.  The  French 
workman  with  the  blouse  gets  the 
blouse  into  his  very  composition.  He 
may  amass  money,  for,  although  he  is 
not  a good  man  to  make  money,  he  is 
good  at  saving  it,  but  he  simply  be- 
comes a rich  workman;  his  tastes,  his 
speech,  his  dress  and  his  dwelling  are 
what  they  were  before;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  he  has  money  in  the  bank. 
The  same  phenomenon  presents  itself 
in  Ireland,  where  one  may  see  the 
family  of  a farmer  who  rents  a thou- 
sand acres  of  excellent  land  living  in 
a cabin  with  earthen  floors,  and  dressed 
as  no  English  workman  on  thirty  shil- 
lings a week  would  care  to  be  seen. 
That  is,  says  M.  Demolins,  because  Ire- 
land is  Celtic  and  belongs  to  the  priini- 
time  communitarian  type,  where  the 
home  is  a fixed  and  material  centre 
with  an  extraordinary  strong  hold  upon 
the  affections,  but  where  the  only. con- 
ception of  duty  to  the  home  is  to  keep 
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a roof  tree  over  it,  to  keep  the  family 
centre  unchanged.  The  English  work- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  does  not  value 
himself  much  on  his  savings  or  on  his 
family,  hut  a great  deal  on  his  per- 
sonal respectability.  He  desires  first 
of  all  comfort;  plenty  to  eat  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  his  children;  a decent 
house  for  them  to  live  in;  decent  clothes 
for  them  to  wear.  He  prefers  to  raise 
the  standard  of  comfort  rather  than  to 
lay  up  for  a rainy  day,  trusting  to  his 
own  exertions  if  a pinch  comes.  Self- 
reliance  rather  than  prudence  is  his 
virtue,  and  prudence  is  not  a virtue  that 
gets  much  work  out  of  a man.  He  has 
no  attachment  to  any  spot;  he  will  go 
wherever  his  work  takes  him;  and  if  he 
sees  his  way  to  better  himself  by  emigra- 
tion he  will  emigrate.  The  Irish  work- 
man emigrates  under  the  pressure  of 
dire  necessity  and  with  pangs  like  the 
parting  of  soul  and  body;  he  is  always 
looking  homewards  from  his  exile.  The 
French  workman  is  more  prudent  than 
the  Irish,  and  is  therefore  seldom 
driven  to  expatriate  himself.  The  En- 
glish workman,  comparatively  devoid 
of  the  sentiment  for  his  country,  emi- 
grates for  better  wages;  and,  if  he  emi- 
grates, does  not  lay  by  money  either  to 
return  home  or  to  bring  his  kinsfolk 
after  him,  but  spends  it  as  he  makes  it 
in  improving  his  social  condition.  Con- 
sequently the  passage  from  class  to 
class  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities  is 
continuous  and  almost  imperceptible; 
in  America,  classes  hardly  seem  to 
exist  except  as  defined  by  the  rate  of 
expenditure.  The  Englishman,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Frenchman,  has  a wide 
field  of  choice.  In  France,  a man  who 
follows  one  of  the  black-coated  profes- 
sions accounts  himself  disgraced  if  his 
sons  have  to  live  by  trade  in  any  form, 
and  simply  does  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  their  laboring  in  their 
shirt-sleeves.  With  us  the  sons  of  an 
earl  may  run  a steam  laundry,  may  set 
up  as  wine  or  tea  merchants,  or,  if  they 
feel  a taste  for  more  elegant  employ- 
ments, may  open  a milliner’s  shop. 
When  capital  is  not  forthcoming  for 
their  ventures,  and  brains  are  pro- 
nounced inadequate  for  such  things  as 


have  to  be  done  now-a-days  with 
brains,  the  younger  sons  emigrate  to 
Texas  and  set  up.,  a ranch;  when  they 
have  dropped  their  money  over  that, 
they  conduct  tramcars  in  New  York,  or 
open  a lamp  store  in  San  Francisco.  No 
gentleman  would  like  his  sons  to  do  do 
these  things  at  home,  but  few  mind 
how  the  “lost  legion,”  that  Mr.  Kipling 
writes  of,  makes  its  way  abroad.  In 
the  United  States  this  last  remnant  of 
the  old  prejudice  has  disappeared  and 
no  occupation  seems  to  be  accounted 
degrading;  all  are  honorable,  and  more 
or  less  so  in  proportion  to  the  profits. 
To  us  it  seems  (as  it  generally  seems  to 
the  Briton)  that  we  have  hit  upon  a 
happy  and  illogical  compromise  be- 
tween two  absurdities.  M.  Demolins 
goes  like  a true  Frenchman  to  the  limit 
of  his  logical  tether,  votes  for  the  code 
of  the  United  States,  and  preaches  to 
his  countrymen  the  gospel  of  the  self- 
made  man.  However,  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, we  recognize  that  the  American 
is  more  manly  than  the  French.  The 
bright  ideal  of  every  Frenchman  would 
seem  to  be  the  life  of  a government 
official,  some  sort  of  a public  employ 
at  a fixed  salary.  These  situations 
with  us  are  scarcely  held  in  the  same 
honor;  excellent  as  we  know  our  public 
servants  to  be,  we  regard  the  public 
service  as  the  career  for  a respectable 
mediocrity.  To  begin,  as  a barrister 
does,  by  fighting  for  your  own  hand, 
and  to  be  enrolled  for  the  public  only 
when  you  have  proved  your  exceptional 
value,  is  the  dream  of  ambitious  youth, 
rather  than  to  mount  slowly  and  regu- 
larly the  ladder  of  official  promotion. 

In  France,  in  short,  the  State  is  the 
great  dispenser  of  patronage,  the  great 
abstract  personality  to  which  every 
Frenchman  looks  for  favor  and  employ? 
ment.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  with  us  the  State  is  the  servant 
of  the  individual,  with  Frenchmen  the 
individual  is  the  client  of  the  State. 
We  ask  the  State  simply  to  see  that  we 
get  fair  play,  that  our  activities  may 
employ  themselves  unimpeded.  They 
look  to  the  State  to  tell  them  where  to 
employ  those  activities,  and  to  pay 
them  for  the  employment.  Such  a con- 
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ception  is  not  without  its  historical  de- 
scent; first  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards 
Napoleon,  imposed  upon  the  nation  this 
ideal  of  relations.  Louis  XIV.,  jealous 
of  the  local  power  of  great  nobles,  drew 
them  from  their  estates  to  court,  taught 
them  to  regard  relegation  to  their 
beautiful  chateaux  as  banishment,  and 
schooled  them  to  group  themselves 
round  him,  or  rather  below  him,  like 
carp  in  a pond,  waiting  for  the  morsel 
of  preferment  that  he  might  choose  to 
throw  in  their  way.  Napoleon  carried 
still  further  the  system  of  imperial 
centralization,  until  it  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  that 
the  highest  prosperity  came,  not  from 
individual  exertions,  but  as  an  un- 
looked-for and  almost  accidental  dis- 
tribution from  an  upper  providence. 
Systems  change,  but  the  central  fact 
remains.  Paris  was  made  something 
totally  different  from  London.  London 
is  not  so  much  the  seat  of  government 
as  the  centre  oi  national  industry;  Paris 
is  a thing  apart,  a town  claiming  for 
itself  special  social  and  intellectual 
privileges,  because  of  its  immediate 
contact  with  the  source  of  authority 
and  its  influence  upon  that  source.  A 
noticeable  consequence  has  been  the 
■decline  of  agriculture  in  public  esteem. 
The  great  landed  proprietor  as  we  know 
him  is  a power  chiefly  in  his  own  coun- 
ty, and  respected  in  the  State,  not  be- 
cause because  he  has  government  in- 
fluence, but  because  he  is  a big  man  in 
Yorkshire.  He  does  not  exist  in 
France.  The  old  aristocratic  prejudice 
against  commerce  is  a natural  survival, 
but  the  contempt  for  occupations  upon 
a landed  estate  and  for  country  life  is 
a modern  growth  definitely  imposed  by 
a government  which  desired  to  aggran- 
dize the  state  at  'the  expense  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  became  the  fashion  to 
look  down  on  agriculture  as  bucolic, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  said  to  be  hard  for 
a Frenchman  to  get  a wife  who  will 
•consent  to  bury  herself  in  the  country. 
The  result  shows  itself  as  significantly 
now  under  a democracy,  when  govern- 
ment is  elected  by  a population  largely 
agricultural,  as  under  the  empire.  En- 
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gland  is  a country  far  less  agricultural 
than  France,  yet  the  representation  of 
agriculture  in  Parliament  is  infinitely 
greater,  and  M.  Demolins  shows  this  by 
a table  so  curious  as  to  be  well  worth 
reproducing. 


Composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies , 
1896. 


Composition  of  the  House  of  Commons , 
1896. 


Retired  Civil 
Servants,  47 


Army,  66 


Liberal 

Professions,  107 


Business 
Men,  100 


Manufacturers,  131 


| H£ordsf  I Agriculture,  132  | H££se  of  | 

To  this  should  be  added  the  immense 
preponderance  of  landed  interest  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  French  Senate 
resembles  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
its  elements. 

This  graphic  representation  design- 
edly gives  to  the  eye  an  impression  of 
relative  stability  and  instabilty.  Agri- 
culture, says  M.  Demolins,  is  of  all  pro- 
fessions the  most  stable,  and  after  agri- 
culture, commerce.  Land-owners  and 
merchants  are  the  people  who  stand  to 
loSe  by  social  revolutions,  and  they 
therefore  should  make  the  base  of  any 
representation.  Consequently  the  En- 
glish fabric  stands  like  a pyramid 
based  upon  steadiness;  the  French  is  in 
continual  oscillation,  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  a multitude  of  men  who  have  little 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  altering 
the  existing  status.  Most  people  would 
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freely  admit  that  the  owner  of  property 
makes  a better  member  of  Parliament 
than  the  man  who  supports  himself  by 
his  brains;  yet  the  habits  of  the  French 
people  and  the  forms  of  the  French 
Chamber  tend  to  give  the  latter  a great 
advantage.  When  all  speaking  has  to 
be  done  from  a tribune  the  trained 
speaker  has  the  field  to  himself;  in  the 
House  of  Commons  your  business  man 
or  country  squire  may  make  weighty 
suggestions  from  his  place,  without  any 
formalities  of  a set  oration.  But  the 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that  agriculture 
and  commerce  are  ill  represented  in 
France  because  they  find  it  hard  to  get 
suitable  representatives.  The  pick  of 
the  nation  does  not  go  into  them. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where 
agriculture  is  so  completely  abandoned 
and  out  of  favor  as  France.  A father 
will  only  make  his  son  a farmer  when  he 
thinks  him  unfit  for  any  other  career.  To 
live  on  one’s  estates  is  accounted  the 
worst  of  exiles;  a Frenchman  would 
sooner  he  an  official  in  the  paltriest  pro- 
vincial town  than  live  at  his  country 
place.  In  1871  the  republican  press, 
wishing  to  discredit  a section  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
fasten  on  the  deputies  who  composed  it 
the  name  of  “country  folk.” 

(To  translate  this  “yokels”  or  “bump- 
kins” would  obscure  the  point;  the 
equivalent  of  ruraux  has  absolutely  no 
suggestion  of  contempt  in  our  lan- 
guage.) 

The  result  is  that  men  who  own  land 
become  absentees,  and  the  representa- 
tion falls  into  the  hands  very  largely  of 
country  doctors;  for  peasants  do  not 
return  peasants  to  Parliament.  Men 
Qf  commerce  are  kept  out  of  the 
Chamber  partly  by  its  interminable 
sessions,  which  occupy  a man’s  whole 
time,  partly  by  its  academic  and  de- 
clamatory character,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause, their  occupation  being  of  no 
great  repute  in  a country  besotted  in 
its  worship  of  the  “liberal”  professions, 
they  do  not  command  popular  esteem. 
In  short,  taking  the  French  Chambers 
as  representative  of  the  nation,  their 
composition  points  strongly  to  a na- 
tional attraction  and  a national  repul- 


sion. All  the  best  brains  and  energy 
of  the  country  seem  to  avoid  the  two 
productive  branches  of  employment- 
agriculture  and  commerce.  All  the 
best  brains  of  the  country  seem  to  seek 
an  employment  which  will  deliver  them 
from  any  undue  demand  upon  their 
energy;  they  are  drawn  towards  posts 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  which  afford 
a moderate  salary  for  a moderate  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties;  which  leave  the 
holder  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  continuance 
of  his  income,  and  offer  a comfortable 
pension  for  old  age.  The  ambition  of 
the  average  Englishman  is  to  be  his 
own  master;  the  ambition  of  the  aver- 
age Frenchman  is  to  be  head  of  a de- 
partment. That  is,  in  a nutshell,  the 
view  of  M.  Demolins;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
wants  to  make  his  own  way  for  him- 
self, the  Frenchman  wants  to  have  it 
made  for  him.  As  between  indi- 
viduals, the  man  who  avoids  risks  has, 
perhaps,  the  better  assured  future;  as 
between  nations,  “there  is  no  duel  pos- 
sible between  the  particularist  race 
which  maintains  its  power  of  initiation 
at  the  highest  possible  pitch  and  the 
communitarian  type  where  individual 
enterprise  is  stunted  and  undeveloped.” 
One  sees  the  application  of  this  in 
the  field  of  theoretical  politics.  En- 
gland and  the  Anglo-Saxon  communi- 
ties succeed  because  they  are  the  least 
socialistic  countries  in  the  world  of  civ- 
ilization. Socialism  in  England  and 
America,  says  M.  Demolins,  practically 
does  not  exist.  Signor  Ferrero’s  view 
would  be  rather  that  in  these  countries 
Socialism  only  exists  practically. 
There  is  a natural  cleavage  in  their 
views  of  the  future,  but  a considerable 
resemblance  between  their  sketches  of 
the  present  position.  To  M.  Demolins 
the  problem  is  simply  this:  Why  do 
the  Anglo-Saxons  outstrip  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  as- 
cendancy in  the  world?  It  is  because 
they  are  a people  who  believe  pro- 
foundly in  self-help.  What  is  Social- 
ism? It  is  a creed  which  inculcates 
chiefly  the  duty  of  helping  others.  Who 
believes  it?  Either  those  who  feel  that 
life  has  favored  them  unduly  and 
whose  soul  rebels  against  an  injustice 
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done  to  their  suffering  brothers — this 
class  is  not  a large  one,  though  M.  De- 
molins  underrates  its  importance— or 
they  are  the  people  who  feel  that  to 
maintain  their  footing  in  the  world  is 
a severe  struggle,  and  demand  that  the 
struggle  should  be  made  easier.  Social- 
ism in  his  view  is  the  cry  of  those  who 
feel  that  the  pace  is  being  made  too  hot 
for  them— it  is  the  protest  of  the  lag- 
gards. The  altruism  which  they  preach 
is  not  very  different  from  egoism:  it  is 
altruism  at  some  one  else’s  expense. 
The  struggle  for  life  is  a hard  fact  now- 
adays, and  the  Anglo-Saxon  welcomes 
it  because  he  is  backing  himself  to  win 
and  because  his  notion  of  happiness 
consists  as  a rule  in  exertion.  The 
Latin  seeks  to  avoid  the  struggle  and 
is  anxious  to  call  in  government — “the 
State,  which  is  the  new  providence  of 
Socialism” — to  ordain  that  the  pace 
shall  be  slackened.  Of  this  ideal 
M.  Demolins  profoundly  disapproves. 
“Social  salvation  is  like  religious  salva- 
tion; it  is  an  affair  for  the  individual, 
not  for  the  community.”  Every  man 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The 
Socialist  ideal  is  that  no  man  should 
need  to  work  to  the  uttermost;  that  he 
should  have  reasonable  leisure,  and  a 
certainty  of  decent  existence  in  return 
for  reasonable  exertion.  The  particu- 
larist  ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  again 
an  ideal  of  happiness;  but  it  is  that 
everyone  should  find  his  happiness  in 
sustained  exertion.  Socialism,  in  short, 
is  the  creed  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
progress.  It  looks  not  forward  but 
backward  to  the  age  when  every  family 
or  every  tribe  was  bound  to  find  a pro- 
vision for  its  own  weaklings,  as  in 
Irish  cottages  the  care  of  idiots  is  a 
sacred  duty. 

That  is  a very  interesting  point  of 
view,  and  one  necessary  to  be  kept  be- 
fore us;  but  it  does  not  cover  the  facts. 
No  nation  is  more  notoriously  hard- 
working than  the  German,  and  Ger- 
many is  by  all  consent  the  focus  of 
Socialism.  Signor  Ferrero  sees  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  Socialism  in 
Germany  is  a religion.  Now,  a religion 
is  always  a force,  but  that  force  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  act  as  a solvent  of  so- 
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ciety;  and  in  Germany  you  have  two 
irreconcilable  ideals  counteracting 
each  other.  You  have  a Socialist  ideal 
widely  permeating  a people  who  take 
their  beliefs  seriously,  and  who  might 
rapidly  enough— if  they  were  let— shape 
themselves  into  a great  Socialist  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
this  same  people,  which  is  extremely 
malleable,  being  forged  into  a great 
machine  under  a military  government. 
The  force  of  Socialism  in  Germany  is 
therefore  opposed  to  the  predominance 
of  Germany  among  the  nations,  not  be- 
cause Socialism  is  a creed  of  the  lag- 
gards, but  because  it  is  impeded  in  its 
natural  development  by  other  forces, 
and  itself  acts  as  a disintegrant  upon 
them.  As  things  stand,  not  much  is 
likely  to  come  of  German  Socialism.  It 
is  so  complete  theoretically  that  it  will 
contemplate  no  compromise.  German 
Socialists  who  oppose  taxes  levied  to 
maintain  an  army  think  themselves 
bound  also  to  oppose  taxes  levied  to 
provide  the  people  with  public  parks  or 
with  new  railways;  and  for  that  rea- 
son Signor  Ferrero  is  probably  right  in 
holding  that  England,  with  its  practical 
instinct  and  its  fine  disregard  of  logic, 
will  be  the  first  of  civilized  countries  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  which 
Socialism  presses  in  upon  us.  Keenly 
alive  to  the  need  of  maintaining  the 
struggle  for  life,  England  may  prob- 
ably devise  some  compromise  to  allevi- 
ate the  lot  of  those  who  are  outpaced  in 
the  contest,  without  endeavoring  to 
lay  down  a law  that  the  speed  shall  not 
exceed  eight  miles  an  hour;  something 
that  may  help  the  weak  without  hin- 
dering the  strong.  All  that  M.  De- 
molins has  to  say  convinces  one  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  can  stand 
a much  stronger  dose  of  Socialism  than 
the  Latin.  They  are  naturally  so  slow 
to  invoke  State  aid,  and  so>  ready  to 
limit  the  number  of  officials,  and  to  let 
the  individual  stand  or  fall  by  himself, 
that  there  is  little  fear  of  developing  in 
them  a vicious  reliance  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  others.  Practically  we  see  in 
America  a warning  against  the  too  ex- 
clusive cult  of  self-help.  There  comes 
a point  in  the  development  of  individual 
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enterprise  When  public  offices  are  re- 
garded with  disgust  as  offering  only  a 
contemptible  remuneration  for  energy, 
and  as  being  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  people  who  want  sinecures.  The 
passionate  desire  of  the  average  well- 
eaueated  Frenchman  to  find  a post  for 
himself  under  government  is  not  so 
detrimental  to  the  nation  as  the  total 
avoidance  of  all  public  concerns  mani- 
fested by  the  ablest  men  in  America. 
We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  M. 
Demolins’s  philosophy  accepted  for  the 
true  one,  since  it  makes  the  bright  ideal 
of  our  nationality  consist  in  such  a 
career  as  the  late  Mr.  Baraato’s.  But 
after  all  he  is  preaching  not  to  us  but 
to  his  own  race,  and  we  may  take  his 
book  fairly  as  a glorification  of  the 
'gospel  of  work.  What  France  needs  is, 
on  his  showing,  as  follows: — 

Parents  convinced  that  they  owe  their 
children  nothing  beyond  education,  but 
that  must  be  a manly  education. 

Children  convinced  that  they  must  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  life. 

Young  men  determined  to  seek  in  mar- 
riage a companion  and  not  a fortune. 

A government  that  should  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  its  functions  and 
its  officials,  and  thereby  should  throw  the 
youth  of  the  country  back  on  independent 
careers,  which  demand  effort,  individual 
initiative  and  personal  labor. 

Finally,  and  consequently,  a social 
state  in  which  the  official,  the  politician 
and  the  idle  man  should  be  of  less  ac- 
count than  the  agriculturist,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant. 

Only  under  those  conditions  can  a na- 
tion find  its  happiness,  not  in  having 
leave  to  cease  from  work,  but  in  having 
work  to  do— and  only  by  labor  in  the 
modern  world  can  a nation  work  out 
its  salvation. 

It  is  written  [says  M.  Demolins  in  his 
eloquent  peroration]  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread.  That 
word  is  not  merely  the  foundation  of 
social  power  but  the  foundation  of  moral 
power.  The  nations  who  by  endless  petty 
combinations  evade  this  law  of  labor — of 
intense  and  personal  labor — have  to  ac- 
cept a moral  inferiority.  As  the  Redskin 
is  inferior  to  the  Oriental;  as  the  Ori- 


ental is  inferior  to  the  Western;  so  are 
the  Latin  and  German  peoples  of  the 
West  inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

It  is  a hard  saying,  not  merely  for  a 
Frenchman  to  accept,  but  for  the  in- 
numerable partisans— lovers,  one  might 
almost  say — whom  France  counts 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Put 
ourselves  out  of  the  question.  Is  the 
Frenchman  inferior  to  the  American? 

Is  he  as  well  equipped  for  the  struggle 
of  life?  Is  he  as  useful  to  the  world 
he  lives  in?  Of  his  superiority  on  all 
the  decorative  side  of  existence  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  look  forward  to  the  day— foretold  by 
Signor  Ferrero— when  all  the  Latin 
communities  will  be  gay  little  islands, 
studded  in  a vast  grey  tossing  ocean 
of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  peoples. 
Still,  if  we  look  at  history,  the  answer 
is  not  encouraging.  France  has  set  her 
foot  in  many  regions,  under  many  con- 
stellations; she  has  never  been  back- 
ward to  advance,  but  nowhere  has  she 
held  her  footing.  Since  Francis  I. 
asked  “what  clause  it  was  in  Adam’s 
will  that  bequeathed  the  whole  earth 
to  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,”  France 
has  given  ample  reason  for  the  cry  of 
one  of  her  sons:  “What  country  in  the 
world  have  we  not  conquered— and 
lost?”  Not  once  only,  but  three  several 
times  France  has  built  np  & colonial 
empire.  The  first,  begun  by  Francis 
and  Henry  IV.,  spread  perhaps  to  its 
widest  when  Madagascar— which  to-day 
the  French  are  occupying  afresh— was 
merely  to  be  the  keystone  of  a great 
Eastern  France.  That  empire  fell  in 
consequence  of  the  grasping  policy 
of  Louis  XIV.  Qui  trop  embrasse 
mat  6treint  has  always  been  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  French  ambi- 
tion. Yet  the  edifice  of  Colbert,  shat- 
tered in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, was  rapidly  renewed.  In  America 
the  English  colonies  were  isolated  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with 
Canada  to  the  north  and  New  France 
to  the  south  of  them,  and  a line  of  posts 
being  pushed  down  the  Ohio  to  connect 
the  two  vast  tracts  in  the  rear  of  the 
British.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
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to-day  in  West  Africa,  and  if  France 
provokes  a conflict  the  result  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same.  The  English  only 
assumed  a militant  attitude  under  com- 
pulsion, but,  when  they  assumed  it, 
soon  it  was  apparent  that  their  petty 
settlements  contained  ten  white  men 
for  every  Frenchman  in  the  huge  do- 
mains that  surrounded  and  enclosed 
them.  In  the  East  the  empire  of 
Dupleix  swelled  like  a bubble  and 
burst  as  quickly.  1814  left  France  at 
the  nadir  of  her  colonial  power,  yet 
since  then  a third  empire  of  foreign 
dependencies  is  far  advanced  in  build- 
ing. The  Legitimist  monarchy  gave 
them  Algiers;  Louis  Philippe  added 
Algeria  and  the  occupation  of  parts  of 
Oceania;  since  then  has  come  the  enor-1 
mens  increase  in  West  Africa  and  the 
revived  dream  of  an  Indo-Chinese  as- 
cendancy. But  with  each  of  these 
three  succeeding  attempts  the  impulse 
from  the  people  itself  has  been  fainter, 
the  enterprise  has  been  more  than  ever 
one  of  pure  military,  aggrandizement. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
France  should  not  again  succeed,  as 
she  before  succeeded,  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  others;  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  again  paint  upon  the  maps 
large  tracts  of  the  world  in  her  own 
color,  to  be  altered  by  the  next  genera- 
tion. She  still  has  restless  diplomats 
and  enterprising  soldiers  in  plenty. 
But  of  the  people  who  will  go  out  and 
work  in  these  colonies  and  establish  in- 
terests of  their  own,  taking  risks  on 
their  own  heads,  there  is  no  output. 
Until  the  French  character  changes 
there  is  no  probabilty  that  French  his- 
tory will  change,  and  the  radical  char- 
acteristics of  the  Frenchman  are  cau- 
tion in  private  life,  temerity  in  public 
employments.  Every  Frenchman  in 
his  public  character  as  a citizen  will 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  a big 
standing  army  and  applaud  conscrip- 
tion; every  Frenchman  in  his  private 
capacity  uses  every  means  in  his  power 
to  avoid  military  service  for  himself 
and  his  sons.  Every  Frenchman  is  en- 
thusiastic for  the  colonial  aggrandize- 
ment of  France,  yet  no>  intelligent 
Frenchman  will  take  upon  himself  the 
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duty  of  providing  his  country  with  the 
abundance  of  citizens  necessary  to  as- 
similiate  conquests.  It  sounds  a para- 
doxical thing  to  say,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less profoundly  true,  that  France  is  a 
nation  in  process  of  being  ruined  by 
the  thrift  and  prudence  of  its  citizens. 
To  live  poorly  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  save  money  than  to  make  it, 
to  have  no  children  for  fear  they  should 
die  of  starvation,  that  is  the  summing 
up  to  the  Frenchman’s  pennywise  phi- 
losophy, and,  if  there  is  truth  in  logic, 
it  is  the  individual  Frenchman  who  is 
keeping  France  back  in  the  race,  just 
as  it  is  the  individual  Anglo-Saxon  who 
is  winning  the  battle  for  his  com- 
munity. 


SKETCHES.1 

BY  PAUL  BOURGET. 

IV. 

During  the  Battle.  — Julien  Dor- 
senne’s  Story. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Mar  chant. 

Part  II. 

There  was,  first,  an  order  from  the 
director  to  the  few  persons  remaining 
in  Bald6  to  present  themselves  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  school.  It  was  made 
known  that  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon 
were  filled  with  powder,  and  that  the 
insurgents  intended  to  set  fire  to  it.  All 
the  quarter,  built  over  catacombs, 
would  fall  in.  To  escape  from  the  col- 
lege while  the  firing  and  the  bugles, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  attested  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  m<3le6,  was 
plainly  impossible.  Mattresses  had 
been  thrown  down  into  the  middle  of 
the  principal  court-yard.  We  were 
bidden  to  sit  down  there  and  await 
events.  I can  still  hear  the  voice  of 
that  severe  sub-director,  M.  Dupuy — 
known  as  “Pocket”— who,  ordinarily, 
spoke  to  us  only  to  cause  terror,  confid- 
ing to  me  his  anxiety  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  common  danger: — 
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“I  wish  we  were  all  two  hours  older, 
my  dear  Dorsenne!” 

Then  came— about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon— that  sudden  establishment 
(of  which  I have  already  spoken),  in 
this  very  court,  and  in  the  school  rooms 
opening  from  it,  of  a Communist  field- 
hospital,  presided  over  by  a regimental 
surgeon,  who  had  under  him  four  beard- 
less riflemen,  three  very  saucy-looking 
female  nurses,  and  a dozen  deaf-mutes. 
They  brought  the  usual  outfit  of  a field- 
hospital,  which,  they  set  up  with  a 
haste  and  a show  wherein  could  be  de- 
tected a desire,  when  the  regulars 
should  arrive,  to  furnish  thus  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  their  philanthropic  work. 
And,  finally,  came  this  very  arrival  of 
the  regulars,  announced  by  firing  so 
close  at  hand  that  we  heard  the  bullets 
on  the  outside  of  our  walls.  Many  of 
them  rebounded  flattened,  and  fell 
among  us.  We  were  now  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  fighting,  and  every  one 
was  silent.  Suddenly  we  noticed  the 
desperate  gestures  of  two  deaf-mutes, 
whom  the  surgeon  in  charge  had  placed 
as  orderlies  at  the  door.  These  poor 
fellows  were  striking  up  the  rifle-barrel 
of  a chasseur  who  had  perceived  us  and 
had  taken  aim  at  the  compact  group  in 
the  middle  of  the  court-yard.  Another 
chasseur  appeared,  and  then  an  officer— 
a captain,  pistol  in  hand,  his  eyes  blaz- 
ing with  fury  in  a thin  face,  wasted  by 
ten  months  of  war,  of  battles  and  cap- 
tivities. 

“But  this  is  a college!  These  are 
boys!”  cried  our  porter,  who  after  hav- 
ing timidly  retreated  before  the  levelled 
weapon  of  the  first  chasseur,  now  flung 
himself  upon  the  captain  for  protec- 
tion. 

“Where  is  the  director?”  the  officer 
asked;  and  when  the  eminent  scholar 
who  ruled  the  preparatory  school  so 
well  and  wisely  had  come  forward, 
“How  many  students  have  you?  how 
many  instructors?  how  many  servants? 
you  will  make  me  out  a list  and  give  it 
to  my  sergeant.  Very  well,”  he  con- 
tinued, “four  men  here;”  and  he  indi- 
cated the  door;  “four  here;”  and  he 
indicated  the  corner  where  the  field-hos- 
pital was  arranged;  “forward,  the  rest!” 


he  cried  to  the  chasseurs  who  had  en- 
tered with  him,  and  they  went  out  into 
the  street  and  the  fighting. 

This  fighting  went  away  from  us  and 
we  could  hear  it  going.  There  was  the 
sudden,  the  strange  sensation  of  a 
great  immediate  silence,  while,  afar  off, 
the  crackling  fusillade,  the  whistling  of 
the  shells,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon- 
ade, continued  uninterrupted.  There 
was,  in  this  sudden  lull  of  the  furious 
storm  around  us,  something  ominous 
and  gloomy.  By  how  many  deaths  had 
our  present  security  been  purchased? 

To  Renaud  and  to  me  the  taking  of 
the  Panthgon  suggested  one  very  dis- 
tinct image,  that  of  the  girl  whom  we 
had  seen  early  in  the  afternoon  pursuing 
the  unfortunate  priest,  almost  under  our 
very  windows;  she  it  was,  never- 
theless, who  had  set  us  free— had,  per- 
haps, saved  our  lives — a few  days  be- 
fore! Had  she  continued  her  pursuit  of 
the  man,  and,  seeing  no  door  open  on 
the  street,  supposed  that  the  priest  and 
the  soldier  had  gone  some  other  way? 
Had  she,  also,  gone  another  way,  or  had 
she  returned  to  the  barricade?  In 
either  case,  how  strong  the  probability 
that  she  had  been  killed!  Had  she  re- 
treated with  the  insurgents  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes?  Her  fate  would 
scarcely  have  been  any  better. 

“If  only  she  had  come  in  with  the 
priest!”  Remaud  said  to  me,  when  we 
were  again  by  ourselves  in  the  little 
school-room. 

“But  if  she  had  been  there,  do  you 
think  the  man  would  have  surren- 
dered?” I rejoined. 

“We  will  try  to  go  over  to  the  barri- 
cade, at  any  rate,”  Renaud  said.  “Per- 
haps she  is  only  wounded.” 

When  one  is  seventeen  years  old,  such 
ideas  do  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable. 
The  event  was,  for  once,  more  extraor- 
dinary than  our  wildest  dream.  Ah! 
what  a gloomy  expedition  it  was  that 
we  made  to  the  Place  du  Pantheon, 
after  dark  that  evening,  when  the  head- 
surgeon  of  the  Communard  field-hos- 
pital took  it  upon  himself  to  go,  with 
four  of  his  deaf-mute  nurses,  to  examine 
the  scene  of  the  day’s  fighting!  We 
asked  him  to  let  us  go  with  him.  He 
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consented.  Each  of  us  took  a lantern, 
the  gas-pipes  being  cut;  however,  there 
was  scarcely  need  of  artificial  light,  so 
clear  and  transparent  was  the  May 
night.  The  gentle  moon  and  the  gentle 
stars  shone  down  upon  a most  lament- 
able spectacle.  Along  the  sidewalks  of 
the  square  lay  the  dead  bodies,  all  of 
them  bare-footed  and  recognizable  by 
their  uniforms,  that  of  the  National 
Guards,  who  had  defended  to  the  last 
the  enormous  barricade  whose  mass 
still  barred  the  broad  street.  With  a 
savage  precaution  which  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  struggle  too  fully  justified, 
the  victors  had  finished  the  vanquished 
by  breaking  their  skulls  with  blows 
from  the  butt  end  of  their  rifles.  And 
these  very  victors  now  slept,  exhausted 
by  their  hard  day,  lying  on  heaps  of 
straw,  in  the  open  air,  flat  on  the 
ground,  among  the  dead.  They  were  so 
sound  asleep  that  our  passing  did  not 
disturb  them.  The  deaf-mutes  held 
their  lanterns  in  turn  over  the  dead,  and 
in  turn  we  saw  the  grey  beards,  and 
the  beardless  faces,  a new  proof  of  the 
fact  that  had  so  impressed  us,  at  the 
time  of  our  imprudent  expedition  of 
Monday— the  social  hatred  at  those  two 
periods  of  life,  before  experience,  and 
after  experience.  Reaching  the  place 
where  we  had  been  detained  that  Mon- 
day, the  impression  became  even  more 
dreadful.  The  dead,  placed  erect  against 
this  rampart  of  paving-stones,  seemed 
still  to  guard  it.  Shuddering,  Renaud 
and  I hastened  our  steps,  and  were 
alone  when  we  reached  the  Mairie.  Its 
court-yard  was  vacant  and  black.  A 
staircase  lighted  by  a single  lamp  went 
up  darkly  toward  the  second  story. 
We  could  hear  the  officers  who  were 
there  talking  and  laughing  with  the 
door  open.  It  occurred  to  us  to  explore 
this  court-yard,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  was  to  be  seen  an  enormous  heap 
of  tragic  debris.  Guns  and  pistols, 
bags,  cartridge-pouches,  caps,  canteens, 
had  been  thrown  together  pell-mell,  and 
formed  in  one  corner  a heap  higher 
than  a man’s  head.  What  childish  curi- 
osity prompted  us  to  look  behind  it? 
Renaud  held  up  his  lantern,  then  sud- 
denly let  it  fall  with  a cry  that 


chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins.  A 
hand  had  grasped  his  arm,  and  a voice 
said:— 

“Don’t  betray  me!” 

This  voice — where  had  we  heard  it? 
I,  in  turn,  swung  out  my  lantern,  and 
recognized,  lying  on  the  pavement,  shel- 
tered by  this  mass  of  debris,  whom? 
The  very  person,  a thought  of  whom 
had  been  the  cause  of  our  nocturnal  ex- 
pedition. Yes,  it  was  the  same  face, 
pretty  and  already  faded-looking,  which 
we  had  seen  the  first  time  with  its 
smile  of  mocking  pity  in  the  druggist’s 
shop,  and  the  second  time  animated 
with  such  savage  fury  while  the  priest 
fled  before  her  revolver-shots.  Now 
there  was  on  the  wearied  features,  in 
the  feverish  eyes,  on  the  haggard 
mouth,  that  quivering  of  the  hunted 
animal  who  feels  itself  tracked  to  its 
concealment.  How  had  she  escaped 
the  search  of  the  victors  in  that  Mairie, 
every  corner  of  which  had  been  ran- 
sacked with  bayonet-thrusts?  As  I 
think  of  it  now  I still  cannot  under- 
stand this.  She  looked  at  us,  Renaud 
and  me,  without  saying  another  word. 
She  had  recognized  us  and  trembled  vio- 
lently, but  not  more  than  we  did.  Cer- 
tainly she  was  a wretch,  and  we  had 
seen  her  attempt  the  basest  of  crimes. 
In  our  very  sight  she  had  fired  upon  the 
poor  priest  with  the  same  hand  that 
now  grasped  Renaud’s  arm;  what  other 
murders  had  she  not  also  committed  in 
the  frenzy  of  the  final  struggle?  But 
this  wretch  was  a woman,  and  we  owed 
her  a debt  of  gratitude.  Did  we  do 
right,  did  we  do  wrong,  in  attempting 
to  save  her,  in  our  turn?  We  did  not 
even  ask  ourselves,  so  unreasoning  and 
irresistible  was  our  impulse. 

“Dorsenne,  she  must  get  out  of  this 
place,  or  she  is  lost,”  Renaud  said. 

“Nothing  easier,”  I replied,  after  a 
moment’s  consideration.  “I  will  give 
her  my  coat  and  cap.  We  will  take  her 
along  between  us,  and  she  will  pass  for 
one  of  our  comrades.  But  where  can 
we  take  her?” 

“To  Bald6  first,”  Renaud  said,  “and 
after  that,  we  will  see.” 

“I  thank  you,  messieurs,”  said  the 
girl.  She  had  listened  to  us  without 
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speaking,  and  now  she  added:  “But  is 

this  house  far?” 

“Are  you  wounded?”  we  asked. 
“Scarcely  at  all,”  she  said.  Only  a 
scratch.  But  I have  had  nothing  to  eat 
all  day,  and  I could  not  walk  far.” 

“It  is  only  five  minutes,”  Renaud  re- 
plied, “and  you  can  lean  on  us.  But 
quick,  quick!  Ah!  it  is  too  late.” 

Two  persons  had  just  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  We  saw  only 
the  outline  of  their  figures,  which 
showed  that  they  were  officers,  and  the 
red  points  of  their  cigars.  I had  expe- 
rienced, from  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  many  emotions.  Which  of  them 
was  comparable  to  the  anguish  which 
gripped  me  when  these  two  men  looked 
in  our  direction?  They  thought,  doubt- 
less, that  we  were  employees  of  the 
Mairie,  occupied  in  some  work  of  clear- 
ing up,  for  they  continued  to  talk,  lean- 
ing upon  the  rail  of  the  stairs,  without 
paying  any  further  attention  to  us.  And 
there,  within  sound  of  the  voices  of 
these  two  witnesses,  who,  luckily,  had 
turned  their  backs  to  us,  but  whose 
faintest  suspicion  would  have  cost  our 
companion  her  life — there,  we  aided  her 
to  put  on  one  of  our  uniform  overcoats. 
We  covered  her  hair,  which  fortunately 
was  short,  with  one  of  our  caps,  and 
took  the  way,  with  the  poor  girl  be- 
tween us,  by  which  we  had  come,  half 
an  hour  before,  through  the  square, 
where  the  deaf-mutes  were  still  holding 
their  lanterns  over  the  dead!  How  long 
it  seemed  to  us,  this  way,  and  how  slow 
our  companion’s  steps,  and  how  light 
the  sleep  of  the  chasseurs  on  their 
straw,  stirring  sometimes  restlessly  as 
they  lay!  If  one  of  them  should 
waken?  If  the  door  of  Balde  should  be 
fastened?  If  we  should  meet  the  direc- 
tor, or,  especially,  the  sub-director, 
“Pocket,”  the  redoubtable,  whose 
hatred  towards  the  insurgents  was  in- 
creased by  all  the  love  he  bore  his  son, 
who  was  in  arms  against  them?  If  we 
were  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
priest,  whom  our  prot§g6e  had  en- 
deavored to  kill  in  that  very  street? 
But  no.  At  certain  times  it  would  seem 
that  there  can  be  nothing  but  favorable 
chances,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 


the  most  madly  perilous.  Not  a chas- 
seur waked.  A military  patrol  whom 
we  met  was  deceived  by  our  uniforms 
and  paid  us  no  attention.  The  door  of 
Balde  was  open;  the  concierge’s  room 
was  vacant;  vacant  was  the  stairway. 
We  brought  the  girl  into  a dormitory, 
abandoned  at  this  period  of  forced  holi- 
days; and  then,  returning  to  our  own 
little  bedroom,  we  spent  the  night  in 
forming  a plan  whose  rather  compli- 
cated detail  was  destined  to  succeed, 
like  our  enterprise  of  the  previous  night, 
up  to  the  moment  when  this  possibility 
of  meeting  the  priest  became  a fact,  in 
a manner  simple  enough,  yet  so  terrify- 
ing, that  the  mere  thought  of  it  makes 
me  shiver,  after  all  these  years! 

Our  plan  consisted  in  confiding  the 
situation  to  the  Communard  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  field-hospital  that  had 
been  established  on  our  premises,  and 
inducing  him  to  enrol  our  protegee 
among  his  nurses.  We  were  only  obliged 
to  borrow  a suitable  dress  from  one  of 
the  three  already  on  duty.  We  devoted 
the  following  day  to  this  negotiation 
and  to  this  disguise,  and  so  successfully 
that  at  nightfall,  the  ex-cantiniere  of 
the  barricade,  installed  at  the  bedside 
of  one  of  the  wounded,  was  picking  lint 
with  the  same  hands  which,  thirty-six 
hours  earlier,  had  so  boldly  handled  the 
revolver.  The  white  cap  on  her  head 
changed  her  looks  as  much  as  did  the 
long  white  apron  with  shoulder-caps. 
When  we  saw  her  thus,  in  the  morning, 
we  were  satisfied  that  she  was  unrecog- 
nizable. She  herself  thought  the 
same,  without  doubt,  for,  after  suffer- 
ing the  preceding  day  from  a terror 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
from  us,  she  now,  as  she  worked  busily 
at  picking  lint — the  only  part  of  a 
nurse’s  duty  which  she  was  able  to  per- 
form—had  almost  the  smile  of  our  first 
interview;  and  as  we  passed  her,  she 
said  softly,  looking  up  at  us: — 

“ Au  mont  Ida,  trois  dresses — ” 

Her  gayety  was  destined  quickly  to 
give  place  to  a new  and  more  alarming 
apprehension.  We  had  strayed,  with 
an  air  of  carelessness,  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hospital,  at  about  nine 
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o’clock.  At  ten,  an  order  ran  through 
the  college  that  every  individual  in  the 
house,  masters  and  pupils,  servants 
and  accidental  guests,  should  assemble 
in  the  court-yard,  and  pass  inspection 
by  a colonel! 

I see  him  now,  this  unlooked-for  in- 
spector, with  his  rough,  stern,  soldierly 
face,  and  the  hard  look  in  his  blue  eyes. 
I see  once  more  the  shabby  uniforms 
of  the  officers  who  accompanied  him. 
How  would  our  extemporized  nurse 
undergo  this  last  and  most  serious 
trial?  When  she  appeared,  in  the  ill- 
received  group  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital* we  had  eyes  for  no'  one  but  her. 
We  were  overpowered  with  alarm  when 
we  saw,  at  a few  steps  distance,  among 
the  masters,  the  Abb6  Broussais— this 
was  the  name  of  the  priest  whom  M. 
Pinouy  had  preserved!  There  was  also, 
in  a third  group  (that  of  the  servants), 
the  insurgent,  to  whom  this  same  M. 
Pinouy  had  promised  immunity.  The 
pallor  of  the  man  and  his  evident  agita- 
tion were  likely  to  reveal  him  only  too 
clearly  to  the  piercing  blue  eyes  of  the 
colonel.  But,  wearing  the  livery  of  the 
college  and  presented  with  the  other 
servants  by  the  director,  he  escaped 
notice.  I,  meanwhile,  observed  with 
mortal  terror  that  one  of  the  young 
officers  in  attendance  on  the  colonel, 
had  fixed  a piercing  gaze  on  the 
so-called  nurse.  Happily  the  girl 
had  recovered  energy  sufficient  to 
make  herself  an  impassable  mask. 
And  if  the  officer,  as  he  looked 
at  her,  was  asking  himself  where  he 
had  seen  this  woman  before,  he  still 
was  in  doubt;  whereas  her  recognition 
had  been  instantaneous  by  M.  PAbbe 
Broussais.  We  had  a proof  of  this  in 
the  involuntary  gesture  of  surprise 
which  escaped  the  priest.  He  repressed 
it  instantly  and  followed  the  rest  of  the 
inspection  with  an  attentive  silence 
which  gave  us,  Renaud  and  myself,  a 
little  hope.  The  critical  moment  drew 
near;  the  colonel  had  reached  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  hospital.  He  questioned 
the  surgeon  in  charge.  While  this  ex- 
amination went  on,  which  alone  lasted 
much  longer  than  that  of  all  the  others 
taken  together,  did  the  priest  observe 
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the  look  of  the  lieutenant?  Did  he  ex- 
perience one  of  those  impulses  of  impas- 
sioned charity  which  gratitude  for  a 
very  recent  escape  from  mortal  danger 
sometimes  inspires  in  devout  souls? 
We  saw  him  quietly  drawing  near  to 
the  young  woman.  Now  he  stood  close 
beside  her.  She  also  recognized  him, 
without  any  change  in  her  face,  except 
a terror  in  her  eyes,  which  became  an 
extreme  astonishment  when  M.  Brous- 
sais began  speaking  to  her.  What  was 
he  saying?  What  did  this  girl  reply  to 
the  man  she  had  so  lately  tried  to  kill? 
Doubtless  he  questioned  her,  to  obtain 
facts  which  he  might  be  able  to  give  to 
the  colonel  if  the  latter  should  make  in- 
quiries. But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
use  them.  As  soon  as  the  priest  had 
moved  away  from  the  sham  nurse,  the 
lieutenant  came  up  to  him  and  asked 
some  questions;  They  stood  near  us, 
and  we  heard  both  the  questions  and 
the  replies. 

“You  know  this  woman  to  whom  you 
spoke  just  now,  M.  l’Abbe?” 

“Do  I know  her?”  saiu  the  priest. 
“Oh,  yes.  But  why?” 

“On  account  of  a singular  resem- 
blance,” said  the  young  officer.  “So  you 
can  answer  for  her?” 

“Certainly,”  the  priest  replied;  and  he 
added:  “She  is  a nurse  in  a bad  cause, 
but  one  must  live,  you  know;  and  she 
is  not  a bad  girl  herself.  I will  give 
you  a proof;  she  has  just  now  promised 
to  attend  the  mass  to-morrow  which  I 
shall  say,  in  gratitude  to  the  good  God 
who  has  saved  my  life.” 

And  he  related  what  had  happened  to 
him  two  days  before.  The  lieutenant 
questioned  him:  “Then  you  were  on  the 
barricade  of  the  Rue  Soufflot?” 

“I  was,  for  two  hours,”  the  priest 
said. 

The  other  looked  at  him,  then  looked 
at  the  woman.  At  the  very  moment  she 
was  passing,  with  the  others,  before  the 
formidable  colonel,  who  surveyed  them, 
one  by  one,  and  finding  nothing  suspi- 
cious about  any  of  them  said:— 

“That  will  do;  go.  Who  comes  next?” 
We  saw  on  the  lips  of  the  young  lieu- 
tenant words  that  he  did  not  utter.  He 
looked  again  at  the  woman,  then  at  the 
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priest,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders;  and 
we  could  not  he  sure  whether  the  ges- 
ture meant:  “I  was  a fool;  it  was  a mis- 
take;” or,  “If  this  priest  doesn’t  want 
her  to  he  recognized,  why  should  I de- 
nounce her?” 

And  the  insurgent  was  saved. 

Tragic  reminiscences!  They  have 
long  been  a sort  of  nightmare  to  me,  as- 
sociated as  they  were  with  the  frightful 
spectacle  of  a city  taken  by  assault. 
Everywhere  on  the  horizon,  the  flames 
of  burning  buildings;  everywhere  in 
the  streets,  ruins;  everywhere,  firing  of 
guns;  everywhere,  deaths;  everywhere, 
the  profitless  frenzy  of  destruction! 
To-day,  as  I said  in  the  beginning  of 
this  narrative,  in  contrast  to  these  pic- 
tures, others  rise  before  my  mind — not 
pictures,  only  brief,  commonplace 
scenes  of  everyday  life,  wherein  the 
actors  in  these  episodes  reappear,  again 
falling  back  to  their  usual  level,  again 
becoming  What  they  had  been  before — 
as  if  nothing  at  all  had  taken  place. 
Useless!  useless!  useless!  This  is  the 
word,  simple  and  sombre,  to  be  written 
across  all  the  pages  of  all  histories  of 
all  Revolutions!  This  also  is  the  word 
which  survivors  or  victims  of  these  at- 
tacks of  collective  frenzy  have  invari- 
ably repeated,  under  one  form  or 
another,  from  the  general  who  said  to 
Napoleon  at  the  time  of  the  coronation: 
“We  are  short,  to-day,  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  got  themselves 
killed  to  suppress  all  this;”  to  the 
famous  agitator  whose  last  words  were: 
“Those  who  have  served  the  Revolution 
have  tilled  the  sea!” 

The  reason  of  it  is  that  events  once 
lived  through,  however  terrible  they 
have  been,  leave  us  the  same  men  that 
we  were  before,  and,  consequently, 
totally  distinct  from  the  base  or  the 
noble  creature  that  circumstances,  for 
an  hour,  drew  out.  And  I see  again— a 
humble  commentary  on  this  ironical 
truth— the  school-room  of  Balde  a fort- 
night later.  The  students  have  re- 
turned. There  are  twenty-five  of  us 
bending  over,  under  the  lamp.  I am 
preparing,  as  best  I can,  a dissertation 
for  M.  Andr6  on  this  interesting  sub- 


ject: “Concerning  the  theory  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  as  held  by  the  Epicureans.” 
Is  the  pedantic  schoolmaster  who  gave 
out  to  us  this  subject,  scrupulously  in- 
sisting upon  its  importance,  the  same 
man  who,  three  weeks  earlier,  bade  us 
adieu  so  proudly,  to  an  accompaniment 
of  distant  cannonading?  Is  this  poor 
drudge,  bent  over  his  dictionaries  at  my 
side  in  the  school-room,  who  has  just 
said  to  me  with  real  distress:  “It  seems 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  general 
examination  this  year?” — is  he  the  same 
with  the  Renaud  of  the  barricade,  re- 
fusing to  place  a stone,  and  risking  his 
life  on  it;  or  with  the  Renaud  in  the 
court-yard  of  Bald§,  throwing  up  the 
insurgent’s  loaded  weapon;  or  with  the 
Renaud  in  the  Mairie  of  the  Pantheon, 
supporting  with  his  arm  the  Com- 
munard canteen-woman,  within  a few 
steps  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  vic- 
torious army?  And  as  for  me,  who  am 
so  mortified  at  having  had  a very  low 
rank  at  the  last  examination,  am  I the 
same  person  who  traversed,  with  such 
a tragic  sense  of  the  mystery  of  things, 
that  Place  du  Pantheon  where  the  vic- 
tors lay  asleep  in  the  starlight,  with  the 
dead  beside  them?  And  our  master, 
this  pottering,  captious  pedant,  who 
calls  out  from  his  desk  extra  tasks  for 
the  idlers,  and,  with  his  poor  memory, 
labors  over  a treatise  on  Pathology — is 
he  indeed  that  heroic  Finouy  who,  at 
peril  of  his  life,  gave  shelter  to  the 
hunted  priest?  And  the  man  who 
cleans  the  lamps  and  smiles  at  his  re- 
flection in  their  polished  brass,  is  he 
really  the  National  Guard  who  hunted 
this  priest  so1  vindictively?  The  fellow 
was^eat  and  industrious.  He  seemed 
to  be  grateful  and  faithful.  The  direc- 
tor retamqd  him;  and  so  the  house  had 
one  gboa  servhifr  the^more. 

I saw  him  again— the  priest,  this  Abb6 
Broussais— whose  face  I remembered, 
frightful  with  terror,  and  then,  sub- 
lime with  recovered  strength,  after  he 
had  risen  from  his  prayers;  sublime, 
also,  in  charity,  when  he  saved  the 
sham-nurse,  who  had  tried  to  kill  him! 
Six  months  had  passed.  My  father  had 
obliged  me,  to  my  great  regret,  to  pass 
an  evening— one  of  my  holiday  even- 
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ings— at  the  house  of  a former  rector,  tations  such  as  these  to  beset  the  coun- 


a friend  of  his,  an  excellent  man,  but 
prone  to  lecture  me  disagreeably  on  my 
literary  religions:— 

“Alfred  de  Musset?”  he  would  say  to 
me,  “you  admire  such  a fellow  as  that? 
But  I knew  him!  We  were  together  at 
the  general  examinations.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  this  Alfred  de  Musset 
was?  I will  tell  you;  he  was  a lazy 
boy!” 

This  obnoxious  fault-finder  had  me  in 
a corner  of  the  salon,  an  outrageously 
green  room,  dominated  by  a portrait  of 
the  philosopher  Victor  Cousin,  with  a 
dedication.  Some  university  men  were 
standing  near,  talking,  and  envying  me, 
for  the  ex-rector  is  a friend  or  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  who  has 
promised  to  come  this  evening.  The 
door  opens,  and  gives  entrance  to  an 
ecclesiastic,  smiling,  honeyed,  compli- 
mentary. The  Roman  cloak  on  his 
shoulder,  he  salutes  this  man  and  that, 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  one  who 
seeks  a favor;  and  the  enemy  of  De 
Musset— who  is,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
voted to  Beranger— murmurs  under  his 
breath:— 

“ Homme  noir,  d’oil  sortez-vous  f”  Then 
adds:  “But  how  hard  he  does  try,  this 
intriguing  Abbe  Broussais,  to  get  him- 
self made  bishop!” 

And  finally,  I saw  her  also  again— the 
Thgroigne  of  the  barricade,  the  mysteri- 
ous combatant,  who  showed  herself  by 
turns  capable  of  the  most  generous  im- 
pulses and  of  the  most  savage  crimes— 
a surly,  beneficent  protectress,  a crea- 
ture eager  to  commit  murder.  A whole 
year  has  passed  since  “the  week  of 
blood,”  and  the  image  of  the  fair 
Theroigne  has  many  a time  come  up  in 
our  conversations,  Renaud’s  and  mine. 
Spring  has  again  made  the  lilacs  bloom 
in  the  Luxembourg,  and  on  a Sunday 
evening  I let  myself  be  allured  by  com- 
rades, less  serious  than  poor  Renaud, 
into  a caf6  served  by  pretended  Italian 
girls.  This  den  of  iniquity  is  crowded 
with  collegians,  Saint-Cyriens,  Poly- 
technicans,  all  the  hope  of  poor  France, 
so  cruelly  tried!  O,  pity!  O,  inex- 
piable crime  of  the  authorities  who  have 
permitted  and  continue  to  permit  temp- 


try’s  sacred  springtime!  At  one  table 
a girl  is  laughing  and  talking  very  loud, 
and  drinking  beer— it  is  the  ex-can- 
tiniSre  of  the  Commune.  Two  students 
are  with  her  who  urge  her  to  drink, 
laughing  and  talking  as  noisily  as  she. 
The  delicate  face  of  the  young  woman 
is  a little  more  faded,  but  it  is  refined, 
still;  there  is  paint  around  her  eyes  and 
rouge  on  her  lips,  which  render  more 
striking  the  fairness  of  her  skin;  and  I 
hear  a collegian,  a boy  of  the  Saint- 
Louis,  saying,  as  he  points  her  out  to  a 
comrade: — 

“Look!  there  is  Nini  Petrole!  The  girl 
that  was  Raoul  Rigault’s  mistress,  you 
know!” 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

In  poetry,  in  romance,  a new  genius  is 
discovered  every  other  month — rarely  to 
the  advantage  of  literature  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  literary  taste,  and  not 
always  to  the  benefit  of  the  discovered 
prodigy.  Some  of  our  newly  risen 
poets— and  this  we  must  regret  for  their 
sake— are  manifestly  falling  back  from 
the  place  to  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
discovery  exalted  them  only  the  other 
day.  A few  weeks  ago  the  publication 
of  a historical  novel  was  hailed  with  as 
much  applause  as  would  have  sufficed 
for  “Waverley”  or  the  “Three  Musket- 
eers.” To  read  the  reviews  of  the  book 
was  to  learn  that  a writer  not  much  in- 
ferior to*Scott  or  Dumas  had  appeared. 
To  read  the  book  itself  was  to  find  it 
good  (it  has  gone  into  five  or  six  edi- 
tions, and  will  be  forgotten  in  less  than 
as  many  years),  but  first-rate  in  no  sin- 
gle particular.  Since  then  a book  of 
poems  by  a writer  little  known  hereto- 
fore has  made  more  noise  than  any  sim- 
ilar publication  since  Alexander  Smith 
fired  his  rocket  skyward.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  genius  is  no  illusion.  There 
are  passages  in  this  small  book  of  a 
hundred  pages  that  march  with  the  foot- 
fall of  the  immortals;  stately  lines  with 
all  the  music  and  meaning  of  the  high- 
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est  poesy;  and  when  that  can  he  truth-  wrong  word  precisely  (seeing  that  the 
fully  said  of  any  newcomer  into  a land  illusion  was  her  happiness),  and  a hack 
bereaved  of  poetic  grandeur,  it  may  be  word  too.  When  of  a woman  who 
denied  that  his  welcome  can  be  too  ex-  wished  to  die  it  is  said  that  she  was 
travagantly  grateful.  swift  to  steep  her  brain  in  moss,”  Mr. 

Yet  if  Mr.  Phillips  thinks  that  his  verse  Phillips  too  readily  permits  himself  to 
is  for  the  most  part  well  made,  he  ought  fling  a figurative  thought  upon  the  page 
not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  that  mistake,  in  its  original  crudity.  And  this  he 
Or  if,  as  seems  more  likely,  he  is  aware  - often  does  apparently  trusting  too 
of  imperfections  which  would  have  been  much  to  the  idea  that  what  comes  by  in- 
removed  had  he  found  patience  enough  spiration  comes  in  its  own  most  fit  ex- 
f or  the  endeavor,  then  he  should  be  told  pression.  V ery  often  it  does,  and  then  it 
that  his  toleration  of  them  as  they  stand  is  most  perfect;  but  sometimes  it 
is  proof  that  he  is  a very  incomplete  doesn’t,  and  then  its  best  expression  has 
poet.  Perfect  genius  never  did  and  to  be  sought  and  found.  The  same 
never  can  tolerate  imperfection  in  its  over-confidence  appears  strikingly  in 
own  handiwork — its  own  expression;  a the  piece  called  “Beautiful  Death, 
characteristic  which  suggests  the  only  which  is  so  far  from  being  a poem  that 
apology  for  the  fallacious  and  otherwise  it  is  in  everything— conception,  expres- 
absurd  definition  of  genius  as  an  infinite  sion  and  effect— anti-poetic.  Here  the 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Tennyson’s  poet  rejoices  chemically— dwelling  with 
“Tithonus”  was  laid  aside  for  years— no  rapture  on  the  thought  that  after  death 
doubt  because  it  fell  short  of  an  ideal  in  the  constituents  of  his  body  will  dissolve 
his  mind  which  our  minds  do  not  reach  and  disperse  into  earth  and  air,  and  be 
to,  or  from  a sensibility  to  particular  im-  and  do  many  blessed  and  beneficent 
perfections  which  we  are  unable  to  per-  things:  things  well  enough  to  think  of 
ceive.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  been  en-  in  the  general,  but  unspeakably  sicken- 
couraged  to  hope,  and  may  reasonably  ing  to  read  of  in  the  detail  of  an  un- 
hope, that  he  will  some  day  stand  not  flinchingly  curious  imagination.  After 
far  off  from  that  fine  genius,  may  the  detail,  this  boast — which  Mr.  Phil- 
believe  this:  had  “Tithonus”  shown  half  lips  allows  himself  to  print  just  as  his 
the  faults  of  any  one  of  the  “Poems  by  genius  whispered  it  at  his  ear:— 

Stephen  Phillips,”  it  would  never  have  1 h n ghine 

been  published  at  all.  Diffused  and  tolerant,  luminous  and 

The  faults  we  speak  of  now  are  of  two  large, 

kinds— one  much  worse  than  the  other.  No  longer  shall  I vex,  but  live  my  life 
There  is  the  permitted  fault  and  the  in  solaces,  caresses,  and  in  balms, 
committed  fault.  By  the  permitted  fault  Nocturnal  soothings  and  nutritious  sighs. 
I mean  a too  easy  acceptance  of  the 

word  that  “will  do,”  though  it  is  not  the  Of  such  are  Mr.  Phillips  s permitted 
right  word— the  right  word,  when  found,  faults.  To  mention  one  of  his  most  be- 
bcing  often  a troublesome  fit  or  sound-  setting  faults  of  commission,  he  tags  his 
ing  in  the  ear  ineffectively.  There  are  verse  with  lines  and  half-lines  which 
many  examples  of  this  fault — many  have  no  purpose  but  to  fill  out  the  meas- 
whole  lines  of  ill-expressed  meaning,  ure  or  supply  a rhyme.  This  is  not  the 
such  as  should  never  pass  beyond  a first  way  of  poets  capable  of  writing  such 
draft  and  would  be  a reproach  even  profoundly  beautiful  verse  as  may  be 
there.  When  Mr.  Phillips  makes  Laz-  read  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  “Marpessa,”  nor 
arus  say  that  in  the  grave  he  was  “so  should  it  be  his  way. 
near  to  peace”  and  “came  back  to  life  And  now  while  I am  about  it  I vil 
remorsefully,”  “remorsefully”  is  a word  say  more.  For  the  critics  who  have  gai- 
entirely  unacceptable.  When  Apollo  landed  this  book  with  praise  are  of  two 
warns  Marpessa  that  if  she  marries  Idas  parties — one  that  speaks  in  mild  re- 
a time  will  come  when  her  eyes  will  be  proof  of  certain  poems  and  lauds  the 
“of  all  illusion  cured,”  “cured”  is  the  rest;  another  which  lauds  everything, 
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and  not  least  “The  Wife”  and  “The 
Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul.”  But 
when  an  undoubted  man  of  genius,  writ- 
ing with  charm  irresistible,  sends  out 
such  pieces  as  these,  it  is  of  signal  im- 
portance that  the  truth  should  be  told 
about  them.  And  the  truth  about  both 
is  that,  beautiful  as  they  are  in  form,  in 
movement,  in  accent  (with  strange 
lapses,  however,  such  as  recall  the 
whilom  flower-girl  in  the  duchess),  their 
beauty  is  not  equal  to  their  offences,  and 
does  not  atone  for  them. 

“The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul”  is 
by  much  the  less  offensive  of  the  two, 
and  in  its  descriptive  lines— which  make 
up  nearly  the  whole— is  far  above  the 
other,  being  in  that  respect  very  subtle, 
very  forcible.  It  is  meant  to  be  tragic; 
to  be  overwhelmingly  pathetic;  to  be 
(like  so  much  of  the  morbid  literature  of 
our  time)  divinely  pitiful.  But,  in  sub- 
stance and  fact,  it  is  no  more  that  than 
was  the  address  of  “a  friend  of  human- 
ity” to  the  needy  knife-grinder,  in  a 
story  more  wholesome  than  this.  The 
tragedy  in  it  is  the  creation  of  the 
forced  and  therefore  false  emotions  of 
the  poet  in  contemplating  a woman  sew- 
ing and  sipping  gin  before  she  callously 
“steals  into  the  night.”  Its  origin  and 
cultivation  are  evident;  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, who  has  strange  smells  and  odors 
in  most  of  his  poems,  will  bear  with  the 
statement  that  these  pages  exhale  a sick- 
ness which  is  the  sickness  of  decay.  It  is 
the  more  tolerable  to  tell  him  so  because 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  deliv- 
ered helplessly  to  this  style  of  composi- 
tion. “Beautiful  Death”  is  plainly  an 
experiment  in  forcing  from  a healthy 
soil  the  growths  of  imagination  dis- 
eased; and  since  it  is  impossible  that 
that  piece  should  have  been  written 
with  sincere  feeling,  it  may  be  hoped, 
and  I do  believe,  that  “The  Woman 
with  the  Dead  Soul”  and  “The  Wife” 
are  exercises  of  a similar  character- 
essays  in  competition  with  other  poets 
who  have  prospered  in  this  kind  of 
writing. 

Enough  said  about  the  firstmamed 
poem,  which  would  have  passed  (though 
not  without  a compulsory  sniff)  but  for 
the  other.  “The  Wife”  is  an  entirely 
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indefensible  piece  of  work.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  “a  true  story  done  into 
verse;”  but  however  true,  there  was  per- 
haps no  need  to  do  it  into  verse,  and 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
after  this  manner.  A humane  man, 
having  heard  such  a story,  might, 
would,  should  sink  it  in  kindly  silence; 
to  tell  it  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  way  is  a 
wrong  to  art,  to  honesty,  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature:— 

Her  husband  starved,  and  gazed  into  her 
face: 

There  was  no  crumb  of  bread  in  the  bare 
place. 

Therefore  she  goes  into  the  street  to  get 
some  food  for  him:  which  is  sufficient 
hint  of  a tale  which  in  this  black  world 
is  not  very  uncommon.  Horrible  if  the 
woman  is  a good  woman,  but  in  that 
case  nearly  impossible;  which,  however, 
is  no  difficulty  with  Mr.  Phillips.  It 
would  be  a lessened  difficulty  were  the 
wife  weak,  half -crazed;  but  then  she 
would  not  make  much  of  a poena. 
Therefore,  forgetting  that  he  himself 
would  rather  die  in  a quiet  and  decent 
way  than  feed  on  the  proceeds  of  less- 
abhorrent  theft,  he  makes  her  a heroine, 
a saint,  a martyr,  touched  within  as 
with  holy  fire:— 

Then  like  a martyr  robing  for  the  flame, 
She  wound  the  shawl  about  her  without 
shame: 

Lo,  in  the  red  shawl  sacredly  she  burned. 

An  untruthful,  irreligious  and  maudlin 
conception,  which  should  have  been  re- 
jected as  by  a natural  convulsion  of  the 
mind  as  soon  as  it  took  form  there. 
“Shall  we  forget,  then,  that  she  was 
making  this  great  sacrifice  for  her  hus- 
band?” No;  nor  that  he  might  have  had 
his  own  views  of  the  sacrifice  had  he 
been  consulted;  nor  that  he  might  have 
thought  it  infamous  to  be  fed,  and  to 
feed,  on  such  provision;  and  that 
whereas  Mr.  Phillips  thinks  the  tragedy 
heightened  by  the  poor  man  dying  be- 
fore his  wife’s  return  with  the  bread  and 
the  beef,  it  would  have  been  more  hor- 
rible had  she  given  him  to  eat  and  he 
had  innocently  eaten.  It  is  altogether 
bad;  and  the  worse  because  this  story, 
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which  draws  away  from  the  plain,  sim- 
ple and  easy  duty  of  dying  honest,  is 
told  in  a sweet  old  Chaucerian  strain, 
meek,  and  as  if  delivered  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  folded  hands. 

And  why  all  this  about  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  why  so  much  eagerness  to  persuade 
him  of  his  faults?  Because  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  poetic  gifts  of  the 
highest  order— not  only  the  charm  that 
pleases,  but  that  captures  and  com- 
mands: power.  Because  (with  excep- 
tions, of  course)  the  whole  bent  of  poetic 
genius  amongst  us  is  decadent,  morbid; 
even  as  those  two  pieces  of  his  own  are 
that  we  have  dwelt  upon,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  only  quite  true,  quite  sweet 
and  wholesome  poem  in  the  collection. 
Because,  if  Mr.  Phillips’s  poetic  faculty 
is  a full  and  lasting  fund,  it  will  be  a 
grave  misfortune  if  the  author  of  “Mar- 
pessa”  is  confirmed  in  the  practice  of  his 
morbidities.  Because,  in  the  fact  that 
“Marpessa”  is  a far  finer,  more  spacious, 
more  noble  piece  of  work  than  the  rest, 
there  is  hope  that  its  author  can  be 
turned  from  his  errorsi  Further,  to 
stimulate  repentance,  I would  ask  him 
to  look  again  at  the  passages  wherein 
he  represents  Christ  as  standing  at  ar- 
rest as  He  smells  the  blood  of  Prome- 
theus on  the  wind— like  a surprised, 
uneasy  animal.  In  what  sense,  in  what 
particular,  through  what  channel  of  sug- 
gestion, is  that  poetry? 

The  Looker-On. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

MARY  CONNOR’S  RELEASE. 

Slowly,  sonorously  the  great  prison 
clock  struck  four,  and  the  drowsy  quiet 
of  a summer  afternoon  settled  down 
again  upon  the  dreary,  grey-walled 
building.  In  the  large  central  hall  no 
sound  or  stir  of  life  was  audible.  Re- 
mote noises— the  slamming  of  a door,  the 
shrill  tones  of  a scolding  official,  the 
soft  cooing  of  the  prison  pigeons— came 
occasionally  faintly  from  afar,  but  they 
only  seemed  to  intensify  the  silence  that 
reigned  within. 

Yet  around  this  hall,  in  cells,  rising  in 


three  tiers,  one  over  the  other,  nearly 
three  hundred  human  beings  were  wear- 
ing out  a monotonous  existence.  But 
the  iron  doors  were  fast  closed,  and  the 
inmate  of  each  cell  was  as  quiet  as 
prison  discipline  demanded  she  should 
be. 

A well-railed-in  gallery  ran  round  the 
.two  upper  rows  of  cells,  and  a strong 
netting  was  stretched  over  the  open 
space  below,  that  their  lofty  position 
might  not  tempt  the  desperate  to  murder 
or  suicide.  In  the  top  row  of  these  cells 
dwelt  those  who,  in  prison  vernacular, 
are  known  as  “lifers” — that  is  to  say, 
criminals  who  are  undergoing  a sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  life.  A tale 
of  murder  or  infanticide  lurks  behind 
each  closed  door  up  here. 

The  last  cell  in  this  melancholy  section 
was  occupied  by  convict  A 60,  better 
known,  however,  in  defiance  of  prison 
rules,  by  her  own  name,  Mary  Connor. 

With  the  last  stroke  of  the  big  prison 
clock  this  prisoner  had  put  the  final 
stitch  into  the  coarse  shirt  at  which  she 
had  been  sewing  steadily  since  the  din- 
ner hour.  As  if  tired,  she  let  the  work 
lie  for  a few  moments  in  her  lap  while 
leaning  back  against  the  wall,  and 
shaded  with  one  hand  the  strong  light 
from  her  eyes,  on  which  age  and  use 
were  beginning  to  tell.  Then,  rousing 
herself  with  an  effort,  she  stood  up, 
folded  the  finished  garment  with  all  pos- 
sible care  and  neatness,  and  laid  it  on  the 
small  wooden  table  alongside  which  she 
had  been  sitting.  On  the  folded  shirt 
she  placed,  one  by  one,  her  thimble,  scis- 
sors, cotton,  and  the  piece  of  flannel 
which  served  her  for  a needle-book. 
The  slow  solemnity  with  which  the  old 
woman  laid  aside  the  work  and  the 
familiar  implements  connected  with  it 
was  somehow  suggestive  of  a serious 
ceremony.  Such,  indeed,  it  was,  and  in 
this  instance  no  meaningless  one;  for  as 
Mary  Connor  stood  there  and  laid  down 
her  task  completed,  she  felt  that  the 
burthen  of  imprisonment  was  falling 
from  her.  She  had  endured  it,  lived 
through  it,  worked  out  a task  which  had 
lasted  through  twenty  years,  but  the  end 
had  come  at  last— at  last! 

That  locked,  black  door  would  open 
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presently  and  she  would  pass  out  free 
into  the  world  beyond — soon — ah,  soon! 
Meanwhile  her  work  was  done,  and  with 
the  life-giving  sense  of  coming  freedom 
strong  upon  her,  she  could  rest  and 
think.  So,  shaking  from  her  gown  some 
loose  threads,  as  if  to  rid  herself  of  this 
last  trace  of  prison  labor,  with  the  quiet 
patience  of  old  age,  the  little  woman 
sat  down  once  more  on  her  low  stool, 
straightened  with  a few  touches  the 
folds  of  her  gown  and  apron,  leaned  her 
back  against  the  wall,  letting  her  poor 
work-worn  hands  rest  in  her  lap. 

A sunbeam  had  pierced  the  narrow 
cell  window,  and  lay,  a quivering  line 
of  light,  upon  the  wooden  floor.  In  this 
sunbeam  the  old  woman’s  thoughts 
found  a golden  path  which  led  them  out 
beyond  the  hateful  prison  walls,  and  the 
noisy,  smoky  city  outside  them;  past 
fertile  valleys  and  wooded  hills,  past 
rushing  rivers  and  vast  tracts  of  bog- 
land;  straight  past  all  intervening  space 
led  the  golden  path  to  a group  of  moun- 
tains far  away  in  the  north  where  the 
shadows  were  already  deep  on  the  hill- 
sides and  the  sun  was  disappearing  be- 
hind the  highest  peak.  The  mountain 
air,  the  country  sounds,  were  a draught 
of  delight  to  the  poor  soul  parched  and 
stifled  with  long  confinement.  Like  a 
magician’s  breath  they  filled  her  for  the 
moment  with  a long-forgotten  sense  of 
youth  and  vigor.  And  in  that  one  happy 
hour,  while  the  past  grew  real  and  the 
present  a dream,  a faint  color  crept  into 
her  withered  cheeks,  her  faded  blue  eyes 
darkened,  and  a look  of  peace  and  hope- 
fulness settled  on  her  gentle  old  face. 
She  was  a girl  again  in  her  father’s 
house,  a substantially  built  and  thatched 
cottage,  which  to  her  poorer  neighbors 
round  seemed  a model  of  comfort  and 
elegance.  In  front  of  the  house,  of 
course,  was  the  yard  with  its  tumble- 
down  cattle-shed,  pigsty  and  manure 
heap;  behind  flourished  the  potato  gar- 
den. That  was  the  usual  order  of  things 
in  these  parts.  Within  the  house  the 
signs  of  luxury  were  to  the  uninitiated 
by  no  means  apparent.  There  were  but 
two  rooms,  a small  bedroom  and  a good 
sized  living-room.  This  latter  was 
gloomy  looking,  with  an  earthen  floor 


and  blackened  rafters.  In  the  daytime 
the  light  came  in  chiefly  through  the 
open  door,  for  the  one  small  window  in 
the  room  was  completely  screened  by 
some  pots  of  tall  geraniums  which 
seemed  to  thrive  well  in  the  heavy, 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  cottage.  At 
the  farther  end  from  the  door  was  a 
large  open  hearth,  and  when  the  turf 
fire  blazed  here  at  night,  lighting  up  at 
fitful  intervals  the  dresser  with  its  im- 
posing array  of  china,  the  old  spinning 
wheel  in  the  corner,  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  in  all  its  glories  of  blue  and  gold, 
the  gilt  frames  of  numerous  religious 
prints  hanging  on  the  shadowy  walls, 
then  the  interior  looked  picturesque  and 
home-like  enough. 

There,  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  his 
supper  of  salt  fish  and  potatoes  eaten, 
Mary’s  father  would  sit  in  his  straight- 
backed  wooden  chair,  smoke  his  short 
pipe,  and  watch  the  blazing  turf  in 
silence.  Opposite  him  sat  his  old  wife, 
leaning  forward  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees  so  that  she,  looked  almost  bent 
double. 

To  and  fro  through  the  open  door, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  house,  came  and 
went.  Late  though  it  was,  there  was 
still  plenty  for  her  to  do.  There  were 
two  calves  to  feed,  a great  mess  to  pre- 
pare for  the  old  sow  and  her  litter,  nu- 
merous pails  to  scrub,  water  to  be 
fetched  from  the  well,  which  was  some 
few  fields  away  from  the  house,  a bas- 
ket of  turf  to  bring  in  for  the  morning 
fire.  Well:— 

Man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 

But  woman’s  work  is  never  done. 

Thirty-five  years,  of  monotonous  toil 
on  that  bleak  hillside  had  left  this 
woman  almost  as  dumb  and  passive  as 
the  beasts  she  tended.  Faithfully,  in  her 
slow  way,  she  did  the  querulous  bidding 
of  her  old  father  and  mother,  and  night 
after  night  she  heard  the  question  of  her 
own  marriage  discussed  with  the  most 
absolute  indifference. 

Old  Connor  was  “a  warm  man,”  and 
had  long  ago  made  known  how  many 
head  of  young  cattle  he  would  make 
over  on  his  daughter  as  a marriage  por- 
tion. 
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He  made  his  living  by  rearing  young 
cattle  on  the  mountain  side,  where  the 
grazing  though  scanty  was  rent  free, 
and  being  a hard  man  at  a bargain,  his 
profit  out  of  their  subsequent  disposal 
was  considerable. 

No  princess  in  a fairy  tale  had  more 
suitors  than  Mary,  and  in  the  unvarying 
coldness  of  her  demeanor  towards  them 
she  almost  surpassed  these  legendary 
ladies.  Her  lack  of  warmth,  however, 
in  no  way  distressed  her  would-be  hus- 
bands. Their  business  was  to  woo  and 
win  “the.  old  man,”  and  so  long  did  he 
hold  out  against  these  besiegers  of  his 
daughter’s  fortune  that  one  stormy  win- 
ter morning  came  and  found  Dennis 
Connor  gone  to  his  last  account,  leaving 
the  question  of  Mary’s  marriage  still  un- 
decided. 

Mary’s  mother  then  took  the  matter 
entirely  into  her  own  hands.  Neither  of 
the  two  women  could  look  after  the 
mountain  cattle  or  manage  the  buying 
and  selling  of  them,  and  she  declared  it 
was  fitter  to  have  Mary’s  husband  to  see 
to  these  things  than  a hired  man.  She 
considered  Bridget  Driscoll’s  son  as  fine 
a man  as  any  girl  could  wish  to  sit  be- 
side, so  before  old  Connor’s  wake  was 
over,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
dead,  whose  indignation  at  such  an 
arrangement  they  could  now  set  at  defi- 
ance, the  two  mothers  settled  that 
Mary’s  and  Thade’s  marriage  should 
take  place  forthwith. 

In  three  weeks’  time  Thade  Driscoll 
sat  of  an  evening  in  old  Connor’s  chair 
by  the  fireside,  and  was  map  and  mas- 
ter of  the  cottage  and  the  two  women 
who  lived  in  it.  He  was  a good-looking 
young  fellow,  fair-haired  and  “quiet- 
going.” Nothing  could  have  pleased 
him  better  than  to  find  himself,  by  this 
marriage,  so  comfortably  settled.  The 
privilege  of  taking  life  easy  was  forever 
secured  to  him,  and  he  meant  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

His  advent  into  Mary’s  life  brought 
little  or  no  change  to  her.  He  was  by 
no  means  as  exacting  as  her  old  father 
had  been,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
infinitely  more  shiftless  and  lazy,  and 
her  burthens  grew  heavier  in  propor- 
tion. Of  this  she  herself  was  hardly 


conscious.  Her  toil  from  earliest  child- 
hood had  been  almost  ceaseless,  and, 
like  the  patient  ass,  her  slow  step 
seemed  no  slower  because  the  load  was 
heavier  and  the  journey  grew  daily 
longer.  Marriage,  however,  brought 
her  one  great  compensating  happiness. 
The  day  her  first  baby  was  born  and 
was  laid  within  her  arms  she  had  to  turn 
away  from  those  around  lest  they  should 
read  in  her  face  the  joy  of  which  she 
felt  ashamed. 

Human  love  and  affection  had  entered 
not  at  all  into  this  peasant  woman’s  life, 
but  deep  in  her  heart  the  maternal  in- 
stinct must  have  been  implanted.  For 
young  and  new-born  things  she  had  ever 
had  a special  sympathy,  and  even  when 
handling  a clutch  of  little  chickens,  or 
caring  for  a delicate  or  motherless  lamb, 
there  was  a tenderness  in  her  expression 
which  one  would  have  looked  for  in 
vain  as  she  stood  by  her  father’s  death- 
bed, or  heard  Thade  Driscoll’s  solemn 
vow  to  love  and  cherish  her. 

Two  children  were  born  to  her,  and 
her  whole  heart  was  bound  up  in  them. 
When  her  boy  was  five  years  old, 
Mary’s  mother  died.  The  old  woman 
was  little  loss.  She  sat  all  day  over  the 
fire,  grumbling  incessantly,  and  some- 
times made  the  children  cry,  so  that  the 
cottage  was  more  peaceful  without  her. 
In  this  same  year  Kate  Ryan  came  back 
from  America. 

Chapter  II. 

Mary  had  known  Kate  Ryan  slightly 
in  the  almost  forgotten  days  of  her  girl- 
hood, and  having  heard  of  her  return, 
she  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  come 
into  the  cottage  one  evening  with  the 
customary  “Good  evening  to  you  all.” 
The  master  of  the  house  sat,  as  usual, 
smoking  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  did  not 
rise  to  greet  the  visitor;  but  Mary,  who 
had  been  washing  potatoes,  having  par- 
tially dried  her  hands  on  her  coarse 
apron,  placed  a chair  politely  for  her  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  bade  her 
“Sit  down,  and  welcome  home.”  Then 
she  resumed  her  potato-washing,  having 
done  all  that  was  expected  of  her  as 
hostess. 

The  visitor  sat  down,  took  a good  look 
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at  Thade,  and  then  let  her  glance  wan- 
der round  the  room  till  it  came  to  the 
little  window  near  which  Mary  was  pro- 
ceeding to  transfer  her  potatoes  from  a 
muddy-looking  pan  of  water  into  a big 
black  pot. 

“Mary  Connor,”  said  the  visitor,  in  a 
tone  of  aggrieved  contempt,  “I  could 
never  have  believed  that  you  would 
marry  another  woman’s  sweetheart.” 

“And  have  I done  so?”  asked  Mary,  in 
her  most  ordinary  voice,  and  without 
raising  her  head  or  ceasing  her  labor. 

“Have  you  done  so!”  repeated  her 
visitor  mockingly,  but  with  rising  indig- 
nation in  her  voice.  “Have  you  done  so! 
Didn’t  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Goulhabree  know  that  Thade  and  I were 
courting  ever  since  we  went  to  school 
together?  Didn’t  I promise  him  and  his 
mother,  before  I went  away,  to  come 
back  with  money  enough  to  start  us  on  a 
ten-acre  farm,  and  haven’t  I kept  my 
word,  I ask  you?  And  but  for  you, 
Mary  Connor,  and  your  ugly  old  father’s 
skimpings  and  savings— God  rest  his 
soul,  and  forgive  him  his  sins!— wouldn’t 
I and  Thade  be  sitting  together  this  min- 
ute, settling  the  day  and  thinking  of  the 
fine  wedding  we’d  have?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  his  sweetheart- 
ing,”  said  Mary,  still  undisturbed  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  “and 
he  must  have  thought  little  of  you,  after 
all,  when  he  couldn’t  wait  ten  years  for 
you.  Sure,  I wouldn’t  have  fretted  had 
he  never  darkened  our  door.  But  what 
do  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  him 
for?  Isn’t  the  man  sitting  there  in  front 
of  you,  and  can’t  you  ask  himself  how 
he  came  to  treat  you  so  badly?” 

Thade,  who  had  been  more  than  con- 
tent to  be  a listener  during  this  brief 
passage-at-arms,  now  found  himself 
obliged  to  undertake  his  own  defence. 

“Ah,  Kate,  dear,”  he  began  ingratiat- 
ingly, “it’s  no  wonder  for  you  to  be 
angry,  and  think  little  of  me  for  taking 
up  with  that  poor  creature  (indicating 
his  wife  by  an  expressive  nod)  when 
there  was  a fine  young  woman  like 
yourself  thinking  of  me  across  the  At- 
lantic. But  how  could  I tell  that  you 
were  thinking  of  me,  and  didn’t  my 
mother  herself  say  that  it  would  be 
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against  all  the  laws  of  flesh  and  blood 
for  a girl  with  as  handsome  a face  as 
yours  to  come  back  to  us  unmarried? 
What  could  I do,  Kate?  Would  you 
have  me  stand  out  against  my  own 
mother  when  she  said  I would  be  the 
meanest-spirited  man  on  earth  if  I 
didn’t  take  this  chance?  Sure,  Mary’s  a 
good  woman  enough;  and  how  could  I 
tell,  Kate  Ryan,  that  you  would  have 
come  back  after  all  these  years  to  marry 
me?” 

“Ah,  sure  enough,  Thade,”  said  Kate, 
somewhat  appeased;  “you  were  never 
much  of  a man  to  stand  up  against  your 
mother,  but  you  and  I could  have  man- 
aged her  fine.  I suppose  it  can’t  be 
helped  now,  but  I wouldn’t  change 
places  with  the  woman  that  got  you  in 
that  mean  way  for  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Well,  I’ll  be  going,”  she  said, 
getting  up  after  a slight  pause;  “maybe, 
for  old  times’  sake,  you’d  like  to  walk  a 
bit  of  the  way  with  me.” 

Thade  stood  up  unwillingly,  and 
looked  doubtfully  towards  the  open  door. 
“I’ll  go  with  you  as  far  as  my  mother’s,” 
he  said  rather  sullenly. 

“Good  evening,  Mary  Connor,”  sneered 
the  visitor,  as  she  passed  out;  “it’s  little 
luck  ’twill  bring  you,  I’m  thinking,  to 
know  your  husband  belongs  by  right  to 
another  woman.” 

Malignant  speeches,  however,  seemed 
thrown  away  upon  Thade  Driscoll’s 
wife.  From  beginning  to  end  of  Kate 
Ryan’s  visit,  her  face  and  demeanor  had 
remained  unaltered,  and  with  unruffled 
placidity  she  pursued  her  domestic  occu- 
pations after  her  husband  and  his  old- 
time  sweetheart  had  left  the  cottage. 

She  took  the  pot  of  potatoes  and  hung 
it  over  the  smouldering  turf,  which  had 
to  be  blown  till  the  pot  boiled,  each  puff 
of  the  bellows  sending  the  firelight  flash- 
ing through  the  dusky  room.  Then  she 
drew  forward  the  table,  and  placed  on  it 
a plate  containing  salt  and  three  large 
bowls  of  buttermilk,  one  for  herself  and 
one  for  each  of  the  children.  Thade, 
having  gone  to  his  mother’s,  would  be 
sure  to  take  his  supper  there.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  table  was  left  clear  for  the 
potatoes,  which  would  be  turned  out  on 
it  in  a steaming  heap  when  cooked-. 
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All  preparations  for  the  evening  meal 
being  now  completed,  Mary  went  out 
across  the  yard.  The  setting  sun  shone 
so  full  into  her  face  that  she  had  to 
shade  her  eyes  with  her  hands  as  she 
listened  for  a,  moment  to  the  sound  of 
children’s  laughter  which  was  borne  up 
to  her. 

“Children— Thady,  Norah!”  she  called. 
Her  voice  floated  out  clear  and  not  un- 
musically on  the  evening  air.  Silent 
and  motionless  she  awaited  their  com- 
ing. There  they  are,  at  last,  mounting 
but  of  the  grassy  hollow  in  the  three- 
acre  field,  where  they  and  the  neighbors’ 
children  spend  most  of  the  long  summer 
afternoons;  two  little  mites,  sturdy  and 
rustic-looking,  Thady  manfully  dragging 
his  small  sister  by  the  hand  up  the  hill 
after  him.  The  mother,  looking  down 
upon  them,  sees  nothing  of  the  glory  of 
God’s  sunshine  which  is  gilding  the 
mountain-tops.  All  the  light  of  her 
eyes  is  the  sight  of.  those  two  little 
ones  who  come  slowly  climbing  up  to 
her. 

Winter  and  spring  have  nearly  passed, 
and  the  “goings-on”  between  Kate  Ryan 
and  Thade  Driscoll  are  a trouble  to  their 
neighbors,  and  are  only  unheeded  by 
Thade’ s wife.  All  her  thoughts  ab- 
sorbed by  the  children,  and  every  mo- 
ment she  can  snatch  from  her  multifari- 
ous duties  given  up  to  them,  she  scarcely 
notices  how  seldom  Thade  stays  at  home 
to  supper  with  them,  or  how  frequently, 
when  sitting  peacefully  in  his  chair, 
Kate  Ryan  appears  at  the  door  to  sum- 
mon him  to  come  out  with  her. 

Little  romance  as  there  usually  is  in 
an  Irish  peasant’s  marriage,  conjugal 
infidelity  is  almost  unknown  among 
them;  but  her  stay  in  America  had  prob- 
ably made  Kate  somewhat  lax  in  her 
notions,  and  Thade  was  not  proof 
against  the  flattery  of  her  bright  eyes 
and  the  remains  of  a beauty  which  ten 
years  before  had  been  unusually  strik- 
ing. 

“I  was  always  fond  of  you,  Teddy,” 
she  would  say  to  him,  “and  sure  you’re 
my  boy  even  now,  though  that  Connor 
woman  has  married  you.”  And  the 
weak-minded  Thade  let  himself  be  com- 


pletely ruled  by  her  domineering  and 
reckless  spirit. 

At  last,  however,  the  neighbors’  sense 
of  propriety  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
one  of  them,  a decent,  quiet  woman, 
came  in  one  day  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  a plain  talk  with  Thade  Dris- 
coll’s wife. 

- “Mary,  where’s  Thade?”  she  asked,  by 
way  of  opening. 

“Sure  I don’t  very  well  know,”  said 
Mary  unconcernedly.  *‘I  suppose  he 
stayed  up  at  his  mother  s.  He  likes  to 
be  with  the  old  woman.” 

“Ah,  does  he  now?  And  he’s  fonder 
of  his  old  mother  than  ever  since  Kate 
Ryan’s  been  staying  with  her,  I’d  go 
bail.  Mary,  woman,”  she  continued, 
with  angry  impatience,  “is  it  blind  or 
deaf  you’ve  grown,  that  you  don’t  see 
and  hear  what’s  going  on  before  your 
very  face?  Have  you  no  respect  for 
yourself  or  your  children,  that  you’ll  let 
your  husband  tread  you  like  dirt  under 
his  feet,  while  he  stravagues  the  roads 
with  that  shameless  hussy,  and  courts 
her  as  if  he  and  she  were  boy  and  girl 
again?” 

Mary  had  listened  wonderingly  up  to 
this,  but  here  she  broke  in  quietly  to 
explain:  “That’s  it,  Mrs.  Murphy;  sure 
they  were  boy  and  girl  together,  and  the 
old  liking  for  one  another  is  on  them 
still,  and  what  would  you  have  me  come 
between  them  for?” 

The  good  woman  had  heard  Mary’s 
slow-spoken,  quiet  words  with  a gasp  of 
incredulity,  and  then  she  poured  a tor- 
rent of  abuse  and  vituperation  on  Mary 
herself,  of  which,  at  first,  the  latter  un- 
derstood little  or  nothing. 

“Call  yourself  a wife,  and  give  your 
husband  to  another  woman? — call  your- 
self a mother,  and  leave  your  children 
fatherless?  You  that  had  a father  and 
mother  of  your  own  will  bring  shame 
and  sin  in  through  the  open  door,  and 
make  it  welcome  at  the  fireside  where 
they  sat.  Dead— well  it  is  for  them  that 
they  are  dead — while  their  daughter  sees 
disgrace  under  their  very  roof,  and  lies 
down  smiling  beside  it.  A poor-spirited 
creature  you  always  were,  Mary  Con- 
nor, and  well  did  your  father  and  mother 
know  it;  but  which  of  them,  do  you 
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think,  would  have  died  easy  in  their 
beds  had  they  ever  dreamed  that  you 
would  let  things  come  to  such  a pass  as 
this?  Dead — well  for  them  that  they 
are  dead  and  well  it  would  be  for  your 
children  if  they  were  dead  too.” 

‘‘What  do  you  mean,  woman?”  said 
Mary,  roused  at  last  by  this  reference  to 
her  little  ones. 

“I  mean  what  I say,”  said  the  other, 
more  slowly  and  solemnly.  “Ask  God 
and  His  blessed  Mother  to-night  to  take 
them  from  you— rather  than  that  they 
should  grow  up  to  be  taunted  with  a 
light-of-love  father  and  a shamed 
mother.” 

For  a moment  there  was  no  answer  to 
these  bitterly-spoken  words,  but  Mary’s 
face  grew  white  beneath  the  shade  of 
tan  which  toil  and  exposure  had  made 
permanent  on  it,  her  eyes  darkened,  a 
strange  light  burned  in  them,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  neighbor  was  almost 
startled  to  hear  the  struggling  passion  in 
her  voice,  although  the  words  came  even 
slower  and  in  a lower  tone  than  usual. 

“The  children— you  say  ’twill  reach 
the  children,  and  shame  will— will  be 
put  on  them!  It  would  be  little  enough 
to  die  for  them— and  who  in  all  this 
world  would  think  that  I’d  let  sin  or  sor- 
row touch  them  while  I stood  near 
them?  Woman,  woman!”  she  cried,  at 
last  breaking  out  with  a wail  of  helpless 
pain,  “what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
me?  How  would  you  save  the  chil- 
dren?” 

“If  I were  you,”  said  the  other  pas- 
sionately, moved  at  the  mother’s  misery, 
“I’d  strike  that  hussy  dead— before  I’d 
let  her  cross  my  threshold,  or  sit  along- 
side my  husband  again!” 

Mary  was  not  conscious  of  her  neigh- 
bor’s departure.  Her  face  looked  rigid 
as  she  took  her  big  peasant’s  cloak  off 
the  hook  where  it  hung,  behind  the  inner 
room  door,  and  threw  it  on  her  shoul- 
ders. Then  she  passed  out  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  walked,  with  the  unhurried 
and  dignified  tread  of  one  born  upon  the 
mountains,  up  the  steep  road,  which 
brought  her  to  her  mother-in-law’s 
cabin.  The  old  woman  was  alone 
within,  and  sat  crouching  by  the  small 
turf  fire. 


“Is  my  man  not  here?”  asked  Mary 
abruptly  from  the  threshold. 

“No,  then,  he’s  not,”  answered  the  old 
woman  querulously,  without  looking 
round,  recognizing  Mary’s  voice.  “He 
and  my  fine  lady  Kate  have  been  gone 
out  this  hour  back.  It’s  little  good  I’m 
getting  from  her  society,  I can  tell  you.” 

“Mrs.  Driscoll,”  said  Mary,  quietly 
enough,  “when  your  son  comes  back, 
tell  him  I and  the  children  are  wanting 
him  home,  and  tell  Kate  Ryan  she  must 
drop  his  company— and  find  some  other 
woman’s  husband  to  go  courting  with.” 

When  the  old  woman  turned  round  in 
surprise  to  answer  this  speech  Mary 
had  gone. 

The  fine  spring  afternoon  was  draw- 
ing to  a close,  and  Mary’s  preparations 
for  supper  were  quite  completed.  There 
were  four  bowls  of  buttermilk  on  the 
table  this  time,  “for  when  Thade  gets 
my  message  from  his  mother,”  said 
Mary  to  herself,  “he  will  come  home.” 
It  was  quite  time  to  call  the  children 
now,  and  Thade  had  not  come— perhaps 
she  ought  to  give  him  another  chance. 
She  might  as  well  break  up  a few  sticks 
in  the  yard,  and  have  them  ready  to 
light  the  morning’s  fire.  When  that 
was  done,  she  decided  she  would  call  the 
children— whether  Thade  had  come  or 
not.  It  was  sunset,  and  all  the  yard 
and  the  front  of  the  cottage  were  bathed 
in  golden  light  as  she  knelt  down,  chop- 
per in  hand,  to  fulfil  her  task;  but  she 
had  hardly  begun  when  the  sound  of 
laughter  floated  over  to  her  across  the 
sunshine,  and  for  an  instant  a horrible 
spasm  of  anger  and  terror  shut  her  off 
from  sight  and  sound.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  knew  that  her  husband  and  the 
woman  who  loved  him  had  crossed  the 
yard  and  were  standing  over  her. 

“Since  you  were  so  pressing  about 
having  me  home,  Mary,”  said  he  with  an 
open  sneer,  “Kate  said  she’d  come  and 
have  her  supper  here  too.” 

“Yes,  but  before  I eat  or  drink  with 
you,  Mary  Connor,”  interposed  the  latter 
indignantly,  “I’d  have  you  explain  your 
insults  to  a woman  that  has  a better 
right  to  your  husband  than  yourself.” 

“I  will  explain  to  you,  Kate  Ryan,” 
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began  Mary  in  a voice  that  trembled  as 
she,  still  holding  the  chopper  in  one 
hand,  rose  slowly  to  her  feet— “I  will 
explain  to  you  that  never  in  your  life 
shall  you  darken  my  door  again— and 
from  this  hour— the  father  of  my  chil- 
dren will  not  see  you  in  his  path— any 
more  than  if  you  were  a piece  of  stick 
or  stone.” 

Kate  Ryan’s  dark  eyes  blazed,  and  her 
voice  was  choking  and  thick  with  anger 
as  she  answered  fiercely:  “How  dare 
you  talk  to  me  of  your  children’s  father! 
That’s  what  he  is  to  you,  but— he’s 
more  than  that  to  me!  When  do  you 
think  will  you  and  your  children  ever 
come  between  me  and  him?  Never,  I 
tell  you,  never!  You  can  slave  and 
drudge  for  him,  you  can  keep  house  and 
mind  his  children  for  him,  but  Thade 
himself  is  mine,  and  neither  you  nor 
your  children  can  ever  part  us.  What 
.can  you  do,  Mary  Connor,  to  keep  him 
from  loving  me?  Win  him  back  if  you 
.can  for  yourself  and  your  children,  but 
fake  my  word  for  it — the  only  day  Thade 
Driscoll  will  ever  turn  his  back  to  me  at 
your  bidding  will  be  the  day  I lie 

stretched  in  my  grave ” 

She  paused  breathless  for  an  instant, 
while  Thade  broke  into  a weak  titter  of 
applause. 

With  a paralyzing  suddenness  the  arm 
of  the  taunted  woman  before  her  went 
up  over  her  head— the  sharp  edge  of  the 
chopper  flashed  for  a moment  in  the  sun- 
shine, as,  with  one  swift,  terrible  blow, 
Mary  Connor  buried  it  deep  in  her  tor- 
mentor’s skull— and,  even  with  the  first 
horrible  spurt  of  blood  before  her  eyes, 
she  heard  the  impatient  voices  of  her 
two  little  ones  crying— “Mother,  mother, 
why  didn’t  you  call  us  home  before?” 

Chapter  III. 

The  trial  of  Mary  Connor  for  the  wil- 
ful murder  of  Kate  Ryan  was  practi- 
cally over.  The  jury  had  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter.  The  prisoner, 
who  had  hardly  spoken  since  her  arrest, 
which  took  place  the  very  evening  of  her 
awful  crime,  and  who  had  sat  during  the 
entire  time  of  her  trial  without  appar- 
ently hearing  or  seeing  anything  of 
what  went  on  around  her,  stood  up  to 
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answer  the  judge’s  question,  why  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  should  not  be 
passed  upon  her? 

With  her  face  half  hidden  by  the  hood 
of  her  cloak,  and  its  voluminous  folds 
lending  a wonderful  dignity  to  her  short, 
thickset  figure,  she  spoke  in  the  slow, 
gentle  fashion  that  was  peculiar  to  her, 
.and  as  simply  and  naturally  as  if  her 
words  were  addressed  to  little  Thady 
and  Norah.  “My  lord,  I have  two  little 
children,  and  none  but  a wicked  woman 
like  Kate  Ryan  would  have  been  willing 
to  bring  any  harm  on  them.  I could  not 
hinder  her  from  bringing  them  to  shame 
—she  said  herself  I could  not— and  ’twas 
trUe— so  you  can  understand  that  I 
killed  her  to  save  the  children.  And 
now,  my  lord,  I’ve  told  you  all,  and  1 11 
be  glad  if  you’ll  just  let  me  go  back  to 
my  little  ones  to-day.  You’ve  all  been 
very  kind  to  me,”  she  said,  with  a grate- 
ful glance  at  the  two  constables  who 
guarded  her  in  the  dock,  “but  my  heart 
is  wearying  for  a sight  of  the  children, 
and  I want  nothing  in  the  world  from 
you  but  to  let  me  get  back  to  them  at 
once.” 

When  she  had  ceased  there  was  an 
audible  sob  in  the  court,  while  the  judge, 
though  touched  by  her  evident  simplic- 
ity, proceeded  to  sentence  her  to  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

In  every  convict’s  cell  there  hangs  a 
card  of  prison  rules,  and  the  reading  of 
these  over  to  a prisoner  serves  as  a sort 
of  introduction  to  prison  life.  Touched 
in  spite  of  herself  by  the  new  prisoner’s 
gentle  face  and  manner,  the  matron, 
while  going  through  this  preliminary 
ceremony,  drew  Mary  Connor  s special 
attention  to  the  rule  which  promises  that 
life  prisoners  who  have  spent  twenty 
years  in  prison,  and  been  well  behaved 
during  that  time,  shall  be  entitled  to 
their  release. 

For  the  first  time,  as  the  meaning  ot 
this  began  to  dawn  upon  her,  the  abso- 
lutely blank  expression  on  Mary’s  face 
gave  way  to  animation. 

“In  twenty  years  shall  I be  free?”  she 
asked,  with  a quiver  of  hope  in  her  voice. 

“In  twenty  years,”  answered  the 
matron. 


Mary  Connor  s Release. 


The  superintendent  of  her  Majesty’s 
female  convict  prison  was  sitting  at  her 
desk  in  the  comfortable-looking  board- 
room.  A large  official  document  lay 
open  before  her,  but  there  was  dismay 
and  incredulity  in  her  voice  as,  turning 
to  the  matron  standing  near  her,  she 
said,  “Mary  Connor’s  application  for 
release  has  been  refused!” 

No  one  in  the  whole  prison  could  be 
found  except  the  superintendent  herself 
who  would  break  the  fatal  news  to  the 
poor  old  woman,  who  was  at  that  very 
moment  weaving  into  a ray  of  sunshine 
visions  of  her  mountain  home  and  her 
return  to  “the  children.” 

The  old  woman  stood  up  quietly 
enough  as  the  superintendent  came  in. 
“Has  it  come,  ma’am?”  and  her  excite- 
ment betrayed  itself  in  her  eager  ques- 
tion. 

“The  release,  Mary?  Oh,  not  yet! 
Why,  your  twenty  years  has  barely  ex- 
pired to-day!” 

“Yes,  twenty  years  to-day,  ma’am,  and 
I thought  that  to-night  my  face  would 
be  turning  towards  the  Morna  moun- 
tains, and  that  there  would  never  be  an- 
other nightfall  but  this  one  that  the  chil- 
dren would  not  be  by  me.  And  why 
hasn’t  it  come,  mavourneen?  Perhaps 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  those  castle  folk 
think  that  a day  or  two  is  nothing  to  a 
woman  who  has  waited  twenty  years. 
Ah,  sure,  if  they  could  but  see  into  my 
heart  this  minute,  they’d  know  it  was 
fainting  for  one  sight  of  my  children. 
I’m  ready  to  go,  ma’am,  quite  ready,” 
she  added  with  a wistful  glance  at  the 
finished  shirt,  and  the  withered  old 
hands  clasped  tightly  together  began  to 
tremble,  “and  the  children  are  waiting 
for  me.  For  twenty  years  I have  been 
as  one  deaf  to  them,  but  to-day  for  the 
first  time  I listened,  and  they  were  call- 
ing for  me”— and  as  at  some  pleasant 
recollection,  the  anxious,  pleading  look 
in  the  old  woman’s  face  changed  to  a 
gentle  smile  as  she  added,  speaking  to 
herself,  “Little  Thady  and  Norah,  it’s 
you’ll  be  standing  on  the  height  this 
time  and  calling  your  poor  mother  up  the 
hill.” 

“Mary,”  said  the  superintendent,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  the  old  woman’s  shoul- 
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der  kindly,  “you  have  been  patient  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  you’ll  be  patient  a little 
while  longer;  keep  up  a good  heart,  and 
we’ll  memorialize  the  lord  lieutenant 
again  for  you.” 

Much  surprised  was  the  small  group 
of  matrons  who  awaited  the  superin- 
tendent’s return,  to  find  that  not  even 
she  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  poor  old 
Mary  Connor  the  whole  truth. 

Days  passed  into  weeks,  and  found 
poor  Mary  sitting  nearly  always  motion- 
less in  her  cell,  waiting,  waiting  to  go 
home.  No  one  was  so  sorry  for  her  as 
her  unwilling  janitors,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  the  lord  lieutenant’s  decision  on  her 
behalf  altered. 

The  representative  of  Her  Majesty  in 
Ireland  was,  at  that  moment,  a kind- 
hearted  statesman,  a perfect  model  of 
public  and  domestic  virtue;  but  alas! 
like  many  good  and  eminent  men,  he 
had  just  then  become  dominated  by  an 
idea  that  there  was  something  illogical 
in  condemning  criminals  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  then  liberating  them 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  Mary  Con- 
nor was  the  first  to  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  idea.  Memorial  after  me- 
morial was  poured  in  for  her  release,  and 
one  and  all  met  with  the  same  refusal. 
At  last,  the  strain  of  the  anxiety  in 
which  she  was  kept,  although  the  whole 
truth  had  never  been  revealed  to  her, 
began  to  tell  upon  the  old  woman’s 
health.  A terrible  languor  and  weak- 
ness was  creeping  over  her,  and  to 
all  inquiries  made  she  would  an- 
swer:— 

“It’s  the  waiting— I’m  just  weary  of 
waiting.” 

Then  one  day  the  prison  doctor  told 
the  superintendent  that  he  was  prepared 
to  certify  that  further  imprisonment  was 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  poor  old 
woman.  Her  kind  heart  rejoiced  to  hear 
his  news,  for  there  is  a rule  in  the  pris- 
on’s service  which  justifies  the  release 
of  a prisoner  whose  life  is  endangered 
by  further  confinement.  1 would  not 
feel  sure  that  this  particular  rule  is 
always  acted  upon  very  conscientiously, 
“but  surely,”  thought  the  superintend- 
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ent,  who  had  had  a long  prison  experi- 
ence, “this  will  alter  the  question  for 
Mary  Connor;  they  must  let  her  go 
now.” 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  during 
her  prison  life,  Mary  slept  in  a hospital 
bed,  and  those  of  the  matrons  who  came 
in  contact  with  her,  knowing  the  doctor’s 
report,  spoke  more  hopefully  and  cheer- 
fully to  her  than  they  had  done  for  some 
weeks  past.  Throughout  the  entire 
prison  staff  there  was  nothing  but  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  gentle  old  soul 
who  had  been  so  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining during,  all  these  years,  and 
whose  heart  was  now  literally  sick  with 
longing  to  be  at  home  again.  That 
twenty  years  would  have  wrought 
changes  there  never  once  seemed  to  have 
crossed  her  simple  mind.  Little  Thady 
and  Norah  would  be  the  children  still, 
the  cottage-door,  with  the  sunshine  fall- 
ing on  it,  would  be  standing  open  wait- 
ing for  her  return,  and  not  one  of 
those  who  listened  to  her  within  those 
grim  prison  walls  had  ever  robbed 
the  poor  old  soul  of  one  of  her  illu- 
sions. 

Seldom  in  the  whole  course  of  her  pro- 
fessional life  had  the  kind-hearted  super- 
intendent felt  so  keenly  disappointed  as 
the  morning  that  she  read  the  official 
answer  to  her  latest  application  for 
Mary  Connor’s  release.  In  curt  and  de- 
cisive terms  it  intimated  that  His  Ex- 
cellency’s refusal  was  quite  final,  and  a 
few  lines  were  added  to  the  effect  that, 
if  the  prisoner’s  health  were  really  fail- 
ing, she  should  be  provided  with  every 
care  and  comfort  likely  to  prolong  her 
life,  and  that  in  her  case  prison  disci- 
pline might  be  relaxed  so  far  as  to 
'gratify  any  of  the  prisoner’s  little  sick 
whims  or  fancies.  The  superintendent 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and 
almost  groaned  aloud  as  she  came  to  the 
end  of  this  document.  The  irony  of  it 
filled  her  more  than  ever  with  the  rank- 
ling sense  of  human  injustice  which  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  law’s  victims 
tends  to  promote. 

Later  on  in  the  day  the  superintendent 
had  an  inspiration,  and  went  off  to  the 
hospital  ward,  of  which  Mary  was  the 
sole  inmate.  Sitting  down  by  the  bed- 


side, she  said,  “Mary,  I have  been  think- 
ing would  it  not  be  well  if  we  brought 
the  children  to  see  you  while  we  are 
waiting  for  your  release?” 

For  a moment  the  old  woman’s  eyes 
brightened,  but  then  clouded  over  again 
as  she  said  sorrowfully:  “Ay,  ma’am, 
but  the  road  that  would  bring  the  chil- 
dren to  me  is  too  long  and  too  rough  for 
such  little  feet;  and  indeed,”  she  added 
wearily,  with  perhaps  some  dim  fore- 
boding of  the  truth  weighing  heavily  on 
her,  “it  will  be  hard  enough  for  myself 
to  travel  it,  though  I’m  dreaming  of  it 
day  and  night.  There,  there,  they’re 
calling  for  me!”  she  cried,  sitting  up 
with  sudden  excitement  in  the  bed. 
“For  twenty  years  they  never  called  to 
me,  and,  since  the  day  they  knew  I 
should  be  coming  home  to  them,  they’ve 
never  ceased.  Hush,  my  hearts,  hush!  I 
am  coming  soon— soon!”  and  with  a low 
moan  of  exhaustion  the  old  woman  lay 
back  on  her  pillow. 

That  evening,  the  superintendent 
wrote  to  Mary  Connor’s  son  and  daugh- 
ter, and  begged  them  to  come  quickly  if 
they  would  see  their  mother  alive.  The 
answer  came  in  a few  days — they  did 
not  wish  to  see  their  mother.  Never 
since  the  poor  creature  entered  the 
prison  had  any  one  made  inquiry  after 
her.  No  neighbor,  relative  or  friend  had 
written  or  come  to  see  her,  neither  had 
she,  in  her  simple  ignorance,  ever 
seemed  to  expect  it. 

The  end  came  quickly.  She  had  one 
or  two  outbreaks  of  passionate  rebellion 
against  “the  waiting,”  which  exhausted 
her  terribly.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  however,  she  lay  quietly  enough, 
but  the  wistful  expression  never  left  her 
eyes,  and  the  matrons  learned  to  dread 
encountering  the  anxious,  questioning 
look  which  met  them  every  time  they 
entered  the  ward.  Every  minute  of 
every  hour  she  lay  waiting  and  expect- 
ing her  release.  Almost  reproachfully 
she  would  shake  her  head  when  they 
tried  to  force  on  her  some  dainty.  Alas! 
for  the  kind  recommendations  of  His 
Excellency.  There  was  never  a bit  of 
comfort  in  the  long  day’s  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  woman  who  was  dying  for 
lack  of  the  free  breath  of  her  mountain 
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air,  and  the  sight  of  her  home  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  light  of  an  October  sunset  was 
filling  the  hospital  ward  when  the  super- 
intendent entered  it,  summoned  thither 
by  the  news  that  poor  Mary  Connor  was 
sinking  fast.  Two  matrons,  kneeling  at 
her  bedside,  were  making  a final  appeal 
for  her  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  all. 
And  God  was  merciful,  and  at  the  very 
last  blotted  out  all  recollections  save  of 
her  beloved  home.  Suddenly  the  dying- 
woman  half  raised  herself  on  one  elbow, 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  other 
arm,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  she 
stood  facing  the  setting  sun  at  her  cot- 
tage door,  “Sure  the  mountains  look 
grand,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  “but 
the  storm  is  coming.  I’m  glad  the 
lambs  are  safe.  Children,  children, 
come  home,  come  home!”  The  weary 
old  voice  rang  for  once  clearly  through 
the  sun-filled  ward,  and  when  the 
startled  watchers  turned  to  the  worn, 
patient  face  now  lying  peacefully  on  the 
pillow,  they  knew  that  Mary  Connor’s 
release  at  last  had  come. 

M.  T. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  BROKEN  GATES  OF  DEATH. 

The  most  of  the  Irish  country  people 
believe  that  only  people  who  die  of  old 
age  go  straight  to  some  distant  Hell  or 
Heaven  or  Purgatory.  All  who  are 
young  enough  for  any  use,  for  beget- 
ting or  mothering  children,  for  dancing 
or  hurling,  or  even  for  driving  cattle, 
are  taken,  I have  been  told  over  and 
over  again,  by  “the  others,”  as  the 
country  people  call  the  fairies,  and  live, 
until  they  die  a second  time,  in  the 
green  “forts,”  the  remnants  of  the 
houses  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
or  under  the  roots  of  hills,  or  in  the 
woods,  or  in  the  deep  of  lakes.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  when  one  remembers  this 
nearness  of  the  dead  to  the  living,  that 
the  country  people  should  sometimes 
go  on  half-hoping  for  years  that  their 
dead  might  walk  in  at  the  door,  as 
ruddy  and  warm  as  ever,  and  live  with 
them  again.  They  keep  their  hopes 


half-living  with  many  stories,  but  I 
think  only  half-living,  for  these  stories 
begin  mostly:  “There  was  an  old  man 
on  the  road,”  or  “There  was  one  time  a 
tailor,”  or  in  some  like  way;  and  not 
with  the  confident,  “There  was  a sister 
of  Mick  Morans,  that  is  your  own 
neighbor,”  or  “It  happened  to  a young 
brother  of  my  own,”  of  the  mere  fairy 
tales.  I once  heard  them  called,  in  the 
partly  Elizabethan  speech  of  Galway, 
“Maybe  all  vanities,”  and  have  heard 
many  sayings  like  this  of  a woman  at 
Inchy,  “Did  I know  anyone  that  was 
taken  by  them?  Well,  I never  knew  one 
that  was  brought  back  again.”  Such 
stories  have  the  pathos  of  many 
doubts.  Numbers  of  those  said  to 
have  been  brought  back  were  chil- 
dren. A fisherwoman  among  the 
Burren  Hills  says:  “There  was  an 
old  man  on  the  road  one  night 
near  Burren,  and  he  heard  a cry  in  the 
air  over  his  head,  the  cry  of  a child  that 
was  being  carried  away.  And  he  called 
out  some  words,  and  the  child  was  left 
down  into  his  arms  and  he  brought  it 
home,  and  when  he  got  there  he  was 
told  that  it  was  dead.  So  he  brought  in 
the  live  child,  and  you  may  be  sure  it 
was  some  sort  of  a thing  that  was 
good-for-nothing  that  was  put  in  its 
place.” 

And  another  woman  among  the  Bur- 
ren Hills  says:  “There  was  one  time  a 
tailor,  and  he  was  a wild  card,  always 
going  to  sprees.  And  one  night  he  was 
passing  by  a house,  and  he  heard  a 
voice  saying,  ‘Who’ll  take  the  child?’ 
And  he  saw  a little  baby  held  out,  and 
the  hands  that  were  holding  it,  but  he 
could  see  no  more  than  that.  So  he 
took  it  and  he  brought  it  to  the  next 
house,  and  asked  the  woman  there  to 
take  it  in  for  the  night.  Well,  in  the 
morning,  the  woman  in  the  first  house 
found  a dead  child  in  the  bed  beside 
her.  And  she  was  crying  and  wailing, 
and  called  all  the  people.  And  when 
the  woman  from  the  neighboring  house 
came,  there  in  her  arms  was  the  child 
she  thought  was  dead.  But  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  tailor  that  chanced  to  be  passing 
by,  and  to  take  it,  we  may  know  well 
what  would  have  happened  to  it.” 
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Sometimes  a spell,  like  the  spell  of  to  pay  a debt  of  some  forty  pounds  that 
fire  even  where  used  by  accident,  is  “was  over”  her  husband.  The  man 
thought  to  have  brought  the  dead  said,  “Do  you  promise  this  on  your 
home  as  in  this  tale  another  Burren  honor  as  a king?”  and  the  king  said,  “I 
woman  told  a friend  of  mine:-  do,”  and  so  the  man  let  her  go,  and  all 

“There  was  a man  lived  beyond  on  happened  as  the  king  had  promised, 
the  Kinvara  road,  and  his  child  died  They  are  brought  back  more  violently 
and  he  buried  it.  But  he  was  passing  in  most  of  the  stories,  as  in  this  story 
the  place  after,  and  he’d  asked  a light  told  to  a friend  of  mine  at  Cool:  “And 
for  his  pipe  in  some  house,  and  after  I’ll  tell  you  a thing  I heard  of  in  the 
lighting  it,  he  threw  the  sod.  and  it  country.  There  was  a woman  died  and 
glowing,  over  the  wall  where  he  had  left  her  child.  And  every  night  at 
buried  the  child.  And  what  do  you  twelve  o’clock  she’d  come  back,  and 
think,  but  it  came  back  to  him  again,  bring  it  out  of  the  bed  to  the  fire,  and 
and  he  brought  it  to  its  mother.  For  she’d  comb  it  and  wash  it.  And  at  last 
they  can’t  bear  fire.”  six  men  came  and  watched  and  stopped 

Most  of  the  stories  are  about  women  her  at  the  door,  and  she  went  very  near 
who  are  brought  back  by  their  bus-  to  tear  them  all  asunder.  But  they  got 
bands,  but  almost  always  against  their  the  priest,  and  he  took  it  off  her.  Well, 
will,  because  their  will  is  under  en-  the  husband  had  got  another  wife,  and 
chantment.  the  priest  came  and  asked  him,  ‘Would 

An  old  man  at  Lisadell,  in  county  he  put  her  away  and  take  the  first  wife 
Sligo,  who  told  me  also  a number  of  again?’  And  so  he  did,  and  brought 
tradition  tales  of  the  kind  that  are  told  her  to  the  chapel  to  be  married  to  her 
generation  after  generation  in  the  same  again,  and  the  whole  congregation  saw 
words  and  in  the  same  chanting  voice,  her  there.”  When  my  friend  asked  if 
told  me  one  tale  full  of  that  courtesy  that  was  not  rather  hard  on  the  second 
between  “the  others”  and  the  living  wife,  he  said:  “Well,  but  wasn’t  it  a 
Which  endures  through  all  the  bitter-  great  thing  for  the  first  poor  creature 
ness  of  their  continuous  battles.  to  be  brought  back?  Sure,  there  s many 

His  father  had  told  him  “never  to  re-  of  those  poor  souls  wandering  about.” 
fuse  a night’s  lodging  to  any  poor  travel-  Those  who  are  brought  back  are 
ling  person,”  and  one  night  “a  travelling  sometimes  thought  to  bring  with  them 
woman,”  or  beggar  woman,  told  him  unholy  knowledge.  A woman  at  Kil- 
that  in  her  place  a woman  died,  and  tartan  says:  “There’s  a man  in  Kildare 
was  taken  by  “the  gentry,”  and  her  hus-  that  lost  his  wife.  And  it  was  known 
band  often  saw  her  after  she  was  dead,  that  she  would  come  back  at  twelve 
and  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  He  o’clock  every  night  to  look  at  her  baby, 
told  his  brother,  and  his  brother  said  And  it  was  told  the  husband  that  if  he 
he  would  come  and  speak  to  her,  and  had  twelve  men  with  him  with  forks 
he  came,  and  at  night  lay  on  a settle  when  she  came  in,  they  would  be  able 
at  the  foot  or  the  bed.  When  she  came  to  keep  her  from  going  out  again.  So 
in,  he  laid  hold  of  her  and  would  not  the  next  night  he  was  there  and  all  his 
let  her  go,  although  she  begged  him  to  friends  with  forks,  and  when  she  came 
let  her  go  because  “she  was  nursing  in  they  shut  the  door,  and  when  she 
the  child  of  the  king.”  Twelve  mes-  saw  she  could  not  get  out,  she  sat  down 
sengers  came  in  one  after  the  other,  and  was  quiet.  And  one  night  as  she 
and  begged  him  to  let  her  go,  but  he  sat  by  the  hearth  with  them  all,  she 
would  not;  and  at  last  the  king  came  said  to  her  husband.  ‘It’s  a strange 
himself,  and  said  that  she  had  been  al-  thing  that  Leuchar  would  be  sitting 
ways  well  treated,  and  let  come  and  there  so  quiet  with  the  bottom  after 
nurse  her  own  child,  and  that  if  she  bein’  knocked  out  of  his  churn.’  And 
might  stay  until  his  child  was  weaned,  her  husband  went  to  Deuchar’s  house, 
he  would  send  her  home  again,  and  and  he  found  it  was  true  as  she  had 
leave,  where  they  could  find  it,  money  said.  But  after  that  he  left  her,  and 
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he  would  not  go  back  to  her  any 
more.” 

Sometimes  the  women  themselves 
tell  how  they  are  to  be  brought  back, 
but  they  have  sometimes  to  be  seized 
and  held  before  they  will  speak,  as 
though  a human  touch  broke  the  en- 
chantment, as  in  this  story  told  by  a 
woman  at  Gort.  “There  was  a woman 
beyond  at  Rua  died,  and  she  came  back 
one  night,  ana  her  husband  saw  her  at 
the  dresser  looking  for  something  to 
eat.  And  she  slipped  away  from  him 
that  time,  but  the  next  time  she  came 
he  got  hold  of  her,  and  she  bid  him 
come  for  her  to  the  fair  at  Eserkelly, 
and  watch  for  her  at  the  Custom  Gap, 
and  she’d  be  on  the  last  horse  that 
would  pass  through.  And  then  she 
said:  ‘It’s  best  for  you  not  to  come 
yourself,  but  send  your  brother.’  So 
the  brother  came,  and  she  dropped 
down  to  him,  and  he  brought  her  to  the 
house.  But  in  a week  after  he  was 
dead  and  buried.  And  she  lived  a long 
time;  and  she  never  would  speak  three 
words  to  anyone  that  would  come  into 
the  house,  but  working,  working  all  the 
day.  I wouldn’t  have  liked  to  live  in 
the  house  with  her  after  her  being  away 
like  that.” 

I heard  the  story  from  a man  at 
Doneraill,  in  county  Cork,  of  a woman 
who  bade  a man  go  and  look  for  her  in 
a certain  fort,  and  told  him  to  hold  her, 
even  though  she  would  struggle  to  es- 
cape, and  scream  out,  either  because 
the  enchantment  would  have  returned 
again,  or  because  she  would  not  have 
“the  others”  think  her  willing  to  leave 
them.  I have  only  heard  one  story  of 
a woman  who  came  back  of  her  own 
will,  and  without  the  help  of  anybody. 
A woman  at  Kiltartan  says:  “Mick 
Foley  was  here  the  other  day  telling 
us  newses,  and  he  told  the  strangest 
thing  ever  I heard  that  happened  to 
his  own  first  cousin.  She  died  and  was 
buried,  and  a year  after,  her  husband 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  she  came 
back  and  walked  in.  He  gave  a start, 
for  she  said,  ‘Have  no  fear  of  me,  I 
was  never  in  the  coffin  and  never 
buried,  but  I wao  kept  away  for  the 
year.’  So  he  took  her  again,  and  they 


reared  four  children  after  that.  She 
was  Mick  Foley’s  own  first  cousin,  and 
he  saw  the  four  children  himself.” 

The  dead  body  was  but  an  appear- 
ance made  by  the  enchantment  of  “the 
others,”  according  to  the  country  faith. 

If  the  country  people  sometimes 
doubt  that  those  they  have  seen  die  can 
come  and  live  with  them  as  before, 
they  never  doubt  that  those  they  have 
seen  die  constantly  visit  them  for  a 
little  while.  A woman  at  Kiltartan 
says:  “It’s  well  known  that  a mother 
that’s  taken  from  her  child  will  come 
back  to  it  at  night,  and  that’s  why  a 
light  is  kept  burning  all  night  for  a 
good  while  after  a woman  dying  that 
has  left  young  children  in  the  house.” 
And  I have  even  been  told  that  a 
mother  always  comes  to  her  children; 
and  because  of  the  greater  power  of 
the  dead,  a dead  mother  is  sometimes 
thought  better  than  a living  one. 

Another  woman  at  Kiltartan  says: 
“Did  the  mother  come  to  care  them? 
Sure  an’  certain  she  did,  an’  I’m 
the  one  that  can  tell  that.  For 
I slept  in  the  room  with  my  sis- 
ter’s child  after  she  dyin’— and  as 
sure  as  I stand  here  talkin’  to 
you,  she  was  back  in  the  room  that 
night.  An’  a friend  o’  mine  told  me  the 
same  thing.  His  wife  was  taken  away 
in  childbirth,  an’  the  five  children  she 
left  that  did  be  always  ailin’  an’  sickly, 
from  that  day  there  never  was  a 
ha’porth  ailed  them.” 

And  another  woman  at  Kiltartan 
says:  “My  own  sister  was  taken  away, 
she  an’  her  husband  within  twenty  four 
hours,  an’  not  a thing  upon  them,  an’ 
she  with  a baby  a week  old.  Well,  the 
care  of  that  child  fell  upon  me,  an’  sick  or 
sorry  it  never  was,  but  thrivin’  always.” 
Sometimes,  nothing  but  a chance  is 
believed  to  prevent  the  dead  being  kept 
in  the  world  for  good.  A woman  at 
Sligo  knew  a Mayo  man  who  was  told 
to  wait  for  his  wife  in  a certain  yard  at 
night,  and  that  she  would  come  riding 
on  a white  horse,  and  would  stay  with 
him  if  he  would  snatch  her  from  her 
horse,  but  the  owner  of  the  yard 
laughed  at  him  and  would  not  give  him 
the  key;  while  the  terror  of  the  husband 
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did  the  mischief  in  a story  told  by  an 
old  man  at  Gortavena.  “There  was  a 
man,  and  he  a cousin  of  my  own,  lost 
his  wife.  And  one  night  he  heard  her 
come  into  the  room  where  he  was  in 
the  bed  with  the  child  beside  him.  And 
he  let  on  to  be  asleep,  and  she  took  the 
child  and  brought  her  out  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  sat  down  beside  it,  and 
suckled  it.  And  she  put  it  back  then 
into  the  bed  again,  and  he  lay  still  and 
said  nothing.  The  second  night  she 
came  again,  and  he  had  more  courage 
and  he  said,  ‘Why  are  you  without 
your  boots?’  for  he  saw  that  her  feet 
were  bare.  And  she  said,  ‘Because 
there’s  nails  in  them.’  So  he  said, 
‘Give  them  to  me,’  and  he  got  up  and 
drew  all  the  nails  out  of  them,  and  she 
brought  them  away.  The  third  night 
she  came  again,  and  when  she  was  suck- 
ling the  child,  he  saw  she  was  still 
barefoot,  and  he  asked  why  didn’t  she 
wear  the  boots?  ‘Because,’  said  she, 
‘you  left  one  sprig  in  them,  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  sole.  But  if 
you  have  courage,’  says  she,  ‘you  can 
do  more  than  that  for  me.  Come  to- 
morrow night  to  the  gap  up  there  be- 
yond the  hill,  and  you’H  see  the  riders 
going  through,  and  I’ll  be  the  one  you’ll 
see  on  the  last  horse.  And  bring  with 
you  some  fowl  droppings  and  urine,  and 
throw  them  at  me  as  I pass,  and  you’ll 
get  me  again.’  Well,  he  got  so  far  as 
to  go  to  the  gap,  and  to  bring  what  she 
told  him,  but  when  they  came  riding 
through  the  gap  he  saw  her  on  the  last 
horse,  but  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  let  what  ne  had  in  his  hand  drop, 
and  he  never  got  the  chance  to  see  her 
again.  Why  she  wanted  the  nails  out 
of  the  boots!  Because  it’s  well  known 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  iron. 
And  I remember  when  every  child 
would  have  an  oldhorse-nail  hung  round 
its  neck  with  a bit  of  string,  but  I 
don’t  see  it  done  now.” 

The  mother  comes  sometimes  out  of 
hate  of  the  second  wife  or  the  second 
wife’s  children.  A man  near  Gort  says: 
“There  was  a little  girl  I knew,  not  five 
years  of  age,  and  whenever  the  second 
wife  would  bid  her  rock  the  cradle  or 
do  anything  for  her  children,  she’d  just 


get  as  far  as  the  bed,  and  lie  down 
asleep.  It  was  the  mother  put  that  on 
her;  she  wouldn’t  have  her  attending 
to  the  children  of  the  second  wife.” 

A woman  at  Kil tartan  says:  “There 
was  a man  had  buried  his  wife,  and  she 
left  three  children;  and  when  he  took  a 
second  wife  she  did  away  with  the  chil- 
dren, hurried  them  off  to  America  and 
the  like.  But  the  first  wife  used  to  be 
seen  up  in  the  loft,  and  she  making  a 
plan  of  revenge  against. the  other  wife. 
The  second  one  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  And  one  day  the  son  was 
out  digging  in  the  field,  and  presently 
he  went  into  what  is  called  a fairy  hole. 
And  there  a woman  came  before  him, 
and,  says  she,  ‘What  are  you  doing 
here,  trespassing  on  my  ground?’  And 
with  that  she  took  a stone  and  hit  him 
in  the  head,  and  he  died  with  the  blow 
of  the  stone  she  gave  him.  And  all  the 
people  said  it  was  by  the  fairies  he  was 
taken.” 

And  a woman  at  Inchy  says:  “There 
was  a woman  in  Ballyderreen  died  after 
her  baby  being  born.  And  the  husband 
took  another  wife,  and  she  very  young, 
that  everybody  wondered  she’d  like  to 
go  into  the  house.  And  every  night  the 
first  wife  came  in  the  loft,  and  looked 
down  at  her  baby,  and  they  couldn’t 
see  her,  but  they  knew  she  was  there 
by  the  child  looking  up  and  smiling  at 
her.  So  at  last  someone  said  that  if 
they’d  go  up  in  the  loft  after  the  cock 
crowing  three  times,  they’d  see  her. 
And  so  they  did,  and  there  she  was, 
with  her  own  dress  on,  a plaid  shawl 
she  had  brought  from  America,  and  a 
cotton  skirt  with  some  edging  at  the 
bottom.  So  they  went  to  the  priest, 
and  he  said  mass  in  the  house,  and  they 
didn’t  see  so  much  of  her  after  that. 
But  after  a year  the  new  wife  had  a 
baby,  and  one  day  she  bid  the  first 
child  to  rock  the  cradle.  But  when  she 
sat  down  to  do  it,  a sort  of  a sickness 
came  over  her,  and  she  could  do  noth- 
ing, and  the  same  thing  always  hap- 
pened, for  her  mother  didn’t  like  to  see 
her  caring  the  second  wife’s  baby.  And 
one  day  the  wife  herself  fell  in  the  fire 
and  got  a great  many  burns,  and  they 
said  that  it  was  she  did  it.  'So  they 
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went  to  the  blessed  well  of  Tubber  Mac- 
duagii;  and  they  were  told  to  go  there 
every  Friday  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
they  said  seven  prayers  and  gathered 
seven  stones  every  time.  And  since 
then  she  doesn’t  come  to  the  house,  but 
the  little  girl  goes  out  and  meets  her 
mother  at  a fairy  bush.  And  some- 
times she  speaks  to  her  there,  and  some- 
times in  her  dreams.  But  no  one  else 
but  her  own  little  girl  has  seen  her  of 
late.” 

People  indeed  come  back  for  all  kinds 
of  purposes.  I was  told  at  Sligo  about 
four  years  ago  of  a man  who  was  being 
constantly  beaten  by  a dead  person. 
Sometimes  it  was  said  you  could  hear 
the  blows  as  he  came  along  the  road, 
and  sometimes  he  would  ue  dragged 
out  of  bed  at  night  and  his  wife  would 
hear  the  blows,  but  you  could  never  see 
anything.  He  had  thought  to  escape 
the  dead  person  by  going  to  a distant 
place,  Bundoran,  I think,  but  he  had 
been  followed  there.  Nobody  seemed 
to  give  him  any  pity,  for  it  was  “an  old 
uncle  of  his  own  that  was  beating  him.” 

Sometimes  people  come  back  out  of 
mere  friendliness,  though  the  sight  of 
them  is  often  an  unwholesome  sight  to 
the  living.  A man  on  the  coast  opposite 
Arran,  in  Western  Galway,  told  a friend 
and  me  this  tale  as  we  were  coming 
from  a witch-doctor’s.  “There  was  a 
boy  going  to  America,  and  when  he  was 
going,  he  said  to  the  girl  next  door, 
‘Wherever  I am,  when  you’re  married, 
I’ll  come  back  to  the  wedding.’  And 
not  long  after  he  went  to  America  he 
died.  And  when  the  girl  was  married 
and  all  the  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
house,  he  appeared  in  the  room,  but  no 
one  saw  him  but  his  comrade  he  used 
to  have  here;  and  the  girl’s  brother  saw 
him,  too,  but  no  one  else.  And  the  com- 
rade followed  him  and  went  close  to 
him,  and  said,  ‘It  is  you  indeed?'  And 
he  said,  ‘It  is,  and  from  America  I 
came  to-night.’  And  he  asked  how 
long  did  that  journey  take,  and  he  said 
‘three  quarters  of  an  hour,’  and  then 
he  went  away.  And  the  comrade  was 
never  the  better  of  it;  either  he  got  the 
touch,  or  the  other  called  him,  being 
such  friends  as  they  were,  and  soon  he 


died.  But  the  girl  is  now  middle-aged, 
and  is  living  in  that  house  we’re  just 
after  passing,  and  is  married  to  one 
Bruen.” 

Many  and  many  are  believed  to  come 
back  to  pay  some  debt,  for,  as  a woman 
at  Gort  says:  “When  some  one  goes 
that  owes  money,  the  weight  of  the  soul 
is  more  than  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  it  can’t  get  away  till  someone  has 
courage  to  question  it.” 

A man  who  lives  close  to  the  witch- 
doctor  says:  “There  was  a man  had 
come  back  from  Boston,  and  one  day 
he  was  out  in  the  bay,  going  to  Arran 
with  £3  Worth  of  cable  he  was  after  get- 
ting in  M’Donough’s  store,  in  Galway. 
And  he  was  steering  the  boat,  and  there 
were  two  turf  boats  along  with  him,  and 
all  in  a minute  the  men  in  them  saw  he 
was  gone,  swept  off  the  boat  with  a 
wave,  and  it  a dead  calm.  And  they 
saw  him  come  up  once,  straight  up  as 
if  he  was  pushed,  and  then  he  was 
brought  down  again  and  rose  no  more. 
And  it  was  some  time  after  that  a 
friend  of  his  in  Boston,  and  that  was 
coming  home  to>  this  place,  was  in  a 
crowd  of  people  out  there.  And  he  saw 
him  coming  to  him,  and  he  said,  ‘I 
heard  you  were  drowned.’  And  the 
man  said,  ‘I  am  not  dead,  but  I was 
brought  here,  and  when  you  go  home 
bring  these  three  guineas  to  Michael 
M’Donough,  in  Galway,  for  it’s  owed 
him  for  the  cable  I got  from  him.’  And 
he  put  the  three  guineas  in  his  hand  and 
vanished  away.” 

Only  those  the  living  retake  in  their 
continuous  battle  against  “the  others,” 
and  those  “the  others”  permit  to  return 
for  an  hour,  are  thought  to  come  in 
their  own  shape;  but  all  the  captives  of 
“the  others,”  according  to  some  tellers 
of  tales,  return  in  a strange  shape  at 
the  end  of  their  unearthly  lives.  I 
have  been  told  about  Gort  that  nobody 
is  permitted  to  die  among  “the  others,” 
but  everybody,  when  the  moment  of 
their  death  is  coming,  is  changed  into 
the  shape  of  some  young  person,  who  is 
taken  in  their  stead,  and  put  into  the 
world  to  die,  and  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments. 

A woman  at  Kiltartan  says:  “When  a 
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person  is  taken,  the  body  is  taken  as 
well  as  the  spirit,  and  some  good-for- 
nothing  thing  left  in  its  place.  What 
they  take  them  for  is  to  work  for  them 
and  to  do  things  they  can’t  do  them- 
selves. You  might  notice  it’s  always 
the  good  they  take.  That’s  why,  when 
we  see  a child  that’s  good-for-nothing, 
we  say  ‘Ah,  you  little  fairy.’  ” 

A woman  near  Gort  says:  “There 
was  a woman  with  her  husband  passing 
by  Eserkelly,  and  she  had  left  her  child 
at  home.  And  a man  came  and  called 
her  in,  and  promised  to  leave  her  on 
the  road  where  she  was  before.  So  she 
went,  and  there  was  a baby  in  the  place 
where  she  was  brought  to,  and  they 
asked  her  to  suckle  it.  And  when  she 
was  come  out  again,  she  said,  ‘One 
question  I will  ask:  What  were  those 
two  old  women  sitting  by  the  fire?  And 
the  man  said,  ‘We  took  the  child  to- 
day  and  we’ll  have  the  mother  to-night, 
and  one  of  those1  will  be  out  in  her 
place,  and  the  other  in  the  place  of  some 
other  person,’ and  then  he  left  her  where 
she  was  before.  But  there’s  no  harm 
in  them,  no  harm  at  all.” 

She  said  “There’s  no  harm  in  them” 
because  they  might  be  listening  to  her. 

Death  among  “the  others”  seems  not 
less  grievous  than  among  us,  for 
another  woman  near  Gort  says:  “There 
was  a woman  going  to  Loughrea,  with 
a bundle  of  flannel  on  her  head,  was 
brought  into  the  castle  outside  Rox- 
borough  gate  to  give  the  breast  to  a 
child,  and  she  saw  an  old  woman  beside 
the  fire,  and  an  old  man  behind  the 
door,  who  had  eyes  red  with  crying. 
They  were  going  to  be  put  in  the  place 
of  people  who  were  to  be  taken  that 
night.  “The  others”  gave  her  a bottle, 
and  when  she’d  put  a drop  of  what  was 
in  it  on  her  eyes,  she’d  see  them  hurl- 
ing, or  whatever  they  were  doing.  But 
they  didn’t  like  her  to  be  seeing  so 
much,  and  after  a little  time  the  sight 
of  one  of  her  eyes  was  taken  away  from 
her.” 

A man  who  lives  near  Gort  was  com- 
ing home  from  a fair,  “And  there  were 
two  men  with  him,  and  when  three 
persons  are  together,  there’s  no  fear  of 
anything,  and  they  can  say  what  they 


like.”  One  of  the  men  pointed  out  a 
place  they  were  passing:  “And  it  was  a 
fairy  place,  and  many  strange  things 
had  happened  there,”  and  the  other 
“told  him  how  there  was  a woman  lived 
close  by  had  a baby.  And  before  it 
was  a week  old  her  husband  had  to 
leave  her  because  of  his  brother  having 
died.  And  no  sooner  was  she  left  alone 
than  she  was  taken,  and  they  sent  for 
the  priest  to  say  mass  in  the  house,  but 
she  was  calling  out  every  sort  of  thing 
they  couldn’t  understand,  and  within  a 
few  days  she  was  dead.  And  after 
death  the  body  began  to  change,  and 
first  it  looked  like  an  old  woman  and 
then  like  an  old  man,  and  they  had  to 
bury  it  the  next  day.  And  before  a 
week  was  over,  she  began  to>  appear. 
They  always  appear  when  they  leave  a 
child  like  that.  And  surely  she  was 
taken  to  nurse  the  fairy  children,  just 
like  poor  Mrs.  Gleeson  was  last  year.” 
And  a woman  from  Kiltartan  says: 
“My  sister  told  me  that  near  Clough- 
ballymore  there  was  a man  walking 
home  one  night  late,  and  he  had  to  pass 
by  a smith’s  forge,  where  one  Kenealy 
used  to  work.  And  when  he  came  near 
he  heard  the  noise  of  the  anvil  and  he 
wondered  Kenealy  would  be  working 
so  late  in  the  night.  But  when  ne  went 
in  he  saw  they  were  strange  men  that 
were  in  it.  So  he  asked  them  the  time 
and  they  told  him,  and  he  said,  ‘I  won’t 
be  home  this  long  time  yet.’  And  one 
of  the  men  said,  ‘You’ll  be  home  sooner 
than  what  you  think,’  and  another 
said,  ‘There’s  a man  on  a grey  horse 
gone  the  road,  you’ll  get  a lift  from 
him.’  And  he  wondered  that  they’d 
know  the  road  he  was  going  to  his  own 
house.  But  sure  enough,  as  he  was 
walking,  he  came  up  with  a man  on  a 
grey  horse  and  he  gave  him  a lift.  But 
when  he  got  home  his  wife  saw  he 
looked  strange-like,  and  she  asked  what 
ailed  him,  and  he  told  her  all  that  had 
happened.  And  when  she  looked  at 
him,  she  saw  that  he  was  taken.  So  he 
went  into  the  bed,  and  the  next  evening 
he  was  dead.  And  all  the  people  that 
came  in  knew  by  the  appearance  of  the 
body  that  it  was  an  old  man  that  had 
been  put  in  his  place,  and  that  he  was 
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taken  when  he  got  on  the  grey  horse. 
For  there’s  something  not  right  about  a 
grey  or  a white  horse,  or  about  a red- 
haired  woman.  And  as  to  forges, 
there’s  some  can  hear  working  and 
hammering  in  them  all  the  night.” 

Forges  and  smiths  have  always  been 
magical  in  Ireland.  S.  Patrick  prayed 
against  the  spells  of  women  and  smiths, 
and  the  old  romances  are  loud  with  the 
doings  of  Goibnui,  the  god  of  the 
smiths,  who  is  remembered  in  folk-tale 
as  the  Mason  Goban,  for  he  works  in 
stone  as  in  metal. 

Another  woman  from  Kiltartan  says: 
“Near  Tyrone  there  was  a girl  went 
out  one  day  to  get  nuts  near  the  wood. 
And  she  heard  music  inside  the  wood, 
and  when  she  went  home  she  told  her 
mother.  But  the  next  day  she  went 
again,  and  the  next,  and  she  stopped  so 
long  away  that  her  mother  sent  the 
other  little  girl  to  look  for  her,  but  she 
could  see  no  one.  She  came  in  after  a 
while,  and  she  went  inside  into  the 
room,  but,  when  the  girl  came  out,  she 
said  she  heard  nothing.  But  the  next 
day  after  that  she  died.  The  neighbors 
all  came  in  to  the  wake,  and  there  was 
tobacco  and  snuff  there,  but  not  much, 
for  it’s  the  custom  not  to  have  so  much 
when  a young  person  dies.  But  when 
they  looked  at  the  bed,  it  was  no  young 
person  in  it,  but  an  old  woman  with 
long  teeth,  that  you’d  be  frightened, 
and  the  face  wrinkled  and  the  hands. 
So  they  didn’t  stop,  but  went  away,  and 
she  was  buried  the  next  day.  And  in 
the  night  the  mother  could  hear  music 
all  about  the  house,  and  lights  of  all 
colors  flashing  about  the  windows. 
She  was  never  seen  again,  except  by  a 
boy  that  was  working  about  the  place; 
he  met  her  one  evening  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  dressed  in  her  own  clothes. 
But  he  couldn’t  question  her  where  she 
was,  for  it’s  only  when  you  meet  them 
by  a bush  you  can  question  them  there. 
I’ll  gather  more  stories  for  you,  and  I’ll 
tell  them  some  time  when  the  old 
woman  isn’t  in  the  house,  for  she’s  that 
bigoted,  she’d  think  she’d  be  carried  off 
there  and  then.” 

Tyrone  is  a little  headland  in  the 
south  of  Galway  Bay. 


Sometimes  the  “old  person”  lives  a 
good  time  in  the  likeness  of  the  person 
who  has  been  taken,  as  in  this  tale, 
told  by  a woman  at  Ardrahan:  “My 
mother  told  me  that  when  she  was  a 
young  girl,  and  before  the  time  of  side- 
cars, a man  that  lived  in  Duras  married 
a girl  from  Ardrahan  side.  And  it  was 
the  custom  then  for  a newly-married 
girl  to  ride  home  on  a horse  behind  her 
next  of  kin.  And  she  was  on  the  pillion 
behind  her  uncle.  And  when  they 
passed  Ardrahan  churchyard,  he  felt 
her  to  shiver  and  nearly  to  slip  off  the 
horse.  And  he  put  his  hand  behind  for 
to  support  her,  and  all  he  could  feel 
was  like  a piece  of  tow.  And  he  asked 
her  what  ailed  her,  and  she  said  she 
thought  of  her  mother  when  she  was 
passing  the  churchyard.  And  a year 
after  her  baby  was  born,  and  then  she 
died.  And  everyone  said  the  night  she 
was  taken  was  her  wedding  night.” 

An  old  woman  in  the  Burren  Hills 
says:  “Surely  there  are  many  taken. 
My  own  sister  that  lived  in  the  house 
beyond,  and  her  husband  and  her  three 
children,  all  in  one  year.  Strong  they 
were,  and  handsome  and  good  and  best, 
and  that’s  the  sort  that  are  taken. 
They  got  in  the  priest  when  first  it  came 
on  the  husband,  and  soon  after  a fine 
cow  died,  and  a calf.  But  he  didn’t  be- 
grudge that  if  he’d  get  his  health,  but 
it  didn’t  save  him  after.  Sure,  Father 
Leraghty  said,  not  long  ago  in  the 
chapel,  that  no  one  had  gone  to  heaven 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

“But  whatever  life  God  has  granted 
them,  when  it’s  at  an  end,  go  they  must, 
whether  they’re  among  them  or  not. 
And  they’d  sooner  be  among  them  than 
go  to  Purgatory. 

“There  was  a little  one  of  my  own 
taken.  Till  he  was  a year  old.  he  was 
the  stoutest  and  the  best,  and  the  finest 
of  all  my  children,  and  then  he  began 
to  pine,  till  he  wasn’t  thicker  than  a 
straw,  but  helived  for  about  four  years. 
How  did  it  come  on  him?  I know  that 
well.  He  was  the  grandest  ever  you 
saw,  and  I proud  of  him,  and  I brought 
him  to  a ball  in  this  house,  and  he  was 
able  to  drink  punch.  And  soon  after  I 
stopped  one  day  at  a house  beyond, 
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and  a neighboring  woman  came  in  with 
her  child,  and  she  says:  ‘If  he’s  not  the 
stoutest,  he’s  the  longest.’  And  she 
took  oft  her  apron  and  the  string  of  it 
to  measure  them  both.  I had  no  right 
to  let  her  do  that,  but  I thought  no 
harm  of  it  at  the  time.  But  it  was  that 
night  he  began  to  screech,  and  from 
that  time  he  did  no  good.  He’d  get 
stronger  through  the  winter,  but  about 
the  Pentecost,  in  the  month  of  May, 
he’d  always  fall  back  again,  for  at  that 
time  they’re  at  the  worst.  I didn’t 
have  the  priest  in;  it  does  them  no  good, 
but  harm,  to  have  a priest  take  notice 
of  them  when  they’re  like  that.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  Pentecost, 
he  went  at  last.  He  was  always  pining, 
but  I didn’t  think  he’d  go  so  soon.  At 
the  end  of  the  bed  he  was  lying  with 
the  other  children,  and  he  called  to  me 
and  put  up  his  arms.  But  I didn’t 
want  to  take  too  much  notice  of  him, 
or  to  have  him  always  after  me,  so  I 
only  put  down  my  foot  to<  where  he 
was.  And  he  began  to  pick  straws  out 
of  the  bed,  and  to  throw  them  over  the 
little  sister  that  was  beside  him  till  he 
had  thrown  as  much  as  would  thatch 
a goose.  And  when  I got  up,  there  he 
was,  dead,  and  the  little  sister  asleep, 
and  all  covered  with  straws.” 

She  believed  him  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  “the  others”  because  of  the 
envy  of  the  woman  who  measured  him, 
for  “the  others”  can  only  take  their  prey 
through  “the  eye  of  a sinner.”  She 
dwelt  upon  his  getting  worse,  and  at 
last  dying,  in  May,  because  “the  others” 
are  believed  to  come  and  go  a great  deal 
in  May. 

Sometimes  “the  old  person”  is  recog- 
nized by  the  living,  as  in  this  tale  told 
by  another  woman  in  the  Burren  Hills: 
“There  were  three  women  living  at 
Ballindeereen:  Mary  Flaherty,  the 

mother,  and  Mary  Grady,  the  daughter, 
and  Ellen  Grady,  that  was  a by-child 
of  hers.  They  had  a little  dog,  called 
Floss,  that  was  like  a child  to  them. 
And  the  grandmother  went  first,  and 
then  the  little  dog,  and  then  Mary 
Grady,  within  a half-year.  And  there 
was  a boy  wanted  to  marry  Ellen  Grady 
that  was  left  alone.  But  his  father  and 


mother  wouldn’t  have  her,  because  of 
her  being  a by-child.  And  the  priest 
wouldn’t  marry  them,  not  to  give  the 
father  and  mother  offence.  So  it 
wasn’t  long  before  she  was  taken,  too, 
and  those  that  saw  her  after  death 
knew  it  was  the  mother  that  was  there 
in  place  of  her.  And  when  the  priest 
-was  called  the  day  before  she  died,  he 
said,  ‘She’s  gone  since  twelve  o’clock 
this  morning,  and  she’ll  die  between  the 
two  masses  to-morrow.’  For  he  was 
Father  Hynes  that  had  understanding 
of  these  things.  And  so  she  did.” 

Sometimes  “the  old  person”  is  said  to 
melt  away  before  burial.  A woman 
near  Cork  says:  “There  were  two 

brothers,  Mullallys,  in  Ballaneen.  And 
when  one  got  home  one  night  and  got 
into  the  bed,  he  found  the  brother  cold 
and  dead  before  him.  And  not  a ha’- 
porth  on  him  when  he  went  out. 
Taken  by  them  he  surely  was.  And 
when  he  was  being  buried  in  Kiltartan, 
the  brother  looked  into  the  coffin,  find- 
ing it  so  light,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  the  clothes  that  were  around 
him.  Sure  if  he’d  been  a year  in  the 
grave  he  couldn’t  have  melted  away 
like  that.” 

A woman  from  Kiltartan  says: 
“There  was  a girl  buried  in  Kiltartan, 
one  of  the  Joyces,  and  when  she  was 
laid  out  on  the  bed,  a woman  that  went 
in  to  look  at  her  saw  that  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  made  a sort  of  a face  at 
her.  But  she  said  nothing  but  sat 

down  by  the  hearth.  But  another 
woman  came  in  after  that  and  the  same 
thing  happened,  and  she  told  the 
mother,  and  she  began  to  cry  and  roar 
that  they’d  say  such  a thing  of  her 
poor  little  girl.  But  it  wasn’t  the  little 
girl  that  was  in  it  at  all,  but  some  old 
person.  And  the  man  that  nailed  down 
the  coffin  left  the  nails  loose,  and  when 
they  came  to  Kiltartan  churchyard  he 
looked  in,  and  not  one  they  saw  inside 
it  but  the  sheet  and  a bundle  of  shav- 
ings.” 

“The  others”  sometimes,  it  seems, 
take  this  shape;  a woman  in  the  Bur- 
ren Hills  tells  of  their  passing  her  in 
the  shape  of  shavings  driven  by  the 

wind.  She  knew  they  were  not  really 
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shavings,  because  there  was  no  place 
for  shavings  to  come  from. 

Even  when  cattle  are  taken,  some- 
thing or  someone  is  put  in  their  place. 
A man  at  Doneraill  told  me  a story  of  a 
man  who  had  a bullock  that  got  sick, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  some  use,  he 
killed  it  and  skinned  it,  and  when  it 
was  in  a trough  being  washed  it  got  up 
and  ran  away.  He  ran  after  it  and 
knocked  it  down  and  cut  it  up,  and 
after  he  and  his  family  had  eaten  it,  a 
woman,  that  was  passing  by,  said: 
“You  don’t  know  what  you  have  eaten. 
It  is  your  own  grandmother  that  you 
have  eaten.” 

A man  in  the  Burren  Hills,  says: 
“When  anyone  is  taken  something  is 
put  in  his  place,  even  when  a cow  or 
the  like  goes.  There  was  one  of  the 
Nestors  used  to  be  going  about  the 
country  skinning  cattle,  and  killing 
them,  even  for  the  country  people,  if 
they  were  sick.  One  day  he  was  skin- 
ning a cow  that  was  after  dying  by  the 
roadside,  and  another  man  with  him. 
And  Nestor  said,  ‘It’s  a pity  we  couldn’t 
sell  the  meat  to  some  butcher,  we  might 
get  something  for  it.’  But  the  other 
man  made  a ring  of  his  fingers,  like 
this,  and  looked  through  it,  and  then 
bade  Nestor  to  look,  and  what  he  saw 
was  an  old  piper  that  had  died  some 
time  before,  and  when  he  thought  he 
wias  skinning  the  cow,  what  he  was 
doing  was  cutting  the  leather  breeches 
off  the  piper.  So  it’s  very  dangerous  to 
eat  beef  you  buy  from  any  of  those 
sort  of  common  butchers.  You  don’t 
know  what  might  have  been  put  in  its 
place.” 

And  sometimes  cattle  are  put  in  the 
place  of  men  and  women,  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  a handsome  old  woman  who 
believes  herself  to  have  been  among 
“the  others,”  and  to  have  suckled  their 
children,  tells  many  stories  of  the  kind; 
she  says:  “There  was  a woman,  Mrs. 
Keevan,  killed  near  the  big  tree  at 
Raheen,  and  her  husband  was  after  that 
with  Biddy  Early,  and  she  said  it  was 
not  the  woman  that  died  at  all,  but  a 
cow  that  died  and  was  put  in  her 
place.” 

Biddy  Early  was  a famous  wise 


woman,  and  the  big  tree  at  Raheen  is  a 
great  elm  tree  where  many  mischiefs  and 
some  good  fortunes  have  happened  to 
many  people.  Few  know  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Sheridan  about  “the  others,”  and 
if  she  were  minded  to  tell  her  knowledge 
and  use  the  cure  they  have  given  her  for 
all  the  mischiefs  they  work,  she  would 
be  a famous  wise  woman  herself,  and 
be  sought  out,  perhaps,  by  pilgrims 
from  neighboring  counties.  She  is, 
however,  silent,  and  it  was  only  when 
we  had  won  her  confidence  that  she 
came  of  herself,  with  some  fear  of  the 
anger  of  “the  others,”  and  told  a friend 
and  myself  certain  of  the  marvels  she 
had  seen.  She  had  hitherto  but  told 
us  tales  that  other  people  had  told  her, 
but  now  she  began: — 

“One  time,  when  I was  living  at 
Cloughauish,  there  were  two  little  boys 
drowned  in  the  river  there.  One  was 
eight  years  and  the  other  eleven  years. 
And  I was  out  in  the  fields  and  the  peo- 
ple looking  in  the  river  for  their  bodies, 
and  I saw  a man  coming  over  the  fields 
and  the  two  little  boys  with  him,  he 
holding  a hand  of  each  and  leading 
them  away.  And  he  saw  me  stop  and 
look  at  them,  and  he  said:  ‘Take  care, 
would  you  bring  them  from  me  (for  he 
knew  I had  power  to  do  it),  for  you 
have  only  one  in  your  house,  and  if  you 
take  these  from  me,  she’ll  never  go 
home  to  you  again.’  And  one  of  the 
boys  broke  from  his  hand  and  came 
running  to  me,  but  the  other  cried  out 
to  him,  ‘O  Pat,  will  you  leave  me!’  So 
then  he  went  back,  and  the  man  led 
them  away.  And  then  I saw  another 
man,  very  tall  he  was,  and  crooked,  and 
watching  me  like  this,  with  head  down; 
and  he  was  leading  two  dogs,  and  I 
knew  well  where  he  was  going  and 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  dogs. 
And  when  I heard  the  bodies  were  laid 
out,  I went  to  the  house  to  have  a look 
at  them,  and  those  were  never  the  two 
boys  that  were  lying  there,  but  the  two 
dogs  that  were  put  in  their  place.  I 
knew  them  by  a sort  of  stripes  on  the 
bodies,  such  as  you’d  see  on  the  cover- 
ing of  a mattress.  And  I knew  the  boys 
couldn’t  be  in  it,  after  me  seeing  them 
led.  And  it  was  at  that  time  I lost  my 
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eye,  something  came  on  it,  and  I never 
got  the  sight  of  it  again.” 

“The  others”  are  often  described  as 
having  striped  clothes  like  the  striped 
hair  of  the  dogs. 

The  stories  of  the  country  people, 
about  men  and  women  taken  by  “the 
others,”  throw  a clear  light  on  many 
things  in  the  old  Celtic  poems  and  _ 
romances,  and  when  more  stories  have 
been  collected  and  compared,  we  shall 
probably  alter  certain  of  our  theories 
about  the  Celtic  mythology.  The  old 
Celtic  poets  and  romance  writers  had 
beautiful  symbols  and  comparisons 
that  have  passed  away,  but  they  wrote 
of  the  same  things  that  the  country  men 
and  country  women  talk  of  about  the 
fire_tbe  countryman  or  countrywoman 
who  falls  into  a swoon,  and  sees  in  a 
swoon  a wiser  and  stronger  people  than 
the  people  of  the  world,  but  goes  with 
less  of  beautiful  circumstance  upon  the 
same  journey  Etain  went  when  she 
passed  with  Midher  into  the  enchanted 
hills;  and  Oisin  when  he  rode  with  Niam 
on  her  white  horse  over  the  sea;  and 
Conla  when  he  sailed  with  a divine 
woman  in  a ship  of  glass  to  “the  ever- 
living,  living  ones;”  and  Cuchallain 
when  he  sailed  in  a ship  of  bronze  to  a 
divine  woman;  and  Bran,  the  son  of 
Feval,  when  a spirit  came  through  the 
closed  door  of  his  house  holding  an 
apple-bough  of  silver,  and  called  him 
to  “the  white-silver  plain;”  and  Cormac, 
the  son  of  Art,  when  his  house  faded 
into  mist,  and  a great  plain,  and  a 
great  house,  and  a tall  man,  and  a 
crowned  woman,  and  many  marvels, 
came  in  its  stead.  And  when  the  coun- 
try men  and  country  women  tell  of  peo- 
ple taken  by  “the  others,”  who  come 
into  the  world  again,  they  tell  the  same 
tales  the  old  Celtic  poets  and  romance 
writers  told  when  they  made  the  com- 
panions of  Fion  compel,  with  threats, 
the  goddess  Miluchra  to  deliver  Fion 
out  of  the  Grey  Lake  on  the  Mountain 
of  Fuad;  and  when  they  made 
Cormac,  the  son  of  Art.  get  his 
wife  and  children  again  from  Mananan, 
the  son  of  Lir;  and,  perhaps,  when 
they  made  Oisin  sit  with  Patrick 
and  his  clergy  and  tell  of  his  life 


among  the  gods,  and  of  the  goddess  he 
had  loved. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  SHORT  STORY. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  of  the  wits 
of  our  day  wrote  lately  in  a weekly 
newspaper  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  those  who  are  not  good  enough 
actors  to  act  successfully  in  life  who 
are  compelled  to  act  at  the  theatre. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  an  amiable 
paradox  it  is  possible  that  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  in  regard  to  story-writing, 
whether  the  people  singled  out  to  prac- 
tise it  are  those,  chiefly,  to  whose  per- 
sonal history  Romance  has  been  denied: 
so  that  the  greatest  qualification,  even 
for  the  production  oi  a lady’s  love-tale, 
is— that  the  lady  shall  never  have  ex- 
perienced a love-affair.  Eminent  prece- 
dents might  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
contention.  A great  editor  once  com- 
fortably declared  that  the  ideal  journal- 
ist was  a writer  who  did  not  know  too 
much  about  his  subject.  The  public 
did  not  want  much  knowledge,  he  said. 
The  literary  criticism  in  your  paper 
would  be  perfect  if  you  handed  it  over 
to  the  critic  of  music;  and  the  musical 
criticism  would  want  for  nothing  if  you 
assigned  it  to  an  expert  in  art.  And 
Mr.  Thackeray,  speaking  of  love-tales, 
said  something  that  pointed  the  same 
way.  He  protested  no  one  should 
write  a love-story  after  he  was  fifty. 
And  why?  Because  he  knew  too  much 
about  it. 

But  it  was  a personal  application  X 
was  going  to  have  given  to  the  state- 
ment with  which  this  paper  begins.  If 
the  actor  we  see  upon  the  boards  be 
there  only  because  more  capable  come- 
dians fill  the  stage  of  the  world,  I am 
presumably  invited  by  the  editor  of 
this  review  to  hold  forth  on  the  short 
story  because  I am  not  a popular 
writer.  The  editor,  in  the  gentle  exer- 
cise of  his  humor,  bids  me  to  fill  the 
place  which  should  be  filled  by  the  man 
of  countless  editions.  It  is  true  that  in 
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the  matter  of  short  stories,  such  a 
writer  is  not  easy  to  find;  and  this  too 
at  a time  when,  if  one  is  correctly  in- 
formed, full  many  a lady,  not  of  neces- 
sity of  any  remarkable  gifts,  maintains 
an  honorable  independence  by  the 
annual  production  of  an  improper 
novel.  Small  as  my  personal  claims 
might  be,  were  they  based  only 
on  my  books— “Renunciations,”  for  ex- 
ample, or  “Pastorals  of  France” — I may 
say  my  say  as  one  who,  with  produc- 
tion somewhat  scanty,  has  for  twenty 
years  been  profoundly  interested  in  the 
artistic  treatment  of  the  short  story; 
who  believes  m the  short  story,  not  as 
a ready  means  of  hitting  the  big  public, 
but  as  a medium  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fine  art— as  a medium,  moreover, 
adapted  peculiarly  to  that  alert  intelli- 
gence, on  the  part  of  the  reader,  which 
rebels  sometimes  at  the  longueurs  of  the 
conventional  novel:  the  old  three  vol- 
umes or  the  new  fat  book.  Nothing  is 
so  mysterious,  for  nothing  is  so  in- 
stinctive, as  the  method  of  a writer.  I 
cannot  communicate  the  incommuni- 
cable. But  at  all  events  I will  not  ex- 
press opinions  aimed  at  the  approval  of 
the  moment:  convictions  based  on  the 
necessity  for  epigram. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  a short  story?  Many 
things  a short  story  may  be.  It  may  be 
an  episode,  like  Miss  Ella  Hepworth 
Dixon’s  or  like  Miss  Bertha  Thomas’s; 
a fairy  tale,  like  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp’s; 
the  presentation  of  a single  character 
with  the  stage  to  himself  (Mr.  George 
Gissing);  a tale  of  the  uncanny  (Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling);  a dialogue  of  comedy 
(Mr.  Pett  Ridge);  a panorama  of  se- 
lected landscape,  a vision  of  the  sordid 
street,  a record  of  heroism,  a remote 
tradition  or  an  old  belief  vitalized  by 
its  bearing  on  our  lives  to-day,  an 
analysis  of  an  obscure  calling,  a 
glimpse  at  a forgotten  quarter.  A short 
story — I mean  a short  imaginative  work 
in  the  difficult  medium  of  prose;  for 
plot,  or  story  proper,  is  no  essential  part 
of  it,  though  in  work  like  Conan  Doyle’s 
or  Rudyard  Kipling’s  it  may  be  a very 
delightful  part— a short  story  may  be 
any  one  of  the  things  that  have  been 
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named,  or  it  may  be  something  besides; 
but  one  thing  it  can  never  be — it  can 
never  be  “a  novel  in  a nutshell.”  That 
is  a favorite  definition,  but  not  a defini- 
tion that  holds.  It  is  a definition  for 
the  kind  of  public  that  asks  ior  a con 
venient  inexactness,  and  resents  the 
subtlety  which  is  inseparable  from  pre- 
cise truth.  Writers  and  serious  read- 
ers know  that  a good  short  story  can- 
not possibly  be  a precis,  a synopsis,  a 
scenario , as  it  were,  of  a novel.  It  is  a 
separate  thing— as  separate,  almost,  as 
the  sonnet  is  from  the  epic— it  involves 
the  exercise  almost  of  a different  art. 

That,  perhaps,  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
generally — in  spite  of  temporary  vogue 
as  pleasant  pastime— a little  under- 
rated as  an  intellectual  performance. 
That  is  why  great  novelists  succeed  in 
it  so  seldom— or  at  all  events  fail  in  it 
sometimes — even  great  novelists  like 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  stretch  of  whose  canvas 
has  never  led  him  into  carelessness  of 
detail.  Yet  with  him,  even,  in  his  short 
stories,  the  inequality  is  greater  than 
befits  the  work  of  such  an  artist,  and 
greater  than  is  to  be  accounted  for 
wholly  by  mood;  so  that  by  the  side  of 
“The  Three  Strangers,”  or  yet  better, 
that  delightful  thing,  the  “Interlopers 
at  the  Knap,”  you  have  short  tales 
tossed  off  with  momentary  indifference 
—as  you  can  imagine  Sheridan,  with 
his  braced  language  of  comedy,  stoop- 
ing once  to  a charade.  And  if  a master 
nods  sometimes — a master  like  Hardy 
—does  it  not  almost  follow  that,  by  the 
public  at  least,  the  conditions  of  the 
short  story  are  not  understood,  and  so, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  criticism  of  the 
dinner-table,  and  by  the  criticism  of 
the  academic,  the  tale  is  made  to  suffer 
by  its  brevity?  But  if  it  is  well  done, 
it  has  done  this  amazing  thing:  it  has 
become  quintessence;  it  has  eliminated 
the  superfluous;  and  it  has  taken  time 
to  be  brief.  Then— amongst  readers 
whose  judgments  are  perfunctory— who 
have  not  thought  the  thing  out— it  is 
rewarded  by  being  spoken  of  as  an 
“agreeable  sketch,”  “a  promising  little 
effort,”  an  “earnest  of  better  things.” 
So — not  to  talk  of  any  other  instance — 
one  imagines  the  big  public  rewarding 
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the  completed  charm  of  “The  Author  of 
Beltraffio”  and  of  “A  Day  of  Days,” 
though  pregnant  brevity  is  not  generally 
Mr.  Henry  James’s  strength.  And  then 
Mr.  James  works  away  at  the  long 
novel,  and,  of  course,  is  clever  in  it, 
because,  with  him,  not  to  be  clever 
might  require  more  than  American 
passiveness.  Very  good;  but  I go  back 
from  the  record  of  all  that  “Maisie” 
ought  not  to  have  known  to  “The 
Author  of  Beltraffio,”  and  to  “A  Day  of 
Days”— “promising  little  efforts,”  “ear- 
nests of  better  things.” 

Well,  then,  the  short  story  is  wont  to 
be  estimated,  not  by  its  quality,  but  by 
its  size,  a mode  of  appraisement  under 
which  the  passion  of  Schumann,  with 
his  wistful  questionings— in  “Warum,” 
say,  or  in  “Der  Dichter  spricht”— would 
be  esteemed  less  seriously  than  the 
amiable  score  of  “Maritana!”  And  a 
dry  point  by  Mr.  Whistler,  two  dozen 
lines  laid  with  the  last  refinement  of 
charm,  would  be  held  inferior  to  a pan- 
orama by  Phillopoteau,  or  to  the  back- 
grounds of  the  contemporary  theatre. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  was 
obvious.  But  in  our  latest  stage  of 
civilization  it  is  sometimes  only  the 
obvious  that  requires  to  be  pointed  out. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
hindrances  to  the  appreciation  of  this 
particular  form  of  imaginative  work, 
we  may  remind  ourselves  of  one  draw- 
back in  regard  to  which  the  short  story 
must  make  common  cause  with  the 
voluminous  novel:  I mean  the  inability 
of  the  mass  of  readers  to  do  justice  to 
the  seriousness  of  any  artistic,  as  op- 
posed to  any  moral,  or  political,  or  pre- 
tentiously regenerative  fiction.  For 
the  man  in  the  street,  for  the  inhabitant 
of  Peckham  Rye,  for  many  prosperous 
people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Park, 
perhaps  even  for  the  very  cream  of  up- 
to-date  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  abide 
somewhere  where  Knightsbridge  melts 
invisibly  into  Chelsea,  fiction  is  but  a 
(Mlassement,  and  the  artists  who  prac- 
tise it,  in  its  higher  forms,  are  a little 
apt  to  be  estimated  as  contributors  to 
public  entertainment— like  the  Caran- 
geot  Troupe,  and  Alexia,  at  the  Palace 
Theatre.  The  view  is  something  of 


this  nature— I read  it  so  expressed  only 
the  other  day:  “The  tired  clergyman, 
after  a day’s  work;  what  book  shall  he 
take  up?  Fiction,  perhaps,  would  seem 
too  trivial;  history,  too  solid.” 

The  serious  writer  of  novel  or  short 
story  brings  no  balm  for  the  “tired 
clergyman” — other  than  such  balm  as 
is  afforded  by  the  delight  of  serious  art. 
At  high  tension  he  has  delivered  him- 
self of  his  performance,  and  if  his  work 
is  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  it  must  be 
met  by  those  only  who  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive it;  it  must  be  met  by  the  alert, 
not  the  fatigued,  reader;  and  with  the 
short  story  in  particular,  with  its  omis- 
sions, with  the  brevity  of  its  allusive- 
ness, it  must  be  met  half  way.  Do  not 
let  us  expect  it  to  be  “solid,”  like  Mill, 
or  Lightfoot,  or  Westcott— or  even  like 
A.  B.  C.  Railway  Guides.  You  must 
condone  the  ‘ triviality”  which  put  its 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  life  and  says, 
“Thou  ailest  here  and  here”— which  ex- 
poses, not  a political  movement,  like 
the  historian  of  the  outward  fact,  but 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  rather,  and  hu- 
man weakness,  and  the  courage  which 
in  strait  places  comes  somehow  to 
the  sons  of  men,  and  the  beauty  and 
the  strength  of  affection — and  which 
does  this  by  intuition  as  much  as  by 
science. 

But  to  go  back  to  considerations  not 
common  in  some  degree  to  all  fiction, 
but  proper  more  absolutely  to  the  short 
story.  I have  suggested  briefly  what 
the  short  story  may  be;  we  have  seen 
briefly  the  one  thing  it  cannot  be — which 
is,  a novel  told  within  restricted  space. 
Let  us  ask  what  methods  it  may  adopt 
—what  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  its 
form. 

The  short  story  admits  of  greater 
variety  of  form  than  does  the  long 
novel,  and  the  number  of  these  forms 
will  be  found  to  be  increasing — and  we 
must  not  reject  conventionally  (as  we 
are  terribly  apt  to  do)  the  new  form 
because  we  are  unfamiliar  with  it.  The 
forms  that  are  open  to  the  novel  are 
open  to  the  short,  imaginative  piece, 
and,  to  boot,  very  many  besides.  Com- 
mon to  both,  of  course,  is  the  most  cus- 
tomary form  of  all — that  in  which  the 
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writer  narrates  as  from  outside  the 
drama,  yet  with  internal  knowledge  of 
it — what  is  called  the  “narrative  form,” 
which  includes  within  its  compass,  in  a 
single  work,  narrative  proper  and  a 
moderate  share  of  dialogue.  Common 
again  to  both  short  and  long  stories, 
obviously,  is  a form  which,  in  skilled 
hands,  and  used  only  for  those  subjects 
to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  may 
give  strange  reality  to  the  matter  pre- 
sented—the  form,  I mean,  in  which  the 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  as  the 
experience  and  the  sentiment  of  one  char- 
acter who  runs  throughout  the  whole. 
The  short  story,  though  it  should  use 
this  form  very  charily,  adopts  it  more 
conveniently  than  does  the  long  novel; 
for  the  novel  has  many  more  char- 
acters than  the  short  story,  and  for  the 
impartial  presentation  of  many  char- 
acters this  form  is  a fetter.  It  gives  of 
a large  group  a prejudiced  and  partial 
view.  It  commended  itself  once  or 
twice  only  to  Dickens.  “David  Copper- 
field”  is  the  conspicuous  example. 
Never  once,  I think,  did  it  commend 
itself  to  Balzac.  It  is  better  adapted, 
no  doubt,  to  adventure  than  to  analysis, 
and  better  to  the  expression  of  humor 
than  to  the  realization  of  tragedy.  As 
far  as  the  presentation  of  character  is 
concerned,  what  it  is  usual  for  it  to 
achieve — in  hands,  I mean,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  great  Dickens 
—is  this:  a life  size,  full  length,  gener- 
ally too  flattering  portrait  of  the  hero 
of  the  story— a personage  who  has  the 
lime-light  all  to  himself— on  whom  no 
inconvenient  shadows  are  ever  thrown 
—the  hero  as  beheld  by  Sant,  shall  I 
say  ? rather  than  as  beheld  by  Sargent— 
and  then  a further  graceful  idealiza- 
tion, an  attractive  pastel,  you  may  call 
it,  the  lady  he  most  frequently  admired, 
and,  of  the  remainder,  two  or  three 
Kit-Cat  portraits,  a head  and  shoulders 
here,  and  there  a stray  face. 

The  third  and  only  other  form  that  I 
can  call  to  mind  as  common  to  both 
novel  and  short  story,  though  not 
equally  convenient  to  both,  is  the  rare 
form  of  letters.  That  again,  like  any 
other  that  will  not  bear  a prolonged 
strain,  is  oftener  available  for  short 


story  than  for  big  romance.  The  most 
consummate  instance  of  its  employ- 
ment, in  very  lengthy  work,  is  one  in 
which  with  slow  progression  it  serves 
above  all  things  the  purpose  of  minute 
and  searching  analysis — I have  named 
the  book  in  this  line  of  description  of 
it:  I have  named  “Clarissa.”  For  the 
short  story  it  is  used  very  happily  by 
Balzac— who,  though  not  at  first  a 
master  of  sentences,  is  an  instinctive 
master  of  methods — it  is  used  by  him 
in  the  “Memoires  de  Deux  Jeunes 
Mariees.”  And  in  a much  lighter  way, 
of  bright  portraiture,  of  neat  character  - 
ization, it  is  used  by  an  ingenious, 
sometimes  seductive,  writer  of  our 
period,  Marcel  Provost,  in  “Lettres  de 
Femmes.”  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
mix  these  different  forms;  but  for  such 
mixture  we  shall  conclude,  I fancy, 
that  prolonged  fiction  offers  the  best 
opportunity.  Such  mixture  has  its 
dangers  for  the  short  story;  you  risk, 
perhaps,  unity  of  effect.  But  there  are 
short  stories  in  which  monotony  is 
avoided,  and  the  force  of  the  narrative 
is  really  emphasized,  by  some  telling 
lines  from  a letter,  whose  end  or  whose 
beginning  may  be  otherwise  imparted 
to  us. 

I devote  a few  lines  to  but  two  or 
three  of  the  forms  which  by  common 
Consent  are  for  the  short  story  only. 
One  of  them  is  simple  dialogue.  For 
our  generation,  that  has  had  the  fasci- 
nation of  an  experiment— an  experi- 
ment made  perhaps  with  best  success, 
after  all,  in  the  candid  and  brilliant 
fragments  of  that  genuine  humorist, 
Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  The  method  in  most 
hands  has  the  appearance  of  a difficult 
feat.  It  is  one  often— and  so  is  walking 
on  the  slack-wire,  and  the  back-spring 
in  acrobatic  dance.  Of  course  a writer 
must  enjoy  grappling  with  difficulties. 
We  understand  that.  But  the  more 
serious  artist  reflects,  after  a while, 
that  the  unnecessary  difficulty  is  an 
inartistic  encumbrance.  “Why,”  he 
will  ask,  “should  the  story-teller  put  on 
himself  the  fetters  of  the  drama,  to  be 
denied  the  drama’s  opportunities?” 
Pure  dialogue,  we  may  be  sure,  is  apt 
to  be  an  inefficient  means  of  telling  a 
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story,  of  presenting  a character.  There 
may  be  cited  one  great  English  classic 
who  has  employed  the  method — the 
author  of  “Pericles  and  Aspasia,”  of 
that  little  gem  of  conversation  between 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  then,  with  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
austere  and  perfect,  the  character  ex- 
isted already,  and  there  was  no  story  to 
tell.  Pure  dialogue,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  writer,  leaves  al- 
most necessarily  the  problem  unsolved, 
the  work  a fragment.  It  can  scarcely 
be  a means  to  an  end;  though  it  may,  if 
we  like,  be  a permissible  little  end  in 
itself,  a little  social  chatter,  pitched  in 
a high  key,  in  which  one  has  known 
tartness  to  be  mistaken  for  wit.  Thus 
does  “Gyp”  skim  airily  over  the  deep, 
great  sea  of  life.  All  are  shallows  to 
her  vision.  And  as  she  skims  you  feel 
her  lightness.  I prefer  the  adventure 
of  the  diver,  who  knows  what  the 
depths  are,  who  plunges,  and  who  res- 
cues the  pearl. 

Then,  again,  possible,  though  not 
often  desirable  for  the  short  story,  is 
the  diary  form— extracts  from  a diary, 
rather.  Applied  to  work  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  your  result— since  you  would 
necessarily  lack  concentrated  theme— 
your  result  would  be  a chronicle,  not  a 
story.  Applied  to  the  shorter  fiction, 
it  must  be  used  charily,  and  may  then, 

I should  suppose,  be  used  well.  But  I, 
who  used  the  form  in  “The  New 
Marienbad  Elegy”  in  “English  Epi- 
sodes,” what  right  have  I to  say  that 
the  form,  in  the  hands  of  a master, 
allows  a subtle  presentation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  diarist— allows,  in  self- 
revelation, an  irony  along  with  earn- 
estness, a wayward  and  involved 
humor  not  excluding  sympathy?  It  is 
a form  not  easily  received,  not  suffered 
gladly.  It  is  for  the  industrious,  who 
read  a good  thing  twice,  and  for  the 
enlightened,  who  read  it  three  times. 

I throw  out  these  things  only  as  hints; 
we  may  apply  them  where  we  will,  as 
we  think  about  stories.  But  something 
has  yet  to  be  said.  Of  the  two  forms 
already  named  as  generally  unfitted  for 
the  long  novel,  and  fitted  only  now  and 
again  for  the  short  story,  one.  it  will  be 


noticed,  is  all  dialogue;  the  other,  neces- 
sarily, a form  in  which  there  is  no  dia- 
logue at  all.  And  I think  we  find,  upon 
reflection,  the  lighter  work  leans  often- 
est  on  the  one  form;  the  graver  work 
leans  oftenest  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  from  this  we  might  go  on  to 
notice  that  as  far  as  the  short  story  is 
concerned,  most  of  the  finer  and  more 
lasting  work,  though  cast  in  forms 
which  quite  'permit  of  the  dialogue,  has, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  but  little  dialogue 
in  it.  Balzac’s  “La  GrenadiSre”— it  is 
years  since  I read  it;  but  has  it  any 
dialogue  at  all?  Balzac’s  “L’lnterdic- 
tion”— an  extraordinary  presentation  of 
a quaint  functionary,  fossiliferous  and 
secluded,  suddenly  brought  into  contact 
with  people  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
utmost  ability  baffling  their  financial 
intrigue— this  is  certainly  the  most  re- 
markable short  story  ever  written 
about  money— “L’lnterdiction”  has  not 
much  dialogue.  In  “The  Atheist’s 
Mass,”  again— the  short  story  of  such  a 
nameless  pathos— the  piece  which,  more 
even  than  “Eugenie  Grande t”  itself, 
should  be  everybody’s  introduction,  and 
especially  every  woman’s  introduction, 
to  the  genius  of  Balzac:  “La  Messe  de 
l’Athee”  has  no  dialogue.  Coming  to 
our  actual  contemporaries  in  France,  of 
whom  Zola  and  Daudet  must  still,  it  is 
possible,  be  accounted  the  foremost,  it 
is  natural  that  the  more  finished  and 
minute  worker— the  worker  lately 
lamented — should  be  the  one  who  has 
made  the  most  of  the  short  story.  And 
in  this  order  of  his  work— thus  leaving 
out  his  larger  and  most  brilliant  canvas, 
“Froment  Jeune  et  Risler  Aln6” — what 
do  we  more  lastingly  remember  than 
the  brief  and  sombre  narrative  of  “Les 
Deux  Auberges”? — a little  piece  that 
has  no  story  at  all;  but  a “situation”  de- 
picted, and  when  depicted,  left.  There 
is  an  open  country;  leagues  of  Provence; 
a long  stretching  road;  and  on  the  road- 
side opposite  each  other,  two  inns.  The 
older  one  is  silent,  melancholy;  the 
other,  noisy  and  prosperous.  And  the 
landlord  of  the  older  inn  spends  all  his 
time  in  the  newer;  taking  his  pleasure 
there  with  guests  who  were  once  his 
own,  and  with  a handsome  landlady  * 
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who  makes  amends  for  his  departed 
business.  And  in  his  own  inn,  oppo- 
site, a deserted  woman  sits  solitary. 
That  is  all.  But  the  art  of  the  master! 

Now  this  particular  instance  of  a 
pregnant  brevity  reminds  me  that  in 
descriptions  of  landscape  the  very  obli- 
gations of  the  short  story  are  an  advan- 
tage to  its  art.  Nature  in  fiction  re- 
quires to  be  seen,  not  in  endless  detail, 
as  a botanical  or  geographical  study, 
but,  as  in  classic  landscape  composi- 
tion, a noble  glimpse  of  it,  over  a man’s 
shoulder,  under  a man’s  arm.  I know, 
of  course,  that  is  not  the  popular  view. 
There  are  novels  which  have  owed  their 
popularity  to  landscape  written  by  the 
ream.  Coaches  have  been  named  after 
them;  steamboats  have  been  named 
after  them.  I am  not  sure  that,  in 
their  honor,  inaccessible  heights  have 
not  been  scaled  and  virgin  forests 
broken  in  upon,  so  that  somewhere  in 
picturesque  districts  the  front  of  a 
gigantic  hotel  shall  have  inscribed  on 
it  the  title  of  a diffuse  novel. 

But  that  is  not  the  great  way.  The 
great  way,  from  Virgil’s  to  Browning’s, 
is  the  way  of  pregnant  brevity.  And 
where  dialogue  is  employed  in  the  finer 
short  story,  every  line  of  it  is  bound 
to  be  significant.  The  short  story  has 
no  room  for  the  reply  that  is  only  near 
to  being  appropriate,  and  it  deserves 
no  pardon  for  the  word  that  would  not 
have  been  certainly  employed.  It  is  be- 
lieved generally,  and  one  can  well  sup- 
pose that  it  is  true,  that  the  average 
dialogue  of  the  diffuse  novel  is  written 
quickly.  That  is  in  part  because  so 
little  of  it  is  really  dramatic— is  really 
at  all  the  inevitable  word.  But  the 
limited  sentences  in  which,  when  the 
narrator  must  narrate  no  more,  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  described  in  the 
short  story  express  themselves  on  their 
restricted  stage,  need,  if  I dare  assert 
it,  to  be  written  slowly,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, re-read  a score  of  times,  and 
pruned,  and  looked  at  from  without, 
and  surveyed  on  every  side. 

But,  indeed,  of  the  long  story,  as  well 
as  of  the  short,  may  it  not  be  agreed 
that  on  the  whole  the  dialogue  is  apt  to 
be  the  least  successful  thing?  The 
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ordinary  reader,  of  course,  will  not  be 
dramatic  enough  to  notice  its  deficien- 
cies. In  humorous  dialogue,  these  are 
seen  least.  Humorous  dialogue  has  a 
legitimate  license.  You  do  not  ask 
from  it  exactitude;  you  do  not  nail  it 
down.  But  in  serious  dialogue,  the 
dialogue  of  the  critical  moment,  when 
the  fire  of  a little  word  will  kindle  how 
great  a matter,  how  needful  then,  and 
how  rare,  that  the  word  be  the  true 
one!  We  do  not  want  laxity,  inap- 
propriateness, on  the  one  hand;  nor,  on 
the  other,  the  tortured  phraseology  of 
a too  resolute  cleverness.  And  those  of 
us  who  have  a preference— derived,  it 
may  be,  from  the  simpler  generation  of 
Dickens — for  an  unbending  when  it  is 
a question  of  little  matters,  • and,  when 
it  is  a question  of  great  ones,  for  “a 
sincere  large  accent,  nobly  plain” — well! 
there  is  much  of  modern  finessing  we 
are  hardly  privileged  to  understand. 
But  if  one  wants  an  instance,  in  a long 
novel,  in  which  the  sentence  now  said 
at  a white  heat  is  the  result,  inevitable, 
burningly  true  to  life,  of  the  sentence 
that  was  said  just  before,  one  condones 
the  obscurity  that  has  had  its  imita- 
tors, and  pays  one’s  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  insight  of  “Diana  of  the 
Crossways.” 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  short 
story,  the  short  story  shares  with  the 
acted  drama,  and  that  is  the  indis^ 
pensableness  of  compression— the  need 
that  every  sentence  shall  tell— the 
difference  being,  that  in  the  acted 
drama  it  must  tell  for  the  moment, 
it  must  tell  till  it  is  found  out. 
and  in  the  short  story  it  must  tell  for 
at  least  a modest  eternity,  and  some- 
thing more,  if  that  be  possible — for  if  a 
“fortnight  is  eternity”  upon  the  stock 
exchange,  a literary  eternity  is,  perhaps, 
forty  years. 

Of  course  the  short  story,  like  all 
other  fiction  to  be  read,  does  not  share 
the  other  difficulties  of  the  acted  drama 
—above  all,  the  disadvantage  which 
drags  the  acted  drama  down— the  dis- 
advantage of  appealing  to,  at  all 
events  of  having  to  give  sops  to,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  gallery  and 
stalls;  an  audience  so  incongruous  that 
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it  lies  outside  the  power  of  literature 
to  weld  it  really  together.  In  the  con- 
temporary theatre,  in  some  of  the  very 
cleverest  of  our  acted  dramas,  the  char- 
acters are  frequently  doing,  not  what 
the  man  of  intuition,  and  the  man  who 
remembers  life,  knows  that  they  would 
do,  but  that  which  they  must  do  to 
conciliate  the  dress  circle,  to  entertain 
me  pit,  to  defer  not  too  long  the  gentle 
chuckle  with  which  the  “average  sen- 
bual  man”  receives  the  assurance  that 
it  is  a delusion  to  suppose  our  world 
contains  any  soul,  even  a woman’s  soul, 
that  is  higher  and  purer  than  his.  To 
such  temptations  the  writer  of  the  short 
story  is  not  even  exposed,  if  he  be  will- 
ing to  conceive  of  his  art  upon  exalted 
lines,  to  offer  carefully  the  best  of  his 
reflection,  in  a form  of  durable  and 
chosen  grace,  or,  by  a less  conscious, 
perhaps,  but  not  less  fruitful,  husband- 
ing of  his  resources,  to  give  us,  sooner 
or  later,  some  first-hand  study  of  hu- 
man emotion,  “gotten,”  as  William 
Watson  says,  “of  the  immediate  soul.” 
But  again,  contrasting  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  his  brother,  the  dramatist, 
the  writer  of  short  stories  must,  even 
at  the  best,  know  himself  denied 
the  dramatist’s  crowning  advantage— 
which  is  the  thrill  of  actual  human 
presence. 

I have  not  presumed,  except  inci- 
dentally and  by  way  of  illustration,  to 
sit  in  rapid  judgment,  and  award  im- 
pertinently blame  or  praise  to  the  most 
or  the  least  prominent  of  those  who 
are  writing  short  stories  to-day.  Even 
an  occasional  grappler  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a task  is  not  generally  its 
best  critic.  He  will  criticise  from  the 
inside,  now  and  then,  and  so,  although 
you  ought  to  have  from  him,  now  and 
again,  at  least — what  I know,  neverthe- 
less, that  I may  not  have  given— illumi- 
nating commentary,  you  cannot  have 
final  judgment.  Of  the  art  of  painting, 
where  skill  of  hand  and  sense  of  power 
count  for  so  much  more  than  intellect, 
this  is  especially  true.  It  is  true,  more 
or  less,  of  music — in  spite  of  exceptions 
as  notable  as  Schumann  and  Berlioz:  al- 
most perfect  critics  of  the  very  art  that 
they  produced.  It  is  true— though  in  a 


less  degree— of  creative  literature.  We 
leave  this  point,  to  write  down,  before 
stopping,  one  word  about  tendencies. 

Among  the  better  writers,  one  ten- 
dency of  the  day  is  to  devote  a greater 
care  to  the  art  of  expression— to  an  un- 
broken continuity  of  excellent  and 
varied  style.  The  short  story,  much 
more  than  the  long  one,  makes  this 
thing  possible  to  men  who  may  not 
claim  to  be  geniuses,  but  who,  if  we  are 
to  respect  them  at  all,  must  claim  to  be 
artists.  And  yet,  in  face  of  the  indif- 
ference of  so  much  of  our  public  here 
to  anything  we  can  call  style — in  face, 
actually,  of  a strange  insensibility  to  it 
—the  attempt,  wherever  made,  is  a 
courageous  one.  This  insensibility- 
how  does  it  come  about? 

It  comes  about,  in  honest  truth, 
partly  because  that  instrument  of  art, 
our  English  tongue,  in  which  the  verse 
of  Gray  was  written,  and  the  prose  of 
Landor  and  Sterne,  is  likewise  the 
necessary  vehicle  in  which,  every  morn- 
ing of  our  lives,  we  ask  for  something 
at  breakfast.  If  we  all  of  us  had  to  de- 
mand breakfast  by  making  a rude 
drawing  of  a coffee-pot,  we  should  un- 
derstand, beforfe  long— the  quickness  of 
the  French  intelligence  on  that  matter 
being  unfortunately  denied  us— the 
man  in  the  street  would  understand, 
that  writing,  as  much  as  painting,  is  an 
art  to  be  acquired,  and  an  art  in  whose 
technical  processes  one  is  bound  to  take 
pleasure.  And,  perhaps,  another  rea- 
son is  the  immense  diffusion  nowadays 
of  superficial  education;  so  that  the 
election  of  a book  to  the  honors  of  quick 
popularity  is  decided  by  those,  pre- 
cisely, whose  minds  are  least  trained 
for  the  exercise  of  that  suffrage.  What 
is  elected  is  too  often  the  work  which 
presents  at  a first  reading  everything 
that  it  presents  at  all.  I remember 
Mr.  Browning  once  saying,  d propos  of 
such  a matter,  “What  has  a cow  to 
do  with  nutmegs?”  He  explained  it 
was  a German  proverb.  Is  it?  Or  is 
it  German  only  in  the  way  of  “Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese?”  Anyhow, 
things  being  as  they  are,  all  the  more 
honor  to  such  younger  people  as,  in  the 
face  of  indifference,  remember  that 
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their  instrument  of  English  language  is 
a quite  unequalled  instrument  of  art. 

Against  this  happy  tendency  one  has 
to  set— in  regard  at  least  to  some  of 
them — tendencies  less  admirable.  For, 
whilst  the  only  kind  of  work  that  has  a 
chance  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
Sainte-Beuve’s  “severe  To-morrow”  is 
work  that  is  original,  individual,  sin- 
cere, is  it  not  a pity,  because  of 
another’s  sudden  success,  to  be  unremit- 
tingly occupied  with  the  exploitation  of 
one  particular  world— to  paint  for  ever, 
say,  in  violent  and  garish  hue,  or  in 
deep  shades  through  which  no  light  can 
struggle,  the  life  of  the  gutter? — to 
paint  it,  too,  with  that  distorted  “real- 
ism” which  witnesses  upon  the  part  of 
its  practitioners  to  one  thing  only , a pro- 
found conviction  of  the  ugly!  I talk,  of 
course,  not  of  the  short  stories  of  the 
penetrating  observer,  but  of  those  of 
the  dyspeptic  pessimist,  whose  pessi- 
mism, where  it  is  not  the  pose  of  the 
contortionist — adopted  with  an  eye  to  a 
sensational  success  of  journalism,  to  a 
commercial  effect — is  hysteria,  an  imi- 
tative malady,  a malady  of  the  mind. 
The  profession  of  the  literary  pessimist 
is  already  overcrowded;  and  if  I name 
two  writers  who,  though  in  different 
degrees,  have  avoided  the  temptation  to 
join  it— if  I name  one  who  knows 
familiarly  the  cheery  as  well  as  the 
more  sombre  side  of  Cockney  char- 
acter and  life,  Mr.  Henry  Nevinson,  the 
author  of  the  remarkable  short  stories 
“Neighbors  of  Ours,”  and  then  again  a 
more  accepted  student  of  a sordid  ex- 
istence—Mr.  George  Gissing,  in  “Hu- 
man Odds  and  Ends”  especially— I name 
them  but  as  such  instances  as  I am 
privileged  to  know,  of  a profoundly  ob- 
servant and  relatively  an  unbiassed 
treatment  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  have  elected  to  deal. 

In  France,  in  the  short  story,  we  may 
easily  notice,  the  uglier  forms  of  “Real- 
ism” are  wearing  themselves  out.  “Le 
soleil  de  France,”  said  Gluck  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  “le  soleil  de  France  donne  du 
genie”  And  the  genius  that  it  gives 
cannot  long  be  hopeless  and  sombre. 
It  leaves  the  obscure  wood  and  tangled 
by-path,  it  makes  for  the  open  road: 


“la  route  claire  et  droite”— the  phrase  is 
M.  Poincarre’s — “la  route  claire  et  droite 
oil  marche  le  genie  Frangais.”  Straight 
and  clear,  generally,  was  the  road  fol- 
lowed—the  road  sometimes  actually  cut 
—by  the  unresting  talent  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  the  writer  of  a hundred 
short  stories,  which,  for  the  world  of 
his  day  at  least,  went  far  beyond 
Charles  Nodier’s  earlier  delicacy  and 
Champfleury’s  wit.  But  somehow, 
upon  De  Maupassant’s  whole  nature 
and  temperament  the  curse  of  pessi- 
mism lay.  To  deviate  into  cheeriness 
he  must  deal  with  the  virtues  of  the 
declassees— undoubtedly  an  interesting 
theme— he  must  deal  with  them  as  in 
the  famous  “Maison  Tellier,”  an  ebulli- 
tion of  scarcely  cynical  comedy,  fuller 
much  of  real  humanity  than  De  Gon- 
court’s  sordid  document,  “La  Fille 
Elisa.”  But  that  was  an  exception. 
De  Maupassant  was  pessimist  gener- 
ally, because,  master  of  an  amazing 
talent,  he  refreshed  himself  never  in 
any  rarefied  air;  and  the  vista  of  the 
spirit  was  denied  him.  His  reputation 
he  should  more  or  less  keep;  but  his 
school— the  school  in  which  a few  even 
of  our  own  juvenile  and  imitative 
writers  prattled  the  accents  of  a hope- 
less materialism— his  school,  I fancy, 
will  be  crowded  no  more.  For,  with  an 
observation  scarcely  less  keen,  and  in- 
finitely more  judicial,  M.  Ren6  Bazin 
treats,  to-day,  themes,  we  need  not  say 
more  “legitimate”— since  much  may  be 
legitimate— but  at  least  more  accept- 
able. And  then  again  with  a style  of 
which  De  Maupassant,  direct  and 
vigorous  as  was  his  own,  must  have 
envied  even  the  clarity,  and,  of  course, 
the  subtler  charm,  a master  draughts- 
man of  ecclesiastic  and  bookworm,  of 
the  neglected  genius  of  the  provincial 
town  (some  poor  devil  of  a small  pro- 
fessor), and  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
shopkeeper,  and  the  Sous-Pr6fet’s  wife 
—I  hope  I am  describing  M.  Anatole 
France— looks  out  on  the  contemporary 
world  with  a vision  humane  and  genial, 
sane  and  wide.  Pessimism,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  only  natural— can  only  be  ex- 
cusable—to  those  who  are  still  bowed 
down  by  the  immense  responsibility  of 
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youth.  It  was  a great  poet  who,  writ- 
ing of  one  of  his  peers— a man  of  ma- 
ture life— declared  of  him,  not  “he  mopes 
picturesquely,”  but  “he  knows  the 
world,  firm,  quiet  and  gay.”  To  such  a 
writer— only  to  such  a writer— is  pos- 
sible a happy  comedy;  and  possible, 
besides,  a true  and  an  august  vision  of 
profounder  things!  And  that  is  the 
spirit  to  wnich  the  short  story,  at  its 
best,  will  certainly  return. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
THE  SPANISH  BULL-FIGHT  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  town  of  Narbonne  six  gendarmes 
stand  across  a narrow  street;  it  is  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  the  Narbonnais  are 
out  in  force.  “Not  this  way,”  say  the 
gendarmes.  The  citizens  go  that  way, 
nevertheless,  the  officers  vainly  trying  to 
stop  them  by  frantic  dashes  on  the 
crowd. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asks  a young 
man  with  the  badge  of  a French  tour- 
ing-club on  his  cap  and  a British  accent 
on  his  tongue. 

“Don’t  know,”  says  the  gendarme. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asks  the  for- 
eigner of  half  a dozen  citizens  in  turn. 

None  of  them  knew  anything,  except 
that  the  gendarmes  have  blocked  the 
street,  which  is  sufficiently  evident.  At 
last  a shop-keeper  comes  to  his  door. 

“What’s  the  fuss  about?”  says  the 
foreigner. 

“It’s  a Cabinet  minister,”  says  the 
shop-keeper. 

“Which  of  them?” 

“Don’t  know;  but  he’s  going  to  lunch 
with  the  mayor  and  make  a political 
speech  afterwards.” 

The  gendarmes  pause  in  their  absurd 
attempt  to  clear  the  street,  and  wipe 
their  brows.  The  mayor  and  the  minis- 
ter are  understood  to  be  at  their  soup; 
and  the  crowd  strolls  on  in  peace. 

On  a hoarding  close  by  are  two  bills. 
One  is  a proclamation  by  the  mayor— a 
plain  black  and  white  document,  as  be- 
fits the  severity  of  the  law— bidding  the 
populace  obey  the  gendarmes  and  avoid 


certain  thoroughfares  on  this  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  say  nothing  about  the 
minister.  The  other  bill  is  a flaring  col- 
ored announcement  that  while  the  min- 
ister is  taking  his  lunch  and  preaching 
politics  (these  are  not  exactly  the  words 
used)  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
country  will  be  defied  in  the  public 
arena.  Six  magnificent  bulls  will  be 
fought  in  the  Spanish  fashion  by  the  re- 
nowned Jarana,  matador  de  cartel,  and 
Colon,  matador  de  tofos , with  four 
picadors,  seven  hander iller os,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  gang  complete. 

Bent  on  seeing  what  the  south  of 
France  has  adopted  as  its  national  sport, 
the  foreigner  asks  his  way  to  the  bull- 
ring.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  he 
finds  a large  oval  structure  of  naked 
boards,  about  thirty  feet  high,  a feeble 
imitation  of  the  Colosseum.  Within, 
fourteen  tiers  of  plank  seats  provide  ac- 
commodation for  six  thousand  specta- 
tors; but  thisi  afternoon  scarcely  four 
thousand  are  present,  in  spite  of  the 
rare  Spanish  sport  guaranteed  by  the 
manager,  who  is  discovered  chatting  in 
friendliest  style  with  the  police  on  duty 
at  the  entrance.  Four  thousand  tickets, 
the  lowest  costing  half-a-crown  and  the 
highest  eight  shillings,  bring  in  a very 
tidy  sum;  but  the  Spanish  heroes  require 
a fee  of  £200  or  £240  for  an  afternoon’s 
exhibition  of  their  prowess,  and  the 
manager  is  dissatisfied. 

“It  is  too  bad,”  says  a commiserating 
friend;  “that  affair  of  the  minister  is  a 
nuisance.” 

“What,”  says  the  foreigner,  “are  peo- 
ple afraid  to  come  because  the  minister 
is  in  town?” 

“No,  indeed;  why  should  they  be 
afraid?  But  they  stay  about  the  streets 
to  see  him.  Think  of  it — staying  away 
from  a bull-fight  to  see  a mere  min- 
ister!” 

The  sun  beats  hotly  down  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  spectators,  only  the  higher- 
priced  seats  being  covered  in.  A little 
brass  band  plays  in  a spiritless  fashion 
at  one  end  of  the  arena,  and  can  scarcely 
be  heard  at  the  other.  Punctually  at 
three  the  audience  breaks  out  in  a storm 
of  whistling  and  stamping.  “They 
would  be  more  patient  in  your  country,” 
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says  a friendly  Frenchman;  but  the  for- 
eigner does  not  seem  very  sure  about  it. 

At  the  Imperial  end  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, so  to  speak,  a dozen  seats  are 
railed  off  from  the  rest,  and  the  barrier 
is  entwined  with  ribbon  of  the  national 
colors.  In  this  Republican  royal  box  a 
stately  individual  presently  appears, 
wearing  a three-colored  rosette  and 
brimming  over  with  official  importance. 
The  whistling  turns  into  cheers,  the  dis- 
pirited bandsmen  grumble  through  the 
“Marseillaise,”  and  the  official  person- 
age, bowing  with  much  gravity,  gives 
the  signal  for  the  show  to  begin. 

A door  under  the  band-stand  flies 
open,  and  a couple  of  white  horses  can- 
ter into  the  arena.  The  riders  are 
cloaked  in  black  velvet,  and  ostrich 
plumes  dance  above  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats.  Heralded  by  these  orna- 
mental cavaliers,  the  renowned  Jarana 
marches  in,  clad  in  purple  and  loaded 
with  gilt  embroidery.  Colon,  his  young 
companion— the  Spoiled  Child,  as  he  is 
affectionately  styled  in  the  bull-ring— is 
even  more  gorgeous  in  light  blue  and 
silver.  Half-a-dozen  more  of  these  but- 
terfly footmen,  gaudy  in  tinselled  red, 
green  and  blue,  are  followed  at  a re- 
spectful distance  by  a group  of  trim 
young  attendants  in  clean  white  trousers 
and  scarlet  jackets.  Bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession  ride  three  picadors, 
in  dark  jackets  and  buff  leather  trou- 
sers, holding  their  lances  aloft  and  try- 
ing to  manoeuvre  their  horses  with  some 
show  of  animation.  The  unfortunate 
animals  have  their  bellies  covered  with 
leather;  but  nothing  short  of  a full  suit 
of  armor  would  cover  their  miserable 
bones,  and  not  even  that  could  hide  their 
senile  debility  and  woful  lack  of  spirit. 

The  procession  marches  round  the 
ring;  the  black-plumed  cavaliers  ride 
out  by  the  way  they  came  in;  the  red- 
jackets  leap  over  the  five-foot  palisade 
into  the  alley  between  the  arena  and  the 
spectators,  and  only  the  combatants  re- 
main. Once  more  the  gate  flies  open.  A 
little  brown  bull,  named  Artillero,  comes 
in  at  a brisk  trot,  and  makes  straight  for 
the  nearest  horse.  Being  received  by  a 
prick  of  the  rider’s  lance,  the  bull  sheers 
off  instantly  to  the  next  horse,  and  then, 


feeling  a spear-head  again  in  his  skin, 
charges  away  across  the  arena  to  where 
the  third  picador  awaits  him.  The  spear 
misses,  and  Artillero  plunges  his  horns 
into  the  quivering  flesh  of  the  passive 
animal  before  him.  Rider  and  steed  are 
hurled  to  the  ground;  the  man  jumps  up 
unhurt,  but  the  horse  lies  in  silent  agony 
and  the  sand  is  soaked  with  blood.  The 
red- jackets  crowd  around  and  belabor 
the  poor  brute  till  it  struggles  into  a 
standing  posture  and  is  beaten  out  of  the 
arena  on  three  legs,  the  fourth  hanging 
loose  and  helpless  under  a streaming- 
shoulder.  Meanwhile  the  bull,  after 
standing  a few  moments  in  doubt,  has 
made  up  his  mind  for  a fresh  attack  on 
his  original  foe.  The  horse  has  now  just 
sense  enough  to  be  afraid,  and  tries  to 
fly;  but  a couple  of  red-jackets  hold  and 
flog  it  till  the  swiftly-lowered  horns 
come  within  striking  distance.  Then 
the  picador  digs  his  lance  into  the  assail- 
ant’s body,  and,  although  Artillero  is 
getting  his  blood  up  and  gores  the 
horse  again  and  again,  repeated  spear- 
ings  drive  him  off  before  serious  injury 
is  done. 

So  far  the  bull  has  ignored  his  human 
foes;  but  now  the  horses  are  led  back  to 
their  stable  and  the  i)anderilleros  force 
the  fighting.  Fighting,  indeed,  is 
scarcely  the  word  to  use;  the  men  are 
unarmed,  nor  do  weapons  seem  to  be 
required.  Rushing  in  front  of  the  bull, 
Antonio  waves  an  old  red  cape,  and  the 
animal  rushes  blindly  at  it,  though  the 
man  himself  is  completely  exposed. 
Garcia  dashes  forward  while  Antonio 
takes  to  flight,  and  Jos6  follows  suit  as 
soon  as  the  bull  has  freed  its  horns  from 
Garcia’s  cape.  So  the  game  goes  on  for 
several  minutes— a graceful  show,  this 
second  act,  if  only  you  can  forget  the 
brutality  of  the  first.  A judging  eye 
and  nimble  foot  are  more  than  a match 
for  uncalculating  force.  If  one  man 
slips,  which  scarcely  ever  happens,  an- 
other flashes  in  to  the  rescue;  and  the 
animal  never  follows  up  an  advantage, 
never  fails  to  be  distracted  by  the  new- 
comer’s flaunting  rag.  The  danger  to 
life  or  limb  is  of  the  slightest. 

The  Narbonnais,  however,  have  not 
turned  out  in  their  thousands  to  see  a 
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graceful  game.  It  is  blood  they  want — 
blood  and  danger.  Cries  of  Pique!  Pique! 
Pique!  go  up  on  every  side.  Jarana, 
who  has  been  watching  the  play  from  a 
bench  or  step  projecting  from  the  sides 
of  the  arena,  now  picks  up  a pair  of 
arrow-like  darts,  the  shafts  feathered  all 
the  way  along  with  colored  paper,  and 
walks  boldly  towards  the  bull.  The 
cape-men  fall  back  a little  space,  but 
hover  around  in  case  of  need.  The  bull 
lowers  his  head  and  rushes  at  the  purple 
apparition.  Jarana  holds  his  weapons 
aloft  till  the  beast  is  almost  on  him,  and 
then  with  a rapid  downward  sweep  of 
the  arms  he  drives  both  darts  into  the 
shaggy  skin  and  jumps  aside.  The 
barbed  arrow-heads  stick  fast  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  crowd  is  noisily  delighted 
as,  smarting  with  pain  and  worried  by 
the  rustling  of  the  darts,  Artillero  at- 
tempts to  shake  them  off.  For  a few 
moments  he  nervously  paws  the  ground, 
thereby  increasing  the-  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, and  then  dashes  in  sudden  fury 
into  the  midst  of  the  footmen.  The  play 
of  the  capes  is  faster  now  than  before, 
and  the  bull  is  not  quite  so  easily  baf- 
fled. Again  and  again  he  drives  his  tor- 
mentors vaulting  out  of  the  ring,  and 
before  one  headlong  charge  the  men  are 
leaping  the  fence  in  all  directions  like  a 
flight  of  gaudy  grasshoppers.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  Spoiled  Child,  left  al- 
most alone  in  the  arena,  to  show  his 
mettle.  The  light-blue  matador  and  the 
dark-brown  bull  rush  straight  at  each 
other.  Down  goes  the  shaggy  head;  the 
man  pulls  up  short,  steadies  himself  for 
a fraction  of  a second,  lets  fly  his  darts, 
and  flashes  away  to  the  fence.  The 
maddened  bull  springs  after  him,  flings 
himself  at  the  barrier,  and  nearly  gets 
his  forefeet  over.  Pushed  back  by  a 
red- jacket  in  the  alley,  the  beast  turns 
sharply  on  Jarana,  who  has  come  up  be- 
hind, and  hunts  him  across  the  arena. 
There  is  not  a yard  between  them  when 
the  chase  begins— not  a foot  when  the 
man  bounds  up  at  the  fence.  His  legs 
are  still  hanging  on  the  wrong  side  when 
the  horns  drive  hard  at  them.  Caught, 
surely!  No,  the  bull  has  missed;  the  aim 
was  too  low;  and  by  a desperate  jerk  to 
one  side  the  fugitive  avoids  the  second 


blow  and  drags  his  limbs  out  of 
danger. 

Artillero  now  loses  heart.  He  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  four  barbed  in- 
struments tugging  at  his  raw  flesh. 
The  banderilleros  flit  round  him  closer 
and  closer,  like  the  flies  round  a dying 
tiger.  When  the  capes  flutter  right  in 
his  face  he  plunges  forward  and  makes 
the  human  insects  dodge  their  cleverest; 
but  nothing  can  draw  him  on  for  more 
than  a step  or  two.  The  sport  drags, 
and  the  crowd  loses  patience.  It  is  time 
for  the  final  act.  The  purple  champion 
advances  with  a sword  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a muleta,  a stick  with  a 
bright  red  square  of  silk  waving  from 
it.  Artillero  braces  himself  for  a last 
effort,  and  charges  at  the  muleta. 
Jarana  leaps  from  side  to  side  till  he 
sees  his  change,  and  then  with  a skilful 
pass  drives  the  sword  into  the  animal’s 
shoulder.  The  victim  staggers  to  one 
side  of  the  arena  and  falls  on  his  knees. 
The  puntillero  now  steps  up,  drives  his 
dagger  into  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  spinal 
cord.  Without  a sound  the  brave  Artil- 
lero rolls  over,  limp  and  dead.  A rope 
is  fastened  to  his  horns,  and  a pair  of 
dray-horses  drag  him  around  the  ring 
and  out  by  the  gate  through  which  he 
entered  so  briskly  twenty  minutes  ago. 
The  victorious  swordsman  swaggers 
round  the  arena  too,  while  the  band 
plays  something  meant  to  be  lively,  and 
the  crowd  gives  vent  to  heterogeneous 
applause.  Some  enthusiasts  fling  down 
at  Jarana’ s feet  their  caps  and  canes, 
and  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  till  with 
a bow  and  a smile  he  throws  the  prop- 
erty back;  others  toss  him  cigars,  which 
he  carries  off  in  his  pocket. 

‘What  do  you  think  of  it?”  asks  the 
friendly  Frenchman,  looking  round  at 
the  foreigner  with  a curious  smile. 

“Brutal,”  says  the  foreigner. 

“Well,”  the  Frenchman  says,  “I  really 
don’t  approve  of  it.  Yet  you  see  the 
men  are  in  little  danger.’’ 

“I  wish  they  were,”  mutters  the 
Briton. 

“Yes?  to  tell  the  truth,  so  do  I.  The 
first  time  I saw  a bull-fight  there  was  a 
man  gored  to  death,  and  I often  find 
myself  wishing — well,  the  sport  seems 
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tame  when  nothing  of  that  kind  hap- 
pens.” 

“I  was  only  thinking  it  would  serve 
the  men  right  for  torturing  the  other 
animals,”  the  Briton  explains. 

“Oh!  Well,  no  doubt  it  is  a little  cruel 
to  the  bull;  but  you  know  he  is  a fight- 
ing animal,  and  after  all  it  only  lasts 
twenty  minutes.” 

“It’s  bad  enough  for  the  bull;  but  do 
you  call  that  wretched  horse  a fighting 
animal?  It  would  not  be  fit  to  face  a 
dog.” 

“Ah,  there  you  are  right;  there  I have 
nothing  to  say.” 

“Does  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  every 
Sunday?” 

“Yes,  every  Sunday,  and  in  a dozen 
towns.  I belong  to  Nimes.  You  know 
the  grand  Roman  amphitheatre  there? 
Well,  six  or  seven  years  ago  that  was 
only  a historical  monument.  But,  as  we 
say,  Vorgane  cree  la  fonction.  One  day 
an  enterprising  manager  thought  he 
could  make  a great  stroke  by  re-opening 
the  arena  for  gladiatorial  games.  The 
old-fashioned  gladiators  were  all  dead 
hundreds  of  years  ago;  and  as  for  the 
modern  gladiators  that  you  worship  in 
England  and  America,  our  people  would 
not  like  to  see  men  smashing  each  other 
with  their  fists.  So  the  manager  adver- 
tised a bull-fight  instead;  and  now  it  is 
all  the  rage.  The  Spanish  fighters  are 
the  favorites,  but  plenty  of  Frenchmen 
have  learned  the  business  already,  and 
their  fees  are  not  so  high.” 

“And  the  law  can  do  nothing?” 

“The  law  does  nothing,  whatever  it 
can  do.  Look  at  this.”  He  pulled  a 
newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  and  pointed 
to  this  paragraph:— 

At  Toulouse  last  Sunday  the  commis- 
sary who  was  present  at  the  course  de 
taureaux  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it. 
When  it  was  over  he  hastened  to  congrat- 
ulate Litri:  “My  compliments,  caballero; 
you  have  been  superb,  and  I hope  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again 
in  the  plaza  of  Toulouse.  Allow  me  to 
shake  your  hand.  And  now,  maestro,  you 
will  forgive  me  if  I am  compelled  to  fulfil 
the  duties,  too  often  painful,  of  my  office; 

I mean  the  proc&s  verbal  that  the  law  de- 
mands. It  is  nothing  much — a pure  for- 


mality, which  will  have  no  unpleasant 
consequences  for  you.”  The  matador  has 
departed,  and  the  manager  will  pay  the 
fine.  This  is  ridiculous.  If  bull-fights 
are  only  prohibited  as  a matter  of  form,  it 
is  useless  to  leave  a law  in  existence 
which  is  broken  every  Sunday  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  towns  of  France,  under  the 
benevolent  eye  of  authority  and  presided 
over  by  legislators. 

The  gates  re-open  and  two  horsemen 
appear.  One  is  as  evil-looking  a Sikes 
as  ever  went  to  the  gallows.  As  a rule 
the  bull-fighting  physiognomy  is  hard 
enough;  but  this  fellow’s  features  are  a 
picture  of  villainy.  Colon  is  also  an  ex- 
ception, but  in  the  other  direction,  re- 
fined in  feature  and  aristocratic  in  bear- 
ing. But  here  comes  the  bull. 

“Ah,”  says  the  shrill  voice  of  a little 
boy  in  a back  seat,  “the  bull  is  white. 
What  luck!  Now  we  can  see  the  blood!” 

The  lady  on  the  foreigner’s  right 
looks  round  and  smiles,  but  quickly 
turns  back  to  fasten  her  eyes  on  the  fig- 
ures in  the  arena.  Not  a stab  will  she 
miss,  not  a drop  of  blood;  her  fascinated 
gaze  follows  every  movement  as  keenly 
as  if  her  soul  was  at  stake;  her  exclama- 
tions of  delight  at  a good  stroke  and  dis- 
gust at  a bad  one  are  as  eager  as  if  her 
lover  was  in  the  ring. 

The  white  bull  trots  forward  and 
knocks  over  Sikes’s  horse;  ninepins 
could  hardly  be  easier.  The  truculent 
rider  sprawls  on  his  back  and  roars  for 
someone  to  pick  him  up.  This  is  done 
without  risk,  for  the  bull,  disdaining  to 
gore  a fallen  foe,  is  already  attacking  the 
other  horse.  The  first  blow  of  the  horns 
is  a heavy  one.  “(7’es#  bien!”  says  the 
lady  between  her  clenched  teeth;  she 
cares  little  for  this  picador,  at  any  rate, 
and  less  for  the  horse.  The  spearsman 
prevents  the  next  onslaught,  and  the 
third,  and  the  fourth,  till  the  bull,  with 
three  streams  of  blood  pouring  down  his 
side,  turns  round  in  search  of  easier 
prey.  The  horse  that  was  knocked  over 
is  on  his  feet  again  now,  but  Sikes  can- 
not make  him  budge  a step  forward,  and 
it  is  all  the  attendants  can  do  to  keep 
him  from  bolting.  The  equestrian  part 
of  the  business,  never  more  than  per- 
functory with  such  animals,  has  become 
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ridiculous,  and  the  picadors  ride  slowly 
off  the  scene.  There  is  some  delay  in 
opening  the  gate,  and  while  Sikes  is 
waiting  to  get  out,  the  bull  rushes  after 
him  and  attacks  the  horse  in  rear. 
With  a spasm  of  energy  the  poor  old 
beast  kicks  out  behind,  and  for  a mo- 
ment there  is  a brisk  encounter  of  horns 
and  hoofs.  At  last  the  assailant  is 
drawn  off  by  a flourish  of  mantles,  and 
for  ten  minutes  the  banderilleros  flit 
hither  and  thither,  the  disconcerted  bull 
plunging  first  a few  steps  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  a few  steps  in  another,  driving 
his  tormentors  over  the  fence,  but  never 
catching  one.  Some  of  them  make  a 
stand  while  they  deliver  volleys  of  ban- 
der Mas,  as  the  paper-feathered  darts  are 
called,  till  the  bull  has  half  a dozen  of 
the  barbed  heads  sticking  in  his  flesh 
and  tearing  his  nerves  as  he  dashes  from 
side  to  side.  The  light-blue  swordsman 
bounds  in  front,  and  strikes;  but  only  the 
skin  is  pierced  and  the  weapon  is  whirled 
in  the  air,  while  the  muleta  is  torn  out  of 
the  matador's  hand  and  trampled  in  the 
dust.  After  a little  risky  manoeuvring, 
in  the  course  of  which  a friendly  ban- 
derillero  is  hissed  for  helping  Colon  with 
a cape,  the  Spoiled  Child  makes  another 
thrust.  The  blow  is  not  strong  enough, 
and  the  animal  carries  the  sword  around, 
sticking  half  out  of  his  body— a ghastly 
decoration— till  he  happens  to  run 
against  the  palisade.  A red- jacket 
reaches  over,  pulls  the  weapon  from  the 
wound  and  restores  it  to  the  shame-faced 
matador.  A third  time  Colon  advances, 
and  by  a supreme  effort  drives  his  sword 
up  to  the  hilt  in  the  enemy’s  shoulder. 
Murmurs  of  discontent  change  suddenly 
to  rapturous  applause.  The  bull  stands 
dazed  and  shaking.  The  light-blue  fig- 
ure walks  right  up  to  him,  and  tries  in 
every  possible  way  to  provoke  an  expir- 
ing flash  of  anger,  even  kneeling  un- 
armed in  bravado  before  him.  It  is  no 
use;  the  senseless  body  rolls  over  on  the 
sand,  and  the  puntillero's  knife  is  not 
required. 

When  the  victim  has  been  dragged 
around  in  the  dust  and  the  cheering  has 
died  away,  the  amiable  Frenchman  and 
indigDant  foreigner  take  up  the  thread 
of  their  conversation  again.  But  her 


ladyship  on  the  right,  after  a contemptu- 
ous preliminary  sniff,  feels  that  she  can 
no  longer  leave  the  defence  of  her  favor- 
ite sport  to  such  a lukewarm  champion. 
The  only  argument  that  occurs  to  her  is 
the  tu  quoque , but  she  plies  it  for  all  it  is 
worth. 

“You  have  a game  called  football,  is  it 
not?  Yes,  I have  heard  of  it.  A brave 
toreador  told  me  all  about  it.  He  went 
to  Mexico,  following  his  profession,  and 
coming  home  by  New  York  he  visited  the 
arena  there.  He  saw  two  crowds  of 
men,  pretending  to  run  after  a ball, 
knocking  one  another  down  and  throw- 
ing themselves  on  each  other  mountains 
high.  Twelve  men  were  wounded  that 
day,  and  two  of  them  so  horribly  that 
they  could  not  play  again.  Now  that  is 
shocking,  that  is  cruel!  Bull-fighting  is 

not  cruel;  it  shocks  nobody  but  a ” 

In  her  momentary  pause  the  foreigner 
saves  her  from  an  indiscretion.  “Yes,” 
he  says,  “accidents  happen  now  and  then 
at  football,  but  those  who  suffer  have 
gone  into  the  game  with  their  eyes  open. 
Here  the  men  seem  to  be  safe  enough, 

but  the  horses— and  even  the  bulls ” 

Her  lip  curls  scornfully.  “Do  you  not 
use  animals  for  your  sport,  then?  Do 
you  not  keep  deer,  and  hares,  and  foxes, 
and  pigeons,  just  to  get  pleasure  by 
hunting  them,  though  none  of  them  have 
power  to  defend  themselves?  I suppose 
that  is  what  you  call  fair  play!  The 
toreador  says  you  are  very  fond  of  fair 
play.” 

The  foreigner  seems  a little  uneasy, 
but  he  is  valiantly  beginning  to  reply 
when  the  third  bull  comes  pacing  in  and 
saves  him  the  trouble.  Malatin  is 
brown,  like  Artillero — the  brown  of  an 
American  buffalo — and,  like  each  of  his 
predecessors,  has  a gay  rosette  pinned 
on  the  nape  of  his  neck.  He  finds  three 
horses  in  the  arena;  but  one  of  them 
turns  tail  at  once,  and  after  a few  min- 
utes all  three,  having  covered  themselves 
with  shame,  are  hooted  into  the  outer 
darkness.  The  banderilleros  flit  their 
fastest,  for  the  bull  is  the  liveliest  of  the 
afternoon  and  is  bent  on  mischief.  Over 
the  fence  they  fly  in  headlong  haste,  and 
warily  they  climb  back.  Under  the  cries 
of  Pique!  the  lad  in  blue  dashes  in  among 
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the  fluttering1  cape-men,  but  as  often  as 
he  poises  himself  for  a throw  he  is 
driven  to  sudden  flight.  At  last  he  lets 
the  weapons  fly,  but  only  one  gets  home 
and  Malatin  speedily  shakes  it  out.  The 
next  throw  has  better  luck— one  of  the 
darts  sticks  firm  and  fast— and  presently 
Jarana  drives  in  a well-directed  pair. 

The  pace  is  too  hot  to  last.  The  fiery 
Malatin  halts,  with  tongue  out,  panting 
hard  and  bellowing  with  baffled  wrath. 
Jarana  seizes  the  sword  and  marches 
confidently  up  to  the  bull;  too  confi- 
dently, as  he  soon  finds  out,  for  there  is 
vigor  in  the  wild  beast  yet,  and  with  all 
the  champion’s  nerve  he  dares  not  make 
a stand  for  victory.  A pretty  piece  of 
dodging  and  doubling  brings  him  at  last 
for  a moment  into  the  right  position,  and 
his  sword  flashes  in,  but  the  animal 
jerks  it  out  and  clears  the  human  hornet 
from  his  path.  The  younger  swordsman 
runs  in  while  the  elder  takes  his  breath, 
but!  slips,  and  falls  on  his  knee,  the 
weapon  burying  its  point  in  the  sand. 
Bellowing  again,  but  more  with  pain 
than  rage,  the  bull  rushes  blindly  on  the 
waving  capes  that  Jos6  and  Garcia  fling 
before  the  fallen  matador.  Colon  is  on 
his  feet  in  a twinkling,  but  Jarana  now 
returns  to  snatch  the  final  triumph,  and 
this  time  the  sword  is  driven  home. 
Malatin  halts  again,  looks  out  bewil- 
dered from  under  his  bushy  brows,  and 
seems  to  beg  permission  to  die  in  peace. 
Will  they  let  him?  No;  the  game  must 
be  prolonged,  and  so  must  the  anguish. 
The  banderilleros  torment  him  still,  dash- 
ing their  capes  in  his  face,  and  a flicker- 
ing spark  of  pugnacity  leads  him  stag- 
gering after  them  across  the  arena. 
Now  he  is  sinking — sinking— but  only  to 
his  knees.  The  tinselled  warriors  gather 
round  to  mock  him,  while  the  puntillero 
bends  over  and  plunges  the  dagger  in  his 
neck.  Will  he  not  die,  then?  No,  not 
yet;  a second  stab— a third— a fourth— 
and  not  till  the  seventh  blow  does  Mala- 
tin roll  over  dead. 

The  foreigner  rises.  There  are  three 
more  bulls  to  be  killed,  but  torture  grows 
monotonous  even  when  performed  by 
graceful  and  embroidered  executioners. 
On  the  great  square  the  Narbonnais, 
whom  that  affair  of  the  minister  de- 


tained for  once  from  their  favorite  spec- 
tacle, are  strolling  and  gossiping  under 
the  trees.  Out  of  town,  for  several  miles 
the  eastward  road  is  alive  with  gig-driv- 
ing citizens1;  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages swarm  with  laughing  lads  and 
lasses.  At  last  the  hum  of  life  is  left 
behind;  the  crimson  twilight  glows  over 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees;  the  full 
moon  blazes  white  in  a purple  sky,  and 
lights  the  way  through  endless  olive 
orchards;  a blue  lagoon,  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lies 
sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a sun-browned 
slope;  and  the  silences  of  nature  sweep 
back  the  afternoon’s  excitement  to  the 
days  of  long  ago. 

Howard  Angus  Kennedy. 


From  The  Spectator. 

AMERICA’S  CHIEF  WANT. 

What  America  wants  most  is  a 
highly-trained,  permanent  civil  ser- 
vice— a band  of  expert  servants  of 
the  State  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience shall  always  be  at  the  call 
of  the  men  who  control  the  Execu- 
tive. Such  a body  America  has  not  got 
either  in  the  world  of  administration  or 
of  diplomacy,  and  hardly  in  the  naval 
and  military  world;  and  hence  the  con- 
duct of  her  public  affairs  is  always  a lit- 
tle prejudiced  by  the  muddle  and  worry 
which  come  from  makeshift.  In  one  of 
the  very  interesting  articles  on  things 
American  which  Mr.  Sidney  Low  is  con- 
tributing to  the  St  James’s  Gazette,  he 
asks  how  it  comes  that  in  the  face  of  a 
grave  crisis  the  American  Executive 
shows  such  evident  signs  of  uncertainty 
and  nervousness— such  a sense  that  it 
does  not  feel  quite  sure  what  is  the  next 
step  and  the  right  step  to  take;  such  a 
sense,  in  fact,  of  bewilderment  in  face  of 
great  events.  As  Mr.  Low  points  out, 
the  nervousness  is  certainly  not  due  to 
want  of  courage.  The  Americans  are 
both  individually  and  collectively  brave 
to  the  point  of  recklessness,  and  no  na- 
tion ever  had  a better  or  a stouter  heart- 
witness  the  Civil  War,  and  indeed  all  the 
great  crises  of  American  history.  The 
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true  American  is  quite  in  Gunga  Din’s 
position,  and  “does  not  know  the  use  of 
fear;”  and  the  nation  as  a whole  has  a 
spirit  as  indomitable  as  it  is  restless  and 
acutd.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
the  American  Executive,  and  the  govern- 
ing class  generally  in  America,  have 
been  showing  signs  of  hesitancy  and  be- 
wilderment? Instead  of  showing  the 
national  characteristics  of  daring  and 
decision,  they  have  balanced  and  hesi- 
tated. Mr.  Sidney  Low  suggests  that- 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  control  the  Amer- 
ican Executive— almost  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom— have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence of  great  affairs.  There  are  able 
men,  painstaking  men,  and  men  of  bril- 
liancy and  force  among  them,  but  they 
are  mostly  new  to  great  affairs,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  difficult  business  of  con- 
ducting diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
powers. 

But  it  will  be  said,  and  said  rightly, 
that  this  ought  not  to  matter,  and  that 
the  new  man  who  is  put  straight  into  a 
Cabinet  in  England  often  does  as  well 
or  better  than  the  old  stagers  who  have 
painfully  climbed  the  ladder  rung  by 
rung,  and  have  previously  been  every- 
thing, from  a Junior  Lord  to  a post  with- 
out a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Such  un- 
trained men  have  not  exhibited  want  of 
nerve,  or  shown  themselves  to  be  to  some 
extent  distracted  and  perturbed  by  their 
new  responsibilities.  Why,  then,  should 
able  Americans  subjected  to  similar  cir- 
cumstances act  differently?  There  is  no 
such  great  difference  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  race,  or,  at  any  rate, 
whatever  difference  exists  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  Americans;  for,  man  for 
man,  the  American  is  far  more  mobile  in 
mind,  far  less  distrustful  of  his  own 
powers,  far  more  optimistic  and  inclined 
to  believe  that  everything  will  worry 
through  all  right.  In  a word,  the  Ameri- 
can is  the  brighter,  quicker  and  bolder 
man,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  do  better 
at  a new  business.  There  must,  then, 
be  some  other,  or  rather  further,  expla- 
nation than  that  of  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  for 
it  does  not  really  cover  the  ground.  We 
believe  that  the  answer  to  the  conun- 
drum is  in  reality  very  simple.  The  un- 
trained American  statesmen  show  signs 


of  disturbance  and  perplexity  where  the 
untrained  English  statesmen  do  not, 
simply  because  in  England  we  have  a 
highly  organized  and  most  efficient  set 
of  permanent  officials,  and  in  America 
they  have  not.  With  us  the  Cabinet 
minister  settles  the  policy,  and  gives  the 
order,  but  he  expects  to  be  advised  by 
the  permanent  people  how  to  carry  out 
his  work.  When  he  is  new  to  the  work 
they  support,  and  so  encourage  him  at 
every  turn.  Their  accumulated  experi- 
ence, and  still  more  their  instinct  for  the 
special  characteristics  of  a particular 
business,  afford  a certainty  of  touch  and 
a firmness  of  grasp  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that 
the  American  Executive  is  without  a 
great  civil  service.  There  are,  we  know, 
plenty  of  clerks,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  able  and  brilliant  men.  What, 
however,  America  has  not  got  is  a 
picked  body  of  men  of  the  very  highest 
mental  calibre  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  and  energies  to  official  business,  and 
know  it  thoroughly.  Permanent  officials 
of  this  kind  hardly  exist  in  Washington 
—except,  perhaps,  at  the  Treasury— or  if 
they  do  exist,  the  position  accorded  to 
them  is  not  that  which  is  given  to  the 
great  heads  of  departments  in  this  coun- 
try. The  nearest  approach  to  our  heads 
of  departments  are  the  Cabinet  minis- 
ters; but  then  they  are  not  trained  offi- 
cials, but  able  men  who  have  been 
selected  by  the  President  to  be  his  depu- 
ties, as  it  were,  in  each  of  the  great 
offices.  As  often  as  not  they  and  their 
under-secretaries  have  never  been  in 
office  before,  and  hence  there  is  bound 
to  be  a makeshift  feeling  about  the  Ad- 
ministration. This,  of  course,  does  not 
matter  much  in  easy  times,  for  then  the 
makeshift  does  almost  as  well  as  the 
thoroughly  efficient.  When,  however,  a 
crisis  arises,  and  there  is  imminent  need 
for  cautions  and  wary  walking,  it  is 
otherwise.  The  head  of  the  executive 
and  his  ministers  then  feel  the  need  of 
help  and  support,  not  in  arriving  at  their 
policy,  but  for  giving  it  its  best  and  most 
successful  expression.  The  greater  the 
interests  at  stake  the  more  anxious  they 
are  not  to  take  a false  step.  But  when  a 
man  is  very  anxious  not  to  take  a false 
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step,  and  has  only  arranged  to  have  the 
long,  dark  passage  lighted  by  a few 
“dips,”  he  becomes  at  once  disturbed  and 
perplexed.  He  cannot  see  his  way  clear, 
he  has  no  one  to  go  before  him  with  a 
light,  and  generally  he  has  an  uneasy 
and  paralyzing  sense  of  anxiety  as  to 
where  his  next  footstep  may  land  him. 
Imagine  a man  who  had  previously  no 
knowledge  of  such  work,  put  to  manage 
a great  cloth  factory.  If  he  finds  noth- 
ing but  a staff  of  clerks  and  superior 
foremen,  he  may  no  doubt  be  able  to  get 
along  if  the  business  is  going  smoothly; 
but  if  he  suddenly  gets  involved  in  a 
complicated  law-suit  about  a patent,  and 
otherwise  into  troubled  waters,  he  will 
have  many  an  uneasy  half-hour,  chiefly 
because  he  will  have  no  good  official  ad- 
vice. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has,  be- 
sides the  staff  of  clerks  and  foremen,  one 
or  two  men  of  tried  ability  and  great 
experience  who  can  advise  him  at  every 
point  of  procedure,  and  can  forecast  for 
him  the  results  that  this  or  that  policy 
will  probably  produce,  he  at  once  feels 
relieved  and  at  his  ease.  The  new 
owner  may  not  take  the  advice,  but  at 
any  rate  he  feels  that  he  has  efficient 
eyes,  ears  and  hands. 

What  America  wants,  then,  is  a set  of 
permanent  officials  who  shall  be  able  to 
act  as  the  eyes,  ears  and  hands  of  the 
Administration.  The  politicians  and 
statesmen  will  not  any  the  less  be  the 
brains  of  the  government;  but  instead  of 
having  to  do  work  they  are  unfit  for, 
they  will  be  able  to  give  the  necessary 
order  to  the  men  who  are  fit.  A highly 
paid,  highly  organized  civil  service,  en- 
dowed in  its  highest  ranks  with  the 
prestige  and  honor  of  the  federal  judges, 
would  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
States.  But  though  we  do  not  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  need,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  America  will  ever  get  the  civil 
service  we  desire  to  see  her  obtain.  The 
people  are  too  busy,  and  too  much  in- 
clined to  optimism,  to  take  the  trouble 
to  adopt  the  remedy.  Nothing  but  a big 
disaster  will  make  America  put  her  offi- 
cial household  in  order,  and  a big  dis- 
aster in  America  is  very  far  off.  Be- 
sides, experts  are  never  popular  in  a new 
country  where  every  man  believes  that 
he  has  only  to  try,  to  be  as  good  a school- 


master, or  carpenter,  or  mason,  or  sailor, 
as  any  in  the  land. 


From  The  London  Standard. 

THE  TOMB  OF  OSIRIS. 

From  Egypt,  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  archaeologists,  a discovery  is 
now  reported  which  throws  all  others 
into  the  shade.  The  tomb  of  the  god 
Osiris  is  said  to  have  been  identified  at 
Abydos,  near  Luxor.  For  some  years 
the  excavators,  under  scientific  guid- 
ance, have  been  unearthing  manu 
scripts  of  Egyptian  lore,  and  even  of 
classic  poems  written  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era;  they  have 
brought  to  light  the  coffins  and  bodies, 
the  pottery  and  vases  of  stone,  the  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  sculpture,  even 
the  household  utensils  and  tools,  of  peo- 
ple who  lived  under  the  earliest  dynas- 
ties, and  who  may  have  been  dead,  at 
the  very  least,  five  thousand  years. 
But,  besides  these,  relics  have  been 
found,  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  and 
others  associated  with  him  in  this  work, 
of  earlier  and  ruder  peoples  who 
wrought  their  weapons  of  flint,  and 
were  seemingly  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
metals. 

But  now,  M.  Amelineau  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  light  upon  the  tomb  of 
Osiris— a vault,  built  of  unburned 
bricks,  containing  a granite  cenotaph. 
The  former,  according  to  M.  Loret,  the 
director  of  the  excavations,  is  ex- 
tremely ancient.  He  considers  the 
granite  cenotaph  to  be  later  in  date— 
perhaps  than  of  Seti  I.;  but  if  so,  its 
makers  have  adopted  an  archaic  design, 
or  possibly  it  may  be  a reproduction  of 
the  one  which  originally  occupied  the 
vault.  Of  this  cenotaph,  he  states  that 
an  exact  representation  may  be  found 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  built  at  Aby- 
dos by  the  above-named  monarch,  who 
is  also  known  as  Sethos.  He  was  the 
second  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
which  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  only  equalled  by  his  son, 
Rameses  II.,  as  a builder  of  magnifi- 
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cent  structures.  On  first  thoughts,  the 
tomb  of  a deity  is  not  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  old  religions.  But  it  has  its  place 
is  the  legend  of  Osiris,  and  the  whole 
story  of  this  divinity  is  strange  and 
perplexing. 

The  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  was  a 
curious  blend  of  polytheism  with  an  un- 
derlying and  often  much  obscured  idea 
of  monotheism.  The  former,  however, 
dominated  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
folk;  and  among  the  members  of  the 
Egyptian,  Pantheon,  according  to  Lep- 
sius,  there  were  two  cycles  or  systems— 
one  representing  the  learning  of  Mem- 
phis, the  other  cf  Thebes,  the  successive 
great  capitals  of  Egypt.  The  former, 
the  group  of  Ra,  he  regards  as  the 
primitive  solar  group,  expressive  of  the 
most  ancient  form  of  Egyptian  religion; 
the  latter,  that  of  Osiris,  was  not  genea- 
logically connected  with  it,  though  in 
process  of  time  the  two  became  fused, 
and  Osiris  ultimately  was  identified 
with  the  sun.  Abydos  was  the  centre 
of  this  extension— it  might  almost  be 
called  absorption.  It  was  the  successor 
of  a still  more  ancient  town,  whence 
came  Manes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  and 
the  founder  of  Memphis  itself.  At  Aby- 
dos, then,  if  anywhere,  the  tomb  of 
Osiris  should  exist.  But  what  need  had 
Osiris  of  a tomb?  Because  death  was 
an  important  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  deity — so  important  that  he  is  gener- 
ally represented  as  a mummy,  wearing 
the  royal  cap  of  Upper  Egypt,  flanked 
with  ostrich  plumes. 


The  myth  of  Osiris  is  the  most  inter- 
esting, because  it  is  the  most  human, 
part  of  Egyptian  mythology.  It  repre- 
sents an  incarnation  of  the  divine. 
Stripped  from  the  baser  polytheistic  as- 
sociations and  the  grosser  forms  of  the 
legend,  Osiris  is  the  good  principle,  the 
creator,  and,  like  Ra,  is  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  evil,  which,  how- 
ever, is  near  akin  to  him— his  brother  or 
his  son.  Thus  the  two,  Osiris  and  Set, 
represent  light  and  darkness,  the  oppos- 
ing principles,  whether  in  the  physical 
or  the  moral  order.  Throughout  they 
appear  in  the  sacred  books  in  conflict 
for  right  and  wrong,  for  the  salvation 
or  destruction  of  the  soul  of  man.  The 
two  divinities  engage  in  combats  under 
human  forms.  Osiris  is  vanquished,  is 
cut  to  pieces,  and  submerged  in  the 
water.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  ortho- 
dox explanation  of  the  tomb.  But  the 
deity  revives  again,  and  his  son,  Horus, 
takes  vengeance  on  Set,  who,  however, 
is  scotched,  not  killed.  Of  the  whole 
myth,  various  explanations,  as  might 
be  expected,  have  been  given,  some 
more  distinctly  solar,  others  more  dis- 
tinctly ethical.  But  Osiris  seems  to 
have  held  a special  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  he  was 
“the  type  of  humanity,  its  struggles,  its 
sufferings,  its  temporary  defeat,  and  its 
final  victory.”  The  wonders  of  Luxor 
and  Karnak  are  proverbial,  but  Thebes 
of  the  Hundred  Gates,  if  this  discovery 
be  substantiated,  has  never  disclosed  a 
more  wonderful  relic  of  the  far-off 
olden  time. 


New  Designs  for  Ships— The  closing 
years  of  the  century  are  bringing  forth 
many  new  and  strange  designs  for  ships. 
The  French  roller  ship,  of  which  so 
much  was  expected,  must  have  disap- 
pointed her  admirers,  for  she  has  as  yet 
attained  a speed  of  only  six  knots;  but 
we  learn  that  better  results  are  looked 
for  latter  on.  In  Italy  a vessel  of  novel  con- 
struction is  now  in  progress.  Its  frame- 
work consists  of  round  wrought-iron 
bars,  to  which  is  fixed  a close  network  of 


iron  having  meshes  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  Inside  and  out  this  network  re- 
ceives a coating  of  fine  concrete,  which 
finally  is  rubbed  down  and  polished  so 
as  to  diminish  liquid  friction.  This 
method  of  construction  involves  more 
weight  in  the  hull  than  that  attached  to 
a wooden  ship  of  the  same  size,  but  con- 
siderably less  than  one  plated  with 
metal.  The  result  of  this  new  departure 
in  shipbuilding  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest.— Leisure  Hour. 
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“ Not  by  the  Sunbeam  Only, 


etc. 


‘NOT  BY  THE  SUNBEAM  ONLY.” 


PERCHANCE. 

TWnVmnpp  some  dav.  when  twilight-tide 


Not  by  her  sunbeams  only 
Summer’s  known, 

But  by  her  deepening  shadows,  fern- 
flecked  stone, 

And  boughs  that  kiss  the  pathway, 

Grass  o’ergrown. 

Not  in  gay  laughter  only 
Joy  is  heard, 

But  in  the  brooding  quiet  of  a bird, 

Listing  her  mate’s  near  music, 
Pleasure-stirred. 

Not  by  a promise  only 
Lovers  plight, 

But  in  low  whispers  fainter  than  the 
flight 

Of  air-fed  midges  over 
Pools  of  light. 

C.  M.  Gemmek. 


“ I MIND  THE  DAY.” 

I mind  the  day  I’d  wish  I was  a say-gull 
flyin’  far — 

For  then  I’d  fly  and  find  you  in  the 
west. 

And  I’d  wish  I was  a little  rose  as  sweet 
as  roses  are, 

For  then  you’d  maybe  wear  it  on  your 
breast, 

Achray! 

You’d  maybe  take  an’  wear  it  on  your 
breast. 

I’d  wish  I could  be  livin’  near,  to  love  you 
day  an’  night, 

To  let  no  throuble  touch  you  or  annoy: 

I’d  wish  I could  be  dyin’  here,  to  rise  a 
spirit  light, 

So  them  above  ’ud  let  me  bring  you  joy, 

Mavrone! 

If  them  above  ’ud  let  me  win  you  joy. 

An’  now  I wish  no  wishes,  nor  ever  fall  a 
tear, 

Nor  take  a thought  beyont  the  way  I m 
led. 

I mind  the  day  that’s  over-bye,  an’  bless 
the  day  that’s  here: 

There  be  to  come  a day  when  we’ll  be 
dead, 

Achray! 

A longer,  lighter  day  when  we’ll  be 
dead. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine.  MoiBA  O’Neill. 


has  crept 

Across  the  fens  and  widening  willow- 
ways, 

You  will  recall  those  days  when  passion 
slept 

Unwakened  by  the  kiss  that  thrills  and 
slays; 

You  will  look  forth  across  the  northern 
sea 

And  hear  its  thunder  beating  towards  the 
bay, 

And  think  of  all  our  love  that  used  to  be, 
Perchance  some  day. 

Perchance  some  day,  when  slowly  in  the 
east 

The  dim,  drear  dawn  is  breaking— and 
the  hum 

Of  busy  feet  is  hushed— of  me,  the  least 

Of  all  your  lovers,  hallowed  thoughts  will 
come. 

And  I shall  dream,  and  see  you— eyes 
that  yearn 

Will  gaze  in  yours — our  hands  will  clasp 
and  stay. 

And  so  by  spirit-paths  you  will  return 
To  me — some  day. 

Chambers’s  Journal.  WALTER  ThACKWELL 


POETIC  HAPPINESS. 

There  is  a fountain,  to  whose  flowery  side 
By  diverse  ways  the  children  of  the  earth 
Bun  day  and  night,  athirst  to  measure 
forth 

Its  pure  sweet  waters,  health  and  wealth 
and  pride, 

Power  clad  in  arms,  and  wisdom  argus- 
eyed; 

But  One  apart  from  all  is  seen  to  stand, 
And  take  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
What  to  their  golden  vessels  is  denied, 
Baffling  their  utmost  reach.  He,  born 
and  nursed 

In  the  glad  sound  and  freshness  of  the 
place,  J 

Drinks  momently  its  dews,  and  feels  no 
thirst; 

And  sorrows  for  that  troop  as  it  returns 
Thro’  the  waste  wilderness  with  empty 
. arms. 


Frederick  Tennyson. 
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From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

SIDNEY  LANIER. 

Two  geniuses  brood  over  the  charm- 
ing city  of  Baltimore,  which  lies 
flushed  with  pink,  under*  a sun  which 
has  almost  the  ardor  of  the  South,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  bay  serving  as 
outlet  to  a mighty  river-^two  poetic 
geniuses  of  whom  one  is  even  more 
famous  abroad  than  in  his  own  coun- 
try, while  the  other  is  barely  known  at 
all  in  Europe.  Their  names  are  Edgar 
Poe  and  Sidney  Lanier— the  Ahriman 
and  Ormuzd  of  the  locality— the  demon 
of  perversity  and  the  angel  of  light;  the 
former  a prey  to  the  morbid  passions 
which  wrecked  his  career;  the  latter 
faithful  to  the  purest  ideal  in  his  life 
as  in  his  works.  Both  men  were  des- 
tined to  grinding  poverty;  both  died 
young,  at  almost  exactly  the  same  age, 
after  a long  struggle  with  incurable 
disease. / In  their  different  ways,  with 
their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness, 
they  constitute  the  chief  glory  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America— less  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  admitted,  in  literature 
than  those  of  the  North.  Poe,  though  a 
native  of  Boston,  belongs  to  Baltimore 
by  descent;  Lanier,  born  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  belongs  to  her  by  adoption. 
Their  tombs  are  there;  that  of  Poe, 
pretentious  and  commonplace,  is  in  the 
narrow  cemetery  of  a Presbyterian 
church,  and  almost  upon  the  highway, 
since  only  a low  iron  railing  separates 
it  from  the  once  fashionable  Lafayette 
Street,  which  is  now  abandoned  to 
schools  and  small  shops.  The  author  of 
“The  Conqueror  Worm,”  ever  the  sport 
of  fate,  cannot  even  sleep  quietly  in  his 
last  resting-place,  i Lanier’s  is  the  hap- 
pier lot,  to  lie  under  the  trees  of  Green- 
mount,  where  his  dearest  friends  in 
Baltimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
Turnbull,  have  given  him  a place  in 
their  family  vault.  In  Mrs.  Turnbull’s 
own  touching  words  to  myself:  “There 
they  lie,  side  by  side,  our  poet  friend, 
who  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  his 
own  beautiful  thoughts,  and  our  little 
child,  for  whose  sake  the  thoughts  of 
other  poets  have  been  diffused  through- 
out a circle  where  he  himself  would 
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doubtless  have  exercised  a noble  in- 
fluence if  Death  had  spared  him.”  For 
it  is  in  the  name,  and  as  a memorial,  of 
little  Percy  Turnbull  that  the  endow- 
ment was  established  which  secures 
every  year  to  Johns  Hopkins  a new  lec- 
turer on  poetry,  selected  from  among 
the  most  eminent  names.  Now,  he  who 
pronounces  the  eulogy  of  poetry  must 
needs  speak  the  name  of  Sidney  Lanier. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  work, 
he  was  essentially  a poet,  in  the  trans- 
cendental sense  of  that  ideal  title;  no 
mere  deft  artificer  in  rhymes,  but  an 
exceptional  being,  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  “the  sacredness  of  the  beauti- 
ful” and  capable  of  realizing  the  ideal 
he  himself  has  proclaimed  in  the  piece 
entitled  “Life  and  Song:”  “That  all  of 
life  may  be  but  an  instrument  of  music 
where  the  heart  beats  within  the  reed: 
now  thrilling  with  joy,  and  how  hym- 
ning its  own  anguish.”  Nobler  songs 
than  the  life  of  Lanier  never  rose  to 
Heaven.  It  offers  an  example,  not  com- 
mon at  the  present  time,  of  the  strug- 
gle of  a sovereign,  self-confident,  in- 
vincible will  against  the  combined 
powers  of  poverty,  illness  and  death, 
always  in  strict  submission  to>  a higher 
Power,  and  relinquishing  the  conflict 
only  at  God’s  own  word  of  command. 

Now,  at  last,  friendship  accords  to  him 
a resting-place,  unmarked  indeed,  but 
under  verdant  sod,  and  in  the  same 
field  where  moulder  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  that  ambitious  beauty  who 
was  once  Elizabeth  Patterson  Bona- 
parte, and  of  that  munificent  citizen 
who  has  immortalized,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a great  university,  the  name  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  con- 
cerning that  evil  genius,  degraded, 
stormy,  despairing,  whose  irresistible 
vices  and  sublime  hallucinations 
Avvede  Banine  has  described  with  his 
accustomed  power,  in  the  pages  of  this 
very  review.1  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
good  genius,  divinely  protected  by  its 
own  virtue,  and  serene  in  the  midst  of 
equal  misfortunes,  should  inspire  an 

1 “Essais  de  Literature  Pathologique.”  . Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  July  15th-August  1st,  1897. 
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Sidney  Lanier . 


inferior  degree  of  interest.  Paradise 
appears  colorless  to  him  who  has  been 
in  hell.  I shall  therefore  pass  lightly 
over  the  personal  experiences  of  Sidney 
Lanier;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fit 
seems  to  me  needful  to  insist  upon 
those  theories  of  art  by  which  many 
have  profited  who  have  never  acknowl- 
edged their  obligations  to  him.  The 
task  is  difficult,  for  music  and  poetry 
are  so  closely  intertwined  in  his  work 
that  it  is  nowhere  possible  wholly  to 
separate  the  beauties  of  thought  and  of 
sound.  His  curious  but  highly  tech- 
nical work  on  English  prosody  com- 
pletely overthrows  the  barriers  which, 
according  to  old  Lessing’s  view,  divide 
poetry  from  music.  Of  these  two  arts 
be  makes  one  only,  in  which  he  himself 
excels;  but  it  does  not  f-llow  that  he 
will  be  the  founder  of  a school. 

i. 

It  was  at  New  Orleans,  a few  years 
ago,  that  I heard,  I blush  to  say,  for 
the  first  time,  the  name  of  Sidney 
Lanier.  One  of  his  admirers,  aston- 
ished at  my  ignorance,  made  me  read 
the  “Marshes  of  Glynne,”  which  con- 
jured up  before  me  with  extraordinary 
power  the  unfamiliar  landscape 
through  which  I had  but  lately  passed. 
When  I came  to  see  them  again,  I ad- 
mired and  understood  far  better  than  I 
had  done  before  those  groves  of  live- 
oak  with  their  tangled  creepers  and  the 
green  twilight  underneath  their  boughs, 
unbroken  until  it  meets  the  sandy  shore. 
It  was  there  that  his  inspiration  came 
to  Sidney  Lanier.  The  marshes  at- 
tracted him,  fascinated  him.  I do  not 
know  that  the  power  of  words  to  evoke 
natural  scenes,  instinct  with  music, 
perfume  and  color,  was  ever  carried  far- 
ther than  in  these  verses.  We  see  the 
sinuous  line  of  gleaming  sand  unfold- 
ing north  and  south,  like  the  tissue  of 
some  silvery  stuff  enveloping  a virgin 
frame.  Fading,  vanishing,  reappear- 
ing—the  long  beach  is  but  a level 
stretch  of  changeful  light:— 

Oh,  what  is  abroad  in  the  marsh  and  the 
terminal  sea? 

Somehow  my  soul  seems  suddenly  free 


From  the  weighing  of  fate  and  the  sad 
discussion  of  sin, 

By  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the 
sweep  of  the  marshes  of  Glynne. 

Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and 
nothing-withholding  and  free, 

Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and 
offer  yourselves  to  the  sea! 

Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and 
the  rains  and  the  sun, 

Ye  spread  and  span  like  the.  catholic  man 
who  hath  mightily  won 

God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of 
infinite  pain 

And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out 
of  a stain. 

As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the 
watery  sod, 

Behold,  I will  build  me  a nest  on  the 
greatness  of  God. 

I will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the 
marsh-hen  flies 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space 
’twixt  the  marsh  and  the  skies. 

By  as  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass 
sinks  in  the  sod 

I will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  great- 
ness of  God. 

Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the 
greatness  within 

The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal 
marshes  of  Glynne. 

And  the  sea  lends  large,  as  the  marsh:  lo, 
out  of  his  plenty  the  sea 

Pours  fast:  full  soon  the  time  of  the  flood- 
tide  must  be. 

Look  how  the  grace  of  the  sea  doth  go 

About  and  about  through  the  intricate 
channels  that  flow 
Here  and  there, 

Everywhere, 

Till  his  waters  have  flooded  the  uttermost 
creeks  and  the  low-lying  lanes, 

And  the  marsh  is  meshed  with  a million 
veins, 

That  like  as  with  rosy  and  silvery  es- 
sences flow 

In  the  rose-and-silver  evening  glow. 
Farewell,  my  lord  Sun! 

The  creeks  overflow;  a thousand  rivulets 
run 

’Twixt.  the  roots  of  the  sod;  the  blades  of 
the  marsh  grass  stir; 

Passeth  a hurrying  sound  of  wings  that, 
westward  whir; 
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Passeth,  and  all  is  still;  and  the  currents 
cease  to  run; 

And  the  sea  and  the  marsh  are  one. 

How  still  the  plains  of  the  waters  lie! 

The  tide  is  in  his  ecstasy. 

The  tide  is  at  his  highest  height; 

And  it  is  night. 

And  now  from  the  Vast  of  the  Lord  will 
the  waters  of  sleep 
Roll  in  on  the  souls  of  men, 

But  who  will  reveal  to  our  waking  ken 
The  forms  that  swim  and  the  shapes 
that  creep 

Under  the  waters  of  sleep? 

And  I would  I could  know  what  swim- 
meth  below  when  the  tide  comes  in 
On  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
marvellous  marshes  of  Glynne. 

Poetical  translation  is  always  all  but 
impossible;  but  it  is  almost  a profana- 
tion to  touch  verses  like  these,  which 
are,  after  all,  a mere  succession  of  deli- 
cate, suggestive,  exquisitely  tinted 
melodies;  marked,  however,  by  certain 
mannerisms  which  forbid  us  to  liken, 
as  some  have  done,  Sidney  Lanier  to 
Beethoven.  / All  the  same,/ he  is  a great 
virtuoso;  and  the  novelty-hunters,  who 
have  endeavored,  in  imitation  of  him, 
to  excite  musical  emotions  by  their  use 
of  language,  are  bound  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  one  who  was  a profes- 
sional flute-player,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  time.  His  poems  are 
simply  saturated  with  melody,  and  it  is 
this  which  distinguishes  him  from  cer- 
tain of  his  followers  who  have  made 
mighty  efforts  to  introduce  into  poetry 
the  methods  of  music.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  Sidney  Lanier  excels 
only  in  the  descriptive  style.  He  can 
also  turn  a sonnet: — 

THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Superb  and  sole,  upon  a plumed  spray 
That  o’er  the  general  leafage  boldly  grew, 
He  summ’d  the  woods  in  song;  or  typic 
drew 

The  watch  of  hungry  hawks,  the  lone  dis- 
may 

Of  languid  doves  when  long  their  lovers 
stray, 

And  all  birds’  passion-plays  that  sprinkle 
dew 

At  morn  in  brake  or  bosky  avenue. 
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Whate’er  birds  did  or  dreamed,  this  bird 
could  say. 

Then  down  he  shot,  bounced  airily  along 
The  sward,  twitched  in  a grasshopper, 
made  song 

Mid-flight,  perched,  prinked,  and  to  his 
art  again. 

Sweet  Science,  this  large  riddle  read  me 
plain! 

How  may  the  death  of  that  dull  insect  be 
The  life  of  yon  trim  Shakespeare  on  the 
tree? 

Like  the  live-oaks  and  marshes  of  the 
South,  the  mocking-bird,  the  American 
nightingale,  was  a new  acquaintance 
to  me.  I confounded,  in  my  wondering 
admiration,  the  poet  and  the  enchanted 
country  which  he  portrays.  I plunged 
with  rapture  into  the  blossoming 
thickets  and  the  dazzling  mists,  of  both 
the  actual  landscape  and  the  poet’s 
dream,  until  I almost  ceased  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  On  my 
return  to  France,  I spoke  to  such  of  his 
brothers,  the  Symbolistes,  as  I chanced 
to  know,  of  my  hurried  and  imperfect 
discovery.  I had  hoped  to  excite  their 
sympathy  and  curiosity,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  but  one  living 
poet  capable  of  speaking  quite  worthily 
to  the  world  of  Sidney  Lanier.  My 
tidings  were  received  with  absolute  in- 
difference, and  finding  no  one  who 
would  listen  to  my  singer  of  the 
marshes,  for  lack  of  a better  I under- 
took myself  to  be  his  eulogist.  I went 
to  Baltimore  for  the  express  purpose  of 
studyinghim  closely,  aided  by  such  light 
as  might  be  shed  on  his  life  and  works 
by  a distinguished  woman  who  had 
known  him  very  intimately,  and  was 
ready  to  place  her  recollections  at  my 
service. 

11. 

The  morning  that  I spent  with  Mrs. 
Turnbull  was  almost  as  interesting  as 
an  interview  with  Sidney  Lanier  him- 
self would  have  been,  so  fully  does  his 
memory  live  in  that  most  aesthetic  in- 
terior where  poetry  and  music  are  held 
in  perpetual  honor,  and  where  domestic 
life  has  all  the  beauty  of  a work  of  art. 
The  hero  of  Mrs.  Turnbull’s  novel,  “A 
Catholic  Man,”  is  none  other  than  Sid- 
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ney  Lanier,  and  that  scrupulously 
faithful  presentment  of  a “universal 
man”  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
me.  To  present  to  the  cold  and  worldly 
the  wholesome  and  stimulating  spec- 
tacle of  a loftier  and  less  arid  existence 
than  their  own— such  may  be  consid- 
ered the  moral  of  the  book  in  question, 
such  is  also  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Turn- 
bull’ s existence,  ably  seconded  by  her 
husband.  A dream  of  incessant  intel- 
lectual development,  for  their  four  chil- 
dren and  for  themselves,  animates  these 
faithful  disciples  of  the  poet;  and  with 
this  is  blent  something  like  worship  for 
the  memory  of  the  boy  who  is  gone.  In 
dedicating  to  him  another  book,  “Val 
Maria,”  with  the  motto,  “ A little  child 
shall  lead  them ,”  the  mother  undertakes 
to  contrast  the  good  which  may  be  done 
by  a brief  and  innocent  life  cut  off  in 
its  flower  with  the  evil  wrought  by 
the  greatest  of  conquerors,  who  be- 
lied, in  his  own  person,  the  image  of 
God. 

The  beautiful  mansion  on  Park 
Avenue  has  almost  the  character  of  a 
temple,  where  nothing  profane  or  vul- 
gar is  allowed  admission.  Passing 
through  the  reception-rooms,  I was  in- 
troduced into  a private  parlor  out  of 
which  opened  a music-room,  from 
whose  threshold  I recognized  the  man 
whom  I had  come  to  seek:  the  poet 
himself,  as  he  was  represented  in  his 
latest  years,  by  the  German  sculptor 
Ephraim  Kayser.  The  handsome  face, 
with  its  haughty,  regular  features,  is 
tragically  emaciated;  the  flowing  beard 
fails  to  disguise  the  hollows  in  the 
cheeks;  the  hair,  flung  backward  from 
an  ideal  brow,  has  no  longer  the  crisp 
wave  of  health;  the  nose,  always  prom- 
inent, has  become  more  sharply 
aquiline;  the  large  eyes  are  sunken  in 
fleshless  orbits,  and  the  whole  nervous 
and  ardent  countenance  expresses  an 
intense  spirituality.  It  is  like  the  head 
of  a dying  anchorite,  a St.  John  preach- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, Mrs.  Turnbull  exhibits  a glorified 
Lanier,  crowned  with  his  ultimate  im- 
mortality. He  appears  in  a symbolic 
picture,  ordered  by  this  American  art- 
patroness,  from  the  Italian  painter 
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Gatti,  where  are  grouped  all  the  great 
geniuses  of  the  past,  present  and 
future;  the  latter  emerging  vaguely 
from  the  mists  of  the  distance,  and 
including  a large  number  of  women. 
This  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
elite  of  all  ages  encircles  a mountain 
which  is  dominated  by  Jesus  Christ; 
and  from  this  figure  of  the  Christ 
emanates  the  light  which  Mrs.  Turn- 
bull  has  caused  to  be  shed  upon  the 
figures  of  the  picture,  with  more  or  less 
brilliancy  according  to  her  own  prefer- 
ences. Designating  a tall,  draped  figure 
who  walks  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
poets,  the  lady  said  to  me:  “This  is 
Sidney  Lanier;”  and  when  I,  despite 
my  admiration  for  the  poet  of  the 
marshes,  ventured  to  offer  a few 
modest  suggestions,  she  went  on  to  de- 
velop the  thesis,  that  what  exalts  a 
man  is  less  what  he  has  done  than 
what  he  has  aspired  to  do.  What  mat- 
ters a short  life,  or  a diminutive  book, 
if  that  life  or  that  book  has  opened  new 
channels  for  human  thought?  The 
true  poets  are  innovators  and  prophets. 
Their  visions  may  be  so  far  in  advance 
of  their  own  time  as  to  be  imperfectly 
comprehended,  even  by  themselves. 
What  they  have  to  do  is  to  transmit  to 
the  world  the  message  with  which  they 
are  charged.  Their  glory  will  come 
later. 

It  has  been  so,  at  all  events,  with 
Lanier.  His  verses  were  long  pro- 
nounced unintelligible,  and  ridiculed  for 
their  defiance  of  conventional  form;  but 
even  before  he  died,  his  audacity  had 
been  justified;  his  experiments  in 
rhyme  and  rhythm  were  forgiven,  and 
he  had  won  the  attention  of  a group  of 
earnest  spirits.  In  October,  1881,  at  a 
commemorative  service,  held  by  the 
professors  and  students  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  his  merits  were  elo- 
quently acknowledged;  and  six  years 
later,  a still  more  solemn  function  was 
held  at  Baltimore,  and  attended  by 
delegates  from  many  other  cities.  On 
this  occasion,  a bronze  bust  of  Lanier 
was  presented  to  the  university,  and  on 
the  pedestal  of  Georgia  marble  were 
carved  the  poet’s  flute,  and  a roll  of  his 
manuscript  music.  His  own  words: 
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“What  this  age  needs  is  heart,”  were 
inwoven  in  a lyre  composed  of  flowers, 
and  there  were  heaps  of  memorial 
wreaths.  Other  and  no  less  flattering 
tributes  were  offered  to  his  memory 
when  a statue  of  the  poet  was  unveiled 
at  his  native  town  of  Macon;  his  wife 
has  given  public  readings  from  his 
poems,  which  have  been  attended  by 
ever  larger  and  larger  audiences,  and 
an  association  after  the  model  of  the 
Browning  Society,  has  been  formed  for 
the  study  of  his  works.  From  the  tiny 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages, 
which  contains  all  that  he  wrote,  Mrs. 

I Turnbull  herself  read  me  the  finest, 
with  an  emotion  which  proved  conta- 
gious, and  a few  precious  words  of  com- 
ment. She  described  the  honorable  and 
dignified  life,  with  all  its  proudly  hid- 
den privations,  led  by  Sidney  Lanier 

I at  Baltimore;  his  infinitely  delicate 
manner  of  acknowledging  the  assist- 
ance offered  him  by  friends;  how  he 
toiled  to  support  the  adored  wife  and 
children  from  whom  he  was  so  long 
» separated,  owing  to  his  inability  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a suitable  home.  He 
: had  frequently  to  draw  on  his  precari- 
ous and  slender  income  for  journeys  to 
' Texas,  Florida  or  the  Carolina®,  pining, 
as  he  did,  for  the  sunshine;  and 
besides  writing  verses  in  the  intervals  of 
his  regular  employment,  he  studied  un- 
remittingly, being  determined  to  keep 
up  with  the  questions  of  the  day,  full 
of  modern  curiosities,  fascinated  by 
science,  and  dipping  ‘by  turns  into  his- 
tory, philosophy,  philology  and  old  En- 
glish. His  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  latter  imparted  a peculiar  flavor  co 
his  verse.  Added  to  all  this  was  the 

1 impatience  of  the  condemned  man,  who 
feels  himself  hurried  by  quick-coming 
Death.  He  waited  without  fear  or 
weakness  for  the  offer  of  the  “stirrup- 
| cup,”  revelling  in  music  all  the  time, 
and  brave  enough  to  hail  opposition  in 
song,  instead  of  reviling  it. 

Of  fret,  of  dark,  of  thorn,  of  chill, 
Complain  no  more;  for  these,  O heart, 
Direct  the  random  of  the  will 
As  rhymes  direct  the  rage  of  art. 

Apropos  of  his  most  celebrated  poem, 
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“Sunrise,”  I happened  to  use  the  word 
“Pantheism.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Turnbull,  “A  Parity 
theist  he  undoubtedly  was.  These^ 
lines  prove  it”: — 

And  I am  one  with  all  the  kinsmen  things 
That  e’er  my  Father  fathered. 

“But  his  was  a Christian  Pantheism,”' 
and  Mrs.  Turnbull  went  on  to  quote,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  last  verse  of 
“The  Crystal,”  where,  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  at  the  mystic  hour  when 
death  and  truth  are  revealed,  the  poet 
makes  the  discovery  that  all  the  great- 
est souls,  all  the  greatest  geniuses,  have 
some  infirmity  to  be  forgiven:— 

But  Thou,  but  Thou,  O sovereign  seer  of 
Time, 

But  Thou,  O poets’  Poet,  Wisdom’s 
Tongue, 

But  Thou,  O man’s  best  Man,  O love’s 
best  Love, 

O perfect  life  in  perfect  labor  writ, 

O all  men’s  Comrade,  Servant,  King  or 
Priest— 

What  if  or  yet,  what  mole,  what  flaw, 
what  lapse, 

What  least  defect  or  shadow  of  defect, 
What  rumor,  tattled  by  an  enemy, 

Of  inference  loose,  what  lack  of  grace, 
Even  in  torture’s  grasp,  or  sleep’s,  or 
death’s — 

Oh,  what  amiss  may  I forgive  in  Thee, 
Jesus,  good  Paragon,  Thou  crystal 
Christ? 

And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  philos- 
ophy toward  which  the  Protestant 
churches  are  now  turning  in  increasing 
numbers  is  bound  to  accept  this 
avowal  as  a profession  of  Christianity, 
assigning  to  Jesus,  as  it  does,  a place 
far  above  all  the  other  children  of  God 
—though  all  are  his  children. 

In  the  highly  original  ballad  of  “The 
Trees  and  the  Master,”  this  Christian 
Pantheism  is  avowed  still  more  ingenu- 
ously. The  Master  is  wandering 
among  the  trees,  utterly  weary  and 
spent,  and  the  olives  have  eyes  for  him, 
the  silvery  leaves  breathe  a tender  mes- 
sage and  the  thorn-tree  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy. He  comes  forth  comforted  and 
contented,  reconciled  to  opprobrium 
and  death.  This  fancy  of  the  forest’s 
ministering  to  Jesus,  of  nature  consol- 
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ing  Him  in  his  agony,  is  new  and 
touching.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
Sidney  Lanier  was  quite  detached 
y from  theology.  He  regarded  the  dis- 
putes of  men  about  God  as  impious, 
feeling,  as  he  did,  that  all  roads  lead  to 
him.  In  the  piece  entitled  “Remon- 
strance,” he  inveighs  against  the 
churches  which  say:  “Religion  has  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  hair.  She  is  altogether 
Saxon,”  equally  with  the  others  which 
say,  “Religion  has  black  eyes  and  hair 
like  a raven’s  wing— and  all  the  rest  is 
lies.” 

There  was  nothing  of  the  sectary 
about  him.  He  is  never  dogmatic;  he 
castigates  that  thievish  and  murderous 
thing,  “Opinion,”  which  insinuates  it- 
self everywhere,  and  is  found  in  the 
church,  by  the  fireside,  near  the 
throne,  offering  the  hemlock  to  Soc- 
rates, rescuing  Barabbas  and  smiting 
Christ  the  Deliverer,  flinging  the  virgin 
to  the  lions  and  the  youth  into  the 
fiery  furnace,  kindling  the  fagot  and 
fanning  the  flames  of  civil  war. 

Mrs.  Turnbull  had  too1  much  tact  to- 
multiply  her  personal  anecdotes  of 
Sidney  Lanier,  but  she  pictured  him  to 
me  as  he  loved  to  sit  by  the  fireside, 
where  he  had  always  his  own  special 
place;  coming,  of  an  evening,  unan- 
nounced, into  the  room  where  we  then 
were,  rising  like  a phantom  beside  her 
husband  and  herself,  in  the  hour  be- 
tween daylight  and  dark,  and  pouring 
forth  those  profound,  unexpected  and 
delightful  things,  which  seemed  to  be- 
long to  him  alone,  which  characterize 
his  correspondence  also,  and  all  his 
literary  remains. 

He  said,  for  instance,  that  after  the 
strictly  necessary  matters,  such  as 
house,  wife  and  children,  the  thing 
most  essential  to  a home  is  music.  He 
considered  it  more  essential,  even,  than 
fire;  because  it  is  a constant  need,  while 
fires  are  unnecessary  during  half  the 
year.  And  then  there  was  his  beauti- 
ful definition  of  music:  “Love  in  search 
of  a word.”  It  should  be  added  that 
love  was  all  in  all  to  him. 


From  my  conversation  with  a person 
so  entirely  devoted  to  him,  I feel  sure 
that  I extracted  the  quintessence  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Sidney  Lanier. 
Since  then  I have  read  the  excellent 
biography  by  William  Hayes  Ward, 
and  the  very  full  and  striking  introduc- 
tion to  the  poems  of  Sidney  Lanier  by 
Prof.  Morgan  Callaway.  I have  also 
examined  the  often  contradictory  esti- 
mates of  sundry  English  and  American 
critics,  and  the  very  affecting  letters  of 
the  poet,  to  his  wife  and  other  friends. 
I must  be  excused,  if  the  sources  of  my 
information  have  become  somewhat 


confused  in  recollection,  and  confine 


myself  to  saying,  in  a general  way,  that 
the  materials  for  the  brief  biography  1 
which  follows  have  been  derived  from 
absolutely  authentic  documents. 


hi. 


When  life’s  all  love,  ’tis  life!— Aught  else, 
’tis  naught. 


And  first  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  put  aside  all  his  preconceived 
notions,  whether  American  or  Euro- 
pean. / There  was  not  a trace  of  Puri- 
tanism or  Yankeeism  about  Lanier. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  a son  of  the 
Cavaliers,  without  a touch  of  the 
Roundhead.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  his  ancestry,  we  find  musicians 
among  them.  The  first  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge— a Frenchman,  as 
his  name  indicates,  though  the  latter 
has  been  Anglicized  into  Lenidre— was 
a Huguenot  refugee  in  England,  whose 
talent  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  same  rea- 
son this  Nicholas  Lanier  retained  the 
favor  both  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
He  was  not  only  a musician  but  a 
painter,  and  a friend  of  Van  Dyck,  who 
is  said  to  have  painted  his  portrait,  an 
honor  of  which  the  aristocratic  features 
of  Sidney  Lanier,  the  poet,  would  have 
been  entirely  worthy.  Another  Nich- 
olas Lanier  was  president,  under 
Charles  II.,  of  a society  of  musicians, 
formed  to  encourage  the  art  and  pro- 
vide instruction  in  it.  The  names  of 
four  more  Laniers  appear  as  members 
of  this  society;  and  finally,  one  Sir 
John  Lanier,  commanding  as  major- 
general  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  fur- 
nished an  example  of  that  military 
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prowess  which  was  emulated  by  his  and  consequently,  what  God  expects  of 
American  descendant  during  the  War  me?  How  can  I make  sure  of  my 
of  Secession.  Brave  in  his  own  way,  capacities  without  having  first  made 
as  well,  was  Thomas  Lanier,  who  sure  of  my  inclinations?  What  per- 
emigrated  in  1716  and  established  him-  plexes  me  most  is  my  instinctive  bias 
self,  along  with  other  colonists,  on  a toward  music.  It  is  for  this  that  I 
grant  of  land  comprising  the  site  of  the  have  most  talent,  and  I may  say  it 
present  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia^  without  vanity,  since  it  is  the  gift  of 
The  poet’s  father  was  a lawyer;  his  God.  Yes,  I feel  that  I have  really  an 


mother,  a Virginian  of  Scotch  origin. 
The  qualities  of  his  ancestors  blos- 
somed with  precocious  exuberance  in 
young  Sidney.  His  prime  passion  was 
for  music,  and  he  taught  himself,  with- 
out lessons,  to  play  on  several  instru- 
I ments.  He  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
v violin  that  his  father,  disturbed  at  his 
s neglect  of  more  serious  studies  for 
}'  what  seemed  a mere  pastime,  forbade 
| him  the  use  of  that  instrument.  He 
) then  fell  back  on  the  flute,  from  which 
. he  obtained  effects  curiously  like  those 
[ of  the  violin. 

At  the  age  of  about  fourteen  he  was 
K placed  in  a small  provincial  university, 
i where  he  distinguished  himself  without 
[ effort.  What  is  more  remarkable  is 
I that  he  found  means  to  make  some  prof- 
[ Stable  studies  there.  The  violin  re- 
I mained  his  sole  distraction,  and  a 
[ melancholy  one  at  that;  for  after  hours 
r of  solitary  practice,  he  would  some- 
} times  awake,  as  from  a swoon,  over- 
[ powered  by  fatigue,  and  stretched  at 
* full  length  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber. 
1 He  felt  deeply  ashamed — his  parents,  in 
I their  desire  to  repress  his  passion  for 
music,  having  instilled  into  him  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  a most  unmanly  taste. 
Afterwards,  when  he  had  elevated  it 
into  a religion,  he  expiated  his  early 
blasphemy.  He  took  the  necessary  de- 
grees very  young,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a private  tutor  in  his  own  uni- 
versity. He  had  no  notion  what  his 
destiny  in  this  world  was  to  be,  but  a 
note-book  written  in  pencil,  before  the 
age  of  eighteen,  shows  that  he  had  even 
then  a proud  consciousness  of  his  own 
special  gift,  and  that  the  unnecessary 
emphasis  which  has  so  often  been  criti- 
cized in  his  writings  was  natural  to 
him  even  in  speaking  of  himself.  “The 
point  I wish  to  clear  up  is  this:  How 
shall  I discover  what  I am  fittest  for, 


extraordinary  gift  for  music,  and  that 
I might  become  as  famous  as  any  of 
the  composers.  Yet  I can  never  con- 
vince myself  that  I ought  to  become  a 
musician,  because  music  seems  so  small 
a thing,  in  comparison  with  what  1 
might  do.  The  question  is:  What  is 
the  proper  function  of  music  in  the 
economy  of  the  world?” 

The  same  note-book  betrays  a tower- 
ing literary  ambition.  But  the  Civil 
War  left  him  no  time  for  deliberation, 
and  he  was  borne  away  upon  its  blood- 
stained tide.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood, Sidney  had  fancied  that  he  pos- 
sessed military  tastes,  and  at  the  first 
shock  of  encounter  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  he  enlisted,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  nineteen,  in  one  of  the 
“crack”  regiments  where  a certain 
braggadocio  and  dandyism  in  the  mat- 
ter of  equipments  prevailed.  There 
was  no  thought  save  of  the  delights  of 
action;  everyone  believed  that  the 
affair  would  be  soon  and  happily  ended. 
The  same  illusions  prevailed,  in  this  re- 
spect, upon  either  side,  and  were  des- 
tined to  the  same  disappointment. 
Federals  and  Confederates  were  well 
matched,  as  we  know,  in  valor  and 
tenacity.  The  struggle  lasted  for  four 
years,  during  which  Sidney,  though  ad- 
mirably faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  was  conscious  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing horror  of  war,  of  whose  abom- 
inable details  he  had  had  no  conception 
in  the  early  days  of  his  bellicose  enthu- 
siasm. In  1864  he  passed  five  months 
in  the  prison  at  Point  Lookout,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  he  translated  into  verse 
certain  pieces  of  Herder  and  Heine,  be- 
sides sketching  his  symbolical  romance 
of  “Tiger-Lilies,”  which  appeared  two 
years  later,  and  embodies  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  life  of  a common  soldier. 
For  he  remained  in  the  ranks  until  the 
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close  of  the  war,  having  several  times 
refused  promotion  that  he  might  not  be 
separated  from  his  young  brother 
Clifford,  who  had  enlisted  at  the  same 
time  with  himself.  Clifford,  on  his 
part,  gave  a similar  proof  of  attach- 
ment. A close  intimacy  always  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  brothers,  who 
collaborated  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tain humorous  pieces,  of  the  sort 
known  as  “plantation  verse.” 

In  prison,  as  in  camp,  Sidney  Lanier 
solaced  himself  with  music.  To  the 
amusement  of  his  comrades,  he  always 
carried  his  flute  concealed  somewhere 
about  him.  It  helped  him  to>  endure 
privation,  and  deadened  his  sensibility 
to  the  symptoms  of  that  pulmonary  dis- 
ease which  was  already  undermining 
his  constitution,  and  against  which  he 
was  to  contend  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was,  in  fact,  already  condemned,  when 
he  returned  in  1865  to  his  native 
Georgia,  his  poverty  having  compelled 
him  to  make  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Macon  he  was  attacked  by  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  which  brought 
him  to  the  very  borders  of  the  grave; 
but  a two  months’  sojourn  at  Point 
Clear,  in  Mobile  Bay,  seemed  completely 
to  restore  him  for  the  time.  He  lived 
in  the  open  air  in  that  enchanted  coun- 
try which  lies,  like  a mirage,  upon  the 
waters,  bathed  in  the  perfume  of  jas- 
mine, magnolia  and  orange-flower.  It 
was  perhaps  there,  beside  a palm-tree 
“tortured  into  music”  by  the  south 
wind,  that  the  “melodious  soul  of 
grief”  found  beautiful  expression  be- 
neath his  pen.  But  it  was  no  time  for 
dreaming  or  for  singing.  The  morrow 
of  the  great  defeat  was  one  of  universal 
ruin.  No  sooner  had  Lanier  recovered 
his  accustomed  strength  than  he  ac- 
cepted, with  a courage  far  higher  than 
he  had  shown  upon  the  battle-field,  the 
position  of  a clerk  in  the  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  to  New  York 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
novel  “Tiger-Lilies,”  which  had  been 
written  too  hastily,  and  showed  little 
merit,  except  in  a few  scenes  where  his 
poetic  temperament  found  expression. 
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We  extract  the  following  passage  on  a 
theme  which  he  always  treated  in  the 
noblest  manner.  “I  am  persuaded  that 
love,  and  love  only,  is  the  line  flung  out 
by  Heaven  for  the  salvation  of  us  un- 
fortunate castaways  upon  the  ocean  of 
life.  The  love  of  one’s  neighbor,  the 
love  of  one’s  wife,  the  love  of  God,  are 
like  the  three  bells  of  a steeple  chime, 
-calling  us  to  the  prayer  which  is  im- 
plied in  labor.  According  as  we  love 
more  or  less,  we  triumph  more  or  less 
over  the  flesh  and  over  death;  and  the 
more  we  love  the  more  God-like  are  we; 
for  God  is  love,  and  if  we  loved  as  he 
loves,  we  should  be  like  him.” 

He  was  perpetually  haunted  by  this 
idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  love.  “By 
love,  and  love  only,  can  we  accomplish 
those  great  works  which  are  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive.  Love,  and 
love  only,  is  the  true  creator  in  art.” 
She  to  whom  was  dedicated  his  poem 
of  “My  Springs”  knows  better  than 
any  other  his  conception  of  woman’s 
love. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Hills  of  Life,  I know 
Two  springs  that  with  unbroken  flow 
Forever  pour  their  lucent  streams 
Into  my  soul’s  far  Lake  of  Dreams. 

Not  larger  than  two  eyes,  they  lie 
Beneath  the  many-changing  sky, 

And  mirror  all  of  life  and  time — 

Serene  and  dainty  pantomime. 

Shot  through  with  lights  of  stars  and 
dawns, 

And  shadowed  sweet  by  ferns  and 
fawns — 

Thus  heaven  and  earth  together  vie 
Their  shining  depths  to  sanctify. 

Always  when  the  large  Form  of  Love 
Is  hid  by  storms  that  rage  above, 

I gaze  in  my  two  springs  and  see 
Love  in  his  very  verity. 

Always  when  Faith,  with  stifling  stress 
Of  grief,  hath  died  in  bitterness, 

I gaze  in  my  two  springs  and  see 
A Faith  that  smiles  immortally. 

Always  when  Charity  and  Hope, 

In  darkness  bounden,  feebly  grope, 

I gaze  in  my  two  springs  and  see 
A Light  that  sets  my  captives  free. 
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Always  when  Art  on  perverse  wing 
Flies  where  I cannot  hear  him  sing, 

I gaze  in  my  two  springs  and  see 
A charm  that  brings  him  back  to  me. 

When  Labor  faints,  and  Glory  fails, 
And  coy  Reward  in  sighs  exhales, 

I gaze  in  my  two  springs  and  see 
Attainment  full  and  heavenly. 

0 Love,  O Wife,  thine  eyes  are  they — 
My  springs  from  out  whose  shining  grey 
Issue  the  sweet  celestial  streams 
That  feed  my  life’s  bright  Lake  of 
Dreams. 

3val  and  large  and  passion-pure 
Vnd  grey  and  wise  and  honor-sure; 

Soft  as  a dying  violet-breath, 
iTet  calmly  unafraid  of  death; 

Thronged,  like  two  dove-cotes  of  grey 
doves, 

Yith  wife’s  and  mother’s  and  poor-folk’s 
loves, 

^.nd  home-loves  and  high  glory-loves, 

^.nd  science-loves  and  story-loves, 

Ind  loves  for  all  that  God  and  man 
n art  and  nature  make  or  plan, 

Ind  lady-loves  for  spidery  lace 
Ind  broideries  of  supple  grace, 

Ind  diamonds,  and  the  whole  sweet 
round 

)f  littles  that  large  life  compound, 

Vnd  loves  for  God  and  God’s  bare  truth, 
Vnd  loves  for  Magdalen  and  Ruth, 

pear  eyes,  dear  eyes  and  rare  complete— 
3eing  heavenly-sweet  and  earthly- 
sweet — 

marvel  that  God  made  you  mine, 

?or  when  He  frowns,  ’tis  then  you  shine! 

The  deep  tenderness  which  here  finds 
xpression  was  vowed,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1867,  by  an  invalid  of 
wenty-five,  after  four  years  of  military 
ervice,  and  six  months  of  labor  in  an 
mcongenial  office,  to  a charming 
Georgian,  Miss  Mary  Day.  He  was 
hen  living  in  the  country,  and  had 
written  some  dozen  poems,  which  de- 
erved  to  be  appended— as  they  after- 
wards were — to  his  more  finished  work 
y way  of  illustrating  the  continuous 
rogress  of  his  laborious  genius.  War 


memories  and  family  joys  inspired  him 
equally— pleasure  and  grief— for,  alas! 
in  the  poem  entitled  “June.  Dreams  in 
January”  we  find  a dolorous  confes- 
sion. Why  can  not  the  poet  who 
dreams  beauty  dream  also  his  daily 
bread?  How  is  it  that  he  can  create  m 
the  depth  of  winter  a glowing,  throb- 
bing June,  extract  it  from  the  cold  sub- 
stance of  his  own  being,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  transmute  this  same  substance 
into  so  much  as  a poor  penny  loaf? 
But  the  miracle  was  wrought  in  the 
end,  and  fortune  came  to  him,  while  he 
slept:— 

O sweet  my  Sweet,  to  dream  is  power, 
And  I can  dream  thee  bread  and  dream 
thee  wine, 

And  I will  dream  thee  robes  and  gems, 
dear  Love, 

To  clothe  thy  lovely  loveliness  withal, 
And  I will  dream  thee  here  to  live  by  me, 
Thee  and  my  little  man  thou  hold’st  at 
breast — 

Come,  Name,  come,  Fame,  and  kiss  my 
Sweetheart’s  feet! 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  some 
slight  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
friends  and  editors  was  disguising  to 
his  mind  the  painful  fact  that  he  had 
had  another  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
a month  after  his  marriage,  and  had 
been  forced  to  return  to  his  father’s 
house  and  take  up  the  study  of  law  so 
as  to  be  able  to  act  as  junior  partner  in 
his  father’s  office.  If  Lanier  had  not 
been  able  to  set  to  music  the  verses, 
good  and  bad,  which  he  wrote  at  this 
time,  he  would  have  died  of  ennui.  In 
the  spring  of  1870,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  New  York  for  medical 
advice;  and  when  there  he  was  appar- 
ently quite  cured— a fact  easy  to  under- 
stand. He  was  living  in  a congenial 
circle,  and  could  absorb  himself  in  the 
books  of  which  Macon  possessed  so 
meagre  a supply.  The  most  admirable 
thing  about  him  was  perhaps  his 
promptitude  in  seizing  on  the  few  oc- 
casions which  were  offered  him  for  ex- 
tending his  varied  acquirements. 

He  might,  in  fact,  have  been  as  great 
in  science  as  he  was  in  art.  Speaking 
of  Edgar  Poe,  he  once  said:  “The 
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trouble  was  that  he  did  not  know 
enough.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
needed  profound  learning  to  make  him 
a great  poet.”  Lanier  forgot  that  for 
a truly  great  poet  intuition  is  enough. 
If  Poe  had  not,  like  himself,  a passion 
for  exact,  scientific  truth,  preferring  to 
it,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  “the  joy  of 
poesy,”  he  could  at  least  divine  what  he 
did  not  know,  and  life  taught  him  more 
than  ever  books  could  have  done.  A 
few  childish  years  passed  in  England 
made  Poe  an  Englishman.  He  assimi- 
lated France  and  Italy  without  having 
seen  either,  save  in  his  own  prodigious 
imagination.  It  was  precisely  because 
Lanier  was  lacking  in  imagination  that 
he  set  such  store  by  acquired  knowl- 
edge. But  he  was  forced,  by  lack  of 
means,  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
studies  which  he  adored,  quit  the  intel- 
lectual climate  which  agreed  with  him, 
and  return  once  more  to  Georgia,  where 
he  soon  began  to  cough  again.  He  was 
then  persuaded  to  try  the  air  of  Texas, 
but  in  the  semi-Spanish  town  of  San 
Antonio,  after  dashing  off  one  highly- 
colored  picture  of  a place  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  country  of  his  dreams, 
he  felt  more  ill  than  ever.  During  that 
solitary  winter  he  wrote  to  his  wife:— 

“It  seems  as  though  my  soul  were 
singing  the  death-song  of  the  swan. 
All  day  my  spirit  floats  over  depths 
mystical  and  inexpressible,  impelled  by 
successive  wafts  of  celestial  melody. 
The  essence  of  all  melody — bird-songs, 
love-songs,  national  songs,  hymns  of 
the  soul  and  the  flesh— passes  over  me 
in  swift  gusts,  like  the  breath  of  my 
own  passion.” 

Fully  convinced  that  he  had  but  a 
few  years  to  live,  Sidney  Lanier  now 
resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  music 
and  to  literature.  He  was  offered  the 
place  of  first  flute  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  famous  Peabody  Concerts  at  Balti- 
more, and  appealed  to  his  father,  who 
would  have  preferred  that  he  should 
go  on  living  with  him,  in  the  following 
pathetic  terms:— 

“Do  but  think,  my  dear  father,  how  for 
twenty  years— amid  poverty,  privation, 
weariness  and  disease,  in  the  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  of  a make-believe  col- 
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lege  and  a starveling  army,  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  world  of  letters 
— how  amid  these  depressing  circum- 
stances and  a thousand  more  which  I 
might  enumerate,  the  ideals  of  music 
and  poetry  have  held  a place  in  my  heart, 
from  which  they  refused  to  be  banished. 
Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  as  it  does  to  me,  j 
that  I have  now  the  right  to  enrol  my- 
self among  the  followers  of  these  two 
divine  arts,  that  I have  served  so  long  in 
humility  and  bitterness?” 

The  father  yielded,  not  merely  consent- 
ing to  further  all  his  son’s  wishes,  but 
assisting  him  generously,  so  far  as  his 
own  slender  means  allowed.  For  six 
years  Lanier  held  his  place  in  the  Pea- 
body orchestra,  sending  meanwhile  to 
the  magazines  verses  which  shocked  all 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  a public  by  no 
means  artistic.  This  distressed  his  wife 
and  made  her  doubt  his  vocation,  where- 
upon he  wrote  to  her  in  that  uncon- 
sciously precious  and  figurative  lan- 
guage which  was  all  his  own. 

“I  desire  to  make,  in  words,  to  you, 
my  dearest  self,  a confession  of  faith 
such  as  I should  make  to  the  less  dear 
self  in  feeling  only.  The  truth  is  that 
these  disappointments  were  inevitable, 
and  I shall  have  more  of  the  same  to 
undergo,  until  I shall  have  won  the  bat- 
tle, which  every  great  artist  has  had  to 
fight,  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
philosophy  of  my  failures  is  this:  There 
is  too  much  cleverness  between  me  and 
the  public.”  He  goes  on  to  enumerate 
other  misunderstood  geniuses  who 
have  had  the  same  lot  to  endure,  and 
then:  “I  write  thus,  because  I am  perpet- 
ually haunted  by  the  notion  that  my  wife 
is  thinking  of  her  husband  as  weary, 
melancholy  and  discouraged,  and  be- 
cause I do  not  wish  you  to  distress  your- 
self without  cause.  Of  course,  I have 
some  keen  pangs  to  endure — keener,  for 
the  moment,  than  I would  have  any  one 
know;  but  I thank  God  that  a daily 
strengthening  faith  in  Him  and  in  my- 
self spreads  above  me  a firmament  of 
changeless  blue  in  which  all  clouds  tend 
quickly  to  disappear.  I have  often 
wanted  to  say  this  to  you,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  talk  in  this  way  of  one’s  self- 
even  to  those  whom  we  hold  dearest. 
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Have  no  fears  or  anxieties  for  me.  All 
my  trials  merely  go  to  prove  that  art  has 
no  more  pitiless  enemy  than  what  is 
called  business.  It  matters  little  that  I 
should  fail.  What  signifies  a slight 
check  in  so  great  a cause?  ‘ Que  mon  nom 
soit  flitri ,’  as  Danton  says,  ‘ que  la  France 
soit  libre’ — which  I,  for  my  part,  trans- 
late—‘Though  my  name  perish,  my 
poetry  is  good  poetry,  and  my  music  is 
good  music;  and  beauty  never  dies,  and 
the  heart  which  needs  can  always  find 
it.’  ” 

Lanier  was  at  this  time  deep  in  the 
study  of  English  literature,  especially  of 
Anglo-Saxon  texts.  His  enthusiasm  for 
the  ideas  and  the  verse-forms  of  the  old 
English  bards  is  shown  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  a collection  of  ancient  ballads  for 
the  use  of  the  young,  composing  a rela- 
tively interesting  part  of  his  own  prose- 
work;  which,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  “The  Boy’s  Froissart”  and  “The 
Boy’s  Mabinogion”  was  merely  that  of 
an  editor.  He  thus  made  an  intelligent 
selection  both  from  our  old  French 
chronicles  and  from  the  Gallic  legends 
of  the  Round  Table,  ostensibly  for  chil- 
dren, but  really  with  the  main  design  of 
propagating  in  America  those  chivalrous 
principles  which  are  indispensable  in  all 
times  and  countries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  incidental  em- 
ployments, often  very  unworthy  of  him, 
but  always  dignified  by  the  distinction 
which  he  imparted  to  them  (in  May, 
1874,  for  instance,  he  visited  Florida 
with  a commission  from  a railway 
company  to  write  an  entertaining 
Guide),  Lanier  is  always  talking  of  the 
few  hours  he  needs  for  putting  upon 
paper  the  poems  with  which  his  heart 
and  brain  are  teeming.  During  a visit 
to  his  father  he  did,  however,  write  out 
his  now  celebrated  poem,  “Corn,”  which 
was  the  first  of  his  to  attract  general 
attention. 

He  had  been  struck  by  the  desolation 
of  a certain  part  of  Georgia  formerly  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  on 
this  apparently  vulgar  theme,  which 
seemed  to  him  sad  enough  to  be  poetic, 
he  produced  one  of  his  finest  pieces.  It 
opens  with  the  picture  of  a forest  scene. 
We  are  in  deep  woods,  through  which 
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quiver  and  pass  the  fugitive  shapes  of 
brilliant  living  things — which  vanish  in 
the  verdure,  like  stars  in  the  blue  of 
dawn.  Leaves  brush  the  cheek,  caress- 
ing it  like  a woman’s  hands;  the  close 
embrace  of  the  intertwining  branches 
breathes  the  very  essence  of  tenderness; 
there  are  sounds  in  the  thicket  as  of  a 
throbbing  heart  Sighs  exhale  from 
every  tree— the  long,  deep  sighs  of  the 
captive  spring,  yearning  to  be  de- 
livered. 

In  unison  with  the  mosses,  the  bracken 
and  the  wild  flowers — that  hide  from 
human  view  like  timid  nuns,  diffusing 
only  a perfume  of  devotion — the  poet 
prays,  and  is  startled  by  catching  occa- 
sional fragments  of  the  language  of  the 
mysterious,  leafy  souls  about  him. 
Slowly  he  strays,  his  furtive  glances 
ascending  from  the  complicated  miracle 
of  the  grassy  turf  beneath  his  feet  to 
where  sky  and  leafage  are  so  blended 
that  the  blue  seems  embroidered  upon 
the  green.  So  he  comes  to  the  irregular 
edge  of  the  forest,  where  brambles  and 
sassafras  appear  to  have  banded  them- 
selves together  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
culture,  thrusting  out  their  boughs  and 
thorns  like  spears  against  the  armies  of 
the  corn.  The  corn  is,  in  this  case, 
maize,  called  in  America  by  the  generic 
name— that  great  Indian  maize  which 
carries  its  massive  ears  so  high  that  a 
man  may  be  hidden  behind  them.  The 
poet  goes  on,  without  scythe  or  sick,le,  to 
reap  a wonderful  harvest.  Far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  followers  a gigantic  leader 
swings  his  mighty  blade,  in  the  very 
front  of  the  fight  between  the  fruitful 
field  and  the  hostile  invader.  To  him 
the  wanderer  speaks— to  that  gleaming, 
towering  shoot,  speechless  and  motion- 
less, yet  seeming  to  the  intruder  the  very 
type  of  the  poet-soul  outstripping  its 
time,  and  enticing  the  timorous  to  fol- 
low. A soul  tranquil  and  proud,  rooted 
deeply  in  the  soil— an  humble  soul,  too, 
yet  rich  in  blessing;  a soul  as  full  of 
sweetness  as  are  those  long  plant-veins 
whereof  the  sap  has  been  drawn  from 
the  four  wild  elements;  a soul  that  soars 
above,  its  mortal  fellows,  yet  never 
spurns  the  solid  and  venerable  earth  to 
which  it  owes  its  being. 
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Thou  liftest  more  stature  than  a mortal 
man’s, 

Yet  ever  piercest  downward  in  the  mould 
And  keepest  hold 

Upon  the  reverend  and  steadfast  earth 
That  gave  thee  birth. 

Yea,  standest  smiling  in  thy  very  grave, 
Serene  and  brave, 

With  unremitting  breath 
Inhaling  life  from  death, 

Thine  epitaph  writ  fair  in  fruitage  elo- 
quent, 

Thy  living  self  thy  monument. 

As  poets  should, 

Thou  hast  built  up  thy  hardihood 
With  wondrous- varying  food, 

Drawn  in  select  proportion  fair 
From  richest  mould  and  vagabond  air; 
From  darkness  of  the  dreadful  night, 
And  joyful  light; 

From  antique  ashes,  whose  departed 
flame 

In  thee  has  finer  life  and  longer  fame; 
From  wounds  and  balms, 

From  storms  and  calms, 

From  potsherds  and  dry  bones, 

And  ruin-stones. 

So  to  thy  vigorous  substance  thou  hast 
wrought 

Whate’er  the  hand  of  Circumstance  hath 
brought; 

Yea,  into  cool  solacing  green  hast 
spun 

White  radiance  hot  from  out  the  sun. 
So  thou  dost  mutually  leaven 
Strength  of  earth  with  grace  of  heaven. 

So  thou  dost  marry  new  and  old 
Into  a one  of  higher  mould. 

So  thou  dost  reconcile  the  hot  and  cold, 
The  dark  and  bright, 

And  many  a heart-perplexing  opposite, 
And  so, 

Akin  by  blood  to  high  and  low, 

Fitly  thou  playest  out  thy  poet’s  part, 
Richly  expending  thy  much-bruised  heart 
In  equal  care  to  nourish  lord  in  hall 
Or  beast  in  stall. 

Thou  took’st  from  all  that  thou  might’st 
give  to  all. 

The  poet  then  conjures  his  brother  the 
Corn  to  look  across  the  valley,  and  be- 
yond the  ruined  mill,  to  where  a Geor- 
gian hill  bares  to  the  sunshine  its  naked 
head  and  its  deeply-scarred  slopes.  Its 
children  have  deserted  and  left  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tempest.  It  had  been  the 
home  of  the  faithless  cotton-plant — a pre- 
text for  betting  and  usury.  Under  the 


dominion  of  that  crop  every  field  had  i 
been  a hellish  gambling-table,  every  j 
planter  the  slave  of  bankers  and  the 
dupe  of  daring  speculations  up  to  the 
day  when  ruin  overtook  him  and  he  fled  | 
westward,  leaving  his  land  to  lie  waste. : 
Finally,  Sidney  Lanier  compares  the 
abandoned  mountain  to  King  Lear,  ex-  i 
claiming:  “Thou  whom  the  divine  Cor- 
delia of  the  year,  the  compassionate  i 
spring-time,  strives  in  vain  to  brighten 
in  thy  gloomy  solitude,  O king  dis- 
crowned, and  disowned  of  all  thy  sub-  I 
jects,  man  and  beast  alike,  the  great  i 
God  will  reverse  thy  destiny  and  restore 
thee  to  thy  sovereignty!  By  the  aid  of 
some  bold  heart  which  shall  generously 
espouse  thy  cause,  healing  and  defend- 
ing thee,  with  all  the  might  of  old-time 
muscle  and  the  resources  of  modern  art, 
thou  shalt  once  more  be  clad  in  golden 
harvests!” 

In  this  piece  we  find  united  all  the^ 
main  characteristics  of  Lanier’s  poetry:  I ] 
a love  of  nature  delicate  and  impassioned 
almost  as  that  of  Wordsworth,  along 
with  a simplicity— a habit  of  personify- 
ing all  natural  objects— leaves,  clouds,  ' 
winds,  even  the  things  least  susceptible, 
seemingly,  of  personification— which,  de- 
spite fundamental  differences  of  method, 
reminds  one  of  Walt  Whitman;  and, 
above  all,  a choice  of  words  at  once  so 
precise  and  so  harmonious  as  to  be  the 
despair  of  the  translator. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  great 
success  of  the  poem  on  corn  was  due  less 
to(  its  intrinsic  merit  than  to  the  choice 
of  a subject  which  appealed  to  the  needs 
and  anxieties  of  the  time.  Certain  indi- 
vidual tributes,  at  once  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic,  were  an  immense  comfort 
to  the  author;  especially  that  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  a poet  little  known  in  France, 
but  celebrated  in  Germany  by  his  trans- 
lation of  Faust,  and  greatly  admired  in 
his  own  country  for  his  Pennsylvania 
idyls,  his  interesting  studies  in  Oriental 
poetry,  his  private  memoirs  and  recol- 
lections of  travel.  Bayard  Taylor,  a 
man  of  taste  and  cultivated  judgment, 
whose  only  ambition  had  been  to  acquire 
the  widest  possible  experience  of  the 
world,  instantly  accorded  a sympathy 
and  esteem  of  which  he  was  not  too 
lavish  to  the  Southern  poet;  and  the 
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gratitude  of  the  latter  found  expression 
in  these  heart-breaking  words:  “I  have 

Sno  words  in  which  to  describe  the  dearth 
of  the  desert  country  in  which  I have 
lived.  . . • Possibly  you  may  know  that 
for  us,  children  of  the  rising  generation 
in  the  South,  life  since  the  war  has  con- 
sisted in  not  dying.” 

Th.  Bentzon  (Mme.  Blanc). 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A BLACK  BRUNS- 
WICKER. 

My  family  had  an  ancient  connection 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the 
days  of  my  boyhood  were  spent  in  the 
heart  of  the  wild  moorlands  and  valleys 
of  Galloway,  a district  of  the  country 
which  was,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  probably  even  more  remote 
from  the  influences  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion than  many  parts  either  of  the 
northern  or  western  highlands.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  an  almost  unknown  land 
till  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
leading  a life  of  its  own,  keeping  up  in 
a remarkable  way  the  ancient  Scottish 
customs,  dispensing  an  open  hospitality 
to  the  stranger,  but  happily  altogether 
free  from  the  daily  excursionist  and, 
despite  its  wildness  and  beauty,  a 
region  as  yet  undiscovered  and  un- 
haunted by  the  tourist,  either  British 
or  American.  It  is  true  that  it  holds 
the  scenes  of  “Guy  Mannering,”  but  in 
my  time  it  had  not  been  explored  by 
the  modern  novelist  with  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  cheap  tours  and 
gaping  crowds  to  see  the  newly  dis- 
covered land;  and,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, happily  so. 

But  however  that  may  be,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  I came  to  Edinburgh,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  fall  violently  in 
love  with  a young  lady  of  compara- 
tively tender  years,  who  lived  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Ber- 
nard’s Well.  This  young  lady  was,  not 


long  afterwards— perhaps  in  order  to 
cure  her  of  those  pronounced  ideas  of 
romance  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
times,  and  of  the  evident  symptoms  of  a 
foolish  attachment— sent  off  suddenly 
to  school  at  Dresden,  and  I never  saw 
her  again.  But  in  an  access  of  boyish 
passion  and  disappointed  hopes  I 
secretly  resolved  to  follow  her  thither, 
and,  by  dint  of  much  planning  and  per- 
suasion, I at  last  accomplished  my  ob- 
ject in  so  far  that  I was,  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year,  sent  by  my  parents  to 
study  in  Germany.  There,  however, 
my  success  came  to  a sad  and  fateful 
conclusion,  for  neither  in  Dresden  nor 
elsewhere  near  could  she  be  found;  all 
trace  of  my  fair  young  friend  had  van- 
ished, and  my  love-lorn  quest  had,  per- 
force, to  be  abandoned  in  despair.  Yet 
it  was  essentially  due  to  her  that  I be- 
came, not  many  years  later,  a Black 
Brunswicker. 

It  is  said  that  summer  storms  are 
short,  and  I suppose  that  my  passion 
for  the  vanished  fair  one  must,  in  the 
course  of  time,  have  blown  itself  out, 
for  my  next  vivid  recollection  is  of  being 
quartered  in  the  house  of  one  Pastor 
Pessler,  at  Badenhausen,  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  where  I was  supposed  to 
lead  a quiet,  regular  and  studious  life. 
He  was  a good  old  man,  this  pastor, 
and  did  his  best  for  me;  but  he  had, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately  as  one 
may  choose  to  look  at  it,  strong  military 
leanings,  with  a traditional  and  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  noble  profession  of 
arms.  He  had  himself  lived  through 
stirring  times,  and  his  father,  Captain 
Pessler,  had  been  killed  with  the  Black 
Brunswickers  at  Quatre  Bras,  when 
their  chief,  the  Duke  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, “foremost  fighting  fell.”  I am 
afraid,  too,  that  in  those  days  I myself 
cared  more  about  soldiering  than  books, 
while  the  somewhat  awful  mysteries  of 
the  German  grammar  were  to  me  but  a 
continual  source  of  weariness  and  irrita- 
tion. And  so  it  came  about  that  some 
time  between  1830  and  1835  I iaad  given 
up  my  studies  and  had  come  to  live,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  ancient  Ger- 
man city  of  Brunswick,  where  I was 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
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certain  Colonel  Metzner,  a cousin  of  my 
friend  the  pastor  of  Badenhausen. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  remember, 
for  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  the 
practical  founder  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  was  Henry  the  Lion,  whose 
kingdom  originally  embraced  the  ex- 
tensive duchies  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 
This  prince,  however,  had  refused  to 
support  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  in  his 
quarrels  with  the  pope,  or  to  join  in 
the  wars  which  the  former  waged 
against  the  HolySee;  and  in  punishment 
for  this  offence,  Henry,  somewhere 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  these  duchies  taken  from  him  by 
the  emperor,  and  was  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  only  his  ancestral  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  But  in 
1285  the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
created  in  the  person  of  Otho,  grandson 
of  Henry,  who  thereafter  held  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg  as  a feudatory  vassal 
of  the  empire.  In  later  times  again 
the  principality  thus  formed  came  to 
be  divided  between  the  duchy  of 
Bruns  wick- Wolf  enbuttel,  or  Brunswick 
proper,  and  Brunswick-Luneberg,  or 
Hanover,  and  in  1754  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick was  made  the  capital  of  the 
former  duchy  under  Duke  Charles. 
His  successor,  Duke  Charles  William, 
married  Augusta,  daughter  of  George 
the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
established  those  closer  and  more  in- 
timate relations  between  the  little 
duchy  of  Brunswick  and  England, 
which  subsisted  for  many  years  after. 
Another  incident  of  this  national  asso- 
ciation, which  it  is  interesting  now  to 
recall,  but  one  of  somewhat  earlier 
date,  is  that  in  1756  our  own  regiment 
of  Scots  Greys  served  under  the  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  seven 
years’  war  with  France,  partaking  in 
the  glories  of  Minden,  at  which  the 
duke  led  the  allied  armies,  and  the  sub- 
sequent liberation  of  Hanover. 

At  the  great  battle  of  Jena  in  1806, 
Duke  Charles  William,  who  com- 
manded the  Prussian  army,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  at  a most  critical  time, 
almost  towards  the  close  of  the  fight, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  were 
being  beaten  at  every  point.  The  for- 


tunes of  the  day,  however,  were 
changed  by  a chance  bullet,  and  this 
born  commander  died,  not  many  days 
afterwards,  in  the  arms  of  the  father 
of  my  host,  Colonel  Metzner,  in  a 
squalid  inn  at  Ottensen,  near  Altona,  to 
which  he  had  been  carried  after  the 
battle.  Napoleon,  victorious  in  this 
campaign,  was  not  long  in  seizing  upon 
the  two  duchies  and  adding  them, 
under  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia.  Of  this  kingdom 
they  remained  a part  until  after  the 
defeat  of  Leipsic,  when  they  were 
again  restored  to  Duke  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who,  seeking  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  father,  fell  himself  at  Waterloo, 
and  is  immortalized  in  the  famous 
lines  of  “Childe  Harold.”  His  son, 
Charles  Frederick,  was  then  a minor, 
and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship, 
it  is  curious  to  remember,  of  our  own 
George  the  Fourth,  then  Prince  Regent 
—surely  a somewhat  strange  tutelage! 

But  such  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  many 
soldiers  of  the  conquered  Brunswick 
duchies  went  to  form  part  of  Na- 
poleon’s Grand  Army,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  my  old  friend,  Metzner,  and 
his  brother  both  fought  through  the  dis- 
astrous campaign  of  1812,  including  the 
fatal  retreat  from  Moscow.  Many  inci- 
dents of  that  campaign,  as  he  told  them 
to  me,  stand  out  yet  in  my  memory,  so 
vivid  was  the  impression  of  them  made 
upon  my  boyish  mind  at  the  time— the 
toiling  over  the  snow-clad  wastes,  the 
cheerless  bivouac,  the  baseless  alarms, 
the  hopeless  breakdown  of  artillery- 
tumbril  and  commissariat-wagon,  the 
sunken  spirit  even  of  the  heroic  Old 
Guard  of  France.  One  of  these  inci- 
dents was  the  passage  of  the  Beresina. 
The  bridge  was  crowded  with  retreat- 
ing soldiers,  some  wounded,  all  faint, 
weary,  famished  with  hunger  and  al- 
most dead  with  cold.  Metzner  was 
helping  his  brother,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  leg,  along  as  best  lie  could,  and 
was  making  his  way  slowly  across, 
when  the  cry  arose,  loud  and  prolonged, 
“Make  way  for  the  emperor!”  and, 
without  further  warning,  the  imperial 
escort  dashed  upon  the  crowded 
bridge,  trampling  a way  for  themselves, 
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and  clearing  a passage  by  the  flat  of 
their  sabres  to  right  and  left!  Metzner 
and  his  wounded  brother,  who  were 
near  the  further  end  of  the  bridge,  just 
managed  to  escape  from  it  in  time;  but 
the  cowardice  and  inhumanity  of  the 
act  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  mind  which  years  never  effaced. 

In  mourning  for  their  losses  at  Jena 
and  the  death  of  their  prince,  the 
Brunswick  Hussars  adopted  the  fa- 
mous black  uniform,  with  its  light  blue 
facings  and  its  badge  of  a death’s-head 
and  cross-bones  of  silver,  by  which 
they  have  always  since  been  known, 
and  which  gained  for  them,  from  their 
French  foes,  the  sobriquet  of  “Les  Chas- 
seurs de  la  Mort.”  Sombre  it  undoubt- 
edly was,  but  striking  and  effective, 
especially  when  seen  in  the  mass ; and  a 
brave  show  they  made  as  the  black 
shakos  with  the  tall  plumes  moved  out 
from  their  own  city  in  line  of  march  on 
a bright  morning  in  spring,  or  charged 
across  the  manoeuvre-ground  on  their 
duke’s  field-days.  To  many  of  my 
readers  the  uniform  is  probably  most 
familiar  from  Millais’s  well-known  and 
romantic  picture  of  the  Black  Bruns- 
wicker.  But  it  is  also  interesting  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  many  years  before 
that  picture  was  painted  the  associa- 
tions of  the  regiment,  and  its  sombre 
garb  and  crest,  would  seem  to  have  had 
their  own  attractions  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Commenting  in  a somewhat 
forcible  letter  to  James  Ballantyne 
upon  what  he  calls  “Blackwood’s  im- 
pudent proposal”  that  he  should  alter 
the  conclusion  of  “The  Black  Dwarf,” 
Sir  Walter  says,  “Tell  him  and  his 
coadjutor  that  I belong  to  the  Black 
Hussars  of  Literature,  who  neither  give 
nor  receive  criticism” — which,  by  the 
way,  Ballantyne,  in  his  transmission 
and  transmutation  of  the  message, 
renders  into  the  “Death’s-Head  Hus- 
sars.” 

The  Brunswick  of  1835  was,  as 
became  a city  of  the  Guelphs,  essen- 
tially a German  town,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  it  then  were,  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  itself,  still  almost 
medieval  in  some  of  their  aspects.  Es- 
pecially quaint  and  interesting  were  its 
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old  Gothic  churches,  its  timber-houses 
of  the  Renascence  with  their  varie- 
gated sides  turned  towards  the  street 
front,  and  its  pleasant  promenades 
along  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
town,  by  the  August-Thor  and  the 
Wenden-Thor,  which  always  formed 
an  attractive  resort  to  us  officers  and 
the  young  frauleinm  of  the  city  (always 
carefully  escorted)  in  the  long  summer 
evenings. 

But  to  reach  Brunswick  from  En- 
gland in  those  days  required  some  pa- 
tience and  implied  a certain  amount  of 
bodily  discomfort,  for  the  passage  was 
from  Hull  to  Hamburg  by  vessels  of 
but  slow  speed,  small  size  and  no  great 
sea-going  qualities,  and  thence  by  a 
diligence  journey  of  at  least  two  or 
three  days’  duration,  part  of  which, 
over  the  Luneburg-Heide  (Luneburg 
Heath)  had  no  road  better  than  a rough 
moorland  track.  Yet  it  was  a pleasant 
city  enough  when  you  got  there,  the 
centre  of  interest  being,  of  course,  the 
court  life  of  a small  German  princi- 
pality, distinguished  by  the  somewhat 
rigid  etiquette,  but  open  hospitality,  of 
the  age.  For  one  other  thing  it  was 
also  particularly  celebrated,  namely, 
the  excellence  of  its  beer,  the  special 
brew  invented  by  a certain  Mumme 
who  flourished  in  the  city  some  time 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  certainly 
no  beer  I ever  drank  before  or  since 
could  surpass  its  fine  qualities. 

In  course  of  time  I made  my  appear- 
ance at  court  under  the  guidance  of 
Colonel  Metzner,  and  was  duly  pre- 
sented to  the  duke.  We  had  an  old 
family  connection  with  the  court  of  the 
Netherlands  through  the  Mackays  of 
Ophemert,  a family  closely  associated 
with  that  gallant  Scots  Brigade  which 
had  kept  up  so  well,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  fighting  qualities 
and  traditions  of  the  race,  and  whose 
colors,  brought  from  the  Hague,  now 
hang  in  the  historic  church  of  St.  Giles 
in  Edinburgh.  This,  and  the  influence 
of  my  host,  may  possibly  have  been  of 
some  service  to  me,  or  I may,  perhaps 
on  other  grounds,  have  made  some 
favorable  impression  at  the  palace;  I 
cannot  tell,  but  at  any  rate  the  intima- 
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tion  was  conveyed  to  me,  after  I bad 
been  resident  for  some  little  time  in 
Brunswick,  that  the  duke  bad  been 
pleased  to  offer  me  a commission  in  tbe 
Black  Hussars.  I at  once  and  grate- 
fully accepted  tbe  offer,  and  soon  after 
joined  tbe  regiment,  wbicb  was  then 
quartered  in  tbe  city,  and  enjoyed,  of 
course,  a great  reputation  and  an  en- 
viable popularity. 

My  initiation  and  formal  reception 
took  place,  I recollect,  on  tbe  feast  of 
St.  Hubert,  wbicb  was  always  most 
solemnly  kept,  tbe  duke  being  much 
devoted  to  tbe  chase;  and  I remember 
also  that  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals 
I had  ever  to  undergo  was  when,  at  a 
given  signal  from  tbe  duke,  who  pre- 
sided at  tbe  mess,  two  of  tbe  royal 
servants,  dressed  in  the  green  livery  of 
tbe  Patron  Saint,  entered  the  dining- 
hall  bearing  a large  double-bandied 
gold  cup  filled  with  red  wine,  which  I 
bad  to  quaff  at  a draught  while  they 
held  tbe  cup  to  my  lips!  It  was  a Her- 
culean task,  and  yet  not  one  to  be 
easily  evaded,  for  the  tradition  was 
that  the  new  Brunswicker  must  receive 
the  generous  red  wine  either  into  him  or 
over  him!  I struggled  through  it  some- 
how: my  initiation  was  declared  com- 
plete; and  from  that  day  I received 
from  my  brother  officers  the  sobriquet 
of  “Der  Schotte  (the  Scot)”  by  which  I 
was  always  afterwards  known  in  the 
regiment. 

The  Black  Brunswickers  had  fallen 
upon  a time  of  peace  when  I joined 
them,  but  in  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century  they  had  had  enough  of  fight- 
ing and  to  spare.  With  Duke  Frederick 
William  they  had  fought  for  Austria 
against  France  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
throughout  the  war  of  1809,  and,  but 
fifteen  hundred  strong  all  told  in  horse 
and  foot  (for,  like  the  Guides,  the  regi- 
ment was  composed  of  both  arms  of 
the  service),  had  cut  their  way  up  from 
Zwittau  through  Germany.  At  Hal- 
berstadt  and  Brunswick  they  severely 
defeated,  after  a fierce  fight,  the  West- 
phalian troops  in  the  service  of  France 
which  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
intercept  them,  and  at  Bremen  they  em- 
barked for  England.  There  they  were 


practically  joined  to  the  British  army 
for  a time,  and  were  sent  to  do  garrison 
duty  in  Ireland.  But  their  swords 
were  not  long  allowed  to  rust  in  their 
scabbards,  for  very  soon  again  they 
had  sailed  for  Spain  to  fight  under  Wel- 
lington, and  to  add  to  their  battle-roll 
the  names  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  in 
1815,  of  the  crowning  victory  of  Water- 
loo. This  connection  with  the  British 
army  was  a somewhat  curious  one,  for, 
twenty  years  after,  when  I joined  them, 
and  they  had  altogether  ceased  to  serve 
under  the  British  crown,  all  the  senior 
officers  were,  nevertheless,  still  receiv- 
ing half-pay  from  the  government  as 
carried  on  the  strength  of  our  army. 

Our  commander  in  1839  was  Colonel 
Normann,  a gallant  soldier,  who  had, 
as  a subaltern,  been  through  all  the 
fighting  of  the  campaigns  of  1809-15, 
and  whose  father  had  been  adjutant  to 
Yon  Ziethen,  the  famous  cavalry 
general  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Nor- 
mann had  been  severely  wounded,  and 
was  reported  missing  after  the  engage- 
ment at  Halberstadt,  but  he  had  found 
refuge  in  a farm-house  and  been  kindly 
and  skilfully  treated.  On  his  recovery 
he  made  his  way  to  London  to  rejoin 
the  regiment,  and  repaired  at  once  to 
the  duke’s  headquarters  to  report  him- 
self. On  being  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chief,  the  latter  stared  at 
his  officer,  whom  he  had  long  ago  re- 
garded as  dead;  but  the  only  observa- 
tion he  made  was:  ‘What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  coming  here,  Normann, 
when  I’ll  swear  I paid  for  your  funeral 
expenses  at  Halberstadt!” 

Normann  had  a characteristic  story 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  he  had 
heard  from  his  father.  The  king  had 
asked  Yon  Ziethen,  on  one  occasion 
during  a campaign,  how  many  men 
there  were  fit  for  service  in  his  division. 
“Sixteen  thousand,  your  Majesty,”  an- 
swered Ziethen.  “How  many  Protes- 
tants?” “I  do  not  know,  your  Majesty, 
but  I’ll  ask  my  adjutant,  Normann. 
He  knows  everything.”  The  adjutant 
was  accordingly  called  and  saluted, 
when  the  king  repeated  his  questions. 
“Sixteen  thousand,  your  Majesty,” 
was  the  answer.  “How  many  Protest 
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tants?”  “Seven  thousand,  your  Maj-  the  moorland  and  rough  grass.  Yon 
esty.”  “How  many  Catholics?”  Becken  was  a good  shot,  but  very  portly 
“Three  thousand,  your  Majesty.”  in  person,  and  ill  adapted  to  rough 
“What  are  the  rest?”  “Nothing,  your  walking  in  a hot  sun.  We  had  tramped 
Majesty.”  “What,  nothing?  Then  we  over  many  acres  of  ground  for  several 


must  make  them  something.  See  to 
that,  Ziethen!”  “Yes,  your  Majesty.” 
But  the  gallant  Normann  really  knew 
as  little  about  it  as  his  chief,  only,  as 
he  said  to  his  son  when  telling  him  the 
story:  “When  a king  asks  you  any- 
thing, always  see  that  you  answer  him 
something,  mein  sohn!  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not  is  of  less  consequence.” 

The  duke  in  those  days  dispensed  a 
regal  hospitality  at  his  palace  in  the 
Schloss-Platz,  and  court  balls,  ban- 
quets and  state  functions  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  banquets  were 
always  extremely  portentous  feasts,  of 
long  duration  and  served  with  almost 
medieval  magnificence;  and  one  had  to 
cultivate  a vast  capacity  in  eating  and 
drinking  before  one  could  hope  to 
pass  creditably  through  them.  The 
duke  was,  however,  specially  fond  of 
the  chase,  and  many  pleasant  royal 
hunting  and  shooting  parties  there 
were,  to  which  some  of  us  Black  Bruns- 
wickers  were  always  invited.  Of 
course  the  hunting  in  the  forests 
around  Brunswick  was  in  the  good  old 
Teutonic  fashion;  and  the  duke  with 
his  personal  suite,  thd  courtiers,  the 
royal  huntsmen  in  their  green  and  gold 
liveries,  mounted  on  stalwart  Hano- 
verian or  Belgian  weight-carriers  and 
wearing  their  huge  hunting-horns  slung 
behind  them,  with  the  stag-hounds  of 
true  German  breed  leashed  in  couples, 
their  keepers  beside  them,  long  hunt- 
ing-pole in  hand  and  knife  at  side,  made 
a gallant  and  imposing  show  as  we  left 
the  city  on  a fresh  autumn  morning. 

But  I can  remember  also  a shooting 
party  of  another  kind.  We  were  in 
camp  on  Luneburg  Heath  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  weather  was  hot.  It 
was  an  off-day  (most  probably,  I fear, 
a Sunday),  and  after  breakfast  three 
of  my  brother  officers  (all  subalterns), 
Von  Becken,  the  doctor  of  the  regiment, 
find  myself,  started  out  to  look  for  par- 
tridges. of  which  we  had  seen  a few 
about  during  our  out-post  rides  over 


hours  without  seeing  a bird,  when  sud- 
denly we  flushed  a covey  of  partridges 
within  easy  range.  All  of  us  fired  as 
the  birds  flew  straight  from  us  in  a 
beautiful  line.  Either  four  or  five 
birds  fell,  when  Von  Becken,  hot  and 
perspiring,  but  fully  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  without  a moment’s  hesita- 
tion, shouted  out,  “My  birds,  gentlemen! 
Mark  the  rest!”  and  proceeded  without 
delay  to  put  his  claim  into  a practical 
shape  by  retrieving  them  himself,  one 
by  one,  and  deliberately  transferring 
them  to  his  own  game-bag,  while  we 
all  looked  on  foolish  and  dumbfounded. 
We  were  young  and  inexperienced  in 
those  days,  no  doubt,  but  we  could  not 
let  the  good  old  Aesculapius  have  his 
own  way  altogether,  and  so  we  fell 
back  on  strategy  and  said  not  a word. 
The  time  for  luncheon  had  now  come, 
and  we  were  all  glad  enough  to  rest  and 
refresh  our  somewhat  exhausted  bodies. 
Doctor  Von  Becken  enjoyed  his  lunch 
immensely,  and  we  added  several  tots 
of  rum  (which  was  then  our  universal 
beverage  when  out  soldiering)  to  his 
usual  allowance.  By  and  by  the  good 
doctor  dropped  off  into  a sound  slumber, 
and  in  a few  brief  moments  of  time 
we  had  transferred  the  birds  from  his 
game-bag,  and  filled  its  emptied  space 
with  little  grass  bundles  and  other 
counterfeit  presentments  of  the  dead 
partridges.  The  ruse  was  completely 
successful,  but  I fear  that  the  worthy 
Frau  Von  Becken,  who  was  living  for 
the  time  in  the  little  village  near  the 
camp,  was  long  in  forgiving  us  for  her 
disappointment  some  hours  later,  for 
we  saw  no  more  partridges  that  day; 
while  the  doctor  looked  as  black  as 
thunder  at  us  for  days  to  come,  being, 
however,  much  too  wise  to  noise  the 
story  abroad  to  his  own  certain  dis- 
comfiture. 

I had  several  times,  during  my  ser- 
vice, the  honor  to  accompany  the  duke 
as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  when  on 
state  visits  to  foreign  courts.  Among 
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other  latter-day  celebrities  I met  Prince 
Bismarck  in  Paris  in  1844.  He  was 
then,  of  course,  a young  man  and  was 
attached,  if  I remember  rightly,  to  the 
German  district-adminstration  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  under  Count  Yon  Arnim— 
most  probably,  I think,  the  uncle  of 
that  unfortunate  Count  Harry  Von 
Arnim  of  whom  the  world  heard  much 
in  later  times,  when  Bismarck  had  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  German  policy  and 
the  virtual  dictator  of  the  nation.  At 
the  time  of  which  I write,  however,  he 
was  but  an  undistinguished  Referendar, 
but  of  marvellous  physique,  much 
given  to  foreign  society,  and  pro- 
nounced, it  is  said,  by  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland  to  be  “quite  an  Englishman.” 
However  that  may  be,  I grieve  to  say 
that  my  most  vivid  recollection  of  the 
great  Prussian  statesman  and  empire- 
maker  of  after  years  is  that  his  favorite 
drink,  which  he  then  seemed  to  consume 
in  fairly  liberal  quantities,  was  a 
curious  compound  made  up  of  porter 
and  champagne.  When  I saw  him  next, 
thirty  or  more  years  later,  at  his  favor- 
ite Kissingen,  what  a change  had  taken 
place  in  his  position  and  in  the  Ger- 
many which  I had  known! 

In  1846  we  were  on  service  on  the 
borders  of  Holstein  during  the  troubles 
in  the  duchy  between  the  North  Ger- 
man States,  Austria  and  Denmark, 
which  culminated  in  the  insurrection  of 
1848.  There  was,  however,  little  or  no 
fighting  to  be  done,  and  ere  many 
months  had  passed  the  regiment  was 
once  more  quartered  in  Brunswick, 
when  I resigned  my  commission,  family 
affairs  obliging  me  to  return  to  Scot- 
land. 

But  1848  came  and  found  me  again 
in  Germany.  It  was  a time  of  revolu- 
tions everywhere,  and  on  a certain 
morning  we  awoke  to  find  that  one  had 
taken  place  in  Brunswick.  I heard 
two  shots  fired  in  quick  succession,  and 
a great  commotion  in  the  streets,  and 
hurrying  out  found  that,  the  duke  and 
his  sons  having  left  for  Blankenburg 
in  the  Hartz  Mountains  some  days  be- 
fore, taking  the  Black  Brunswickers 
with  him,  the  citizens  had  suddenly 
risen.  The  town  was  in  their  posses- 
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sion,  and  they  had  already  formed  a 
provisional  government;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  to  be  more  talk 
and  excitement  in  it  than  real  business, 
and  that  the  citizens  were  already  more 
than  half  afraid  of  what  they  had  done. 
However,  they  passed  regulations  for 
the  public  safety,  took  over  the  military 
duties,  and  mounted  the  city  guards. 

One  of  the  leaders  was  a certain 
Baeneker,  a court  butcher,  whose 
father  had  been  a distinguished  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  regiment. 
Baeneker  fils  was  enormously  fat, 
good-humored,  especially  fond  of  his 
native  beer,  and  a great  favorite  with 
everyone  in  the  city.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  chief  duties  im- 
posed by  the  provisional  government 
upon  the  citizens  was  that  of  mounting 
the  guards,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
anyone  appointed  to  this  duty  who  left 
his  post,  except  when  relieved,  should 
forthwith  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot. 
Very  early  during  the  Revolution  it 
came  to  Baeneker’s  turn  to  perform 
this  duty.  In  order  to  save  trouble  it 
had  been  the  custom  during  that  and 
the  previous  day  to  leave  a musket  in 
the  sentry-box,  and  also  one  of  the  bear- 
skin shakos  which  formed  part  of  the 
uniform  adopted  by  the  citizen  sol- 
diers. But  alas,  when  Baeneker  ar- 
rived to  do  his  turn  of  duty  he  found, 
to  his  dismay,  that  he  could  not,  by 
reason  of  his  size  and  weight,  get  into 
the  sentry-box!  So,  being  somewhat 
hot  and  thirsty,  and  of  an  easy-going 
disposition,  he  betook  himself,  without 
more  ado,  to  the  nearest  Bier-Keller, 
there  to  enjoy  himself  until  his  time  of 
guard-duty  should  be  up.  Meantime 
the  relieving  guard  Appeared  and  no 
Baeneker  was  to  be  found.  A search 
was  made,  the  unfortunate  Hof- 
Fleischer  was  arrested,  and  next  day 
he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  de- 
sertion of  duty.  The  court,  however, 
taking  a lenient  view  of  his  offence  in 
the  circumstances,  which  were  fully 
explained  to  them,  only  imposed  a fine. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  citizens’  law, 
they  formally  decreed  that  if  the  fine 
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were  not  paid  within  twenty-four  hours 
Baeneker  should  he  shot.  But  Bae- 
neker  stoutly  declared  that  he  would 
pay  no  fine  and  would  rather  be  shot, 
for  how  could  he  do  sentry-duty  when 
he  could  not  get  into  their  wretched 
little  sentry-box?  Here  was  a dilemma! 
To  carry  out  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law  against  a leader  of  the  Revolution, 
and  so  popular  a leader,  was  impossible. 
“What?  shoot  Baeneker?  Never!”  and 
so  the  court  butcher  was  set  free.  But 
it  killed  the  Resolution,  and  the  citi- 
zens soon  begged  to  have  the  duke  and 
the  princes  back  again  from  Blanken- 
burg,  and  to  see  the  black  uniforms 
once  more  in  Brunswick. 

But  changes  came  upon  Brunswick 
and  its  dynasty,  and  among  others  the 
famous  Black  Hussars  have  now  been 
transformed  into  Prussian  Dragoons, 
and  have  exchanged  their  sable  uni- 
form, and  the  shako  with  its  silver 
crest,  for  the  all-prevailing  Prussian 
blue  and  the  helmet  of  black  leather. 
Only  the  riflemen  of  the  regiment  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  old  uniform,  and 
the  whole  now  forms  part  of  the  tenth 
corps  of  the  great  German  army. 

One  result  of  my  joining  the  Black 
Brunswickers  was  that  I learned  to 
speak  the  language  like  a native-born 
Teuton.  And  yet  that  facility  in  the 
German  tongue  has,  upon  occasion,  had 
its  drawbacks.  During  the  war  of 
1866  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
wishing  to  see  something  of  the  fight- 
ing, I found  myself  on  the  borders  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia  in  company  with 
an  old  brother  officer.  From  thence 
we  moved  into  Bohemia,  and  having 
passes  from  General  Steinmetz  we  had 
witnessed  the  fighting  at  Trautenau  on 
the  27th  of  June.  That  night  we  found 
quarters  for  ourselves  in  a small  vil- 
lage on  the  right  flank  of  the  Prussian 
army-corps  which  had  been  engaged 
all  day  with  General  Gablenz  and  had 
finally  been  repulsed,  but  for  whom 
considerable  reinforcements  were  now 
fortunately  coming  up.  Next  morning 
early  I rode  out  alone  to  see  whether  I 
could  make  out  the  Austrian  position, 
but  mistaking  my  way  I suddenly 
heard  a challenge,  a couple  of  bullets 


ploughed  up  the  dust  beneath  my  horse, 
and  before  I had  quite  realized  my 
danger,  or  could  effect  an  escape,  I 
found  myself  a prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  an  Austrian  patrol.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I explained  in  my  best  German 
that  I was  a non-combatant  officer  and 
merely  a spectator  of  the  war.  The 
officer  in  command  gruffly  told  me  that 
he  must  arrest  me  as  a Hanoverian  spy. 
To  General  Gablenz’s  headquarters 
therefore  I had  perforce  to  go.  But  I 
missed,  through  my  own  stupidity,  see- 
ing the  battle  which  that  day  waged 
round  Soor,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Austrians;  and  I endured  a con- 
siderable amount  of  trouble,  hardship, 
and  even  danger,  before  I was  set  at 
liberty  again  and  enabled  once  more  to 
plant  my  feet  on  the  soil  of  old  Scot- 
land. Among  other  experiences  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  I travelled  one  day, 
on  my  way  to  the  frontier,  in  an  am- 
munition-train, part  of  which  blew  up. 

The  days  when  Scottish  gentlemen, 
for  love  of  the  noble  profession  of  arms, 
served  abroad  in  the  armies  of  other 
nations,  are  now  forever  gone,  and  we 
may  not,  perhaps,  regret  it.  But  the 
archers  of  the  Scottish  Guard  of  the 
kings  of  France  (the  famous  Le  Garde 
du  Corps  Ecossais),  the  Scottish  soldiers 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  staunch  in- 
fantry of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  Holland, 
have  added  nothing  but  lustre  to  the 
military  annals  of  their  country.  I can- 
not, I am  afraid,  pretend  that  my  own 
service  with  the  Black  Brunswickers 
has  added  any  such  lustre,  even  in  a 
minute  degree,  for,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  we  had  few  opportunities 
of  distinction  or  of  glory  in  those  later 
and  more  peaceful  days;  but  it  is  some- 
what curious  to  note  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  no  other 
Scottish  gentleman  had  up  to  my  time 
held  a commission  in  that  famous 
corps. 

When  I last  saw  my  old  regiment  it 
was  in  Metz,  not  long  after  the  sur- 
render of  Bazaine;  and  I messed  with 
them  then  within  that  great  fortress. 

I am  not  now  likely  to  see  it  again,  but 
I keep  laid  up  in  a drawer,  with  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  “Les  Chasseurs  de  la 
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Mort,”  the  black  tunic  with  the  light 
blue  facings,  and  the  shako  with  the 
badge  of  death,  and  some  day,  I sup- 
pose, I shall  fitly  wear  the  former 
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Y. 

Saida. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Mar  chant. 

I shall  never  forget  this  little  story, 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  while  I 
was  travelling  in  the  Bast,  and  I will 
try  to  tell  it  just  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  "We 
were  in  the  roads  of  that  adorable  city 
of  adorable  Syria  which  is  called 
Beirut,  on  the  deck  of  a steamer  of  the 
Messageries,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  move.  Before  us  was  the  tawny  out- 
line of  Lebanon,  crowned,  crenellated 
with  snow;  at  its  foot,  the  houses  of 
Beirut,  white  among  the  trees;  still 
lower,  the  shore,  its  yellow  sands 
stretching  away  to  Tyre;  and,  in  the 
curve  of  the  bay,  the  immense  sheet  of 
water,  rippling  so  blue  under  the  cloud- 
less sky  which  was  white  with  the  ex- 
cessive heat.  The  vessel  glided  out, 
surrounded  by  a flock  of  sea-gulls,  with 
a monotonous  rustling  of  the  riven 
water.  She  followed  the  line  of  a fleet 
lying  at  anchor,  twenty  magnificent 
war-ships,  motionless,  all  their  flags  fly- 
ing, with  the  brand-new  glitter  of  their 
steel  guns,  with  their  turrets  rising  like 
fortresses  out  of  the  water.  One  of  the 
ships  of  this  formidable  English  squad- 
ron was  no  other  than  the  Victoria,  des- 
tined, forty-eight  hours  later,  to  perish 
by  so  tragic  a catastrophe,  in  a sea  no 
less  peaceful,  under  a sky  like  this  one 
pale  with  heat,  and  with  land  as  near 
as  now!  Little  did  we  foresee  that 
tragedy,  Elie  Laurens  and  I,  as  we  sat 
talking  and  gazing  as  the  picturesque 
scene.  I was  returning  from  Jerusa- 
lem, whither  I had  been  on  a pilgrim- 
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age— a pilgrimage,  I must  co'nfess, 
rather  intellectual  than  devout.  He 
was  coming  home  from  Cairo,  where  he 
had  managed  some  diplomatic  affair. 
Having  just  touched  at  Beirut,  where  he 
had  been  consul  some  years  earlier,  he 
had  waited  to  take  me  on  board  without 
himself  going  on  shore,  where  he  would 
have  been  hampered  with  hurried  and 
ceremonious  visits.  We  were  both  very 
happy  to  have  a few  days  together  in 
this  tranquil  way,  after  so  many  years 
of  separation.  I had  parted  from  Lau- 
rens in  1885,  and  it  was  now  1893!  I 
had  remembered  him  as  one  of  the  most 
refined  comrades  I had  ever  known,  but 
even  if  I had  loved  him  less,  I should 
still  have  had  a great  interest  in  meet- 
ing him  again,  after  this  long  separa- 
tion. For  this  man,  so  fine  of  nature, 
with  his  graceful,  characteristic  ges- 
tures, his  expressive  features,  his  blue 
eyes  by  turns  brilliant  and  tender,  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  a person  expressly 
made  to  inspire,  if  not  himself  to  feel, 
the  more  complicated  and  romantic 
emotions.  I have  elsewhere  narrated 
the  story  of  his  return  to  the  diplomatic 
career,  in  consequence  of  a grief  which 
befell  him,  after  having  once  relin- 
quished it.  I had  no  question  that  since 
then  he  had  sought  and  attained  many 
consolations.  Having  this  idea,  it  was 
very  natural  that  I should  give  a mys- 
terious importance  to  a simple  incident 
which  occurred  an  hour  before  our  de- 
parture. We  had  just  finished  break- 
fast and,  still  sitting  at  table,  were  en- 
joying some  of  the  delicious  apricots  of 
Damascus,  when  the  deck-steward 
brought  to  Elie  a visitor’s  card,  and  my 
companion  rose  without  any  attempt  to 
conceal  his  annoyance,  as  he  said:— 
“You  can  testify  that  I have  not  made 
a visit  in  Beirut,  or  sent  a card  to  any 
person  whatsoever!  And  you  have  not 
betrayed  me,  I hope?  Well!  they  have 
found  me  out,  and  are  in  pursuit.  How- 
ever, come  and  join  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  I shall  be  able  to  present  you 
to  an  extremely  pretty  woman— that  is, 
if  she  has  not  changed— the  wife  of  the 
civil  engineer  of  the  Aleppo  railway. 
Did  you  ever  meet  her?” 

I had  not  met  her,  but  I had  several 
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times  heard  her  name,  almost  always 
with  the  addition  of  that  very  common- 
place epithet  "pretty,”  which  had  by  no 
means  prepared  me  for  the  unusual  im- 
pression which  her  appearance  made 
when  I went  on  deck.  Although 
Madame  Rodier  was  past  her  thirtieth 
year,  she  had  the  figure  and  ihe  face  of 
a girl.  She  wore,  in  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  morning,  a gown  of  an  Arab 
material,  apparently,  crgped  and  gof- 
fered with  designs  of  an  exotic  origi- 
nality woven  in  black  and  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  on  a background  of  light 
brown.  The  wind  which  had  sprung 
up— a mere  quiver  of  the  air  over  the 
water  which  scarcely  curlrd  beneath  it 
—moulded  at  every  step  her  slender 
figure,  so  slender  that  it  seemed  fragile, 
in  a material  as  supple  as  the  drapery 
of  the  figurines  of  Tanagra.  And  what 
a face!  Delicate  features,  finely,  almost 
ideally  outlined  in  a paleness  such  as 
only  these  fiery  climates  produce,  a 
paleness  in  which  there  is  at  once  the 
most  intense  vitality  and  yet  a certain 
languor,  exhaustion,  fever;  and  around 
this  paleness,  a light  fluff  of  fair  hair. 
The  grey-blue  eyes  were  of  the  most 
caressing  gentleness,  and  the  brilliantly 
white  teeth  flashed  like  a light,  between 
the  slightly  curved  lips.  The  hands  of 
this  young  woman,  her  feet,  her  way  of 
carrying  her  proud  little  head,  all  re- 
vealed a thoroughbred  creature,  while, 
at  her  side,  the  engineer  of  the  Aleppo 
road  showed  a workman’s  square  shoul- 
ders, a red  face  congested  by  this  same 
climate,  which  crimsons  the  sanguine 
while  it  takes  the  color  from  the 
anaemic  and  makes  the  bilious  green. 
His  hands  and  feet  betrayed  im- 
mediate descent  from  a long  line 
of  peasants,  and  while  the  ex- 
pression of  his  very  light  eyes 
told  of  absolute  loyalty  and  of  intellect, 
his  voice  and  his  laugh  spoke  also  of 
native  or  acquired  brusqueness,  the 
sturdy  confidence  of  a man  accustomed 
to  act  and  to  command.  In  a word,  he 
seemed  exactly,  at  first  sight,  the  hus- 
band unsuited  to  this  delicate  creature, 
the  virile  type  most  contrary  to  this 
feminine  type. 

As  I saw  the  three,  this  wife,  this 
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husband  and  Laurens,  in  the  pictu- 
resque tumult  of  the  steamer’s  deck,  I 
had  an  immediate,  irrational,  irresis- 
tible intuition  that,  if  this  woman,  the 
wife  of  this  man,  had  met  Laurens— 
as  I knew  she  had— in  the  atmosphere 
of  exile  and  melancholy  of  a city  so  far 
from  home,  she  must  have  cared  for 
him.  They  were  so  near  neighbors  to 
each  other,  so  intimately,  so  physically 
alike,  in  sensitiveness,  in  lithe  slender- 
ness, in  feline  grace!  And  to  render 
more  probable  the  drama  that  I imag- 
ined, as  I approached  the  group,  was 
there  not  this  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
young  woman  had  made  a point  of  see- 
ing her  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  had  evi- 
dently sought  to  avoid  meeting  her? 
This  readiness  to  believe  evil  upon  in- 
dications so  slight  has  unfortunately 
but  rarely  in  my  life  deceived  me.  I 
yielded  to  the  conviction  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  to  such  a degree  that,  on 
being  presented  to  the  engineer  and  his 
wife,  I persisted  in  detecting  in  every 
word  of  the  trivial  conversation  that 
was  going  on,  and  in  every  look  and 
smile  and  slightest  gesture  of  Madame 
Rodier  and  of  my  friend,  new  proofs  of 
my  supposition.  I watched  her  more 
closely,  I still  found  her  so  gracefully 
original  and  so  disturbing,  that  my  curi- 
osity to  know  the  details  of  this  story 
drove  me,  after  the  visitors  were  gone, 
to  the  really  unpardonable  frank  ex- 
pression of  it.  But  I had  known  my 
friend  for  many  years,  and  I knew  how 
far  his  indulgence  would  go.  He  is  him- 
self a student  of  character,  and  he  re- 
plied to  my  frank  question  with  the 
most  fraternally  sympathetic  good 
temper.  I feel  ashamed  to  remember 
that  frankness,  and  still,  how  can  I re- 
gret it,  since  the  image  of  that  adorable 
creature,  seen  for  a few  moments  in  the 
landscape  of  luminous  mountains, 
white  houses,  dark  forests,  a sandy 
shore,  apd  a blue  sea,  is  made  alive  to 
me,  to-day,  with  a life  so  impassioned, 
SO'  truly  that  for  which  her  feverish, 
nervous  beauty  fitted  her! 

“Do  you  know,”  I said,  as  I took  my 
friend’s  arm,  just  as  the  little  boat  in 
which  the  Rodiers  had  come  out  was 
disappearing  behind  the  mole  which 
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closed  in  the  harbor,  “Do  you  know 
that  if  I were  a worthy  engineer,  with 
that  face  and  figure,  and  married  to  a 
woman  like  that,  I should  not  be  very 
much  pleased  to  remember  that  you  and 
she  had  been  old  friends  here  at  Beirut, 
some  years  ago.” 

“What  you  deserve  is,”  said  Laurens, 
shrugging  his  graceful  shoulders  and 
breaking  into  a laugh  which  put  my 
suspicions  to  flight,  “that  I should 
simply  answer:  O psychologist!  And  so 
you  did  not  see  at  the  first  glance  how 
profoundly  Madame  Rodier  is  in  love 
with  that  husband  of  hers,  whom  you 
judged  only  by  the  exterior,  by  the  mere 
physical  aspect  of  him!  Permit  diplo- 
macy to1  triumph  a little  over  literature. 
As  for  me,  I made  no  such  mistake, 
when  I came  to  Beirut,  some  year  and 
a half  after  them.  And  still,  at  that 
time,  the  whole  French  colony  were 
thinking  as  you  thought— I don’t  mean 
about  my  relations  to  them,  for  I did 
not  then  know  Rodier  and  his  wife— but 
about  the  situation  in  general  terms, 
and  the  outlook.  This  is  rather  a com- 
mon fault  of  you  authors,  by  the  way. 
You  have  insisted  so  much  upon  a 
theory  that  the  relations  between  mar- 
ried people  depend  upon  sympathies  or 
antipathies  of  temperament!  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  I think  this  is  true,  but 
there  is  a tenth  time,  and,  between  our- 
selves, it  is  this  tenth  time,  the  case 
where  a little  moral  and  emotional  life 
is  concerned,  that  is  at  all  worth  one’s 
interest.” 

“You  are  severe  upon  us,”  I said;  “but. 
you  must  be  aware  that  the  marriage  of 
this  athlete  and  this  woman  all  nerves 
and  feelings  was  not  the  best  thing  pos- 
sible—since  the  French  colony  allowed 
themselves  to  discuss  this  excitable 
little  creature  so  freely.” 

“I  didn’t  say  that,”  he  interrupted  me 
sharply;  and  from  his  tone  of  voice  I 
understood  that  he  had  had  quite 
another  reason  for  not  announcing  his 
presence  to  Madame  Rodier  than  the 
one  which  I had  just  suspected.  With- 
out doubt  it  had  been  another  emotion, 
much  more  rare,  but  no  less  painful, 
which  he  had  sought  to  avoid.  I mean, 
the  meeting  again  with  a woman  whom 


one  has  admired  extremely,  whom  it  is 
forbidden  to  love,  since  she  is  free 
neither  in  heart  nor  destiny,  and  one 
would  be  a scoundrel  to  seek  to  disturb 
her  life.  In  short,  I repented  of  having 
touched  so  inconsiderately  what  very 
likely  was  still  an  aching  spot,  and  I 
could  have  wished  that  Laurens  would 
let  the  subject  drop.  But  it  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  his  mind,  for  the 
moment;  and  as  the  great  steamer  made 
her  way  through  the  water  with  meas- 
ured rhythm,  in  response  to  the  throb  of 
the  machinery,  he  said  to  me:— 

“I  should  probably  never  have  related 
this  story  to  you,  but  I see  that  you 
have  formed  false  ideas,  and  I will  not 
let  you  keep  them— not  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow  of  them.  You  understand,  not 
a shadow,”  he  reiterated,  as  I made  a 
negative  gesture.  “I  must  explain  to 
you,  then,  what  the  secret  was,  in  the 
existence  of  these  two— a secret  which 
exists  no  longer,  thanks  to  an  act  of  this 
excitable  little  creature,  as  you  just 
now  called  her.  Ah!  that  act!  You  will 
be  surprised!  But  I must  first  explain 
to  you  what  I said  just  now— which  you 
put  such  a wrong  construction  on!  Yes, 
when  I first  came  to  Beirut,  these  two 
were  the  subject  of  universal  curiosity 
and  comment.  I will  tell  you  why. 
This  Vincent  Rodier,  now  so  frank  and 
gay—too  gay  for  your  taste,  it  seems, 
since  you  found  him  noisy  and  judged 
him  commonplace— was  at  that  time  the 
most  sombre  and  taciturn  of  men.  You 
should  have  seen  him,  summer  and  win- 
ter, traversing  the  city  on  horseback 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  return- 
ing at  nine,  his  horse  dripping  with 
sweat  and  jaded  to  the  last  degree.  At 
ten  he  was  in  his  office,  when  he  intoxi- 
cated himself,  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  country,  with  narghiles  of  tombac, 
smoked  one  after  another,  incessantly, 
and  with  innumerable  cups  of  coffee. 
This  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  all  visits  and  all  business  transac- 
tions in  Beirut,  and  he  had  to  receive, 
all  day  long,  the  swarm  of  baksheesh 
seekers  who  are  set  on  the  alert  by  any 
concession.  At  five  o’clock,  Rodier 
again  went  out  on  horseback,  always 
alone;  at  seven  he  came  home  to  dinnei, 
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and  at  nine  he  appeared  at  a little  club 
founded  by  some  Englishmen,  the  In- 
ternational, where  he  was  the  only 
Frenchman  ever  seen.  He  played 
whist  or  poker  with  these  gentlemen  till 
midnight,  adding  to1  the  poisons  of  the 
day  another  poison,  liquor,  most  potent 
of  all  in  this  climate.  Add  to  this  that 
his  holidays  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  what  big  game  still  remains 
here.  He  killed  two  or  three  of  the 
leopards  that  infest  Anti-Libanus,  quite 
a number  of  bears  on  Mt.  Hermon,  a 
couple  of  hyenas  on  Mt.  Tabor,  and  ten 
or  twelve  boars  on  Carmel.  He  is  not 
such  a commonplace  fellow,  after  all, 
you  see?” 

“Certainly  not,”  I rejoined;  “but  per- 
haps you  see,  in  turn,  that  this  is  just 
the  portrait  of  a husband  whose  con- 
duct really  excuses  in  advance  any 
frivolity  on  the  part  of  the  wife?” 

“It  was  so  considered  by  all  the 
French  people  in  town,”  replied  Lau- 
rens; “and  even  by  others.  That  this 
man,  married  very  young  and  married 
for  love— for  Madame  Rodier  had  no 
dowry  but  her  blue  eyes  and  her  golden 
hair — should  neglect  his  young  wife  to 
such  a degree,  after  two  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  seemed  to  show  there  must  be 
cause,  especially  so  far  away  from 
home,  in  an  exile  which  draws  almost 
any  two  people  together.  If  you  knew 
what  the  difference  is  between  a mere 
journey  and  a residence,  where  letters 
have  to  be  two  weeks  on  the  way,  you 
would  understand  the  intimacy  of  the 
domestic  hearth.  And  Rodier  evidently 
avoided  his  own.  There  was,  however, 
no  suspicion  of  any  other  attraction  in 
his  case,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  de- 
meanor of  the  young  wife  gave  no 
pretext  for  slander.  She  only  was  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  society,  so>  persist- 
ently and  so  excessively  as  to  betray 
the  truth  that  she  also  was  avoiding 
home-life.  And  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  incessant  gayety  in  these  forlorn 
corners  of  the  earth,  where  ennui  is 
even  more  formidable  than  the  torrid 
sun,  and  there  is  a general  conspiracy 
against  it.  This  round  of  visits  on  the 
part  of  Madame  Rodier  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a demeanor  so  re- 
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served,  she  was  so  constantly  remote 
and  serious  in  this  whirl,  that  no  man 
so  much  as  dared  to  show  her  atten- 
tion during  all  these  months,  in  spite  of 
her  evident  desertion.  As  you  saw  her 
to-day,  she  was  merry  and  affable. 
But  at  that  time!” 

“They  have  no  children?”  I ques- 
tioned, as  he  remained  silent,  absorbed, 
evidently,  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
first  meeting  with  this  sad  and  grace- 
ful creature,  whose  grief  he  no  doubt 
dreamed  that  he  might  console. 

“No,”  he  said;  “and  this  was  by  some 
considered  as  the  ground  of  the  cool- 
ness existing  between  them.  Many 
men  are  like  that;  they  marry  merely 
for  the  sake  of  having  a son,  and  they 
cannot  forgive  a disappointment.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  with  Rodier. 
However,  I have  no  desire  to  exercise 
your  ingenuity  in  guessing,  and  I spare 
you  the  more  or  less  absurd  conjectures 
of  which  this  strange  pair  were  the  ob- 
ject, to  tell  you  in  two  words  the  truth, 
as  I learned  it  later,  and  indeed,  as  I 
conjectured  it  then.  But  first  let  me 
ask  you  a question,  and  according  to 
your  reply  I shall  know  whether  you 
can  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a situa- 
tion which  I have  never  seen  skilfully 
handled  by  any  novelist.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  fact,  in  this  case,  as  it  often 
is,  I believe — and  to  me  a most  manifest 
fact.  Do  you  believe  that  profound 
misunderstandings  can  arise  and  can 
last  for  a long  time,  between  persons 
who  live  under  the  same  roof,  who  eat 
at  the  same  table,  who  breathe  the 
same  atmosphere,  who  have  the  same 
interests,  the  same  needs,  and  who  love 
each  other?” 

“Certainly  I do,”  was  my  reply; 
“these  misunderstandings  lie  at  the  root 
of  many  family  discords.  How  often  a 
father  dies— who  loved  his  son  and  was 
loved  in  return— convinced  of  that  son’s 
ingratitude,  and  without  knowing  that 
the  son,  on  his  part,  had  been  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  father’s  seeming  indiffer- 
ence! And  mothers  with  their  daugh- 
ters, and  brothers  and  sisters  among 
themselves!  A sort  of  recoil,  an  impos- 
sibility of  showing  one’s  true  self,  a sad 
reserve  towards  those  who  are  truly 
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dearest,  are  the  common  lot  of  all  crea- 
tures tender  and  timid.  A cruel  lot,  a 
cruel  result  of  affection!  How  much 
harm  one  does  that  wmuld  never  he 
done  if  souls  could  be  seen,  as  clearly  as 
we  see  the  outward  form!” 

“And  you  might  add  to  this,  that  love 
between  man  and  woman,  which  ought 
to  give  clear  vision,  still  further  darkens 
it,”  Laurens  resumed,  after  a brief 
silence,  as  if  my  exclamation  had  been 
echoed  by  some  of  the  dearest  memories 
of  his  life.  “Well!  it  was  some  such 
misunderstanding  that  had  separated 
Rodier  from  his  wife,  and  by  the  fault 
of  both,  as  often  happens.  Rodier  had 
been,  in  the  early  days  of  their  married 
life,  foolishly,  desperately,  outrageously 
jealous  of  her.  Her  pride  was  offended, 
and  she  was  too  young  to  suspect  what 
a poison  to  a man’s  whole  character 
jealousy  is,  what  a venom  distilled  in 
the  heart,  eating  into  it,  destroying  its 
very  fibre.  She  stood  out  against  him; 
she,  one  of  the  creatures  most  exempt 
from  the  fatal  sin  of  coquetry,  played 
the  coquette,  through  mere  bravado. 
They  lived  in  a country  town  at  the 
time.  You  can  see  how  it  was— a ball 
at  the  prefecture,  where  she  had  danced 
twice  or  thrice  more  with  this  man  or 
that  than  she  should  have  done;  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  where  she  had 
accepted  flowers,  even  if  she  threw 
them  away  five  minutes  later,  offered 
by  some  man  the  husband  disliked.  On 
his  part,  you  can  see  how  the  man,  in 
such  a case,  becomes  a prey  to  insane 
suspicion,  and  retaliates  in  scenes  of 
anger— of  brutality,  even,  it  may  be— 
until,  in  a state  of  frenzy  he  commits 
some  irreparable  act  of  madness. 
What  Rodier  did  was  to  sign  an  engage- 
ment for  this  port  in  Syria,  without  con- 
sulting his  wife.  With  but  a week’s 
notice  he  snatched  her  away  from  her 
native  land,  her  family,  her  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  snatching  her  from  this 
imagined  rival!  She  obeyed;  but  with 
what  indignation  and  with  what  hot 
words  exchanged,  you  may  guess.  I 
spare  you  many  details  that  were  re- 
lated to  me,  wishing  to  tell  you  only 
what  I personally  knew.  I want  you  to 
understand  clearly  the  pride  of  each, 


the  wounded  love  in  each,  and  this  im- 
prisonment together  in  an  oriental 
exile;  a woman  stung  to  the  last  point 
of  bitterness,  in  spite  of  her  affection— a 
man  convinced  that  his  wife  no  longer 
loved  him,  and  that  she  loved  another. 
He  could  no  longer  be  jealous  of  what 
she  did,  here,  hundreds  of  leagues  away 
from  France,  and  with  the  life  that  she 
led.  He  was,  however,  jealous  almost 
to  madness  of  her  melancholy  and  of 
her  silence,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be- 
tray a mortal  regret,  a regret  for  what 
he  could  not  know,  and  he  destroyed 
himself  systematically.  We  reproach 
you  literary  men  with  making  too  great 
use  of  suicides  in  your  novels.  They 
are  more  frequent  in  real  life  than  in 
novels,  though  less  conscious  and  in- 
tentional, and  it  was  nothing  less 
which  this  civil  engineer  occupied  him- 
self with,  becoming— in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  wife  he  adored,  and  who 
adored  him— insane  with  gambling  and 
stimulants,  and  the  most  break-neck 
rider  that  ever  crossed  a horse’s  back.” 

“What  he  needed  to  do  was  to  break, 
not  his  neck,  but  a leg  or  an  arm,”  I 
interrupted.  “There  is  nothing  like  a 
serious  illness  or  some  real  danger,  to 
solve  these  insoluble  problems.  The 
sight  of  physical  suffering  in  the  per- 
son one  loves  annihilates  everything— 
when  one  loves!” 

“This  time  you  have  hit  the  truth,” 
Laurens  said,  looking  at  me  with  the 
air  of  one  who  queries,  “How  did  you 
know  it?”  But  the  fact  was  that,  on 
general  principles,  I had  divined  the  re- 
sult to  which  he  was  coming,  without, 
however,  foreseeing  the  exceptional 
singularity  of  his  story.  He  saw  that  I 
really  knew  nothing  about  the  denoue- 
ment with  which  he  promised  himself 
that  he  should  surprise  me.  For  if  a 
diplomat  loves  to  banter  a literary  man, 
he  enjoys  still  more  disconcerting  him 
by  unpublished  documents.  So  he  went 
on:— 

“This  taste  for  dangerous  sports  had 
assumed  with  Rodier  its  most  natural 
form  in  a country  of  uncommon  horses 
like  Syria,  A poor  rider  when  he  came 
out,  then  not  so  poor,  then  good,  then 
excellent,  he  ended  by  riding  only  the 
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most  unmanageable  horses,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  exchange  one  horse  for  an- 
other, in  searcn  of  phenomenal  runners 
and  jumpers.  He  had  finally  obtained 
from  a Bedouin  chief  a white  mare 
named  Saida,  from  the  name  of  Sidon 
of  old,  whose  cape  you  see  at  the  left 
there,  beyond  the  sands.  She  was  a 
four-year-old,  with  a splendid  coat,  all 
white  except  a single  fleck  of  black  on 
the  breast.  Not  tall,  but  extremely 
supple,  and  fiery  to  a degree.  Al- 
though in  general  gentle  as  a lamb,  she 
seemed  to  go  insane  sometimes,  when 
excited  by  her  rider,  and  had  already 
killed  two  men,  two  Arabs  of  Hauran, 
in  the  same  week;  a supicion  of  ill  luck 
clung  to  her,  and  consequently  Rodier 
had  bought  her  for  a song.  He  was 
himself  almost  insane  about  her.  I 
have  seen  many  bold  riders,  here  and 
in  Egypt,  both  among  the  natives— 
though  their  fantasia  defies  all  rules— 
and  among  the  French  and  English;  but 
I never  saw  anything  which  was  com- 
parable to  this  big  Norman,  mounted  on 
this  Sa’ida.  The  creature  seemed  to  be 
all  fire  when  she  felt  him  in  the  saddle. 
Her  large  eyes  blazed,  her  nostrils  quiv- 
ered, her  hoof  pawed  the  sand,  each 
hair  of  her  white  coat  seemed  alive,  her 
long  mane  and  tail  vibrated.  With  the 
amulet  of  blue  glass  attached  to  her 
saddle-bow  after  the  Arab  fashion,  she 
seemed  like  some  creature  of  a dream, 
some  fabulous  and  formidable  beast, 
about  to  fly,  rather  than  move  upon  the 
ground;  ready  to  be  off  for  some  land 
fabulous  as  herself.  And  indeed,  when 
they  did  set  off,  she  and  her  daring 
master,  it  was  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner,  at  headlong  speed,  with  mar- 
vellous leaps,  across  a really  broad 
stream,  over  a hedge  of  cactus  or  aloe, 
across  a rock,  wherever  there  seemed  a 
chance  to  break  one’s  neck;  until  one 
night,  at  the  club,  talking  of  his  mare 
with  the  English  consul,  who  had  the 
politeness  to  envy  his  possession  of  her, 
and  both  men  being  a little  excited  by 
whiskey,  Rodier  made  a bet — what  do 
you  think? — that  he  would  leap  his 
mare  the  length  of  a dinner-table  set 
for  a dozen  guests!” 

“And  he  did  that!  But  what  a man!” 
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I cried.  Every  display  of  courage, 
however  extravagant  it  may  be,  has  a 
kind  of  wild  poetry  in  it,  and  fascinates 
us,  even  while  we  may  disapprove  of  it. 
This  constructor  of  railways,  whom  I 
had  been  rather  disposed  to  laugh  at 
just  now,  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a rashness  which  made  him  for 
the  moment  as  interesting  as  a legend- 
ary personage,  a hero  out  of  Marbot’s 
Memoirs,  or  the  history  of  Fezensac, 
sublime  in  his  audacity  in  the  presence 
of  danger.  When  a man  has  spent  ten 
years  of  his  life  using  chalk  on  a black- 
board in  engineering  formulas,  this 
audacity  is  still  more  striking,  and  I 
added:  “You  were  there  when  he  took 
the  leap?  Did  you  see  it?” 

“Patience!”  my  friend  said,  and  a 
gleam  of  triumph  shone  in  his  eyes. 
He  appreciated  the  effect  he  was  pro- 
ducing and  he  spun  it  out,  as  bankers 
at  baccarat  amuse  themselves  with 
their  winning  card,  showing  it  very 
slowly,  inch  after  inch,  row  by  row,  to 
the  punters,  to  prolong  their  own  enjoy- 
ment of  their  opponents’  emotion. 
“Habituated  as  we  were,”  he  said,  “to 
the  rash  acts  of  this  enigmatic  big  fel- 
low, so  clearly  off  his  base,  you  may 
suppose  such  a bet  as  this  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  It  was  a fatal  bet,  without 
doubt,  as  much  so  as  it  would  have  been 
to  walk  up  to  a loaded  gun  whose  fuse 
was  burning.  I heard  about  it  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  that  Rodier  had  desired 
four  days  to  get  in  training.  I swore  to 
myself  that  I would  do  my  utmost  to 
put  a stop  to  the  matter.  I considered 
it  a duty  of  my  office.  Was  I not  there 
as  French  consul?  And  then  I knew 
him  to  be  a man  of  the  highest  merit, 
led  astray  for  the  time  by  some  distress 
whose  nature  I could  not  understand. 
But  to  risk  being  killed,  or  being  lamed 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  a bet  that  a 
drunken  conscript  might  make — this 
was  too  bad!  And,  moreover,  as  I have 
just  now  said,  I had  my  own  ideas  as 
to  the  trouble  between  husband  and 
wife.  After  reflecting  seriously,  I 
picked  up  my  hat  and  stick,  and  went 
straight  to  Madame  Rodier,  to  whom  I 
told  the  story  just  as  I have  told  it  to 
you,  and  without  commentary  of  any 
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sort  I shall  always  see  her  as  she 
listened,  growing  paler  as  I went  on, 
with  an  emotion  that  completed  my 
conviction  as  to  her  love  for  the  hus- 
band who  so  cruelly  abandoned  her.  At 
first  she  said  nothing;  then,  rising, 
begged  me  to  wait  for  her  five  minutes 
and  then  go  with  her  for  five  minutes 
more.  The  tone  in  which  she  spoke 
left  me  inexpressibly  anxious,  during 
the  short  time  that  she  was  absent 
from  the  room.  I perceived  in  her,  all 
at  once,  a creature  brought  to  bay,  and 
capable,  on  her  part,  of  an  act  of  mad- 
ness equal  to  that  which  I was  striving 
at  all  hazards  to  prevent.  When  she 
returned  she  had  in  her  hand  one  of 
Rodier’s  guns,  a rifle  that  I knew  very 
well  from  having  used  it  myself  one 
day  when  I was  out  with  him.  She 
said  to  me:  ‘Will  you  come?’  and  I fol- 
lowed her.  I felt  that  I must  neither 
disobey  her  nor  leave  her.  We  went 
down-stairs  without  a word  being  said. 


to  step  in  front  of  my  companion,  who, 
the  deed  being  done,  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  one  hand  pressed  to 
her  heart,  the  other  still  holding  the 
rifle,  half  dead  at  what  she  had  dared. 
Rodier  looked  at  the  dead  mare;  he 
looked  at  me;  he  looked  at  his  wife; 
and  I saw,  with  a sort  of  amazement, 
two  big,  heavy  tears  roll  down  his  som- 
bre face.  I declare  to  you  I shall  never 
forget  them.  Putting  me  aside  with 
one  hand— as  I do  this  chair  now— with 
a vehemence  that  I can  no  more  de- 
scribe to  you  than  I could  poor  Saida’s 
leaps,  he  rushed  to  his  wife:  ‘Ah!’  he 
cried,  ‘You  love  me!  you  love  me!’  and 
he  seized  her,  fainting,  in  his  arms. 
Their  happiness  was  saved.  The  mis- 
understanding was  destroyed.  Tell  me 
now,  do  you  think  he  had  any  occasion 
to  be  jealous  of  your  friend  Laurens?” 


We  crossed  the  garden  and  went  to  the 
stable.  I began  to  suspect  her  inten- 
tion. I thought  she  would  ask  me  to 
kill  the  mare.  And  upon  my  word,  I 
should  have  done  it.  I conjectured  but 
half  of  the  scene  which  was  to  occur— 
a scene  which  is  as  vivid  in  my  memory 
at  this  moment  as  if  it  had  happened 
but  yesterday:  Saida  in  her  stall,  look- 
ing round  at  us,  her  ears  pricked  up, 
trembling,  as  if  she  understood  the 
danger;  and,  cold,  implacable,  the  frag- 
ile woman  bringing  the  rifle  to  her 
shoulder  and  aiming  between  the  two 
eyes.  I myself  stood  silent,  numb  with 
anxiety,  and  yet  feeling  that  this  must 
he  done.  The  rifle  was  discharged;  there 
was  a scream  from  the  mare  which  I 
hear  still;  she  reared,  then  fell,  an  inert 
mass.” 

“And  Rodier?”  I said,  without  at- 
tempting to  conceal  my  emotion  from 
the  narrator,  who  himself  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  this  strange 
tragedy  in  which  he  had  shared  as  a 
witness,  almost  as  an  actor. 

“Rodier?”  replied  Laurens.  “He  was 
in  the  garden  at  the  moment  of  the  exe- 
cution, examining  some  new  plants.  At 
the  report  he  ran  up.  When  I first  saw 
him  enter  the  stable,  my  impulse  was 


From  The  Speaker. 

SPAIN  AS  A NAVAL  POWER. 

The  chances— still,  we  hope,  to  be 
averted— of  a war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  have  inevitably  called 
attention  to  the  resources  of  the  opposing 
powers.  Except  for  the  possibility  of  an 
invasion  of  Cuba,  a possibility  more  re- 
mote than  it  appears— for  Cuba  is  in  the 
position  of  a fortress  with  a vast  gar- 
rison and  a small  stock  of  provisions, 
which  the  Americans,  if  once  masters  of 
the  seas,  could  hardly  fail  to  reduce  by 
blockade— it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  war  must  be  a naval  war.  No  one 
contemplates  the  invasion  of  Spain.  No 
one  seriously  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  of  America.  It  is  at  sea 
that  the  duel  must  be  fought,  if  it  be 
fought  at  all,  and  for  such  a war  it  seems 
at  first  sight  that  Spain  has  certain 
points  in  her  favor.  She  has  in  Havana 
a better  base  for  attack,  and  a better 
dock  for  her  large  vessels,  than  her  rival. 
The  American  coast-line  is  long  and 
largely  undefended,  and  it  is  studded 
with  wealthy  cities  accessible  to  a foe. 
The  American  preparations  are  still 
backward,  and  even  limitless  money 
cannot  create  in  a moment  artillery,  ex- 
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perienced  officers,  swift  cruisers,  .or  bat- 
tle-ships equipped  for  war.  Their  tor- 
pedo force  is  woefully  inferior  to  that  of 
Spain,  and  the  recent  efforts  of  their 
government  to  buy  up  tugs  and  fit  them 
with  guns  and  torpedoes  offer  no  equiva- 
lent for  a.  torpedo  flotilla  which  can 
steam  twenty-eight  knots  an  hour.  Of 
course,  their  ultimate  defeat  is  out  of  the 
question.  As  Washington  wrote  de- 
spairingly when,  on  the  very  eve  of  vic- 
tory against  us,  he  reviewed  the  enor- 
mous material  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
“In  modern  wars  the  longest  purse  must 
chiefly  determine  the  event;”  and  from 
that  point  of  view  America  is  more  than 
equal  to  any  combination  which  can  be 
brought  against  her.  But  if  Spain  could, 
to  begin  with,  defeat  her  in  a naval  bat- 
tle, or,  while  evading  a general  engage- 
ment, harass  her  shipping  and  attack  her 
coasts,  she  might  deal  a serious  blow  at 
the  prosperity  of  that  great  dominion, 
and  leave  memories  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion which  it  would  take  many  a victory 
to  expunge. 

What,  then,  one' asks,  are  the  chances 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Spain  would 
be  able  either  to  avoid  a great  battle  at 
sea  or  to  defeat  the  Americans  if  such  a 
battle  took  place?  We  believe  the  first 
alternative  to  be  unlikely.  If  the  Span- 
iards go  to  war  at  all,  they  must  place 
some  reliance  on  the  fighting  power  of 
their  fleet;  they  must  know  that  they 
cannot  hope  forever  to  avoid  a general 
engagement;  they  must  think  their  pros- 
pects of  victory  better  while  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  is  still  comparatively  unpre- 
pared; and  every  motive  of  pride  if  not 
of  prudence  must  recommend  a battle 
without  delay.  No  doubt  it  is  in  guerilla 
warfare  that  modern  Spaniards  have 
excelled,  and  no  doubt  some  forms  of 
guerilla  warfare  might  serve  their  pur- 
pose well  upon  the  seas.  But  privateer- 
ing cannot  be  carried  very  far  without 
provoking  neutral  powers,  and  American 
shipping,  of  course,  offers  no  such  tempt- 
ing field  for  privateering  as  our  own.  It 
seems,  then,  that  many  considerations 
would  induce  the  Spaniards  to  welcome 
an  engagement,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Americans  would  not  permit  them  to 
avoid  one  even  if  they  so  wished.  Thus 


the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  sec- 
ond alternative:  supposing  a great  naval 
battle  to  take  place  on  the  high  seas, 
would  the  Americans  or  the  Spaniards 
win?  Here  our  conjectures  have  cer- 
tain facts  to  eke  them  out.  The-  Span- 
ish fleet,  no  doubt,  is  a formidable  thing. 
On  paper  it  is,  in  certain  respects,  su- 
perior to  its  rival.  The  Spaniards  have 
eighty  gun-boats  ready  and  twelve  more 
building,  while  the  Americans,  even  in- 
cluding those  in  preparation,  can  only 
claim  fifteen.  Of  torpedo  craft  the 
Spaniards  have  twenty-seven  ready  and 
six  more  in  active  preparation;  the 
Americans  have  only  twenty-one.  Of 
first-class  cruisers,  the  Spaniards  lay 
claim  to  ten,  and  the  Americans  have 
only  six.  The  most  powerful  vessel  in 
the  Spanish  fleet  is  probably  superior  to 
any  ship  of  which  the  Americans  can 
boast.  On  the  other  side,  however,  there 
is  a good  deal  to  be  said.  In  cruisers  of 
the  second  and  third  class,  at  any  rate, 
the  Americans  are  stronger  than  their 
antagonists.  They  have  twenty  port- 
defence  ships  where  Spain  has  only  one. 
They  have  four  first-class  battleships 
ready,  and  five  more  in  preparation, 
while  Spain  has  only  one  afloat  and  one 
upon  the  stocks.  As  the  two  fleets  stand 
to-day,  Spain  for  offensive  purposes 
might  perhaps  claim  in  ships  a slight, 
though  a very  disputable,  advantage. 
Six  months  hence  that  advantage,  even 
if  it  exists  to-day,  will  have  completely 
disappeared. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  number  or  the 
weight  of  ships  that  the  first  battle  or  the 
war  will  be  decided.  Behind  the  paper 
lists  of  vessels  are  the  larger  questions 
of  the  spirit,  the  seamanship,  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  contending  fleets. 
The  resources  of  the  United  States  in 
naval  warfare  are,  of  course,  an  un- 
known quantity.  American  ships  may 
be  manned,  as  some  allege,  by  cosmo- 
politan crews  collected  from  the  d<*cks 
of  every  nation.  American  discipline 
may,  as  some  maintain,  be  dangerously 
lax.  But  as  a whole  American  seamen 
spring  from  the  same  stock  as  our  own, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  for  thinking- 
such  evidence  as  we  have  is  all  the  other 
way_that  they  lack  the  qualities  which 
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have  made  British  seamen  what  they 
are.  Now,  of  Spanish  naval  history  the 
world  does  know  something,  and  all  that 
it  knows  tells  heavily  against  Spain.  In 
spite  of  her  situation,  in  spite  of  her  fine 
ports — fifty-six  on  the  Atlantic  and  sixty 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores— Spain  has 
never  been  an  effective  naval  power.  A 
great  military  State,  a mighty  Empire, 
she  has  been  beyond  dispute.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  her  long-protracted  strug- 
gle with  the  Moors  gave  her  the  finest 
fighting  force  in  Europe,  and  long  after 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  welded  into 
one  the  kingdoms  conquered  from  the 
Moors,  the  reputation  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry surpassed  that  of  any  other  sol- 
diers in  the  world.  But  even  when  cir- 
cumstances made  her  the  first  of  naval 
powers,  Spain  was  never  equal  to  the 
task  she  undertook.  A great  Italian 
sailor  secured  for  her  the  empire  of  the 
West.  The  fighting  prowess  of  two 
great  military  captains  won  for  her 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Her  splendid  armies 
conquered  Portugal  and  brought  her  the 
widest  colonial  dominion  of  the  age. 
But  it  was  not  by  sea  that  Spain  won  her 
supremacy,  and  not  by  naval  victories 
that  she  laid  her  grip  on  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Even  when  her  power  and 
wealth  seemed  irresistible,  when  her 
military  reputation  was  at  its  height, 
when  the  world  was  strewn  with  her 
territories  and  the  ocean  laden  with  her 
argosies  and  fleets,  her  real  naval  power 
was  utterly  incommensurate  with  the 
astonishing  pretensions  which  it  made. 
As  soon  as  England  and  Holland  laid  a 
finger  on  it,  her  maritime  empire  crum- 
bled into  dust.  The  Armada  only  re- 
vealed a fact  which  English  sailors  had 
for  long  suspected,  and  the  consciousness 
of  which  explains  Drake’s  sublime  con- 
tempt for  the  menaces  of  Spain— the  fact 
that,  even  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  the 
Spaniards  had  no  mastery  of  the  arts  by 
which  the  sea  is  held.  Is  there  on  record 
a battle  which  shows  that  Drake  and 
Blake  and  Jervis  and.  Nelson  were  mis- 
taken in  their  low  estimate  of  Spanish 
seamen?  Can  any  of  us  recall  the  name 
of  a Spanish  admiral  of  genius,  or  of  any 
great  Spanish  naval  victory  since 
Depanto,  which  was  won  largely  by 
Venetian  crews?  If  we  look  at  the  his- 


tory of  Spain  since  the  Armada,  we  find 
only  a succession  of  naval  disasters,  a 
succession  of  triumphs  for  any  State 
which  has  ventured  to  grapple  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  seas.  Take  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  follow 
the  career  of  the  Dutch  admirals  and  of 
the  greatest  of  Nelson’s  predecessors— 
Blake.  Take  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  notice  how  even  Alberoni  and 
Patino  failed,  with  all  their  efforts,  to 
resuscitate  the  fleets  of  Spain.  Take  the 
modern  war  in  Chili,  and  mark  how  few 
antagonists  Cochrane  could  find  there 
worthy  of  his  steel.  Even  in  the  days  of 
her  greatest  power  at  sea,  Spain  was 
notoriously  deficient  in  the  capacity  of 
her  sailors,  and  since  those  days  she  has 
steadily  declined.  To-day  Spanish  gun- 
ners and  Spanish  engineers  are  confess-  | 
edly  among  the  worst  in  Europe.  It 
would  be  little  short  of  a miracle  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  Spain,  within  the  j 
last  two  decades,  had  bred  a race  of  sea- 
men capable  of  reversing  the  unvary- 
ing misfortunes  of  the  past.  It  is  when 
we  consider  the  temper  and  traditions  of 
the  opposing  nations,  far  more  than 
when  we  study  their  resources  and  their 
fleets,  that  we  realize  how  little  probabil- 
ity a war  would  offer  even  of  a transient 
Spanish  victory,  and  how  much  there  is 
to  justify  the  American  people’s  expecta- 
tion that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
contest  they  would  sweep  the  Spaniards 
from  the  sea. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EFFECT  OF  THE 
WAR. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what 
the  international  effect  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  will  be,  but  two  or  three 
points  stand  out  with  something  like 
clearness.  At  first,  we  have  no  doubt, 
the  world  will  look  on  quietly,  partly 
because  it  will  be  excessively  interest- 
ing, partly  because  it  is  really  un- 
certain, to  a very  curious  degree, 
whether  the  United  States  are  as 
powerful  at  sea  as  they  are  on 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their 
wealth,  or  as  to  their  possession  of  ma* 
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terials  for  ship-building,  or  as  to  their  wants  her  bit  of  Brazil  too,  very  much: 


mechanical  skill;  but  there  is  doubt, 
since  their  mercantile  marine  declined, 
as  to  their  supply  of  sailors.  They  may 
not  be  able,  it  is  supposed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  equip  an  overwhelming  fleet, 
though  they  might  build  one;  and  if  so, 
a great  many  occurrences  will  be  possi- 
ble which  are  not  possible  now.  The 
world,  therefore,  will  wait,  looking  on, 
and  will  be  guided  a good  deal  by  what 
it  sees.  If,  for  instance,  as  many  ob- 
servers expect,  Spain  at  first  wins  in  the 
struggle— that  is,  is  victorious  in  the  first 
naval  battle— and  so  protracts  the  con- 
test until  America  can  build  a new  fleet, 
there  will  be  on  the  Continent  a great 
disposition  to  help  Spain.  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  all  sympathize  with 
the  monarchical  principle,  all  dislike  the 
great  Republic,  as  by  its  very  prosper- 
ity inimical  to  monarchy,  and  all  have 
grounds  for  quarrel,  more  or  less  acute 
and  of  long  standing.  France,  too, 
though  not  monarchical,  is  very  friendly 
to  Spain,  hankers  always  for  alliance 
with  her  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
would  greatly  like  to  possess  Morocco 
with  Spanish  consent.  Moreover,  the 
Continent  thirsts  for  the  power  of  enter- 
ing Spanish  America,  the  feeling  being 
particularly  strong  in  France  and  Ger- 
many—in  France  because  General  Grant 
hustled  her  out  of  Mexico,  in  Germany 
owing  to  her  economic  situation.  Ger- 
many is  being  eaten  up  by  her  millions, 
and  the  lands  which  would  hold  them  all 
are  closed  to  preserve  American  rever- 
sionary interests.  Brazil  would  hold  five 
German  populations,  and  is  protected 
from  invasion  only  by  the  long  shadow 
which  the  great  Republic  casts  all  down 
the  Western  Continent.  If  that  shadow 
is  lifted — if,  that  is,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  at  sea  only  an  ordi- 
nary power  with  which  another  first- 
class  power  can  contend  on  equal  terms 
—Spanish  America  will  be  insecure.  All 
our  readers  will  remember  how,  when 
the  Union  seemed  about  to  be  divided, 
Napoleon  rushed  for  Mexico,  and  Na- 
poleon had  no  motives  half  so  strong  as 
those  which  would  impel  William  II.  to 
rush  for  Brazil,  where  the  German  set- 
tlers alone  would  furnish  him  with  a 
reasonably  powerful  army.  France 


and,  in  short,  if  the  prowess  of  Spain 
diminished  the  terror  of  the  Western 
Republic,  transmarine  ambitions  would 
wake  up  in  a very  dangerous  way. 
South  America,  as  we  have  often 
warned  Americans,  is  the  great  prize  of 
the  future;  a prize  terribly  attractive  to 
nations  without  natural  wealth  sufficient 
to  go  round;  rich,  thinly  populated,  and 
capable  of  cultivation  by  white  men.  A 
great  many  new  problems,  and  sources 
of  contention,  and  political  objects  of  de- 
sire,would,  we  may  be  certain,  be  at  once 
presented  if  Spain  were  to  reveal  at  sea 
such  unexpected  strength  that  America 
could  only  maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine 
as  regards  countries  to  which  she  had 
access  by  land. 

We  do  not  believe  Spain  will.  History 
is  full  of  surprises;  nobody  can  say 
which  people  will  next  turn  out  a fight- 
ing genius,  and  we  pretend  to  no  minute 
knowledge  like  that  of  the  naval  experts; 
but  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  in  mari- 
time war  the  maritime  peoples  win. 
American  naval  officers  have  in  them 
qualities  which  Spanish  naval  officers 
have  not,  and  for  which  mere  courage, 
however  gallant,  is  no  sufficient  substi- 
tute; and  we  think  that  when  the  two 
fleets  clash  in  earnest  the  American  flag- 
will  not  be  the  one  to  be  struck.  The 
fight  may  be  a stubborn  one,  but  it  will 
be  a fight  between  a brave  man  with  his 
weapons  only,  and  a brave  man  also 
with  weapons,  but  clad  in  an  enchanted 
armor  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
American  will  have  fifty  devices  where 
the  Spaniard  has  five.  If,  then,  America 
wins,  and  clears  the  seas,  two  very  dan- 
gerous situations  will  arise.  There  will 
be  the  Philippines  to  dispose  of.  A great 
maritime  power  holding  the  Philippines 
ought  to  be  mistress  in  the  Far  East; 
and  which  of  them  is  it  to  be?  America 
will  be  owner  of  the  islands,  but  she  will 
not  want  to  keep  them,  thus  giving  hos- 
tages to  all  the  maritime  empires;  and 
she  can  hardly  invest  the  medley  of  dark 
races,  who  obey  and  massacre  the  paro- 
chial cures  of  the  Philippines,  with  inde- 
pendence and  self-government.  Manila 
is  not  Spanish  like  Porto  Rico,  but 
Asiatic,  and  would  be  only  a new  Hayti. 
At  the  same  time,  America  will  not  like 
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to  transfer  the  Philippines  to  a non- 
Christian  power,  even  if  it  should  be 
ready  to  otter  the  forty  millions  sterling 
at  which  Japan  values  the  possession; 
and  failing  herself,  Japan,  and  the 
Tagals,  to  whom  is  she  to  offer  the 
myriad  of  islands,  harbors  and  planta- 
tions, with  their  four  or  five  millions  of 
copper-colored  people,  two  millions  and 
a half  of  them  nominally  Christian? 
There  will  be  fierce  biddings  for  that 
prize,  if  we  are  not  mistaken;  fierce  bid- 
dings and  fierce  jealousies  among  those 
who  bid  and  who  are  not  triumphant. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  anything  which 
would  so  excite  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France  as  the  idea  that  a 
rival  maritime  power  would  for  all  time 
be  seated  on  the  thousand  islands  in- 
cluded in  the  word  “Philippines.”  Then 
there  would  be  the  problem  of  Spain  her- 
self. To  avoid  the  war  with  America 
would  unseat  the  dynasty,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  to  fight  the  war  and  fail  in 
it  will  seat  the  Bourbons  firmly.  In  all 
human  probability  the  dynasty,  if  de- 
feated, will  be  cast  out  as  inefficient  and 
“unable  to  protect  the  national  honor,” 
and  Spain,  which  is  terribly  distressed 
by  a bad  tenure  and  a poverty  far  be- 
yond anything  natural  to  a country  so 
rich,  will  pass  through  a social  as  well 
as  political  revolution.  We  need  not  say 
how  such  an  agitation  in  Spain  would 
disquiet  all  Europe  except  England,  how 
ambitions  as  old  as  the  Bourbons  would 
wake  in  France,  how  the  “example” 
would  disturb  the  peasantry  of  Italy, 
how  frantic  the  maritime  powers  would 
grow  over  the  talk  about  “the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.”  Spain 
will  emerge,  of  course,  probably  as  a 
Federal  Republic  with  Catalonian  rulers, 
without  a debt,  and  with  a freeholding 
peasantry,  and  may  even  commence  a 
new  and  great  career;  but  we  can  foie- 
see  a long  vista  of  troubles  in  Europe 
caused  by  the  transformation,  and  by 
quarrels  for  the  inheritance-Morocco- 
which  her  fall  would  leave  as  a derelict 
prize  No  European  nation  has  ever  yet 
died  in  peace.  It  is  all  dreams?  We 
question  if  any  Spaniard  will  say  so,  or 
will  even  affect  to  doubt  that  defeat  will 
not  only  be  a deadly  shock  to  the  mon- 
archy, which  is  only  maintained  in  order 


that  Spain  may  be  a power,  but  to  what 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  is  described  as 
“social  order.”  The  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  South  Spain  is  as 
bad  as  it  ever  was  in  Ireland,  and  half 
the  cultivators  have  passed  through  the 
military  mill. 

There  is  one  other  contingency  of 
which  no  one  has  yet  spoken.  Spain  is 
terribly  stubborn,  and  believes  at  sea, 
as  well  as  on  land,  in  the  word  “guerilla.” 
Suppose  her  fleet  defeated  at  sea,  and 
Cuba  lost,  but  her  two  or  three  hundred 
privateers  afloat.  How  long  will  it  take 
America  to  clear  the  seas  of  them  by 
seizing  all  coaling  stations?  Or  how 
long  will  Europe  bear  the  disturbance  to 
trade,  the  increase  of  piracy,  the  harrow- 
ing stories  which  always  accompany  a 
dreary,  drifting,  purposeless,  merciless 
privateers’  war?  We  all  think  it  could 
not  happen,  but  the  Alabama  was  afloat 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  Confed- 
eracy had  not  a ton  of  coal  outside  its 
own  dominion.  A naval  guerilla  war 
would  make  the  water-ways  of  the  world 
decidedly  unsafe;  and  though  America 
does  not  think  so,  to  compel  Madrid  to 
yield  might  be  a very  long  and  a very 
costly  process.  We  trust  that  the  experi- 
ment will  not  be  made,  and  that  Spain, 
if  defeated  by  superior  force,  will  submit 
with  dignity,  and  betake  herself  to  the 
work  which  requires  doing  in  the  Penin- 
sula; but  a fierce  people  of  seventeen 
millions  may  develop  powers  of  resist- 
ance, as  they  did  in  1808-14,  of  which 
professional  experts  have  never  thought. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  ’98. 

Ireland  will  shortly  be  the  scene  of  a 
striking  and  pathetic  demonstration. 
From  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
Irishmen  will  this  year  return  to  their 
native  land,  as  representatives  of  the  fif- 
teen millions  of  their  race  abroad,  to 
share  in  this  demonstration.  It  will  be 
the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Insurrection  of  ’08.  That  insurrection 
ended  in  disaster  and  defeat,  in  untold 
loss  of  life  and  in  the  extinction  of  the 
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Irish  Parliament;  yet  Irishmen  of  all 
shades  of  Nationalist  opinion,  divided  as 
they  are  into  many  sections  upon  the 
politics  of  the  day,  are  uniting  as  one 
man  to  celebrate  its  centenary. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange 
phenomenon?  Does  it  betoken  an  aban- 
donment of  constitutional  and  a return 
to  revolutionary  methods?  Does  it 
typify  the  survival  of  a century-old  and 
inextinguishable  race  hatred  between 
the  Kelt  and  the  Saxon?  or  is  it  merely 
an  interesting  historical  celebration  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  recent  Wallace 
demonstration  in  Scotland,  and  of  no 
actual  political  significance  or  impor- 
tance whatever?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
concise  answer  to  these  questions.  To 
deny  the  political  significance  of  this 
celebration  would  be  absurd.  It  will  be 
undoubtedly  a great  demonstration  of 
the  ingrained  hatred  of  British  rule 
which,  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  is 
as  strong  a motive  power  to-day  as  it 
I was  one  hundred  years  ago.  Its  intens- 
ity will  be  increased  by  the  temporary 
break-down  of  Parliamentary  and  Con- 
stitutional methods  which  have  followed 
inevitably  from  the  abandonment  and 
destruction  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  it  will  be 
an  evidence  that,  if  only  the  means  were 
at  hand,  Irishmen  would  not  be  loth 
again  to  take  up  the  weapons  of  revolu- 
tion to  forward  their  ends.  This  much 
the  demonstration  will  certainly  mean, 
and  if  it  succeeds  in  destroying  the  idea 
that  because  Ireland  to-day  is  peaceful 
and  crimeless,  therefore  she  has  aban- 
! doned  the  national  struggle,  it  will  have 
| served  a useful  end. 

At  the  same  time  this  celebration,  in 
addition  to  its  actual  relation  to  the  reali- 
j ties  of  the  existing  situation,  will  in  one 
i sense  be  essentially  an  historical  one. 
There  is  no  chapter  in  the  sad  history  of 
Ireland  which  is  for  Irishmen  so  full  of 
“glorious  pride  and  sorrow”  as  that 
which  tells  of  ’98.  The  Rising  ended  in 
failure,  but  it  was  the  failure  of  brave 
men  fighting  against  overwhelming  odds 
for  a sacred  cause.  The  men  who  led 
the  rebels  live  as  heroes  and  martyrs  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  uni- 
versal feeling  is  not  merely  that  no  one 
need  “fear  to  speak  of  ’98,”  but  that 
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Irishmen  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  memories  and  to  celebrate  its  cen- 
tenary. 

I fear,  to  Englishmen  generally,  the 
story  of  ’98  presents  quite  another  pic- 
ture, and  I feel  sure  that  the  coming 
demonstrations  will  be  pointed  to  in  En- 
gland as  the  celebration  of  a rising  of 
Catholic  against  Protestant,  unpro- 
voked in  any  way  by  those  in  authority 
and  marked  all  through  by  deeds  of  bru- 
tality perpetrated  by  the  people.  In 
other  words,  I fear  Cruikshank’s  wood- 
cuts  are  for  the  most  part  accepted  by 
Englishmen  as  truthful  pictures  of  ’98. 
To  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  events 
is  of  this  character,  the  forthcoming  cele- 
bration must  necessarily  be  a cause  of 
offence  and  scandal;  and  how  many  are 
there  who  can  truthfully  say  their 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  ’98  is  com- 
plete or  drawn  from  impartial  sources? 

The  insurrection  which  Irishmen  will 
this  year  celebrate  was  far  different;  it 
was  one  as  to  which  they  claim : — 

(1)  That  it  was  planned  by  Pitt  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Union; 

(2)  That  it  was  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam; 

(3)  That  it  was  provoked,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  by  “meas- 
ures being  taken  to  secure  its  premature 
outbreak;” 

(4)  That  such  measures  included  the 
wholesale  murder  and  torture  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  devastation  of  the  country, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Ascendancy  fac- 
tion ; 

(5)  That  the  deeds  of  outrage  by  the 
people,  though  they  cannot  be  palliated, 
were  yet  acts  of  retaliation  and  were 
much  exceeded  in  atrocity  by  the  sys- 
tematic barbarity  of  the  soldiery; 

(6)  That  the  commanders  of  the  rebel 
army  did  their  best  to  restrain  their 
troops,  while  the  only  English  com- 
mander who  denounced  outrage  before 
September,  1798,  was  at  once  deprived 
of  his  command;  and 

(7)  That  the  rising  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a Catholic  one. 

If  Irishmen  are  right  in  this  view  of 
the  history  of  ’98,  no  one  can  do  other 
than  respect  them  for  honoring  the  mem- 
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ory  and  celebrating  tbe  centenary  of  the 
rising. 

It  is  possible,  I think,  in  a very  brief 
space  to  prove,  from  the  writing  of  En- 
glish Protestant  historians  and  English 
statesmen  of  the  day,  every  one  of  the 
claims  advanced  by  Ireland  in  relation 
to  ’98. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  Irish  policy  was  clearly  de-. 
fined  before  the  year  1794.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  which  to-day 
seems  plain  enough  to  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  by  the  methods 
which  were  then  in  force  could  not  con- 
tinue. The  great  danger  against  which 
he  desired  to  guard  was  separation  from 
England,  and  separation  he  regarded, 
and  rightly  so,  as  absolutely  inevitable 
unless  one  of  two  courses  was  adopted. 
Either  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Par- 
liamentary Reform  should  be  granted, 
and  disaffection  thereby  disarmed,  or  the 
very  existence  of  Iyeland  as  a nation 
should  be  destroyed  and  a Legislative 
Union  established.  It  seemed  for  one 
brief  moment  as  if  the  first  and  more 
generous  policy  had  received  his  sanc- 
tion; but  it  soon  became  evident  that  his 
apparent  adoption  of  a policy  of  concili- 
ation was  in  reality  part  of  the  plan 
formed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  He  knew  well  that  in  quiet 
times  the  proposal  of  a Legislative  Union 
would  be  met  with  a storm  of  popular 
indignation,  but  after  the  suppression  of 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  it  would  be 
different.  He  saw  sectarian  hatred 
gradually  softening;  he  knew  that  the 
union  of  Irishmen  of  different  creeds 
would  be  fatal  to  his  scheme.  After  a 
rebellion,  in  which  probably  Catholic 
would  be  pitted  against  Protestant,  he 
anticipated  that  the  latter  would  be  glad 
to  rush  into  the  arms  of  England  for  pro- 
tection, and  would  accept  the  Union, 
while  the  former,  regarding  the  obtain- 
ing of  Emancipation  from  an  exasper- 
ated and  terrified  Protestant  faction  as 
no  longer  possible,  would  also  consent  to 
a Union,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their 
rights  from  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  is  the  accusation  Ireland  makes 
against  Mr.  Pitt:  that  he  planned  an  in- 
surrection in  order  to  suppress  it;  that  he 


allowed  the  people  to  be  goaded  into 
rebellion  and  then  used  that  rebellion  as 
a means  of  intensifying  hatred  between 
men  of  different  religions  in  the  same 
land;  that  he  widened  and  deepened  the 
chasm  between  the  mass  of  people  and 
the  dominant  class;  and  that  he  did  all 
this  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
carrying  the  Legislative  Union.  Surely 
a terrible  indictment!  Upon  what  evi- 
dence does  it  rest? 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  “Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland,”  says: — 

It  is  probable  that  he  [Pitt]  was 
already  looking  forward  to  the  Union. 
The  steady  object  of  his  later  Irish  policy 
was  to  corrupt  and  degrade,  in  order  that 
he  ultimately  might  destroy,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  country.  Had  Parliament 
been  a mirror  of  the  national  will,  had 
the  Catholics  been  brought  within  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution,  his  policy  would 
have  been  defeated.  By  raising  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  almost  to  certainty 
and  then  dashing  them  to  the  ground,  by 
taking  this  step  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  inflammatory  spirit  engendered  by  the 
Revolution  had  begun  to  spread  among 
the  people,  Pitt  sowed  in  Ireland  seeds 
of  discord  and  bloodshed,  of  religious  ani- 
mosities and  social  disorganization,  which  j 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  country,  1 
and  rendered  possible  the  success  of  his  j 
machinations. 

The  Rebellion  of  1798,  with  all  the 
accumulated  misery  it  entailed,  was  the  \ 
direct  and  predicted  consequence  of  his  j 
policy.  Having  suffered  Lord  Fitzwil-  j 
liam  to  amuse  the  Irish  people  by  the  j 
prospect  of  Emancipation,  he  blighted  j 
their  hopes  by  recalling  him,  . . . and  I 
thus  produced  the  Rebellion. 

The  same  charge  is  preferred  against  j 
Pitt  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington— a member 
of  the  Ascendancy  faction— in  his  “Rise  ij 
and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation.”  He  says,  ;j 
in  speaking  of  the  Rebellion: — 

Mr.  Pitt’s  end  was  answered.  He 
raised  the  Catholics  to  the  height  of  ex- 
pectation, and  by  suddenly  recalling  their 
favorite  viceroy,  he  inflamed  them  to  the 
degree  of  generating  the  commotions  he 
meditated,  which  would  throw  the  Prot- 
estants into  the  arms  of  England  for  pro- 
tection, whilst  the  horrors  would  be 
aggravated  by  the  mingled  conflict  of 
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parties.  Having  sent  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
to  Ireland  with  unlimited  powers  to  sat- 
isfy the  nation,  Mr.  Pitt  permitted  him  to 
f proceed  until  he  had  unavoidably  com- 
« mitted  himself,  both  to  the  Catholics  and 
the  country,  when  he  suddenly  recalled 
him.  The  day  Lord  Fitzwilliam  arrived 
i peace  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ire- 
land. The  day  he  quitted  it  she  prepared 
for  insurrection.  Within  three  months 
Lord  Clare  had  got  the  nation  into  full 
; training  for  military  execution.  Mr.  Pitt 
decided  upon  forcing  a premature  insur- 
r rection  for  a particular  object,  and  did 
not  calculate  the  torrents  of  blood  that 
would  be  shed,  and  the  inveterate  hatred 
that  might  be  perpetuated  against  the 
British  government. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  clearly  foresaw  the 
result  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  policy.  He  emphati- 
cally warned  him  that  “to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  would  be  to  raise 
a flame  in  the  country  that  nothing  but 
the  force  of  arms  could  keep  down.” 

I Not  content  with  recalling  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  and  rendering  an  outbreak  cer- 
tain by  first  raising  and  then  suddenly 
dashing  the  hopes  of  the  people  to  the 
ground,  Mr.  Pitt  at  once  took  steps  to 
hasten  the  day  of  revolt.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  himself  declared  that  “measures 
were  taken  to  secure  the  premature  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion.”  Lord  Camden, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  vice- 
roy, declared  that  “the  measures  taken 
by  the  government  caused  the  Rebellion 
to  break  out  sooner  than  it  otherwise 
would,”  and  the  famous  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  which  in- 
quired into  the  entire  subject,  and  exam- 
ined Emmet,  O’Connor  and  McNevin, 
amongst  other  witnesses,  stated  in  their 
report:— 

It  appears,  from  a variety  of  evidence 
aid  before  your  Committee,  that  the  Re- 
)ellion  would  not  have  broken  out  as  soon 
is  it  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-timed 
Ineasures  adopted  by  the  government. 

The  truth  is,  at  the  very  time  when 
Irattan  was  engaged  in  establishing  the 
ndependence  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
nd  when  the  English  Parliament  was 
>assing  the  Act  of  Renunciation  declar- 
ing that  “the  right  claimed  by  the  people 
f Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  laws 
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enacted  by  His  Majesty  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom  shall  be  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  established  and 
ascertained  forever,  and  shall  at  no  time 
hereafter  be  questioned  or  question- 
able”—at  that  very  time  English  min- 
isters were  secretly  considering  and 
discussing  a plan  of  Legislative  Union. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1782,  as  follows  to  Lord 
Shelbourne: — 

I have  the  best  reason  to  hope  that  I 
shall  soon  be  enabled  to  transmit  to  you 
the  sketch  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  respec- 
tive kingdoms,  by  which  the  superintend- 
ing power  and  supremacy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  all  matters  will  be  effectually 
acknowledged. 

And  Lord  Shelbourne  promptly  replied 
in  the  following  words: — 

The  contents  of  your  Grace’s  letter  of 
the  6th  instant  are  too  important  to  hesi- 
tate about  detaining  the  messenger  whilst 
I assure  your  Grace  of  the  satisfaction 
which  I know  your  letter  will  give  the 
king.  I have  lived  in  the  most  anxious 
expectation  of  some  such  measure  offer- 
ing itself;  nothing  prevented  my  pressing 
it  in  this  despatch,  except,  having  repeat- 
edly stated  the  just  expectations  of  this 
country,  I was  apprehensive  of  giving 
that  the  air  of  demand  which  would  be 
better  left  to  a voluntary  spirit  of  justice 
and  foresight.  No  matter  who  has  the 
merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one,  which 
can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledg- 
ing the  superintending  power  and  su- 
premacy to  be  where  nature  has  placed  it 
in  precise  and  unambiguous  terms. 

English  statesmen  well  knew  that  the 
Settlement  of  1782  could  not  last  with- 
out domestic  reform. 

The  Parliament  was  corrupt.  The 
Catholics  were  without  the  franchise. 
Irish  ministers  were  responsible  to  the 
English  and  not  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the 
latter  assembly,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  sat  for  nomination  boroughs  and 
represented  only  their  patrons.  The 
scandal  of  the  Pension  List  is  thus  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Lecky:— 

The  enormity  of  this  grievance  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
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spent  in  pensions  in  Ireland  was  not 
merely  relatively,  but  absolutely,  greater 
than  was  expended  for  that  purpose  in 
England;  that  the  Pension  List  trebled  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  George  the  Third  ; 
and  that  in  1793  it  amounted  to  no  less 
than  124,000 1. 

When  in  addition  to  all  this  it  is  re- 
membered that  a Penal  Code  excluded- 
Catholics  from  any  share  whatever, 
even  indirectly,  in  the  government  of 
their  country,  it  will  easily  be  understood 
why  English  statesmen  whose  minds 
were  set  upon  a scheme  of  Legislative 
Union  resolutely  opposed  every  effort  at 
reform. 

In  June,  1791,  the  United  Irishmen  So- 
ciety was  formed  at  Belfast  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone.  Its  object  was  to  secure 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliament- 
ary Reform.  It  chiefly  consisted  of 
Protestants.  It  was  an  open  and  consti- 
tutional organization.  Of  course  Wolfe 
Tone  was  at  all  times  a Revolutionist 
and  a Separatist,  but  we  have  it  estab- 
lished on  the  evidence  of  Emmet,  Mc- 
ISTevin  and  O’Connor  before  the  House 
■of  Lords  Committee  that  separation  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
United  Irishmen  at  all,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  they  became  convinced  that 
reform  was  impossible  that  the  society 
was  converted  into  a revolutionary  one. 
When  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  in 
1795  the  United  Irishmen  became  con- 
vinced, in  the  words  of  Emmet,  O’Con- 
nor and  McNevin,  that  it  would  be  “as 
easy  to  obtain  a revolution  as  a reform, 
but  still  the  whole  body  would  have  re- 
joiced to  stop  short  at  reform.” 

From  the  moment  of  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam’s recall  the  Rebellion  was  inevi- 
table. His  place  was  given  to  Lord 
Camden,  who  immediately  placed  the 
government  of  the  country  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  Beresfords  and  Cookes 
and  other  leaders  of  the  faction,  whose 
avowed  policy  was  to  suppress  all  pop- 
ular liberties. 

Forthwith  “measures  were  taken  to 
secure  the  premature  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion.” 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Irishman  to  speak 
calmly  of  the  series  of  outrages  upon  an 
unarmed  and  defenceless  people  which 


then  commenced.  My  object  in  these 
pages  is  not  to  inflame  or  embitter  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  but  rather  to  ex- 
plain, if  I can,  why  it  is  that  Irishmen 
see  in  the  struggle  of  ’98  a righteous  up- 
rising against  intolerable  wrong,  and 
why  it  is  that  they  are  about  to  celebrate  ; 
before  the  world  the  memory  of  their 
forefathers  who  died  fighting  bravely, 
though  vainly,  in  the  contest.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  Englishmen  to  understand 
this  Centenary  Celebration  unless  they 
recall  how  the  Rebellion  was  caused  and 
how  it  was  suppressed. 

As  to  what  happened  on  the  accession  ■ 
of  Lord  Camden  to  office  I shall  call  En-  j 
glish  witnesses  only. 

Walpole,  an  English  Protestant  writer 
of  the  present  day,  says  in  “The  King- 
dom of  Ireland”:— 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  attacked  in- 
discriminately. Masters  were  compelled  I 
to  dismiss  Roman  Catholic  servants,  land- 
lords to  dismiss  Roman  Catholic  tenants. 
Decent  farmers,  quiet  peasants,  hard- 
working weavers,  quite  unconnected  with  I 
the  Defenders,  received  notices  “to  go  to  I 
hell— Connaught  would  not  receive  them.” 
Their  houses  were  burned,  their  furniture  i 
broken  up,  and  they  and  their  families  1 
driven  from  their  holdings. 

The  historian  Plowden  declared  of  the  ; 
persecution  in  the  County  of  Armagh.  J 
“In  that  one  county  alone  in  the  year  j 
1795  seven  thousand  Catholics,  men,  j 
women  and  children,  were  driven  from  j 
their  homes  and  put  to  the  sword.” 

Lord  Gosford  stated  in  December  of 
that  year:— 

Neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  even  acknowl-  j 
edged  innocence  of  any  guilt,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  mercy,  much  less  to  afford  pro- 
tection. The  only  crime  which  the  ob- 
jects of  this  ruthless  persecution  are 
charged  with  is  simply  a profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  A lawless  ban- 
ditti have  constituted  themselves  judges 
of  this  new  species  of  delinquency,  and 
the  sentence  they  have  pronounced  is 
nothing  less  than  a confiscation  of  all 
property  and  an  immediate  banishment. 

In  this  same  terrible  year,  1795,  the 
government  majority  carried  two  Coer- 
cion Acts  through  the  Irish  Parliament 
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in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Grattan. 
One  of  them  (36  Geo.  III.  c.  6),  entitled 
an  Indemnity  Act,  afforded  protection  to 
magistrates  who  “apprehended  sus- 
pected persons  without  due  authority, 
and  sent  suspected  persons  out  of  the 
kingdom  for  His  Majesty’s  service  [i.e., 
in  press  gangs]  and  seized  arms  and 
entered  houses  and  did  divers  other  acts 
not  justifiable  by  law.” 

The  second  Act  was  called  an  Insur- 
rection Act  (36  Geo.  IH.  c.  20),  and  it 
gave  unlimited  powers  to  magistrates  to 
arrest  and  imprison  without  trial  per- 
sons suspected  of  disloyalty.  Martial 
law  was  then  proclaimed.  Walpole,  in 
his  “Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  thus  de- 
scribed what  ensued:— 

All  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
having  been  suspended,  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  taken  up  on  suspicion,  flung 
into  gaol  and  refused  bail.  Spies  and 
informers  were  the  only  witnesses,  and 
of  these  the  government  had  a whole 
army  in  their  pay.  The  prisons  over- 
flowed, guard-houses  and  barracks  were 
filled  with  political  suspects,  and,  worst 
of  all,  no  discipline  was  maintained 
among  the  soldiery,  who  were  allowed  to 
commit  all  kinds  of  excesses,  and  to  abuse 
and  maltreat  the  people.  The  yeomanry, 
which  had  been  called  out,  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Orangemen,  and  these, 
with  militia  regiments  sent  over  from 
England,  were  encouraged  to  play  havoc 
with  the  miserable  inhabitants.  A Welsh 
mounted  yeomanry  corps,  named  the 
Ancient  Britons,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  were  espe- 
cially notorious  for  their  brutal  violence. 
Houses  , were  plundered  and  burned, 
women  outraged  and  children  brutally 
ill-treated  and  murdered.  Men  were 
seized  and  sent  on  board  tenders  untried. 
They  were  flogged,  “picketed”  and  half 
hung  to  extort  confessions.  They  were 
hunted  down  and  sabred.  Villages  and 
whole  districts  were  devastated,  and  the 
inhabitants  turned  out  of  their  homes  into 
the  ditch. 

In  1796  a change  was  made  in  the 
command  of  the  Irish  army,  which  was 
given  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he 
reported  that  the  troops;  were  “utterly 
without  discipline”  and  were  engaged  in 
driving  the  peasantry  into  rebellion  by 
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atrocities  of  every  kind.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  said,  speaking  of  the  soldiery: 
“Houses  have  been  burned  by  them, 
men  murdered  and  others  half  hanged. 
Within  these  twelve  months  every 
crime,  every  cruelty  that  could  be  com- 
mitted by  Cossacks  or  Calmucks,  have 
been  committed  here.”  In  February, 
1797,  he  issued  a general  order  to  the 
army  in  which,  after  alluding  to  “the 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  and  the  state  of  licentiousness 
which  must  render  them  formidable  to 
everyone  but  the  enemy,”  he  appealed  to 
his  officers  to  restrain  them. 

Immediately  the  viceroy  called  upon 
him  to  withdraw  this  order,  and  because 
he  refused  to  do  so  he  was  forced  to  re- 
sign. General  Lake  took  his  place  and 
the  horrible  work  went  gayly  on. 

Lord  Holland,  in  his  “Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,”  thus  speaks  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby’ s recall:— 

His  recall  was  hailed  as  a triumph  by 
the  Orange  faction.  Indeed,  surrounded 
as  they  were  with  burning  cottages,  tor- 
tured backs  and  frequent  executions, 
they  yet  were  full  of  sneers  at  what  they 
whimsically  termed  the  “clemency”  of  the 
government. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby’s  own  com- 
ment on  his  recall  was:  “Lord  Camden 
has  betrayed  the  situation  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  has  thrown  the  army 
into  the  hands  of  a faction  and  made  it 
a tool  under  their  direction.” 

In  the  English  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Moira  drew  a fearful  picture  of  the 
wholesale  system  of  torture  practised 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  towards  the 
end  of  1797.  He  said:— 

My  lords,  I have  seen  in  Ireland  the 
most  absurd,  as  well  as  the  most  disgust- 
ing, tyranny  that  any  nation  ever  groaned 
under.  I have  been  myself  a witness  of  it 
in  many  instances;  I have  seen  it  prac- 
tised and  unchecked;  I have  seen  the  most 
grievous  oppressions  exercised,  in  conse- 
quence of  a presumption  that  the  per- 
son who  was  the  unfortunate  object  of 
such  oppression  was  in  hostility  to  the 
government;  and  yet  that  has  been  done 
in  a part  of  the  country  as  quiet  and  as 
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free  from  disturbance  as  the  City  of 
London. 

In  former  times,  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  Englishmen  to  hold  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition  in  detestation. 
One  of  the  greatest  horrors  with  which 
it  was  attended  was  that  the  person,  ig- 
norant of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  or 
of  his  accuser,  was  torn  from  his  family, 
immured  in  a prison,  and  in  the  most 
cruel  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  of  his 
confinement  or  the  fate  which  awaited 
him.  To  this  injustice,  abhorred  by  Prot- 
estants in  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition, 
were  the  people  of  Ireland  exposed.  All 
confidence,  all  security,  were  taken  away. 
In  alluding  to  the  Inquisition  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  one  of  its  character- 
istic features.  If  the  supposed  culprit 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  he  was  put  to  the 
rack,  to  extort  confession  of  whatever 
crime  was  alleged  against  him  by  the 
pressure  of  torture.  The  same  proceed- 
ings had  been  introduced  in  Ireland. 
When  a man  was  taken  up  on  suspicion 
he  was  put  to  the  torture;  nay,  if  he  were 
merely  accused  of  concealing  the  guilt 
of  another.  The  rack,  indeed,  was  not  at 
hand;  but  the  punishment  of  picketing 
was  in  practice,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  abolished  as  too  inhuman,  even  in 
the  dragoon  service.  He  had  known  a 
man,  in  order  to  extort  confession  of  a 
supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  his 
neighbors,  picketed  till  he  actually 
fainted,  picketed  a second  time  till  he 
fainted  again,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
himself,  picketed  a third  time  till  he  once 
more  fainted;  and  all  upon  mere  suspi- 
cion! Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of 
torture.  Men  had  been  taken  and  hung 
up  till  they  were  half  dead,  and  then 
threatened  with  a repetition  of  the  cruel 
treatment  unless  they  made  confession  of 
the  imputed  guilt.  These  were  not  par- 
ticular acts  of  cruelty  exercised  by  men 
abusing  the  power  committed  to  them,  but 
they  formed  a part  of  our  system.  They 
were  notorious,  and  no  person  could  say 
who  would  be  the  next  victim  of  this 
oppression  and  cruelty,  which  he  saw 
others  endure.  If  anyone  was  suspected 
to  have  concealed  weapons  of  defence,  his 
house,  his  furniture  and  all  his  property 
was  burnt.  But  this  was  not  all;  if  it 
were  supposed  that  any  district  had  not 
surrendered  all  the  arms  which  it  con- 
tained, a party  was  sent  out  to  collect  the 


number  at  which  it  was  rated,  and  in  the 
execution  of  this  order  thirty  houses  were 
sometimes  burnt  down  in  a single  night. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  James  Fox  made  a similar  pro- 
test against  “the  system  of  coercion  in 
Ireland,  shocking  to  humanity  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  British  name.” 

Lord  Holland,  in  his  “Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,”  writes:— 

It  is  a fact  incontrovertible  that  the 
people  were  driven  into  resistance  by  free 
quarters  and  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery, 
which  were  such  as  are  not  permitted  in 
civilized  warfare  even  in  an  enemy’s 
country.  Trials  by  courts-martial  were 
frequent.  Floggings,  picketings,  death, 
the  pitch  cap,  were  the  usual  sentences. 
The  measures  which  led  to  the  Rebellion, 
suggested  by  Lord  Clare  and  the  remorse- 
less faction  of  Orangemen,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  every  man  who  had  any 
sense  of  justice  or  feeling  of  humanity. 
The  outrages  perpetrated  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government  excited  horror. 

In  June,  1798,  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived 
in  Ireland  and  took  up  the  position  of 
viceroy.  His  testimony,  to  be  found  in 
the  Cornwallis  correspondence,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all. 

In  June,  1798,  he  writes:— 

The  accounts  you  see  of  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  killed  in  battle  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  I am  sure  that  a very  small 
proportion  of  them  are  killed  in  battle, 
and  I am  very  much  afraid  that  any  man 
in  a brown  coat  is  butchered  without  dis- 
crimination. There  is  no  enemy  in  the 
field.  We  are  engaged  in  a war  of  plunder 
and  massacre.  . . . The  whole  country  is 
in  such  a state  that  I feel  frightened  and 
ashamed  when  I consider  I am  looked 
upon  as  being  at  the  head  of  it.  . . . 
There  is  no  law  either  in  town  or  country 
but  martial  law.  . . . Numberless  mur- 
ders are  committed  by  our  people  without 
any  process  or  examination  whatever. 
The  yeomanry  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and 
murder. 

Writing  in  July,  1798,  he  says: — 

The  principal  persons  are,  in  general, 
adverse  to  all  acts  of  clemency,  and  al- 
though they  do  not  express  it,  and  per- 
haps are  too  much  heated  to  see  the  ulti- 
mate effects  which  their  violence  must 
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produce,  would  pursue  measures  that 
could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  country. 
The  words  “papists”  and  “priests”  are 
forever  in  their  mouths;  and  by  this  un- 
accountable folly  they  would  drive  four- 
fifthis  of  the  community  into  irreconcil- 
able rebellion. 

The  conversation  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blood,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, even  at  my  table,  where  you  will 
suppose  I do  all  I can  to  prevent  it, 
t always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burn- 
i ing,  etc.;  and  if  a priest  has  been  put  to 
death,  the  greater  joy  is  expressed  by  the 
! whole  company. 

The  minds  of  people  are  now  in  such 
a state  that  nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy 
them,  and  although  they  will  not  admit 
the  term,  their  conversation  and  conduct 
I point  to  no  other  mode  of  concluding  this 
unhappy  business  than  that  of  extirpa- 
tion. 

In  August,  1798,  Lord  Cornwallis 
issued  a proclamation  in  which  ne 
jii  said: — 

It  is  with  great  concern  Lord  Corn- 
wallis finds  himself  obliged  to  call  on  the 
general  officers,  and  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  in  particular,  to 
assist  him  in  putting  a stop  to  the  licen- 
tious conduct  of  the  troops,  and  in  saving 
the  wretched  inhabitants  from  being 
robbed,  and  in  the  most  shocking  manner 
ill-treated,  by  those  to  whom  they  had  a 
right  to  look  for  safety  and  protection. 

In  the  following  year,  1799,  when  the 
rising  had  been  to  a large  extent  sup- 
pressed, he  wrote:— 

You  write  as  if  you  really  believed  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  all  the  lies 
and  nonsensical  clamor  about  my  leni- 
ency. On  my  arrival  I put  a stop  to  the 
burning  of  houses  and  murder  of  inhab- 
itants by  the  yeomen,  or  any  other  per- 
sons who  delighted  in  that  amusement;  to 
flogging,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  con- 
fession, and  free  quarters,  which  compre- 
hended universal  rape  and  robbery 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  I experi- 


ence is  to  control  the  violence  of  our  loyal 
friends  who  would  convert  the  system  of 
martial  law  into  a more  violent  and  intol- 
erable tyranny  than  that  of  Robespierre. 
The  vilest  informers  are  hunted  out  from 
the  prisons  to  attack,  by  the  most  bare- 
faced perjury,  the  lives  of  all  who  are 
suspected  of  being,  or  having  been,  dis- 
affected. 

A recent  writer,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
who  will  not  be  accused  of  bias  against 
England,  says  in  his  “Irish  History  and 
Irish  Character”: — 

The  Protestant  gentry  and  yeomanry, 
as  one  man,  became  Cromwellians  again. 
Then  commenced  a reign  of  terror, 
scarcely  less  savage  than  that  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  suspected  conspirators 
were  intimidated,  and  confessions,  or 
pretended  confessions,  were  extorted  by 
loosing  upon  the  homes  of  the  peasantry 
the  license  and  barbarity  of  an  irregular, 
soldiery,  more  cruel  than  a regular  in- 
vader. Flogging,  half-hanging,  pitch-cap- 
ping and  picketing  went  on  over  a large 
district,  and  the  most  barbarous  scourg- 
ings,  without  trial,  were  inflicted  in  the 
Riding-House,  Dublin,  in  the  very  seat  of 
government  and  justice.  This  was  styled 
“exerting  a vigor  beyond  the  law,”  and 
to  become  the  object  of  such  vigor  it  was 
enough,  as  under  Robespierre,  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  a suspect.  . . . 

The  peasantry,  though  undoubtedly  in  a 
disturbed  state,  might  have  been  kept 
quiet  by  lenity;  but  they  were  gratuitously 
scourged  and  tortured  into  open  rebellion. 

. . . These  were  the  crimes,  not  of  indi- 
vidual ruffians,  but  of  a faction — a fac- 
tion which  must  take  its  place  in  history 
beside  that  of  Robespierre,  Couthon  and 
Carriere.  The  murders  by  the  Jacobins 
may  have  excited  more  indignation  and 
pity  because  the  victims  were  of  high 
rank;  but  in  the  use  of  torture,  the 
Orangemen  seem  to  have  reached  a pitch 
of  fiendish  cruelty  which  was  scarcely 
attained  by  the  Jacobins.  . . . The  dread- 
ful civil  war  of  1798  was  the  crime,  as  a 
candid  study  of  its  history  will  prove,  not 
of  the  Irish  people,  but  of  the  Orange 
terrorists,  who  literally  goaded  the  people 
into  insurrection. 

I have  purposely  refrained  from  any 
comment  of  my  own  upon  these  quota- 
tions. They  tell  their  own  horrible  tale 
upon  unquestionable  authority,  and  es- 
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tablish  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute 
the  fact  that  cruelties  and  barbarities  of 
every  kind  were  practised  upon  the  un- 
fortunate Irish  peasantry  in  ’98  with  the 
connivance,  and  frequently  the  open 
sanction,  of  the  authorities  and  by  the 
troops  of  England;  and  further,  that 
these  atrocities  were  “the  measures” 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  afterwards  de- 
clared were  taken  by  the  government  to 
secure  “the  premature  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion.” 

But  it  is  said  there  is  another  side  to 
this  picture.  The  peasants,  too,  were 
guilty  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Seullabogue  barn  is  remembered 
and  recorded  where  all  the  brutalities  of 
the  troops  are  forgotten. 

The  first  and  most  natural  observation 
to  make  upon  this  subject  is  this— small 
wonder  if  the  savage  conduct  recorded 
in  the  foregoing  quotations  bred  savage 
acts  of  retaliation.  That  a system  of  tor- 
ture and  murder  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed could  be  practised  upon  a people 
without  leading  to  retaliation  can  only  be 
believed  by  those  who  have  but  lightly 
studied  human  nature.  The  rebel  forces 
were  untrained  and  undisciplined,  under 
no  properly  constituted  and  recognized 
authority,  and  it  would  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  if  the  terrible  exam- 
ple of  cruelty  set  to  them  by  the  civilized 
and  disciplined  troopers  of  England  had 
not  been  to  some  extent  imitated  by 
them. 

The  sweeping  accusation  so  freely 
made  upon  this  head  by  some  English 
writers  against  the  peasants  I flatly 
deny.  That  isolated  cases  of  cruelty  oc- 
curred is  true,  and  no  one  wishes  to  palli- 
ate them.  But  comparing  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  rebels  with  that  of  the 
troops,  it  must  in  common  fairness  be 
admitted  that  the  former,  with  far 
greater  provocation  and  far  less  re- 
straint in  the  way  of  authority  and  disci- 
pline, committed  far  fewer  deeds  of 
cruelty  and  crime.  To  take  one  general 
instance,  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
a Protestant  clergyman  resident  in  Wex- 
ford during  the  Rebellion,  are  well 
founded  when  he  says  in  his  “History  of 
the  Rebellion”: — 


In  one  point  I think  we  must  allow 
some  praise  to  the  rebels;  the  chastity  of 
women  was  respected  by  them.  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  one  instance  to 
the  contrary.  The  opposite  behavior 
towards  the  female  peasantry  prevailed 
among  the  royal  troops. 

Nothing  is  more  remarked  than  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  rebel  leaders  re- 
peatedly issued  orders  and  proclama- 
tions to  their  forces  threatening  the 
severest  penalties  to  any  persons  guilty 
of  violence  or  crime,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
famous  order  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
in  February,  1797,  which  led  to  his  re- 
call, and  the  order  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  August,  1798,  when  the  work  had 
been  done,  no  general  officer  issued  any 
exhortation  to  the  English  troops  against 
crime  or  outrage.  As  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  orders  which  were  issued  to  the 
English  troops,  I may  quote  the  follow- 
ing:— 

And  shall  it  be  found  hereafter  that 
said  traitor  has  been  concealed  by  any 
person  or  persons,  or  by  the  knowledge  or 
connivance  of  any  person  or  persons,  of 
this  town  and  its  neighborhood,  or  that 
they,  or  any  of  them,  have  known  the 
place  of  his  concealment  and  shall  not 
have  given  notice  thereof  to  the  com- 
mandant of  this  town,  such  person’s 
house  will  be  burnt,  and  the  owner 
thereof  hanged. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person 
is  taken  up  by  the  patrols  after  ten 
o’clock,  he  will  be  fined  five  shillings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  If  the  delinquent 
is  not  able  to  pay  five  shillings,  he  will  be 
brought  to  a drum-head  court-martial, 
and  will  receive  one  hundred  lashes ! 

James  Derham, 

Colonel  Commandant. 

In  pleasant  contrast  are  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  rebel  commanders.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  General  Order  issued  in 
Wexford  was  as  follows: — 

Soldiers  of  Erin,  remember  your  homes; 
let  the  domestic  hearth  never  be  violated 
nor  the  arms  of  the  nation  sullied  by 
cruelty  or  revenge.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  weak  and  the  defenceless  claim  your 
protection,  and  that  retaliation  is  only  the 
weapon  of  the  coward  and  slave.  Let 
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this  be  engraven  on  your  hearts,  and  let 
it  be  proclaimed  to  the  extremity  of  our 
land,  that  insult  to  female  honor,  con- 
tempt of  orders,  pillage  and  desertion 
shall  be  punished  with  death. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  ’98,  Bagenal  Har- 
vey—the  Protestant  landlord  who  com- 
manded the  insurgent  army  in  Wexford 
— issued  the  following  order  to  his 
troops:— 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  take 
upon  them  to  kill  or  murder  any  person 
or  prisoner,  burn  any  house,  or  commit 
any  plunder,  without  special  written 
orders  from  the  commander-in-chief,  shall 
suffer  death. 

By  order  of 

B.  B.  Harvey,  Commander-in-Chief, 

F.  Breen,  Adjutant-General. 
Head-Quarters:  Carrick-Byrne  Camp, 
June  6th,  1798. 

And  the  leader  in  command  of  the 
other  wing  of  the  rebel  army  issued  a 
similar  order: — 

In  the  moment  of  triumph,  my  country- 
men, let  not  your  victories  be  tarnished 
with  any  wanton  act  of  cruelty.  Many 
of  those  unfortunate  men,  now  in  prison, 
were  not  our  enemies  from  principle; 
most  of  them,  compelled  by  necessity, 
were  obliged  to  oppose  you.  . . . 

By  Order, 

Edward  Roche. 

Wexford:  June  7th,  1798. 

In  spite  of  these  exhortations  certain 
deeds  of  atrocity  were  committed,  the 
most  generally  known  being  the  burning 
of  the  barn  at  Scullabogue.  What  really 
occurred  at  this  place  has  been  much 
misrepresented,  especially  in  so  far  as  it 
has  almost  passed  into  a popular  belief 
in  England  that  this  was  a massacre  of 
Protestants  by  Catholics.  The  real  facts 
about  Scullabogue  are  as  follows: 
About  one  hundred  loyalist  prisoners 
were  detained  there  by  a small  detach- 
ment of  the  rebel  army.  The  main  body 
were  engaged  some  miles  away  at  the 
battle  of  Ross.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
rebel  forces  in  that  battle  some  runa- 
ways brought  the  tidings — which  were 
perfectly  true — that  the  victorious  troops 
Were  putting  all  the  rebel  prisoners  to 
the  sword,  and  in  a spirit  of  savage  re- 


taliation the  loyalist  prisoners  at  Sculla- 
bogue were  immediately  killed.  The 
rebel  leaders  were  in  no  sense  responsi- 
ble, and  Bagenal  Harvey  immediately 
afterwards  resigned  his  command.  Of 
the  prisoners  killed  at  Scullabogue  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  were  Catholics. 

No  Irishman  wishes  to  palliate  occur- 
rences such  as  this,  but  in  common  fair- 
ness it  must  be  asked,  are  they  worse 
than  the  burning  by  the  royal  troops  of 
the  hospital  in  Enniscorthy,  where  one 
hundred  wounded  rebels  perished;  or  the 
massacre  on  the  gibbet  rath  in  Kildare, 
where  three  hundred  rebels  who  surren- 
dered their  arms  to  General  Dundas  upon 
promise  of  quarter  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood  on  the  3d  of  June,  1798? 

There  is  one  other  consideration  with 
which  I desire  to  deal.  Was  the  rising  a 
Catholic  one?  It  is  beyond  question  that 
so  far  as  the  Society  of  the  United 
Irishmen  is  concerned  it  at  any  rate 
was  chiefly  a Protestant  organiza- 
tion. Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  leaders  whose  names  are  re- 
corded, one  hundred  and  six  were 
Protestants  and  only  fifty-six  Cath- 
olics. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when 
the  rising  took  place  it  happened  that 
the  rebel  forces  were  naturally  made  up 
chiefly  of  Catholics  and  the  royal  forces 
mostly  of  Protestants,  but  the  question 
of  religion  had  really  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business.  Even  in  the 
County  of  Wexford,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Lecky,  was  “the  only  county  where 
the  rebellion  was  distinctly  Catholic,”  its 
chief  leaders  were  Protestant  landlords, 
such  as  Bagenal  Harvey  and  John 
Henry  Colclough.  In  June,  1798,  Lord 
Cornwallis  denounces  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters “the  folly  which  has  been  prevalent 
of  regarding  Catholicism  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  rebellion.” 

The  fact  is,  no  man  was  attacked  on 
account  of  his  religion  by  the  peasants, 
and  no  greater  proof  could  be  afforded 
that  the  rising  was  one  against  intoler- 
able tyranny  and  not  against  Protestant- 
ism than  the  fact  that  the  Quakers  scat- 
tered all  over  Ireland  were  nowhere 
molested.  Numbers  of  them  were  in  the 
most  disturbed  districts,  such  as  Wex- 
ford. They  occupied  land  which'  had 
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been  confiscated  from  the  people.  They 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligon,  yet  not  a single  Quaker,  we  are 
told,  perished  in  the  Rebellion  in  any 
part  of  Ireland. 

These  are  the  main  facts  of  the  Insur- 
rection of  1798,  as  known  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  to-day;  and  if  they  are,  as  I 
believe  them  to  be,  facts  incontroverti- 
ble, who  will  dispute  the  right  of  Irish- 
men to  honor  the  memory  of  their  fore- 
fathers—the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  that 
awful  struggle— by  fittingly  celebrating 
the  Centenary  of  ’98?  and  who  will  won- 
der if  Irishmen  come  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  to  share  in  that  celebra- 
tion? 

J.  E.  Redmond. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

THE  TWO  RINGS. 

I. 

It  had  been  thawing  since  the  morn- 
ing, but  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  the 
roads  were  nearly  impassable.  Only  a 
few  carts,  at  long  intervals,  traversed 
the  main  road  which  led  past  the  cot- 
tage; no  one,  except  the  baker,  had 
been  visible  that  day  in  the  lane  which 
connected  the  house  with  the  road. 

In  spite  of  the  thaw  it  seemed  colder 
than  ever.  So,  at  least,  Jean  Struthers 
thought;  for  as  she  stood  at  the  parlor 
window  anxiously  watching  the  road 
she  shivered,  and  drew  the  little  shawl 
more  closely  round  her  shoulders. 

Jean  was  a woman  of  forty-five,  with 
a hard  but  not  unkindly  face.  Her 
cheeks  were  still  red;  but  the  comeli- 
ness of  youth  had  fled  long  since,  and 
no  other  comeliness  had  ever  been  hers. 
In  person,  Jean  was  tall  and  bony.  Her 
iron-grey  hair  was  smoothed  under  her 
“mutch”— the  starched  white  cap  with 
crimped  border  that  covered  her  whole 
head.  She  wore  the  stout  linsey  petti- 
coat of  her  class;  but  in  place  of  the 
usual  “short-gown”  of  printed  cotton, 
she  had  on  a bodice  of  some  black 
woollen  stuff.  She  had  wrapped  the 
corners  of  her  shawl  round  her  fingers, 


and  in  the  palm  of  each  and  she  held 
one  of  her  elbows;  for  it  was  cold. 

The  parlor  was  an  ordinary  little 
room.  There  was  a centre-table  with  a 
black  and  red  cover,  on  which  six 
gaudily  bound  volumes  were  disposed 
at  fixed  intervals.  On  the  sideboard 
was  a case  of  stuffed  birds.  The  chairs, 
two  elbow-chairs  and  sofa  were  of 
light-colored  mahogany,  covered  with 
hair-cloth.  The  look  of  newness  was 
not  off  the  furniture  yet,  though  it  had 
stood  in  that  parlor  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

Without  changing  her  attitude  Jean 
moved  to  the  door,  which  was  ajar, 
crossed  the  passage,  and  peeped  into  the 
bed-room  opposite. 

The  bed-room  was  of  the  same  size  as  1 
the  parlor,  but  it  looked  smaller  on  ac- 
count of  a huge  four-post  bedstead 
which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
On  this  bed,  under  a canopy  of  red 
moreen,  lay  an  aged  woman,  dying. 

She  was  supported  by  pillows,  and  a 
large  shawl  was  pinned  round  her 
neck.  She  was  not  asleep;  but  her  gaze, 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  showed 
that  her  mind,  too,  was  wandering. 
She  took  no  notice  of  Jean’s  entrance. 

A small  lamp,  shaded  from  the  suf- 
ferer’s eyes,  stood  on  a side  table;  in 
the  grate  was  a very  small  fire— small, 
because  the  builder  had  judged  that  a 
toy  fireplace  was  big  enough  for  a room 
destined  for  a bed-room.  Jean  coaxed 
the  fire  into  a show  of  more  vigorous 
life,  and  then  retired. 

From  the  open  kitchen  door  a wide 
band  of  ruddy  light  issued,  telling  of  a 
large  fire.  Jean  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  lifted  the  ready-filled  kettle  up  to 
one  of  the  hooks  which  hung  from  the 
big  “sweigh”  in  the  chimney.  Then 
she  spread  out  her  hands  to  the  blaze, 
but  only  for  an  instant.  She  knew  that 
the  doctor  would  not  arrive  a moment 
sooner  because  she  stood  in  the  cold 
and  waited  for  him;  yet  her  anxiety 
drove  her  back  to  her  old  post  by  the 
parlor  window. 

For  two  and  thirty  years  Jean 
Struthers  had  lived  with  Miss  Jardine 
as  her  servant.  Miss  Jardine  was  a 
person  of  independent  means.  How 
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those  means  liad  been  acquired  nobody 
rightly  knew.  Some  very  old  people  in 
Drumsynie  could  remember  the  day 
when  Effie  Jardine,  then  a good-looking 
girl  of  twenty  with  “high  notions”  (as 
the  Drumsynie  folk  said),  had  gone  in 
the  coach  to  the  big  city  to  look  for  a 
place  and  seek  her  fortune.  For  some 
years  she  remained  away;  and  she  re- 
turned to  the  village  a middle-aged 
woman,  apparently  well-to-do.  Her  only 
brother  had  died  in  the  meantime;  so 
had  her  father  and  her  mother.  In- 
deed, she  had  no  near  relatives  in  the 
neighborhood;  nevertheless,  she  pur- 
chased a field,  built  herself  a small 
house,  which  she  called  the  Mount  Cot- 
tage, and  lived  there. 

For  many  years  speculation  was  rife 
as  to  the  origin  of  Miss  Jardine’s 
wealth.  Some  said  she  had  been  a 
lady’s  maid  in  Edinburgh — some,  with 
more  daring  imagination,  said  in  Lon- 
don— and  had  learned  some  shameful 
family  secret,  and  was  now  enjoying 
the  price  of  her  silence.  Others  said 
she  had  been  housekeeper  to  an  old 
man,  who  had  died  after  leaving  her  a 
competence  as  a reward  for  her  ser- 
vices as  nurse.  This  was  the  more  pop- 
ular opinion;  and  they  who  maintained 
it  argued  further  that  Miss  Jardine’s 
master  must  have  been  a jeweller  or  a 
pawn-broker,  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  Miss  Jardine  possessed  a large  col- 
lection of  brooches,  bracelets,  rings  and 
other  trinkets,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  her  employer  in  the  way  of 
his  business — if  they  had  been  honestly 
cofne  by. 

But  Miss  Jardine  declined  to  satisfy 
all  curiosity,  even  the  minister’s.  She 
simply  became  deaf  when  inconvenient 
questions  were  put  to  her.  If,  as  was 
generally  believed  from  the  mere  fact 
of  her  secresy,  she  had  had  some 
strange  experiences* during  her  absence 
from  Drumsynie,  her  life  was  quiet 
enough  for  the  latter  half  of  it.  At  the 
Mount  Cottage  she  found  a secure 
shelter,  a windless  harbor;  and  there 
she  remained  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Miss  Jardine  never  received  or  paid 
visits,  never  went  to  church,  never 
stayed  longer  in  a shop  than  was  neces- 


sary for  making  her  purchases.  She 
had  but  two  amusements— reading 
novels,  which  the  carrier  brought  her 
once  a fortnight  from  a library  in 
Glasgow,  and  playing  games  at  ca*ds 
by  herself.  Once,  when  Jean  was  a girl 
of  fifteen,  she  had  peeped  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  parlor  door,  and  had 
seen  her  mistress  sitting  at  the  table 
with  the  unholy  painted  things  spread 
out  before  her,  smiling  to  herself,  as  if 
there  were  secret  understandings  be- 
tween them  and  her.  The  child  had 
run  away  terrified,  and  had  for  years 
entertained  a vague  belief  that  Miss 
Jardine  was  to  some  extent  in  league 
with  the  devil,  Daily  intercourse  with 
her  mistress  had  long  since  modified 
these  impressions;  but  Jean  still  be- 
lieved as  firmly  as  ever  that  Miss  Jar- 
dine’s card-playing,  solitary  as  it  was, 
closely  resembled  solitary  drinking, 
and  was  not  merely  a sign  of  an  unre- 
generate nature,  but  in  itself  a grievous 
sin. 

After  standing  at  the  window  till  the 
light  had  almost  faded,  Jean  gave  a 
start,  and  putting  her  face  close  to  the 
pane,  peered  out  into  the  night.  She 
had  seen  a black  figure  on  horseback. 
It  must  be  the  doctor. 

A few  minutes  placed  the  fact  beyond 
doubt.  The  black  figure  turned  up  the 
lane;  and  when  Jean  opened  the  front 
door,  the  old  doctor  was  tethering  his 
stout  roadster  at  the  garden  gate. 

“How  is  the  mistress,  Jean?”  he 
asked,  as  he  stood  kicking  the  doorstep 
t o knock  the  snow  off  his  boots. 

“I’m  thinkin’  she’s  waur,”  said  Jean. 

Doctor  Muir  went  first  into  the 
kitchen  to  warm  himself,  lest  he  should 
give  his  patient  a chill.  Then  he  went 
into  the  bed-room. 

Miss  Jardine  was  conscious,  but  to- 
tally apathetic.  It  was  evident  to  Jean 
that  although  the  doctor  spoke  in  a 
cheery  strain  he  did  not  like  her  symp- 
toms. 

Ere  he  left  the  house  he  stepped  into 
the  parlor,  now  quite  in  darkness. 

“I  doubt  if  she’ll  last  out  the  night,” 
he  said.  “Whisht,  wumman!  What’s 
the  good  of  greeting?  Keep  on  with 
the  medicine,  and  the  beef  tea  and 
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brandy.  You  may  give  her  a little 
strong  tea.  It  may  revive  her.  Has 
she  no  relations?  They  ought  to  be 
written  to.” 

For  answer,  Jean  reached  over  to  the 
mantel-piece,  and  took  from  it  an  ad- 
dressed envelope,  which  she  handed  to 
the  doctor. 

“The  mistress  gied  me  that  when  she 
took  to  her  bed.  She  said  it  was  in 
case ” 

Tears  choked  the  honest  woman’s 
voice.  The  doctor,  with  a short  “I’ll 
write,”  put  the  envelope  into  his  pocket. 

But  as  he  crossed  the  doorstep  he 
said  another  word:— 

“Its  not  fit  for  you  to  be  by  yourself, 
Jean.  I’ll  send  up  Luckie  Ste’enson  the 
night.” 

Jean  shuddered,  and  found  nothing 
to  say  in  reply.  Luckie  Stevenson  was 
the  woman  who  prepared  the  dead  folk 
of  Drumsynie  for  their  coffins. 

As  the  doctor  had  hoped,  the  cup  of 
tea  which  Jean  made  revived  the  dying 
woman  wonderfully;  and  Jean  began  to 
nerve  herself  for  a duty  which  she  had 
deferred  till  the  last  moment. 
“Mistress,”  she  said,  “ye’re  no  weel.” 
“I  ken  that  fine,  Jean,  my  wumman.” 
Jean  started.  Her  mistress  generally 
spoke  what  was  considered  in  Drum- 
synie  the  purest  English.  Now,  at  the 
last,  she  was  using  the  broad  Scotch  of 
her  youth. 

There  was  a pause.  It  was  evident 
that  a fresh  beginning  must  be  made. 

“I  doot,  mistress,”  said  Jean  in  a 
hesitating  way,  “ye’ll  maybe  no  be  that 
lang  for  this  warld.” 

Miss  Jardine  frowned,  and  made  no 
reply. 

“Will  ye  let  me  fess  the  minister?” 
asked  the  faithful  creature,  almost  in 
a whisper. 

“Ye’ll  dae  nae  sic’  thing!” 

“Or  Maister  MacOallum?” 

“No.” 

Another  pause. 

“Wull  I no>  read  ye  a wee  bit?” 
“Dinna  fash  me,  Jean.” 

“It’ll  no  tak’  lang.” 

“Wull  ye  let  me  be,  wumman?”  cried 
Miss  Jardine,  with  a look  in  her  eyes 
that  cowed  Jean  into  submission. 


j Rings. 

The  minutes  sped  swiftly  by.  The 
moment  of  grace  was  vanishing.  It 
was  plain  that  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  tea  was  passing  away,  and  that  at 
any  instant  the  veil  of  unconsciousness 
might  descend  upon  the  enfeebled 
brain,  never  to  be  lifted  again.  Jean 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  bending  down 
over  her  mistress,  recited:— 

The  Lord  is  very  gracious; 

In  Him  compassions  flow; 

In  mercy  He  is  very  great, 

And  is  to  anger  slow. 

To  her  delight  Miss  Jardine  mur- 
mured:— 

“Ay;  there’s  truth  in  that.”  Her  eyes 
closed,  and  her  lips  moved,  though  no 
sound  came. 

Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
made  an  effort  to  raise  herself  in  bed. 

“You’re  a guid  lassie,  Jean,  though 
ye  were  aye  a wee  thing  slow  in  gettin’ 
through  yer  wark.  I wish ” 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

“Bring  me  the  drawer  wi’  my  rings,”  \ 
she  said,  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

“Oh,  mistress!  What  signifies  rings 
at  a time  like  this?” 

“Jean  Struthers,  will  ye  bring  me  my 
ring-drawer,  or  will  ye  no?” 

The  lifelong,  habit  of  obedience  as- 
serted itself.  Jean  took  a bunch  of 
keys  from  a drawer  in  the  dressing- 
table,  and  with  one  of  them  opened  one 
of  the  smaller  drawers  in  the  chest  of 
drawers  that  stood  opposite  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Having  first  raised  her  mis- 
tressed  to  a sitting  posture,  Jean  took 
out  the  drawer,  and  carried  it  to  the 
bedside.  Then  she  lifted  a tray  out  of 
it,  and  placed  the  tray  on  Miss  J ardine’s 
knees.  It  was  filled  with  rings  set 
with  various  colored  stones. 

With  trembling  fingers  Miss  Jardine 
took  from  the  drawer  a ring-case, 
opened  it,  and  dropped  the  ring  which 
it  contained  on  to  the  heap  in  the  tray. 
This  process  she  repeated  with  another 
ring-case,  and  another,  till  all  were 
emptied.  Then  she  swept  up  the  rings 
in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and  dropped 
them  slowly  into  the  other  hand,  and 
from  it  into  the  tray  beneath.  For 
some  minutes  she  sat  playing  with 
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them,  as  a baby  might  have  done,  while 
a strange,  wistful  look  rested  on  her 
face.  Jean  would  have  liked  to  repeat 
another  verse  of  a psalm,  but  she  did 
not  dare  to  disturb  her. 

All  at  once  the  dying  woman  seemed 
to  remember  the  purpose  she  had  had 
in  her  mind  when  she  asked  for  the 
rings.  Picking  up  two  of  them,  ap- 
parently at  random,  from  the  tray,  she 
thrust  them  into  Jean’s  hand,  saying:— 

“Hey,  lassoek,  tak’  them.” 

“Oh,  mistress!”  cried  Jean,  over- 
whelmed with  the  munificence  of  the 
gift.  The  simple-minded  creature  had 
never  stopped  to  consider  that  her  mis- 
tress’s death  might  bring  some  little 
good  fortune  to  herself.  She  was  con- 
tent with  her  wages— eight  pounds  a 
year. 

“Tak’  them,”  repeated  her  mistress, 
bending  Jean’s  horny  fingers  over  the 
two  rings  with  all  her  feeble 
strength. 

Just  then  a loud  knock  sounded  at 
the  cottage  door. 

Jean  trembled.  She  suspected  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Lucky  Steven- 
son, and  how  to  account  for  the  old 
woman’s  presence  she  knew  not. 

“The  doited  wumman!”  she  exclaimed 
to  herself.  “What  for  could  she  no  hae 
tirled  at  the  lozen,1  an’  waited  till  I 
cam’  ?” 

“Wha’s  that,  Jean?”  asked  the  sick 
woman,  in  her  faint,  querulous  tone. 
She  was  now  lying  back,  exhausted. 

“I’ll  gang  an’  see,  mem,”  said  Jean 
dutifully,  as  she  tried  to  squeeze  the 
drawer  back  into  its  place.  This,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  readily  manage, 
partly  on  account  of  her  nervousness, 
and  partly  because,  holding  the  two 
rings  tightly  in  the  palm  of  her  right 
hand,  she  could  only  use  her  left  with 
advantage.  The  drawer  jammed,  and 
would  not  go  into  its  place. 

The  knock  sounded  again,  louder  than 
before. 

“The  auld  gomeril!  I’ll  send  her 
packin’!”  cried  Jean  in  a fury. 

She  plumped  the  drawer  down  on  the 
bed,  and  still  holding  the  two  rings 


tightly  in  her  hand,  went  to  the  outer 
door  and  opened  it. 

It  was  snowing  heavily,  and  Jean 
had  not  the  heart  to  turn  the  old  nurse 
from  the  door.  She  admitted  her  into 
the  kitchen,  and  was  standing  there 
talking  to  her  when  a slight  sound  from 
the  bed-room  alarmed  her.  She  went 
at  once  to  her  mistress,  and  the  next 
moment  uttered  a cry  which  brought 
the  nurse  to  her  assistance. 

The  great  change  had  begun.  Miss 
Jardine  never  rallied,  and  in  less  than 
a quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  dead. 

n. 

Before  Jean  Struthers  left  Lucky 
Stevenson  alone  with  her  dead  mis- 
tress, she  put  the  drawer  that  held  the 
rings  back  in  its  place,  locked  it,  and 
carried  away  the  key.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
silently  resented  this;  and  she  men- 
tioned afterwards  what  her  sharp  eyes 
noticed  at  the  time— that  while  Jean 
was  in  the  bed-room  she  seemed  to  be 
concealing  something  in  her  hand.  It 
was  not  till  she  had  left  the  bed-room 
for  some  little  time  that  Jean,  who  had 
been  moving  about  and  doing  things 
mechanically,  in  a kind  of  dazed  state, 
opened  her  hand,  which  had  all  the 
time  remained  shut,  and  found  the  two 
rings.  One  of  them  held  a ruby  sur- 
rounded by  small  brilliants;  the  other 
was  set  with  three  opals. 

The  day  before  the  funeral  a Mr. 
Barr,  Miss  Jardine’s  grand-nephew  and 
next  of  kin,  arrived  from  Glasgow,  ac- 
companied by  a lawyer,  and  proceeded 
to  make  an  inventory  of  his  deceased 
aunt’s  belongings.  Jean  was  shocked 
at  the  indiff  erence  displayed  by  the  two 
men,  and  told  Mr.  Barr  that  she 
thought  he  might  have  waited  till  her 
mistress  was  buried  before  he  reck- 
oned up  his  inheritance.  Mr.  Barr  said 
nothing  in  reply;  but  there  was  an 
ugly  look  in  his  face  as  he  turned  away 
from  his  aunt’s  old  servant. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  when 
Jean  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
cottage,  Mr.  Barr,  looking  through  his 
aunt’s  papers,  came  upon  an  inventory 
of  her  jewels.  Comparing  it  with  the 
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inventory  he  had  himself  made,  he  soon 
found  that  two  rings  were  missing. 
His  suspicions  at  once  lighted  upon 
Jean.  He  summoned  the  village  con- 
stable, and  Jean’s  box  was  searched. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  box,  wrapped  in 
a pair  of  old  silk  stockings  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Miss  Jardine,  the  two 
rings  were  found. 

Jean  had  that  day  been  visiting  the 
Leipers  of  the  Burn  Foot,  Mr.  Leiper 
being  her  second  cousin.  She  left  the 
farm  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, feeling  better  than  she  had  done 
for  some  time.  The  fresh  air  had  done 
her  good,  and  the  homely  sympathy  of 
her  friends  had  soothed  her.  A strange 
piece  of  news  that  had  reached  her  ears 
at  the  farm  had  also  done  something  to 
lighten  the  gloomy  tenor  of  her 
thoughts.  She  had  been  told  that  Peter 
Davidson  had  written  from  India  to 
say  that  he  was  coming  home,  and, 
more  than  this,  he  had  been  making 
particular  inquiries  after  his  old  friend 
Jean  Struthers. 

In  the  days  of  her  youth,  more  than 
twenty  years  before,  Jean  had  had  her 
first  and  last  taste  of  the  grand  passion. 
She  and  Peter  Davidson  kept  company 
for  several  weeks  one  summer.  They 
had  never  been  really  betrothed— they 
had  never  got  beyond  the  tentative  and 
preliminary  stage.  The  odd  thing  was, 
that  the  two  should  ever  have  fancied 
one  another  at  all;  for  Jean,  a pattern 
of  steadiness,  was  never  anything  else 
than  plain,  while  Peter  was  a devil- 
may-care  young  fellow,  with  no  char- 
acter in  particular.  However,  the  bud- 
ding attachment  died  a natural  death. 
Peter  drifted  away  to  Glasgow,  and  it 
was  said  that  he  had  gone  to  sea.  Jean 
had  not  seen  him  since  his  departure, 
though  she  had  heard  more  than  once 
that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  parish. 
She  had  not  taken  his  defection  griev- 
ously to  heart,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
her  that  she  ought  not  to  keep  the  writ- 
ing-desk and  the  Bible  he  had  given 
her.  Indeed,  they  were  her  chief  treas- 
ures. When  she  was  told  the  news 
about  Peter,  Jean  affected  indifference; 
but  it  was  pleasant  to  know  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  her.  The  red  color  deep- 


ened in  her  weather-beaten  cheeks;  and 
all  the  way  home  her  mind  was  full  of 
by-gone  scenes,  and  the  echoes  of  well- 
remembered  tones. 

When  Jean  reached  the  Mount  Cot- 
tage she  was  astounded  to  find  Hender- 
son, the  policeman  stationed  at  Drum- 
synie,  sitting  in  his  uniform  before  the 
kitchen  fire.  But  when  she  was  told 
that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  her,  her  indignation  was  so 
great  that  she  could  scarcely  speak 
coherently.  She  sat  on  one  of  the  hard 
kitchen  chairs,  her  shawl  and  bonnet- 
strings  unloosed,  staring  at  her  ac- 
cusers with  burning  eyes.  It  was  all 
she  could  do  to  declare  that  her  mis- 
tress had  given  her  the  rings  just  be- 
fore she  died;  but  her  indignation  was 
thought  to  be  simulated;  her  explanation 
of  the  means  by  which  she  had  become 
possessed  of  the  rings  was  not  believed. 
Her  account  of  the  matter  was  finally 
discredited  when  Lucky  Stevenson, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  loudly  asserted 
that  when  she  arrived  at  the  cottage 
Miss  Jardine  was  beyond  speech— was, 
in  fact,  “in  the  deid  thraws”— while  the 
drawer  of  jewels  was  on  the  bed,  and 
Jean  seemed  to  be  concealing  some- 
thing in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand. 

Henderson,  though  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  accused,  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
to  take  Jean  into  custody;  and  the  poor 
woman  had  to  spend  seven  shillings  of 
her  hard-earned  money  for  the  hire  of 
a dog-cart,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
driven  to  Stonyford  at  once,  and  avoid 
spending  the  night  without  bed  or  fire 
in  the  lock-up  at  Drumsynie. 

During  the  long  drive  in  the  wintry 
air  Jean’s  mood  changed.  She  was 
conscious  of  but  one  feeling  now,  that 
of  a deep,  burning  shame.  To  think 
that  she,  who  had  borne  all  her  life  a 
spotless  name,  who  had  been  constant 
at  church,  Bible-class  and  prayer-meet- 
ing, should  be  taken  to  prison  as  a 
thief!  Nothing,  she  was  certain,  could 
wash  away  the  stain.  So  keenly  did 
she  feel  the  stigma  that  she  had  little 
or  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
charge.  It  seemed  to  matter  little  now 
whether  she  had  to  spend  a long  or  a 
short  time  in  gaol.  Henceforth  she 
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would  be  a person  of  no  character,  a 
marked  woman,  an  outcast.  That 
night  and  next  day  she  preserved  a 
silence  which  was  taken  for  a sign  of 
guilt.  It  was  the  silence  of  despair. 

When  Jean  was  examined  by  the 
procurator-fiscal,  she  discovered  that 
her  friends  had  provided  her  with  a 
lawyer— a young  man  named  Gibbs, 
who  had  just  begun  to  practise.  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  ideas  of  defending  prisoners 
were  primitive,  and  strictly  based  on 
the  supposition  that  his  clients  were 
guilty  of  the  offences  with  which  they 
happened  to  be  charged.  He  strongly 
objected  to  their  making  admissions  of 
any  kind;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  prin- 
ciple he  forbade  Jean  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  put  to  her.  The  advice 
suited  Jean’s  temper.  She  had  been 
quite  prepared  to  give  her  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  rings  came  into  her 
possession;  but  she  supposed  that  she 
would  have  another  opportunity  of 
doing  this,  so  she  willingly  consented  to 
hold  her  peace  for  the  time  being. 

Jean  bore  the  discomforts  of  prison 
life  with  a proud  submission.  She  sel- 
dom spoke  a word,  even  to  the  warders. 
The  chaplain  could  make  nothing  of 
her.  The  iron  had  entered  into  her 
soul. 

In  due  time  the  trial  took  place  be- 
fore the  sheriff  and  a jury. 

Jean  took  her  seat  in  the  dock  with- 
out once  raising  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 
Her  mind  was  in  a sort  of  stupor.  If 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  realize  her 
position,  she  would  have  broken  down 
altogether.  She  became  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  the  court-house  was  not  more 
than  half  full,  and  this  afforded  her  a 
sense  of  relief.  She  had  fancied  that 
half  the  people  of  Drumsynie  would  be 
there  to  witness  her  shame. 

With  frightful  rapidity,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  Mr.  Barr  and  the  woman  Steven- 
son gave  their  evidence.  As  presented 
by  them,  the  case  against  her  seemed 
fatal,  and  for  the  first  time  she  recog- 
nized that  she  had  only  the  frail  bar- 
rier of  her  own  word  between  her  and 
a conviction  for  felony.  One  point, 
however,  was  brought  out  in  cross-ex- 
amination. Mr.  Barr  could  not  identify 


the  rings.  Indeed,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  not  seen  Miss  Jardine  for  some 
time  before  her  death.  It  was  noted, 
also,  that  the  list  of  trinkets  found  in 
the  dead  woman’s  desk  was  not  dated. 
She  might  have  parted  with  the  two 
rings  long  before— but  then,  there  was 
the  coincidence  of  two  rings  (and  no 
other  jewelry  of  any  sort)  being 
found  in  Jean’s  trunk,  and  the  fact  that 
she  had  certainly  had  an  opportunity 
of  stealing  them. 

The  case  for  the  crown  closed  with 
the  reading  of  Jean’s  statement  that 
she  declined  to  answer  any  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  her  by  the  procurator- 
fiscal. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was 
conducting  the  defence,  became  con- 
scious that  he  had  made  a mistake.  He 
ought  to  have  allowed  Jean  to  tell  her 
own  story  to  the  fiscal.  True  or  false, 
if  the  jury  did  not  believe  it  there  was 
no  hope  for  her.  But  how  could  he 
hope  to  persuade  the  jury,  in  spite  of 
Lucky  Stevenson’s  evidence,  that  Miss 
Jardine  had  herself  given  the  rings  to 
Jean,  when  Jean  had  not  given  this  ex- 
planation to  the  fiscal?  The  defence 
would  now  appear  to  be  a mere  after- 
thought. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  wondering  what  he 
was  to  say,  and  what  was  to  become 
of  his  unfortunate  client,  when  a stout, 
middle-aged  man  pushed  his  way  up  to 
the  solicitors’  table,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear. 

“Well,  my  man,”  said  the  young 
lawyer— speaking  so  that  all  might  hear 
— “if  you  think  you  can  throw  any  light 
on  the  matter,  I dare  say  his  lordship 
will  allow  you  to  be  sworn.” 

The  sheriff  offered  no  objection;  and 
though  the  procurator-fiscal  seemed 
inclined  to  demur,  the  stranger  as- 
cended to  the  witness-box  and  took  the 
oath  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  with  a mass  of  dark 
hair  just  turning  grey,  and  with  that 
jolly,  simple  expression  which  one 
often  sees  on  the  faces  of  seamen. 

“What  is  your  name?”  demanded  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

“Peter  Davidson.” 

“What  are  you?  Where  do  you  live?” 
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“I  live  at  sea,  mostly.  I’m  second 
mate  of  the  barque  ‘Tigris’  just  at 
present.” 

“And  what  to  you  know  if  this  af- 
fair?” 

“Well,  about  twenty  years  ago,  more 
or  less,  me  and  her” — with  a side  nod  in 
the  direction  of  the  dock — “was  keepin’ 
company— sweetheartin’,  as  ye  may 
say.” 

“Yes?”  said  Mr.  Gibbs  in  a tone  of  en- 
couragement. 

“At  that  time,  when  I came  back 
from  one  of  my  voyages,  I bought  a 
ring  for  her,  and  some  time  after,  it 
might  be  a year  after,  I gave  her 
another  one.  I thought,  maybe,  it  was 
these  very  rings  the  lass  is  accused  of 
stealin’.  If  you  let  me  see  them,  I’ll 
tell  you  if  they  are  same.” 

This  was  said  ^ith  a simple  expres- 
sion that  called  forth  a titter. 

“No,  no,  my  man,”  interposed  the 
fiscal.  “Tell  us  what  the  rings  you 
gave  your  sweetheart  were  like,  and 
then  we  can  judge  whether  they  are  the 
same.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  sailor  cheer- 
fully. “One  of  them,  I remember,  had 
a red  stone  that  burned  like  a fire,  and 
there  were  five  or  six  wee  sparklin’ 
things— diamonds,  I fancy— round  about 
it.  The  other  had  three  or  four  small 
white  stones.  I don’t  know  what  they 
call  them.” 

“Give  me  the  rings,”  said  the  sheriff; 
and  they  were  handed  up  to  him. 

“The  rings  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  man’s  description,”  he  said,  after 
examining  them;  and  added,  turning  to 
the  witness,  “When  did  you  see  the 
rings  last?” 

“Not  since  I gave  them  to  Jean 
Struthers.” 

“Are  these  the  same  rings?” 

The  sailor  examined  them  attentively. 
“Well,  of  course  I couldn’t  swear  to 
them  after  all  these  years,”  he  said  at 
length,  “but  they  are  just  the  same  sort 
of  rings.  I haven’t  the  least  doubt 
they  are  the  same.” 

The  procurator-fiscal  rose  to  cross- 
examine. 

“Now,  my  man,”  he  asked  in  his 
sternest  tones,  “I  want  to  know  where 
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you  bought  these  rings — supposing  you 
ever  did  buy  them.” 

“I  bought  them  sure  enough,  or  two 
other  ones  as  like  these  as  two  peas,” 
answered  the  seaman,  with  perfect 
good  humor.  “This  one  I bought  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  other  at  Bristol. 
No,  it  was  the  one  with  the  red  stone 
I got  at  Bristol;  I remember  that.  I 
paid  three  pound  ten  for  it.” 

“What!  only  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
for  a ring  that  has  been  valued  in  court 
to-day  at  ten  guineas?” 

“Yes;  but  I didn’t  buy  it  at  a 
jeweller’s,”  said  the  sailor,  with  a look 
of  simple  cunning,  “I  bought  it  at  a 
pawnbroker’s.  I had  to  choose  between 
getting  a poor  sort  of  ring  new  or  a 
handsome  one  second-hand,  so  I got  the 
good  one,  thinkin’  Jean  would  never 
know  it  wasn’t  new.” 

This  was  said  with  a shame-faced  air 
and  a half  laugh. 

“And  the  other  one— what  did  you 
pay  for  it?” 

“That  was  new.  I paid  five  or  six 
pounds  for  it,  I forgot  which.” 

“Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
that  ring  has  been  valued  at  seven 
guineas?” 

“Not  a bit.  Most  likely  I beat  the 
shopkeeper  down  as  far  as  I could.” 
“Have  you  the  receipts  for  the 
money  you  paid  for  the  rings  you 
bought?” 

The  witness  grinned  in  the  lawyer’s 
face,  and  shook  his  head. 

“You  have  me  there,  sir,”  he  said.  “I 
paid  for  the  rings  and  took  them  away 
with  me;  but  as  for  receipts,  why  I 
don’t  believe  I ever  kept  such  a thing 
ten  minutes  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.” 

“Did  you  ever  make  any  other  pres- 
ents to  this  woman?” 

“Yes;  I gave  her  a writing-desk  and  a 
Bible,  I remember.  That  was  before 
the  rings.” 

Suddenly  the  sheriff  interposed. 

“Who  was  it  searched  the  prisoner’s 
box?”  he  asked. 

Henderson,  the  constable,  stepped  for- 
ward. 

“Did  you  find  a writing-desk  or  a 
Bible  in  the  box?” 
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can  you  describe 
you  gave  to  the 


“I  found  both  a desk  and  a Bible. 
The  desk ” 

“Stop!  Davidson, 
the  things  you  saj 
prisoner?” 

“I  believe  I can,  in  a way,  sir.  The 
desk  was  about  so  long,  by  that 
breadth.  It  had  on  the  front  of  it  a 
design  of  two  fishes,  one  up  each  side 
of  the  lock;  and  on  the  lid  there  was  a 
bunch  of  roses— some  flowers,  at  any 
rate.  The  Bible  was  a fine-print  one, 
in  blue  morocco.” 

The  sheriff  looked  at  Henderson,  who 
said:— 

“He  is  correct  as  to  the  writing-desk. 
The  Bible  I did  not  take  particular 
notice  of,  but  she  brought  one  away 
with  her.” 

The  volume  was  produced,  and  was 
found  to  contain  the  name  of  Jean 
Struthers,  coupled  with  the  initials 
“P.  D.” 

The  sheriff  eyed  Davidson  keenly, 
but  no  trace  of  a feeling  of  relief  or 
of  triumph  came  into  his  face  as  his 
story  received  this  confirmation.  His 
countenance  retained  its  expression  of 
cheerful,  candid  simplicity. 

All  this  time  Jean  had  been  sitting 
with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  together, 
resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
rigidly  on  the  face  of  the  witness. 
Once  or  twice  she  had  essayed  to  speak, 
but  the  warder  at  her  side  had  checked 
her,  whispering  that  she  must  not  in- 
terrupt, and  that  her  time  would 
come. 

At  length,  after  some  more  question- 
ing, which  elicited  nothing  of  impor- 
tance, Davidson  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  box,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  began  to  address 
the  jury. 

“One  moment,”  interrupted  the 
sheriff.  “If  this  story  of  your  is  true,” 
he  asked,  turning  to  Davidson,  “why 
did  you  not  come  forward  sooner?” 

“My  ship  only  arrived  in  the  Clyde 
the  day  before  yesterday,”  was  the  an- 
swer. “You  can  see  it  in  the  papers— 
Tigris,’  Calcutta  to  Greenock,  wheat 
and  general  cargo.  And  it  was  only 
this  morning  that  I heard  of  the  trial.” 
After  Mr.  Gibbs  and.  the  procurator- 
fiscal  had  had  their  say,  the  sheriff 
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summed  up.  His  speech  was,  like  most 
judges’  charges,  composed  chiefly  of 
harmless  platitudes.  Everything  de- 
pended, he  said,  upon  whether  the  jury 
felt  they  could  give  credit  to  the  last 
witness.  He  certainly  appeared  to  be 
the  witness  of  truth,  but  it  was  odd 
that  if  the  rings  had  been  given  to  the 
prisoner  many  years  before,  she  had 
not  stated  the  fact  in  her  declaration. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  weight 
should  not  be  placed  on  that  circum- 
stance, as  the  prisoner  probably  acted 
under  the  advice  of  her  law  agent,  who 
might  well  have  considered  it  danger- 
ous to  take  such  a line  of  defence  with- 
out witnesses.  It  was  for  them  to  say 
whether  they  believed  Peter  Davidson 
or  not.  It  was  also  for  them  to  con- 
sider whether  the  woman  Stevenson 
might  not  have  been  mistaken  when 
she  thought  the  prisoner  was  conceal- 
ing something  in  her  hand  on  the  night 
of  Miss  Jardine’s  death.  It  was  odd 
that  the  rings  should  have  been  found 
wrapped  up  in  a pair  of  her  dead  mis- 
tress’s silk  stockings,  if  they  were 
presents  to  theprisoner  from  her  sweet- 
heart. But,  again,  there  was  the  pris- 
oner’s good  character,  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

While  the  sheriff  was  droning  out 
these  remarks,  Jean  sat  with  her  eyes 
glued  to  his  face,  ready  to  start  to  her 
feet  the  moment  he  had  finished;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  words  “Consider 
your  verdict”  passed  his  lips  than  she 
burst  out: — 

“My  lord  and  gentlemen!  I’ll  tell 
you  the  truth!  My  mistress  gied  me 
thae  twa  rings  the  nicht  she  dee’d,  jufst 
afore  Luckie  Ste’enson  chappit  at  the 
door.  Whan  I gaed  back  tae  her  room 
frae  the  kitchen  she  was  in  the  deid 
thraws.  O Peter,  my  lad,  ye  meant  it 
for  kindness,  but  what  for  did  ye  tak’ 
a fause  oath  this  day?  Ye  ken  weel  I 
had  no  rings  frae  you,  but  the  Bible  I 
had,  an’ ” 

She  stopped,  suddenly  aware  that 
Peter  was  no  longer  in  the  court-house. 
At  the  first  sound  of  Jean’s  voice  he  had 
slipped  out,  and  was  already  well  on 
his  way  to  a snug  bed-room  in  a small 
public-house  kept  by  a friend  of  his 
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own,  which  he  had  prepared  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  need. 

The  sheriff  stared,  too  much  taken  by 
surprise  to  order  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  the  false  witness.  One  of  the  jury- 
men suddenly  laughed  out  loud,  and 
then  as  suddenly  checked  himself. 
Everybody  looked  at  his  neighbor,  and 
then  looked  again  at  Jean.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  dock,  her 
apron  thrown  over  her  head,  sobbing 
bitterly.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  jury  had  not  delivered  their 
verdict,  and  that  her  fate  still  hung  in 
the  balance.  Eor  her  the  crisis  was 
over. 

“Now,  I wonder  how  many  men  there 
are  living  on  this  earth  who  would  have 
spoken  out  as  that  poor  woman  has 
done,”  whispered  the  sheriff  to  the 
clerk  beneath  him. 

The  jury  turned  round  and  faced  the 
court. 

“Not  guilty!”  said  the  foreman. 

“Jean  Struthers,”  said  the  sheriff, 
“there  is  no  man  in  this  court  who  does 
not  know  you  now  to  be  an  honest 
woman.  You  will  be  discharged.” 

But  the  clearing  of  her  character 
brought  little  satisfaction  to  Jean.  Her 
heart  was  reproaching  her  with  what 
seemed  to  her  her  treachery  to  Peter 
Davidson.  If  he  should  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  on  account  of  what 
she  had  said,  of  what  good  would  her 
life  be  to  her?  She  was  half  sick  with 
anxiety,  but  the  time  went  by  and 
brought  no  ill  news.  Peter’s  friend  did 
not  betray  him,  and  the  search  for  him 
was  not  very  keen.  Not  one  of  the 
Kyleshire  constables  wished  to  be  the 
man  to  apprehend  him— least  of  all  the 
imprudent  member  of  the  force  who,  by 
his  unguarded  talk  with  Peter’s  publi- 
can friend,  had  made  it  possible  for  the 
sailor  to  describe  the  rings  in  court. 

Six  months  later  Peter  ventured  to 
pay  a visit  to  his  friends  the  Leipers; 
to  his  surprise  he  found  Jean  Struthers 
living  at  the  farm  as  dairy-maid. 

“I’ve  brought  you  no  more  rings, 
Jean,  my  lass,”  he  said,  jauntily.  “You 
don’t  seem  to  remember  my  presents 
overly  well.” 

Jean  said  nothing,  but  the  tears  came 
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into  her  eyes.  She  could  not  forget  that 
Peter  had  tried,  at  the  risk  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  liberty,  to  open  the  prison 
doors  for  her,  while  she  had  well-nigh 
closed  them  upon  him. 

At  night,  just  before  Peter  left  the 
farm,  Jean  and  he  found  themslves 
alone  in  the  stack-yard. 

He  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  gave  her  a sounding  kiss. 

“Come,  lass,”  he  said;  “let  by-gones 
be  by-gones.” 

“Na,  Peter,”  said  Jean,  gently  but 
firmly,  “I  could  never  wed  wi’  a man 
that  was  an  unbeliever,” 

“Stow  that!”  said  the  sailor,  roughly. 
“Who  was  talkin’  o’  gettin’  spliced? 
That  day’s  long  gone  by.” 

Jean’s  face  burned  like  fire. 

“I  houp  ye’ll  forgie  me,  Peter,”  she 
said,  humbly.  “God  kens  if  I could  hae 
tell’t  the  truth  without  refleckin’  on 
you,  I wad  hae  dune  ’t!” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  ye  would,”  said  Peter, 
dryly. 

“An’  Peter,  I houp  ye’ve  repented.” 
“Repented  what?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Get 
along,  old  lass!  I’d  do  more  than  that 
for  you  any  day,  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne!” 

“But,  man  Peter,  it  was  a fearful 
sin!”  cried  Jean.  “Ye  ken  the  third 
commandment — ‘Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  they  God  in  vain; 
for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  His  Name  in  vain.’  ” 

“All  in  a good  cause,  Jeanie,  my 
woman,”  said  the  sailor,  lightly.  “’Pon 
my  life,  I believe  if  I hadn’t  spun  that 
yarn,  and  given  you  the  opportunity  of 
coming  out  as  a sort  o’  saint,  they’d 
have  had  you  in  chokee  now.” 

“Better  that,  than  you  should  peril 
your  soul!  Oh,  Peter!  Peter!  I’ll  pray 
for  you  without  ceasing,  by  day  and  in  « 
the  night  watches!  I’ll  wrestle  for  you  I 
as  a woman  for  her  first-born!” 

“All  right,”  said  Peter. 

He  tried  to  kiss  her  for  the  last  time,  | 
but  Jean  drew  back,  trembling. 

“Just  as  you  like,  old  lass— no  I 
offence!”  cried  the  sailor;  and  he  went 
off,  waving  a good-bye,  and  whistling 
as  he  went. 

A few  hours  later  Peter  was  describ- 
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ing  this  interview,  amid  roars  of  appre- 
ciative laughter,  to  a number  of  his 
comrades  in  a Glasgow  tavern.  And  at 
that  moment  Jean  was  on  her  knees,  in 
an  agony  of  supplication. 

John  K.  Leys. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A HIGHLAND  LADY.1 

These  Memoirs  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Smith  for  her  own  children,  and  the 
daughter  of  her  sister  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
with  no  thought  but  to  interest  them  in 
those  scenes  of  her  early  life  which  she 
recalled  so  vividly  and  has  narrated  with 
such  lively  simplicity. — Preface  to  the 
Memoirs. 

Herein  lies  the  principal  charm  of  this 
really  fascinating  book,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  read  by  any  of  us.  A 
Highland  lady  wrote  her  recollections  of 
her  own  life,  her  home,  and  those  she 
had  loved  best,  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  nearest  relations,  with  no  thought 
of  the  world  beyond.  Without  affecta- 
tion, without  reserve,  without  the  least 
effort  after  brilliancy  or  “point”  in  style, 
she  attains  by  sheer  force  of  character 
and  simplicity  of  taste  to  the  best  possi- 
ble style  for  her  purpose.  She  is  abso- 
lutely natural. 

If  anyone  should  feel  a doubt  that  the 
Memoirs  were  really  intended  to  be  kept 
within  the  family  circle,  he  can  assure 
himself  by  a glance  at  all  the  scattered, 
pretty,  childish  memories — of  cross  nurse 
Day  and  kind  Betty,  rush  crowns,  fairy 
tales  and  sugared  bread  and  butter— set 
down  without  abridgment  or  excuse. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  should 
doubt  that  the  Highland  lady  could 
“write  worthy  the  reading,”  he  can  as- 
sure himself  by  a glance  at  her  sketch  of 
Macalpine. 

Patrick  Grant,  surnamed  Macalpine,  I 
don’t  well  know  why,  the  great  man  of 
our  line,  who  would  have  been  great  in 

1 “Memoirs  of  a Highland  Lady.”  The  Auto- 
>iography  of  Elizabeth  Grant  of  Rothiemur- 
*us,  afterwards  Mrs.  Smith  of  Baltiboys . 
Mited  by  Lady  Strachey.  John  Murray. 
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any  line.  ...  He  must  have  acted  as  a 
kind  of  despotic  sovereign,  for  he  went 
about  with  a body  of  four-and-twenty 
picked  men,  gaily  dressed,  of  whom  the 
principal  and  the  favorite  was  his  foster- 
brother,  Ian  Bain,  or  John  the  Fair,  also 
a Grant  of  the  family  of  Achnahatanich. 
Any  offences  committed  anywhere  this 
band  took  cognizance  of.  Macalpine  him- 
self was  judge  and  jury,  and  the  sentence 
quickly  pronounced  was  as  quickly  exe- 
cuted, even  when  the  verdict  doomed  to 
death.  A corpse  with  a dagger  in  it  was 
not  unfrequently  met  with  among  the 
heather,  and  sometimes  a stout  fir  branch 
bore  the  remains  of  a meaner  victim.  I 
never  heard  the  justice  of  a sentence 
questioned.  Macalpine  was  a great  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  tall  and 
strong-made,  and  very  handsome,  and  a 
beau:  his  trews  (he  never  wore  the  kilt) 
were  laced  down  the  sides  with  gold,  the 
brogues  on  his  beautifully-formed  feet 
were  lined  and  trimmed  with  feathers,  his 
hands,  as  soft  and  white  as  a lady’s  and 
models  as  to  shape,  could  draw  blood 
from  the  finger-nails  of  any  other  hand 
they  grasped,  and  they  were  so  flexible 
they  could  be  bent  back  to  form  a cup 
which  would  hold  a tablespoonful  of 
water.  He  was  an  epicure,  as  indeed  are 
all  Highlanders  in  their  own  way.  They 
are  contented  with  simple  fare,  and  they 
ask  no  great  variety,  but  what  they  have 
must  be  of  its  kind  the  best,  and  cooked 
precisely  to  their  fancy.  The  well  of 
which  Macalpine  invariably  drank  was 
the  Lady’s  Well  at  Tullochgrue,  the 
water  of  which  was  certainly  delicious. 

It  was  brought  to  him  twice  a day  in  a 
covered  wooden  vessel,  a cogue  or  lippie. 

There  are  perhaps  fifty  passages  in 
the  Memoirs  equal  to  this  one.  They 
abound  with  short,  telling  sketches  of  lif  e 
and  character,  firmly  drawn  with  a 
swift,  expressive  touch;  descriptions  of 
relations,  old  or  young,  their  houses, 
their  ways  and  their  children;  descrip- 
tions of  wild  Highland  scenery,  of  winter 
hardships  and  summer  joys,  then  of  so- 
ciety in  Edinburgh,  full  of  beautiful 
ladies  and  eccentric  lords.  But  does  any- 
one of  that  time  in  Scotland  really  de- 
serve to  be  called  eccentric  rather  than 
anyone  else?  Where  all  were  so  firmly 
bent  on  following  their  own  ways,  and 
all  ways  were  so  widely  and  obstinately 
divergent,  it  seems  as  if  only  a very 
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ordinary  person  could  have  excited  last- 
ing surprise  among  his  neighbors.  As 
the  Highland  lady  herself  remarks, 
“How  very  odd,  how  individualized, 
were  the  people  of  those  old  days!” 

Her  own  parents  were  both  persons  of 
marked  character,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Elizabeth  Grant  was  the  eld- 
est child  of  John  Patrick  Grant,  seventh- 
Laird  of  Rothiemurchus,  a Highland 
gentleman  descended  not  very  remotely 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Grant;  her 
mother  was  a lady  of  Saxon  lineage,  and 
proud  of  her  Saxon  name  Ironside. 
They  met  in  Glasgow  “in  their  dancing 
days,”  and  married  in  1797,  before  the 
elder  of  the  pair  was  twenty-two.  Great 
must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  En- 
glish bride  when  first  she  reached  her 
Highland  home,  a distance  of  three  days’ 
journey  from  Perth. 

“The  wide  plain  of  the  fir-trees,”  which 
lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Grampians,  cut 
off  by  the  rapid  Spey  from  every  neigh- 
bor, has  its  beautiful  variety  of  mountain 
scenery,  its  heights,  its  dells  and  glens,  its 
lakes  and  plains  and  haughs,  and  it  had 
then  its  miles  and  miles  of  dark  pine  for- 
est, through  which  were  little  clearings 
T>y  the  side  of  rapid  burnies,  and  here  and 
there  a sawmill. 

A less  luxurious  abode  than  the  mucli- 
loved  “Doune”  at  that  date  could  hardly 
have  been  the  residence  of  a lady  and 
gentleman.  The  bride  found  already 
established  there  a certain  “uncle 
Sandy,”  with  his  wife,  his  wife’s  sister, 
and  all  their  carpet-work,  two  of  the  five 
sons,  one  of  the  line  of  tutors,  two  old 
faithful  servants,  a “Donald,”  and  a 
“Christy;”  and  naturally  there  was  a 
piper  also  in  residence,  who  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  of  his 
fingers,  declined  all  work  unconnected 
with  whisky.  At  first  the  people  did  not 
approve  of  their  Little  Laird  bringing 
home  an  English  wife.  But  she  was  so 
pretty  and  full  of  tact,  she  acted  the 
Highland  hostess  so  perfectly  to  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  she  showed  so  much 
sense  in  having  a fine,  healthy  son  with 
very  little  delay,  that  she  quickly  grew 
in  favor;  and  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  she  set  up  wheels  in  her  kitchen, 
learned  to  count  her  hanks,  and  dye  her 


wool,  and  bleach  her  web,  “young  crea- 
ture as  she  was,”  the  whole  clan  de- 
lighted in  her.  A strange  woman  was 
the  Lady  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus!  Her 
daughter  speaks  of  her  with  admiration, 
resentment,  and  compassion  by  turns;  of 
her  perfect  manners,  her  wonderful 
memory,  her  skill  in  fine  needlework, 
her  violent  temper,  and  the  “resident 
sick  headache”  which  caused  so  many 
miseries.  Undoubtedly  she  meant  well 
by  her  children;  yet  she  was  capable  of 
acting  with  downright  cruelty  to  a 
daughter  who  behaved  nobly  under  the 
(severest  possible  trial.  One  must  con- 
clude that  she  was  one  of  those  unfor-  ' 
tunate  people  in  whom  physical  suffer- 
ing has  produced  some  curious  twist  of  j 
the  moral  nature.  She  had  no  tender- 
ness, except  for  a baby. 

The  love  of  these  children,  Elizabeth  ! 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  was  chiefly 
given  to  their  father— not  because  he 
was  a gentle  parent,  according  to  the 
idea  of  gentleness  entertained  by  the  I 
present  generation.  He  stood  over  his  1 
little  daughters  with  a whip  during  their  I 
breakfast-hour,  and  at  the  least  sign  of  j 
rebellion  against  their  bread  and  milk—  j 
a mixture  which  always  made  the  unfor-  I 
tunate  children  sick — he  used  the  whip  1 
freely  until  each  bowl  was  empty,  j 
With  after-consequences  he  did  not  con-  j 
cern  himself.  Still  the  children  adored  1 
their  father;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  j 
that  he  loved  them  all,  and  studied  their  9 
natures  if  not  their  digestions.  He  used  1 
to  romp  with  them  for  one  happy  hour  5 
every  evening.  If  he  left  home,  all  their 
joy  went  with  him;  they  hailed  his  re-  j 
turn  as  their  chief  blessing.  He  was  a 
small,  plain,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a 
remarkable  charm  of  manner,  probably 
due  to  his  keen  and  sympathetic  observa- 
tion. He  was  unpractical,  unsteady  in 
his  aims,  in  some  ways  unwise;  he  over-  j 
whelmed  himself  and  his  family  in  debt.  j 
But  he  was,  to  use  an  expression  which 
seems  to  fit  both  the  man  and  his  time, 
“a  gentleman  of  very  fine  breeding.” 
There  is  excellent  proof  of  it  in  the  way 
he  taught  his  children  to  behave  to  an 
ignorant,  underbred  governess.  The  un- 
lucky Miss  Elphick  had  been  imported 
from  England,  very  badly  prepared  for 
the  trials  that  lay  before  her.  On  her 
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journey  north  with  the  family  she  was 
obliged  to  sleep  one  night  in  a bed  in 
the  wall,  shut  in  by  musty-smelling  pan- 
els. So  she  cried;  and  the  children  ex- 
tremely resented  it,  as  a reflection  on  the 
habits  of  their  country.  Matters  did  not 
improve  when  the  Field  of  Flodden  was 
reached,  and  Miss  Elphick  could  not  tell 
why  it  should  be  famous.  She  preserved 
a suspicious  composure  all  through  the 
“classic  ground”  of  the  Border  country, 
and  even  when  they  drove  through  the 
Pass  of  Killiecrankie  she  remained  as 
cold  as  the  stone  set  up  where  Dundee 
fell.  The  children  bore  it  badly;  and 
things  came  to  a crisis  the  very  next 
week— 

because  during  a history  lesson  she  in- 
formed dear  Mary  that  Scotland  had  been 
conquered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  left 
by  her  with  her  other  possessions  to  her 
nephew,  King  James!  . . . She  insisted 
also  that  there  never  had  been  a Caliph 
Haroun  al  Raschid — our  most  particular 
friend — that  he  was  only  a fictitious  char- 
acter in  those  eastern  fairy  tales;  and 
when,  to  prove  his  existence,  we  brought 
forward  the  list  of  his  presents  to  Charle- 
magne, we  found  she  did  not  believe  in 
him  either!  Yet  she  could  run  off  a 
string  of  dates  like  Isabella  in  the  Good 
French  Governess. 

The  children  rose  in  open  rebellion 
against  this  obstinate  heretic,  Elizabeth 
at  their  head;  and  their  father  crushed 
the  rebellion  in  a characteristic  manner. 
He  sent  for  Elizabeth  to  his  study,  and 
explained  to  her  that  whatever  the  so- 
cial and  historical  deficiencies  of  their 
governess  might  be,  the  children  of  a 
gentleman  should  behave  to  her  with 
“that  perfect  good-breeding  which  would 
avoid  inflicting  the  slightest  annoyance 
on  any  human  being.”  Elizabeth  under- 
stood him,  and  the  children  proved  their 
good-breeding  by  ceasing  to  expose  poor 
vulgar  Miss  Elphick’s  inferiority. 
There  was  never  a better  illustration  of 
the  pregnant  saying  that  “good-breeding 
is  surface  Christianity.” 

Throughout  their  lives  these  children 
seem  to  have  preserved  an  unbounded 
esteem  for  historical  acquirements.  It 
was  not  Elizabeth,  however,  but  Jane 


Grant,  who  afterwards  gave  the  strong- 
est proof  of  this.  She  appeared  at  one 
time  to  respond  to  the  devotion  of  one 
Tom  Walker,  an  officer  of  the  Scots 
Greys.  When  the  Scots  Greys  got  the 
route  for  Ireland,  Tom  Walker  was  in 
despair.  He  was  a very  fine-looking 
young  man,  with  a large  private  fortune, 
and  great  assiduity  in  playing  the  flute. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  a pro- 
posal, Jane  declared  that  his  knowledge 
of  history  was  too  defective  for  her  to 
think  seriously  of  him  as  a companion 
for  life;  and  nothing  would  move  her 
from  that  decision.  So  Tom  Walker  rode 
away  sorrowful,  but  consoled  himself  in 
Ireland.  Oddly  enough,  the  “bonnie 
Jean”  was  no  blue-stocking,  but  a lively, 
handsome,  attractive  girl,  very  fond  of 
dancing,  and  eager  for  society.  In  less 
happy  days  she  married  a Colonel  Pen- 
nington, slight  and  old  and  ugly,  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  but  a good 
and  agreeable  man.  Her  family  spoke 
of  the  distasteful  marriage  to  their 
cousin,  Mrs.  Need.  “It  was  his  mind” 
said  some  of  them  apologetically;  “she 
married  him  for  his  mind.” 

“She  could  not  well  have  had  less 
body,”  was  the  tart  reply. 

But  this  lady  had  been  very  anxious 
for  the  match  with  her  husband’s 
nephew,  Tom  Walker. 

These,  however,  were  the  events  of 
later  years,  when  serious  troubles  had 
befallen  the  house  of  Grant.  While 
“bonnie  Jean”  was  still  a child,  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth  a lively,  keen-witted, 
excitable  little  maid,  they  lived  their 
simple  Highland  life,  delighting  in  out- 
of-door  pleasures,  their  riding  and  boat- 
ing and  visiting  of  friends,  fighting  hard, 
too,  against  small  acts  of  injustice  and 
unfair  scoldings — fighting  and  often  win- 
ning the  day.  They  were  by  no  means 
the  happiest  of  children,  but  they  took 
their  pleasures,  which  were  many,  with 
a keenness  of  delight  that  must  have 
compensated  them  for  many  hardships 
endured;  and  childish  hardships  are  not 
light.  They  were  clever,  and  Elizabeth 
especially  so;  highly  impressionable, 
warm-hearted,  loyal  and  romantic. 
When  very  young  they  had  frequently 
been  taken  to  the  theatre  in  London;  and 
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had  seen  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
at  their  greatest:— 

I am  quite  sure  that  we,  we  young 
people  I mean,  owed  more  to  Co  vent  Gar- 
den than  to  any  other  of  our  teachers. 
We  not  only  learned  Shakespeare  by 
heart,  thus  filling  our  heads  with  wisdom, 
our  fancy  with  the  most  lovely  imagery, 
and  warming  our  hearts  from  that  rich 
store  of  good,  but  we  fixed,  as  it  were,  all 
these  impressions:  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  embodying  all  great  qualities,  be- 
coming to  us  the  images  of  the  qualities 
we  admired. 

With  the  enviable  audacity  of  youth, 
they  loved  to  act  Shakespeare’s  plays 
themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fam- 
ily and  friends.  Children  never  incline 
to  a “suitable”  choice,  so  “Macbeth” 
was  their  first  favorite;  but  patriotism 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  probably  influenced 
their  judgment.  Elizabeth  gives  a de- 
lightful account  of  how,  at  their  father’s 
suggestion,  they  got.  up  “As  You  Like 
It”  under  the  most  appropriate  condi- 
tions, learning  their  parts  out  among  the 
birch- wooding  on  the  Ord  Bain,  and 
choosing  for  a theatre  a beautiful  spot 
on  the  shoulder  of  a hill,  reached 
through  the  wood.  But,  alas,  for  per- 
fection, unattainable  even  in  drama!— 
they  had  a vulgar  Rosalind.  If  anything 
could  have  compensated  the  children  for 
this  affliction,  it  must  have  been  the 
sudden  outburst  of  genius  from  their 
strange  little  sister  Mary.  She  was  a 
dull,  listless  child,  overgrown,  and 
heavily  apathetic  from  a baby.  In  the 
part  of  Touchstone,  which  she  had 
chosen  for  herself,  she  was  their  despair 
at  rehearsals;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
play  her  acting  was  perfect: — 

Her  humor,  her  voice,  her  manner,  her 
respectful  fun  to  her  ladies,  her  loving 
patronage  of  Audrey  (Anne  Cameron), 
the  whole  conception  of  the  character  was 
marvellous  in  a child  of  ten  years  of  age; 
and  she  broke  upon  us  suddenly.  . . . 
Johnnie  said  it  was  the  port  wine,  a large 
jug  of  which  mixed  with  water  stood  in 
the  green-room  (the  upper  part  of  the 
thrashing-mill),  and  was  dispensed  in 
proper  quantities  by  Miss  Elphick  be- 
tween the  acts.  Johnnie  affirmed  that  of 
this  jug  Touchstone  had  more  than  his 
share. 


Mary  Grant  was  one  of  those  daugh- 
ters who  seem  designed  by  Providence 
to  be  through  life  a source  of  surprise 
to  their  families.  Being  stupid,  she  sur-  . 
prised  them  by  her  brilliancy  as  Touch- 
stone. Being  inert,  she  surprised  them 
by  a sudden  wild  jump  over  the  rush- 
ing “Spout,”  getting  nearly  drowned  the 
next  moment  in  jumping  back.  Being 
reputed  plain,  she  surprised  them  by  de- 
veloping all  the  Gordon  beauty  and  out- 
shining her  sisters.  Finally,  she  sur-  I 
prised  them  at  her  marriage.  “I  never 
pretended  to  understand  Mary,”  says  her  j 
sister,  candidly.  But  without  fully  un- 
derstanding the  mysterious  Mary,  one 
feels  a certain  confidence  in  her.  The 
Grants,  sons  and  daughters  alike,  were 
thoroughly  sound  in  heart. 

Through  all  the  Memoirs  there  are  no 
chapters  quite  so  delightful  as  those  de- 
scribing their  early  life  in  their  beloved  I 
“Duchus,”  a simple,  hardy,  unsophisti-  j 
cated  life,  seeming  remarkable  to  us  j 
merely  because  it  was  so  natural.  They 
lived  out  of  the  world,  yet  surrounded  by  j 
friends  rich  and  poor,  and  by  numerous 
relations. 

The  home  of  their  fathers,  that  fair 
ground  in  which  their  lot  had  fallen,  was  I 
indeed  a “goodly  heritage.”  And  to  chil-  j 
dren  what  heritage  is  so  rich  as  that  of  a 
beautiful  home?  Is  there  nothing  sacred 
in  that  love  of  the  very  soil,  inherited  ! 
from  those  of  the  same  blood  who  have 
loved  it  through  generations  faithfully? 

It  is  a feeling  easily  sneered  at,  easily 
vulgarized,  but  not  easily  lost;  and  the 
sense  of  ownership  so  often  confused  ‘ 
with  it  is  in  reality  a thing  apart,  com- 
paratively unworthy.  One  of  those  who 
loved  the  old  home  of  her  childhood  best 
was  the  children’s  gentle  “Aunt  Lissy,” 
now  married  and  living  afar  from  them 
all  in  Hertfordshire. 

I could  never  succeed  in  interesting  my 
dear  Aunt  Frere  in  the  improvements  at  < 
Rothiemurchus.  She  said  it  was  all  very 
proper,  very  necessary,  quite  inevitable, 
but  not  agreeable.  She  liked  the  High- 
lands as  she  had  known  them — primitive, 
when  nobody  spoke  English,  when  all 
young  men  wore  the  kilt,  when  printed 
calicoes  were  not  to  be  seen,  when  there 
was  no  wheaten  bread  to  be  got,  when 
she  and  Aunt  Mary  had  slept  in  two  little 
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closets  in  the  old  house  just  big  enough  to 
hold  them,  and  not  big  enough  to  hold 
any  of  their  property,  when  there  was  no 
tidy  kitchen  range,  no  kitchen  even  be- 
yond the  black  hut,  no  neat  lawn,  but  all 
the  work  going  forward  about  the  house, 
the  maids  in  the  broom  island  with  kilted 
coats  dancing  in  the  tubs  upon  the  linen, 
and  the  laird  worshipped  as  a divinity  by 
every  human  being  in  the  place.  The  in- 
crease of  comfort  and  the  gradual  enlight- 
enment was  all  very  correct,  but  it  was 
not  the  Highlands.  Old  feudal  affections 
would  die  out  with  the  old  customs  and 
the  old  prejudices,  and  that  picturesque 
district  would  become  as  prosaic  as  her 
meadows  in  Hertfordshire. 

Many  who  would  not  have  enjoyed  the 
ideal  discomfort  of  “Aunt  Lissy’s”  early 
days  may  yet  thoroughly  enjoy  the  retro- 
spect of  a Highland  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings, given  by  her  enthusiastic 
niece.  Elizabeth  Grant  had  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer.  One  sometimes  inclines  to 
agree  with  Dogberry  that  “to  write  and 
read  comes  by  nature,”  so  happily  and 
naturally  do  some  people — and  some  only 
—use  those  means  of  enjoyment.  The 
pleasantest  writers  are  such  as  set  no 
great  store  by  their  own  writing.  “We 
of  this  sort  of  temperament  cannot  help 
noting  down  our  sensations,”  says  the 
Highland  lady,  carelessly.  “Our  de- 
scendants can  very  easily  put  our  obser- 
vations in  the  fire,  should  they  not  value 
them.” 

Fortunately  her  descendants  were  bet- 
ter advised.  But  it  is  by  no  means  with 
an  account  of  her  own  “sensations”  that 
Elizabeth  Grant  occupies  her  pages. 
The  air  of  the  Grampians  does  not  seem 
favorable  to  self-contemplation,  and  she 
was  too  deeply  interested  in  her  life  and 
the  people  round  her  to  have  leisure  for 
it.  Gentle  and  simple,  the  chief  and  the 
shepherd,  the  grandmother  and  the  tod- 
dling bairn,  the  fine  lady  visitor  and  the 
Spey  “floater’s”  wife,  they  were  all 
equally  interesting  to  the  delicate,  keen- 
eyed little  lady  growing  up  among  them. 
Life  was  an  engrossing  drama  to  her, 
and  these  the  dramatis  personw.  She 
catches  the  look  on  a passing  face,  the 
tone  of  a humorous  voice,  the  way  a 
resolute  woman  folds  her  plaid  about 
her,  the  way  an  old  couple  can  quarrel 
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without  speaking,  the  clever  resource  of 
a busy  wife,  the  pathos  of  a silent  man’s 
violin.  And  yet  the  ways  of  the  past  or 
the  passing  generation  had  almost  more 
fascination  for  her  than  the  doings  of  her 
own.  She  must  have  been  an  admirable 
listener,  so  many  tales  of  old  days  are 
garnered  in  these  Memoirs— tales  of 
Macalpine  and  his  poor,  passionate 
widow;  of  Grants  innumerable;  of  the 
hard-fighting  Shaws  struggling  to  the 
last  against  fate  and  the  Grants  to  keep 
possession  of  their  forfeited  lands,  till 
their  chief  was  killed,  and  Laird  James, 
his  enemy,  buried  him  deep  beneath  his 
own  seat  within  the  kirk,  every  Sunday 
when  he  went  to  pray  stamping  his  feet 
upon  the  heavy  stone  he  had  laid  over 
that  insulted  corpse. 

With  tales  like  these  in  her  ears,  and 
the  very  scenery  of  such  doings  before 
her  eyes,  Elizabeth  grew  up.  No  won- 
der that  the  dramatic  instinct  was  strong 
in  her!  With  the  primitive  passions  of 
love  and  hate,  devotion  and  revenge,  she 
had  been  familiar  from  a baby.  Still  she 
learned  her  lessons,  mended  her  clothes 
and  practised  the  piano  like  a well- 
brought-up  young  lady.  It  was  only 
that  she  had  a quicker  eye  for  character, 
a keener  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  a more 
active  mind  than  most  very  young  ladies. 
She  was  not  self-possessed,  but  nervous 
and  easily  over-wrought.  She  was  not 
soft-hearted,  and  the  critical  faculty 
might  perhaps  have  been  a little  too 
strong  for  her  sympathetic  instincts,  had 
it  not  been  for  a vivid  imagination,  that 
preserver  of  so  many  kindly  virtues! 
There  was  not  a trace  of  sentimentality 
in  the  girl.  When  she  tells  a touching 
story  she  tells  it  with  that  absolute  sim- 
plicity which  is  more  expressive  than 
the  finest  flight  of  fancy.  The  story  of 
the  Highland  shepherd’s  young  widow 
(on  p.  207)  is  a model  of  how  such  a quiet 
tragedy  should  be  written.  And  Eliza- 
beth tells  not  a few  such:  she  has  the  gift 
of  narrative,  and  not  one  story  is  spoilt 
by  the  least  effort  for  an  artistic  manner. 
Evidently  our  great-grandmothers  knew 
how  to  write:  they  were  not  too  self- 
conscious  about  it. 

One  naturally  lingers  over  this  part  of 
the  Memoirs,  which  has  the  freshness 
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and  courage  and  indefinable  attraction 
of  youth.  But  meantime  Elizabeth 
Grant  had  grown  up.  She  was  pro- 
moted to  flounced  dresses,  tea  with  her 
elders  and  what  was  called  “company”; 
but  she  frankly  admits  that  “in  the  or- 
dinary run  of  houses,  company  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.”  In  the  winter, 
however,  her  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  began  a 
new  kind  of  life  for  the  young  lady  on 
her  promotion.  Dinners  and  routs  and 
balls  occupied  her  for  four  months  every 
evening,  and  six  masters  a week  claimed 
what  remained  of  her  mind  every  morn- 
ing. It  was  all  very  exciting,  but  not  a 
little  exhausting.  The  plain,  thin  child, 
of  whom  her  mother’s  most  obliging- 
friend  could  only  predict,  “Elizabeth  will 
certainly  be  very  lady-lilce”  had  blos- 
somed into  a pale,  thin  beauty,  with 
shining  auburn  hair.  She  was  a decided 
success  in  her  first  Edinburgh  season, 
and  her  mother’s  ambition  was  gratified. 
There  were  a great  ihany  prettier  girls 
than  herself,  Elizabeth  notes  with 
charming  candor,  and  proceeds  to  give 
their  names.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  much  of  her  success  must  have  been 
due  to  her  own  bright  wit  and  charm. 
For  a while  she  enjoyed  it  all  heartily 
and  happily;  then  came  the  awakening 
to  sorrow.  Elizabeth  shared  the  com- 
mon fate:  she  fell  in  love  with  a friend 
of  her  brother’s,  a brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive young  man,  who  was  honestly  and 
deeply  in  love  with  her.  No  opposition 
to  the  acquaintance  was  made  by  their 
parents,  and  only  when  the  affections  of 
both  were  deeply  engaged  did  they  dis- 
cover that  there  was  a standing  quarrel 
between  their  fathers,  some  old  sore  that 
would  never  be  healed,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  marriage  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden  on  both  sides.  Eliza- 
beth and  her  lover  were  a high-spirited 
pair — they  refused  to  be  parted. 

We  were  young,  we  were  very  much 
in  love,  we  were  hopeful;  life  looked  so 
fair,  it  had  been  latterly  so  happy,  we 
could  conceive  of  no  old  resentments 
between  parents  that  would  not  yield  to 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  He  remem- 
bered that  his  father’s  own  marriage  had 
been  an  elopement,  followed  by  forgive- 


ness and  a long  lifetime  of  conjugal  felic- 
ity. I recollected  my  mother  telling  me 
of  the  Montague  and  Capulet  feud  be- 
tween the  Neshams  and  the  Ironsides, 
how  my  grandfather  had  sped  so  ill  for 
years  in  his  wooing,  and  how  my  grand- 
mother’s constancy  had  carried  the  day, 
and  how  all  parties  had,  “as  usual,”  been 
reconciled.  Also  when  my  father  had 
been  reading  some  of  the  old  comedies  to 
us,  and  hit  upon  the  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage, though  he  affected  to  reprobate  the 
conduct  of  Miss  Fanny,,  his  whole  sym- 
pathy was  with  her  and  her  friend  Lord 
Ogleby,  so  that  he  leaned  very  lightly  on 
her  error.  He  would  laugh  so  merrily, 
too,  at  the  old  ballads,  “Whistle  and  I’ll 
come  to  ye,  my  lad,”  “Low  doun  i’  the 
broom,”  etc.  These  lessons  had  made 
quite  as  much  impression  as  more  moral 
ones.  So,  reassured  by  these  arguments, 
we  agreed  to  wait,  to  keep  up  our  spirits, 
to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  to  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents. 

But  the  chapter  of  accidents  betrayed 
their  trust.  When  they  would  not  yield 
to  authority,  family  lawyers  were  em- 
ployed, who  argued  with  them  in  vain. 
Then  the  young  man’s  mother  took  her 
own  course:  she  used  the  cruel  kindness 
of  a woman,  won  the  girl  to  listen  by 
carrying  her  a letter  from  her  lover,  then 
recounted  all  the  sorrows  she  would 
bring  on  him  by  marrying  him,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  to  set  him  free,  as  he  could 
not  honorably  release  himself.  Gener- 
ous love  is  not  always  wise.  Elizabeth 
was  overborne  by  the  sophistry,  and 
broke  her  engagement  on  the  spot.  The 
older  woman  had  judged  rightly  how  to 
gain  her  point,  but  the  younger  one  had 
her  youth  spoilt  and  her  whole  nature 
embittered  by  that  one  day’s  work.  It 
was  many  a year  before  she  knew  the 
taste  of  happiness  again. 

Nothing  is  so  common  as  an  unhappy 
love-affair.  To  some  people  the  com- 
monness of  it  detracts  so  much  from  the 
tragedy  that  they  look  on  as  Hamlet’s 
mother  looked  on  at  death;  but  others 
feel  as  Hamlet  did  when  he  made  his 
bitter  rejoinder  to  her:  “Ay,  madam!  it 
is  common.”  One  does  not  envy  the  per- 
son who  could  read  the  story  of  Eliza- 
beth Grant  and  her  lover  without  sor- 
row. A sentimental  girl  would  have 
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suffered  less;  but  she  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  trifle  with  her  feelings.  Even 
as  an  old  woman  she  could  never  revert 
to  that  long-past  grief  of  her  youth  with- 
out a pang.  But  she  kept  to  her  resolu- 
tion, enduring  her  lover’s  reproaches; 
and  when  health  and  spirits  failed  com- 
pletely under  the  trial,  her  mother  en- 
couraged her  in  the  path  of  duty  by 
declaring  that  “such  affectation  was 
unendurable.  Girls  in  her  day  did  as 
they  were  bid  without  fancying  them- 
selves heroines.” 

The  family  must  have  been  glad  to 
find  itself  at  home  in  the  Highlands 
again  the  following  summer;  boating 
and  fishing  and  picnicking  in  Glen  En- 
nich,  seeing  old  friends  instead  of  new, 
and  gathering  in  force  for  the  Inverness 
Meeting.  The  winter  of  1816-17  found 
them  all  in  Edinburgh  again,  however, 
and  every  succeeding  winter  likewise. 
Although  they  did  not  know  it,  their 
father  had  involved  himself  in  very  seri- 
ous difficulties,  and  the  state  of  his 
affairs  rendered  some  kind  of  action 
necessary.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends 
he  returned  to  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  soon 
had  a good  deal  of  work  to  do  as  an 
advocate.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  En- 
glish interests,  and  that  most  unfortu- 
nate seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
might  yet  have  retrieved  his  position. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  brilliant  men 
who>  are  not  born  to  succeed.  His  tal- 
ents were  too  many  for  him;  and  he  had 
not  the  humdrum  faculty  of  sticking  to 
any  one  thing  to  the  end.  So  misfortune 
overtook  that  gifted  gentleman,  Grant  of 
Rothiemurchus. 

Meantime  his  amiable  wife  and  his 
three  fair  daughters,  happy  in  their  ig- 
norance of  the  impending  catastrophe, 
adorned  the  society  of  Edinburgh  winter 
after  winter.  They  danced  and  dined, 
and  they  shone  in  all  directions;  they 
read  history,  and  practised  their  accom- 
plishments, and  enjoyed  a great  deal  of 
consideration,  but  no  more  than  they  felt 
to  be  their  due.  They  did  kind  actions, 
too,  and  played  on  the  harp— how  they 
did  play  on  the  harp!  They  distressed 
themselves  sometimes  over  the  inferi- 
ority of  certain  vulgar  relations,  whose 
manners  they  tried  hard  to  improve,  but 
without  success.  One  really  pities  the 


elegant  Elizabeth  when  she  is  obliged  to 
walk  “in  the  public  street”  side  by  side 
with  that  afflicting  girl  Amelia,  whose 
skirts  were  so  short  and  whose  tongue 
was  so  loud. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  pretty  girls 
to  make  friends  with,  whom  they  hon- 
estly liked  and  admired;  and  the  society 
of  Edinburgh  in  those  days  was  packed 
full  of  interest,  of  beauty,  birth,  intellect 
and  oddity.  Elizabeth  gives  the  most 
diverting  description  of  it  all,  running 
on  from  an  evening  party  at  home  to  a 
trial  in  the  Parliament  House,  from  the 
Lady  Logie’s  economical  housekeeping 
to  the  fierce  eloquence  of  Lord  Eldin,  or 
the  first  quadrille  danced  in  Edinburgh; 
and  all  in  the  same  vein  of  amused  unre- 
serve, delighting  in  her  own  reminis- 
cences, and  delighting  her  readers  by  her 
perfect  naturalness  and  a kind  of  easy 
brilliance  which  flashes  out  every  now 
and  then  in  her  rapid  characterization  of 
men  and  things.  When  a Scotswoman 
adds— as  the  Highland  lady  did— a cer- 
tain warmth  of  imagination  and  humor 
to  her  inborn  shrewdness  and  alertness 
of  spirit,  she  is  the  best  judge  of  every- 
day character  this  world  can  show,  and 
the  most  amusing  exponent  of  it.  She 
does  not  try  flights  or  probe  depths;  but 
she  watches  her  neighbors  and  uses  her 
wits.  She  is  not  very  deeply  shocked  at 
a mercenary  marriage.  “The  square 
Maitland  face  was  not  improved  by  the 
Tod  connection,  though  the  family 
finances  benefited  by  it,”  says  Miss 
Grant,  impartially.  She  is  very  far  from 
being  insensible  to  good  looks:  her  sym- 
pathies are  always  more  easily  engaged 
on  their  side.  “Did  I forget  to  name 
Duncan  Davidson  among  our  particular 
friends?  A finer,  simpler,  handsomer, 
more  attractive  young  man  was  never 
ruined.”  A great  many  odd  vagaries  she 
passes  over  with  the  remark  that  all  the 
members  of  that  family  were  queer — 
“queerer  than  one  ever  sees  people  now.” 
A son  of  one  such  family  is  vividly  pre- 
sented in  half  a dozen  lines.  “He  was 
the  queerest  creature,  ugly,  yet  one  liked 
his  looks,  tall  and  well  made,  and  awk- 
ward more  from  oddity  than  ungraceful- 
ness, extraordinary  in  his  conversation 
between  cleverness  and  a kind  of  want 
of  it.”  Equally  clever  is  the  sketdh  of 
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a middle-aged  maiden  lady  of  good  birth, 
a beauty  once,  and  still  attractive  with 
her  pretty  manners,  her  quiet  gift  of  epi- 
gram, and  her  strong  aversion  to  vulgar 
upstarts— “the  sort  of  people  you  never 
see  in  mourning,”  as  she  calls  them. 

The  Highland  lady  writes  with  a cer- 
tain coolness  about  great  men,  other  peo- 
ple’s idols.  She  is  no  hero-worshipper— 
out  of  the  Highlands!  Her  calm  criti- 
cism of  Sir  Walter  Scott  almost  takes 
one  aback.  “It  was  odd,  but  Sir  Walter 
never  had  the  reputation  in  Edinburgh 
he  had  elsewhere,”  she  remarks,  forget- 
ting that  there  the  prophet  was  in  his 
own  country.  Probably  in  her  heart  she 
thought  him  “too  Southron,”  as  she 
thought  Burns’s  “Bonnie  Leslie,”  who 
figures  in  her  pages  as  the  Lady  Logie, 
one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  Ayrshire, 
she  admits;  but  one  does  not  greatly  care 
to  hear,  of  “Bonnie  Leslie”  in  prose.  She 
remains  for  all  time  what  Burns  called 
her,  a queen;  and  we  choose  to  keep  her 
on  her  throne. 

When  the  country  mouse  becomes  a 
town  mouse,  there  must  needs  be  a cer- 
tain change  in  her  point  of  view.  We 
prefer  the  chapters  on  the  Highlands  to 
any  in  these  Memoirs;  but  many  people 
will  prefer  the  chapters  on  Edinburgh, 
and  not  unnaturally,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal interests,  well-remembered  char- 
acters, familiar  names  and  that  relish  of 
wit  which  pervades  the  whole.  The 
Memoirs  were  never  intended  for  pub- 
lication, and  that  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  few  who  might  otherwise 
resent  their  candor  as  well  as  by  the 
many  whose  withers  are  unwrung. 
Elizabeth  Grant  has  been  at  least  as  out- 
spoken about  her  own  faults  as  about 
her  neighbors’;  and  there  is  something 
one  cannot  but  lament  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  world  has  been  made  acquainted 
with  her  own  ill-conduct,  afterwards  so 
bitterly  repented  of,  when  she  indulged 
in  one  flirtation  after  another  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  wounding  and  disap- 
pointing the  mother  who  had  caused  her 
suffering.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in 
thinking  that  any  family  memories 
should  be  held  sacred.  Popular  opinion 
seems  to  incline  the  other  way,  and  we 
had  better  all  take  care  how  we  leave 
memoirs  behind  us— at  least,  if  they  are 


written  with  half  the  talent  and  spirit 
of  the  Highland  lady’s.  But  with  that 
reservation,  we  are,  most  of  us,  safe 
enough. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  disparage 
any  part  of  this  volume,  and  bad  taste  as 
well.  The  worst  one  can  say  of  it  is, 
that  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  are 
much  more  interesting  than  the  last. 
After  the  Highland  and  Edinburgh  days 
are  past,  the  reader  feels  that  he  could 
spare  the  trip  to  Holland  and  the  voyage 
to  India,  the  sad,  familiar  story  of  a 
home  broken  up,  and  the  oft-told  tale  of 
Anglo-Indian  ladies  suffering  from  the 
heat.  One  sincerely  rejoices  at  Eliza- 
beth Grant’s  happy  marriage  with  her 
estimable  colonel.  But  as  for  the  Bom- 
bay gayeties,  the  discomforts  on  board 
an  Indiaman  and  the  incorrigible  Mrs. 
X.,  one  little  story  from  the  Highlands  is 
worth  them  all — shall  we  say  a story  of 
Highland  babies? 

Aunt  Mary  had  a story  that  one  day  a 
woman  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and 
another  bit  thing  at  her  knee,  came  up 
among  them;  the  horn  cup  was  duly 
handed  to  her,  she  took  a “gey  guid  drap” 
herself,  and  then  gave  a little  to  each  of 
the  babies.  “My  goodness,  child,”  said 
my  mother  to  the  wee  thing  that  was 
trotting  by  the  mother’s  side,  “doesn’t  it 
bite  you?”  “Ay,  but  I like  the  bite,” 
replied  the  creature. 

Perhaps  Highland  babies  drink  less 
whisky  now.  Many  things  are  changed, 
both  for  better  and  for  worse,  since 
Elizabeth  Grant  was  a girl  at  Rothie- 
murchus. 


From  Longman’s  Magazine. 

AS  TO  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

We  are  to  have  a new  Bible,  the 
“Polychrome  Bible.”  “If  the  people 
are  to  get  the  most  possible  from  the 
Bible,  they  must  have  it  in  modern 
idiomatic  English.”  I hope  they  will 
like  it  in  modern  English,  say  news- 
paper English.  The  type  will  be  in  lots 
of  colors.  “In  answer  to  the  cry  of  the 
people  for  more  light  upon  the  literary 
history  of  the  Bible,  the  distinctive 
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polychrome  feature  was  devised.  . . . 
The  people  have  a righ  to  know  the  re- 
sults of  these  studies”— Biblical  studies. 
(Advt.)  Certainly  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know,  but  the  people  can  only 
know  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  read- 
ing a great  many  books  of  a tedious 
character,  full  of  arguments  which,  for 
the  most  part,  the  people,  not  being 
Oriental  scholars,  or  logically  minded, 
cannot  possibly  estimate  at  their  true 
value.  There  is  no  more  a people’s 
‘path  than  there  is  a royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. The  translators  are  men  of  learn- 
ing, I gladly  admit,  and  the  Joseph’s 
coat  of  many  colors  and  bright  up-to- 
date  English  may  attract  the  people. 
The  people  may  buy  a Polychrome 
Bible,  in  twenty  parts,  at  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  a part— and  I hope  the 
spelling  is  not  to  be  American.  But  if 
the  people,  or  any  one,  thinks  that  the 
riddle  of  Biblical  criticism  is  mastered, 
I congratulate  them,  or  him,  on  inex- 
perience of  misfortune.  It  hath  been 
my  lot,  lately,  to  read  a good  deal  of 
Biblical  criticism,  made  in  Germany. 
The  method  is  simple  and  Teutonic. 
You  have  a theory,  you  accept  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sacred  writers  as  far  as  it 
suits  your  theory,  and,  when  it  does  not 
suit,  you  say  that  the  inconvenient  pas- 
sage is  an  “interpolation.”  It  must  be, 
for,  if  not,  what  becomes  of  your 
theory?  So  you  print  the  inconvenient 
passage  in  green,  I suppose,  or  what 
not,  and  then  the  people  know  all  about 
it.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  ex- 
amples may  find  them  in  Professor 
Robertson’s  “Early  Religion  of  Israel” 
(pp.  146-148,  205).1  I know  this  game 
well!  The  Germans  have  played  it 
with  Homer  till  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a passage  in  the  Iliad  which  has 
not  been  denounced  as  an  “interpola- 
tion,” because  it  does  not  fit  somebody’s 
theory.  This  may  be  “criticism,”  but 
it  is  not  business — no,  not  if  it  is  printed 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  If  the 
people  really  “want  to  know,”  if  “the 
cry  of  the  people  is  for  more  light,”  let 
the  people  begin  by  reading  Professor 
Robertson’s  book,  where  they  will  find 
common  sense,  regard  for  evidence  and 
1 Blackwood,  1892. 


for  logic,  and  a disconcerting  sense  of 
humor.  Then  they  can  go  on  to  Stade, 
and  I hope  they  will  find  him  as  comic 
a logician  as  I do. 

A reader  who  is  not  an  Oriental 
scholar  (as  I am  none)  has  no  locus 
standi  as  a critic  of  Biblical  critics, 
where  questions  of  language  arise. 
But  when  the  Teutonic  judges  of  the 
Old  Testament  wander  into  Anthro- 
pology, as  they  often  do,  then  one 
knows  where  to  have  them.  The 
people,  of  course,  do  not  know 
where  to  have  them,  and  are 
likely  to  swallow  their  statements 
about  “Animism”  and  “Fetishism,”  and 
so  on.  For  instance,  they  dispute  as  to 
Jehovah’s  name  being 

Indo-Germanic 
Assyrian 
Babylonian 
Egyptian 
Kenite 
Canaanite. 

Is  it  “the  Indo-Germanic  root,  d^v,, ; 

or  Armenian,  Astvat; 

or  Babylonian,  Ja-Ti; 

( Joh  (Moon  God  !) 

or  Egyptian  \ or 

* Nuk  pu  nuk  (translated); 
or,  is  the  name  of  Hebrew  origin? 
“The  people  have  a right  to  know.” 
But  nobody  knows. 

This  pastime  has  long  been  played 
with  names  like  Athene  or  Artemis. 
“The  people  have  a right  to  know  the 
results  of  these  studies.”  There  are 
no  results!  Nobody  is  one  whit  the 
wiser.  Of  course  I do  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  no  Biblical  criticism. 
But  if  the  people  think  it  safe  to  swal- 
low the  variegated  theories  made  in 
Germany,  France,  England  or  America, 
the  people  are  wrong,  and  one  can  only 
say  populus  vult  decipi.  What  can  we 
make  of  criticism  when  one  leader 
(Stade)  says  that  Israel  was  never  in 
Egypt,  and  another  leader  (Wellhausen) 
says  that  Israel  was  in  Egypt?  It  is  as 
if  Principal  Rhys  vowed  that  the  En- 
glish came  from  Caithness,  or  never 
came  at  all,  While  Mr.  Freeman  main- 
tains that  the  English  came  from  the 
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continent.  The  Egyptian  bondage  was 
the  corner-stone  of  Hebrew  history. 
One  famous  critic  takes  it  away, 
another  leaves  it  standing,  and  the  peo- 
ple may  toss  up  for  it.  These  are  the 
“results”  for  which  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  yelling!  I have  actually 
observed  a critic  maintaining  that  the 
ideas  of  the  Decalogue  must  be  much 
later  than  Moses.  They  are  the  ideas 
of  the  untutored  Australian  black  fel- 
low, who'  is  certainly  not  a marvel  of 
modernite. 

This  is  not  written  in  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy,  but  in  the  interests  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  It  is  just  as 
provoking  to  see  Homer  or  Herodotus 
pulled  about  by  German  “ingenuity” 
as  to  see  the  Bible  treated  in  the  same 
way.  But  the  people  are  not  “a  holler- 
ing and  a believing”  for  a Polychrome 
Iliad.  They  let  the  criticism  of  Homer 
go  by;  they  do  not  care  for  Homer. 
For  the  Bible  they  do  care,  and  one 
can  only  repeat  “Do  not  swallow 
theories  because  they  are  German.” 
Polychrome  print  is  no  argument. 

I take  from  Professor  Robertson  an 
example  of  the  critical  method.  Amos 
the  prophet  lived,  I presume,  in  the 
eighth  century  before  our  era.  He,  ac- 
cording to  criticism,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  in  Israel.  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  problem  of  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  writing,  Amos  says  some- 
thing (ch.  v.  25).  What  he  means  “the 
people  have  a right  to  know,”  but,  as 
far  as  the  translation  goes,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  out  what  he  means.  In 
fact,  nobody  can  make  sense  of  the 
passage.  However,  some  critics  sup- 
pose it  to  imply  that  the  Israelites,  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
were  convinced  idolaters.  This  they 
accept  as  an  historical  statement  of 
fact.  But,  by  their  own  theory,  the 
affair  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
if  ever  there  was  such  an  affair  at  all, 
which  they  doubt,  occurred  some  five 
centuries  before  Amos  his  time — and 
there  was  no  writing  wherein  to  record 
the  circumstances.  Yet,  as  the  idea 
that  the  Israelites  were  steady  idol- 
aters, in  these  remote  ages,  is  pleasant 
to  the  critics,  they  decide,  first,  that 


this  is  what  Amos  means,  and,  next,  9 
that  on  this  point  Amos  is  a competent  1 
authority.  This  is  as  if  I were  to  say  I 
that  the  Venerable  Bede  was  a good  . 
authority  for  some  event  that  occurred,  j 
or  did  not  occur,  in  Kintyre  about  300 
A.D.  “It  is  somewhat  peculiar,”  says  9 
Professor  Robertson,  “to  find  writers  | 
who  tell  us  that  there  was  no  forty  9 
years’  wandering  in  the  desert  at  all,  1 
accepting  the  testimony  of  Amos  in  re-  i 
gard  to  the  religious  practices  of  a time  * 
which  he  so  precisely  defines” — that  is,  • 
the  said  apocryphal  forty  years.  The 
joke  is  that  critics  differ  even  as  to  j 
whether  Amos  is  talking  in  the  past  or  * 
the  future  tense.  The  poor  prophet  is  1 
also  supposed  to  be  speaking  both  unhis-  1 
torically  and  also  as  a good  historical 
authority  at  one  and  the  same  time.  ‘ 
We  would  all  like  to  understand  the 
Old  Testament  better  than  we  do,  but  * 
we  certainly  shall  not  understand  it  at 
all  if  we  go  blindly  after  criticism  of 
this  highly  consistent  and  logical  de- 
scription. However,  the  Polychrome 
editors  may  do  better.  What  makes  an 
Englishman  ill  is  the  obviously  Ameri- 
can advertisement  about  the  cry  of  the 
people  and  the  people’s  right  to  know 
what  nobody  knows.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  not  knowledge,  but  opinion, 
and  very  polychrome  opinion  it  is. 

No  color-box  would  contain  pigments 
enough  to  print  the  contending  opinions 
of  critics  withal,  if  one  offered  a poly- 
chrome manual  of  criticism. 

Andrew  Lang. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 

FREDERICK  TENNYSON. 

“We  Tennysons  do  not  die,”  said  Mrs. 
Jesse,  who  was  herself  close  upon 
eighty  when  she  passed  away.  A week 
ago  there  were  still  surviving  four  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  late  poet- 
laureate,  and  the  youngest  of  them  was 
in  her  eighty-first  year.  The  two  sur- 
viving males  of  this  wonderful  family 
were  Mr.  Arthur  Tennyson,  who  is 
nearly  eighty-four,  and  whose  health 
this  winter  has  been  very  disquieting, 
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and  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson,  the  eldest 
of  all,  the  Nestor  of  the  British  poets. 
Last  Saturday  he  also  died,  far  on  in 
the  course  of  his  ninety-first  year. 
Truly  a marvellous  clan,  these  Tenny- 
sons,  with  their  tall,  elastic  frames, 
emotional  temperaments  and  pertina^ 
cious  vitality! 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Clayton  Tennyson  was  named  George; 
but  he  died  in  infancy,  and  the  real 
leader  of  the  flock  was  Frederick,  born 
at  Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  so  long  ago  as 
5 June,  1807.  A few  months  later  his 
parents  moved  to  the  classic  parish  of 
Somersby,  and  Frederick  was  associ- 
ated with  the  early  achievements  of  his 
slightly  younger  brothers,  Charles  and 
Alfred.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he 
became  captain  of  the  school,  and 
thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
At  school  his  poetical  gifts  made  them- 
selves apparent.  In  March,  1827,  ap- 
peared the  volume  of  “Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,”  attributed  entirely  to 
Charles  and  Alfred  until  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  when  Frederick  confessed 
to  the  authorship  of  four  of  the  pieces, 
which  have  since  1892  borne  his  initials. 
He  was  rapidly  distinguished  at  college, 
and  in  his  first  year  won,  for  a Greek 
ode  on  the  Pyramids,  the  university 
gold  medal.  At  Cambridge  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  shy  and  proud,  con- 
versing little  with  others  and  capable 
of  singular  fits  of  violent  and  overbear- 
ing heat,  which  as  quickly  subsided. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  went  to 
Italy,  which  remained  his  home  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  long  life,  devoting 
himself  to  music  and  poetry. 

He  was  at  Milan  when  his  grand- 
father died  in  1835  and  left  Frederick  a 
substantial  estate  at  Great  Grimsby. 
Overshadowed  by  the  reputation  so 
early  made  by  his  brother  Alfred,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  cultivate  the  art  of  verse 
in  a professional  way,  but  he  continued 
to  write.  He  went  to  Corfu  to  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  his  cousin  George 
d’Eyncourt,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
high  commissioner,  and  then,  about 
1838,  he  bought  the  Villa  Torregiani  on 
the  Fiesole  road,  just  out  of  Florence, 
where  he  continued  to  live.  Here,  as 


the  present  Lord  Tennyson  tells  us,  in 
a large  hall  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
Frederick  Tennyson  “used  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  his  forty  fiddlers.”  Here,  in 
1851,  the  poet-laureate  came  to  visit 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  journey  which 
is  recorded  in  the  immortal  music  of 
“The  Daisy;”  and  here,  a year  later,  for 
several  months,  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  friendly  sym- 
pathy of  the  Brownings  which  induced 
Frederick  Tennyson,  in  1853,  to  print 
his  poems  privately  in  a very  small  edi- 
tion; and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
paid  one  of  his  very  rare  visits  to  En- 
gland for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a 
volume.  He  had  by  this  time  embraced 
spiritualism  with  much  fervor,  and  he 
remained  to  the  last  convinced  of  the 
reality  and  value  of  the  “manifesta- 
tions.” 

In  1854  there  appeared  in  London  the 
collection  of  poems  called  “Days  and 
Hours.”  It  enjoyed  a slight  success. 
Charles  Kingsley  praised  it  in  Fraser's. 
Elizabeth  Browning  wrote  to  Isa  Blag- 
den:  “I  am  glad  you  like  Frederick 
Tennyson’s  poems.  They  are  full  of 
atmospheric  poetry  and  very  melodious. 
The  poet  is  still  better  than  the  poems— 
so  truthful,  so  direct,  such  a reliable 
Christian  man.  Robert  and  I quite  love 
him.”  The  general  public  was  not 
greatly  moved  by  these  delicate  verses, 
and  the  musician  determined  to  retire 
from  the  unequal  contest  with  his  glori- 
ous brother.  He  continued  to  live  at 
Florence  until  1859,  and  then  he  retired 
still  further  from  the  world,  to  a house 
at  St.  Ewold’s,  in  Jersey,  commanding 
a fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  a gasom- 
eter which  Frederick  Tennyson  per- 
suaded himself  to  think  of  as  a Temple 
to  Vesta.  He  went  on  writing  poetry, 
but  publishing  none,  until  in  1887  the 
laureate  came  to  visit  him  in  Jersey, 
and  asked  his  veteran  brother  to  read 
him  what  he  had  composed.  He  pro- 
nounced that  these  verses  “were  organ- 
tones  echoing  among  the  mountains,” 
and  Frederick  Tennyson  was  greatly 
encouraged.  The  result  of  this  tardy 
fillip  was  that  in  1890,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  lie  published  his  second 
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book,  “The  Isles  of  Greece,”  and  in  1891 
a third,  “Daphne  and  Other  Poems.” 
In  1895  he  reissued  his  “Days  and 
Hours,”  a selection  from  the  1854  vol- 
ume, with  eleven  short  pieces  added. 
The  case  of  Frederick  Tennyson  is 
probably  unique  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture—that  of  a poet  who  remained  al- 
most entirely  silent  until  he  was  an 
octogenarian,  and  then  actively  pro- 
duced volume  after  volume. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson  was  de- 
scribed half  a century  ago,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  as  “a  dreamy,  specula- 
tive, shy  man,  moving  about  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  poetry.”  His  work  in 
verse  has  the  same  character:  it  is 
poetry  in  solution,  in  intention,  rather 
than  a product  of  poetic  art.  He  be- 
longs, as  it  is  desirable  to  remember,  not 
to  our  generation  nor  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded ours,  but  to  the  far-away  and 
now  phantasmal  race  of  poets  who  im- 
mediately followed  Shelley  and  Keats, 
to  the  race  of  Beddoes,  Wells,  Wade  and 
Horne.  It  is  with  them  that  he  must  be 
compared,  and  not  with  fierier  and  later 
spirits.  It  is  extremely  odd  to  realize 
that  Frederick  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  were  publishing  verses 
at  the  same  date.  It  is  as  surprising  as 
to  think  of  Gray  surviving  to  compete 
with  Coleridge,  or  Andrew  Marvell  with 
Pope.  These  circumstances— his  family 
connections,  his  serene  and  beautiful 
longevity,  his  romantic  lack  of  ambi- 
tion—are  what  preserve  our  interest  in 
Frederick  Tennyson,  and  forbid  that  he 
should  pass  without  a respectful  salute. 
But  his  illustrious  friend,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, when  he  read  his  unpublished 
poetry  to  her  in  1853,  formulated  the 
inevitable  sentence  in  describing  it  to 
Miss  Mitford:  “It’s  the  smell  of  a rose 
rather  than  a rose— very  sweet,  notwith- 
standing.” 


From  the  London  Times. 
THE  WARLIKE  ABYSSINIANS. 

British  political  missions  to  Abys- 
sinia, the  land  of  the  Lion  of  Judah, 
are  few  and  far  between.  But  Abys- 


sinia was  practically  a nonentity  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  until  the  pres- 
ent Negus,  Menelik,  consolidated  his 
southern  kingdom,  increased  his  forces 
and  annihilated  the  Italians  at  Adua. 
Since  then  the  point  of  view  has  con- 
siderably changed.  Abyssinia  has  ac- 
quired an  international  status,  the  sub- 
jects of  Menelik  fancy  that  they  have 
all  Europe  at  their  feet,  courtesies  were 
exchanged  between  the  Negus  and  the 
Czar,  and  finally  the  British  govern- 
ment resolved  to  send  a diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  our  warlike  African  neighbors 
in  Africa.  It  is  the  story  of  this  expe- 
dition, under  Rennell  Rodd,  which 
Count  Gleichen  narrates  in  the  very 
opportune  work,  “With  the  Mission  to 
Menelik.” 

The  ideas  prevalent  in  Europe  about 
the  country,  the  various  tribes,  their 
manners,  customs,  religious  views  and 
rites,  are  in  the  highest  degree  hazy, 
and  the  information  given  by  Count 
Gleichen  on  these  subjects  will  provoke 
and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
to  whom  most  of  it  will  prove  abso- 
lutely new  and  extremely  entertaining. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  his  expe- 
riences almost  at  the  outset:  “From 
Birja  Kaboba  the  track  lay  through 
dense  mimosa  woods,  over  perfectly 
level  plains  as  far  as  Dabass.  After 
we  had  got  about  half  way  to  the  next 
camping  place,  Gel  Dabbal,  I,  being  on 
rear-guard  duty,  noticed  that  the 
elderly  wife  of  the  head  Somali  camel- 
driver  was  lagging  terribly  behind. 
She  only  muttered,  when  I asked  her, 
through  Ismail,  what  was  the  matter, 
that  she  hadn’t  had  anything  to  eat 
that  day.  So  I gave  her  a handful  of 
biscuit  and  some  potted  meat.  The 
latter  she  rejected,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  animal,  living  in  a Christian  coun- 
try, had  not  had  its  throat  cut  in  tne 
orthodox  Mohammedan  way,  and  to 
this  I had  no  answer.  But  when,  see- 
ing that  she  was  limping  badly,  and 
that  her  very  ancient  sandals  were  al- 
most worn  through  by  the  stones  on  the 
road,  I offered  her  a mount  on  Ismail’s 
mule,  she  scowled  at  me,  and  said, 
‘Certainly  not.’  Then  I dismounted 
Ismail,  and  pressed  her  to  ride  his 
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animal,  whereupon  she  sat  down  and 
rained  a shrill  torrent  of  words  at  me. 
Abuse  I thought  it  was,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  explanations  for  the  benefit 
of  a poor  Christian,  who  did  not  know 
the  customs  of  the  country.  Her  re- 
marks were  to  the  effect  that  she  would 
be  very  much  honored  in  having  me  for 
a son-in-law,  but  unfortunately  her 
daughter  was  already  married,  and,  of 
course,  in  that  case,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  make  use  of  anything 
belonging  to  me!  Such  apparently  is 
the  strange  custom,  and  no  amount  of 
declaration  on  my  part  that  I did  not 
want  her  daughter  in  marriage  would 
persuade  her  that  she  would  be  justi- 
fied in  riding  my  mule.” 

The  arrival  of  the  mission  on  real 
Abyssinian  soil  at  Gildessa  was  fitly 
celebrated  by  the  governor,  who  turned 
out  a guard  of  a dozen  men,  armed 
with  rifles,  and  carrying  the  Abys- 
sinian flag.  The  guard  of  honor  is  de- 
scribed as  very  beautiful.  Further  de- 
tails, however,  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that  Abyssinian  ideas  of  the 
military  beautiful  differ  somewhat 
from  those  in  vogue  in  Europe.  “One 
man  wore  an  ancient  scarlet  tunic, 
which  at  one  time  must  have  adorned  a 
corporal  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers; 
another  wore  a fez,  and  no  trousers  to 
speak  of,  while  his  neighbor  sported 
Egyptian  cavalry  overalls  ‘et  prseterea 
nihil.’  ” 

The  drinks  of  the  country,  like  most 
other  things,  are  peculiar.  The  upper 
ten  thousand  indulge  in  a beverage 
called  i tej,  of  which  Ras  Makunnen  sent 
the  mission  a specimen.  Count  Gleichen 
describes  it  thus:  “ft  is  made  by  fer- 
menting honey  and  hops  and  water  to- 
gether, and  this  process  produces  a 
strange-tasting  drink,  rather  like  a bit- 
ter cider,  and  intoxicating,  distinctly. 
The  brands  of  tej  differ  according  to  the 
locality;  Ras  Makunnen’ s best  tastes  like 
sweet,  strong,  old  Madeira,  and  Mene- 
lik’s  like  still  hock,  while  the  inferior 
kinds  vary  between  bad  sherry  and  sour- 
ish water,  with  dead  bees  and  lumps  of 
wax  and  bark  and  earth  floating  in  it.” 
The  physique  of  the  Shoans,  or  Abys- 
sinians, did  not  impress  the  members  of 
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the  mission  very  favorably.  They  ex- 
pected to  find  the  type  of  native  tall, 
handsome,  athletic  and  bronze-skinned. 
“Instead  of  this  these  Shoans  were  of 
rather  low  stature,  though  sturdy,  of 
negroid  features,  but  with  straight  noses, 
and  their  skin  was  of  the  color  of  mud. 
And  instead  of  wearing  the  nice,  warm 
reds  and  browns  that  deck  the  Abys- 
sinian of  Tigre  and  Massawa,  their  only 
costume  was  a dirty  shirt — originally 
white — sometimes  covered  by  an  equally 
dirty  sheet,  or  ‘shamma,’  and  short 
trousers,  reaching  half-way  down  the 
calf,  of  the  same  dingy  hue.” 

The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  into  whose 
august  presence  the  mission  was  es- 
corted by  some  ten  thousand  soldiers,  is 
thus  described:  “He  wore  on  his  head 
the  usual  white  muslin  handkerchief, 
fastened  across  the  brow  with  ribbons  of 
pale  greenish  blue,  with  streamers  hang- 
ing down  the  back;  a purple  velvet 
cloak,  richly  ornamented  with  large 
silver  plaques  on  each  side,  was  thrown 
across  his  shoulders,  and  he  bore  on  his 
breast  and  around  his  neck  the  Orders  of 
Catherine  of  Russia  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  was  seated  on  richly  em- 
broidered cushions.  He  cordially  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Rodd,  his  powerful  and 
smallpox-pitted  face  lit  up  with  a pleas- 
ant smile  as  he  greeted  Her  Majesty’s 
Special  Envoy,  while  he  bowed  to  the 
several  members  of  the  mission,  and 
begged  us  all  to  be  seated.  ...  In  height 
he  stands  about  six  feet,  without  shoes, 
and  is  stoutly  built.  His  skin  is  very 
dark,  and  he  wears  a short  curly  beard 
and  mustache.  His  face  is  heavy  in 
cast,  but  is  redeemed  from  a positive 
plainness  by  an  extremely  pleasant  ex- 
pression and  a pair  of  most  intelligent 
eyes.  His  smile  is  very  wide,  and  shows 
an  excellent  set  of  teeth.  He  generally 
wears  a large  black  Quaker  hat,  over  a 
white  silk  handkerchief  tied  around  his 
head,  and  a black  silk  gold-embroidered 
cloak,  over  a profusion  of  white  linen 
underclothing.” 

Menelik,  with  remarkable  delicacy,  in- 
sisted on  the  members  of  the  mission 
presenting  Her  Majesty’s  gifts  to  the 
Queen  Ta'itu  in  person.  This  is  how  the 
consort  of  the  Negus  appeared  to  the 
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Europeans:  “The  queen  was  seated  on  a 
dais  surmounted  by  a white  canopy. 
She  herself  was  swathed  in  voluminous 
white  garments,  covered  with  a black 
silk  cloak,  and  was  partially  veiled,  so 
that  only  one  eye  and  part  of  the  cheek 
were  to  be  seen.  She  was  of  stately  pro- 
portions, with  small  hands  and  feet,  and 
her  skin  was  wonderfully  fair  for  an 
Abyssinian.  After  we  had  been  intro- 
duced by  her  chamberlain,  we  sat  down, 
and  the  presents  were  brought  in,  con- 
sisting of  a diamond  and  emerald  neck- 
lace, a large  silver  looking-glass  and 
some  silk  embroideries.  Her  Majesty 
showed  no  emotion  whatever  on  receiv- 
ing these  things  beyond  a slight  bow, 


but  at  once  expressed  her  acknowledg- 
ments at  being  remembered  by  the 
Queen  of  England  in  her  Jubilee  Year, 
and  asked  many  questions  regarding  her 
age  and  marvellous  activity.  . . . Queen 
T'aitu  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
woman  of  much  ability,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  king  owes  much 
of  his  success  to  her  counsels.  She  is 
now  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  is 
rather  stout  according  to  European 
ideas.  She  seldom  goes  out,  and  takes 
most  of  her  exercise  in  her  garden, 
which  she  has  brought,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Armenian  gardener,  to  a con- 
siderable state  of  perfection.” 


The  Formation  *of  Hailstones. — There 
are  so  many  unsettled  points  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  formation  of  hail- 
stones that  careful  observations  of  the 
internal  structure  of  hailstones  are  al- 
ways of  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
prove  of  assistance  in  working  out  ihe 
development-history  of  these  meteoric 
objects.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to 
note  the  following  details  which  Dr.  Alex. 
Hodgkinson  observed  in  hailstones  that 
fell  in  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  during  a 
storm  of  great  severity  on  August  5. 
The  hail  varied  in  size  from  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  downwards,  and  the 
general  shape  was  more  or  less  conical 
with  convex  bases.  As  to  the  internal 
structure,  Dr.  Hodgkinson  writes  as  fol- 
lows: “A  nucleus  of  variable  size  existed 
in  each  hailstone,  and  this  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  layer  of  clear  ice. 
In  some  of  the  larger  specimens  an  inter- 
mediate zone  of  slightly  opaque  ice  was 
seen,  but  more  transparent  than  the 
nucleus.  Under  the  microscope,  with  a 
power  of  about  twenty  diameters,  the 
structure  of  the  nucleus  was  seen  to  be 
coarsely  crystalline,  and  profusely  inter- 
spersed with  minute  air-bubbles,  re- 
minding one  forcibly  of  the  vacuoles 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  specimens 
of  quartz,  and  give  rise  to  its  opalescent 
appearance.  The  intermediate  zone, 
when  present,  was  constituted  by  the 


existence  of  similar  vacuoles,  but  far 
smaller,  and  no  crystalline  structure  was 
here  perceptible.  The  outermost  layer 
consisted  of  clear  ice,  apparently  struc- 
tureless under  the  microscope;  but  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  by  variations  in  the 
incident  light,  this  might  be  seen  to  pos- 
sess a coarsely  radiating  structure,  as  if 
composed  of  large  radiating  crystals. 
On  embedding  a hailstone  in  a piece  of 
perforated  card,  and  examining  with 
polarized  light,  there  was  no  indication 
of  tangential  and  radial  strain  in  the 
body  as  a whole.  The  outer  and  inter- 
mediate layers  were  isotropic,  but  the 
individual  crystals  of  the  nucleus  were 
distinctly  double-refractive.”— Nature. 


Conflicting  Ideals.— Apropos  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  sometimes  conflicting 
ideals  of  religion  and  gentlemanliness,  a 
lady  sends  me  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a 
friend  who  bewailed  to.  her  the  loss  of 
a somewhat  ill-bred  but  extremely 
wealthy  neighbor  who  had  been  very  lib- 
eral in  liis  help  to  her  country  charities. 
“Mr.  X is  dead,”  said  she;  “he  was  so 
good  and  kind  and  helpful  to  me  in  all 
sorts  of  ways;  he  was  so  vulgar,  poor 
dear  fellow,  Ave  could  not  know  him  in 
London;  but  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.” 
— Cornliill  Magazine. 
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From  The  Forum. 

A DEFENSIVE  OR  OFFENSIVE  POLICY? 

Congress  has  been  more  liberal  with 
our  new  navy  than  with  modern  coast 
defences;  and  this  was  wise  if  either 
was  to  be  neglected.  The  country  that 
has  an  efficient  navy  may  seek  and  de- 
stroy its  enemy  wherever  he  can  be 
found  at  a disadvantage.  The  country 
that  relies  on  coast  defences  leaves  its 
enemy  to  rove  the  seas  at  will,  and 
select  points  of  attack  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Every  student  of  military  history 
knows  the  difference  between  being  on 
the  defensive  and  on  the  offensive. 
The  advantage,  unless  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  is  with  the  assailant, 
and  this  equally  on  land  and  sea.  No 
one  knew  this  better  than  Napoleon, 
who  by  his  masterly  combinations  and 
swift  movements  made  himself  the  mas- 
ter of  Continental  Europe;  but  England 
had  a great  sea-captain,  who,  by  this 
same  strategy,  gave  his  country  domin- 
ion on  the  water,  and  thus  compassed 
the  downfall  of  the  conqueror.  Nelson 
refused  to  scatter  his  ships  for  the  pro- 
tection of  English  commerce:  he  com- 
bined them,  and  sought  and  destroyed 
the  fleets  of  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  at  the  Nile,  at  Cape  St.  Vincent 
and  at  Trafalgar.  In  a war  with 
Spain,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  naval 
strength  will  not  be  frittered  away  by 
the  attempt  to  cover  immediately  every 
port  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  but 
that  our  ships  will  be  combined,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  clamor  of  mer- 
chants and  seaports,  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  will  be  hunted,  if  need  be,  and 
destroyed.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
we  hope  to  protect  our  ports  and  our 
commerce  sufficiently,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  a speedy  close.  These  are  the 
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uses  to  which  a navy  may  be  put;  and 
these  are  the  considerations  which,  in 
recent  years,  have  moved  Congress  to 
expend  more  money  on  naval  construc- 
tion than  on  coast  defences. 

Successful  war  means  the  utilization, 
the  concentration  and  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  all  the  energies  of  a nation  to 
one  purpose— the  defeat  of  an  enemy. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  a republic  is 
therefore  at  a disadvantage  in  war— 
that  it  is  apt  to  fall  short  of  putting 
forth  its  utmost  efforts,  because  the 
sovereign  power  is  too  much  divided, 
and  popular  differences  of  opinion  are 
likely  to  mar  its  counsels  and  cripple 
its  operations.  Looking  to  our  own 
history,  this  was,  to  some  extent,  true 
of  the  war  of  1812,  which  in  its  imme- 
diate effects  was  more  disastrous,  as 
all  wars  necessarily  must  be,  to  one  sec- 
tion than  another.  So  of  the  Civil  War, 
so  far  as.  the  land  forces  of  the  Union 
were  concerned.  Mr.  Lincoln,  though 
he  doubtless  well  knew  that  the  true 
military  policy  was  to  strike  at  once, 
with  all  the  power  he  could  command, 
for  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
nevertheless  obliged  more  or  less  to 
regard  political  considerations.  He 
was  forced  to  scatter  his  forces,  to  look 
after  the  doubtful  States,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Missouri  and  Kentucky; 
and  the  border  States,  like  Ohio,  had 
to  be  watched  and  guarded.  But  on 
the  water  he  was  able  to  make,  and  did 
make,  the  wisest  possible  use  of  his 
forces.  Few  people  now  remember 
how  loud  and  how  incessant  was  the 
clamor  raised  by  the  press  and  by 
merchants  of  the  seaboard  for  more 
ships  to  be  sent  after  the  “Sumter,”  the 
“Alabama,”  and  the  “Shenandoah.” 
Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  commerce- 
destroyers  had  never  yet  decided  a war; 
that  they  could  do  much  damage,  but 
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that  this  damage,  being  covered  by  in- 
surance, was  largely  distributed 
among  the  people;  and  that  the  su- 
preme effect  of  a war  against  com- 
merce was  to  exasperate  a people 
against  their  foe.  What  he  also  knew, 
fortunately  for  the  Union,  was  that  he 
could  do  better  with  his  ships  than 
scatter  them  in  a hunt  for  the  rovers  of 
the  sea.  He  sent  a few  vessels  on  this 
mission;  but  his  fleets  he  collected  into 
squadrons,  to  blockade  the  Con- 
federacy and  shut  out  supplies,  to 
penetrate  rivers,  destroy  depots  and 
stores,  cut  off  communication  between 
Confederate  armies,  and  capture  sea- 
ports that  were  bases  of  operation. 
The  navy  of  the  United  States  thus 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  was  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  its  downfall. 

In  the  war  with  Spain,  Cuba  will  be 
the  heart  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
fighting-ships  of  Spain  will  constitute 
her  right  arm.  As  these  lines  are  writ- 
ten, it  is  rumored  that  Spain  will  make 
no  effort  to  preserve  Cuba  from  our 
clutches,  but  will  disperse  her  ships, 
and  with  these  and  with  privateers  will 
wage  a war  of  revenge  against  our 
commerce.  This  is  incredible.  It 
would  be  to  give  up  the  contest  in  ad- 
vance. Such  a course  would  be  as 
futile  as  were  the  efforts  of  French 
cruisers  and  privateers  against  En- 
glish commerce  from  1792  to  1812. 
Thousands  of  English  ships  and  En- 
glish cargoes  were  destroyed;  but  En- 
gland continued  to  prosper;  and  it  was 
England  that  finally  stood  guard  over 
Napoleon  as  his  life  blood  ebbed  away 
under  the  willows  of  St.  Helena. 

From  “ The  Fifty  Million  Appropriation  and  Its 

Lessons.”  By  Hilary  A.  Herbert. 


From  Scribner’s  Magazine. 

SPRING-TIME  AT  WELLESLEY. 

It  may  be  personal  prejudice,  but  I do 
not  think  the  spring  comes  anywhere 
else  quite  so  beautifully  as  at  Wellesley, 
unless  it  is  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
the  fall  there  is  all  the  glory  of  rich 
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autumn  coloring,  and  for  sports  one  has 
unlimited  bicycling,  and  tennis  tourna- 
ments, and  golf;  and  in  winter  the  snow 
stretches  white  and  unbroken  over  the 
hills,  and  there  is  tobogganing  and  skat- 
ing, and  hockey  in  a corner  of  the  frozen 
lake,  Which  the  Skating  Club  consider- 
ately keeps  free  of  snow.  But  it  is  in  the 
spring  that  Wellesley  impresses  the  stu- 
dent and  the  chance  visitor  as  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  lake  seems  to  wake  up  and  sparkle 
more  than  ever  and  to  turn  the  true1 
“Wellesley  blue,”  except  where  the  lily- 
pads  spot  it  white  and  green.  The  long 
stretches  of  turf  put  on  a mossy  color 
and  softness,  starred  with  a thousand 
wild  flowers,  and  the  oaks  and  elms  be- 
come masses  of  dense  foliage  that  throw 
rich,  velvety  shadows  on  the  turf,  and 
one  comes  upon  the  Farnsworth  Art 
Building,  hiding  its  beautiful  fagade  be- 
hind a rampart  of  great  trees,  like  a 
Greek  temple  lost  in  a wood.  The  dor- 
mitories look  like  pretty  country-places 
set  in  some  big  English  park,  and  here 
and  there  one  can  see  groups  of  students, 
with  their  arms  about  each  other’s  waists, 
sauntering  along  the  shaded  paths,  the 
sunshine  sifting  down  through  the  ten- 
der green  of  the  trembling  leaves  and 
making  flickering  white  polka-dots  on 
their  sombre  black  caps  and  gowns.  In 
the  college  the  windows  and  transoms  of 
the  students’  rooms  stand  wide  open  and 
the  warm  air  comes  in,  stirring  the  mus- 
lin curtains  and  beruffled  pillows  in  the 
window-seats,  and  sweeping  the  fra- 
grance of  the  great  bowlfuls  of  arbutus 
and  snow-drops  up  and  down  the  long 
corridors.  In  the  library  the  students  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  briefs  or 
theses  or  literature  papers  to  prepare  do 
not  trust  themselves  below,  where  the 
temptation  to  escape  would  be  irresist- 
ible, but  sternly  repair  to  an  upper  gal- 
lery and  barricade  themselves  in  with 
tables  and  chairs,  and  work  away  gloom- 
ily in  spite  of  the  seductive  breezes  that 
are  blowing  back  the  leaves  of  their 
note-books,  and  the  glimpses  from  the 
windows  of  the  green  campus,  and  the 
bicyclers  and  golfers  and  tennis-players 
who  are  heartlessly  parading  themselves 
over  it.  Out  on  the  lake  one  sees  small 
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boats  go  drifting  by,  while  their  occu- 
pants snatch  at  the  floating  water-lilies, 
or  one  comes  upon  a canoe  moored  in 
some  shady  nook,  while  the  studious 
owner  contentedly  sits  in  it  and  works. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  busy  and  happy, 
from  the  girls  who  are  playing  basket- 
ball or  tennis  on  the  clay  courts  behind 
Music  Hall,  to  the  conscientious  biology 
student  catching  polliwogs  in  Longfel- 
low Fountain,  or  the  botany  devotee 
gathering  the  last  flowers  for  her  her- 
barium. But  biology  and  things  of  that 
sort  become  matters  of  secondary  con- 
sideration when  spring  is  fairly  installed. 
Work  goes  on  as  usual,  perhaps  with 
Seven  more  energy  as  the  term  nears  its 
close,  but  other  things  assume  a new  and 
vital  importance.  The  undergraduate 
feels  a sudden  and  curious  affection  for 
the  senior  class,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, and  she  finds  it  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  explore  the  woods  and  to  linger 
in  the  students’  parlor  after  dinner, 
while  someone  plays  on  the  harp,  or 
)iano,  or  mandolin,  and  talk  goes  on  in 
he  corners  in  undertones.  And  at  night 
groups  of  bare-headed  girls  go  strolling 
ip  and  down  in  the  soft  air,  laughing 
md  singing  the  funny  college  songs, 
vhich,  somehow,  do  not  seem  so  funny 
vhen  one  is  singing  them  for  almost  the 
asttime;  or  they  crowd  together  on  the 
vide  piazzas  of  the  cottages  and  talk  of 
hundred  things,  and  call  to  their  neigh- 
>ors  across  the  leafy  way.  Even  the 
erious  and  high-minded  senior  suc- 
umbs  to  the  irresistibly  happy,  dolce  far 
iente  effect  of  spring  at  Wellesley,  and 
n May  Day,  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
ore  chapel,  as  an  outlet  for  her  exuber- 
nt  spirits,  it  has  been  her  long-estab- 
shed  custom  to  roll  a hoop  over  the 
ard,  level  carriage-road  in  front  of 
College  Hall.  Perhaps  the  whole  col- 
Jge-year  does  not  furnish  a more  unique 
r pleasing  sight  than  this  long  proces- 
ion  of  dignified  seniors  in  wind-blown 
ip  and  gown  tearing  madly  around 
fter  their  hoops  in  the  fresh  morning 
ir.  And  when  they  have  successfully 
)mpleted  the  circuit  of  the  oval  they  file 
tto  “the  Centre,”  and  there,  around  the 
larble,  palm-filled  basin,  they  make  a 
rcle  by  catching  hold  on  each  side  of 


the  hoops  and  sing  college  songs  until 
the  chapel-bell  rings,  and  show  them- 
selves to  be  just  what  they  are— happy 
young  girls  who  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
put  away  childish  things,  and  who  enjoy 
a frolic  tremendously,  in  spite  of  having 
studied  differential  calculus  and  moral 
philosophy  and  mathematical  astronomy. 
From  “Undergraduate  Life  at  Wellesley.”  By 
Abbe  Carter  Goodloe. 
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CHILDREN’S  IDEALS. 

A great  Herbartian  wave  sweeping 
across  the  schools  during  the  last  few 
years  has  carried  away  much  of  the 
lifeless  mechanical  drill  which  char- 
acterized the  old  education.  In  its 
place  has  been  left  the  vitalizing  in- 
fluence of  the  study  of  humanity.  Be- 
lieving that  the  contemplation  of  the 
world’s  greatest  thoughts  and  noblest 
deeds  must  result  in  arousing  kindred 
enthusiasms,  literature  and  history 
have  been  introduced  to  our  youngest 
children.  We  have  given  this  teach- 
ing a sufficient  time  to  prove  its  effi- 
cacy. Is  it  giving  our  children  lofty 
ideals?  Is  it  exalting  goodness,  wis- 
dom, strength,  truth,  patriotism?  Is,  it 
enkindling  generous  desires  to  perform 
noble  deeds? 

As  a working  basis  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems,  papers  were  col- 
lected from  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  school  children  in  answer  to  the 
following  questions:— 

‘What  person  of  whom  you  have  ever 
heard  or  read  would  you  most  like  to 
resemble?  Why?” 

Perhaps  to  us  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  historical  instruction  in  the 
lower  grades  is  the  making  of  patriots. 
At  fifteen  it  is  true  that  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  papers  consciously  empha- 
size the  love  of  country.  But  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  are  the  chosen 
ideals  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
above  ten  years  of  age.  Probably  no 
greater  variety  of  nationalities  could 
be  represented  in  an  equal  number  of 
papers  than  are  found  in  those  forming 
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the  basis  of  the  present  study;  never- 
theless, the  public  schools  have  done 
their  work.  Children  of  English,  Ger- 
man, I tali?  n,  Irish,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese parentage  have  become  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  loftiest  ideals  are 
embodied  in  our  national  heroes.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  is  the  case 
of  an  English  boy  of  thirteen,  who  last 
year  refused  to  salute  the  American 
flag  in  the  school  exercises  of  Decora- 
tion Day,  but  who,  the  following 
November,  named,  as  his  hero  of 
heroes,  Abraham  Lincoln,  “because  he 
was  trueful,  honest,  kind  and  brave. 
Indeed,  those  children  who  select  for- 
eign ideals  often  apologize,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ten-year-old  boy  who  ex- 
plains his  choice  of  Napoleon,  “He  was 
in  a great  many  more  wars  than  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln.”  This  patriotic 
spirit  is  exemplified  below:— 

Boy  of  ten:  “George  Washington,  be- 
cause he  saved  our  country.” 

Boy  of  ten:  “Colonel  Allen.  I like 
him  because  he  saved  our  country  one 
clear  morning.” 

Girl  of  eleven:  “Washington.  I wish 
to  be  good  myself  as  Washington  has 
been,  and  mostly  because  I wish  to  do 
good  for  my  country  (the  United 
States)  as  Washington  has  done.” 

Boy  of  thirteen:  “Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  he  who  proclaimed  slavery 
ended.” 

Boy  of  thirteen  (of  foreign  birth): 
“The  one  whom  I should  like  to  re- 
semble most  is  George  Washington, 
because  he  was  brave,  honest  and  truth- 
ful, and  moreover  he  freed  his  country 
without  taking  pay  for  his  valuable 
services.  He  was  also  the  one  that 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  honored 
Country  he  had  saved.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  I should  like  to  resemble 
him  most.” 

But  the  older  children  are  not  satis- 
fied with  an  ideal  who  is  great  and 
good  and  wise  and  brave;  he  must  be 
the  greatest  or  best  or  wisest  or  bravest 
of  his  kind.  He  must  excel  all  others 
in  his  chosen  line.  George  Washing- 
ton, “because  he  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  in  America;”  “John  S. 
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Johnson,  the  champion  bicycle  rider  :• 
in  the  world;”  Paderewski,  “because  he  j 
is  the  greatest  musician  in  the  world;” 
James  Corbett,  “because  he  is  the  i 
champion  fighter  in  the  world”— these  ] 
are  examples  for  this  desire  of  leader- j 
ship,  almost  as  strong  in  girls  as  in  I 
boys.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 1 
cant  features  of  this  study  is  the  in- 1 
crease  in  male  ideals  among  the  girls,  a 
A corresponding  influence  of  female  j 
ideals  is  not  shown  among  the  boys. 
Some  of  the  younger  boys  wish  to  re- ! 
semble  their  mother,  the  little  girls 
with  whom  they  play,  or  the  heroines  # 
of  romance;  but  with  one  exception  alL. 
the  ‘boys  above  ten  years  of  age  wh©  j 
select  female  ideals  mention  authors,  I 
as  in  the  case  of  a boy  of  fifteen,  who 
writes,  “I  would  like  to  be  Annie 
Laurie,1  to  be  travelling  all  around  the! 
world,  and  you  could  learn  a great  deal  q 
in  that  way  and  make  out  reports  foil 
the  examiner  and  always  be  working.’  ! 

As  many  as  sixty-seven  per  cent,  ol 
the  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  selec 
male  ideals.  To  be  sure,  there  are! 
many  who,  like  the  girls  quoted  below 
choose  the  purely  feminine  type. 

Girl  of  ten:  “I  would  most  like  to  re 
semble  Elsie  Dinsmore,  of  whom  I havi 
read  in  the  ‘Elsie  Book,’  because  she  i; 
pictured  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  it  i: 
possible  for  any  one  in  this  world  t< 
be.  She  is  pictured  as  a true,  Christiai 
woman,  arid  while  she  is  accomplishet 
and  belongs  to  the  ‘upper  ten’  of  so 
ciety,  she  does  not  neglect  her  how 
duties,  and  does  not  look  down  on  thos' 
about  her.  She  spent  much  time  ii 
charity.” 

Girl  of  fifteen:  “Agnes  Wickfield 
Because  she  was  kind,  good-natured 
gentle,  unselfish,  loving,  and  had  ver. 
good  manners.” 

Girl  of  fifteen:  “I  would  like  to  rt 
semble  the  Lady  Rowena.  Becaus 
she  was  a very  handsome  woman  o 
the  Saxon  tongue  and  everybody  at 
mired  her.” 

But,  among  the  girls  of  sixteen,  fift} 
one  per  cent,  choose  male  ideals,  an 

i The  nom  de  plume  of  a well-known  Westei 
journalist. 
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fifty  per  cent,  emphasize  as  ideal  those 
characteristics  which  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  pre- 
eminently masculine.  On  the  whole, 
nearly  as  many  girls  as  boys  find  in  the 
ipurely  virile  type  their  ideal. 

This  tendency  can  be  attributed  par- 
tially, no  doubt,  to  the  “Zeitgeist,”  but 
ilit  must  be  remembered  that  the  his- 
torical instruction  in  our  public  schools 
presents  only  male  characters,  and  that 
it  deals  almost  entirely  with  conquest 
|md  war.  It  is  more  difficult  for  the 
girl  than  for  the  boy  to  make  connec- 
tions with  the  outside  world.  This 
(shows  in  the  fact  that  at  seven  years  of 
ige  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  girls  and 
mly  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
ind  ideals  among  their  acquaintances. 
(But  the  potency  of  education  shows  in 
he  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
ivho,  at  fifteen,  find  their  ideals  in  his- 
:orical  characters,  either  past  or  con- 
emporary. 

Girl  of  twelve:  “Washington.  Be- 
cause he  went  bravely  to  war.” 

Girl  of  twelve:  “Julius  Caesar.  Be- 
?ase  of  his  bravery  and  greatness.” 

Girl  of  thirteen:  “Remenyi.  Because 
ny  name  would  become  famous  all 
>ver  the  world.” 

Girl  of  fourteen:  “Columbus.  Be- 
cause he  discovered  America,  and  his 
lame  is  wide  spread.” 

Girl  of  fourteen:  “Robinson  Crusoe. 

■ like  him  because  he  went  through 
nany  adventures.” 

Girl  of  fifteen:  “I  would  most  like  to 
■esemble  William  McKinley,  because 
ie  has  such  a strong  will,  and  what- 
‘ver  he  says  that  he  will  do  he  always 
loes.” 

Girl  of  fifteen:  “The  person  whom  I 
ihould  like  to  resemble  if  I were  a man 
s Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  was  a man 
►f  action.  The  reason  I should  like  to 
esemble  him  is  because  he  made  a 
;reat  many  dangerous  journeys  around 
he  world.” 

A girl  of  ten  writes:  “I  would  like  to 
esemble  Barbara  Fichy  (Frietchie). 
Vhy?  Because  she  was  such  a brave 
ady,  and  you  know  there  are  not  very 
nany  brave  ladies.” 

Another  girl  of  thirteen  says  frankly: 


“I  believe  that  I would  rather  resemble 
a man  than  a woman,  because  the 
deeds  of  woman,  although  sometimes 
great,  self-sacrificing  and  brave,  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  valorous  deeds  of  man.” 

In  conclusion,  we  are  able  to  distin- 
guish three  marked  types  of  children’s 
ideals.  Those  of  the  youngest  children 
must  be  good  and  kind,  with  desirable 
possessions  and  marvellous  powers.  As 
the  children  grow  older,  the  last  two 
attributes  are  supplanted  by  courage, 
freedom,  wisdom  and  truth,  while  the 
ideal  of  children  of  sixteen  must  add 
to  these  qualities  altruism,  patriotism 
and  the  ability  to  lead.  In  the  case  of 
the  girls,  however,  a divorce  is  evident 
between  the  ideals  adopted  and  the 
line  of  life  best  suited  to  the  interest 
of  the  race.  The  girl  of  to-day  de- 
mands freedom,  strength,  independ- 
ence, activity  and  recognition.  Can  we 
not  embody  them  in  the  person  of 
“brave  ladies,”  as  our  ten-year-old  girl 
expresses  it?  Surely,  among  the  “Pio- 
neers of  History,”  enough  women  have 
played  a part  brave,  strong,  patriotic 
and  wise,  so  that  material  exists  for 
commemoration.  Far  more  than  a 
“Woman’s  Bible,”  which  appeals  only 
to  the  mature,  do  we  not  need  a 
“Woman’s  History,”  which  shall  be- 
come a factor  in  increasing  this  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent,  who  desire  to 
become  wives  and  mothers— which 
shall  present  ideals  embodying  the 
most  attractive  virtues,  and  still  per- 
mitting of  a home? 

This  study  proves  that  our  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  literature  is  em- 
phasizing goodness,  truth,  wisdom, 
bravery,  patriotism  and  the  ability  to 
lead,  the  characteristics  we  most  de- 
sire in  our  children.  Ethical  instruc- 
tion, then,  in  our  best  public  schools,  is 
anything  but  lifeless  and  impotent,  as 
is  taken  for  granted  in  much  of  the 
popular  discussion.  Morality  is  incul- 
cated by  the  most  effective  method  pos- 
sible— most  effective  because  best 
adapted  to  the  child’s  demand  for  vir- 
tue embodied  in  a human  form. 

From  “ A Study  of  Children’s  Ideals.”  By  Fs- 
telle  M.  Darrali. 
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Dr.  Lavendar' s Penitent. 


From  Harper’s  Magazine. 

HR.  LAVENHAR’S  PENITENT. 

“Will  you  be  quiet,  Pleasant,  and  not 
get  out  of  the  buggy?”  Elizabeth  said. 
She  pulled  the  weight  from  under  the 
seat  and  fastened  the  catch  into  Cap- 
tain’s bit.  He  put  his  soft  nose  against 
her  wrist,  and  she  stopped,  trembling,  to 
pat  him. 

Then  she  went  up  the  path  between 
the  garden  borders:  she  and  Peter  had 
walked  along  that  path.  Oh  dear,  she 
was  beginning  to  cry!  She  could  not 
speak  to  the  minister  if  she  was  going  to 
cry.  She  had  to  wait  and  wipe  her  eyes 
and  let  the  tremor  and  swelling  of  her 
throat  subside  before  she  rang  and 
asked  if  she  might  see  Dr.  Lavendar. 

“He’s  goin’  to  have  his  dinner  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,”  Mary  said,  sourly. 
She  did  not  mean  to  have  the  rectory 
meals  delayed  by  inconsiderate  people 
arriving  at  twelve  o’clock.  “And  she’ll 
worry  the  life  out  - of  him,  anyhow,” 
Mary  reflected;  Mary  had  seen  too  many 
tragic  faces  come  to  that  door  not  to 
recognize  this  one. 

“Who’s  there?”  demanded  Dr.  Laven- 
dar from  the  study;  and  then  came  peer- 
ing out  into  the  hall,  which  was  dusky, 
because  the  vines  hung  low  over  the  lin- 
tel, letting  the  light  filter  in  green  and 
soft  across  the  threshold.  When  he  saw 
the  strange  face  he  came  forward  to 
welcome  her.  He  had  on  a flowered 
dressing-gown,  and  his  spectacles  had 
been  pushed  back  and  rested  on  his 
white  hair,  which  stood  up  very  stiff  and 
straight.  “Come  in,”  he  said,  abruptly; 
and  Mary,  feeling  herself  worsted,  re- 
tired, muttering,  to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Day  followed  the  minister  into 
the  study,  but  when  he  closed  the  door 
behind  her  and  pointed  to  a chair,  and 
said,  cheerfully,  “And  what  can  I do  for 
you,  ma’am?”  she  could  hardly  find  her 
voice  to  answer  him. 

She  was  conscious  of  a sense  of  relief 
that  the  room  did  not  look  as  it  did  the 
night  that  she  and  Peter  had  stood  up 
to  be  married.  The  furniture  had  been 
moved  about,  and  it  was  daylight  in- 
stead of  lamp-light,  and  through  the 
open  window  she  could  see  Pleasant 
hanging  over  the  dash-board  stroking 


Captain,  who  was  nibbling  at  the  grass 
by  the  path. 

“I  suppose  you  don’t  remember  me,  | 
sir?”  she  said. 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t,”  he  confessed,  j 
smiling.  “An  old  man’s  memory  isn’t 
good  for  much,  you  know.” 

She  tried  to  smile  too,  but  her  face  felt 
stiff. 

“You  married  us,  sir;  my  name  is  Day. 
Peter  Day  is  my  husband.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  reflected.  “Day?  The  i 
name  is  familiar,  but  I don’t,  recall— 
Let  me  see;  when  was  it?” 

“It’s  twelve  years  ago  next  month, 
sir,”  Elizabeth  said,  and  added  where 
she  came  from,  and,  with  a little  pride 
in  her  voice,  that  her  husband  was  well 
known  in  Upper  Chester.  “Why,  you 
must  have  heard  of  Peter  Day!”  she 
said. 

But  Dr.  Lavendar  did  not  commit  him- 
self. He  hoped  Mr.  Day  was  well.  And 
was  that  little  girl  in  the  buggy  hers? 
Had  she  other  children?  And  all  the 
while  he  looked  at  her  with  his  keen, 
twinkling  brown  eyes. 

“I  came  to  see  you,”  Elizabeth  began,  ; 
in  a wavering  voice,  “because — because 
I thought  you  would  give  me  some  ad-  ; 
vice.” 

“I  find  it’s  easier  for  me  to  give  advice 
than  for  people  to  take  it,”  he  answered, 
good-humoredly;  but  now  she  did  not 
even  try  to  smile. 

“I’m  in  great  trouble,  sir;  I — I thought 
you  were  the  only  person  who  could  help 
me.  I’ve  thought  of  coming  to  see  you 
for  the  last  year.” 

“Have  you  had  any  dinner?”  de- 
manded Dr.  Lavendar,  looking  at  her 
over  his  spectacles. 

“No;  I don’t  want  any,  sir.  I only 
want ” 

“You  want  food,”  he  declared,  nodding 
his  head;  and  called  Mary,  and  bade  her 
bring  in  dinner,  and  fetch  the  little  girl. 
“Yes,  you  must  have  some  food;  the  ad- 
vice of  one  empty  stomach  to  another 
isn’t  to  be  trusted.  Come!  you’ll  feel  bet- 
ter for  a cup  of  tea.”  Then  he  stopped 
and  put  his  veined  old  hand  on  her  arm. 
“You  haven’t  the  worst  trouble  in  the 
world,”  he  said;  “be  sure  of  that.” 

Afterwards  she  wondered  what  he 
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meant.  What  trouble  could  be  worse 
than  hers?  But  he  said  no  more  about 
trouble.  He  made  his  two  visitors  sit 
down  with  him,  and  he  listened  to  Pleas- 
ant’s chatter,  and  talked  about  his  bee- 
hives, and  promised  to  show  her  his  pre- 
cious stones,  and  let  her  give  his  shaggy 
little  dog  Danny  a crust  of  bread.  Then 
he  asked  her  whom  she  was  named  after. 

“Why,  after  mother!”  said  Pleasant, 
astonished  that  he  did  not  know. 
“Mother’s  front  name  is  Elizabeth,  but 
father  said  he  named  me  Pleasant  be- 
cause mother’s  eyes  were  pleasant,  and 
her  voice  was,  and  her  face  was,  and 
her ” 

“Pleasant,  you  must  not  talk  so  much,” 
Elizabeth  protested,  much  mortified. 
“My  husband  is  such  a kind  man,  sir,  he 
says  things  like  that,”  she  explained. 

But  Pleasant,  excited  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  occasion,  could  not  be  re- 
strained; she  was  bubbling  over  with 
information— Captain,  and  her  two  broth- 
ers, and  mother’s  garden,  and  father’s 
dog  Jim,  that  had  a grave  in  the  or- 
chard, and  a really  marble  tombstone 
that  said,  “Jim— a good  friend.”  “He 
died  before  I was  born,  so  I don’t  remem- 
ber him  very  well,”  she  said;  but  father 
had  given  mother  a new  dog,  named 
Fanny;  and  he  had  given  her,  Pleasant, 
a duck,  for  her  own,  which  hatched 
chickens.  “And  their  own  mother  can’t 
make  ’em  swim!”  Pleasant  informed  her 
hearer,  excitedly.  “Father  said  I 
mustn’t  try  and  teach  ’em  (though  I 
would  just  as  leave),  because  it  would 
worry  mother.  Would  it  worry  you, 
mother?” 

“Pleasant,  dear,  I think  you  had  bet- 
ter go  out  and  sit  in  the  buggy  now ” 

“For  fear  Captain  will  run  away?” 
suggested  Pleasant,  eagerly. 

“She  talks  a great  deal,  sir,”  Eliza- 
beth apologized.  “She’s  our  only  little 
girl,  and  I’m  afraid  we  spoil  her.” 

Perhaps  Dr.  Lavendar  had  gained 
what  he  wanted  from  the  child;  he  made 
no  protest  at  her  dismissal,  and  she  went 
frolicking  out  to  climb  up  into  the  buggy 
and  sit  in  the  sun,  chattering  to  Cap- 
tain, and  weaving  three  long  larch  twigs 
together  to  make  a wreath. 

Mrs.  Day  and  the  minister  went  back 


into  the  study.  Her  heart  was  begin- 
ning to  beat  heavily.  She  sat  down 
where  she  could  look  througn  the  open 
window  and  see  Pleasant,  and  the  light 
fell  full  on  her  pretty,  worn  face.  She 
was  rolling  up  the  corner  of  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  then  spreading  it  out 
on  her  knee  and  smoothing  it  with  shak- 
ing fingers.  She  did  not  once  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face. 

“It’s  this  way,  sir:  I wanted  to  ask 
you— I thought  I’d  come  and  ask  you, 
because  you  married  us,  and  you  are  a 
stranger  to  'us  (and  you  are  a minister)— 
oh,  I thought  I’d  ask  you  what— I must 
do!” 

Dr.  Lavendar  was  silent. 

“There’s  something  I’ve  got  on  my 
mind.  It’s  just  killing  me.  It’s  some- 
thing my  husband  don’t  know.  If  he 
wasn’t  just  the  best  husband  in  the 
world,  it  wouldn’t  kill  me  the  way  it 
does.  But  there  never  was  anybody  as 
good  as  Peter— no,  not  even  a minister  is 
any  better  than  him.  We’ve  been  mar- 
ried twelve  years,  and  I ought  to  know. 
Well,  it  ain’t  only  that  he’s  just  the  kind- 
est man  in  the  world— it’s  his  being  so 
good.  He  isn’t  like  other  men.  He 
don’t  have  the  kind  of  thoughts  they  do. 
He  don’t  understand  some  things— not 
any  more  than  Pleasant  does.  Oh,  Peter 
is  so  good— if  he  only  wasn’t  so  good!” 
She  was  red  and  then  white;  she  held 
her  shaking  lip  between  her  teeth,  and 
looked  out  at  Pleasant. 

“It  seemed  as  if  you  could  help  me  if 
I told  you;  and  yet  now  it  seems  as  if 
there  wasn’t  any  help  anywhere.” 
“There  is  help,  my  friend.” 

She  seemed  to  grasp  at  his  words. 
“Oh,  sir,  if  you’ll  tell  me  what  to  do — 
Well,  it’s  this:  you  see,  you  married 
Peter  and  me  suddenly;  he  didn’t  really 
know  anything  about  me;  he  fell  in  love 
with  me,  seeing  me  in  a play.  Well,  be- 
fore I met  Peter— that’s  what  I want  to 

tell  you ” 

“Do  not  tell  me.” 

“Don’t  tell  you?”  She  looked  at  him 
in  a bewildered  way. 

“Is  there  any  reparation  to  make?  Is 
there  anything  to  be  set  right?” 

“No,”  she  said,  with  a sob;  “oh,  no! 
nothing  can  make  it  right.” 
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“Then  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
know,  to  advise  you.  Let  us  say,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  it’s  the  worst 
thing  that  could  be.  Now,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Day,  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  dif- 
fers for  every  one  of  us.  It  might  be 
murder  for  one  person;  it  might  be  a lie 
for  another  person;  it  might  be  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  for  somebody 
else.  But  say  it’s  your  worst.  Do  you 
doubt  your  husband’s  forgiveness?” 

“I  don’t  think  he’d  even  call  it  forgive- 
ness,” she  said,  after  a pause,  twisting 
and  untwisting  the  corner  of  her  hand- 
kerchief with  trembling  fingers.  “Peter 
just— loves  me;  that’s  all.  But  it  would 
—oh,  it  would  hurt  Peter  so!” 

“You  have  a good  husband,  I am  sure 
of  that,”  he  said,  quietly.  “And  your 
question,  as  I understand  it,  is,  shall  you 
tell  him  some  grievous  fault,  committed 
before  you  knew  him?  I can  say  at 
once” — Elizabeth  looked  ghastly — “that 
you  ought  to  have  told  him  before  you 
married  him.” 

“So  I ought  to  tell  him  now?”  she  said, 
in  a whisper. 

“Do  you  want  to  tell  him?” 

“Oh,  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I would 
die  if  I didn’t,”  she  said.  “It  would  be 
such  a relief.  I think,  if  he  knew  it,  I 
could  forget  it.  I lie  awake  nights, 
thinking  and  thinking  and  thinking  how 
I can  tell  him,  till  my  mind’s  sore,  it 
seems  to  me.  I think  to  myself  that  I’ll 
tell  him  as  soon  as  he  wakes  up.”  She 
stopped,  and  swallowed  once  or  twice, 
and  pressed  her  lips  together  as  though 
to  force  back  tears.  “And  then,  again, 
I feel  as  though  I would  die  if  I told 
him.  Why,  Peter  thinks  I am  about 
perfect,  I believe.  It  sounds  foolish  to 
say  that,  but  it’s  true,  sir.  It  would  be 
like — like  I don’t  know  what — like  stab- 
bing him.  I don’t  mean  he’d  be  unkind 
to  me,  or  anything  like  that.  It  isn’t 
that  that  scares  me.  But  it  would  be 
like  putting  a knife  into  him.  But  per- 
haps that’s  part  of  my  punishment,”  she 
ended,  wretchedly. 

“Mother,”  Pleasant  called  from  the 
garden  path,  “may  I go  and  see  the  min- 
ister’s bees?” 

Dr.  Lavendar  went  to  the  window  and 
told  her  cheerfully  that  she  might. 


“But  you  must  not  touch  the  hives,  re- 
member,” he  cautioned  her. 

And  then  he  came  and  sat  down  again 
at  his  table.  He  took  off  his  spectacles 
and  put  them  into  a little  shabby  case; 
then  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
once  or  twice. 

“ ‘Part  of  your  punishment.’  You 
would  not  wish  to  escape  any  part  of  it, 
of  course?  There  is  a great  satisfaction 
in  punishment.” 

A quick  understanding  came  into  her 
face.  “I  know  what  you  mean.  I’ve 
thought  sometimes  I’d  like  to  be  a Cath- 
olic and  have  penances;  I could  beat  my- 
self to  death,  and  call  it  happiness!”  she 
ended,  passionately. 

“Yes;  you  must  not  shirk  your  pun- 
ishment,” he  said,  slowly.  “But  there’s 
one  thing  we  must  find  out:  does  your 
husband  deserve  any  punishment?” 

“Peter!”  she  cried.  “Why,  he  never 
did  anything  wrong  in  his  life!” 

“Then  have  you  any  right  to  make  him 
share  your  punishment?  You  say  that 
if  he  knew  this  old  sin  of  yours,  you 
could  forget  it;  but  would  he  forget  it? 
You  would  pay  a great  price  for  forget- 
fulness, my  dear  friend,  if  you  brought 
him  into  the  shadow  in  which  you  walk. 
Have  you  ever  thought  you  might  be 
selfish  in  not  being  willing  to  bear  this 
weight  alone?” 

“What?”  she  said,  breathlessly— “not 
tell  him?” 

“Listen,”  he  said,  with  a sudden  stern 
dignity:  he  was  the  priest,  instead  of  the 
kindly  old  man:  “you  have  sinned  long 
ago.  I don’t  know  how— I don’t  want  to 
know.  But  it  is  passed,  and  there  is  no 
reparation  to  make.  You  have  sinned, 
and  suffered  for  your  sin;  you  have 
asked  your  Heavenly  Father  to  forgive 
you,  and  He  has  forgiven  you.  But  still 
you  suffer.  Woman,  be  thankful  that 
you  can  suffer;  the  worst  trouble  in  the 
World  is  the  trouble  that  does  not  know 
God,  and  so  does  not  suffer.  Without 
such  knowledge  there  is  no  suffering. 
The  sense  of  sin  in  the  human  soul  is 
the  apprehension  of  Almighty  God. 
Your  salvation  has  drawn  nigh  unto 
you!  Now  take  your  suffering;  bear  it, 
sanctify  it,  lift  it  up;  let  it  bring  you 
nearer  to  your  Savior.  But  do  not,  do 
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not,  put  it  on  shoulders  where  it  does  not 
belong.  Do  not  stab  your  husband’s 
heart  by  weakly,  selfishly— selfishly, 
mind  you!— telling  him  of  a past  with 
which  it  is  too  late  now  for  him  to  con- 
cern himself.” 

She  drew  a long  breath.  “But  you 
don’t  know  what  it  wTas.  If  you 
knew ” 

“It  does  not  matter  what  the  sin  was. 
All  that  matters  is,  what  your  love  is.” 
“But  I am  afraid— Oh,  I am  afraid  that 
in  my  heart  I don’t  want  to  tell  him. 
Oh,  I may  be  deceiving  myself  if  I call 
it  a duty  not  to  tell  him!” 

“No,  you  are  not  deceiving  yourself. 
You  don’t  want  to  tell  him  because  it  is 
your  instinct  to  spare  him.  Perhaps, 
too,  you  have  the  instinct  to  Spare  your- 
self, in  his  eyes.  But  silence  does  not 
really  spare  you— don’t  you  know  that? 
It  only  spares  him!  Silence  is  agony  to 
you  sometimes.  Well,  then,  bear  the 
agony  for  his  sake.  Don’t  you  love  him 
enough  for  that?  You  talk  about  pen- 
ance—my  friend,  such  silence  will  be 
worse  than  any  penance  of  the  Romish 
Church!” 

She  clung  to  his  hands,  crying  now 
unrestrainedly.  “And  I am  not  to  keep 
thinking,  ‘Shall  I tell  Peter?’  I’m  not 
to  keep  thinking  I’m  deceiving  him?” 
“My  child,  you  are  not  deceiving  him. 
He  thinks  you  are  a good  woman:  you 
are.  Look  back  over  these  years  and  see 
what  wonderful  things  the  Lord  hath 
wrought  in  you.  Go  down  on  your  knees 
and  thank  Him  for  it.  Don’t  deny  it; 
don’t  be  afraid  to  own  it  to  yourself — 
that  would  be  ingratitude  to  your  Father 
in  heaven.  Instead,  thank  Him  that  you 
are  good!  And  now  listen:  I charge  you, 
bear  the  burden  of  silence,  because  you 
love  you  husband,  and  he  is  good.” 
Elizabeth  looked  at  him,  rapt,  ab- 
sorbed. “I  am  not  to  be  afraid  that  it  is 
for  my  own  wicked  fear  that  I am  not 
telling  him?  No,  it  isn’t  that,  it  isn’t 
that!  I know  it  isn’t.  For  his  sake— for 

his  sake ” 

“Yes,  for  his  sake.” 

But  he  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
Would  this  comfort  of  deliberately 
chosen  pain  be  temporary?  “Try,”  he 
said,  “and  think  that  you  stand  between 
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him  and  pain;  take  all  the  misery  your- 
self; be  glad  to  take  it.  Don’t  let  it 
reach  him.” 

“If  I think  of  it  that  way,”  she  said, 
breathlessly,  “I— I can  love  it!” 

“Think  of  it  that  way  always.” 

He  made  her  sit  down  again,  and  went 
out  to  find  Pleasant,  leaving  her  with 
the  peace  of  one  solemnly  elate  at  the 
recognition  of  the  cross  on  which  she 
must  agonize  for  the  happiness  of  some 
other  soul. 

“Suppose,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  watch- 
ing the  buggy  pulling  up  the  hill,  “sup- 
pose I hadn’t  found  her  a good  woman, 
and  a good  wife,  and  a good  mother- 
should  I have  told  her  to  hold  her 
tongue?  Well,  I’m  thankful  it  wasn’t 
that  kind  of  a question!  Lord,  I’m  glad 
Thou  hast  all  us  puzzled  people  in  Thy 
wise  keeping.  Come,  Danny,  let’s  go 
and  see  the  bees.” 

From  “ Old  Chester  Tales.  II.  Good  for  the 
Soul.”  By  Margaret  Deland. 


From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

OUR  NATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

A noted  Republican  statesman  of  our 
day,  a protectionist  though  not  of  the 
extreme  variety,  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked: “It  is  not  an  ambitious  destiny 
for  so  great  a country  as  ours  to  manu- 
facture only  what  we  can  consume  or 
produce  only  what  we  can  eat.”  But  it 
is  even  a more  pitiful  ambition  for  such 
a country  to  aim  to  seclude  itself  from 
the  world  at  large  and  to  live  a life  as 
insulated  and  independent  as  if  it  were 
the  only  country  on  the  footstool.  A 
nation  is  as  much  a member  of  a so- 
ciety as  an  individual.  Its  member- 
ship, as  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  in- 
volves duties  which  call  for  something 
more  than  mere  abstention  from  viola- 
tions of  positive  law.  The  individual 
who  should  deliberately  undertake  to 
ignore  society  and  social  obligations, 
to  mix  with  his  kind  only  under  com- 
pulsion, to  abstain  from  all  effort  to 
make  men  wiser  or  happier,  to  resist 
all  appeals  to  charity,  to  get  the  most 
possible  and  enjoy  the  most  possible 
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consistent  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
couse with  his  fellows,  would  be  uni- 
versally condemned  as  shaping  his  life 
by  a low  and  unworthy  standard.  Yet; 
what  is  true  of  the  individual  in  his  re- 
lations to  his  fellow  men  is  equally 
true  of  every  nation  in  its  relations  to 
other  nations.  In  this  matter,  we  have 
fallen  into  habits  which,  however  ex- 
cusable in  their  origin,  are  without 
present  justification.  Does  a foreign 
question  or  controversy  present  itself, 
appealing  however  forcibly  to  our  sym- 
pathies or  sense  of  right— what  hap- 
pens the  moment  it  is  suggested  that 
the  United  States  should  seriously  par- 
ticipate in  its  settlement?  A shiver 
runs  through  all  the  ranks  of  capital 
lest  the  uninterrupted  course  of  money- 
making be  interfered  with;  the  cry  of 
“Jingo!”  comes  up  in  various  quarters; 
advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  make 
themselves  heard  from  innumerable 
pulpits  and  rostrums.;  while  practical 
politicians  invoke  the  doctrine  of  the 
Farewell  Address  as  an  absolute  bar  to 
all  positive  action.  The  upshot  is  more 
or  less  explosions  of  sympathy  or  antip- 
athy at  more  or  less  public  meetings, 
and,  if  the  case  is  a very  strong  one,  a 
more  or  less  tardy  tender  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  “moral  support.”  Is 
that  a creditable  part  for  a great  nation 
to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  world? 
The  pioneer  in  the  wilderness,  with  a 
roof  to  build  over  his  head  and  a patch 
of  ground  to  cultivate  and  wife  and 
children  to  provide  for  and  secure 
against  savage  beasts  and  yet  more 
savage  men,  finds  in  the  great  law  of 
self-preservation  ample  excuse  for  not 
expending  either  his  feelings  or  his 
energies  upon  the  joys  or  the  sorrows 
of  his  neighbors.  But  surely  he  is  no 
pattern  for  the  modern  millionaire,  who 
can  sell  nine-tenths  of  all  he  has  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  yet  not  miss  a 
single  comfort  or  luxury  of  life.  This 
country  was  once  the  pioneer  and  is 
now  the  millionaire.  It  behooves  it  to 
recognize  the  changed  conditions  and 
to  realize  its  great  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  It  behooves  it  to 
accept  the  commanding  position  be- 
longing to  it,  with  all  its  advantages 


on  the  one  hand  and  all  its  burdens  ou 
the  other.  It  is  not  enough  for  it  to 
vaunt  its  greatness  and  superiority  and 
to  call  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
admire  and  be  duly  impressed.  Posing 
before  less  favored  peoples  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  superiority  of  American 
institutions  may  be  justified  and  may 
have  its  uses.  But  posing  alone  is  like 
answering  the  appeal  of  a mendicant 
by  bidding  him  admire  your  own  sleek- 
ness, your  own  fine  clothes  and  hand- 
some house  and  your  generally  com- 
fortable and  prosperous  condition. 
He  possibly  should  do  that  and  be 
grateful  for  the  spectacle,  but  what  he 
really  asks  and  needs  is  a helping  hand. 
The  mission  of  this  country,  if  it  has 
one,  as  I verily  believe  it  has,  is  not 
merely  to  pose  but  to  act— and,  while 
always  governing  itself  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  common  sense,  and  mak- 
ing its  own  special  interests  the  first 
and  paramount  objects  of  its  care,  to 
forego  no  fitting  opportunity  to  further 
the  progress  of  civilization  practically 
as  well  as  theoretically,  by  timely 
deeds  as  well  as  by  eloquent  words. 
There  is  such  a thing  for  a nation  as  a 
“splendid  isolation”— as  when  for  a 
worthy  cause,  for  its  own  independ- 
ence or  dignity  or  vital  interests,  it  un- 
shrinkingly opposes  itself  to  a hostile 
world.  But  isolation  that  is  nothing 
but  a shirking  of  the  responsibilities  of 
high  place  and  great  power  is  simply 
ignominious. 

From  “International  Isolation  of  the  United 
States.”  By  Richard  Olney. 


From  Lippincott’s  Magazine. 
BUSINESS  OR  THE  HOME  FOR  WOMAN? 

My  chief  reason  for  believing  that  the 
average  woman  is  better  off  not  to  enter 
the  labor  market  as  a direct  wage-earner 
is  that,  as  things  stand  now,  and  have 
stood  for  thousands  of  years,  she  has  an 
income  as  an  indirect  wage-earner  as- 
sured to  her  by  marriage:  in  other  words, 
matrimony  is  a profession  for  which,  by 
nature,  tradition  and  education,  she  is 
better  fitted  than  for  any  other.  The 
centuries  have  moulded  her  to  that  end, 
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just  as,  by  the  cultivation  of  such  intel- 
lectual habits  as  accuracy  and  applica- 
tion, they  have  moulded  the  average 
man  to  the  purposes  of  direct  wage- 
earning. 

Matrimony  is  for  woman  a lucrative 
profession— the  most  lucrative,  in  fact; 
for  I know  of  no  other  way  in  which  she 
can  earn  so  much  money.  Under  the  pres- 
ent regime  only  exceptional  women  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances  earn  three 
thousand  dollars  a year;  but  I venture  to 
say  that  there  are  in  the  city  in  which  I 
write  at  least  one  hundred  women  who 
annually  have  the  spending,  the  control 
or  the  enjoyment  of  that  sum — not  be- 
cause they  are  the  superiors  in  native 
ability  or  mental  equipment  or  moral 
endowments  of  what  are  termed  self- 
supporting  women,  but  because  they 
have  been  tolerably  fortunate  in  follow- 
ing woman’s  natural  trade  of  matri- 
mony. 

But  money,  you  say,  is  a sordid  cri- 
terion by  which  to  rate  the  advantages 
of  marriage.  So  it  is,  and  I do  it  only  to 
prove  that  my  estimate  of  marriage  as 
the  natural  and  proper  means  of 
woman’s  support  is  based  neither  upon 
sentiment  nor  upon  convention,  but  upon 
actuality,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with 
my  belief  that  woman  finds  her  noblest 
and  highest  development  in  the  married 
state.  But,  aside  from  all  the  riches  of 
affection  and  sentiment  that  are  indis- 
solubly connected  with  the  marriage 
bond  (over  which  I must  pass  as  foreign 
to  my  subject),  there  is  the  respect  at- 
taching to  the  married  state  for  woman 
which  attaches  to  no  other  calling  she 
can  follow.  So  distinctly  is  this  recog- 
nized that  there  never  has  been  a civil- 
ized nation — Greece  excepted — in  which, 
theoretically,  at  least,  a noble  position 
has  not  been  accorded  to  the  married 
woman  in  the  family  and  in  society. 
This  is  the  case  in  America  to-day,  in 
spite  of  what  looks  like  a widespread 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  both  men 
and  women  to  marry. 

The  usage  of  centuries  has  confirmed 
woman  in  the  rights,  duties  and  preroga- 
tives of  this  position;  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  maintain  her  in  it.  Indeed,  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  she  has  more 


than  justice  done  her— in  New  York,  for 
instance,  where  the  married  woman’s 
control  of  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
property  exceeds  his  control  over  her 
property  or  his  own. 

I have  tried  to  make  plain  why  I be- 
lieve that  the  woman  of  average  powers 
and  average  aspirations  will,  with  ordi- 
nary luck,  do  better  for  herself  finan- 
cially, socially  and  legally  by  remaining 
an  indirect  wage-earner  through  mar- 
riage than  by  entering  the  labor  market 
as  a direct  wage-earner;  and  again  I say 
that  I see  no  good  reason  why  she  should 
give  up  a certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  a 
safe  monopoly  for  a doubtful  investment, 
and  a line  of  activity  in  which  she  has 
attained  unique  skill  for  one  in  which 
she  must  long  remain  but  an  indifferent 
workman. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  while  the 
majority  of  women  have  always  viewed 
matrimony  with  favor  (or,  at  least,  have 
always  acted  as  if  they  did),  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a steadily  increasing 
minority  have  taken  an  opposite  view  of 
the  matter.  In  comparing  different 
classes  of  girls  we  find  that,  while  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor  go  on  marrying 
iabout  as  they  did  formerly,  there  is  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  In  many  localities  there 
are  not  as  many  men  as  women.  Again, 
there  is  a decided  tendency  in  America 
to  separate  men  and  women  socially,  so 
that  many  a woman  never  receives  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a man  whose 
education  or  social  position  makes  him 
her  equal.  Still  further,  with  the  indus- 
trial independence  of  woman  has  come 
a social  independence,  which  has  be- 
gotten not  only  a repugnance  for  the 
domestic  duties  and  relations  natural  to 
her,  but  also  a restless  desire  to  substi- 
tute for  them  new  activities  and  powers. 
Marriage  no  longer  satisfies;  women  are 
no  longer  content  to  stay  at  home,  but 
clamor  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  earn 
money  and  be  independent.  They  want 
to  “do  something,”  they  say;  but  they 
seem  to  think  that  helping  to  rear  a fam- 
ily and  make  home  pleasant  is  not  “do- 
ing something,”  while  drawing  a salary 
once  a month  is  “doing  something.” 
Doubtless  our  increasing  luxury  and 
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worldliness  have  something  of  this  to 
answer  for.  The  family  income  which 
was  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  wife  in 
her  young  days,  and  has  sufficed  to  bring 
up  the  family,  cannot  give  the  grown-up 
daughter  all  she  wants  in  the  way  of 
dress  and  amusement,  so  she  begins  to 
“do  something.”  Old-fashioned  men  are 
slow  to  see  that  women  nowadays  re- 
quire something  more  for  their  happi- 
ness than  food  and  clothing;  that  the  old 
order  by  which  a girl  said  to  her  father, 
“Father,  please  give  me  money  to  get 
myself  a new  pair  of  slippers  with,”  or, 
“Father,  you  haven’t  given  me  my 
money  for  the  contribution-box,”  has 
ceased  to  answer.  Many  a girl  becomes 
a self-supporter  as  much  because  she 
finds  this  sort  of  dependence  galling  as 
from  a desire  for  more  money.  Indeed, 
after  the  grades  of  labor  are  passed  into 
which  women  are  pressed  by  sheer  ne- 
cessity, there  remains  a broad  belt  of 
varied  activities  followed  by  women 
whose  impulse  in  working  is  senti- 
mental revolt  against  the  old  order 
rather  than  any  real  financial  need. 

When  the  New  Woman  wants  to  “do 
something,”  what  she  really  means  is 
that  she  wishes  to  exchange  her  old,  in- 
definite, heterogeneous  duties  for  the 
definite  duties  in  which  she  sees  the 
majority  of  the  men  about  her  engaged. 

I said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  I thought  women  bettered  them- 
selves financially,  legally  and  socially  by 
becoming  indirect  wage-earners  through 
marriage  rather  than  direct  wage-earn- 
ers in  the  world  of  business.  I should 
like  to  add — and,  if  you  have  followed 
me  with  anything  like  sympathy,  you 
will  agree  with  me— that  a woman  also 
betters  herself  in  point  of  happiness. 
Each  career  has  its  trials,  its  pains;  but 
I believe  that  the  conditions  of  most 
married  women’s  lives  bring  to  them 
more  of  the  things  that  satisfy  a 
woman’s  deepest,  truest  nature  than  a 
business  .life  brings  to  a self-supporting 
woman. 

The  displacement  of  labor  caused  by 
the  overstocking  of  the  labor  market 
with  women  help,  while  it  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 


female  wage-earner,  has  acted  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  earning  capacity  of  men. 
Sometimes  their  wages  are  cut  because 
•of  the  competition  of  women;  sometimes 
they  are  displaced  altogether  by  women. 
The  young  man  who  should  marry  and 
become  the  head  of  a family  finds  him- 
self displaced  at  the  counter  or  in  the 
office  by  a young  woman  who  may  be 
obliged  to  struggle  single-handed  with 
poverty  for  years  because  the  man  who 
is  her  social  mate  cannot  afford  to  marry 
her.  You  can  see  what  a loss  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  the 
core  of  which  is  the  family.  You  can 
also  see,  when  large  numbers  of  women 
succeed  in  ousting  men  from  a line  of 
occupation,  how  much  suffering  might 
be  entailed  on  the  displaced  men  and 
their  families.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  woman  would  compete  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  man,  so 
that  wages  were  equally  divided,  the 
labor  troubles  that  must  result  would 
assume  the  proportions  of  a public 
calamity.  A man  would  not  then  con- 
tinue to  earn  say  fifteen  dollars  a week, 
while  his  wife  earned  a like  amount;  he 
would  earn  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
and  she  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Not  only  would  the  family  be  no  richer 
in  consequence  of  the  successful  compe- 
tition of  the  wife  with  the  husband,  but 
it  would  be  unspeakably  poorer,  because 
that  competition  would  withdraw  from 
the  home  its  greatest  source  of  well- 
being—I mean  the  mother.  How  detri- 
mentally would  such  an  arrangement 
react  upon  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children!  How  it  would  sap 
the  ideality  of  life,  not  only  within  the 
four  walls  of  each  home,  but  throughout 
the  community  and  the  nation! 

I hold  the  smallness  of  wages  and  the 
hardships  of  competition  that  women 
are  forced  to  endure  a blessed  safeguard 
to  civilization,  and  to  woman  herself. 
The  world  could  spare  its  money  more 
easily  than  it  could  spare  its  love  and 
romance,  its  tender  relations,  its  beauty, 
and  the  grace  and  loveliness  brought  to 
it  by  the  spiritual  influence  of  good 
women. 

From  “Woman’s  Work  and  Wages.”  By  Eleanor 

Whiting. 
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AT  THE  GATEWAY  OF  THIBET. 

The  valley  contracted;  we  were  now 
opposite  the  spot  where  the  precipice  had 
barred  our  further  advance  on  the  right 
bank.  Here  on  the  left  things  were  not 
much  better.  The  river  had  hollowed 
out  the  under-cliff,  and  for  some  distance 
the  way  was  a mere  wooden  gallery 
clinging  to  the  overhanging  bluff.  The 
face  of  the  rock  above  us  was  cut  with 
large  Thibetan  inscriptions,  the  burden 
of  which  was  always  the  same  prayer 
found  for  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
west  to  east  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Suppliants. 

We  approached  Tsekou,  and  were  al- 
ready within  sight  of  the  white  houses  of 
the  mission,  whence  a man  came  to 
escort  us  to  the  bridge  of  Tsedjrong,  as 
that  of  the  missionaries  had  been  cut; 
and  here  Father  SouliS  was  waiting  to 
welcome  us.  The  two  cables  composing 
the  bridge  were  fairly  taut,  and,  the 
leather  slings  having  been  adjusted 
round  myself  and  another,  away  we 
went  with  a swoop.  As  I looked  down 
at  the  water  all  fear  of  giddiness  van- 
ished. The  other  side  was  reached  with 
the  impetus  of  the  descent,  and  the 
shock  broken  by  a band  held  by  two 
men.  The  mules  were  soon  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner.  At  every  crossing 
the  running  line  is  greased,  but  even 
with  this  precaution  the  cords  wear  out 
quickly.  When  a new  connection  has  to 
be  established,  it  is  done  by  a light  line 
attached  to  an  arrow,  the  stream  being 
dangerously  strong  for  boats.  On  the 
right  bank  we  were  met  by  Father 
Dubernard,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Thibet  mission.  In  twenty-eight  years 
this  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  he 
has  seen  European  travellers;  the  first 
was  the  Englishman  Cooper.  The 
reader  may  imagine  what  mutual  pleas- 
ure our  meeting  therefore  gave. 

A ten  minutes’  mule  ride,  and  we  were 
in  Tsekou.  We  had  accomplished  the 
exploration  of  the  Chinese  Mekong;  we 
had  verified  the  routes  of  Cooper,  Gill 
and  the  missionaries  of  Thibet,  as  well 
as  those  of  Gamier  and  the  Pavie  Mis- 
sion. After  the  grand  works  of  Rochill 


and  of  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  there  only  re- 
mains an  expedition  into  the  Degue  to 
complete  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  great  Indo-Chinese  artery, 
the  French  river.  With  Tsekou  we  had 
attained  the  northern  apex  of  our  enter- 
prise; henceforward  we  should  be  home- 
ward bound.  But  first  to  rest,  to  talk 
with  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  re- 
organize our  forces  while  stopping  a 
space  in  the  gateway  of  Thibet. 

A two-storied  house,  with  a roof  of 
Chinese  tiles,  a terrace  and  a chapel 
sixty-five  feet  high,  with  triple  gables, 
ornamented  with  Chinese  designs  and 
lattice  woodwork,  formed  the  exterior  ot 
the  mission.  The  fathers  were  justly 
proud  of  their  chapel;  it  was,  indeed, 
wonderful  to  find  such  an  edifice  here. 
It  had  taken  three  years  to  build,  with 
the  services  of  Minchia  journeymen 
from  Kien-tchouan,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Blue  River,  and  with  local  materials. 

We  had  for  outlook  in  rear  of  the 
chapel  the  stony  ridge  ill-covered  with 
brushwood  that  linked  the  right  bank 
of  the  torrent  of  Tsekou  to  the  Mekong. 
Above  and  beyond,  the  mountains,  with 
their  uniform  covering  of  rigid  pines, 
rose  to  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
river.  Immediately  behind  Tsekou,  hills 
were  piled  upon  hills  until  the  horizon 
was  shut  in  on  all  sides,  and  we  seemed 
to  be  enclosed  within  a little  world 
apart.  The  eye  sought  its  only  outlet  to 
the  north,  where  the  Mekong  had  forced 
for  itself  a narrow  passage  at  the  base  of 
a high  mountain  which  occasionally 
emerged  from  its  usual  canopy  of  clouds, 
and  displayed  a rocky  summit  patched 
with  snow.  It  bore  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage beneath  its  shoulder,  Loukou. 

The  concession  of  the  Fathers  was  of 
considerable  extent,  and  reached  the  top 
of  the  chain  that  separated  the  Mekong 
from  the  Salwen  basin,  embracing  in  its 
area  numerous  villages  echeloned  at 
various  heights,  from  which  on  Sunday 
a congregation  of  nearly  three  hundred 
Christians  descended  to  mass.  Father 
Dubernard  has  collected  the  debris  of 
several  mission  stations,  and  has  become 
the  rallying-point  for  those  believers 
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whom  persecution  has  driven  to  the 
refuge  of  this  agricultural  community 
which  he  has  founded.  As  I marked  his 
administration  of  his  subjects,  his  help 
for  the  unfortunate,  his  care  of  the  sick, 
and  saw  him  supervising  the  harvest, 
laying  by  food  for  the  improvident,  and 
giving  instruction  to  the  young,  he 
seemed  to  me  to  resemble  some  benefi- 
cent over-lord  of  the  Middle  Ages;  or, 
rather,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word, 
from  which  no  reader  need  shrink,  to  be 
a true  socialist.  For  is  not  he  the  per- 
fect socialist  who  lives  the  life  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  their  prosperity  rich,  and  in  their 
poverty  poor?  who  shares  their  joys  as 
well  as  their  sorrows,  and  enters  into  all 
their  fears?  Here  we  had  before  us  a 
picture  of  ancient  Christian  communism; 
and  if,  during  the  period  of  our  sojourn 
in  Tsekou,  we  were  strongly  impressed 
by  the  cordial  co-operation  between  the 
pastor  and  his  flock,  if  we  marvelled  at 
the  mutual  trust  and  amity  that  each  re- 
posed in  the  other,  this  state  could  only 
be  attributable  to  the  existence  of  a 
common  bond,  the  sustaining  power  of 
one  thought— the  Christian  faith.  -Char- 
ity has  smoothed  the  roughnesses,  and 
“the  cradle  song  of  human  misery”  has 
lulled  its  children  into  forgetfulness  by 
showing  to  every  one  the  ideal  of  an 
earthly  life.  Father  Dubernard  was 
venerated  throughout  the  country-side, 
and  looked  up  to,  at  once  for  his  wisdom 
and  care,  as  the  benefactor  of  the  land. 
His  reputation  for  healing  power  was 
wide-spread.  When  smallpox  ravaged 
the  district,  he  vaccinated  more  than 
nine  thousand  persons;  and  he  told  me 
with  what  success  he  had  combated  the 
prevalence  of  goitre  by  treating  those 
afflicted  with  iodide  of  potassium.  And 
yet,  nothwithstanding  all  the  good  that 
has  been  wrought  by  the  mission,  there 
is  perhaps  none  that  has  suffered  fiercer 
persecution. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter 
here  into  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
Thibet  missionaries,  so  ably  set  forth  by 
Father  Desgodins  in  his  book.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  demands  of  our  minister 
at  Pekin  for  justice  to  be  done  to  the 
Fathers  have  been  of  as  little  effect  as 
the  promises  extorted  from  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen.  The  edicts  of  Pekin  are  disre- 


garded on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong. 
The  authorities  at  Ou'isi  refused  to 
recognize  the  re-issue  by  China  in  1894 
of  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin 
that  sanctioned  the  acquisition  by  the 
missionaries  of  houses  and  land  in  any 
part  of  China  by  private  negotiation 
without  the  interference  of  the  local 
magnates.  The  mission  at  AtentsS  was 
not  allowed  to  be  rebuilt.  In  that  same 
towTn  lay  some  chests,  containing  relig- 
ious ornaments  and  effects,  stolen  eight 
years  before  from  the  Fathers.  There 
had  originally  been  thirty  boxes,  but  the 
previous  mandarin  of  Ouisi  had  declared 
that  there  were  no  more  than  seventeen. 
The  present  number  admitted  was  nine- 
teen, which  caused  the  Father  dryly  to 
ask  if  they  had  bred  in  captivity.  Al- 
ways and  everywhere  the  same  Chinese 
deceit. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Tsekou  was 
the  pagan  village  of  Tsedjrong.  The 
besse,  or  chief  man,  of  this  place  was  an 
implacable  foe  to  the  mission.  It  was  he 
who,  in  1887,  had  menaced  the  Fathers 
with  vengeance  if  they  did  not  clear  out 
in  two  days.  He  it  was  who  had  cut 
their  rope  bridge,  and,  while  outwardly 
obsequious  in  their  presence,  had  never 
ceased  to  annoy  them  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  To  all  of  which  ill-will  they 
had  replied  by  advancing  him  grain 
wherewith  to  pay  his  tribute,  and  so 
avoid  being  clapped  into  gaol  at  Ouisi. 

While  we  were  at  Tsekou  a Christian 
came  down  one  morning  from  the 
mountains,  and  reported  that  three 
Lamas  of  the  Lamaserai  of  Honpou 
(Gueloupas)  had  come  by  night,  under 
pretext  of  recovering  a debt,  and  had 
killed  his  pigs,  beaten  his  wife  and  car- 
ried off  his  daughter.  It  is  a dangerous 
thing  to  profess  the  religion  of  France  at 
the  portals  of  Thibet.  Yet,  despite  the 
obstacles  they  encounter,  their  incessant 
anxieties,  and  the  persecution  of  which 
they  are  the  object,  the  Fathers,  posted 
like  sentinels  along  the  line  of  the 
Mekong,  await,  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience, constancy  and  alertness,  the  day 
when  they  shall  be  admitted  into  Thibet 
to  carry  the  banner  of  Christian  religion 
forward  to  victory.  We  could  not  re- 
press our  admiration  when  they  spoke  of 
Thibet  as  of  a promised  land  with  an 
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ardent  zeal  as  unquenched  at  fifty,  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  tribulation,  as  at 
thirty.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  may 
be,  must  needs  honor  these  soldiers  of 
the  faith,  whose  life  is  made  up  of  self- 
devotion  and  perseverance. 

The  natives  have  a dressing  for 
wounds  made  of  a composition  of  hen- 
bane, tobacco  and  elder  leaves  boiled  and 
put  in  oil.  The  fumes  of  henbane  seeds 
laid  on  red-hot  coals  are  inhaled  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache.  But  if  they  avail 
themselves  of  plants  that  cure,  they  are 
no  less  apt  in  the  use  of  those  that  kill. 
“Poisoner”  is  an  attractive  name  on 
which  to  levy  blackmail,  and  everyone  so 
charged  must  forthwith  purge  his  accu- 
sation with  a bribe.  They  pretend, 
moreover,  that  a deadly  charm  resides  in 
a certain  snake,  which  empowers  it  to 
change  its  shape  and  drop  its  venom  in 
the  cup.  Father  Dubernard  instanced 
several  cases  where  persons,  chiefly 
women,  had  made  full  confession  of  the 
art  with  the  persuasion  of  a little  burn- 
ing wax  dropped  on  their  shoulders. 
Under  the  circumstances  one  is  not  sur- 
prised. 

Similarly,  the  judgment  of  heaven  is 
commonly  invoked  in  the  following  way : 
Two  pebbles,  one  black  and  the  other 
white,  are  dropped  into  a bowl  of  boil- 
ing oil.  If  the  accused  can  pick  out  the 
white  one,  he  is  innocent;  but  should  he 
either  shrink  from  the  ordeal  or  draw 
the  black,  his  guilt  is  established. 

In  all  our  conversations  with  the 
fathers,  Thibet  and  the  Thibetans  natu- 
rally occupied  a foremost  place.  More 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world  are 
these  latter  dominated  by  religious  sen- 
timent. From  the  piles  of  prayer-in- 
scribed stones  that  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn  of  the  road;  from  their  constant  de- 
votions in  halt  or  on  march,  when  the 
very  winds  and  waters  are  made  their 
intercessors,  and  no  river  can  be  forded 
without  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
forehead;  from  their  innate  cult  of  the 
unseen  and  the  marvellous,  every  event 
and  condition  is  to  them  an  occasion  for 
superstition;  while  there  exists  not  a 
peril  which  may  not  be  averted  by  some 
practice,  to  their  apprehension  infallible, 
which  has  for  its  origin  a belief  in  the 
supernatural. 


By  their  own  popularly  received 
legend  they  are  the  offspring  of  a she- 
devil  and  an  ape. 

They  maintain  that  sorcerers  alight 
from  the  empyrean  (as  the  Richis  de- 
scend from  the  Himalayas  at  the  birth 
of  Buddha),  and  tell  a tale  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  to  prove  his  power  of  flight 
threw  himself  from  a lofty  rock.  That 
this  guileless  person  was  dashed  to 
pieces  is  regarded  as  a mere  mischance. 
Within  the  Lamaserais  astounding  deeds 
are  credited  to  their  votaries.  They  open 
their  stomachs  and  readjust  their  intes- 
tines without  a scar  remaining;  they 
walk  barefoot  upon  the  sword’s  edge, 
and  feel  no  inconvenience;  the  living 
Buddha  of  Tchamoutong  heaps  up  water 
drops  with  his  hand  as  one  might  ice 
morsels.  And  they  of  Tsekou  have  be- 
held these  things. 

One  remembers  that  Father  Hue 
brought  back  similar  stories,  and  was 
taxed  with  credulity.  And  yet  from  fear 
of  seeming  untrustworthy  he  only  re- 
lated a tithe  of  what  he  saw.  To  corrob- 
orate either  his  experiences  or  the  tales 
affirmed  to  me  personally  would  require 
a protracted  sojourn  in  the  midst  of  the 
Lamas  themselves,  leading  their  life  and 
sharing  their  ceremonies.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they 
can,  by  the  aid  of  forces  little  known  to 
us,  but  yet  consistent  with  nature,  pro- 
duce manifestations  which  analogy  with 
phenomena  observed  in  divers  other 
times  and  places  might  render  worthy  of 
consideration;  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  levitation.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
to  dismiss  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders 
the  remarks  of  one  or  even  several  trav- 
ellers; but  it  might  be  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  others  before  ourselves 
have  been  able  to  recognize  a power  sim- 
ilar to  that  outlined  by  recent  investiga- 
tions, and  have  turned  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  religious  prestige.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Lamas,  whether  sincere  or 
the  reverse,  have  not  been  above  using 
deception.  The  liantay  of  Lhaga  re- 
vealed to  the  Fathers  a ceremonial  trick 
of  theirs.  He  told  them  with  true  Chi- 
nese scepticism  that  at  the  installation 
of  the  Tale  Lama,  before  the  public 
seance  at  which  the  newly  elect  has  to 
pick  out  from  a variety  of  objects  ex- 
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posed  upon  a board  those  that  belonged 
to  him  in  a previous  state  of  existence, 
there  is  a private  rehearsal  to  coach  him 
in  his  part. 

As  is  well-known,  the  sects  of  the 
Lamas  are  numerous.  The  most  an- 
cient, as  well  as  the  most  moral,  is  that 
of  the  Peun-Bo  (Red  Hats),  within  the 
sphere  of  whose  influence  every  head  of 
a family  is  Peun-Bo.  Their  books  are. 
very  fine,  and  their  principal  divinity  is 
the  Nan-la-kerbo  (white  god  of  the  sky). 
When  the  Lamas  shave  their  heads  they 
carefully  preserve  the  hair  and  hide  it 
in  a hole  in  the  wall;  if  they  were  to  lose 
it  a great  evil  would  overtake  them. 
Some  have  wigs,  which  they  put  on  as  a 
disguise  when  they  wish  to  gad  about  in 
the  evening. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Thibetan  customs 
of  this  region: — 

A visitor  is  not  allowed  to  cross  the 
threshold  till  a pipe  has  been  smoked 
outside,  and  the  new-comer  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  free  from  disease. 

Blood  brotherhood  in  Thibet  is  ce- 
mented by  blending  and  then  drinking 
the  blood  of  the  contracting  parties;  but 
after  this  mutual  pledge  all  things  are 
not  held  in  common  as  in  Madagascar. 

When  any  beasts  are  lost  a wand  is 
with  much  ceremony  held  upright  on  the 
ground;  its  fall  indicates  the  direction  to 
be  taken  in  the  search. 

In  neighborhoods  where  there  are 
many  panthers,  the  Thibetans  burn 
scented  sticks  in  a chafing-dish  under 
their  animals;  this  renders  them  safe 
from  all  attack. 

In  case  of  an  unpaid  debt  where  the 
creditor  has  no  proofs,  he  should  seek  to 
place  his  hands  upon  a child  of  the 
debtor.  By  this  process  a terrific  male- 
diction is  conferred  on  the  defaulter. 

Should  a rich  man  fall  sick  and  fail  of 
a cure,  he  procures  a consenting  pauper, 
dresses  him  in  his  own  finery,  gives  him 
his  arms,  and  turns  him  adrift,  in  the 
hope  that  the  evil  spirit,  hoodwinked  by 
the  disguise,  will  transfer  his  attentions, 
and  torment  him  no  more.  But  if  no 
willing  scapegoat  can  be  found  even  for 
such  a tempting  bribe,  a straw  manikin 
may  be  decked  in  a similar  fashion,  and 
left  outside.  The  clothes  generally  dis- 
appear, if  not  the  disease. 


Rich  folk,  when  they  have  attained  a 
certain  age,  hold  their  own  funeral  ob- 
sequies in  advance  with  feasting  and 
prayers  for  a good  end. 

When  the  Thibetans  have  to  defer  the 
burial  of  their  dead  for  any  length  of  j 
time,  they  place  the  corpse  in  a doubled- 
up  attitude,  with  the  head  between  the 
knees  and  the  back  broken.  It  is  curi-  1 
ous  that  most  of  the  mummies  found  in 
Central  America  have  been  in  this  pos- 
ture. 

From  “From  TonkiD  to  India.”  By  Prince 
Henri  d'Orleans.  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. Price  $5.00. 


ON  DECK. 

Old  Brown  came  tramping  along,  as  I 
lay  there  feebly  in  my  chair— not  close 
to  Ellen’s,  for  the  deck  steward  had  seen 
fit  to  part  us.  Old  Brown  looked  red  and 
rosy,  and  atrociously  competent  and 
healthy  as  he  stood  before  me  at  his 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees— oh,  how  it 
was  rolling! — but  he  did  not  console  with 
me  nor  patronize  me.  I couldn’t  have 
struck  him  if  he  had.  He  knew  it;  his 
treatment  of  me  is  always  fair. 

“They  are  on  deck,  too,”  he  announced. 
He  had  planted  himself  before  me  in 
complete  disdain  of  any  prop.  All  at 
once  he  changed  his  angle  of  inclination 
from  starboard  to  port,  and  substituted 
a background  of  sea  for  a background  of 
sky. 

“Who?”  I asked  feebly,  for  he  made 


me  dizzy. 

“The  Pilgrims,”  he  responded.  “The 
New  York  one  is  in  the  smoking-room, 
and  the  Boston  one  is  reading  ‘Vanity 
Fair’  abaft.” 

“Do  go  away,”  I said  pettishly,  and 
turned  my  poor  weak  head  to  the  other 
side. 

And  turning  thus,  I sawmywife.  She 
stood  about  twenty-five  feet  away,  and 
she  was  duplicating  old  Brown’s  shift- 
ings  and  slantings  with  an  immense 
spirit  and  promptness  and  precision. 
You  might  have  thought  her  the  daugh- 
ter, the  wife,  the  mother,  of  sailors;  you 
might  have  fancied  her  as  having  navi- 
gated the  high  seas  on  a dolphin's  back 
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from  time  immemorial.  I felt  like  a 
weak  rag  beside  her.  Iam  one. 

Immediately  in  front  of  her  were  two 
children— a pair  of  prepossessing  little 
things  of  seven  and  eight,  who  were 
attired  discreetly  and  tastefully  in  modi- 
fied sailor  style.  Each  was  attended  by 
a nurse,  arrayed  after  her  kind. 

Ellen  was  petting  these  children,  try- 
ing to  engage  and  to  hold  their  attention. 
And  I recall  now— though  I did  not  no- 
tice it  then— that  this  little  group  was 
posed  before  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
cal) ines  de  luxe ; and  I have  thought 
since  that  Ellen  knew  it,  and  meant  it 
to  be  so. 

Now  Ellen,  as  I have  said  before,  has 
been  a good  mother  to  my  children;  she 
attended  to  all  their  little  aches  and 
pains  and  always  saw  that  their  ward- 
robes were  kept  up  in  proper  fashion. 
But  I never  observed  that  her  liking  for 
her  own  children  extended  to  children 
generally — I should  never  have  figured 
her  as  posing  for  a picture  of  Caritas. 

; So  I wondered,  naturally  enough,  what 
she  was  after. 

“That  isn’t  the  Rose,”  said  old  Brown, 
as  he  waved  his  finger-tips  toward  the 
little  group  of  children  and  attendants. 
“It’s  only  the  buds  and  some  of  the  out- 
! lying  foliage.  And  as  for  the  stalk— 
that  is  in  the  smoking-room,  as  I have 
already  explained.  But  the  Rose,  the 
! real  rose,  the  real  heart  of  the  rose,  is 
i there — ‘within,’  as  the  dramatist  would 
i say.”  And  he  waved  his  finger-tips 
; again — toward  the  door  beside  which  my 
r wife  was  standing. 

“I  thought  you’d  gone,”  I groaned.  I 
I drew  my  rug  over  my  face— I hardly 
knew  why. 

“I  haven’t,”  responded  old  Brown 
placidly.  “The  Rose  remains  within  the 
greenhouse,”  he  proceeded.  “She  dis- 
j:  dains  to  be  refreshed  by  the  general 
shower,  but  is  revived  by  the  applica- 
tion of  her  own  private  watering-pot 
thrice  daily.” 

“Good  heavens!”  I mumbled,  from  be- 
neath my  shelter,  “are  you  talking  about 
some  lady  who  takes  her  meals  in  her 
cabin  instead  of  in  the  saloon?” 

“I  am,”  said  old  Brown. 

“And  do  you  want  to  tell  me  who  she 
is?” 
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“I  do,”  said  old  Brown. 

“And  will  you  go  away  as  soon  as 
you  have  told  me,  and  leave  me 
alone?” 

“I  will,”  said  old  Brown. 

I rose  again  to  the  surface.  “Who  is 
she,  then?”  I asked,  showing  the  tip  of 
my  nose  above  my  rug. 

Old  Brown  spoke  never  a word.  He 
took  a passenger-list  from  his  pocket, 
folded  it  in  a particular  manner,  laid  it 
on  my  chest,  pointed  to  some  six  or  eight 
lines  of  broken  type,  and  walked  away. 
And  then  I knew. 

I saw  that  I was  in  almost  immediate 
contact  with  one  of  our  most  eminent 
families.  I had  never  yet  seen  a single 
member  of  it,  but  for  months  past  I had 
heard  their  plans  canvassed  and  criti- 
cised in  society,  and  in  the  newspapers, 
and  now  I was  a witness  to  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  them.  I was  now 
breathing  the  same  air  with  these  distin- 
guished voyagers,  and  this  air  was, 
properly  enough,  the  broad  zone  of  neu- 
tral atmosphere  that  separates  America 
from  England.  For  the  eminent  family, 
root  and  branch,  had  completely  re- 
nounced the  New  World  and  were  about 
to  resume  an  interrupted  allegiance  to 
the  Old. 

The  instant  I read  their  names,  I saw 
the  real  reason  for  my  wife’s  peculiar 
conduct.  I saw  now  why  she  had  prom- 
enaded at  the  horse-show;  I saw  why  we 
had  left  on  one  particular  steamer  and 
on  one  particular  date;  I saw  why  she 
had  busied  herself  over  the  flowers  and 
flags  on  the  saloon  table  at  the  hour  of 
departure;  I saw  why  we  had  done  all 
our  tramping  on  only  one  side  of  the 
ship;  and  I saw  the  motive  of  my  wife’s 
attention  to  the  brace  of  nautical  in- 
fants. Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen! — Do  you  won- 
der now,  dear  reader,  that  I withhold 
our  family  name? 

I returned  to  the  list  in  sheer  self- 
defense.  There  were  the  two  men,  and 
their  two  wives,  and  their  five  or  six 
associated  children,  and  the  valets  and 
maids  and  nurses  (lumped  as  such,  with- 
out the  dignity  of  their  own  proper 
names).  “Why,  there  must  be  as  many 
as  eighteen  of  them!”  I exclaimed  to 
myself. 

“Eighteen?  There  are  more  than  two 
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dozen  of  them,”  said  a voice  at  my  elbow 
—old  Brown’s. 

“Brown,”  I cried,  “you  promised  to  go 
away.  As  soon  as  I can  stand  on  my 
feet  I’ll  kill  you!” 

“I  did  go  away,”  be  rejoined  serenely. 
“I  went  as  far  as  the  smoking-room 
door.  I’ve  come  back  again.” 

I threw  the  list  down  on  to  the  deck, 
and  drew  my  rug  close  round  my  throat 
and  chin. 

Brown  picked  up  the  list  with  no  indi- 
cation of  offense;  he  is  one  of  the  few 
who  know  how  to  make  allowance  for 
a sea-sick  man. 

“There’s  an  uncle,  too,”  he  said,  “and 
a,  sister-in-law.  And  here  in  the  B’s  is 
the  secretary— under  his  own  name,  of 
course.  And  the  governess  is  in  the  L’s. 
And  the  coachman  is  in  the  second 
cabin — he’s  going  home,  too.  Did  you 
ever  go  through  a riot  on  shipboard?” 
asked  Brown  suddenly.  “Perhaps  I 
should  say  a mutiny,  though,  since  we 
are  at  sea.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I asked.  I was 
feeling  miserable  enough,  but  almost 
anybody  can  take  an  interest  in  a fight, 
and  at  almost  any  time. 

“They  have  ’em  in  the  fire-room  some- 
times, when  the  day  is  extra  hot  and  the 
force  a little  short-handed.  And  they 
have  ’em  in  the  second  cabin  sometimes, 
when  a servant— they’re  having  one  there 
now.  The  coachman  is  a decent  enough 
young  fellow,  but  the  resolutions  passed 
by  a clique  among  the  second-class  pas- 
sengers declare  him  ‘a  menial,’  and  they 
protest  that”— Old  Brown  gesticulated 
the  rest  of  his  statement  to  some  dark 
clouds  on  the  northern  horizon. 

“There’ll  be  another  riot,  too— on 
shore,”  he  proceeded  with  an  unabated 
cheerfulness.  “Some  fine  day  the  fam- 
ily will  dine  in  their  private  apartment 
and  send  the  secretary  and  governess 
down  to  the  general  table  d’hote  as  an- 
other of  our  eminent  families  once  did  in 
Paris.  Then  the  whole  cosmopolitan 
clientele  of  a big  hotel,  declining  to1  ac- 
knowledge the  primacy  of  our  eminent 

family,  will  rise  in  its  wrath  and ” 

Old  Brown  again  waved  the  end  of  his 
sentence  to  the  clouds,  whose  darkness 
might  well  have  typified  the  storm  he 
shrank  from  depicting. 


“However,”  he  ambled  on  presently, 
“it’s  pleasant  enough  to  see  them  finally 
united  among  themselves.  The  strength 
of  union  is  required  for  such  an  under- 
taking as  theirs,  eh?” 

Then  I recalled  the  quarrel  that 
throughout  a whole  autumn  had  rever- 
berated among  the  hills  of  western 
Massachusetts  and  had  started  a long 
train  of  rattling  echoes  in  the  columns  of 
the  public  prints.  The  headship  of  the 
clan  was  in  dispute.  The  Boston  side 
had  claimed  primacy;  they  were  the 
elder  branch,  they  maintained;  they  had 
always  held  to  the  original  ground,  and 
they  avowed  themselves  the  better  ex- 
ponents and  guardians  of  the  traditions 
of  the  line.  The  New  York  side  disputed 
this  primacy;  they  were  the  richer,  the 
more  numerous,  the  more  brilliant,  the 
more  widely  known;  they  were  too  much 
of  the  living  present  to  lay  any  great 
stress  on  tradition,  and  they  glozed  over 
their  change  of  base  in  the  early  twen- 
ties by  declaring  that  in  leaving  Shaw- 
mut  for  Manhattan  they  had  but  left  the 
skirts  of  the  arena  for  the  centre  of  it. 
The  quarrel  was  pushed  to  the  breaking 
point,  when  suddenly  a bright  light 
seemed  to  burst,  a wider  horizon  to  open, 
a greater  cause  and  a greater  oppor- 
tunity to  make  themselves  manifest,  and 
both  factions,  uniting,  embraced  the 
common  idea  of  seeking  peace  and  amity 
in  a fresh,  wide  field  beyond  the  sea. 

“Brave  thing  to  do,”  commented  old 
Brown  simply.  “The  antique  Pilgrim 
spirit  still  survives,  eh?” 

That  night  there  was  another  change 
in  the  weather,  and  the  next  morning  we 
found  a corresponding  change  in  the 
deck  arrangements.  For  in  the  interval 
those  black  clouds  had  risen  and  emptied 
themselves  upon  us,  and  had  left  us  with 
a clear  sky,  a shifted  wind  and  a general 
shake-up.  of  chairs.  Ellen  and  I came 
together  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ship,  and  alongside  of  us  there  was  an 
orderly  range  of  wicker-chairs — not  mere 
O.  C.  ones,  like  our  own— which  the  deck 
steward  had  never  ventured  to  disperse. 
There  were  four  or  five  of  them;  they 
had  a distinct  air  of  individuality  and 
elegance,  and  they  were  all  marked  on 
the  back  with  the  appropriate  initials. 
I knew  what  these  initials  were  before  I 
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looked  to  see,  but  I shall  not  give  them 
here.  Nor  shall  I speculate  on  the— the 
chance  that  brought  these  chairs  and 
ours  together. 

I drowsed  in  one  chair,  with  a supine 
and  lethargic  effect  of  which  I should 
! have  been  heartily  ashamed  on  land; 
next  me  reclined  Ellen  (in  her  neat 
brown  ulster,  or  whatever),  passive, 
placid,  decorous;  beyond  Ellen,  upon  the 
nearest  of  the  wicker-chairs,  lay  an- 
other woman  who  was  too  thoroughly 
wrapped  up  to  be  easily  distinguishable, 
even  by  anybody  who  had  seen  her  be- 
fore. I never  had,  but  I divined  in- 
stantly who  she  was — the  Rose.  This 
was  the  total  result  of  one  of  my  com- 
pletely conscious  intervals.  But  it  was 
enough,  and  I dozed  off  again. 

Presently  a slight  sound  startled  me; 
a book  had  slipped  from  its  niche  in  the 
folded  coverings  of  our  bemuffled  neigh- 
bor, and  had  fallen  with  a smart  slap  on 
to  the  deck.  I half  turned  my  head  and 
half  opened  my  eyes ; an  eager  woman  in 
a brown  ulster  had  already  seized  the 
volume  and  was  returning  it  to  its  owner 
with  a quick  officiousness  that  almost 
made  me  blush.  Was  it  Ellen,  my  wife, 
as  for  an  instant  I imagined?  No,  no— 
congratulate  me  on  the  fact;  it  was  only 
a misguided  creature  dressed  just  like 
her,  who  had  sat  opposite  us  during  my 
first  (and  only)  dinner,  and  who  had  been 
hovering  upon  the  circumference  of  high 
fashion  ever  since. 

Ellen?  No.  That  admirable  woman 
made  not  the  slightest  sign— never 
moved  a feature.  Yet  I could  stake  my 
life  that  she  sensed  the  whole  situation, 
tingled  with  it,  felt  it,  heard,  it,  almost 
saw  it.  How  do  I know?  you  ask.  Dear 
reader,  observe  carefully  the  next  cat 
you  happen  to  encounter  lying  before  a 
kitchen  fire.  You  may  say  to  me  that 
she  is  in  a careless  doze;  but  I say  to  you 
that  she  is  in  a state  of  high  and  uninter- 
rupted nervous  tension.  She  knows 
where  you  are,  and  what  you  are  about, 
and  just  what  the  chances  are  of  your 
stepping  on  her  tail.  So  with  Ellen.  I 
knew  I could  trust  her,  and  presently  I 
slid  off  placidly  into  another  nap. 

In  time  I became  dimly  conscious  of  a 
little  conversation  going  on  close  at 
hand.  It  was  irregular,  broken,  full  of 


lapses  and  revivals,  casual,  indifferent— 
as  if  neither  participant  had  much  to 
say,  or  cared  very  much  whether  she 
said  it  or  no.  But  it  was  a conversation, 
all  the  same,  and  the  voice  of  one 
speaker  was  the  voice  of  my  wife,  and 
the  voice  of  the  other  speaker  was  the 
voice  of  the  Rose. 

“What  did  you  talk  about?”  I asked 
Ellen,  when  next  we  were  alone. 

“Oh,  nothing  in  particular,”  she  re- 
plied, with  a vague  but  complacent 
smile. 

“But  how— how—  ?”  No;  that  ques- 
tion I could  not  bring  myself  to  put. 
Could  you  yourself,  dear  friend,  have 
blurted  out  the  inquiry  that  paused  upon 
my  lips?— the  inquiry,  “How  did  you 
start  the  talk?”  As  for  myself,  I have 
imagined  a dozen  beginnings.  Not  the 
sea,  nor  the  weather;  no  such  bungling 
as  that  for  my  clever  Ellen.  Perhaps 
the  fringes  of  their  rugs  became  en- 
tangled; perhaps  they  spilled  beef-tea  on 
each  other;  perhaps  Ellen  abducted  the 
steward  from  the  other  woman,  and 
then  apologized  for  it;  perhaps  she  con- 
trived to  squeeze  a finger  between  the 
two  chairs  and  made  the  other  woman 
apologize  to  her.  Perhaps — but  no  mat- 
ter; they  became  acquainted. 

From  “ From  the  Other  Side."’  By  Henry  B. 

Fuller.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Pubishers, 

Price  $1.25. 


CARLYLE  AND  MACAULAY. 

[The  latest  volume  in  the  series  of 
Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the 
World — copyrighted  and  published  in  the 
United  States  by  D.  Appleton  & Co. — is 
upon  Modern  English  Literature,  and  is 
written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  the 
editor  of  the  series.  The  following  com- 
parative estimate  of  two  great  essayists 
will  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Gosse’s 
method.] 

After  the  express  materialism  of 
Bentham,  Owen  and  Fourier,  prophets 
of  the  body,  the  ideal  part  of  man  was 
happy  to  be  reminded  again  of  its  ex- 
istence, even  if  by  a prophet  whose  in- 
consistency and  whose  personal  dissat- 
isfaction with  things  in  general  tended 
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to  dismay  the  soul  of  the  minute  dis- 
ciple. It  was  best  not  to  follow  the 
thought  of  Carlyle  too  implicitly,  to 
consider  him  less  as  a guide  than  a 
stimulus,  to  allow  his  tempestuous  and 
vague  nobility  of  instinct  to  sweep 
away  the  coverings  of  habit  and  con- 
vention, and  then  to  begin  life  anew. 
Emerson,  an  early  and  fervent  scholar, 
defined  the  master’s  faculty  as  being  to 
“clap  wings  to  the  sides  of  all  the  solid 
old  lumber  of  the  world.”  Carlyle’s 
amorphous  aspirations  excited  young 
and  generous  minds,  and  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  preacher  of  so  much  law- 
less praise  of  law  should  seem  a law- 
giver himself.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide what  Carlyle  has  bequeathed  to 
us,  now  that  the  echoes  of  his  sonorous 
denunciations  are  at  last  dying  away. 
Standing  between  the  infinite  and  the 
individual,  he  recognizes  no  grada- 
tions, no  massing  of  the  species;  he 
compares  the  two  incomparable  objects 
of  his  attention,  and  scolds  the  finite 
for  its  lack  of  infinitude  as  if  for  a pre- 
ventable fault.  Unjust  to  human  effort, 
he  barks  at  mankind  like  an  ill- 
tempered  dog,  angry  if  it  is  still,  yet 
more  angry  if  it  moves.  A most  un- 
helpful physician,  a prophet  with  no 
gospel,  but  vague  stir  and  turbulence 
of  contradiction.  We  are  beginning 
now  to  admit  a voice  and  nothing  more, 
yet  at  worst  what  a resonant  and 
imperial  clarion  of  a voice! 

For,  secondly,  in  manner  he  surprised 
and  delighted  his  age.  Beginning  with 
a clear  and  simple  use  of  English,  very 
much  like  that  of  Jeffrey,  Carlyle  de- 
liberately created  and  adopted  an  eccen- 
tric language  of  his  own,  which  he 
brought  to  perfection  in  “Sartor  Resar- 
tus.”  Founded  on  a careful  selection 
of  certain  Greek  and  German  construc- 
tions, introduced  so  as  to  produce  an 
irregular  but  recurrent  effect  of  em- 
phasis, and  at  poignant  moments  an 
impression  as  of  a vox  humana  stop  in 
language,  skilfully  led  up  to  and  sus- 
tained, the  euphuism  of  Carlyle  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
on  record  of  a deliberately  artificial 
style  adopted  purely  and  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  parade,  but  preserved  with 


such  absolute  consistency  as  soon  to 
become  the  only  form  of  speech  pos-  I 
sible  to  the  speaker.  Early  critics  de-  I 
scribed  it  as  a mere  chaos  of  capitals 
and  compounds  and  broken  English;  | 
but  a chaos  it  was  not — on  the  contrary,  , 
it  was  a labyrinth,  of  which  the  power-  1 
ful  and  insolent  inventor  was  most  j 
careful  to  preserve  the  thread. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  a 
solvent  Carlyle  as  essayist,  lecturer,  a 
critic,  and  stripper-off  of  social  raiment,  a 
It  was  presently  discovered  that  on  one 
side  his  genius  was  really  constructive,  j 
He  became  the  finest  historian  En- 
gland had  possessed  since  Gibbon. 
The  brilliant,  episodical  “French  Revo-  • 
lution”  was  followed  by  a less  sensa-  ] 
tional  but  more  evenly  finished  “Crom- 
well” in  1845,  and  by  that  profoundly 
elaborated  essay  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  history  of  Germany,  the  “Life 
of  Friedrich  II.,”  in  1858.  By  this  later 
work  Carlyle  outstripped,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  serious  critics,  his  only  possible 
rival,  Macaulay,  and  took  his  place  as 
the  first  scientific  historian  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  His  method  in  this 
class  of  work  is  characteristic  of  him 
as  an  individualist:  he  endeavors,  in  all 
conjunctions,  to  see  the  man  moving, 
breathing,  burning  in  the  glow  and 
flutter  of  adventure.  This  gives  an  ex- 
traordinary vitality  to  portions  of  Car- 
lyle’s narrative,  if  it  also  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  reader’s  conception  of  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  events.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  “Friedrich,”  Carlyle 
continued  to  live  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  writing  occasionally,  but  adding 
nothing  to  his  intellectual  stature, 
which,  however,  as  time  passed  on, 
grew  to  seem  gigantic,  and  was,  indeed, 
not  a little  exaggerated  by  the  terror 
and  amazement  which  the  grim  old 
Tartar  prophet  contrived  to  inspire  in 
his  disciples  and  the  world  in  general. 

Born  after  Carlyle,  and  dying  some 
twenty  years  before  him,  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay  pressed  into  a short 
life,  feverishly  filled  with  various  ac- 
tivity, as  much  work  as  Carlyle 
achieved  in  all  his  length  of  days.  Tbo* 
two  writers  present  a curious  parallel- 
ism  and  contrast,  and  a positive  temp4 
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Nation  to  paradoxical  criticigm.  Iheir 

popularity,  the  subjects  they chose., 

theTF  encyclopedic  interest  in  letters, 
unite  their  names,  but  in  all  essentials 
theyl_ja^re'-absolutely  opposed.  Car- 
lyle. with  whatever  faults,  was  a seer 
and  a philosopher;  English  literature 
ji  has  seen  no  great  writer  more  unspirit- 
ual than  Macaulay,  more  unimagina- 
tive, more  demurely  satisfied  with  the 
phenbmenara^  IntTarlyle 

' the  appeal  is  incessant— sursum  corda; 
in  Macaulay  the  absence  of  mystery,  of 
any  recognition  of  the  divine,  is  remark- 
able. "“Macaulay  is  satisfied  with  sur- 
faces, he  observes  them  with  extraor- 
dinary liveliness.  He  is  prepared  to  be 
onfp-rtai n i ng,  instructive,  even  exhaus- 
tive, on  almost  every  legitimate  subject, 
of  human  thought;  but  the~~o«e  thing 
He~TreyW~reaches  is  to  be  suggestive. 
What  he  knows  he  tells  in  a clear,  posi- 
tive, pleasing  way;  and  he  knows  so 
much  that  often,  especially  in  youth, 
we  desire  no  other  guide.  But  he  is 
without  vision  of  unseen  things;  he  has 
no  message  to  the  heart;  the  waters  of 
the  soul  are  never  troubled  by  his 
copious  and  admirable  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

Yet  it  is.  a narrow  judgment  which 
: sweeps  Macaulay  aside.  He  has  been, 
and  probably  will  long  continue  to  be, 
a most  valuable  factor  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  race.  His  “Essays”  are  not 
merely  the  best  of  their  kind  in  exist- 
eficeT  but  they  are  put  together  with  so 
much  skill  that  they  are  permanent 
types  of  a certain  species  of  literary 
architecture.  They  have  not  the  deli- 
cate, palpitating  life  of  the  essays  of 
Lamb  or  of  Stevenson,  but  taken  as 
pieces  of  constructed  art  built  to  a cer- 
tain measure,  fitted  up  with  appro- 
priate intellectual  upholstery,  and 
adapted  to  the  highest  educational  re- 
quirements, there  is  nothing  like  them 
elsewhere  in  literature.  /The  most 
restive  of  juvenile  minds,  if  induced  to 
enter  one  of  Macaulay’s  essays,  is  al- 
most certain  to  reappear  at  the  other 
end  of  it  gratified,  and,  to  an  appreci- 
able extent,  cultivated. ) Vast  numbers 
of  persons  in  the  nfiddle  Victorian 
period  were  mainly  equipped  for  seri- 


ous conversation  from  the  armories  of 
these  delightful  volumes.  The  didactic 
purpose  is  concealed  in  them  by  so 
genuine  and  so  constant  a flow  of  animal 
spirits,  the  writer  is  so  conspicuously  a 
master  of  intelligible  and  appropriate 
illustration,  his  tone  and  manner  are  so 
uniformly  attractive,  and  so  little 
strain  to  the  feelings  is  involved  in  his 
oratorical  flourishes,  that  readers  are 
captivated  in  their  thousands,  and 
much  to  their  permanent  advantage. 
Macaulay  heightened  the  art  of  his 
v^ork  as  he  progressed;  the  essays  he 
wrote  after  his  return  from  India  in 
1838  are  particularly  excellent.  To 
study  the  construction  and  machinery  of 
the  two  great  Proconsular  essays  is  to 
observe  literature  of  the  objective  and 
phenomenal  order  carried  almost  to  its 
highest  possible  perfection. 

In  1828,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review , Ma- 
caulay laid  down  a new  theory  of  his- 
tory. It  was  to  be  pictorial  and  vivid; 
it  was  to  resemble  (this  one  feels  was 
his  idea)  the  Waverley  Novels.  To  this 
conception  of  history  he  remained 
faithful  throughout  his  career;  he  prob- 
ably owed  it,  though  he  never  admits  the 
fact,  to  the  reading  of  Augustin 
Thierry’s  “Oonqugte  d’Angleterre.” 
Macaulay  had  been  a popular  essayist 
and  orator  for  a quarter  of  a century, 
when,  in  1849,  he  achieved  a new  repu- 
tation as  an  historian,  and  from  this 
date  to  1852,  when  his  health  began  to 
give  way,  he  was  at  the  head  of  living 
English  letters.  In  his  history  there 
meet  us  the  same  qualities  that  we  find 
in  his  essays.  He  is  copious,  brilliant, 
everlastingly  entertaining,  but  never 
profound  or  suggestive.  His  view  of 
an  historical  period  is  always  more 
organic  than  Carlyle’s,  because  of  the 
uniformity  of  his  detail.  His  architec- 
tonics are  excellent;  the  fabric  of  the 
scheme  rises  slowly  before  us;  to  its 
last  pinnacle  and  moulding  there  it 
stands,  the  master-builder  expressing 
his  delight  in  it  by  an  ebullition  of  pure 
animal  spirits.  For  half  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  Macaulay’s  writing  arises 
from  the  author’s  sincere  and  con- 
vinced satisfaction  with  it  himself.  Of 
the  debated  matter  of  Macaulay’s  style, 
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once  almost  superstitiously  admired, 
now  unduly  depreciated,  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  a&-^tural~as 
Carlyle’s  was  artificial;  it  represented 
the  author  closely  and  unaffectedly  in 
his  faults  and  in  his  merits.  Its  monot- 
onous regularity  of  cadence  and  me- 
chanical balance  of  periods  have  the 
same  faculty  for  alternately  captivat- 
ing and  exasperating  us  that  the  intel- 
lect of  the  writer  has.  After  all,  Ma- 
caulay lies  a little  outside  the  scope  of 
those  who  seek  an  esoteric  and  mys- 
terious pleasure  from  style.  He  loved 
crowds,  and  it  is  to  the  populace  that 
his  life’s  work  is  addressed. 


POEMS  FROM  “THE  SLOPES  OF  HELICON.” 


IX  THE  FIELDS. 

When  daily  greener  grows  the  oats; 
When  near  his  nest  the  red-wing  floats, 
And  sweetbrier  blossoms  in  the  lane; 
When  freshening  wind  the  wheat-field 
shakes, 

And  in  its  billowy  rolling  makes 
An  ocean  of  the  grain; 

When  rye  begins  to  bend  its  head, 
Fearing  the  coming  reaper’s  tread 
That  ruthless  o’er  it  soon  shall  pass; 
When  meadow-larks,  that  on  their  breast 
Carry  the  dandelion’s  crest, 

Pipe,  in  the  waving  grass; 

When  from  the  dimples  of  the  mere 
Come  distant  voices,  faintly  clear, 

Across  the  dells  of  lazuli; 

When  airs  that  stir  the  poplar  spray 
Bring  odors  from  the  heaps  of  hay 
That  on  the  uplands  dry; 

When  wading  cows,  in  cool  mid-stream, 
Stand  by  the  hour  in  some  dull  dream 
Of  meadows  deep  with  clover-blooms; 
When  all  the  knolls  are  gold  of  hue, 
When  all  the  silences  of  blue 
Are  heavy  with  perfumes; 

When,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fall 
We  catch  the  faint  re-echoing  call 
From  moving  hay-loads  on  the  hill; 
When  gnats  in  swarms  a-dancing  go 
Within  the  golden  afterglow 
Where  whirls  the  whippoorwill; 


When  all  the  elder-blossoms  white, 

That  skirt  the  runnel,  burst  in  sight— 
Ah,  then  we  know  the  time  o’  year, 
And  then,  entranced,  we  raise  our  eyes 
In  gladness  to  the  glowing  skies— 

At  last  the  summer’s  here! 


FROM  AN  ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
KEATS. 

O weak — yet  strong! 

Pale  Star  of  later  Song, 

Across  the  Atlantic  streams 
The  glorious  splendor  of  thy  beams, 

Beaching  and  dazzling  many  an  eye  and 
ear. 

And  still  thou  liv’st.  We  feel  thy  joys 
and  ills; 

Thy  spirit  walketh  on  our  sunset  hills; 

Thy  lays  yet  breathe,  to  those  who  still 
can  hear, 

Memnonian  music  from  auroral  air; 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  peaks,  serene  and 
clear; 

From  Indian  dells,  or  down  Ionian  dales, 

We  hear  thy  harp,  still  sighing  Grecian 
tales 

Of  deities  melodiously  forlorn — 

We  hear,  and  bless  the  day  that  thou 
wast  born. 

O poet  of  the  night,  and  of  the  morn, 
Bard  of  immortal  woes, 

Thou  mad’st  our  world  more  beauteous 
and  more  sweet, 

And  so  we  cast  thy  pearls  about  thy  feet 
In  reverence,  with  a sigh. 

We  who  love  beauty  cannot  let  thee  die. 

We  know  thy  heart  was  pierced  through 
with  the  thorn, 

Though  hidden  by  the  rose. 

We  know  thy  breast  was  bleeding  all  life 
long, 

O thou,  the  Nightingale  of  English  Song. 


TAKE  BACK  YOUR  WORDS. 

(Song.) 

Take  back  your  words  and  dry  your  tears; 

Life  is  too  short  for  hate. 

We  may  be  dead  a thousand  years — 

Yet  Love  can  conquer  Fate. 

Too  soon,  alas!  each  golden  head 
Shall  lie  beneath  the  clay; — 

What  feelings  have  the  silent  dead?  . . • 
Oh,  love  the  while  you  may! 
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For  life  is  like  a drop  of  rain, 

So  small  its  limits  be; 

But  death  is  monstrous  as  the  main — 
The  myriad-millioned  sea. 

Give  me  your  lips;  dry  all  your  tears; 

So  we  at  last  may  say, 

If  we  are  dead  a thousand  years 
At  least  we’ve  loved  to-day. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

— Wordsworth . 

I. 

They  rise  beyond  the  fountain  rocks, 
These  spinsters  robed  in  dainty  frocks, 
So  stately,  prim  and  tall: 

Their  hue  the  very  rainbow  mocks — 
These  quaint,  old-fashioned  hollyhocks 
Against  my  garden  wall. 

II. 

Their  crimson  e’en  the  rose  defies; 

Their  pink  is  like  the  morning  skies 
While  yet  the  sun  is  low; 

And  if  we  turn  away  our  eyes 
They  hold  us  with  their  witcheries 
And  will  not  let  us*  go. 

III. 

Too  coarse  to  cull  for  a bouquet, 

And  lacking  fragrance,  yet  do  they 
Compel  us  still  to  see; 

And  as  the  breezes  make  them  sway, 
What  ribboned  maidens  are  so  gay 
In  dance  upon  the  lea! 

IV. 

And  when  I look  the  garden  through, 

And  mark,  against  the  mountain’s  blue, 
The  moon  upon  them  bright, 

I know  not  how  it  is  with  you, 

But  as  for  me  it  is  a true 

And  exquisite  delight. 

y. 

The  poet  whose  imaginings 
Soar  upward  on  ethereal  wings, 

The  higher  realms  to  reach, 

Is  melted  by  the  simplest  things, 

And  e’en  a garden  flower  brings 

Dreams  beyond  song  or  speech. 

VI. 

The  hands  that  set  these  posies  here 
Are  turned  to  dust  this  many  a year— 
So  soon  our  dearest  die! 

O Memory,  in  this  nether  sphere, 

What  art  thou  but  a constant  tear 
That  rises  to  Love’s  eye? 


THE  DETHRONED. 

They  were  younger  than  Day  or  than 
Night  was, 

And  younger  than  Darkness  and  Doom. 
They  were  born  in  the  prime,  after  Light 
was. 

Or  ever  the  world  was  in  bloom. 

They  were  older  than  Love  or  than  Hate 
is, 

They  were  older,  by  ages,  than  Death: 
Upon  Hiddekel,  Gihon,  Euphrates, 

Ere  the  nostrils  of  man  knew  breath. 

And  on  Pison,  where  onyx  and  gold  is, 
They  looked,  ere  the  Dove  and  the 
Flood, 

Or  the  city  of  Enoch,  that  old  is, 

Rose  red  as  the  first  brother’s  blood. 
More  potential  than  witches  of  Endor, 
Oracles,  prophets  and  seers; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  eyes  was  a splen- 
dor 

Unhurt  by  the  havoc  of  years. 

Crowned  as  queens  on  gold  thrones  em- 
pyrean, 

With  harps  and  with  garments  of  light, 
Still  their  hymns,  throughout  aeon  and 
aeon, 

Came  down  on  the  pinions  of  night — 
Yea,  as  sweet  as  to  shepherds  Chaldean, 
When  watching  in  silence  their  sheep, 
From  on  high  fell  the  peace-giving  paean; 
Or  soft  as  the  soothings  of  sleep; 

Or  as  harps  from  shut  Paradise  portals 
To  Dives  in  sulphurous  seas — 

Oh,  the  voice  of  the  shining  immortals 
Was  sweeter,  far  sweeter  than  these! 
For  the  host  of  them  sang — sang  together 
At  dawn,  in  the  morning  of  years: 
Drunk  with  bliss,  reeled  the  world  in  its 
tether. 

And  thrilled  to  their  centres  the 
spheres. 

But  empty  their  thrones  in  the  zenith. 
But  shattered  their  sceptres  of  old — 
Now  men  hear  not  their  voice,  and  it 
seemeth 

Men’s  gods  are  their  ingots  of  gold. 

They  were  daughters  of  Darkness  and 
Chaos, 

Were  stronger  than  Famine  and  Wars: 
They  had  power  to  save  or  to  slay  us: 
Their  names  were  the  names  of  the 
stars. 
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Ode  in  May . 


ODE  IN  MAY. 

Let  me  go  forth  and  share 
The1  overflowing  Sun 
With  one  wise  friend,  or  one 
Better  than  wise,  being  fair, 

Where  the  pewit  wheels  and  dips 
On  heights  of  bracken  and  ling, 

And  Earth,  unto  her  leaflet  tips, 
Tingles  with  the  spring. 

What  is  so  sweet  and  dear 
As  a prosperous  morn  in  May, 

The  confident  prime  of  the  day, 

And  the  dauntless  youth  of  the  year, 
When  nothing  that  asks  for  bliss, 
Asking  aright,  is  denied, 

And  half  of  the  world  a bridegroom  is, 
And  half  of  the  world  a bride? 

The  Song  of  Mingling  flows, 

Grave,  ceremonial,  pure, 

As  once,  from  lips  that  endure, 

The  cosmic  descant  rose, 

When  the  temporal  lord  of  life, 

Going  his  golden  way, 

Had  taken  a wondrous  maid  to  wife 
That  long  had  said  him  nay. 

William  Watson. 


“LOOKIN’  BACK.” 

Wathers  o’  Moyle,  an’  the  white  gulls 
flyin’, 

Since  I was  near  ye,  what  have  I seen? 
Deep  great  seas,  an’  a strong  wind  sighin’ 
Night  an’  day,  where  the  waves  are 
green. 

Struth-na-Moile,  the  wind  goes  sighin’ 
Over  a waste  o’  wathers  green. 

Slemish  an’  Trostan,  dark  wi’  heather, 
High  are  the  Rockies,  airy-blue. 

Sure  ye  have  snows  in  the  winter 
weather, 

Here  they’re  lyin’  the  long  year 
through. 

Snows  are  fair  in  the  summer  weather, 
Och,  an’  the  shadows  between  are  blue! 

Lone  Glen  Dun,  an’  the  wild  glen-flowers, 
Little  ye  know  if  the  prairie  is  sweet! 
Roses  for  miles,  an’  redder  than  ours, 
Spring  here  undher  the  horses’  feet; 
Aye,  an’  the  black-eyed  gold  sunflowers, 
Not  as  the  glen-flowers  small  an’  sweet. 


Wathers  o’  Moyle,  I hear  ye  callin’ 
Clearer  for  half  o’  the  world  between. 
Antrim  hills,  an’  the  wet  rain  failin’, 
Whiles  ye  are  nearer  than  snow-tops 
keen. 

Dreams  o’  the  night,  an’  a night-wind 
callin’ — 

What  is  the  half  o’  the  world  between? 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  MOIRA  O’NEILL. 

Note. — The  Moyle  is  the  name  of  the  sea-water 
between  the  Antrim  coast  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre, 


DERRY  : A SONG  OF  ST.  COLUMBIA. 
Beloved  is  Raphoe  the  pure; 

Beloved  are  Kells  and  Drumhome; 
But  sweeter  and  fairer  to  me 
The  salt  breezes  fresh  from  the  sea, 
The  cry  of  the  gulls  on  the  foam, 
When  homeward  to  Derry  I come — 
To  the  oak-groves  of  Derry,  from  far, 
Where  God’s  angels  in  multitude  are. 

Fair  Derry,  for  thee  and  for  thine, 

I would  give — if  all  Erin  were  mine 
From  its  centre  right  on  to  its  strand — 

I would  give  all  the  wealth  of  the  land 
For  thine  and  for  thee 
O thou  fairer  and  sweeter  to  me, 
Sweeter  to  me! 

S.  J.  Stone. 


a PETITION. 

Ah!  if  you  knew  what  tears  are  shed 
By  lonely  hearth  in  lonely  home, 

I think  that  I should  hear  your  tread — 
That  you  would  come. 

If  you  could  know  what  joy  may  lie 
Within  the  sunshine  of  a glance, 

You  would  look  up  when  passing  by, 

As  if  by  chance. 

Or  if  you  knew  what  comforts  pour 
Like  balm  from  one  soft  kindly  smile, 
You  would  stand  near  my  open  door 
A little  while. 

Or  if  it  might  be  that  you  knew 
How  all  that’s  best  of  dear  and  fair 
You  are  to  me — I think  that  you 
Would  enter  there! 

The  Argosy.  SULLY  PRUDHOMME. 

Translated  by  C.  E.  Meetkerke. 
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SPANISH  SKETCHES.1 

BY  PIEBBE  LOTI. 

I. 

The  Alcalde  of  the  Sea. 
Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William  Mar- 
chant. 

The  great  hall  of  the  mayor’s  office  in 
Fontarabia,  dilapidated,  empty,  solemn 
—attesting,  as  does  the  whole  city,  that 
here  the  past  was  almost  sumptuous. 
Opposite  the  entrance,  under  a sort  of 
canopy  in  old  brocade,  a portrait  of  the 
Queen  Regent.  Benches  and  arm- 
chairs  in  a row  along  the  walls. 

There  are  three  or  four  of  us  waiting. 
The  shutters  are  closed,  leaving  us  in 
half-darkness— on  account  of  flies. 

“In  a moment,”  says  the  alcalde  (the 
mayor)  of  the  city,  “as  soon  as  vespers 
ire  over,  they  will  come.” 

In  the  silence  outside  we  hear  a little 
' urlwtutu  of  a Basque  flute,  plaintive 
and  strange  as  Arab  music.  The  heat 
s smothering,  and  we  feel,  even  in  the 
larkness  of  the  hall,  that  the  great  July 
?un  blazes  in  the  sky  and  renders  in- 
ensely  hot  all  this  mass  of  old  wood 
md  old  stone  which  is  Fontarabia. 

We  step  out  on  the  old  wrought-iron 
>alcony  to  see  if  they  are  coming,  and 
liscover,  below,  the  street,  the  narrow 
3alle  Mayor,  into  which  the  sun  hardly 
)enetrates,  shut  in  between  medieval 
louses.  It  slopes  steeply,  ending  be- 
ow  at  a ruinous  archway,  and,  as  it 
Fere,  closed  at  its  upper  end— walled  in, 
o to  speak,  by  the  sombre  mass  of  the 
hurch.  A bit  of  stage  scenery  of  an- 
ient Spain,  left  extraordinarily  intact; 
oofs  with  carved  copings,  very  project- 
ig,  in  order  to  give  more  shade;  splen- 
id  coats-of-arms  in  relief  on  walls  of 
oddish  stone;  balconies  of  wrought- 
x>n  which  overhang  one  another, 
domed  with  plants  in  pots,  brilliant 
rtth  pinks  and  geraniums.  A few 
panish  heads  are  at  windows,  looking 
wards  the  church,  awaiting,  like  our” 
flves,  the  procession  which  is  momen- 
tly expected.  Curiosity  begins  to 
aimate  the  dead  street. 

Suddenly,  the  bells!  Vibrations  de- 
fend from  the  church  close  by  us;  they 
II  the  hot,  quiet  air;  vespers  are  ended. 

1 Copyright  by  The  Living  Age  Company. 


The  inhabitants  emerge  from  their 
dark  old  houses,  they  fill  the  balconies 
and  doorways,  they  lean  out,  they  look. 
And  five  or  six  priests,  the  service 
ended,  come  to  join  us  in  the  hall, 
saluting  us  with  candid  and  friendly 
mien. 

At  last,  in  the  distance,  a drum!  They 
are  coming. 

At  the  top  of  the  street,  from  the 
turn  where  it  seems  to  end,  emerges  a 
procession.  In  front  of  the  rugged  wall 
of  the  church,  which  makes  the  impos- 
ing background  of  this  picture,  figures 
appear,  one  by  one.  First,  musicians, 
with  red  caps,  playing  a gay,  lively 
march.  Behind  them  a woman,  who 
seems  to  be  the  principal  personage  in 
the  train;  a woman  with  the  aspect  of  a 
goddess,  carrying  herself  superbly,  tall, 
draped  after  the  Spanish  fashion  in 
white  China  crgpe.  She  comes  forward 
rapidly,  almost  dancing  in  time  with 
the  music,  and  with  lifted  arms  whose 
curve  is  like  that  of  the  handles  of  a 
Greek  vase,  she  supports  upon  her  head 
an  enormous  coffer.  She  is  followed  by 
a boy  carrying  a great  red  banner  with 
a blue  device.  And  finally  a bronzed 
group  wearing  the  traditional  Basque 
beretta.  These  are  fishermen,  the 
whole  fraternity  of  the  fishermen  of 
Fontarabia,  who  have  come  up  from 
the  sea-shore  for  the  annual  solemnity 
of  installing  their  alcalde. 

The  Alcalde  of  the  Sea,  chief  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  fishermen,  is 
elected  every  year,  by  limited  suffrage; 
and,  since  the  medieval  period,  he  has 
always  been  installed,  under  the  glow- 
ing July  sun,  with  a traditional  cere- 
mony. 

The  procession  has  come  down  the 
Calle  Mayor  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
now  they  are  here  in  the  great  hall, 
where  they  all  gravely  take  seats;  the 
alcalde  of  the  city  in  the  centre,  under 
the  dais;  at  his  right  and  left  the  two 
naval  officers,  one  French,  the  other 
Spanish,  who  are  in  command  on  the 
Bidassoa;  then  the  two  Alcaldes  of  the 
Sea,  the  retiring  and  the  new;  then  the 
priests;  then,  all  the  fishermen. 

And  the  red  banner,  four  centuries 
old,  is  here  also;  its  very  archaic  silk 
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embroidery  represents  scenes  of  the 
whale-fishery  and  also  saints  with 
halos,  who  walk  upon  tumultuous 
waves.  It  is  now  fixed  to  the  iron 
balcony  so  that,  during  the  ceremony, 
it  may  float  over  the  street. 

In  the  presence  of  the  alcaldes,  the 
coffer  is  opened,  which  the  handsome 
brunette  has  brought  on  her  head;  it 
contains  the  treasure  of  the  fraternity, 
which  must  be  verified:  a large,  broad 
parchment  covered  with  Gothic  writ- 
ing, Pope  Clement  VIII.’s  grant  of  very 
special  benedictions;  a silver  Christ,  a 
silver  reliquary,  a silver  chalice,  silver 
host-boxes,  and  canes  of  whalebone 
with  silver  heads  for  the  officers  (for 
the  brotherhood,  which  now  makes 
prize  only  of  tunny-fish  and  sardines, 
was  founded  in  those  remote  days 
when  whales  were  wont  to  get  them- 
selves caught  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay). 

They  are  intact,  all  these  venerable 
objects,  which  have  been  handed  down 
for  centuries. 

Now  is  read  aloud  the  year’s  account 
of  the  brotherhood,  in  that  ancient  lan- 
guage of  origin  so  mysterious,  which  no 
mortal  but  the  Basques  can  under- 
stand: so  much  for  works,  so  much  for 
help,  so  much  for  masses  for  outgoing 
vessels  and  for  the  dead. 

The  fishermen,  seated  all  around  the 
hall,  listen  attentively.  Sailors,  sons  of 
generations  of  old  sea-rovers,  living  on 
the  big,  dangerous  waves  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Faces  rugged,  sun-burnt, 
tanned,  shaven  as  carefully  as  faces  of 
monks.  Somewhat  rapacious,  all  of 
them,  plunderers  in  their  way,  persist- 
ent, in  spite  of  law,  in  casting  their 
nets  in  French  waters,  even  close  to 
land;  but  good  fellows,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  bold  sailors! 

The  verification  ended,  there  is  to  be 
a little  amusement.  Down-stairs  in  the 
street,  which  is  now  crowded,  there  is 
a great  stir;  the  bull  is  coming. 

He  arrives  somewhat  against  his 
will,  fastened  by  the  head  to  a wooden 
bar  which  is  dragged  by  a yoke  of  oxen; 
the  rope  is  long  enough  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  make  thrusts  at  the  oxen, 
and  the  team  advances  with  many  side- 


leaps  and  plunges,  which  delight  the 
crowd  and  do  no  harm,  since  his  horns 
are  carefully  swathed  in  cloths. 

Under  the  high  porch  of  the  mayor’s 
office,  a brass  band  alternates  with  the 
Basque  orchestra  of  little  flutes  and 
tambourines  playing  old  airs  d cinq 
temps,  of  immemorial  date,  completely 
bewildering  to  the  modern  ear. 

Meanwhile,  the  bull,  set  free  from  the 
oxen,  is  attached  to  a stone  post  by  an 
enormously  long  rope,  which  gives  him 
the  sweep  of  the  whole  street.  And 
now,  in  a great  rage,  he  threatens  in 
every  direction,  while  the  crowd  scream 
at  him,  and  then  scramble  out  of  his 
way.  There  is  great  tumult  and  uproar, 
sometimes  shrieks  of  terror,  some^ 
of  laughter,  doors  slammed 
lowered  horns,  a galloping  to 
on  slippery  pavements,  someth 
fall. 

This  being  over,  the  procession  re- 
forms to  return  to  the  fishermen’s  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  where  a banquet  is 
served  at  the  house  of  the  new  Alcalde 
of  the  Sea.  At  the  procession’s  head, 
the  music — tambourines  and  flutes. 
Then  the  tall,  handsome  girl,  carrying 
the  sacred  coffer,  with  her  cadenced 
step,  and  balancing  to  and  fro  in  her 
white  draperies.  Next,  the  red  banner; 
then  the  alcaldes,  the  two  naval  officers 
and  the  priests.  Finally,  the  fishermen 
and  the  crowd  attending  them,  which 
constantly  increases  in  number. 

They  march  gayly  and  rapidly  along, 
through  the  sombre  street  with  its  tall 
houses  and  antique  blazonry;  then, 
turning  at  the  church,  emerge  at  once 
from  the  crowded  buildings  of  the  town 
and  strike  downwards  to  the  sea  by  a 
stairway  in  the  rock  which  commands 
the  wide  bay,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts,  the  infinite 
blue  ocean,  bathed  in  a splendor  of 
light. 

Down  on  the  shore  stands,  wide  open, 
the  modest  dwelling-house  of  the  new 
Alcalde  of  the  Sea,  surrounded,  after 
the  Basque  fashion,  with  plane-trees 
clipped  in  arches.  When  the  proces- 
sion arrives,  the  sacred  banner  is  set 
up  over  the  door,  and  the  precious  cof- 
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fer  is  securely  hidden  away  in  an 
alcove  under  a bed. 

A very  naive  banquet  is  set  out,  with 
bouquets  of  flowers  upon  the  table,  in 
a low  and  narrow  hall  whose  beams, 
just  above  one’s  head,  are  like  those  on 
shipboard.  Upon  the  white-washed 
walls  there  are  only  pictures  of  the 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  of  those 
saints  who  guard  the  sea-faring 
man. 

In  this  hall,  hot  as  a vapor-bath— 
with  yet  a little  puff  of  air  from  the 
sea,  now  and  then— they  take  seats, 
crowded  close:  alcaldes,  officers,  priests, 
and  the  more  important  fishermen, 
until  there  is  not  room  for  one  person 
more.  Women  and  girls,  alert  and 
smiling,  serve  all  sorts  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, with  all  sorts  of  sauces.  Between 
the  courses,  cigarettes;  and  the  conver- 
sation runs  on  fishing  and  smuggling, 
in  Spanish  and  in  Basque. 

The  dining-room  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  open  to  the  view  of  all  passers-by. 
From  a window  of  the  second  story 
gleams  the  red  banner,  floating,  flying 
out,  sometimes  dropping  to  touch  the 
sand;  on  the  shore,  where  the  music  is, 
the  dancers  are  beginning  a fandango; 
and  beyond  the  couples  who  turn  or 
balance  with  lifted  arms,  there  is  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea,  where  at  this  mo- 
ment lie  idle  hundreds  of  small  black 
objects,  the  fishing-boats,  whose  own- 
ers are  keeping  holiday. 

The  people  outside  come  to  look  in  at 
the  window  and  smile  kindly  at  the 
banqueters.  There  come  also  strangers 
from  Biarritz  or  San  Sebastian, 
cyclists  in  knickerbockers,  ladies  with 
large  plumed  hats.  These  latter  are  in- 
terested in  the  banner;  they  take  hold 
of  it  and  hold  it  out  to  examine  the 
childish  figures  and  the  careful  em- 
broidery. 

As  remote  from  them  as  this  ancient 
embroidery  which  amuses  them— as  re- 
mote from  them,  thank  God!  from  their 
modern  ideas  and  affectations— are  the 
rough,  bronzed  fishermen,  at  their  sup- 
per there,  with  the  sacred  pictures  on 
the  walls,  in  the  untouched  sincerity  of 
their  old  pleasures,  their  old  hopes, 
their  old  dreams. 


ii. 

The  Sword-Dance. 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  17  August,  1897. 

Under  a noonday  sun  the  game  at 
tennis  was  just  finishing.  In  the  great 
square  whose  ground  of  grey  cement 
had  been  carefully  made  level  so  that 
the  ball  would  rebound  well,  the  six 
players  were  dripping  with  sweat;  in 
the  action  of  the  arm  with  the  still 
powerful  play  of  the  muscles,  and  in 
the  still  agile  leaps,  one  could  trace 
fatigue,  however,  and  a haste  to  reach 
the  end. 

Besides,  it  was  no  longer  interesting, 
this  game  of  tennis;  it  had  proved  so 
unequal;  there  remained  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  as  to  the  result,  so  far  had  one 
side  already  distanced  the  other.  And 
I was  ceasing  to  follow  the  players— 
while,  mechanically,  my  eyes,  dazzled 
by  the  sun,  read  and  re-read  a sentence 
chalked  on  the  curved  wall  at  the  end 
of  the  court,  against  which  the  balls 
were  striking  with  a sharp  click. 

“Viva  Euskal  EerriaT  were  the  words, 
scrawled  in  big  letters  (“Long  live 
the  Basque  country!”).  The  work  of 
some  passer-by,  some  fanatical  lover 
of  his  native  soil,  or  of  some  boy, 
perhaps,  the  sentence  assumed  for 
me  a dominant  importance.  In  these 
words,  somewhat  strange  of  sound,  in 
this  somewhat  wild  outcry  of  rebellion 
against  the  general  levelling  process  of 
the  period,  was  summed  up  for  me  all 
that  remains  of  the  pure  Basque  ele- 
ment at  the  present  time,  in  this  Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz,  ever  more  and  more  losing 
its  native  character. 

When  a man  has  been  long  a dweller 
in  this  dying  Euskal  Herria,  he  will 
have  seen  so  many,  and  himself  shared 
in  so  many,  games  of  tennis,  that  they 
have  almost  lost  the  power  of  giving 
to  the  imagination  the  local  note.  And 
to-day,  besides— a great  fete-day,  in  a 
city  fast  becoming,  alas!  a summer 
resort  like  another— the  rows  of  seats 
around  the  court  were  filled  with  a 
cosmopolite  crowd  of  the  dreariest 
aspect  of  commonplace. 

But  suddenly  appeared  a troop  of 
singular  peasants,  all  clad  alike. . And 
the  Basques  who  chanced  to  be  there 
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received  them  with  little  outcries  of 
welcome:  “ You ! you!  you!”  to  which 
the  visitors,  smiling,  replied  in  like 
fashion:  “You!  you!  you!”  with  flute- 
like bird-voices,  resembling  those  with 
which  the  American  Indians,  in  some 
of  their  dances,  call  out  to  each 
other. 

Black  trousers,  black  berettas,  black 
blouses  plaited  heavily,  very  short; 
faces  perfectly  smooth-shaven,  candid 
glances,  an  old-fashioned  aspect. 
These  men  were  Souletins,  dancers  sent 
expressly  to  take  part  in  the  festival, 
from  that  old  country,  La  Soule, 
where  tradition  still  lingers  unim- 
paired. And  their  music  accompanied 
them— a tambourine  and  a set  of  Pan- 
dean pipes  shaped  like  a quiver. 

In  their  presence  the  game  ended. 
And  as  soon  as  the  crier,  in  his  drawl- 
ing voice,  had  announced,  in  Basque, 
the  final  result— before  the  crowd  had 
begun  to  disperse — the  manager  of  the 
entertainments  asked  these  Souletins 
to  dance. 

Whereupon,  the  old  man  who 
played  the  syrinx  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  the  place,  and  the  dancers, 
about  thirty  in  number,  formed  a large 
circle  around  him,  without  taking 
each  other’s  hands.  At  sound  of  a 
very  feeble  turlutu,  mysterious  and  as 
if  at  a great  distance,  from  this  im- 
mense, archaic  musical  instrument,  the 
men  began  to  move  gravely  with 
cadenced  step.  Here  and  there  a stifled 
laugh  was  heard  from  beneath  some 
fashionable  hat;  but  most  of  the  au- 
dience, ordinary  tourists  though  they 
were,  yielded  to  the  charm  of  the  per- 
formance. There  was  silence,  around 
this  almost  silent  dance,  as  the  light 
Spanish  sandals  of  these  Souletins 
touched  the  ground  noiselessly.  The 
spirit  of  the  past  seemed  to  awaken 
once  more  at  the  faint  music,  communi- 
cating an  unexpected  thrill  to  the  more 
refined,  and  imposing  upon  the  coarser 
element  a sort  of  involuntary  re- 
spect. 

Regular  as  automata,  the  Souletins 
executed  complicated  and  rapid  steps 
with  a sad  rhythm.  At  times,  an 


active  leap  into  the  air  took  them,  all 
at  once,  off  the  ground;  then  their  little 
plaited  blouses,  grotesquely  short, 
spread  out  under  their  arms  like  a bal- 
let dancer’s  skirts;  and  they  were  so 
light  in  their  movements  that  one  did 
not  hear  them  touch  ground  again. 
Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  their 
alert  feet,  their  faces  remained  impas- 
sive, innocently  serious;  and  the  old 
musician,  still  in  the  centre,  playing 
his  slender  strain,  seemed  to  lead  them 
like  some  ancient  sorcerer.  Meantime, 
the  noonday  sun  made  very  short,  al- 
most reduced  to  nothing,  the  shadows 
of  these  peasants  in  their  black  cos- 
tume, dancing  in  a ring  on  the  grey 
asphalt. 

The  angelus  of  noon  was  beginning 
to  sound— for,  Heaven  be  praised!  the 
angelus  still  sounds  from  the  venerable 
bell-towers  of  this  country— when,  the 
performance  being  ended,  the  specta- 
tors dispersed  through  the  streets  of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

A dance  of  very  ancient  date  was  an- 
nounced to  begin  at  four  o’clock  (the 
sword-dance,  by  young  mountaineers 
of  Guipuzcoa;  and,  meanwhile,  one 
must  breakfast  in  a.  crowded  hotel 
among  tourists  of  every  class,  and  then 
wander  through  the  city  streets  en- 
livened here  and  there  by  Basque 
music— tambourines  and  pipes. 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz  has  still  some 
charming  nooks,  some  quiet,  simple 
little  streets  having  the  local  stamp: 
projecting  roofs;  facades,  whitewashed 
and  crossed  by  red  and  green  beams; 
tall  trees  rising  above  a garden  wall; 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sea  or  the  brown 
Pyrenees;  peace  and  silence,  between 
white  walls,  on  a pavement  of  pebbles 
from  the  beach.  But  horrible  modern 
structures  become  more  numerous 
daily.  Not  a rod  of  sea-shore,  not  a 
pretty  hill-slope,  but  is  disgraced  by 
some  huge,  costly  building,  planned  by 
extravagant  parvenus,  by  delirious 
snobs— when  it  would  be  so  easy  not  to 
disfigure  this  region,  to  build  in  it 
Basque  houses,  as  here  and  there  some 
sensible  man  has  had  the  good  taste 
to  do!  Alas!  alas!  who  shall  save  us 
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from  modern  shoddy,  from  mock 
splendor,  from  uniformity  and  from 
fools! 

Under  the  trees  of  a square,  in  front 
of  a certain  cafd,  established  in  what 
was  a royal  dwelling  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  I sat  down  to  wait,  and  to 
watch  the  bicyclists,  male  and  female, 
the  women  with  plumed  heads— women 
of  all  nationalities  and  all  social 
grades,  who  had  copied  from  one 
another  accoutrements  without  style  or 
reason,  and  with  complete  neglect  of 
each  person’s  peculiar  type.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  age,  that  in  a 
sea-shore  resort  we  cannot  tell,  at  first 
sight,  if  it  be  Ostend  or  Trouville  or, 
possibly,  San  Sebastian! 

The  local  note  was  quite  lost  which 
the  dancers  had  given  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. Even  an  effort  was  necessary  to 
remember  that  in  those  distant  moun- 
tains still  exist  the  remnant  of  a 
tenacious  race,  preserving,  with  the 
enigma  of  its  origin,  its  ancestral  faith, 
traditions  and  language. 

Suddenly  two  guitar  players  ap- 
peared— a blind  old  man  and  a girl,  who 
had  come  over  from  Spain,  close  by,  to 
gather  a few  sous  during  the  fete. 
And,  as  soon  as  their  little  smothered 
music  made  itself  heard,  almost  extin- 
guished by  the  sound  of  the  wind 
which  blew  from  the  sea  and  by  the 
confused  noise  of  the  city,  a veil  began 
to  fall— to  fall  over  all  modern  triviali- 
ties. They  were  playing  a very  ancient 
•‘Malaguenia.”  One  of  the  guitars  car- 
ried the  melody,  and  it  was  like  an 
Arab  song,  like  a lament  spread  abroad 
over  desert  plains.  The  other  accom- 
panied, with  little  tremulous  notes,  like 
the  rustling  of  locusts  in  solitudes  of 
burning  sand.  Together,  they  revealed 
the  sadness  in  souls  of  former  days— in 
Andalusia,  at  fatiguing  noontimes,  when 
the  Moors  were  masters  of  the  land. 
In  the  undefinable  of  music,  in  the 
mystery  of  rhythms,  will  be  preserved 
for  ages  yet  to  come — notwithstanding 
the  universal  fusion  of  men  and  things 
—all  that  made  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  different  races. 

Exactly  at  the  stroke  of  four,  the 
young  mountaineers  of  Guipuzcoa  ap- 


peared in  the  court-yard  of  the  monas- 
tery ready  for  their  sword-dance.  A 
crowd  had  for  some  time  been  awaiting 
them,  seated  in  hundreds  of  chairs, 
under  the  trees. 

One  man  held  a large  silk  banner, 
the  rest  carried  naked  swords.  Indif- 
ferent towards  the  spectators  and 
serious,  like  their  brothers  of  La  Soule 
in  the  morning,  the  sword-dancers  went 
up  onto  the  platform  that  had  been 
prepared  for  them. 

Wearing  the  red  beretta,  in  shirt- 
sleeves, all  of  them,  and  with  bared 
throats  after  the  Basque  fashion,  in 
white  trousers  and  unbuttoned  waist- 
coats, they  wore  below  the  knee  certain 
traditional  leather  ornaments— thongs 
set  with  little  bells  which,  with  a some- 
what barbaric  sound,  were  to  accom- 
pany the  dance. 

It  certainly  had  a resemblance  to  a 
travelling  sho  w— their  decorated  stage- 
in  spite  of  a something  more  honest  and 
more  simple  about  the  men  themselves. 
And  so,  to  do  them  justice,  one  had  to 
make  the  effort  to  forget  that,  and  to 
forget  also  the  modern  crowd  and  the 
thousand  little  absurd  details,  and,  in 
general,  all  the  surroundings. 

The  performers  themselves  still  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  this 
crowd.  The  evening  before,  they  had 
replied,  we  heard,  to  the  manager  of  a 
casino  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
wished  to  engage  them  for  an  evening: 
“No.  We  are  Basques  who  dance  in 
the  open  air,  before  other  Basques,  the 
dances  of  our  country  to  keep  alive 
the  tradition  of  them.  But  we  are  not 
men  who  are  paid  to  make  a show  of 
ourselves.”  Tall,  muscular  and  grace- 
ful, they  seemed  as  much  at  their  ease 
before  this  audience  of  summer  guests 
as  if  they  were  dancing  in  their  own 
village,  of  a Sunday,  in  the  square  be- 
fore the  church. 

First,  they  all  knelt  together,  bend- 
ing their  heads  almost  to  the  ground,  in 
a superb  salute  to  the  standard;  and 
he  who  held  it— also  on  his  knees  in 
the  centre  of  the  now  motionless  group 
— began  slowly  to  wave  it,  to  and  fro, 
with  gestures  of  admirable  grace,  mak- 
ing the  folds  of  the  silk  fly  out  like 
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great  wings  above  the  heads  of  the 
kneeling  group. 

Then  they  rose,  superbly  tall,  and  the 
dance  began,  to  the  sound  of  a sort  of 
warlike  march,  played  by  a fife  and  a 
tambourine.  The  step  was  singularly 
complicated,  with  prodigious  leaps 
from  time  to  time,  making  the  little 
bells  tinkle,  and  the  thongs  of  leather 
snap  against  the  legs.  There  were 
great  sword-thrusts  given  in  cadence, 
with  rapid  parrying;  and  then  all  the 
swords  striking  together  with  noisy 
clashing  of  steel.  It  was  like  a scene 
of  the  classic  world,  one  of  those  Pyr- 
rhic dances  in  which  the  Grecian  youth 
delighted. 

After  the  sword-dance,  many  other 
dances  followed,  all  very  ancient,  some 
going  back  to  pre-historic  times— of 
such  remote  origin  is  this  race!  There 
was  an  ancient  pastoral  of  Abraham, 
represented  by  “boys  of  the  town  of 
Barcus,”  where  figured,  besides  the 
patriarch,  angels  and  demons,  and 
even  Chedorlaomer,  the  King  of 
Sodom! 

The  same  night  in  the  square — with- 
out a,  platform  this  time,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd— the  sword-dance 
was  repeated,  more  nobly  barbaric  now 
by  moonlight  and  the  light  of  lanterns 
than  it  had  been  in  the  sunshine.  And 
finally  a huge  fandango  carried  off 
everybody,  girls  and  men,  in  one  com- 
mon delight  of  motion  and  alert  joy. 

And  so,  through  a whole  week,  these 
fgtes  of  the  Basque  tradition  follow 
one  another:  all  the  ancient  dances;  all 
sorts  of  tennis  games;  improvisations 
by  inspired  shepherds;  competitive  ren- 
dering of  those  extraordinary  outcries 
called  Irinzina,  which  signify  mirth, 
and  make  one  shudder;  chants  and 
hymns  in  the  churches.  And  the  per- 
formers have  names  that  seem  to  come 
down  from  primitive  epochs— such  as 
these,  taken  at  random:  Agestaran, 
Lizarraga,  Imbil,  Ola'fz,  Hdguiaphal. 

The  surroundings  amid  which  all 
this  goes  on,  it  must  be  confessed,  be- 
come more  and  more  commonplace 
every  year;  the  spectators  are  more 
and  more  Boeotian  in  character;  and  it 
is  itself  manifestly  so  out  of  its  native 


element,  alas!  as  to  seem  at  times  al- 
most pitiable,  in  the  midst  of  the  inane 
laughter. 

But  for  all  that,  how  touching  it  is, 
how  worthy  of  interest  and  respect— 
the  attempt  to  preserve  the  past,  or 
with  filial  devotion  return  to  it,  which 
manifests  itself  in  these  fgtes! 

in. 

The  Queen  Passes. 

I live  in  France,  but  on  a sort  of  bal- 
cony which  is  thrown  out  towards  Spain. 
From  the  windows  and  terraces  of  my 
little  place  on  the  edge  of  the  Bidassoa 
I see  and  hear  all  that  occurs  on  the 
opposite  shore— which  is  not  French,  but 
Spanish. 

To-day,  for  instance,  there  came,  sud- 
denly, an  unexpected  agitation  of  bells 
across  the  river:  the  church  of  Fonta- 
rabia,  the  church  of  Iran,  the  monas- 
teries, all  ringing,  ringing  as  for  a great 
festival  of  the  church.  Then  a large 
national  flag,  red,  with  a yellow  band, 
is  run  up  quickly  on  the  chfiteau  of 
Jeanne-la-Folle,  and  gleams,  brilliant  in 
color,  against  the  dark  brown  of  the 
mountains.  And  then  small  boats  in 
crowds  go  across  from  our  side,  carry- 
ing passengers,  as  if  to  some  show. 

“What  is  all  this?”  I call  out  from  my 
window  to  one  of  the  boatmen. 

“It  is  the  queen!  The  queen  of  Spain! 
We  are  going  to  see  her  pass!” 

Upon  this  I remembered  that  every 
summer  Her  Majesty,  the  queen  regent 
of  Spain,  was  accustomed  to  come  over 
from  San  Sebastian  to  offer  her  prayers 
in  the  old  church  of  Fontarabia. 

Suppose  I too  should  go  across,  in  this 
crowd  of  peasants  and  fishermen,  to  see 
the  queen  pass! 

And  I descend  to  the  shore  and  take 
my  place  in  a merry  boat-load  of  girls 
and  lads,  who  are  joking  and  teasing 
each  other  in  this  most  ancient  and  mys- 
terious of  human  languages,  with  that 
light,  musical  roll  of  the  r peculiar  to 
the  Basque  speech. 

Ten  minutes  on  the  Bidassoa,  sleepy 
and  slow  at  the  hour  of  the  high  tide, 
under  the  dazzling  sunlight  of  the  south 
—-and  we  land  on  the  Spanish  shore,  at 
the  deserted  quay  of  Fontarabia. 

They  say— the  young  girls  around  me 
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—that  it  is  now  almost  too  late;  the 
queen  will  have  left  the  church  and  be 
gone,  so  we  must  run. 

By  a well-known  short  cut  we  climb, 
between  houses  of  the  blackest  Middle 
Ages,  gloomy  and  dead  under  the  glow- 
ing sky— and  suddenly  here  we  are  in 
the  wonderful  old  Street  of  the 
Knights,  close  to  the  church  with  its 
fortress  walls  and  splendid  blazonry. 

Very  late,  in  truth— we  have  scarcely 
time  to  take  off  our  berettas,  to  open 
wide  our  eyes  dazzled  by  sunlight,  when 
the  queen  passes,  very  rapidly,  in  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  mules  at  a 
headlong  pace  over  the  resounding  pave- 
ment. Scarcely  seen,  scarcely  recog- 
nized, the  queen  is  already  past,  having 
at  her  side  the  boy  king,  who  turns  for 
an  instant  to  glance  up  at  the  church 
with  his  serious  young  eyes.  And  so 
simply  dressed,  this  queen,  according  to 
the  modern  usage  which  will  have  sover- 
eigns as  nearly  resemble  their  subjects 
as  possible;  and  yet,  so  royal  of  aspect, 
notwithstanding  her  intentional  simplic- 
ity, that  a mistake  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible, in  this  case. 

I smile  at  the  disappointment  of  my 
companions  on  the  boat,  hastening  over 
from  our  France,  where  there  are  kings 
no  longer,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  hav- 
ing fine  cloth-of-gold  garments  to  ad- 
mire. But  truly  this  strange  levelling 
which  does  away  with  everything— 
usages,  traditions,  costumes,  pomps  and 
splendors — strikes  me  more  here,  where 
the  stage-setting  of  the  Spanish  past  is 
so  intact,  among  these  dark,  emblazoned 
houses,  and  with  the  holiday  peal  of 
bells  from  these  old  towers. 

Down  there  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow, 
antique  street,  the  royal  carriage  is  just 
going  out  of  sight— and  the  country  peo- 
ple, the  fishermen,  in  a crowd  near  the 
church,  are  slow  about  putting  their 
caps  on,  slow  about  moving,  or  speaking 
loud— as  after  some  half-religious  excite- 
ment of  feeling.  All  Carlists,  however, 
by  hereditary  tradition;  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  even  with  them,  the  sovereign 
and  the  mother  who  has  just  passed  by, 
simple  and  serious  in  her  everyday  at- 
tire, compels  a sympathetic  respect  by 
the  mere  charm  of  her  presence. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

This  article  leaves  New  York  for 
London  on  April  16th,  1898.  In  all  hu- 
man probability,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  at  war  with  Spain 
before  this  writing  reaches  its  destina- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
more  than  well  that  English  readers 
should  understand,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  meaning  of  that  strife  and  its 
causes.  It  is  to  this  end  that  one  who 
retains  love  and  respect  for  his  native 
land,  while  observing  faithful  allegiance 
to  the  country  of  his  adoption,  attempts 
to  set  before  British  readers  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States  without  prejudice,  telling 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it  after  careful 
study  of  the  situation  based  on  no  mere 
superficial  information,  condoning  noth- 
ing, apologizing  for  nothing,  and  striv- 
ing only  to  explain  the  wonderful  and 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  which 
has  compelled  the  government  to  one  of 
the  most  grandly  sentimental  and  quix- 
otic belligerent  undertakings  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

There  are  certain  brief  statements,  to 
be  enlarged  upon  hereafter,  which  it  is 
well  to  put  tersely  at  the  forefront  of 
this  article. 

The  fundamental  impulse  to  this  war 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  appreciable 
desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement  in 
this  sentiment. 

There  is  no  desire  to  fight  for  the  sake 
of  fighting  or  to  satisfy  ambition. 

There  is  some  desire  to  be  avenged  on 
Spain  for  what  is<  popularly  regarded  as 
the  foul  murder  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  seamen  and  two  officers  of 
the  “Maine”  in  Havana  harbor. 

There  is  some  self-interest,  or  rather 
self-defence,  in  the  determination  to  rid 
the  commerce  of  this  country  of  the 
serious  interference  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  not  only  by  conditions 
in  Cuba,  but  also  by  the  threat  of  ulti- 
mate war  for  their  removal;  to  obviate 
the  onerous  duties  of  policing  our  coast 
in  the  interest  of  Spain,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  filibustering  expeditions  • under 
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the  neutrality  laws;  and  to  insist  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in 
Cuba  shall  receive  proper  protection 
for  their  lives,  liberty  and  property. 

There  is  much  of  chivalric  sympathy 
with  a brave  people,  battling  for  inde- 
pendence from  a corrupt,  extortionate 
and  inhuman  monarchical  government, 
which  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  it  lacks'  either  the  will  or  the  abil- 
ity to  develop  the  island  even  for  the 
advantage  of  Spain,  under  an  equitable 
and  orderly  administration,  without 
which  real  progress  is  impossible. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  war 
now  impending,  however,  is  that  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  intolerable  to  a people  of 
generous  instincts  and  Christian  faith, 
that  at  its  very  doors  there  should  exist 
official  barbarity  on  a par  with  that 
which,  at  the  hands  of  Turkey,  stirred 
the  heart  of  European  Christendom  to 
action. 

The  testimony  of  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses to  horrors  perpetrated  by  Spain, 
to  end  the  insurrection  with  which  it 
has  been  confronted  for  more  than 
three  years,  has  compelled  the  interfer- 
ence of  this  government  to  put  a stop  to 
conditions  which  have  become  insuffer- 
able. When  incontrovertible  evidence 
was  brought  of  the  terrible  sufferings 
involved  by  a callously  deliberate  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Spain’s  representa- 
tives to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Cuban 
revolutionists  by  enforcing  starvation 
on  non-combatants  in  a futile  pretence 
of  extirpating  the  recalcitrant  race 
whieh  prefers  death  to  anything  short 
of  independence,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  said 
“this  must  cease.” 

Sensational  descriptions  of  the  hor- 
rors to  which  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  subjected,  as  given  in  hysteri- 
cal newspapers,  were,  to  some  extent, 
discounted  in  the  public  mind.  When 
it  was  learned  from  the  personal  inves- 
tigations of  calm-minded  men,  enjoying 
national  and  unquestionable  reputa- 
tions, that  these  atrocities  beggared  de- 
scription and  defied  exaggeration,  the 
public  demand  for  the  cessation  of  such 
conditions  grew  in  force.  As  it  became 
realized  beyond  dispute  that  at  least 


two  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  had  suffered  abominable 
deaths,  for  no  worse  crime  than  that  by 
living  they  would  have  supported  them- 
selves by  raising  food  which  might  be 
seized  by  combatants  whom  Spanish 
officers  have  signally  failed  to  subju- 
gate in  legitimate  warfare,  the  voice  of 
this  people  rose  from  an  angry  murmur 
to  a deep-toned  demand  to  end  the  fear- 
ful state  of  affairs.  The  awful  details 
of  methods  by  which  at  least  four  hun- 
dred thousand  peaceful  peasants  had 
been  driven  from  the  fertile  fields,  from 
which  they  won  their  daily  bread— had 
been  deprived  of  every  means  of  sus- 
tenance— developed  overwhelming  pub- 
lic indignation.  When  it  was  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  this  people  that 
these  subjects  of  Spanish  tyranny  had 
been  herded  within  a hedge  of  bayonets, 
and  left  to  die  of  starvation,  or  rot  to 
death  in  loathsome  surroundings  of  dirt- 
bred  disease,  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  became  irresistible. 

The  seeds  of  this  sentiment  are  of  no 
recent  sowing.  With  an  instinct  which 
in  national  affairs  at  times  is  a superior 
guide  to  reason,  many  of  the  people  long 
ago  learned  that  in  this  matter  the  pur- 
veyors of  sensation  were  dealing  in 
truth,  because  nothing  more  sensa- 
tional was  to  be  had.  Official  cog- 
nizance of  Cuban  conditions  was  taken 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland.  When  the  present  insurrec- 
tion, dating  from  the  Cuban  declaration 
of  independence,  on  February  24,  1895, 
was  barely  a year  old,  a resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  belligerency  of  the  in- 
surgents was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
a compromise  for  several  similar  con- 
fused and  somewhat  contradictory 
measures  previously  introduced.  This 
was  the  resolution  passed  by  sixty-four 
votes  to  six  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  February  28,  1896,  in  which  the 
House  concurred  on  April  6,  1896,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  to 
twenty-seven:— 

Resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, a condition  of  public  war  exists 
between  the  government  of  Spain  and 
the  government  proclaimed,  and  for 
some  time  maintained  by  force  of  arms, 
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by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  main- 
tain a strict  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending powers,  according  to  each  all 
the  rights  of  belligerents  in  the  ports 
and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  further,  that  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  United  States  should  be 
offered  by  the  President  to  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Cuba. 

It  failed  to  go  into  effect  because  it 
was  not  a “concurrent”  resolution,  and 
the  President  ignored  it,  thereby  pre- 
cipitating a heated  discussion  over  the 
respective  rights  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  matter.  When  the  subject 
was  first  agitated,  President  Cleveland 
foresaw  its  possibilities  for  serious  em- 
barrassment, and  shirked  it  vigorously. 
He  spared  no  effort  to  keep  the  question 
below  the  surface,  bending  his  influence 
to  that  end  with  all  such  newspapers 
and  leaders  of  opinion  as  were  amena- 
ble to  his  desires.  There  is  no  better 
index  to  the  trend  of  popular  opinion 
than  the  planks  in  the  platforms  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  on  the  eve  of 
a Presidential  campaign.  Though  the 
object  of  those  platforms  is  not  so  much 
to  outline  a programme  of  action  as  to 
catch  votes,  they  are  none  the  less  re- 
liable barometers  of  popular  feeling. 
The  Republican  party  in  National  Con- 
vention, having  seen  the  popular  disap- 
proval of  Cleveland’s  attitude  in  regard 
to  Cuba,  adopted  this  as  one  of  its 
planks  at  St.  Louis,  on  June  18th, 
1896:— 

From  the  hour  of  achieving  their  own 
independence,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  regarded  with  sympathy  the 
struggles  of  other  American  peoples  to 
free  themselves  from  European  domina- 
tion. We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding 
interest  the  heroic  battle  of  the  Cuban 
patriots  against  cruelty  and  oppression, 
and  our  best  hopes  go  out  for  the  full 
success  of  their  determined  contest  for 
liberty.  The  government  of  Spain  hav- 
ing lost  control  of  Cuba,  and  being  un- 
able to  protect  the  property  or  lives  of 
resident  American  citizens,  or  to  comply 
with  its  treaty  obligations,  we  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  United 


States  should  actively  use  its  influence 
and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give 
independence  to  the  island. 

This  was  the  plank  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  July 
9th,  1896:  “We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  heroic  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  independence.” 

The  embarrassment  which  President 
Cleveland  feared  from  any  agitation 
which  might  bring  the  Cuban  question 
to  an  acute  phase  was  based  on  far- 
sighted knowledge  that  it  might  involve 
the  United  States  in  a policy  antag- 
onistic to  some  of  its  most  cherished 
precedents  based  on  “The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine.” It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine—one  for  export  and  one  for  home 
consumption.  The  export  article,  which 
declares  that  no  European  encroach- 
ments are  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  often  is  tricked  out  in  all 
the  high-colored  gauds  of  spread-eagle- 
ism. That  for  home  consumption  al- 
ways is  soberly  clad  in  thoughtful  garb, 
an  unregarded  part  of  the  household  at 
ordinary  times,  but  never  without  influ- 
ence which  becomes  strong  when  a 
warning  against  foreign  entanglements 
is  necessary.  The  blessings  which  have 
accrued  to  the  States  by  abstention 
from  interference  in  foreign  affairs  may 
be  seldom  the  subject  of  public  speech, 
but  are  always  with  us  in  the  most 
thorough  appreciation. 

Despite  the  fear  of  risking  a step 
which  might  lead  to  a departure  from 
cherished  national  policy  by  interfering 
with  a European  nation,  in  the  absence 
of  any  possibility  for  winning  compen- 
sating glory,  perhaps  partly  because  his 
term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a close, 
and  the  matter  was  little  likely  to  come 
to  a head  before  its  end,  President 
'Cleveland  so  far  succumbed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  as  to  address  a 
warning  to  Spain  in  a message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  7,  1896.  He  therein 
said:— 

Whatever  circumstances  may  arise, 
our  policy  and  our  interests  would  con- 
strain us  to  object  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  island,  or  an  interference  with  its 
control  by  any  other  power. 
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It  should  be  added,  that  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  hitherto 
expectant  attitude  of  the  United  States 
will  be  indefinitely  maintained.  While 
we  are  anxious  to  accord  all  due  respect 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  we  cannot 
view  the  pending  conflict  in  all  its,  fea- 
tures, and  properly  apprehend  our  inevi- 
tably close  relations  to  it  and  its  possible 
results,  without  considering  that  by  the 
course  of  events  we  may  be  drawn  into 
such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  con- 
dition as  will  fix  a limit  to  our  patient 
waiting  for  Spain  to  end  the  contest 
either  alone  and  in  her  way,  or  with  our 
friendly  co-operation. 

When  the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  insurrection  has 
become  manifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
that  her  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba, 
for  all  purposes  of  its  rightful  existence, 
and  when  a hopeless  struggle  for  its 
re-establishment  has  degenerated  into  a 
strife  which  means  nothing  more  than 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  very  subject 
matter  of  the  conflict,  a situation  will  be 
presented  in  which  our  obligations  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  will  be  superseded 
by  higher  obligations,  which  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  recognize  and  dis- 
charge. 

Deferring  the  choice  of  ways  and 
methods  until  the  time  for  action  ar- 
rives, we  should  make  them  depend  upon 
the  precise  conditions  then  existing;  and 
they  should  not  be  determined  upon 
without  giving  careful  heed  to  every  con- 
sideration involving  our  honor  and  inter- 
est, or  the  international  duty  we  owe  to 
Spain.  Until  we  face  the  contingencies 
suggested,  or  the  situation  is  by  other 
incidents  imperatively  changed,  we 
should  continue  in  the  line  of  conduct 
heretofore  pursued,  thus,  in  all  circum- 
stances, exhibiting  our  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  public  law  and  our  re- 
gard for  the  duty  enjoined  upon  us  by 
the  position  we  occupy  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

A contemplation  of  emergencies  that 
may  arise  should  plainly  lead  us  to  avoid 
their  creation,  either  through  a careless 
disregard  of  present  duty,  or  even  an 
undue  stimulation  and  ill-timed  expres- 
sion of  feeling.  But  I have  deemed  it 
not  amiss  to  remind  Congress  that  a 
time  may  arrive  when  a correct  poliey 
and  care  for  our  interests,  as  well  as  a 


regard  for  the  interests  of  other  nations 
and  their  citizens,  joined  by  Considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  a desire  to  see  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  intimately  re- 
lated to  us,  saved  from  complete  devas- 
tation, will  constrain  our  government  to 
such  action  as  will  subserve  the  interests 
thus  involved,  and  at  the  same  time 
promise  to  Cuba  and  its  inhabitants  an 
- opportunity  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

Before  leaving  this  message,  empha- 
sis should  be  laid  on  the  avowal  of 
objection  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 
iThat  expression  is  just  as  true  to-day  as 
it  was  then,  and,  so  far  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  island  in  any  form  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  fearlessly  stated, 
with  no  possibility  of  truthful  contra- 
diction, that  the  action  of  this  country 
is  entirely  disinterested. 

President  McKinley  was  elected  on 
the  Republican  platform,,  the  plank  of 
which,  in  reference  to  Cuba,  has  been 
quoted.  But  that  plank  was  utterly 
overshadowed  in  the  campaign  by  the 
financial  issue.  He  was  elected  rather 
through  the  concerted  action  of  the 
“business  interests”  under  the  ex- 
tremely able  generalship  of  M.  A. 
Hanna,  than  by  any  overwhelming  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  what  Lincoln 
proudly  called  “the  common  people.” 
The  circumstances  under  which  he 
reached  the  White  House,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  man,  combined  to  make  Mc- 
Kinley dread  the  Cuban  issue  as  Cleve- 
land had  done,  but  from  somewhat 
different  reasons.  Kindly  in  nature, 
chosen  for  office  as  “the  advance-agent 
of  prosperity,”  ambitious  above  all  to 
make  a record  and  establish  a reputa- 
tion as  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  an  era 
of  commercial  and  industrial  revival, 
thoroughly  familiar  as  a soldier  with 
the  horrors  of  war,  all  McKinley’s  in- 
clinations were  toward  such  a policy  as 
would  preserve  the  peace  at  any  price. 
Hardly  his  own  master  when  he 
entered  the  Executive  Mansion,  Mc- 
Kinley allowed  Hanna,  as  a recom- 
pense for  campaign  obligations,  to 
make  a place  for  himself  in  the  Senate 
by  installing,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Senator  Sherman,  whose  waning  pow- 
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ers  utterly  unfitted  him  for  so  impor- 
tant a position  in  such  a critical  season. 
The  truth  of  this  illustration  of  Hanna’s 
influence  is  beyond  cavil,  and  shown  in 
the  fact  that  negotiations  with  Spain 
have  been  conduced  altogether  through 
the  assistant  secretary  of  state,  with 
not  the  slightest  guidance  from  Sher- 
man, and  hardly  the  courtesy  of  formal 
reference  to  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  anything 
which  might  by  any  chance  lead  to  war 
was  especially  repugnant  to  a president 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  enormous  pres- 
sure from  the  few  men  who  represent 
those  great  aggregations  of  capital 
which  are  the  most  serious  menace  to 
the  free  institutions  under  which  the 
parasitic  growth  of  their  vast  corporate 
power  has  become  possible.  Hanna  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  that  influence, 
and  from  the  outset  McKinley  found 
himself  pulled  in  the  direction  of  do- 
nothing  conservatism,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  pushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  firm  protest  against  Spain  by 
the  insistent  demands  of  the  people. 
The  situation  has  been  more  embar- 
rassing because,  aside  from  his  suscep- 
tibility to  any  strong  force,  the  man  is 
conscientious  and  desirous  of  doing  the 
nation’s  will. 

When  McKinley  took  office,  matters 
had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  Cuba. 
Soon  after  his  inauguration  in  March, 
1897,  the  President  sent  to  the  island  a 
specially  appointed  commisioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  brutalities  of  the  Weyler 
regime,  which  already  had  been  brought 
to  public  notice  here  through  the  press, 
and  to  official  knowledge  by  the  reports 
of  American  consuls,  which  were  sup- 
pressed as  far  as  possible  with  sys- 
tematic care.  As  the  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation, McKinley  addressed  a mild 
warning  to  the  Madrid  government  that 
its  warfare  in  Cuba  must  be  conducted 
more  in  consonance  with  civilization 
than  it  had  been,  and  that  proper  pro- 
tection for  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  residents  in  Cuba  must  be 
provided. 

On  April  20,  1897,  the  queen  regent  in 
response  to  these  representations  from 
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Washington  decreed  certain  reforms  for 
the  government  of  Cuba,  which  were 
purely  superficial  and  of  no  moment  to 
men  with  abundant  historic  evidence  of 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  Spain’s  prom- 
ises to  her  subjects  in  the  island.  At 
about  the  same  time  Weyler  reported  to 
his  home  government  that  the  four 
western  provinces  of  Cuba  were  “paci- 
fied,” an  expression  which  subsequent 
events  have  shown  to  be  meaningless  in 
so  far  as  desolation  means  peace,  and 
that  Spaniards  held  such  towns  as 
could  be  actually  occupied  by  troops, 
though  they  were  by  no  means  free 
from  the  incursions  of  rebel  detach- 
ments. 

On  May  17,  McKinley  suggested  to 
Congress  the  advisability  of  an  appro- 
priation for  the  relief  of  American  citi- 
zens reduced  to  abject  poverty  under 
Weyler’ s barbarous  rule,  and  a week 
later  Congress  placed  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars at  the  government’s  disposal,  which 
were  duly  distributed  by  American  con- 
suls. 

On  July  14,  1897,  the  National  League 
of  Republican  Clubs,  which  feels  the 
pulse  of  the  people  as  carefully  as  the 
regular  platform-making  party  organ- 
ization by  which  it  is  recognized, 
adopted  the  following  resolution:— 

The  Republican  Party  proclaimed,  in 
1896,  its  active  interest  in  s*nd  sympathy 
with  the  Cuban  patriots  in  their  long 
and  heroic  struggle  against  foreign  mis- 
rule and  oppression,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  Spain  has  lost  control  of  Cuba. 
The  first  and  practical  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  these  declarations  is  the 
great  and  unmistakable  lessening  of 
Spanish  atrocities  and  butcheries  in 
Cuba  at  the  demand  of  this  nation  since 
March  4th,  1897.  The  verdict  of  the 
American  people  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity are  that  the  useless  and  inhuman 
efforts  of  Spain  to  govern  Cuba  have 
lasted  long  enough,  and  we  believe  that 
President  McKinley  may  be  relied  upon 
to  interpose  his  good  offices  to  end  that 
struggle  with  the  greatest  promptitude 
consistent  with  wise  administration. 

Then  came  the  assassination  of  Cano- 
vas  andSagasta’s  appointment  to  succeed 
him  as  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  on  Oc- 
tober 2d.  The  change  was  hailed,  as  an 
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omen  of  better  times  for  Cuba  by  every- 
one in  America,  but  with  great  reserva- 
tions by  those  who  realized  the  extent 
to  which  matters  had  gone  and  the 
drastic  nature  of  the  remedies  which 
alone  would  avail. 

Six  days  after  Sagasta  took  office, 
Blanco  was  chosen  to  succeed  Weyler. 
Blanco’s  reputation,  beside  that  of  the 
man  he  succeeded,  was  as  white  to 
black,  honesty  to  corruption  and  hu- 
manity to  brutality. 

The  new  captain  general,  who,  save 
for  the  supreme  authority  in  Madrid, 
was  absolute  in  Cuba,  reached  Havana 
on  October  30th.  Matters  had  gone  too 
far  for  him  to  do  more  than  palliate 
them  by  not  aggravating  them.  He  re- 
pealed Weyler’s  concentration  orders 
under  certain  conditions,  hard  to  fulfil 
at  the  best,  even  had  the  repeal  not 
been  subject  to  the  judgment  of  local 
military  officers,  little  inclined  to  clem- 
ency or  considerations  of  civilization. 
On  November  27th  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, presumably  through  American 
intercession,  granted  a measure  of 
autonomy,  fair  seeming  on  its  face,  to 
Cuba.  The  Spanish  Parliament,  or 
Cortes,  was  to  be  the  central  executive 
power,  while  the  local  government  of 
Cuba  was  to  be  conducted  by  a colonial 
parliament  and  the  governor-general, 
with  a Council  of  Administration,  com- 
prising eighteen  members  elected  in 
Cuba  and  eighteen  appointed  by  the 
Spanish  government. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1897,  McKinley  said:— 

The  instructions  given  to  our  new 
Minister  to  Spain  before  his  departure 
for  his  post  directed  him  to  impress  upon 
that  government  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
United  States  to  lend  its  aid  toward  the 
ending  of  the  war  in  Cuba,  by  reaching 
a peaceful  and  lasting  result,  just  and 
honorable  alike  to  Spain  and  the  Cuban 
people.  These  instructions  recited  the 
character  and  duration  of  the  contest, 
the  widespread  losses  it  entails,  the  bur- 
dens and  restraints  it  imposes  upon  us, 
with  constant  disturbance  of  national 
interests,  and  the  injury  resulting  from 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  this  state  of 
things.  It  was  stated  that,  at  this  junc- 
ture, our  government  was  constrained 


seriously  to  inquire  if  the  time  was  not 
ripe  when  Spain,  of  her  own  volition, 
moved  by  her  own  interests  and  every 
sentiment  of  humanity,  should  put  a 
stop  to  this  destructive  war,  and  make 
proposals  of  settlement,  honorable  to 
herself  and  just  to  her  Cuban  colony. 
It  was  urged  that,  as  a neighboring  na- 
tion, with  large  interests  in  Cuba,  we 
could  be  required  to  wait  only  a reason- 
able time  for  the  mother  country  to 
establish  its  authority  and  restore  peace 
and  order  within  the  borders  of  the 
island;  that  we  could  not  contemplate  an 
indefinite  period  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result. 

Sure  of  the  right,  keeping  free  from  all 
offence  ourselves,  actuated  only  by  up- 
right and  patriotic  considerations,  moved 
neither  by  passion  nor  selfishness,  the 
government  will  continue  its  watchful 
care  over  the  rights  and  property  of 
American  citizens,  and  will  abate  none 
of  its  efforts  to  bring  about,  by  peaceful 
agencies,  a peace  which  shall  be  honor- 
able and  enduring.  If  it  shall  hereafter 
appear  to  be  a duty  imposed  by  our  obli- 
gations to  ourselves,  to  civilization  and 
to  humanity  to  intervene  with  force,  it 
shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part  and 
only  because  the  necessity  for  such 
action  will  be  so  clear  as  to  command  the 
support  and  approval  of  the  civilized 
world. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  insurgents  to 
drop  their  arms  and  accept  the  plan  of 
autonomy,  the  Spanish  government,  on 
December  14th,  issued  a decree  of  am- 
nesty for  all  who  expressed  a willing- 
ness to  accept  the  proposition.  But 
Cubans  know  that  Spain  is  least  to  be 
trusted  bearing  gifts.  Men  who 
learned,  in  the  bitterness  of  experience, 
that  promises  made  to  close  the  ten 
years’  war  were  never  intended  as  more 
than  expedients  to  be  set  aside  as  soon 
as  their  object  of  disarming  revolution- 
ists was  attained  were  little  likely  to 
be  caught  again  with  such  chaff.  Men 
who  had  pledged  themselves  to  die  or 
achieve  independence,  who  had  borne 
arms  for  nearly  three  years  in  pursuit 
of  that  aim,  who  had  seen  their  families 
robbed,  starved,  beaten  and  butchered 
in  the  name  of  opposition  to  that  cause, 
were  little  likely  to  accept  such  paltry 
half  measures  at  so  late  a date. 
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Sucli  autonomy  as  was  proposed,  if 
ithere  had  been  any  guarantee  of  its  ful- 
filment, might  have  met  with  popular 
support  and  been  welcomed  before  the 
nsurrection  was  begun,  but  now  it  was 
nerely  a confession  of  weakness  inspir- 
ing the  rebels  to  renewed  efforts. 
Those  only  accepted  the  proposition 
vho  were  under  the  Spanish  sway  in 
Havana,  who  hungered  for  office  or 
were  desperate  in  a desire  for  peace  at 
jmy  price,  and  they  were  few.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  island  who  demand  a 
naintenance  of  that  supremacy  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed, 
'earing  natural  retaliation  from  the 
aated  or  despised  Cubans  for  the  ill- 
usage  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, were  as  little  pleased  by  the  plan 
is  the  Cubans.  There  were  Spaniards 
imong  the  very  few  men  who  accepted 
lutonomy,  but  they  were  led  into  their 
icquiescence  by  the  feelings  noted 
previously,  eked  out  with  the  belief 
hat  the  whole  thing  was  a sham, 
ivhich  would  be  managed  for  the  bene- 
it  of  Spaniards  controlling  the  offices 
md  electoral  machinery,  as  they  always 
lad  done. 

Not  one  in  Havana  seriously  believed 
:hat  the  autonomist  plan  had  a chance 
)f  success  as  a means  to  peace.  No  one 
aaving  intelligence  and  lacking  preju- 
lice  can  make  any  investigation  of 
3uban  conditions  without  knowing  that 
i practical  achievement  of  autonomy, 
Honestly  following  the  lines  laid  out,  is 
in  utter  impossibility  under  Spanish 
sovereignty.  The  leaders  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  refused  to  treat  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  regarded  as  traitors  those 
who  did,  and  avowed,  with  every  sem- 
blance of  truth,  that  should  even  the 
United  States  forget  itself  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  force  the  Spanish  plan  upon 
them,  they  would  fight  it  out  to  the  last 
ditch  and  welcome  death  rather  than 
submission  to  Spanish  autonomy. 

Returning  again  to  the  development 
of  public  opinion  here  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  the  next  notable  incident  was 
found  in  the  insults  to  McKinley  and 
the  indications  of  Spanish  duplicity  dis- 
covered in  a letter  written  by  the  Span- 
ish minister  in  Washington  to  a friend 


in  Havana.  There  was  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity,  but  instead  of  straight- 
way demanding  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment’s disavowal  of  the  letter  and  its 
writer,  the  pacific  administration  first 
asked  the  minister  if  he  were  the  author 
of  the  objectionable  document,  allowing 
time  for  the  triumph  of  Spanish  diplo- 
macy by  the  announcement  from  Madrid 
that  the  minister  had  resigned  before 
the  trouble  arose. 

On  the  heels  of  that  incident  followed 
the  visit  of  the  “Maine”  to  Havana  har- 
bor, and  the  dire  tragedy  by  which  two 
of  her  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  seamen  met  death  on  Febru- 
ary 15th.  Again  guided  by  instinct  to 
a belief,  which  the  fact  itself  made  nat- 
ural, in  view  of  Spanish  methods  in 
Havana— a belief  which  subsequent  in- 
vestigations have  done  much  to  support 
if  they  have  not  absolutely  established 
its  truth — the  nation  was  stirred  to  its 
very  depths.  The  frenzied  demand 
made  at  the  moment  for  instant  re- 
venge was  felt  by  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people,  and  was  voiced  only 
by  the  sensational  press  of  New  York, 
which  too  often  is  mistakenly  regarded 
abroad  as  the  criterion  of  feeling  in  the 
United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation,  after  the  first 
passionate  outburst  of  sorrow,  accepted 
the  calm  advice  to  suspend  judgment 
contained  in  the  first  brief  notice  of  the 
catastrophe  sent  by  the  commander  of 
the  “Maine”  to  the  Navy  Department  in 
Washington.  The  national  self-control 
exhibited  was  as  admirable  as  remark- 
able under  such  circumstances.  The 
repression  of  feeling  was  made  the  more 
difficult  as  evidence  came  to  support  the 
belief  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
some  external  agency.  The  bitterness 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  Spanish  government  was  formally 
expressing  its  regret  for  “the  accident” 
and  its  sympathy  with  the  United 
States,  Spanish  officers  were  celebrating 
the  occasion  with  mirth  and  revelry  in 
Havana,  promulgating  lies  about  the 
absence  of  officers  from  the  “Maine”  and 
lax  discipline  on  the  ship.  The  feeling 
was  not  soothed  by  the  welcome  ac- 
corded to  Minister  Dupuy  de  Lome,  who 
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was  supposed  to  have  left  this  country 
in  disgrace  after  his  covert  attack  upon 
President  McKinley. 

But  still,  absolute  judgment  was  sus- 
pended, according  to  Captain  Sigsbee’s 
advice,  though  the  intensity  of  the  pop- 
ular excitement  which  awaited  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  was  none 
the  less,  in  that  it  was  to  a great  ex- 
tent suppressed.  There  is  not  an 
American  citizen  worthy  the  name  who 
does  not  believe  that  the  officers  com- 
prising the  Board  which  made  the  in- 
vestigation are  men  of  honor,  who 
exerted  all  possible  care  and  diligence 
in  their  work,  sought  all  possible  evi- 
dence, weighed  it  without  bias  and 
reached  the  verdict  without  prejudice. 
That  Board  determined  that  the  explo- 
sion was  caused  by  a submarine  mine, 
but  did  not  assume  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility. The  Board  was  a judicial 
body,  the  general  impression  being  that 
if  it  erred  in  any  direction  it  was 
toward  conservatism.  The  people  are 
not  judicious— it  is  not  the  way  of  na- 
tions in  bulk  to  exercise  the  calm  dis- 
crimination characteristic  of  the  ideal 
bench.  While  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
based  its  verdict  on  what  it  believed  to 
be  proper  legal  evidence,  the  people 
have  gone  further  afield,  and,  indulging 
in  inference,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  are  convinced  that  a Spanish 
official,  probably  one  of  the  adherents 
of  Weyler,  who  are  almost  fanatical  in 
their  hatred  of  America,  fired  the  mine 
which  sent  the  “Maine”  to  destruction. 

The  President  disappointed  the  peo- 
ple when  he  sent  the  Board’s  report  to 
Congress  with  a perfunctory  statement 
that  he  trusted  the  Spanish  government 
to  deal  properly  with  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  “Maine”  disaster  had 
played  a highly  important  role  in  the 
general  Cuban  question,  of  which  it 
was  not  an  intrinsic  part,  except  as  the 
crowning  evidence  of  Spain’s  incapac- 
ity to  preserve  order  within  the  limits 
of  its  nominal  sovereignty  over  Cuba. 
The  demand  for  Cuban  independence, 
which  had  been  widespread,  but  dif- 
fused and  amorphous,  was  concen- 
trated and  crystallized  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  battleship  in 
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Havana  harbor.  The  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  served  as  a vast  and 
appalling  advertisement  which  drew 
all  eyes  to  the  deplorable  conditions 
prevalent  in  Cuba.  The  situation  was 
studied— investigations  were  set  on  foot 
which  resulted  in  the  production  of 
more  reliable  testimony  than  any  which 
had  been  heard  before  in  the  matter. 
The  necessity  for  action  to  end  such 
savagery  within  seventy  miles  of  our 
border  was  recognized  by  many  who 
previously  had  been  callously  careless. 
The  country  was  thrilled  by  the  very 
calmness  which  characterized  the 
frigid  recital  in  the  Senate  by  Redfield 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  of  the  horrors 
from  witnessing  which  he  had  just  re- 
turned. The  personality  of  the  man, 
his  unemotional  nature,  cool,  calculat- 
ing habits,  his  known  intimacy  with 
the  President,  added  tremendous  force 
to  statements  weighty  enough  in  them- 
selves to  move  any  civilized  people. 
Private  relief  had  already  been  sent  in 
great  quantities  to  the  soldier-herded 
sufferers  from  absolute  want.  But  it 
was  seen  that  the  time  was  late  for 
that.  It  was  realized  that  thousands  of 
those  still  living  were  beyond  the  help 
of  food  or  medicine,  and  that  those  who 
still  could  be  saved  must  be  fed  and 
nursed  to  strength,  fitting  them  to 
labor  in  the  fields,  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  and  were  still  excluded, 
and  then  supplied  with  the  where- 
withal to  make  a fresh  start  in  their 
agricultural  life.  The  evidence  sup- 
plied by  Senator  Proctor  and  others,  of 
almost  equal  standing,  convinced  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  be- 
yond a shadow  of  doubt  that,  in  the 
last  three  years  in  Cuba,  Spain  has 
perpetrated  more  frightful  destruction 
than  even  her  arms  had  wrought  pre- 
viously in  all  her  blood-stained  his- 
tory. 

Remember  that  besides  all  this,  at 
the  cost  of  some  two  million  dollars, 
this  government  has  policed  its  coast 
in  honest  efforts  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture to  Cuba  of  expeditions  to  aid 
the  revolutionists,  the  landing  of  which 
Spain  made  no  serious  effort  to  pre- 
vent. In  recognition  of  this  the  Wash- 
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ington  authorities  received  no  better 
token  of  gratitude  from  Spain  than  re- 
current assertions  that  this  government 
was  aiding  and  fostering  the  rebellion. 
Remember  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  many  American  citizens 
have  been  illegally  imprisoned  and  sen- 
tenced, some  of  them  to  death,  in  Cuba; 
our  only  redress  being  found  in  appeals 
to  royal  clemency,  which,  if  at  all,  was 
generally  vouchsafed  grudgingly  and 
after  long  delay.  Remember  that  other 
American  citizens  suffered  such  loss  of 
property  by  the  Spanish  government’s 
failure  to  afford  proper  protection  in 
Cuba  that  claims  therefor,  now  on  file 
in  the  state  department,  aggregate 
some  sixteen  million  dollars. 

The  President’s  brief  message,  trans- 
mitting the  “Maine”  report  to  Congress, 
was  tolerated  with  comparative  pa- 
tience, on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  followed  quickly  by  another 
communication  treating  the  Cuban 
question  in  general.  Had  there  been  a 
doubt  as  to  the  status  of  public  opinion 
on  the  question,  it  must  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  response  made  to  a request 
for  fifty  million  dollars,  to  be  placed 
utterly  at  the  President’s  disposal,  for 
national  defence.  In  this  country  of 
strong  party  feeling  the  appropriation 
was  voted  in  both  Houses  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch,  and  without  a dissent- 
ing voice  or  vote.  The  performance 
was  unprecedented,  even  contrary  to 
precedent,  endowing  the  President  with 
an  absolute  power  never  enjoyed  by 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  in  a 
legislature  than  which  no  similar  body 
more  jealously  guards  its  prerogatives 
from  trespass  by  any  other  branch  of 
the  government.  It  was  the  method 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  show  their  determination  to  up- 
hold the  President  to  the  utmost  in  pre- 
paring for  the  expulsion  of  Spain  from 
Cuba,  even  though  it  meant  war.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is 
feared  in  many  quarters,  not  without 
reason,  that  this  marvellous  display  of 
unanimity  was  mistaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  a personal  tribute  to  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  as  an  individual. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
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truth.  While  the  vote  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  case  of  a President 
whose  material  integrity  was  subject  to 
the  least  suspicion,  it  would  have  been 
no  less  so  in  the  case  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley if  any  doubt  had  been  enter- 
tained that  he  was  prepared  to  evict 
Spain  from  Cuba  by  force  if  diplomacy 
failed. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  potent  influences 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
President  by  the  few  but  strong  advo- 
cates of  peace  at  any  price  were  set  in 
motion.  The  patience  of  Congress  and 
the  people  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
in  the  two  weeks  which  elapsed  before 
the  next  message  appeared,  indications 
being  not  lacking  that  up  to  almost  the 
last  moment  the  President  was  in 
doubt  as  to  what  exactly  he  would  do, 
and  prepared  to  act  only  under  the 
irresistible  mandate  of  the  people.  The 
nation  as  a whole  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed with  the  message,  which  was 
aptly  described  as  a “masterly  under- 
statement.”  It  lacked  force,  and  had 
the  air  of  believing  that  strength  would 
be  derogatory  to  dignity.  Only  by  in- 
direction and  implication  did  it  sug- 
gest that,  Whatever  form  intervention 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Cuba 
might  take,  no  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion could  be  reached  unless  Spain 
abandoned  her  sovereignty  over  the 
island.  This  message  is  of  such  recent 
date  that  it  seems  needless  to  quote 
from  it. 

But  the  people  were  thankful  that  the 
President  at  least  placed  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  and  that  body 
lost  little  time  in  making  clear  any- 
thing that  was  not  clean-cut  in  the 
message,  and  in  adding  its  directions 
to  the  power  for  which  the  President 
asked. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  message, 
while  the  peace  at  any  price  advocators 
were  crying  peace,  when  there  was  no 
peace,  the  President  was  busy  nego- 
tiating with  the  Spanish  government  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  satisfying  the  peo- 
ple without  recourse  to  arms,  or  at 
least  postponing  the  inevitable  day  of 
reckoning.  The  American  minister  in 
Madrid,  it  is  believed,  early  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings,  warned  the  President  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  flag 
from  Cuba  was  a diplomatic  impossi- 
bility, and  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  any  proposition  for 
the  relinquishment  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty over  Cuba  had  been  made  to  the 
Spanish  government  when  President 
McKinley  told  Congress  that  he  had 
“exhausted  evdry  effort  to  relieve  the 
intolerable  condition  of  affairs  which 
is  at  our  doors.” 

The  Senate,  in  the  popular  opinion, 
improved  on  the  message  by  unequivo- 
cally resolving,  as  the  President  con- 
spicuously had  failed  to  do,  “that  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent.” But  Congress  threatens  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  popular  desire,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  in  failing  to  recognize  form- 
ally the  republic  of  Cuba  as  established 
by  the  revolutionists.  In  his  message 
the  President  said:'  “To  commit  this 
country  now  to  the  recognition  of  any 
particular  government  in  Cuba  might 
subject  us  to  embarrassing  conditions 
of  international  obligations  toward  the 
organization  so  recognized.  In  case  of 
intervention,  our  conduct  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  such  government.  We  would  be  re- 
quired to1  submit  to  its  direction  and  to 
assume  to>  it  the  mere  relation  of  a 
friendly  ally.”  The  apparent  incon- 
sistency involved  by  implied  recogni- 
tion of  independence  without  recogni- 
tion of  the  independent  government 
was  defended  in  Congress  on  similar 
grounds  of  expediency. 

The  people  demanded  the  expulsion 
of  Spain  from  Cuba.  They  success- 
fully forced  that  demand  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. With  almost  equal  in- 
sistence they  craved  the  recognition  of 
the  government  which  the  revolution- 
ists established  at  the  outset  of  their 
movement,  and  have  maintained  on 
constitutional  lines  for  three  years. 
More  than  a year  ago  the  printed 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
contained  a copy  of  the  Cuban  consti- 
tution. With  that  appeared  an  account 
of  the  insurgent  government’s  legisla- 


tion, looking  to  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  the  printing  of 
books  for  them,  the  taking  of  a census, 
the  levying  of  taxes,  which  largely 
have  sustained  the  revolution  in  oppo- 
sition to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  other  regular 
functions  of  an  established  govern- 
ment. 

Trained  to  regard  their  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  almost  as  some- 
thing sacred  and  inspired,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  feel  that  the  time  is 
more  than  ripe  for  recognition  of 
patriots  who  consistently,  with  heroic 
self-sacrifice,  have  contended  against 
far  graver  wrongs  than  any  which  in- 
cited this  nation  to  the  overthrow  of 
British  government,  and  are  stronger 
in  arms  to-day  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  their  struggle,  while  the 
Spanish  forces  have  lost  strength. 

Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  or  transient  causes; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  ] 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  I 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  ■ 
But  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and  i 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  m 
same  object,  evinces  a design  to  reduce  1 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  | 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  1 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  1 
for  their  future  security. 

Such  words  as  these,  held  in  rever-  a 
ence  as  a part  of  the  national  creed  ■ 
of  the  United  States,  instilled  into  the  a 
people  as  children  in  the  public  schools,  1 
account  for  the  fullest  sympathy  for  f 
the  revolutionists  in  Cuba.  The  people  | 
are  not  satisfied  to  evade  recognition  of 
those  revolutionists  for  any  considera-  ■ 
tion  of  mere  expediency,  but  failing  to 
achieve  all,  perforce  will  take  what 
they  can  get  at  the  hands  of  an 
administration  which  they  regard  as 
carrying  prudence  almost  to  ex- 
cess. 

Those  who  know  them  best  are  most 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Cubans, 
comprising  about  four-fifths  of  the 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pop- 
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illation  of  the  island,  as  compared  to 
three  hundred  thousand  Spaniards,  are 
well  qualified  for  self-government. 
Under  equitable  laws  they  would 
j make  excellent  subjects.  Their  leaders 
| have  been  educated  in  the  States  or 
Europe.  Those  who  have  settled 
,|  abroad  have  shown  law-abiding  and  in- 
dustrious dispositions,  and  in  many 
cases  have  become  leaders  in  the 
liberal  professions  in  lands  where  the 
standard  of  competition  is  far  higher 
than  in  Cuba.  Nothing  but  outrage 
■ after  outrage,  taxation  pushed  beyond 
the  limit  of  endurance,  abuses  insup- 
portable by  self-respecting  manhood, 
I have  urged  these  people  to  renew  their 
struggles  for  liberty  time  and  again. 

1 They  are  not  turbulent  by  nature. 
Their  happiest  time  was  the  brief  era 
in  which  they  prospered  under  British 
rule.  But,  subjected  to  extortion  for 
[ the  benefit  of  “carpet-baggers”  assigned 
to  their  government  that  they  might  en- 
rich themselves,  shut  off  from  all  pub- 
lic means  of  education,  destitute  of 
ij  freedom  in  speech,  press  or  religion, 
harassed  and  hoodwinked  on  every 
possible  occasion,  they  relinquished  the 
spade  for  the  machete  and  bestial  pa- 
tience for  human  protest. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  ten  years’ 
war  they  gave  a remarkable  exhibition 
of  their  respect  for  law.  The  hero  of 
that  movement,  the  man  who  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  while  serving  as  the 
first  president  of  the  embryo  republic, 
usurped  powers  exceeding  those  to 
which  the  constitution  entitled  him. 
He  was  impeached,  offered  no  resist- 
ance, and  was  deposed,  and  a striking 
precedent  was  established  of  the  Cuban 
patriots’  devotion  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  creation.  There  probably  is  no 
offshoot  of  the  Latin  race  better  quali- 
fied than  the  Cuban  for  satisfactory 
self-government.  Americans  have  no 
intrinsic  love  or  admiration  for  the 
Cubans  as  a people.  But  Cubans  are 
seen  to  be  striving  to  free  themselves 
from  a thraldom  compared  to  Which 
British  rule  in  America  was  an  equi- 
table partnership.  Spain’s  futile  at- 
tempts to  maintain  her  corrupt  suprem- 
acy make  what  was  regarded  as 


British  injustice  seem  like  a trifling- 
error  of  judgment,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  atrocities  which  ill  assort 
with  modern  ideas  of  civilization  or 
Christianity.  These  things,  and  the 
brave  stand  made  by  the  revolutionists, 
more  than  compensate  for  that  con- 
tempt which  Americans,  as  Anglo- 
Saxons,  feel  for  the  Latin  race,  and 
arouse  a consideration  for  Cubans  in 
their  struggle  on  a par  with  that 
usually  reserved  for  men  of  better 
breed. 

In  the  last  moments  Spain  made  sun- 
dry concessions  with  a view  rather  to 
place  herself  more  favorably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Powers  than  from  any  sin- 
cere desire  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
complaints  made  by  the  United  States. 
She  appropriated  funds  nominally  for 
the  relief  of  her  starving  subjects,  none 
of  which  could  get  to  them  past  her 
hungry  soldiers  and  rapacious  officers. 
She  nominally  repealed  the  cruel  order 
of  concentration  which  caused  the  star- 
vation, leaving  the  execution  of  the  re- 
peal to  district  military  officers  who 
would  heed  it  no  more  than  they  had 
heeded  the  suffering  which  the  original 
order  had  caused.  She  nominally  pro- 
claimed a suspension  of  hostilities, 
which  meant  nothing  with  her  knowl- 
edge that  the  revolutionists  whom  she 
had  failed  to  recognize  would  not 
pay  the  slightest  heed  to  any 
such  proclamation  unaccompanied  by 
a guarantee  that  it  was  to'  be 
followed  by  the  absolute  independ 
ence  of  the  island.  But  she  curtly 
suggested  arbitration  of  the  “Maine”  is- 
sue after  flaunting  in  opposition  to  the 
verdict  of  the  American  Board  the  find- 
ing of  her  own  Court  of  Inquiry  that 
the  explosion  was  due  to  internal 
causes.  The  Spanish  investigation  was 
notoriously  superficial,  and  the  slight 
evidence  obtained  was  furnished  to 
order  in  consonance  with  a precon- 
ceived decision.  Spain’s  early,  fre- 
quent and  persistent  denials  that  the 
harbor  of  Havana  was  mined  had  no 
weight  here,  where  her  habitual  men- 
dacity is  known,  except  as  an  indica- 
tion that  with  the  admission  that  the 
harbor  contained  submarine  explosives 
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would  come  conviction  of  responsibility  successfully  with  experts  trained  by 
for,  if  not  actual  official  complicity  in,  centuries  of  usage.  Once  given  the 
the  “Maine”  disaster.  conviction  that  its  rights  are  at  stake 

To  understand  fully  the  attitude  as-  or  its  honor  in  jeopardy,  it  plants  its 
sumed  toward  Spain  by  the  United'  feet  with  a clumsiness  which  may  ex- 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  cite  ridicule,  but  a firmness  certain  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  is  command  respect  in  the  long  run.  Out- 
almost  impossible  except  by  living  with  spoken  to  a fault,  the  States  find  the 
them  for  some  time,  and  then  possible  polished  smoothness  of  Spain  merely 
only  when  they  are  regarded  without  the  cover  for  duplicity.  To  a people 
any  sort  of  preconceived  notions  or  believing  in  quick  action,  the  eternal 
prejudice  as  to  their  character.  Given  “manana”  of  the  Spaniards,  the  to- 
to  flamboyance  of  speech,  passionate  morrow  which  never  comes,  the  road  of 
outbursts  of  emotion,  and  apparently  by  and  by,  leading  to  the  City  of  For- 
sudden  reversals  of  opinion,  Americans  getfulness,  have  been  a frequent  source 
have  come  to  be  the  Wild  Man  of  the  of  irritation.  Space  forbids  a rehearsal 
West  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  It  were  of  a long  series  of  the  acts  of  Spain 
better  and  more  near  the  truth  to  re-  dating  from  the  earliest  days  of  Ameri- 
gard  them  as  the  child  among  nations,  can  independence  to  to-day,  which  have 
with  the  virtues  of  childhood,  no  less  been  the  cause  of  recurrent  friction  be- 
than  the  ignorance  and  faults  of  youth,  tween  the  two  countries.  The  wonder 
Rejoicing  in  their  growing  strength,  is  not  that  Spain  is  told  to  go  now,  but 
they  strut  and  shout  at  times  in  a fash-  that  her  notice  to  quit  has  been  delayed 
ion  distasteful  and  disturbing  to  their  as  long.  A journalist  of  repute  in  Lon- 
reposeful  elders.  But  It  would  be  hard  don  recently  said  with  force  that  had 
to  cite  a case  in  which  that  strength  England  been  in  the  place  of  the 
has  been  used,  as  is  often  the  strength  United  States,  Spain  would  have  been 
of  the  child,  to  bully  some  weaker  driven  out  of  Cuba  bag  and  baggage 
creature.  Quick  to  speech,  and  given  long  ago. 

to  bluster,  the  louder  voices  of  the  na-  Picture  Bulgaria  with  its  sufferings 
tion  are  naturally  farthest  heard.  But  at  the  hands  of  Turkey  placed  neai  an>  , 
they  carry  least  weight  at  home.  The  one  of  the  European  Powers,  and  so 
few  strange  beings  which  would  have  isolated  from  the  others  that  there  ) 
the  country  swagger  at  large,  with  a could  be  no  talk  of  interference  on  its 
chip  on  either  shoulder,  aching  for  a behalf  upsetting  the  balance  of  powei 
fight  are  far  more  remarkable  for  their  on  the  continent.  Imagine  the  Turk  to 
noisiness  than  their  influence.  They  have  shown  lack  of  power  to  rule  Bub 
have  been  loudest  in  their  calls  for  in-  garia  as  conspicuously  as  lack  of 
crease  in  the  country’s  armament,  and  humanity.  There  is,  under  such  circura- 

. _ . ...  . i-k-P  PVwi  “fThviatin  n nn- 


the  little  heed  paid  to  their  cries  may 
be  w’ell  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
preparation  which  was  found  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  stress  of  the  present 
emergency. 


Riotous  in  speech  as  few  are,  this 
people  is  peculiarly  sober  in  action.  It 
knows  when  to  pause,  and  always 
pauses  for  a breathing  space  before  set- 
ting in  motion  deeds  which  are  irre- 
trievable. With  supreme  distaste  and 
distrust  for  the  chicanery  of  diplomacy, 
this  people  dabbles  therein  as  little  as 

maybe,  and  then  with  a nervous  fear  that 
in  what  it  regards  as  a contest  in  men- 
dacity and  treachery  it  cannot  compete 


stances,  no  one  of  the  “Christian  na- 
tions” but  would  have  interfered  with 
a strong  hand  to  oust  the  oppressor  and 
comfort  the  oppressed  in  far  less  time 
and  with  far  less  ceremony  that  have 
been  used  by  the  United  States  in  tell- 
ing Spain  that  it  is  time  for  its  regime 
of  rapine  and  starvation  in  Cuba  to 
cease.  If  there  be  a doubt  as  to  the 
action  of  any  “Christian  nation”  of  Eu- 
rope under  these  hypothetical  condi- 
tions, that  government  which  gave  rise 
to  such  doubt  would  most  surely  be- 
come an  object  for  the  unanswerable 
and  derisive  scorn  of  its  fellows  as  soon 
as  the  conditions 
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common  knowledge.  This  is  a “nation 
of  shop-keepers,”  a people  of  hard, 
practical,  commercial  reasoning  almost 
to  the  extent  that  England  ever  was. 
But  honor  never  was  dearer  to  any 
people  than  to  this,  and  the  realization 
that  honor  is  imperilled  by  the  contin- 
uance of  Spanish  atrocities  in  Cuba  has 
been  brought  home  in  force.  While 
there  is  probably  no  people  in  the 
world  more  ardently  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  material  wealth,  there  cer- 
tainly is  none  less  sordid.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  generous  gambler,  rather 
than  any  miserly  meanness,  which 
urges  it  to  its  tremendous  pace  in  the 
pursuit  of  money.  It  has  reckoned  the 
cost  of  expelling  Spain  from  Cuba  as 
the  wise  man  estimates  the  expense  of 
a tower  before  setting  about  its  build- 
ing. But  when  it  has  no  thought  of 
gain,  this  people  would  relinquish  a 
course,  when  once  convinced  of  its  rec- 
titude, for  any  financial  or  material 
consideration,  no  sooner  than  it  would 
set  about  the  deliberate  sale  of  its 
birthright. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieve that  they  have  duties  as  well  as 
rights  in  regarding  themselves  as  the 
paramount  power  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  They  believe  that  they 
are  the  divinely  appointed  guardians  of 
all  such  as  are  oppressed  within  the 
limits  of  their  sway.  They  have  be- 
come convinced  that  on  their  threshold 
is  such  a case  of  oppression  as  the 
civilized  world  seldom,  if  ever,  wit- 
nessed. They  know,  incidentally,  that 
the  oppressor  of  the  weak  has  been  a 
serious  nuisance  to  them,  the  strong. 
They  propose  -hat  the  oppressor  shall 
relinquish  a possession  which  for  four 
centuries  he  has  consistently  abused, 
and  at  the  same  time  shall  rid  them  of 
a nuisance.  If  the  oppressor  cares  to 
fight  for  his  possession,  his  blood  be  on 
his  head. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States.  If  Europe  calls  it  jingoism  or 
aggression,  this  people  is  content 
to  be  known  as  a jingo  and  ag- 
gressor. 

Feed.  J.  Matheson. 
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From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
SIDNEY  LANIER. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

It  was  to  Bayard  Taylor  that  Sid- 
ney Lanier  owed  his  appointment  to 
write  the  ode  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  United  States  (1776-1876). 
The  honor  was  a dangerous  one,  and 
proved  a source  of  much  mortification. 
Unfortunately  the  words  were  published 
without  the  music  for  which  the  poet- 
musician  had  written  them.  It  was  a 
kind  of  inarticulate  cry,  the  orchestra 
being  absent,  which  should  have  sup- 
plied the  voices  of  wind  and  sea  min- 
gling with  the  sighs  of  the  Mayflower 
pilgrims  at  sight  of  their  new  home;  the 
minor  quartette,  thin  and  despairing,  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  landing  amid  all 
the  horrors  of  cold,  fever,  famine  and 
savage  violence;  then  the  explosion  of 
alarm  and  anger  and  crime  against  the 
growing  colony,  followed  by  the  vague, 
low,  intense  and  rapid  murmur  of  pa- 
tient toil— the  crescendo  of  returning 
cheerfulness,  the  pianissimo  of  prayer, 
the  burst  of  final  triumph.  All  this  was 
deemed  grotesque  and  unintelligible  by 
the  American  public,  less  trained  in  the 
appreciation  of  artistic  literature  than 
we  could  have  been  in  France  twenty 
years  ago.  Lanier  suffered  cruelly  at 
the  hands  of  his  critics— he  who  fancied 
that  he  had  written  something  “as  can- 
did and  simple  as  a melody  of  Bee- 
thoven,” studying — as  he  said— to  ex- 
press the  broadest  ideas  in  a fashion 
incapable  of  wounding  any  modern 
mind,  and  having  endeavored  to  concen- 
trate in  one  particular  number— the 
“Angel’s  Song”— “All  the  various  philos- 
ophies of  Art,  Science,  Power,  Govern- 
ment and  Social  Life!” 

Here  we  have  distinctly  announced 
that  fusion  — or  confusion  — between 
Music  and  Poetry  which  sundry  ama- 
teurs of  impossible  complications  have 
sought  to  naturalize  among  ourselves. 
“I  adopted,”  says  Lanier,  “the  trochees 
of  the  first  movement  because  they  in- 
duce a sober,  measured  and  meditative 
mood  of  mind,  and  also  because  they  are 
not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage. When  difficulties  are  overcome, 
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and  the  land  is  revealed  to  the  Pilgrims 
in  its  definite  unity,  I resume  our  native 
iambics.”  M.  Stephane  Mallarm§  had 
certainly  a precursor  in  America,  and  so 
had  Verlaine,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
who  have  written  symphonies  and  varia- 
tions in  verse,  romances  without  words, 
canticles  and  scales.  Sidney  Lanier  was 
one  of  the  original  creators  of  that 
manipulation  of  syllables  and  rhythms 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
arts;  but  where  music  always  predom- 
inates. He  felt  this  himself.  “What- 
ever gift  I have,”  he  said,  “is  musical. 
Poetry  has  been,  for  me,  a mere  tangent, 
on  which  I have  sometimes  gone  off.  I 
could  play  tolerably  well  on  several  in- 
struments before  I was  able  to  write 
legibly,  and  from  that  time  on  my  life 
has  been  full  of  music.” 

The  gibes  of  the  Philistines  never 
touched  his  ardent  faith.  He  affected  a 
certain  contempt  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism, laying  it  down  as  a maxim  that  it 
is  the  artist’s  duty,  humbly,  lovingly  and 
without  bitterness,  to  produce  what  is 
best  in  himself  without  regard  to  the 
opposition  he  may  excite.  What  was  it 
but  contemporary  criticism  that  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  stoned  St.  Stephen,  treated 
St.  Paul  as  a maniac  and  Luther  as  a 
criminal,  tortured  Galileo,  fettered 
Christopher  Columbus,  exiled  Dante  and 
murdered  Keats?  Had  not  Milton  to  be 
satisfied  with  five  pounds  sterling  for 
“Paradise  Lost?”  Was  not  Shelley  de- 
spised as  an  unclean  beast,  and  what  of 
the  sarcasms  that  have  been  lavished  on 
Gluck,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Berlioz  and 
Wagner?  Appealing,  like  them,  to  pos- 
terity, Sidney  Lanier  continued  to  work, 
for  the  most  part,  alone  at  Baltimore, 
playing  at  the  Peabody  concerts,  and 
bringing  out,  as  best  he  could,  the  poems, 
which  were  first  collected  in  1877. 

Among  these  were  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  pieces:  “Corn,”  “The  Sym- 
phony,” “In  Absence,”  “Rose  Morals,” 
“Special  Pleading”  and  “The  Psalm  of 
the  West.”  The  latter  hymns  the  nup- 
tials of  the  vigorous  Adam  of  the  new 
world,  and  liberty,  a second  Eve,  bring- 
ing once  more  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  The  whole  history  of  the  great 
republic,  from  its  very  beginning,  enters 
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into  this  interminable  song,  where  the 
voice  of  Sidney  Lanier  sometimes  com- 
passes an  epic  grandeur— but  which  is 
nevertheless  tedious  in  parts. 

His  health  was  steadily  declining,  and 
this  autumn  the  physicians  told  him  that 
if  he  did  not  seek  a milder  climate  he 
could  hardly  expect  to  see  another 
spring.  In  the  middle  of  December, 
therefore,  Lanier  repaired  to  Tampa  in 
Florida— where  he  derived  great  solace 
from  the  reunion  with  his  beloved  wife 
under  those  almost  tropical  skies.  In 
April  he  returned  to  Georgia,  where  his 
family  entreated  him  to  remain.  But 
music  and  literature  called  him  back  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  resumed  and  held 
for  three  winters  more  his  place  in  the 
Peabody  orchestra.  He  also  lectured  to 
a small  and  select  audience  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  won  great 
applause  but  little  money;  nevertheless 
this  course  of  lectures  paved  the  way  for 
one  of  the  last  and  greatest  pleasures  of 
his  life— an  invitation  by  President  Gil- 
man to  give  a course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  English  literature.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  his  marriage 
that  he  had  received  a definite  salary; 
and  the  sense  of  relief  and  security,  com- 
bined with  the  delight  of  addressing  a 
large  and  cultivated  audience,  appeared 
to  electrify  the  dying  man.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  triumphantly,  and  the 
excellent  course  on  Prosody  which  he 
gave  during  the  winter  of  1877  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year  under  the 
title  of  “The  Science  of  English  Verse.” 
Fully  to  discuss  the  contents  of  this 
book  would  be  to  expose  myself  to  the 
reproaches  which  Lanier  addressed  to 
the  majority  of  his  American  critics, 
who,  in  default  of  a special  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  failed  entirely  to  under- 
stand him.  He  could  not  speak  without 
indignation  even  of  the  kindliest  of  these 
critics.  “Nine  out  of  ten  of  them,”  he 
exclaimed,  “have  started  from  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  a book  on  Prosody 
should  be  a collection  of  rules  for  verse- 
making;  yet  not  one  of  them  would  imag- 
ine that  a book  on  geology  ought  to  be  a 
collection  of  rules  for  making  rocks!  . . . 
You  might  as  well  confound  Huxley’s 
monograph  on  the  crab  with  a cookery- 
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book!”  He  was  very  naturally  amazed 
to  find  among  writers  a certain  dread  of 
knowing  too  much  about  artistic  form. 
“Oh,  I would  rather  follow  my  own  in- 
stinct in  verse-making!”  “What  an  illu- 
sion!” cries  the  poet.  “What  an  illusion 
to  fancy  that  we  are  acting  instinctively 
because  we  act  in  defiance  of  schools 
and  systems!  It  needs  but  a little  re- 
flection to  show  that  not  a single  verse 
has  ever  been  made  by  instinct  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.” 

Here  we  perceive  the  sound  common 
sense  which  was  allied,  in  Lanier,  with 
poetic  exuberance.  According  to  him— 
and  he  was  abundantly  right— the  poet 
who  fears  that  his  spontaneity  will  be 
repressed  by  an  excess  of  technique 
makes  confession  of  his  own  weakness. 
The  true  genius  is  ever  eager  to  enlarge 
his  acquaintance  with  novel  forms,  for 
the  truth  is  that  no  artist  worthy  of  the 
name  ever  works  in  that  species  of  trans- 
port and  intoxication  imagined  by  the 
public.  A large  part  of  his  labor  con- 
sists in  the  selection  of  ideas.  They 
crowd  upon  him,  and  he  must  choose. 
In  the  utmost  stress  of  inspiration,  he 
must  preserve  a god-like  calm,  that  he 
may  rule  his  art,  and  not  be  ruled  by  it. 
The  greatest  actors  have  always  under- 
stood this. 

Faithful  to  his  own  principles,  Lanier 
gives,  in  his  “Science  of  English  Verse,” 
the  broadest  and  most  imaginative  sug- 
gestions concerning  poetic  form,  but 
without  attempting  to  f ormulate  or  erect 
them  into  la-ws.  “For,”  as  he  himself 
says,  in  conclusion,  “to  the  artist  in 
verse  there  is  no  such  thing  as  law. 
The  perception  and  the  love  of  beauty 
constitute  his  sole  equipment— and  my 
object  has  been  purely  to  enlarge  that 
perception  and  heighten  that  love.  The 
final  appeal  is  always  to  the  ear;  but  the 
ear,  for  this  very  reason,  should  be  as 
highly  cultivated  as  possible.”  Thepoets 
whom  I have  consulted  have  usually 
admitted  that  the  method  prescribed  by 
Lanier  for  codifying  the  laws  of  English 
verse  is  a true  discovery.  In  substance 
it  is  as  follows.  He  would  replace  the 
conventional  signs  and  ciphers  by 
musical  notes.  A long  syllable  becomes 
a crotchet,  and  a short,  a quaver.  The 
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system  is  singularly  ingenious  because  it 
admits  of  rests  and  half-rests,  wherever 
the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  phrase  re- 
quire a pause.  He  scans  his  verse  in 
musical  measures  composed  of  notes  and 
rhythmic  pauses,  changing  the  number 
of  signs  according  to  the  number  of 
syllables,  but  keeping  his  measures 
always  of  the  same  length.  The  pen- 
tameter, or  heroic  verse  of  five  feet,  be- 
comes a phrase  of  five  measures  in  three- 
eight  time;  the  iambus,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  a short  and  a long,  consists 
of  a quaver  and  a crotchet.  Where  two 
unaccented  syllables  come  together  he 
puts  two  quavers  or  semi-quavers; 
where  a syllable  is  lacking  he  puts  a 
rest.  I know  an  intelligent  professor 
who  found  this  system  exceedingly  use- 
ful for  explaining  the  shades  and  the 
swing  of  English  pronunciation  to  a 
Parisian  audience  in  a course  of  popular 
lectures. 

Verse,  according  to  Sidney  Lanier,  de- 
pends, for  its  effect,  on  the  capacity  of 
the  ear  for  seizing  the  delicate  distinc- 
tions and  regular  recurrence  of  certain 
sounds.  The  shadings  of  sound  consti- 
tute the  diapason;  their  quality  is  called 
timbre;  their  duration,  rhythm.  Now 
rhythm  is  the  universal  law  which  con- 
trols all  music,  whether  of  the  phrase 
chanted,  recited,  or  simply  spoken;  or 
of  that  more  elementary  sort,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  negro  when  he  claps 
his  hands  without  noise  to  mark  time  in 
dancing.  Rhythm  in  verse  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  musical  time;  and  the 
connection  between  the  two  arts  is  so 
close  that  the  best  method  of  writing 
verse  is  in  the  symbols  of  musical  nota- 
tion. Scanned  in  this  manner,  a great 
many  verses  which  are  essentially  har- 
monious, but  which  have  been  con- 
demned as  irregular  or  bad,  because 
they  cannot  be  counted  off  in  longs  and 
shorts,  are  seen  to  be  absolutely  correct, 
and  to  possess  a very  original  beauty; 
the  rest  supplying  the  place  of  the  foot 
which  appeared  to  be  wanting,  and  so 
filling  the  void,  instinctively  felt  by  the 
reader.  These  rests  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  great  poets,  in  ballads  and 
popular  songs.  They  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  conversation,  where  we  are 
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continually  pausing  to  smile  or  to  sigh— 
to  express  astonishment  or  indignation. 

All  this  is  interesting  and  clear  enough, 
even  to  the  uninitiated.  To  follow  our 
author  in  the  lavish  proofs  which  he  ad- 
duces, in  his  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  measures,  and  his  more  minute  musi- 
cal directions,  might  be  difficult;  but  I 
have,  as  I said  before,  the  testimony  of 
exceedingly  competent  judges  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Lanier’s  system  of  scanning— 
so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerns  English 
verse — is  infinitely  easier  and  more 
poetic,  as  well  as  more  scientific,  than 
the  use  either  of  numerals  or  of  Latin 
longs  and  shorts. 

Such  is  not,  however,  the  universal 
opinion.  The  most  authoritative  critic 
in  America,  Mr.  Stedman,  observes,  with 
reference  to  the  poetic  formulas  both  of 
Poe  and  of  Lanier,  that  such  formulas 
are  invariably  modelled  on  the  capacity 
of  their  inventor,  and  that  Lanier,  at 
least,  has  not  escaped  the  danger  of 
rambling  off  into  interminable  recita- 
tives, and  the  vague,  dreamy,  facile  im- 
provisations of  the  virtuoso.  He  praises 
Lanier  highly,  but  insists  that  he  at- 
tempted to  render  in  language  what  can 
only  be  properly  expressed  by  the 
musical  scale.  Very  probably,  as  Mr. 
Stedman  says,  Lanier  would  have  ended 
by  attempting  to  adapt  not  melody  alone, 
but  harmony  and  counterpoint,  to  the 
uses  of  poetry— “and  the  two  arts  would 
thus  have  attained  their  extreme  con- 
junction.” 

As  a flutist,  he  was  always  at  his  best 
in  the  Peabody  concerts,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  fever  which  attacked 
him  with  such  violence  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  and  never  afterwards  left  him. 
Once  more  he  tried  change  of  climate, 
but  in  vain.  During  one  more  fatal 
winter  he  managed  to  deliver  his  lec- 
tures, his  wife  acting  as  his  amanuensis, 
for  he  was  no  longer  able  to  write.  The 
subject  which  he  had  selected  was  the 
English  novel;  but  his  natural  tendency 
to  enlarge  upon  a theme  led  him  to  con- 
sider, at  the  same  time,  the  development 
of  human  personality,  tracing  its  prog- 
ress from  the  antique  drama,  which 
already  contains  the  germ  of  what  we 
call  the  romance,  down  to  the  present 
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day,  when  the  exaggeration  of  personal 
identity,  the  differences  between  man  ’ 
and  man,  and  the  increasing  complexity  J 
of  the  ego,  can  no  longer  find  expression  t 
in  the  primitive  forms,  but  have  blos- 
somed into  a new  genre.  In  the  course 
of  this  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  predominance  of  the  novel— an 
inquiry  carried  from  iEschylus  to  George 
Eliot  (whom  he  considers  the  greatest  of  , 
modern  novelists),  by  way  of  Greece, 
the  Renaissance,  Shakespeare,  Richard- 
son, Fielding  and  Dickens— Lanier  illus- 
trates his  points  by  readings  from  differ- 
ent authors;  and  I should  doubt  whether 
any  more  profound  and  elegant  com- 
mentary was  ever  made  on  “Amos  Bar- 
ton,” “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “Daniel 
Deronda”  or  “Adam  Bede.”  It  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable  that  a poet  apparently 
so  absorbed  in  external  phenomena 
should  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  so 
keen  and  searching  a critic. 

There  is  no  vagueness  or  hesitancy  at 
the  back  of  his  judgments,  which  are 
expressed  with  the  same  uncompromis- 
ing clearness,  whether  he  undertakes 
to  show  the  vanity  of  the  term  “ex- 
perimental romance,”  as  applied  to  the 
work  of  Zola;  or  to  hit  off  Emerson  as 
‘ ‘the  sage  who,  in  finding  wisdom,  some- 
times lost  himself;”  or  describes  him- 
self as  bidden  by  Swinburne  to  a “ban- 
quet where  the  dishes  are  all  silver  and 
gold,  but  nothing  besides  pepper  is 
served  in  them;”  or  whether,  while 
rendering  full  justice  to  the  vivifying 
influence  of  Walt  Whitman,  who  al- 
ways refreshed  him  “like  a dash  of  salt 
spray,”  he  exposes  what  he  calls  the 
“inverted  dandyism”  of  the  open  shirt 
and  the  athletic  muscles.  “Whitman,” 
he  says,  “is  the  butcher  of  poetry,  who 
would  nourish  our  souls  on  huge  slices 
of  raw  meat  with  the  gristle  left  in. 
Whitman’s  argument,”  he  adds,  “ap- 
pears to  be  this:  The  prairies  are  vast, 
consequently  debauch  is  a fine  thing. 
The  Mississippi  is  long,  therefore 
every  American  is  a god.” 

Sidney  Lanier  was  to  have  given 
thirteen  lectures  that  winter,  but  he 
had  to  reduce  the  number  to  twelve, 
for  his  strength  declined  so  rapidly 
that  every  time  he  spoke  it  seemed  as 
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if  he  must  draw  his  last  breath  in  the 
carriage  going  home.  He  jotted  down 
upon  his  death-bed  the  concluding 
strophes  of  the  finest  of  all  his  Songs 
of  the  Marshes— calling  up  before  his 
imagination  for  the  last  time  the  spec- 
tacle he  had  so  often  witnessed  there  of 
“Sunrise”:— 

In  my  sleep  I was  fain  of  their  fellow- 
ship, fain 

Of  the  live-oak,  the  marsh  and  the 
main. 

The  little  green  leaves  would  not  let  me 
lie  down  in  sleep: 

Upbreathed  from  the  marshes  a message 
of  range  and  of  sweep, 

Interwoven  with  waftures  of  wild  sea- 
liberties,  drifting 

Came  through  the  lapped  leaves,  sift- 
ing, sifting, 

Came  to  the  gates  of  sleep. 

Then  my  thoughts,  in  the  dark  of  the 
dungeon-keep 

Of  the  Castle  of  Captives  hid  in  the  City 
of  Sleep, 

Upstarted,  by  twos  and  by  threes  assem- 
bling; 

The  gates  of  sleep  fell  a-trembling 
Like  as  the  lips  of  a lady  that  forth  falter 
yes, 

Shaken  with  happiness: 

The  gates  of  sleep  stood  wide. 

I have  waked,  I have  come,  my  beloved! 
I might  not  abide: 

I have  come  ere  the  dawn,  O beloved,  my 
live-oaks,  to  hide 
In  your  gospelling  glooms — to  be 
As  a lover  in  heaven,  the  marsh  my 
marsh  and  the  sea  my  sea. 

Tell  me,  sweet  burly-barked,  man-bodied 
Tree 

That  mine  arms  in  the  dark  are  embrac- 
ing, dost  know 

From  what  fount  are  these  tears  at  thy 
feet  which  flow? 

They  rise  not  from  reason,  but  deeper  in- 
consequent deeps, 

Reason’s  not  one  that  weeps. 

What  logic  of  greeting  lies 
Betwixt  dear,  over-beautiful  trees  and 
the  rain  of  the  eyes? 

O cunning  green  leaves,  little  masters! 
like  as  ye  gloss 

All  the  dull-tissued  darks  with  your 
luminous  darks  that  emboss 
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The  vague  blackness  of  night  with  pat- 
tern and  plan, 

So 

(But  would  I could  know,  but  would  I 
could  know), 

With  your  question  embroid’ring  the  dark 
of  the  question  of  man, 

While  his  cry  to  the  dead  for  some  knowl- 
edge is  under  the  ban, 

Under  the  ban — 

So,  ye  have  wrought  me 
Designs  on  the  night  of  our  knowledge- 
yea,  ye  have  taught  me, 

So, 

That  haply  we  know  somewhat  more 
than  we  know. 

Ye  lispers,  whisperers,  singers  in 
storms 

Ye  consciences  murmuring  faiths 
under  forms, 

Ye  ministers  meet  for  each  passion 
that  grieves, 

Friendly,  sisterly,  sweetheart  leaves, 
Oh,  rain  me  down  fro*m  your  darks  that 
contain  me 

Wisdoms  ye  winnow  from  winds  that 
pain  me — 

Sift  down  tremors  of  sweet-within-sweet 
That  advise  me  of  more  than  they  bring— 
repeat 

Me  the  woods-smell  that  swiftly  but  now 
brought  breath 

From  the  heaven-side  bank  of  the  river 
of  death — 

Teach  me  the  terms  of  silence — preach 
me 

The  passion  of  silence — sift  me — im- 
peach me — 

And  there,  oh  there, 

As  ye  hang  with  your  myriad  palms  up- 
turned in  the  air, 

Pray  me  a myriad  prayer. 

Here  the  inspiration  is  doubtless  un- 
equal— fragmentary  variations  on  a 
floating  theme,  not  without  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  twaddle— but  what  ful- 
ness and  what  precision  often,  espe- 
cially in  the  imagery!  Now  we  see  the 
close  and  conscientious  observer  of  na- 
ture! Let  me  add  that  the  thought  of 
this  symboliste,  though  expressed  in 
English,  is  less  unintelligible  to  our- 
selves than  is  oftentimes  that  of  his 
French  confreres,  and  how  he  soars 
into  heights  which  the  majority  of 
them  never  attain!  Not  to  speak  of 
that  which  is  incommunicable— the  in- 
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trinsic  beauty  of  the  words,  which  the 
ablest  of  our  own  jewellers  in  speech— 
and  we  have  some  exceedingly  skilful 
ones — might  well  envy!  V 

His  day  was  over,  and  his  liberated 
spirit  had  fulfilled  his  latest  aspira- 
tion, and  ascended  to  the  sun.  In  the 
mountains  of  Carolina,  under  a canvas 
tent,  where  the  much-vaunted  Ameri- 
can remedy  of  “camping  out”  was 
being  tried  for  a man  in  a hopeless  con- 
dition, he  died  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1881.  He  passed  away  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,  who  was  alone  with  him  at 
the  time.  The  faithful  negro  servant 
of  Lanier  unconsciously  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration  in  the  words:  “God  told 
him  what  to  do;”  and  Mrs.  Turnbull 
has  made  these  simple  words  the  sub- 
ject of  a memorial  poem. 

IV. 

The  question  remains,  Would  it  have 
been  an  advantage  to.  the  fame  of  Sid- 
ney Lanier  to  have  lived  longer?  Did 
he  not  do,  in  his  brief  and  broken  life, 
all  that  could  ever  have  been  expected 
of  him?  Opinions  on  this  point  differ 
in  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  a 
parish-question.  The  North  cannot 
suffer  the  Poes  and  the  Laniers  to  be 
compared  with  the  Longfellows,  Whit- 
tiers  and  Lowells,  while  the  South  has 
no  hesitation  about  likening  the  poet  of 
“Sunrise”  and  “Corn”  to  Tennyson  and 
Keats.  Here,  however,  the  exaggera- 
tion is  manifest. 

Though  there  may  be  features  of  re- 
semblance, in  the  matter  of  technique, 
between  Tennyson  and  Lanier,  and 
though  the  lyrical  note  of  Lanier  oc- 
casionally recalls  that  of  Keats,  it 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  rank  the 
name  of  our  tuneful  singer  with  those 
of  the  great  English  poets.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lanier  does  sometimes  soar 
as  high  as  the  greatest  American  poets, 
even  Whitman.  He  is  more  truly  a 
poet,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  a seer, 
a magician,  a trouvdre,  than  some  who 
are  considered  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. The  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  genius  of  the  latter  shines 
with  a steady  glow,  while  his  gives 
forth  intermittent  flashes.  It  some- 
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summit  of  his  rapture,  he  were  struck 
by  an  arrow  which  causes  him  to  drop 
wounded  to  the  earth.  Such  was  in- 
deed the  effect  of  his  attacks  of  illness. 
We  know  how  manfully  he  fought 
them,  and  the  fall  of  Icarus  is  a most 
pathetic  sight.  There  remains  a dia- 
mond-shower of  beautiful  verses,  of 
stately  and  graceful  imagery,  of  happy 
turns  of  expression,  out  of  which  might 
be  compiled  the  most  exquisite  of  an- 
thologies. The  “Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee,” for  example,  is  a perfect 
masterpiece  of  onomatopseic  melody. 
The  rapid  flow  of  the  little  Georgian 
river  with  the  Indian  name,  its  caress- 
ing murmur  to  the  reeds  and  grasses 
that  would  fain  detain  it,  the  tender 
promises  of  shade,  breathed  by  the 
trees  that  lean  above  it,  the  dazzling 
flash  of  the  gem-like  pebbles  under  the 
feet  of  the  fugitive— all  are  fraught  with 
the  grace  of  the  melody  which  the  poet 
sang  to  himself  as  he  wrote.  But  the 
Chattahoochee  rushes  on— the  voice  of 
duty  calling  it  down  to  mingle  its 
waters  with  the  sea.  The  mill-wheels 
must  be  turned,  the  arid  fields  re- 
freshed, a thousand  flowers  await  its 
coming  with  mortal  impatience,  while 
over  the  hills  of  Habersham  and  across 
the  valleys  of  Hall  sounds  the  master- 
ful summons  of  the  great  deep. 

The  devotees  of  art  for  art’s  sake  will 
doubtless  exclaim:  “What!  Must  there 
be  a moral  even  in  music?”  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a tendency  to  be 
didactic  is  one  of  the  faults  of  Sidney 
Lanier.  “All  beauty-lover”  as  he  was, 
he  finds  in  the  good  the  consummation 
of  the  beautiful,  and  is  constrained  to 
praise  it  in  his  song.  It  was  always 
his  contention  that  a moral  purpose  is 
no  injury  to  the  esthetic  value  of  a 
work;  that  art  should  ever  ally  itself 
with  the  loftiest  ethics;  and  that  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent,  their  end  is 
essentially  the  same.  Lanier  even 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  when 
there  is  a conflict  between  the  different 
orders  of  beauty,  it  is  moral  beauty 
which  should  win  the  day.  In  the  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity occurs  the  following  character- 
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istic  passage:  “However  glorious  the 
association  of  contours,  in  the  female 
form,  evoked  by  the  sculptor  from  the 
marble  block,  if  the  slightest  detail  of 
that  physical  beauty  be  suggestive  of 
moral  ugliness— unless,  indeed,  that 
moral  ugliness  is  represented  for  a 
moral  purpose— the  artist  might  as  we’.l 
break  up  his  work  into  paving-stones, 
for  the  sentence  of  time,  an  inexorable 
moralist,  will  certainly  be  against  it.” 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  opin- 
ion, it  is  at  least  original— the  contrary 
having  been  so  many  times  reiterated— 
with  or  without  conviction.  Another 
original  thing  about  Lanier  is  his 
choice  of  subjects.  He  never  borrows 
from  fable,  or  sacrifices  to  mythologi- 
cal fiction,  but  all  the  modern  meta- 
physical and  social  questions  find 
a place  in  one  or  another  of  his  poems. 
They  have  also  a large  admixture  of 
science,  which  does  not,  however,  pre- 
vent his  agreeing  with  Verlaine:— 

Be  la  musique  avant  toute  chose 
De  la  musique  encore  et  tou jours. 

In  the  poem  entitled  “Symphony,”  he 
execrates  the  mercantile  spirit,  after 
having  brooded  long,  as  it  would  seem, 
on  the  harm  done  to  the  soul  by  trade. 
All  the  strings  are  made  to  wail  to- 
gether over  the  wretch  who  has  been 
strangled  in  the  clutch  of  affairs.  The 
poet  then  employs  his  favorite  device, 
and  personifies  the  flute  with  its  vel- 
vety notes,  the  bold,  free  horn,  the 
simple  hautboy  and  the  wise  bassoon, 
and  makes  them  respond  to  one 
another.  There  is  a plaintive,  thrilling 
strophe  on  the  clarinet  lamenting  the 
sale  of  flowers  and  the  sale  of  women 
in  mercenary  marriage:— 

Now,  comes  a suitor  with  sharp,  prying 
eye — 

Says,  Here,  you  Lady,  if  you'll  sell,  I'll 
buy: 

Come,  heart  for  heart— a trade?  What! 
weeping?  why?" 

Shame  on  such  wooers!  dapper  mercery. 

I would  my  lover  kneeling  at  my  feet 
In  humble  manliness  should  cry,  0 sweet! 

I know  not  if  thy  heart  my  heart  will 
greet ; 

I ask  not  if  thy  love  my  love  can  meet; 
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Whate'er  thy  worshipful  soft  tongue 
shall  say, 

I'll  kiss  thy  answer,  be  it  yea  or  nay: 

I do  but  know  I love  thee,  and  I pray 
To  be  thy  knight  until  my  dying  day. 

This  “Symphony”  was  a preliminary 
study  for  his  great  poem  of  “La  Jac- 
querie,” which  he  meditated  all  his  life 
without  ever  achieving  it.  The  “Jac- 
querie” represented,  to  his  mind,  the 
first  appearance  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion of  the  greed  of  the  populace. 
“Peasants  learned  from  the  kings  of 
Flemish  commerce  that,  without  being 
born  noble,  a man  may  become  so  by 
means  of  riches:  whereupon  Commerce 
arose  and  overthrew  Chivalry.  For 
four  hundred  years  it  has  held  posses- 
sion of  the  world,  controlling  all  things, 
interpreting  the  Bible,  regulating  by  its 
maxims  our  social  and  intellectual  life. 
The  tyranny  which  it  exercises  over 
man’s  moral  being  is  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  all  the  oppressions  of 
the  feudal  system  put  together.  It  is 
the  gentleman’s  turn  to  arise  and  put 
down  commerce.  Chivalry  must  be  re- 
vived—that  chivalry  of  which  every 
man  has,  in  his  heart,  a certain 
amount;  which  does  not  depend  upon 
birth,  but  is  a revelation  of  the  God  of 
justice,  implying  righteousness  in  its 
possessor  and  a contempt  of  all  vulgar 
achievements.  It  is  this  which  ought 
to  provoke  insurrection  in  our  day, 
burning  to  the  foundations  the  strong- 
holds in  which  commerce  has  in- 
trenched itself  against  conscience  and 
society!”  It  would  be  curious  if  this 
conflict  should  begin  in  America! 

Lanier  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  aim  of  art  should  be  moral; 
but  he  finds  the  needs  of  nature  always 
in  accord  with  it;  those  needs  and  aspi- 
rations which  he  attributes  to  all  man- 
kind and  which  find  expression  in  his 
poem  of  “Street  Cries”— cries,  that  is  to 
say,  uttered  by  symbolic  merchants 
who  go  up  and  down  the  street  and  fill 
it  with  their  clamor,  while  the  world 
rolls  on,  amid  sunshine,  rain  wand  snow. 
Love  never  appears  to  him  in  the  guise 
of  a disturbing  passion,  but  rather  of  a 
humble  adoration,  as  in  “Laus  Mariae,” 
“The  Springs”  and  “Symphony.”  The 
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poet’s  sensualism,  if  lie  have  any,  is  a 
sylph-like  sensualism— subtle,  delicate, 
ethereal.  Yet  a manly  note  is  audible 
under  this  delicacy  and  purity.  - A 
piece  very  unlike  all  the  rest— “The 
Vengeance  of  Hamish”— a vigorous 
ballad,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  shows  that  he  might  have 
done  something  more  than  paint  land- 
scapes and  suggest  moral  ideas;  that  he 
was  capable  of  presenting  a dramatic 
situation  in  lucid  and  popular  lan- 
guage. But  he  soon  returns  to  his 
favorite  themes:  nature  loved  for  her 
own  sake,  and  the  poet  losing  and  ab- 
sorbing himself  in  her  without  the  in- 
trusion of  any  third.  He  associates 
with  the  “great  affable  trees.”  He 
“thinks  the  thoughts  the  lilies  speak  in 
white.”  He  “sucks  the  honey  of  sum- 
mer with  the  unenvious  bee,”  and  takes 
the  blows  of  fate  as  mildly  as  a calm 
morning  takes  “the  billowing  of  the 
wheat.” 

See  him  stretched  at  length  in  a 
clover-field,  far  from  the  noise  of 
men:— 


every  clover-stem  seems  to  the  poet  to  i 
bear  instead  of  a flower  a noble  human 


Tell  me,  dear  Clover  (since  my  soul  is 
thine, 

Since  I am  fain  give  study  all  the  day, 

To  make  thy  ways  my  ways,  thy  service 
mine, 

To  seek  me  out  thy  God,  my  God  to  be, 

And  die  from  out  myself  to  live  in  thee) — 

Now,  Cousin  Clover,  tell  me  in  mine  ear: 

Go’st  thou  to  market  with  thy  pink  and 
green  ? 

Of  what  avail,  this  color  and  this  grace? 

Wert  thou  but  squat  of  stem  and  brindle- 
brown, 

Still  careless  herds  would  feed.  A poet, 
thou: 

What  worth,  what  worth,  the  whole  of  all 
thine  art? 

Three-Leaves,  instruct  me!  I am  sick  of 
price. 

Framed  in  the  archway  of  two  clover- 
stems, 

Where-througli  I gaze  from  off  my  hill, 
afar, 

The  spacious  fields  from  me  to  Heaven 
take  on 

Tremors  of  change  and  new  significance 

To  th’  eye — 


Then  the  fields  that  stretch  away  to 
the  horizon  become  a parable— and 


head— the  faint  and  sweet  reflection  of 
the  souls  who,  in  all  time,  have  served  I 
the  world  through  art:  Dante,  Keats,  I 
Chopin,  Raphael,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  j 
Shakespeare,  Bach,  Buddha  and  many  * 
more.  Humbly  he  folds  them  in  his 
arms— but  lo— what  happens?  The  I 
“Course  of  Things”— under  the  figure  j 
of  an  ox  grazing  on  the  hillside,  an  ox 
which  must  have  its  feed,  be  the  earth  j 
round  or  flat,  though  empires  fall  and 
faiths  perish — 'the  placid,  indifferent  ji 
ox,  who  feeds  on  the  mountains  and  in 
the  valleys  of  time.  The  tongue  of  the  < 
beast  shears  like  a sickle  the  heads  of 
the  poets— Dante,  Chopin,  Shakespeare 
—he  makes  but  a mouthful  of  each;  j; 
and  so  on,  into  the  fields  of  the  future,  j 
All  is  over.  The  poets  have  played 
their  part.  And  is  this  all— after  tears 
and  toil  and  bloody  sweat,  after  flames  \ 
and  raptures  and  anguish?  Is  this  f 
beast  all  that  remains?  All.  God  has 
his  own  designs.  The  harvest  is  His. 
The  arena  of  the  artist  is  the  heart  of 
man;  his  guerdon  the  trifling  good 
which  he  may  accomplish  for  man. 
Why  weary  ourselves  concerning  ulti- 
mate results?  Our  ultimate  results  are 
lost  in  the  beginning  of  God. 

This  bovine  “Course  of  Time,”  which 
devours  the  clover-poets,  is  a sufficiently 
grotesque  Pantheistic  fancy.  WEaK 
strikes  me  as  most  interesting  is  that 
Lanier’s  Pantheism  is  always  stoutly 
lined  ( doulU ) with  individualism.  Dis- 
persed for  one  moment  and  mingled 
with  the  elements,  he  straightway 
gathers  himself  up  again  and  sings  of 
“Individuality,”  taking  good  care  also 
(unlike  those  who  would  have  the  poet 
flutter  with  every  breeze)  to  give  it  the 
sense  of  “Responsibility.”  “Art  is  ter- 
rible,” he  says,  “because  it  is  free. 
Art  trembles  upon  the  plane  where 
man  meets  his  own  image./  He  who 
makes  a song  or  a picture,  himself  he 
makes  it— and  not  another— neither 
God  nor  man!  Every  artist— awful 
gift!— is  his  own  master.” 

What  would  poor  Edgar  Poe,  the 
slave  of  sensation,  the  abandoned  vis- 
ionary, whose  horrible  muse  was  a 
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diseased  nervous  system,  have  said  to 
this?  How  would  he  have  judged  this 
champion  of  free  will,  utilizing  poetry 
to  combat  the  evils  of  his  age  and 
country:  agnosticism,  intolerance,  bru- 
tality, traffic?  Doubtless  he  would 
have  reproached  him  with  sometimes 
spoiling  his  music  for  the  sake  of  con- 
veying a lesson — and  we  should  have 
agreed  with  him  there.  He  would  have 
ridiculed,  in  Lanier,  the  imperturbable 
poise,  the  metaphysical  and  didactic 
strain— all  the  qualities  most  antipa- 
thetic to  himself.  Nevertheless,  in 
both  these  men,  poetry  was  a passion, 
and  not  an  aim,  and  the  poet  of  “Ula- 
lume”  would  have  recognized,  in  spite 
of  all  discrepancies,  a brother  in  the 
singer  of  the  “Chattahoochee.”  They 
divide  the  admiration  of  Baltimore, 
Sidney  Lanier  and  Edgar  Poe,  the  elect 
and  the  accursed;  the  latter  surpassing 
his  rival  by  all  the  sombre  grandeur  of 
his  madness  and  his  desperate  revolt; 
the  former  leaving  us,  along  with  the 
beneficent  example  of  that  noble  life 
which  was  a poem  in  itself,  an  impres- 
sion as  of  a pioneer  who  dies  on  the 
threshold  of  an  unknown  country. 
Others  will  develop  that  of  which  he 
obtained  but  a glimpse,  escaping  the 
perils  of  discovery,  and  substituting 
their  glory  for  his,  it  may  be,  as 
Americus  did  in  the  case  of  Columbus. 

Th.  Bentzon  (Mme.  Blanc). 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
LIFE  AND  DEATH  IN  THE  NIGER  DELTA. 

South  and  east  from  Lekki  lagoon,  on 
the  Lagos  border,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Opobo  river,  there  stretches  a reeking 
quagmire  some  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  where  the  mangroves  grow  up 
out  of  festering  ooze  and  yeasty  slime, 
and  through  this  desolation  of  rottenness 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Niger  pour  by 
many  mouths  into  the  sea.  In  places 
large  vessels  may  steam  far  inland,  their 
yard-arms  brushing  the  trees  as  they 
wind  through  a network  of  tangled 
waterways;  while  in  others  strips  of 


dryer  land  crowned  with  primeval  forest 
hold  the  swamps  apart,  and  run  down  to 
meet  the  sea.  For  some  four  months 
each  year,  though  the  duration  of  the 
seasons  varies,  forest  and  swamp  are 
alternately  swept  by  tropical  deluge  and 
rolled  in  clouds  of  steam.  Then  when 
the  time  of  the  rains  is  past  the  delta  lies 
sweltering  in  fervent  heat,  until  each 
foul  lagoon  bubbles  like  a caldron,  and 
exhalations  from  the  fermenting  swamps 
bring"  sickness  or  death  to  many  an  un- 
fortunate white  man  who  breathes  them. 
Such  is  the  Niger  delta  as  a whole,  and 
all  the  way  from  Gambia  to  Congo  the 
climate  of  the  West  African  coast  is 
much  the  same. 

Early  one  morning  at  the  change  of 
the  seasons,  the  most  sickly  time  of  the 
whole  year,  the  R.  M.  S.  Loanda  lay 
moored  alongside  the  worm-eaten  wharf 
of  Akassa,  headquarters  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  which  is  the  second  of 
the  powers  ruling  over  this  delectable 
region.  The  others  are  the  British  gov- 
ernment, as  represented  by  the  officials 
of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate;  and  the 
Ju-Ju  men,  or  fetich  priests,  who,  here 
as  elsewhere  in  Western  Africa,  are  a 
very  real  power  behind  the  throne. 
Two  hours  earlier  the  mail-boat  had 
crossed  the  smoking  bar  of  the  Nun  en- 
trance— for  every  waterway  leading  into 
the  Niger  delta  is  choked  by  a dangerous 
shoal — and  now  the  first  of  her  cargo  was 
being  hove  over  the  side.  An  eddying 
rush  of  tidal  water  swept  past  Akassa 
that  morning,  shining  like  burnished 
brass  in  the  sun-glare.  On  the  farther 
bank,  and  perhaps  four  hundred  yards 
away,  dark  cotton-woods  rose  above  a 
strip  of  yellow  sand,  and  before  us  there 
lay  a swampy  clearing  hewn  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  forest  wh\ch  walled  it  in. 
Beside  the  narrow  beach  stood  the  long 
oil  and  salt  sheds,  intensely,  glaringly 
white,  while  beyond  and  across  the 
sandy  compound  there  rose  a,  long, 
single-storied  residence,  with  a broad 
veranda  running  round  it,  raised  high 
above  the  earth  on  massy  piles.  Every 
European  dwelling  in  the  Niger  delta  is 
perched  aloft  in  this  fashion,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  while  under  any  circumstances 
few  white  men  can  hope  to  escape  fever 
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and  other  climatic  ills,  if  they  sleep 
on  ground-level  they  will  assuredly 
die. 

A swarm  of  woolly-haired  Krooboys, 
mostly  attired  in  nature’s  garb,  were 
busy  on  the  wharf,  running  here  and 
there  like  ants,  with  a salt-bag  or  gin- 
case  upon  their  backs,  the  white  crystals 
glistening  upon  their  dripping  sable 
skin;  and  the  Krooboy,  being  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  development  of  West- 
ern Africa,  deserves  a passing  mention. 
Few  of  the  negro  races  can  by  any 
means  be  induced  to  work,  though  they 
are  traders  born.  This  is  perhaps  only 
natural,  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
such  that  a minimum  of  labor  produces 
sufficient  food,  while  if  the  strong  man 
covets  more,  there  is  always  a weaker 
neighbor  to  raid.  The  Krooboy,  how- 
ever, comes  from  a hard  country  behind 
the  surf-swept  beaches  of  Liberia,  and  is 
generally  forced  by  starvation  to  ship 
himself  away  in  search  of  sustenance. 
Thus  it  happens  that  wherever  there  is 
work  to  be  done  along  two  thousand 
miles  of  coast,  the  good-humored,  broad- 
shouldered  Krooboy,  with  the  wide  blue 
stripe  upon  his  forehead  and  the  cica- 
trized cheeks,  is  to  be  found.  He  plays 
the  same  part  in  Africa  that  the  China- 
man did  in  the  development  of  the  Pa- 
cific States;  and  probably  without  his 
aid  there  would  be  little  trade  carried  on 
in  the  fever-land,  where  no  white  man 
can  perform  manual  labor. 

Crossing  the  wharf,  we  entered  the  big 
salt-shed,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
like  that  of  an  oven,  and  its  galvanized 
sheeting  too  hot  to  touch,  and  noted  the 
endless  pile  of  bags  of  Cheshire  salt. 
We  had  four  thousand  on  board  for  this 
factory  alone;  and  a week  earlier  a 
Hamburg  boat  ,had  filled  the  neighbor- 
ing sheds  to  the  roof  with  German  po- 
tato-spirit. The  three  leading  imports  of 
the  Niger  delta  are  salt;  gin,  which  costs 
2 per  quart  wholesale,  and  turns  the 
white  man  who  ventures  to  imbibe  more 
than  a modicum  of  it  raving  mad;  and 
Manchester  cotton,  a “piece”  of  which  is 
worth  2s.,  and  passes  as  standard  cur- 
rency in  Western  Africa.  There  are  a 
few  other  sundries,  including  flintlock 
guns,  villainous  “trade-powder,”  and 


young  trading  clerks,  who  come  out  on  a 
three  years’  contract,  and  generally  die  j 
before  the  time  expires. 

Three  years  ago  the  space  before  this  j 
salt-shed  was  the  scene  of  a barbarous  I 
massacre,  and  the  ground  whereon  we 
stood  ran  with  human  blood.  The  Char-  1 
tered  Company  had  come  to  loggerheads 
with  the  fierce  Nimbi  tribe  over  the  tar- 
iff question  and  other  matters,  and  the  i 
naked  heathen,  being  staunch  free-trad- 
ers, sent  various  messages  that  unless 
their  demands  were  complied  with  they  ; 
would  come  down  and  burn  Akassa.  i 
Both  trading  and  government  stations 
had  been  similarly  threatened  before, 
and  the  white  officials,  with  that  con- 
tempt for  a savage  foe  which  has  fre- 
quently cost  the  Briton  dear,  disre-  | 
garded  the  warning.  Then  when  the 
black  troops  were  away  up-river  the 
Nimbi  men  kept  their  word,  and  came 
down  one  sultry  night,  eight  hundred 
strong,  it  is  said.  For  hours  together, 
after  two  Yoruba  soldiers  had  been 
hacked  to  pieces  beside  the  disabled  ma- 
chine-gun, three  Europeans  held  the 
Residency  veranda  with  the  repeating- 
rifle  against  a mob  of  well-armed  sav- 
ages; while  the  Krooboy  laborers  fought 
a grim  fight  with  matchets  and  shovels 
until  they  were  hemmed  in  between  the 
sheds,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them  barbarously  murdered. 
They  were  flung  one  after  another 
against  a tree  which  still  stands,  where 
two  big  river-men  clove  their  skulls 
apart  with  the  matchet,  and  to  this  day 
the  hacked  bark  bears  testimony  to  the 
deed.  A few  prisoners  were  nailed  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  canoes  and  carried 
away  to  Nimbi,  where,  according  to  the 
story  of  fourteen  children  who  went 
back  with  the  writer  to  Liberia,  they 
were  roasted  and  eaten.  These  children 
were,  strange  to  say,  afterwards  sent  J 
back  to  Akassa,  with  the  message  that 
their  flesh  was  too  soft  to  be  sweet. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  no  one  would 
have  escaped  alive,  but  that  just  at 
dawn  a mail-boat  steamed  in,  and  the 
river-men,  who  had  either  seen  or  heard 
of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  guns 
of  H.  M.  S.  Alecto  and  Thrush,  evidently 
mistook  her  for  a war-vessel,  for  they 
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fled  in  wild  stampede.  Akassa  was  one 
red  shambles  when  the  last  canoe  slid 
away. 

When  we  crossed  the  compound 
toward  the  Residency,  a company  of 
Yoruba  soldiers  from  the  Lagos  hinter- 
land—tall,  straight-limbed  fellows,  black 
in  color,  but  a very  superior  race  to  the 
coastwise  savage— were  drilling  amid  a 
cloud  of  stirred-up  dust,  the  long  Snider 
barrels  glinting  through  the  whirling- 
haze.  They  looked  what  they  were, 
splendid  forest  soldiers;  and  such  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  over  and 
over  again,  amid  the  smoke  of  burning 
stockades  or  in  midnight  march  through 
quaking  swamp— for  there  is  generally 
trouble  on  the  Niger.  'Climbing  the 
veranda  stairway,  which  on  that  mem- 
orable morning  was  piled  high  with 
corpses  drilled  through  and  through  by 
Lee-Metford  bullets,  we  entered  the 

(European  quarters— a succession  of 
rooms  opening  from  the  veranda  with 
bare  wooden  walls,  uncarpeted  floors, 
and  a trestle  cot,  with  the  inevitable 
arm-rack  behind  it— and  were,  as  usual, 
well  received  by  the  sickly  officials  in 
charge.  They  were  three  of  the  rank 
and  file — for  the  authorities  were  away 
just  then— and  very  kindly  hosts;  but 
two  at  least  now  sleep  beneath  the 
palms.  With  the  green  lattices  flung 
across  to  shut  out  the  glare,  though  they 
could  not  shut  out  the  heat,  we  sat  in  the 
darkened  room,  sipping  the  usual  cock- 
tail, and  listening  to  the  story  of  the 
raid,  which  some  of  us  knew  by  heart* 
There  was  not  one  bronzed  face  or  stal- 
wart figure  in  all  the  group.  All  were 
hollow-cheeked,  yellow  and  haggard;  for 
all  had  suffered  from  fever,  and  one  of 
them  could  scarcely  keep  his  teeth  from 
chattering  then. 

The  conversation,  as  usual,  turned 
upon  the  rumors  of  trouble  inland;  the 
supposed  whereabouts  of  Samory,  who 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  wandering 
with  fire  and  sword  across  two  thousand 
miles  of  hinterland  between  Senegal  and 
Lagos;  and  the  movements  of  the 
French  gunboat  Ardente,  supposed  to  be 
surveying  the  Lower  Niger.  Of  course, 
the  one  burning  question  which  was  and 
is  in  every  African  trader’s  mouth  was 


largely  descanted  on.  As  he  points  out, 
we  British  have  apparently  been  blindly 
content  to  hold  the  coast-line,  which  pro- 
duces little,  is  peopled  mostly  by  igno- 
rant savages,  and  possesses  a deadly  cli- 
mate; and  we  have  left  the  vast  healthy 
country,  and  the  great  Moslem  nations 
beyond,  to  fall  under  French  influence. 
The  possession  of  much  of  the  coast  line 
will  not  prevent  our  trade  being  stolen 
away;  for  the  rivers  Gambia,  Senegal 
and  Niger  rise  in  the  same  watershed, 
and  provide  a means  of  transit  to  the 
sea.  The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  various  combinations  of 
African  merchants,  have  long  and  per- 
sistently pressed  this  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  now  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  awaken- 
ing has  come  too  late. 

At  Akassa,  as  in  Lagos  and  the  surf- 
beaten  Gold  Coast,  salt,  gin  and  cloth 
are  merely  landed,  and  where  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  dwells  no  white  man 
knows.  Up  broad  yellow  rivers,  fringed 
by  stately  palms  or  hemmed  in  by  rot- 
ting swamps,  the  merchandise  is  carried 
in  canoes;  then  on  the  heads  of  women- 
slaves  it  traverses  mighty  forests  of 
cotton- woods  and  acacias,  until  the  land 
of  the  precious  gums  and  rolling  plume- 
grass  is  reached.  There  the  color  of  the 
merchant  fades-  from  black  to  brown, 
and  finally  the  Arab  or  Berber  bears 
away  the  remnant  into  the  unknown 
with  his  camel-trains. 

There  was  little  to  be  seen  at  Akassa 
that  day,  for  the  tribesmen  had  not  come 
down  to  trade;  but  the  hospital  was  a 
memorable  sight.  In  a separate  com- 
partment a young  white  clerk  lay  wasted 
to  a skeleton,  and  moaning  pitifully  in 
the  malaria  delirium.  Beyond  were 
Krooboys  whose  feet  were  eaten  to  the 
ankles  by  the  boring  jigger  insect,  which, 
when  it  once  penetrates  the  skin,  in- 
creases and  multiplies  in  human  flesh, 
and  feeds  thereon.  There  were  also 
Yoruba  soldiers  crippled  by  the  horrible 
guinea-worm,  which  grows  amid  the 
muscles  from  ankle  to  knee.  Others  had 
been  bitten  by  poisonous  spiders,  or 
groaned  beneath  a form  of  dysentery 
which  destroys  many  a strong  man  in 
three  days,  and  the  surgeon  himself  was 
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half-helpless  with  rheumatic  fever. 
This  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  state 
of  affairs,  for  we  pay  for  our  hold  on 
Western  Africa  with  blood.  Every 
canoe-load  of  salt  that  reaches  the  hin- 
terland, it  is  said,  costs  the  life  of  a 
slave;  in  even  the  newest  settlements 
there  are  far  more  crosses  in  the  ceme- 
tery than  living  white  men  in  the  fac- 
tories; and  it  is  hard  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  any  settlement  without 
the  thought  arising,  Is  it  worth  the 
price?  That,  however,  is  a very  large 
question,  and  the  writer  contents  him- 
self with  setting  down  the  things  he  has 
seen.  When  the  sun  dipped,  and  dark- 
ness rolled  suddenly  down  like  a cur- 
tain upon  river  and  forest,  we  returned 
to  the  steamer,  wondering  how  many 
germs  of  fever  we  had  absorbed,  and  a 
week  later  were  steaming  up  the  Warri 
creek. 

Warri  is  perhaps  the  finest  govern- 
ment station  in  all  the  Niger  creeks,  and 
superior  in  some  respects  to  Calabar,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Protectorate.  That 
day  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  as  the 
steamer  panted  softly  past  many  a mile 
of  oozy  swamp,  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  roar  of  the  tropical  deluge.  On 
either  hand  the  leather-leaved  man- 
groves rose  up  on  their  high-arched 
roots,  out  of  many  feet -of  yeasty  water 
or  bubbling  mire — noisome  caverns  of 
foulness,  inhabited  by  misshapen  crabs 
and  scaly  alligators  below,  and  a monot- 
onous sea  of  olive-green  foliage  above. 
As  the  wash  of  the  grinding  propeller 
seethed  among  them,  sickening  emana- 
tions rose  up  into  the  steamy  air,  and  the 
whole  place  reeked  with  putrefaction. 
At  last  the  boom  of  the  big  brass  gun 
rang  out  through  the  rain,  to  tell  that  the 
mail  was  in,  and  the  anchor  thundered 
down  off  Warri  wharf. 

On  one  side  of  the  river  the  mangroves 
roll  away,  a sea  of  dingy  green,  until 
they  are  lost  in  drifting  haze;  and  on  the 
other  is  an  elongated  clearing  hewn  out 
of  the  cotton-wood  forest,  which  crowns 
a tract  of  firm  earth.  Three  pile-raised, 
whitewashed  factories,  with  roofs  of 
red-painted  iron,  stand  beside  the  miry 
bank,  and  the  stately  wooden  consulate, 
with  the  Yoruba  barracks  behind  it, 


occupies  the  front  of  a great  square  com- 
pound. 

Clad  in  streaming  mackintoshes  we 
stood  for  a time  upon  the  sloppy  bank, 
watching  the  flotilla  of  trade-canoes 
making  for  the  landing.  They  were 
huge  craft,  probably  twenty  feet  and 
more  in  length  by  six  feet  beam,  dug  out 
of  a single  cotton-wood  log,  and  loaded 
to  the  water’s  edge  with  yellow-palm- 
oil  and  greasy  black  kernels,  the  staple 
exports  of  the  Niger,  and,  indeed,  of 
most  of  Western  Africa.  The  crews 
were  often  naked,  men  of  huge  stature, 
their  skins  covered  with  quaint  devices 
in  blue  tattoo,  and  their  hair  knitted 
into  corkscrew  plaits.  The  headman 
trader,  generally  got  up  in  a mate’s  cast- 
off uniform  or  scarlet  infantry  tunic, 
only  half  covering  his  brawny  chest, 
with  anything  from  pajamas  to  cavalry 
boots  upon  his  nether  limbs,  stood  in  the 
stern.  About  him  there  crouched  a body- 
guard armed  with  keen  matchets  or  flint- 
lock guns— for  the  black  trader  knows 
that  it  is  often  a risky  matter  to  carry 
valuable  goods  through  some  of  the 
Niger  swamps.  The  West  African  has 
no  idea  of  method  or  order*  therefore  the 
crew  of  each  canoe  endeavored  to  get 
first  alongside  the  bank  by  the  simple 
means  of  driving  their  craft  over  what 
ever  lay  between;  and  the  shouting, 
splashing  and  clashing  of  paddle-hafts 
was  a thing  to  remember,  while  a drip- 
ping European  stood  in  the  rain  and 
hurled  impartial  abuse  at  all. 

We  entered  the  receiving-shed  of  the 
factory,  and  here  two  young  white 
clerks  presided  over  a big  tub  measure, 
into  which  the  river-men  poured  bushel 
after  bushel  of  greasy  palm-kernels,  or 
threw  down  calabashes  of  odoriferous 
yellow  oil  beside  it.  All  of  the  latter 
were  carefully  probed,  lest  the  wily  sav- 
age should  have  filled  the  lower  half 
with  clods.  The  place  was  full  of  steam 
and  the  sickening  odors  of  oil  and  rub- 
ber, while  the  awful  clammy  heat 
checked  the  perspiration  and  made 
breathing  a work  of  difficulty.  One  day 
of  this  kind  has  occasionally  killed  a 
stout,  full-blooded  man.  These  two 
youths  had  stood  there  since  six  o’clock 
that  morning,  and  they  would  be  busy 
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until  darkness  closed  down.  They  suf- 
fered regularly  from  fever,  and  their 
salary  was  £60  a year. 

When  each  black  trader  had  seen  his 
oil  and  kernels  duly  measured  he  re- 
ceived a brass  tally  as  a voucher  for  the 
amount,  and  we  next  proceeded  to  the 
store-shed  or  “shop”  to  watch  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transaction.  The  shop 
was  crowded  with  gorgeously  and  won- 
derfully attired  negroes,  who  were  only 
prevented  from  looting  the  place  whole- 
sale by  the  high  counter.  Flinging  down 
their  tallies  anyway,  and  at  once,  some 
received  an  order  on  the  gin-shed  for  so 
many  cases,  while  others  caught  up  all 
the  cloth  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon,  or,  vaulting  over  the  counter, 
seized  whatever  article  took  their  fancy, 
regardless  of  value.  All  were  shouting 
at  the  same  time,  fighting  for  first  place, 
or  wrenching  a coveted  article  from  a 
neighbor’s  grasp,  while  the  harassed 
agent  and  his  assistant  did  what  they 
could  to  prevent  the  unsophisticated 
savage  seizing  twice  as  much  as  he  was 
entitled  to  get.  The  place  was  stiflingly 
hot,  beads  of  moisture  ran  down  the 
wainscoted  walls,  and  the  ceiling 
sweated  globules  upon  our  heads.  The 
atmosphere  must  have  been  almost  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  yet  the  two  white  men 
worked  there  twelve  hours  most  days. 
And  with  a few  trifling  variations  this 
is  how  trade  is  carried  on  throughout 
two-thirds  of  Western  Africa. 

When  we  went  out  into  the  rain  again 
I remember  that  one  of  the  party  turned 
sick  and  faint,  and  we  left  him  to  re- 
cover while  we  visited  the  oil-shed, 
where  brawny  Fanti  coopers  from  the 
Gold  Coast  were  busy  closing  the  oil- 
casks.  The  big  hogsheads,  running 
three  or  four  to  the  ton,  were  filled  with 
the  half-solid  grease,  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  many  manufactures,  and 
constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Lower 
Niger.  The  palm-nut  grows  in  clusters 
under  the  frond-like  bough,  and  is  not 
unlike  a yellow  plum.  Beneath  the 
orange-tinted  skin  lies  a stratum  of 
scented  grease,  which  is  scraped  off  by 
the  native  gatherer,  who  boils  it,  and 
the  result  is  palm-oil  worth  from  £14  to 
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£22  a ton.  Then  he  takes  the  hard- 
shelled  nut  thus  laid  bare,  and  cracking 
it,  throws  the  little  black  kernels  aside 
into  a basket.  These  latter  are  after- 
wards pressed— chiefly  in  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg— for  oil  which  is  not  so  good 
as  the  outside  layer.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  cultivation:  the  nut  grows  wild,  and 
all  the  negro  does  is  to  cut  it  down. 
After  a struggle  with  Bristol  for  the 
slave-trade,  Liverpool  gradually  became 
the  headquarters  of  West  African  com- 
merce, though  it  is  only  lately  and  after 
long  trans-shipping  kernels  to  the  Conti- 
nent, or  carrying  them  there  in  its  ves- 
sels, that  this  city  has  commenced  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  on  a large  scale. 

That  afternoon  we  took  part  in  a func- 
tion which  is  only  too  common  in  every 
African  trading  station— a funeral.  A 
young  clerk  had  breathed  his  last  a few 
hours  earlier,  after  four  days’  suffering 
at  a temperature  of  107°,  and  now  they 
were  laying  him  to  rest.  A deputation 
from  the  steamer  attended,  and  the 
scene  was  a striking  one,  impressive  be- 
cause of  the  curious  mingling  of  the 
pathetic  and  grotesque.  Four  naked 
Krooboys  were  busy  baling  the  water 
out  of  a three-foot  trench,  while  a white 
trader  stood  above  them  mumbling 
something  from  the  book  held  in  a shak- 
ing hand— and  an  alcohol-soaked  trader 
stumbling  over  the  solemn  words  of  the 
last  office  is  not  a seemly  sight.  A 
rough  deal  box,  such  as  “long-Dane” 
guns  are  shipped  in,  lay  sinking  in  the 
ooze,  and  a few  dripping  men  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  rain.  Then  at  a signal  the 
naked  aliens  tumbled  the  case  into  the 
trench — and  it  refused  to  sink.  Clods 
were  flung  upon  it;  but  the  buoyant  deal 
rose  stubbornly  to  the  surface,  until  two 
Krooboys  stood  upon  it  to  hold  it  down, 
and  the  mould  was  shovelled  about  their 
knees.  Afterwards  a cotton-wood  log 
was  laid  upon  the  whole,  in  case  it  might 
break  through  yet;  and  as  we  hurried 
away  a mate  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  rest  by  saying,  “When  my  time 
comes  I’ll  hold  on  hard  until  you  can 
launch  me  from  under  the  ensign  into 
clean  blue  water.” 

The  ruler  of  the  Warri  district,  the 
late  and  regretted  Major  Crawford,  a 
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most  courteous  gentleman  and  valiant 
soldier,  was  away  at  the  time  of  that 
visit,  investigating  some  charge  of  slave- 
stealing against  a bush  tribe,  and  the 
description  of  a government  headquar- 
ters is  therefore  left  for  the  station  at 
Sapelli.  Four  days  we  lay  at  Warri, 
and  the  rain  came  down  until  land  and 
water  alike  were  rolled  in  steam,  while 
the  mosquitoes  rendered  all  sleep  out  of 
the  question,  and  then  we  steamed 
thankfully  away  for  Sapelli.  The  hap- 
piest hour  one  spends  in  a West  African 
station  is  generally  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding departure. 

A sky  of  brass  hung  over  the  flaming 
river,  and  the  glare  of  the  white  fore- 
castle-head was  blinding  to  the  eyes 
when  the  Loanda  slowly  churned  her 
way  up  the  Sapelli  creek,  the  scenery  of 
the  tropics  unrolling  itself  like  a pan- 
orama before  her,  and  the  swift  stream 
roaring  in  white  wreaths  against  her 
bows.  Unlike  those  of  other  stations  in 
the  Niger  delta,  the  surroundings  of 
Sapelli  are  beautiful.  At  times  we  slid 
through  the  heart  of  a shadowy  forest 
streaked  with  drifting  mist,  where  the 
raw  green  tufts  of  oil-palms  were  out- 
lined against  the  yellow  hue  of  heat 
above,  and  their  great  curving  fronds 
cast  a cool  shadow  across  the  shimmer- 
ing river.  Tall  white  lilies  mingled 
with  the  crimson  spikes  of  the  pineapple 
leaves  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  their  perfume  and  an 
odor  as  of  all  manner  of  spices.  Then 
the  palms  gave  place  to  two-hundred- 
foot  cottonwoods,  their  huge  trunks 
braced  by  great  buttress  roots,  while  fes- 
toons of  gaudy-hued  creepers  trailed 
from  every  massy  bough,  and  orchids 
gemmed  the  rotting  and  fallen  branches. 
Now  and  then  a flock  of  leather-winged 
bats  or  grey  parrots  wheeled  and 
screamed  above  our  masts,  or  canoe 
after  canoe  came  sliding  down  the 
stream,  the  paddlers  hissing  together  as 
they  swung  the  leaf -shaped  blades,  and 
the  barrels  of  flintlock  guns  glinting 
over  the  stern.  Here  and  there  a little 
wicker  house  stood  upon  piles  before  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  myriad  creeks 
which  wound  away  into  the  heart  of  the 
dim  green  shade.  These  are  erected 


either  as  a resting-place  for  the  wander- 
ing ghosts,  or  contain  offerings  to  Ama- 
laku,  the  river-god. 

There  were  also  lovely  islands  crowned 
with  palms  and  fringed  with  whitened 
reeds,  open  spaces  of  tall  plume-grass, 
and  deep,  still  reaches,  where  the  starry 
cups  of  floating  lilies  were  thrust  aside 
in  scores  before  the  grinding  stem;  and 
once  a long  white  launch  with  a ma- 
chine-gun forward  and  the  ensign  above 
her  stern  came  hissing  down  to  meet  us. 
The  deep  boom  of  the  mail-boat’s  whis- 
tle awakened  all  the  echoes  of  the  forest, 
our  flag  rose  and  fell,  and  a stalwart  sol- 
dierly man  in  the  stern  of  the  launch 
raised  his  hand  in  salute  as  the  little 
vessel  swept  by  at  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
That  was  Major  Crawford,  who  then 
ruled  that  turbulent  district  with  power 
of  life  and  death  very  justly  and  well, 
and  afterwards  went  down,  thinking  of 
his  comrades’  safety  rather  than  his 
own,  in  the  red  massacre  at  Benin. 

Presently  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
the  three  or  four  factories  of  Sapelli  rose 
to  view— a sparkling  river  in  front,  and 
the  eternal  forest  of  palms,  cotton-woods 
and  paw-paws  behind;  for  Sapelli-  stands 
upon  firm  earth,  and  its  river  is  crystal 
clear.  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  as  un- 
healthy as  the  rest  of  the  trading  sta- 
tions. When  the  anchor  plunged  down, 
and  the  usual  eager  group  of  white  men 
hurried  on  board  in  search  of  papers  and 
news,  the  writer  rowed  off  to  visit  the 
government  hulk  Hindoostan,  head- 
quarters of  the  Protectorate  for  the  dis- 
trict between  Warri  and  the  kingdom  of 
Old  Benin.  Having  been  there  before, 
he  knew  the  officers  in  charge;  so,  find- 
ingthat  it  was  a “justice  palaver  day,”  he 
descended  to  what  had  been  the  gun- 
deck  and  was  now  court-room,  and  re- 
ceiving courteous  permission,  settled 
himself  to  listen. 

The  scene  was  one  to  remember.  The 
glare  of  reflected  sunlight  from  the  river 
came  quivering  through  the  open  ports; 
and  through  the  open  hatchway  above 
the  lacelike  tracery  of  palm-fronds  was 
visible  against  the  brightness  of  the 
heavens.  The  place  was  like  a super- 
heated oven,  the  atmosphere  beyond  all 
description,  and  a dense  crowd  of  oily, 
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perspiring  and  generally  naked  negroes 
tilled  every  available  foot  of  space.  A 
few  big  Yoruba  soldiers  stood  grimly  on 
guard,  with  rifles  in  their  hands;  and 
two  young  white  officers,  who  appeared 
considerably  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
were  seated  on  a dais.  They  had  been 
there  since  early  morning,  and  one  had 
the  fever.  The  perspiration  stood  in 
beads  upon  their  faces,  and  now  and 
then  splashed  upon  an  open  book  before 
the  elder  of  the  two,  while  a burly  Jak- 
kery  interpreter  rendered  the  story  of  a 
native  witness  into  extraordinary 
English.  A charge  of  wife-stealing, 
brought  by  a neighboring  small  head- 
man against  his  brother,  was  being  in- 
vestigated, and  this,  after  three  native 
witnesses  had  flatly  contradicted  each 
other,  was  remanded  for  further  evi- 
dence. Then  a case  of  murder  and  sus- 
pected cannibalism  was  gone  patiently 
into.  And  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the 
beat  and  the  choking  atmosphere,  the 
two  young  officers  sat  like  statues, 
svearily  endeavoring  to  sift  the  one  grain 
of  truth  from  a mass  of  contradiction 
md  falsehood  which  might  have  tried 
he  wisdom  of  Solomon,  until  the  hour 
'or  closing  the  court  arrived.  Young  as 
hey  were,  or  seemed  to  be— and  a man 
generally  looks  older  than  his  years  in 
he  fever-land— they  ruled  with  despotic 
)ower  over  a wide  district,  and  with  the 
lid  of  a company  of  black  Yoruba  troops 
lid  what  they  could  to  put  down  river- 
)iracy,  human  sacrifice  and  slave-steal- 
ng,  kept  the  bush  headmen  from  block- 
ng  the  trade-routes,  and  generally 
Qaintained  order  among  the  most  unruly 
ribesmen  in  the  world.  And  it  was 
dmitted  that  they  did  it  very  well. 

Late  that  night  we  sat  beneath  the 
wnings  on  the  deck  of  the  Hindoostan, 
matching  the  moonlight  shimmering 
long  the  water  and  the  mists  wreathing 
nd  curling  along  the  clean-cut  edge  of 
be  forest,  while  government  man  and 
rader  told  stories  which  would  prob- 
bly  be  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  a 
evered  imagination  at  home,  but  every 
/ord  of  which  rang  true.  As  the  sur- 
eon  said  when  we  went  back  to  our 
wn  vessel,  “There  is  nothing  too 
trange  to  happen  in  a country  like  this.’’ 
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European  civilization  seems  to  have 
but  little  effect  upon  the  West  African 
in  general;  while  among  the  Niger 
swamps  in  particular,  as  the  Jakkery 
tribesman  was  when  the  early  Portu- 
guese first  traded  there  four  hundred 
years  ago,  so  he  is  to-day.  Indeed,  evi- 
dence is  not  wanting  that  the  free-lance 
adventurers  once  exercised  a greater 
influence  upon  the  native  than  we  do 
now.  There  are  places  in  the  fever- 
haunted  delta  where  steamers  call 
weekly  and  white  officers  break  down 
their  constitutions  struggling  to  bring  a 
better  state  of  things  about,  and  within 
ten  miles  the  tribesmen  still  offer  up 
human  sacrifice  in  honor  of  their  Ju-Ju 
gods— so  at  least  the  bush-traders  say— 
and  inaugurate  various  devilish  feasts, 
when  the  Yoruba  troops  are  busy  some- 
where else.  There  is  also  a village 
where  several  men  have  been  hanged  for 
such  practices,  and  yet  it  is  more  than 
suspected  that  human  blood  is  still 
poured  out  freely,  and  though  the  mail- 
boats  pass  it  by,  few  Europeans  dare  set 
foot  therein  without  a company  of 
Yorubas  behind  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  white  man  who  is  an  excep- 
tion. He  can  go  anywhere  unarmed, 
and  has  passed  through  endless  am- 
bushes scathless,  partly  through  good 
fortune  and  partly  through  indomitable 
courage.  The  natives  call  him  “the  man 
who  knows  how  to  fight  too  much,”  and 
say  that  as  he  evidently  possesses  a 
charmed  life,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  kill 
him  any  more. 

In  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  many  mis- 
sionaries have  given  their  lives  for  their 
work,  and  have  gathered  large  flocks  of 
adherents;  but  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  quasi-Christianized,  quarter- 
civilized  negro  of  the  settlements  is  by 
no  means  so  trustworthy  as  the  sturdy 
pagan  Krooboy,  who  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  preference.  Taken  all  round, 
the  coast  native  may  be  fairly  described 
as  slothful,  drunken  when  he  gets  the 
chance,  dishonest  and  decidedly  untruth- 
ful; but  once  the  steamy  fever-belt  is 
passed,  another  state  of  affairs  becomes 
apparent.  There  the  older  civilization  of 
the  East  and  the  teaching  of  Islam  have 
set  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the  negro, 
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and  the  Moslem  and  semi-Moslem  na- 
tions of  the  hinterland  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest,  both  mentally 
and  morally.  Thus  it  is  that  almost 
without  exception  every  trusted  servant 
of  the  government  is  a Mohammedan, 
and  the  Haussa  soldiers  have  proved 
their  valor  and  faithfulness  over  and 
over  again.  In  one  deplorable  disaster 
the  writer  has  very  good  authority  for 
saying  that  it  is  gravely  suspected  that 
one  at  least  of  the  white  officers  was 
shot  by  his  own  men— coastwise  “con 
verts,”  so  they  claimed  to  be. 

The-  lot  of  the  average  Niger  trader  is 
a trying  one.  With  two  or  three  com- 
panions he  dwells  far  apart  in  a factory 
perched  above  a reeking  swamp;  and 
even  if  there  is  another  trading  estab- 
lishment at  hand,  commercial  jealousy 
generally  prevents  social  intercourse. 
He  works  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day  in 
the  deadliest  climate  in  the  world,  and 
when  darkness  comes  at  six  each  even- 
ing, there  is  no  amusement  possible,  and 
nothing  he  can  do.  So  he  swallows  his 
few  mouthfuls  of  ill-cooked  dinner,  and 
lounges  away  the  long  hot  hours  upon 
the  veranda,  abusing  the  mosquitoes 
and  counting  the  days  until  his  longed 
for  “leave”  shall  come.  If  he  is  a very 
young  man  he  can  quarrel  over  the 
cards  with  the  last  new-comer,  and  other- 
wise pile  hopeless  debts  upon  his  head. 
These,  however,  are  of  little  moment, 
because  it  is  at  least  probable  that  either 
he  or  his  creditor  will  be  dead  before  the 
time  comes  to  pay  them.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  strange  that  the  Niger 
trader  at  times  breaks  down  mentally, 
or  falls  into  the  lowest  depths  of  chronic 
alcoholism.  And  yet  he  does  his  work, 
and  it  is  by  the  sufferings  of  these  men, 
who  with  little  hope  and  less  reward  en- 
dure many  miseries,  that  our  hold  on 
the  commerce  of  the  fever-land  is  main- 
tained. 

Government  officer  and  missionary, 
too,  do  their  part.  In  a sickly  season 
they  die  suddenly,  or  are  sent  home, 
broken-down  wrecks  of  humanity,  and 
yet  there  is  always  another  ready  to  step 


teacher  and  highly  trained  official, 
though  they  stumble  many  times,  and 
their  labor  often  falls  to  the  ground,  ore 
little  by  little  preparing  a way  in  the 
face  of  many  perils  for  the  development, 
which  is  bound  to  come  some  day,  of 
“that  last  and  largest  empire,  whose 
map  is  but  half  unrolled.” 


From  Th-e  Sunday  Magazine,  a 
THE  SMALL  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PAVEMENT. 

I was  walking  one  day  last  spring 
through  the  streets  of  a town  in  South 
Wales.  It  was  one  of  the  most  depres- 
sing days  of  the  young  year.  There 
was  no  rain  falling,  but  the  stones 
“wept,”  as  the  local  word  has  it,  and 
the  keen  east  wind  cut  more  severely 
for  being  humid.  To  make  matters 
more  depressing,  the  drains  were  in 
process  of  alteration,  and  that  inter- 
rupted traffic.  So  everybody  felt  cross 
and  out  of  sorts,  because  it  was  near 
dinner-hour  and  they  could  not  get 
home  fast  enough.  For  myself,  all  this, 
untowardness  was  aggravated  by  a 
bad  headache,  which  the  loud  tones  of 
some  workmen  I was  trying  to  pas? 
did  not  tend  to  soothe.  They  had  theii 
tools  and  baskets  spread  across  tin 
way,  and  were  too  busy  over  some  mat 
ter  of  irritated  dispute  to  notice  me  foi 
a moment  or  two,  during  which  I fell 
at  enmity  with  the  whole  human  race 
and  the  working-classes  in  particular. 

And  then,  just  at  this  critical  and  uu 
kindly  juncture,  my  eyes  fell  upon  r 
little  lnd  who  was  walking  on  the  in 
side  of  tiie  pavement,  close  to  a row  o 
shabby  houses.  He  was  about  eigb 
years  old,  but  stunted  in  growth,  lik« 
most  of  his  class,  and  tattered  and  ton 
like  all  of  them.  There  was  no  hat  01 
his  little  red  head,  and  only  the  wreck 
of  what  had  once  been  boots  on  hi 
feet,  and  he  was  freckled  and  snul 
nosed  and  ugly — but  just  for  a moment 
The  next  moment  that  bit  of  the  strei 
was  alive  with  loveliness.  He  wn 


into  the  deadly  breach,  and  the  work 
goes  on.  And  these  lives  will  not  staggering  under  the  weight  ot  a y « 
be  wasted.  Humble  trader,  fearless  old  baby,  as  shabby  and  dirty  as  h n 
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self,  who  was  staring  out  upon  the 
dreary  scene  with  the  philosophical 
solemnity  that  babies  affect,  and  he 
was  trying  to  attract  its  attention  to 
himself.  All  unconscious  of  the  pass- 
ers-by he  bent  over  his  burden,  calling 
it  loving  names,  and  looking  down  into 
its  inexpressive,  pudgy  features  with 
an  adoring  tenderness  that  transformed 
his  ugly  little  face,  and  made  him 
beautiful  as  one  of  Raphael’s  cherubs. 

“You  darling!”  he  was  saying,  with 
murmuring  fondness.  “You  little 
beauty!”  And  he  kissed  her  dirty  little 
cheek,  and,  drawing  back,  gazed  at  her 
again  with  rapture. 

Involuntarily  I had  stopped  short,  and, 
if  I smiled,  the  tears  were  not  far  behind. 
The  little  fellow  never  noticed  me,  but 
the  two  quarrelsome  navvies,  looking 
up,  did,  and  seemed  to  understand.  A 
quick  glance  flashed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and,  as  they  moved  their  tools 
with  alacrity  to  let  me  pass,  their 
voices  softened  towards  each  other. 
At  the  street  corner  I looked  back. 
The  little  nurse  had  seated  himself  on 
a doorstep  with  his  weighty  but  be- 
loved burden,  and  the  navvies  were 
cheerfully  at  work  again,  and  somehow 
my  headache  was  better— all  because 
of  that  little  ray  of  human  sunshine  on 
a dull  day. 

Of  course  all  street  boys  are  not  pat- 
tern brothers,  but  if  viewed  with  an 
impartial  and  indulgent  eye  they  pre- 
sent points  of  interest.  I would  not  go 
to  a policeman  for  testimony  to  their 
virtues,  nor  to  the  board-school  attend- 
ance officer,  nor,  as  a rule,  to  a male 
cyclist.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
cyclist  especially,  the  street  boy  is  a 
small  embodiment  of  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  but  it  has  been  discovered 
how  to  turn  him  into  an  efficient  guar- 
dian of  one’s  property.  Whenever  I 
wish  to  leave  my  bicycle  outside  a 
building  near  which  boys  are  playing, 

I make  a swift  survey  of  their  faces, 
and,  choosing  the  most  mischievous  elf 
of  the  lot,  call  him  to  me  and  say  im- 
pressively:— 

“Now  I want  you  to  see  that  none  of 
those  boys  touch  my  bicycle  while  I 
am  inside.  Will  you?” 
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The  American  boy  says  with  alacrity, 
“You  bet.”  The  English  boy  fiods  and 
stations  himself  like  Casabianca  on  the 
burning  deck.  The  Scottish  boy  smiles 
shyly,  and  says,  “Ye’ll  mebbe  no’  be 
lang  awa’,”  as  though  to  cautiously 
hedge  himself  against  the  temptations 
that  pins  and  other  instruments  of 
scientific  investigation  may  present  if 
too  severely  tried.  But  the  bicycle  is 
quite  safe,  and  when  one  comes  out 
the  other  boys  clustered  round  are 
being  vigorously  kept  off  from  even  the 
most  superficial  examination  of  the 
machine.  The  other  day  I returned 
sooner  than  they  expected  me,  and 
found  my  guardian  sternly  waving  off 
a small  chum  who  was  interested  in 
Dunlop  tyres. 

“I  winna  touch  it,”  he  exclaimed, 
imploringly.  “I  was  only  luikin’.” 

“Ye  maunna  luik,  then,  ye  maunna 
even  speir  aboot  it,”  was  the  lofty 
reply. 

When  giving  out  the  reward  for  this 
Spartan  virtue  the  other  boys  draw 
near  and  plead,  “We  helped,  leddy,” 
and  it  would  take  a hard  heart  to  dis- 
regard the  plea.  But  one  notices  a 
wonderful  reticence — it  would  perhaps 
sound  ridiculous  to  term  it  delicacy  in 
a mere  street  boy— about  some  of  the 
Scotch  lads  regarding  such  matters. 
At  Granton  pier  one  day  a boy  offered 
his  services  to  wheel  my  machine  to 
the  ferry-boat,  but  seeing  by  my- face,  I 
suppose,  that  I did  not  want  him,  he 
stepped  back  and  added  quickly,  with 
a sort  of  embarrassment,  “But  ye’ll 
mebbe  prefer  to  tak’  it  yoursel’,”  and 
was  off  in  a flash,  as  if  he  felt  he  could 
not  press  his  services.  There  was 
something  in  that  “prefer”  that  was 
quite  touching.  One  also  notices  a dis- 
position in  them  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  reward.  In  England  a tip  sends  a 
boy  off  to  the  nearest  sweet-shop  at  full 
canter— and  naturally  enough,  too — but 
over  and  over  again  in  Scotland  has 
the  little  fellow  run  back,  to  repeat,  the 
direction  given,  if  that  were  his  service, 
or  to  show  in  some  way  his  gratitude 
before  finally  quitting  himself  of  the 
transaction.  Perhaps  he  is  not  more 
ready  than  street  boys  of  other  cbun- 
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tries  to  offer  his  services,  but  I think 
he  is  rather  more  intelligent. 

One  day,  standing  guide-book  in  hand 
in  Cowgate,  I was  surrounded  by  boys. 
It  was  a rather  and  unexpected  and 
embarrassing  attention,  but  I soon  dis- 
covered the  reason  of  it. 

“Sing,  leddy,”  exclaimed  one  or  two, 
after  an  eager  survey,  which  had  pro- 
duced no  result.  “Will  ye  no  sing?” 
asked  another  more  politely,  and  I be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  there  was  some 
immemorial  right  of  the  inhabitants  in 
question  to  demand  a song  by  way  of 
toll.  However,  it  seems  that  as  I was 
carrying  a red-covered  book  I was  mis- 
taken for  an  officer  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Humbly  explaining  that  I was 
merely  a tourist  and  unable  to  oblige 
the  company,  I further  lowered  myself 
in  its  esteem  by  asking  if  they  knew 
who  Sir  Walter  Scott  was.  I don’t 
know  the  Scottish  equivalent  for 
“rather,”  but,  had  American  boys  been 
asked  of  they  had  ever  heard  of  George 
Washington,  their  facial  expression 
would  have  contained  much  the  same 
blend  of  pity  and  contempt.  It  is  a 
cosmopolitan  expression,  which  the 
most  ignorant  understands,  so  I tried 
to  regain  their  respect  by  stating  that 
I was  looking  for  Sir  Walter’s  birth- 
place. 

“Then  ye’ll  no  find  it  doun  here,”  was 
the  reply. 

By  this  time  they  were  crowding 
very  close  to  get  sight  of  the  book  that 
contained  such  fallacious  information 
about  their  neighborhood,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  up  into  the  more  open 
streets.  I escaped  with  some  difficulty 
—not  because  they  were  rude;  they 
were  simply  interested — and  was  walk- 
ing down  George  IV.  Bridge,  when  I 
heard  the  patter  of  bare  feet,  and  calls 
of  “Leddy!” 

Four  boys  caught  me  up,  panting,  to 
explain  among  them  that,  having  re- 
peated my  wondrous  tale  to  a man,  he 
told  them  where  Sir  Walter’s  birth- 
place could  be  found,  and  they  had 
come  after  me  to  direct  me  right.  It 
was  all  done  without  a thought  of  re- 
ward, for  they  were  making  off  while 
I was  assimilating  the  information,  and 
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only  returned  through  the  intervention 
of  an  amused  policeman,  to  whom  I 
beckoned. 

“'Somebody  seems  pleased  to  recog-  i 
nize  you,”  said  an  American  friend  one 
day  on  a Queensferry  boat,  “and  his 
countenance  conveys  to  me  the  impres- 
sion that  he  thinks  you  will  be  equally 
pleased  to  recognize  him.”  I looked 
over  the  rail  i~to  the  steerage  and  met  . 
a smile,  frank  and  winning,  that  set  jl 
me  wondering  where  I had  seen  it  be-  ] 
fore.  And  then  I remembered  that  sev-  i 1 
eral  week^  back,  being  anxious  to  get  j 
rid  of  a superfluous  packet  of  sand-  i 
wiches,  I had  handed  them  over  to  a 
boy  at  the  ferry,  whose  appearance  I j 
seemed  to  warrant  the  offer.  I had  not  i \ 
known  at  the  time  whether  he  was  j 
pleased  or  merely  surprised  into  ac-  h 
ceptance,  but  the  frankly  confidential  j 
smile  which  so  amused  my  companion 
reassured  me.  This  was  a big  boy,  of 
course.  To  small  ones,  food  comes 
from  one  source  as  appropriately  as 
from  another. 

The  Edinburgh  street  boys’  amuse- 
ments are  many  and  varied,  from  fol- 
lowing thesoldiersto  a species  of  tobog- 
ganing which  they  much  affect  on  the 
steeper  streets.  It  looks  dangerous  and 
must  be  very  jolting,  but  they  seem  to 
like  it,  and  fly  down  on  their  self-made, 
loosely-constructed  sledges  at  a rate 
that  makes  one  shudder.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  sledges  gives  way,  and  the 
boy  has  a fall,  and  then  from  one  of 
the  dingy,  tall  tenements,  whose  upper 
stories  are  adorned  with  the  family 
washing,  rushes  forth  Caledonia  stern 
and  wild  to  catch  up  the  breathless 
youngster,  give  him  a good  shaking 
and  confiscate  the  dangerous  plaything. 
The  boy  does  not  cry.  I’ve  only  once 
heard  a street  lad  cry  in  Edinburgh. 
That  was  under  my  window  one  Sun- 
day morning,  and  then  the  wail  was  so 
pitiful  that  I could  not  bear  it.  Con- 
juring up  various  direful  causes  for 
his  distress,  such  as  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  or  home,  or  friends,  I opened 
the  window  and  tried  to  engage  him  in 
conversation.  The  attempt  was  use 
less,  he  appeared  not  to  understand  me. 
so  at  last  I held  up  a half-penny  and 
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said:  “Will  you  stop  crying  if  I give 
you  this?”  He  gazed  at  me  inquir- 
ingly, and  I repeated  my  question.  But 
my  southron  tongue  was  evidently  un- 
intelligible, so  after  a brief  mental 
reference  to  modern  literature,  I 
plunged  boldly  into  the  Doric. 

“Will  ye  no  greet,  gin  I ” There 

I stopped,  helpless,  but  the  sight  of  the 
half-penny  supplied  all  verbal  defi- 
ciencies. His  face  grew  intelligent  and 
the  transaction  was  soon  completed. 

“The  bairn  was  just  greetin’  ta  gae 
ta  Sawbath  schule,”  I heard  later  on. 
“He  couldna  gae  withoot  a ha’penny.” 
He  must  have  looked  upon  my  sudden 
intervention,  I fancy,  in  the  light  of  a 
miracle. 

The  best  story  I know  of  an  Edin- 
burgh street  boy  was  told  me  by  a lady 
who  witnessed  the  incident.  There 
was  a Christmas  treat  given  to  poor 
children  at  a mission  hall,  and  hun- 
dreds of  little  ones  were  assembled  at 
the  doors  in  advance  of  the  hour  of 
admittance,  many  of  whom  were  bare- 
foot. 

Among  them  was  a sweet-faced  little 
girl,  who  seemed  less  hardened  than 
most  to  the  cold,  for  she  shivered  in 
her  poor  jacket  and  danced  from  one 
foot  to  the  other— alas!  what  pitiful 
dancing  that!— on  the  cold,  hard  stones, 
to  put  some  life  into  her  chilled  limbs. 
A boy,  not  much  older,  watched  this 
performance  for  a few  minutes,  and 
then  with  a sudden  impulse  of  protec- 
tion took  off  his  cap,  put  it  down  before 
her  and  said,  “Ye  maun  stand  on  that.” 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  cloak  has  been  a 
symbol  of  chivalry  for  many  long  years, 
but  who  shall  say  that  the  little  Edin- 
burgh street  boy’s  cap  deserves  a less 
honorable  memory? 

Margaeetta  Byede. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

A GREAT  GOLD  ROBBERY. 

I. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

In  November,  189-,  the  Times  con- 
tained the  following  message,  which 


had  been  received  from  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  that  journal: — 

“An  extraordinary  robbery  of  gold 
bullion  has  been  discovered  here.  Yes- 
terday Messrs.  Raphael  & Montagu,  the 
well-known  bullion  brokers,  received 
ten  cases  which  had  been  consigned  to 
them  by  their  agents  in  London. 
When  the  cases  were  opened  it  was 
found  that  the  gold  had  been  removed 
from  one  of  them  and  bars  of  lead  sub- 
stituted. The  case  appeared,  even  to 
the  most  minute  scrutiny,  to  have  been 
untampered  with,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  which  institution 
the  gold  was  purchased  and  packed,  was 
unbroken.  The  cases  arrived  on  board 
the  Cunard  liner  “Gallia,”  and  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  say  at  what  point 
in  the  route  the  substitution  was  made. 
The  loss  is  said  to  amount  to  about 
7,0001.,  and  this  will,  of  course,  be  met 
by  the  underwriters  in  London  who  in- 
sured the  safe  delivery  of  the  valuable 
consignment.” 

The  publication  of  this  telegram  in 
London  caused  no  little  uneasiness. 
At  the  time,  gold  was  being  shipped  to 
New  York  nearly  every  day,  and  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  robbery 
were  thought  to  be  so  stringent  that 
gold  was  looked  upon  as  the  safest  to 
insure  of  all  cargoes.  The  under- 
writers rushed  from  thoughtless  confi- 
dence into  an  equally  thoughtless  panic, 
and  insurance  rates  were  more  than 
doubled.  This  hit  the  bullion  brokers, 
who  were  very  angry.  The  newspapers 
cast  from  one  to  another  ill-instructed 
guesses  as  to  how  the  robbery  occurred, 
without  adding  to  the  sum  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  interested  public 
hungered  for  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  facts.  After  a week  or  two  of 
silence,  this  statement  came  from  the 
Economist,  in  the  form  of  an  admirable 
article,  which  gave  all  that  has  yet 
been  made  known  concerning  a most 
ingenious  crime.  No  further  losses 
were  reported,  and  the  city,  which 
learns  little  and  forgets  everything,  for- 
got the  robbery  as  soon  as  the  news- 
papers ceased  to  mention  it.  The 
Economist  said: — 

“When  we  read  of  the  recent  remark- 
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able  gold  robbery,  two  points  struck 
us  as  being  incomprehensible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  lead  was  substituted 
for  the  gold  in  one  of  Messrs.  Raphael 
& Montagu’s  cases,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  unbroken.  Now 
gold  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  nearly  twice  as 
heavy  as  lead— the  proportion  being 
roughly  nineteen  to  eleven;  how,  then, 
could  the  base  metal  be  substituted  for 
the  precious  one  without  the  difference 
in  weight  being  at  once  perceived? 
When  we  reflected  further  that  cases  of 
gold  bullion  in  course  of  transport  are 
carefully  weighed  by  every  railway 
and  steamship  company  by  which  they 
are  carried,  and  that  the  weights  are 
compared  with  those  given  in  the  re- 
ceipts which  the  companies  sign,  the 
matter  became  the  more  mysterious, 
and  we  grew  near  to  believing  that  the 
excellent  Times  correspondent  had 
somehow  muddled  the  affair.  In  this 
we  did  him  an  injustice.  He  was  as 
accurate  as  the  limits  of  a brief  tele- 
gram would  permit.  The  fact  that  the 
bank’s  seal  was  unbroken  was  a severe 
difficulty  to  us,  though  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  substitution  of  lead  for 
gold.  One  hears  of  the  successful  imi- 
tation of  seals,  but  it  gives  one  an  un- 
pleasant shock  to  realize  that  even  the 
seal  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  not 
sacred,  that  it  can  be  imitated  readily 
and  perfectly,  and  that  its  imitation  is 
a detail  of  quite  secondary  difficulty 
where  bullion  thieves  are  concerned. 
We  felt  that  our  duty  towards  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  great  City  of 
London  compelled  us  to  clear  up  the 
circumstances  of  this  robbery  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  and  we  accordingly 
telegraphed  to  a valued  correspondent 
in  New  York,  directing  him  to  supply 
us  with  the  fullest  details.  We  have 
received  our  correspondent’s  report, 
and  we  may  sat  at  once  that,  much  as 
we  reprobate  the  robbery  as  an  im- 
moral violation  of  the  sanctity  of  prop- 
erty, we  cannot  but  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary cleverness  of  its  perpetrators. 

“To  make  ourselves  clearly  under- 
stood, we  must  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  towards  some  figures.  The 
ten  cases  which  were  consigned  to 


Messrs.  Raphael  & Montagu  were  pro- 
vided and  packed  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, and  were  similar  to  those  al- 
ways used  for  transporting  gold  bars. 
Each  case  contained  five  bars,  and  each 
bar  was  six  inches  long,  four  inches 
broad  and  one  and  a half  inch  thick. 
The  weight  of  each  bar  was  363  Troy 
ounces,  and  the  value  was  about  1,400Z. 
The  wood  of  the  cases  was  two  inches 
thick,  so  that  when  the  top  was  put  on 
the  outside  dimensions  of  each  case 
were:  length  ten  inches,  breadth  eight 
inches  and  height  eleven  and  a half 
inches.  After  the  covers  were  fast- 
ened, strips  of  hoop  iron  were  whipped 
round  top  and  bottom  and  nailed  down, 
and  the  bank’s  seal  was  impressed  on 
wax  in  such  a manner  that  the  covers 
could  not  possibly  be  removed  without 
the  seals  being  broken.  We  may  add 
that  the  ten  cases  were  packed  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  I 
the  presence  of  one  of  Messrs.  Raphael  I 
& Montagu’s  London  agents.  They 
were  then  placed  on  a van  belonging  to  I 
the  London  & North  Western  Railway  J 
Company  and  carried  at  once  to  Euston  ;| 
Station.  Little  more  than  half  an  hour  I 
elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  van  J 
left  the  bank  and  the  time  when  the  | 
Liverpool  Express  left  Euston. 

“The  Times  correspondent  was  prac-  1 
tically  right  when  he  said  that  lead 
was  substituted  for  gold,  but  he  made 
one  apparently  small  but  really  vital  I 
omission.  He  did  not  say  that  an  en- 
tire case,  box  as  well  as  contents,  was 
stolen,  and  a new  one  substituted  in  its 
place.  By  this  simple  but  Vastly  in-  ! 
genious  means,  the  difference  between 
the  specific  gravities  of  lead  and  gold 
was  overcome.  The  thieves  evidently 
were  familiar  with  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Bank  of  England’s  bullion 
cases,  and  they  provided  themselves 
with  a similar  one  for  the  purpose  of 
their  crime.  They  then  carefully  | 
worked  out  the  relative  specific  gravi- 
ties of  lead  and  gold,  and  discovered  i 
that  bars  of  lead  seven  and  a half 
inches  long,  five  and  a half  inches 
broad  and  one  and  a half  inch  thick 
would  weigh  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  the  bank’s  bars  of  gold  which 
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were  six  inches  long,  four  inches  broad 
and  one  and  a half  inch  thick.  The  in- 
side measurements  of  the  substituted 
i case  were,  at  first,  of  course,  the  same 
as  those  of  the  bank’s  cases,  but  these 
i were  subsequently  increased  by  simply 
cutting  away  the  inside  wood  until  the 
space  was  large  enough  to  receive  the 
leaden  bars.  By  means  of  this  device 
the  outside  measurements  of  the  case 
were  undisturbed,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  wood  at  the  corners  where  it  could 
be  seen  remained  at  two  inches.  After 
the  cutting  had  been  completed,  the 
sides  of  the  case  were  still  about  one 
and  a quarter  inch  thick,  and  were 
more  than  strong  enough  to  support 
their  heavy  load.  We  do  not  know  how 
the  bank’s  seal  was  imitated;  we  only 
know  the  fact  that  it  was.  Our  corre- 
spondent writes  that  the  substituted 
case  was  absolutely  correct  in  weight, 
in  appearance  and  in  seal,  and  that  it 
could  in  no  respect  be  distinguished 
from  the  nine  genuine  cases  with 
which  it  travelled.  He  adds  that  in- 
quiries have  not  resulted  in  the  small- 
est evidence  being  discovered  which 
might  show  where  and  how  the  sub- 
stitution was  made.  The  weight  of  the 
full  case  was  considerable,  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
avoirdupois,  but  one  or  perhaps  two 
men  could  carry  it  without  any  undue 
exertion.  The  gentlemen  who  fill  our 
coal  cellars  handle  much  greater 
weights  with  apparent  ease.  The 
whole  affair  was  so  carefully  planned 
that  the  substitution  could  have  been 
made  in  a few  minutes,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  robbery  at  the  last  pos- 
sible moment,  upon  which  the  thieves 
could  calculate,  makes  it  seem  certain 
that  they  have  long  ago  provided  ade- 
quately for  their  safety.  Against 
thieves  of  their  intellectual  caliber  the 
guardians  of  society  are  helpless,  and  it 
is  perhaps  fortunate— though  on  this 
point  we  have  doubts— that  such  men 
usually  exercise  their  genius  in  safer 
and  even  more  profitable  pursuits.  In 
the  City  of  London,  for  instance,  with 
their  ingenuity  and  disregard  of  moral 
scruples,  they  might  have  become  dis- 
tinguished financiers  and  been  the  dar- 


lings of  a self-seeking  society.  In- 
stead of  which ” And  so  the  Econo 

mist  concluded  an  excellent  article. 

ii. 

THE  ROBBERY. 

“Will  he  stop?”  asked  the  tall,  un- 
wholesome man  called  Stevens. 

Wallis’s  reply  was  curtly  offensive. 
“Suppose  you  ask  him?” 

Stevens  shivered.  “Consider— con- 

sider my  position  and  character.” 

“Oh,  you  respectable  cur,”  said 
Wallis,  “you  want  the  cash  for  your- 
self and  the  risk  for  me.  Well,  you 
won’t  have  either.” 

“Is  it  off,  then?”  Stevens’s  expression 
for  an  instant  was  one  of  relief;  then 
the  recollection  of  his  liabilities  fell  on 
him  and  he  groaned,  “Is  it  off?” 

“No,  it  is  not.  He  will  stop  for  five 
minutes.” 

“How ?” 

“He  has  a wife  and  she  is  ill.  It  is 
a pretty  job,  more  suited  to  you  than 
to  me.” 

“My  character ” began  Stevens. 

“Man,”  said  Wallis  sternly,  “I  know 
you.  Keep  your  character  for  the 
directors  of  the  South  Eastern  Bank. 
I have  none,  and  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  heartlessness.  Understand 
that  you  are  my  tool,  my  paid  tool, 
whose  business  is  to  obey  orders. 
Without  you  I could  not  raise  the 
money  which  will  be  required.  That  is 
the  end  of  your  usefulness.  For  that 
service  you  will  receive  2,000L;  the  rest 
will  be  mine.” 

The  respected  cashier  in  the  -Sohth 
Eastern  Bank  jumped  up,  walked  to 
the  door,  returned,  and  sat  down. 
Wallis  laughed. 

“Williams,  the  North  Western  car- 
man, will  be  driving  a vanload  of  gold 
cases  from  the  bank  to  Euston  one 
afternoon  this  week.  He  will  let  me 
know  the  day  and  hour  by  telegram, 
when  he  knows  them  himself.  He  ex- 
pects to  get  away  from  the  bank  about 
half-past  three,  and  as  the  Liverpool 
train  leaves  Euston  at  4.10  he  cannot 
give  us  more  than  five  minutes.  He 
will  drive  along  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  turn 
down  Wells  Street,  and  stop  here.” 
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“Here!”  screamed  Stevens,  “at  my 
lodgings!” 

“Here.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  you  can 
retire  from  the  affair.” 

“Wallis,  let  me  implore  you ” 

“Don’t  be  a fool.  Do  not  hundreds  of 
railway  vans  stop  at  private  houses 
every  day,  and  what  is  there  especially 
noticeable  about  a van  carrying  gold? 
The  fact  is  not  placarded  on  it.  An  or- 
dinary railway  van  stops  here,  certain 
things  happen,  and  five  minutes  later 
it  is  driven  away.  If  fifty  people  saw 
it,  they  would  see  nothing  unusual. 
The  boldest  course  is  always  the 
safest,  because  the  least  suspected.” 

“I  do  not  trust  you.  You  want  the 
danger  to  fall  on  me.” 

Wallis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  do 
not  want  the  danger  to  fall  on  anybody. 
You  need  not  go  on  unless  you  like.” 

“I  wish  to  God ” 

“Better  leave  God  out.  It  seems  un- 
suitable. Your  moral  •scruples  are  only 
cowardice  in  a wrapping  of  religious 
phrases.” 

“If  the  robbery  is  discovered  at  Eus- 
ton  we  are  caught  at  once.” 

“The  robbery  will  be  discovered  in 
New  York.” 

“You  cannot  make  sure.” 

“Absolutely  sure.  I was  not  clerk  in 
the  bullion  office  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland without  learning  a few  useful 
things.  I was  a smart  clerk.” 

“Yet  you  were  sacked,”  said  Stevens 
coarsely. 

“Precisely.  I was  sacked  for  bor- 
rowing a few  pounds  from  a money- 
lender—for  exactly  the  same  thing 
which  you  are  going  to  do  on  a larger 
scale  this  afternoon.” 

“I  wish  that  could  be  avoided.  I 
should  lose  my  place  if  it  were  found 
out.” 

“Will  your  place  be  more  secure 
when  you  are  made  bankrupt,  as  you 
will  be  in  a few  weeks  if  we  don’t  get 
this  gold?” 

“I  am  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,” 

groaned  Stevens;  “oh,  why ?” 

“You  will  want  100Z.  I have  prom- 
ised Williams  50Z.,  and  I have  also 
promised  that  no  suspicion  shall  ever 
approach  him.  I have  not  your  un- 


blemished character,  but  I am  a man 
of  my  word.” 

“You  did!  why  I thought— — ” 

“Yes.  You  thought  that  all  risk  was 
to  be  shunted  on  to  Williams.  That  is 
just  the  kind  of  thought  which  would 
come  naturally  to  you.” 

“How  will  you  prevent  it?” 

- “That  is  my  business.  You  will 
kindly  now  go  to  Graham,  the  money- 
lender in  Essex  Street.  He  will  let  a 
respectable  bank  cashier  like  you  have 
100Z.  without  any  trouble,  and  he  won’t 
charge  you  more  than  sixty  per  cent. 
When  you  have  the  money,  I may  per- 
haps give  you  a few  more  details.  You 
may  not  trust  me,  but  you  cannot  rise 
to  the  supreme  mistrust  which  I have 
for  you.  Now  go.” 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  four  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Stevens  stood  at  the 
window  of  his  own  sitting-room  looking 
into  Wells  Street.  He  was  instructed 
to  give  instant  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching railway  van.  As  a watch- 
man he  was  indifferent,  lacking  concen- 
tration. Wallis  moved  about  his  prep- 
arations, quiet,  determined;  a man  who 
knew  that  haste  eats  up  valuable 
seconds.  On  the  floor  stood  a small 
open  case  filled  with  large,  flat  leaden 
bars.  The  protecting  bands  of  hoop 
iron  had  been  bent  back  and  the  cover 
taken  off.  The  writer  in  the  Economist 
has  already  described  both  case  and 
contents  in  ample  detail.  Wallis  was 
the  designer  and  constructor.  Near  the 
case  was  a large  spring  balance.  On 
the  table,  conveniently  arranged,  were 
plaster  of  Paris,  water,  a large  bowl, 
putty,  linseed  oil,  sealing-wax,  a ham- 
mer and  nails,  a chisel,  a knife  and  a 
watch.  A small  gas  cooking-stove  sup- 
plied by  a long  flexible  tube  had  been 
placed  on  the  table;  it  was  burning. 
Wallis  looked  round,  thinking  hard. 
“All  is  ready,”  he  said. 

A strange  cry  came  from  the  window. 

Instantly  Wallis  picked  up  a great 
coarse  sack,  and  looked  around  again. 
“Stand  by  the  balance,”  he  said 
sharply. 

There  was  a rattle  of  wheels  outside, 
and  Wallis  was  gone.  The  seconds 
ticked  away,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
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he  came  heavily  back  with  the  great 
sack  slung  over  his  shoulder.  In  a 
moment  a second  case  stood  by  the 
first;  closed,  nailed  down,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  cover  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland’s broad,  red  seal!  Stevens  stag- 
gered back  shivering,  the  awful  reality 
of  what  had  been  done  striking  him 
like  a blow.  Wallis  stooped  and  with 
a powerful  effort  swung  the  stolen  case 
on  to  the  tray  of  the  balance.  “Read 
the  weight,”  he  cried,  “and  make  no 
mistake.”  He  dragged  his  own  cleverly 
designed  case  near  and  temporarily  ad- 
justed the  cover. 

“A  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  a 
quarter,”  murmured  Stevens. 

“Off  it  comes.  Now  read  again.”  He 
heaved  up  the  load  -of  lead. 

“A  hundred  and  thirty  and  a half.” 
Wallis  snatched  at  the  chisel  and  cut 
long  curls  from  the  uppermost  bar. 
“Now!” 

“A  hundred  and  twenty-nine.”  Wal- 
lis threw  back  into  the  case  a small 
piece  of  lead,  then  another.  “Make  it 
about  an  ounce  less  than  the  gold,”  he 
said;  “we  must  allow  for  the  nails  and 
the  wax.” 

A moment  later  came  the  quick  beat 
of  the  hammer,  as  Wallis  drove  the 
long  nails  through  the  cover  and  fast- 
ened down  the  bands  of  hoop  iron. 

The  watch  on  the  table  ticked  on;  two 
and  a half  minutes  had  passed. 

Now  came  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  scheme  which  had  been 
so  exhaustively  planned.  The  false 
case  resembled  the  true  one  in  every 
respect  except  that  it  had  no  seal,  and 
without  this  was  useless. 

“Mix  the  plaster  of  Paris,”  said  Wal- 
lis, “and  stir  it  quickly  lest  it  set  too 
soon.” 

He  took  the  putty  and  built  a low 
wall  about  the  Bank  of  England’s  seal. 
Then  he  lightly  oiled  both  wax  and 
putty.  The  plaster  of  Paris  was  ready. 
Wallis  filled  the  shallow  well  he  had 
made,  watched  the  plaster  for  a few 
seconds  while  it  set,  and  then  lifted  off 
the  hard,  white  block.  The  oil  had  pre- 
vented any  sticking,  and  Wallis  had  se- 
cured an  exact  impression  in  reverse 
of  the  bank’s  seal. 


Stevens,  who  had  been  drilled  into 
the  understanding  of  details,  melted 
sealing-wax  in  a ladle  over  the  gas 
stove.  “Steady,”  murmured  Wallis; 
“we  have  nearly  finished.”  The  wax 
was  poured  into  its  appointed  place, 
down  came  the  false  seal,  impressing 
its  lie  in  characters  as  clear  as  those  of 
truth,  'and  the  work  was  done. 

Once  more  the  sack  was  raised  on 
Wallis’s  shoulder,  but  this  time  it  went 
out  full  and  returned  empty.  The 
wheels  of  the  railway  van  rattled  on 
the  stones  of  Wells  Street,  rattled  on 
until  they  met  the  deeper  roll  of  the 
Gray’s  Inn  Road  and  were  lost.  On 
the  floor  of  the  quiet  room  lay  an  in- 
significant-looking case,  its  treasure 
still  hidden,  and  over  it  stooped  two 
white-faced  men. 

“It  was  well  done,”  murmured  Wal- 
lis; “there  were  three  seconds  to  spare.” 

hi. 

THE  GOLD. 

The  same  room  and  the  same  men. 
Three  days  had  passed,  days  which  had 
cut  strange  lines  in  Wallis’s  boyish 
face.  He  had  made  a mistake;  a thing 
always  unpleasant  in  itself,  hateful 
when  involving  confession  to  a man 
like  Stevens.  In  a corner  of  the  room 
stood  a new  safe  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  it  lay  the  unopened  case  of 
gold.  Wallis  had  left  the  treasure  in 
Stevens’s  hands  without  hesitation. 
“You  would  steal  it  all  if  you  dared,” 
he  had  said  unkindly,  “but  you  do  not 
dare.  You  know  that  I should  at  once 
lay  an  information  against  you,  and 
you  would  be  caught  with  the  stuff  in 
your  possession.  You  couldn’t  get  rid 
of  it.” 

“By  the  way,  Stevens,”  he  said  now, 
“have  you  thought  of  the  means  by 
which  we  are  to  realize  our  spoil? 
That  is  a problem  of  some  interest.” 

“I  suppose  there  are  ways,”  answered 
Stevens  crossly,  “but  I don’t  know 
them.  You  have  had  the  management 
of  this  business  and  you  had  better 
keep  it.” 

“I  also  suppose  there  are  ways,  but  I 
don’t  know  them.  It  seems  rather  ab- 
surd.” 
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Stevens  sprang  to  his  feet.  “You 
don’t  know!  Have  you  blundered  into 
this,  you  swaggering  fool,  that  you 
can’t  sell  the  gold  you’ve  stolen?  Why 
didn’t  you  consult  me?” 

“That  is  precisely  what  I am  doing 
now.” 

Stevens  dropped  into  his  chair.  “It 
must  be  possible,”  he  said  weakly. 
“Listen  to  me.” 

“I  want  my  2,000L” 

“Listen  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  you  shall  have  your 
2,000U” 

“I  shall  really  have  it?” 

“You  shall  really  have  it,”  said  Wal- 
lis, smiling  grimly.  It  was  a nasty 
smile. 

“When  I was  at  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland,” he  went  on,  “I  learned  a good 
deal  about  gold,  but  there  was  one  de- 
tail which  escaped  me.  We  are  now 
breaking  our  heads  against  that  detail. 
You  will  know  that  by  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1870  any  one  is  entitled  to  take  gold 
to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined  at  the 
rate  of  77s.  lO^d.  an  ounce.  There 
is  nothing  to  pay.  This  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  admirable  arrangement,  and 
when  I planned  this  robbery  I had  in 
my  mind  to  take  the  gold  to  the  mint 
in  small  quantities  and  gradually  to 
have  it  coined.  I always  believe  in  the 
bold  course,  and  this  seemed  both  bold 
and  safe.” 

“That  is  all  right.  What  is  the  diffi- 
culty?” 

“You  shall  hear.  Yesterday  I 
thought  it  well  to  study  the  subject 
more  fully,  so  as  to  find  out  all  the 
ways  of  the  mint  and  to  guard  myself 
against  unexpected  dangers.  I went  to 
the  Guildhall  Library  and  looked  up  a 
book  on  the  subject.  I found  every- 
thing satisfactory  except  for  one  detail, 
and  that  detail,  Stevens,  is  the  devil. 
I found  that  although  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland pays  only  77s.  9 d.  an  ounce  for 
gold — 1 y^d.  per  ounce  less  than  the 
mint— yet  in  practice  it  is  better  to  sell 
gold  to  the  bank  for  cash  than  to  wait 
an  indefinite  time  for  the  mint  to  turn 
it  into  coin.  It  has  therefore  happened 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Coinage 
Act  one  firm,  only  one  firm,  has  ever* 


sent  gold  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
Only  one!” 

“I  remember  now,”  said  Stevens.  T 
remember  reading  about  it  years  ago.” 
“This  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
send  our  gold  to  the  mint.  We  should 
be  curiosities  who  would  attract  uni- 
versal attention,  and  I may  say, 
Stevens,  that  public  attention  is  not 
precisely  what  we  desire.  As  members 
of  a crowd  we  could  have  passed  un- 
suspected, but  as  the  claimants  of  a 
right  which  has  lapsed  in  practice  we 
should  be  the  objects  of  most  embar- 
rassing scrutiny.  The  half-penny 
evening  papers  would  even  want  to 
‘interview’  us.” 

“What  do  you  suggest?” 

“I  confess  that  I don’t  see  my  way. 
It  seems  absurd  to  possess  7,000L  in 
solid  gold  and  to  be  in  difliculties  for  a 
five-pound  note,  but  that  is  just  my 
position.  Your  position  is  even  worse. 
I have  thought  right  through  the  prob- 
lem and  I am  out  on  the  far  side.  Gold 
is  usually  handled  by  bullion  brokers 
who  are  members  of  well-known  and 
wealthy  firms.  Private  persons  never 
possess  unmanufactured  bullion  in  any 
quantity  unless  they  steal  it,  and  hav- 
ing stolen  it  they  instinctively  shrink 
from  giving  references.” 

“You  mean  that  if  we  tried  to  sell  to 
a bullion  broker,  we  should  be  asked 
for  references.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Why,  in  God’s  name,  didn’t  you 
think  of  all  this  before?” 

“Because  I was  blinded  by  my  faith 
in  the  mint.” 

Stevens  began  to  pace  the  room.  It 
was  November  and  cold,  but  the  sweat 
stood  out  on  his  face.  “Why  not  take 
your  courage  in  both  hands  and  sell  to 
the  bank?  They  only  give  77s.  9 d.,  but 
it  is  better  to  sacrifice  ly^d.  an  ounce 
than  to .” 

Wallis  roared  with  laughter.  “I 
would  love  to  do  it,  if  only  for  the 
humor  of  the  thing.  But  it  would  be 
impossible.  They  would  want  to  knew 
where  I got  the  stuff,  and  it  would  take 
a very  strong  lie  to  carry  a hundred- 
weight of  their  own  bars.” 

“What  are  pawnbrokers  for?” 
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“To  borrow  money  from.” 

“Well,  couldn’t  we?” 

“I  have  thought  of  that,  but  there  are 
difficulties.  We  should  have  to  find  a 
venal  pawnbroker.  No  one  else  would 
look  at  unmanufactured  gold,  for  it 
would  certainly  be  stolen  property. 
Now  pawnbrokers  are  licensed,  and 
overlooked  by  the  police,  and  their  in- 
terests generally  keep  step  with  their 
honesty.  No  doubt  there  are  venal 
pawnbrokers,  but  I can’t  risk  my 
liberty  for  the  next  twenty  years  by  ex- 
perimenting in  searching  for  one.” 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  Stevens  gravely, 
“that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
good  deal  of  the  value  of  the  gold  by 
selling  to  a receiver— I believe  such 
people  are  called  ‘fences.’  Of  course  I 
won’t  in  that  case  insist  on  the  whole 
of  my  2,000?.  I will  be  content  with 
half  of  what  the  lot  sells  for.” 

“All  right,”  said  Wallis.  “You  shall 
have  your  share  and  shall  sell  it  to  a 
‘fence,’  as  you  call  it.  I don’t  know 
any  ‘fences’  myself,  but  no  doubt  you 
are  more  fortunate.” 

Stevens  cursed  loudly.  “I  won’t  be 
made  a fool  of  any  longer.  I believe 
you  can  easily  sell  the  gold  if  you  like. 
You  promised  me  my  2,000?.  just  now; 
give  me  my  money  and  clear  out.  I 
shall  never  want  to  see  you  again.” 
Wallis  smiled.  “I  will.  Open  the 
safe.” 

Stevens  took  the  key  and  opened  the 
safe,  wondering. 

Wallis  dragged  out  the  case  of  gold, 
and  with  the  help  of  a chisel  and  ham- 
mer stripped  off  the  cover.  Then  he 
took  out  a couple  of  the  bars  and  began 
with  grave  deliberation  to  cut  one  of 
them  in  half.  Stevens  looked  on  un- 
easily. The  work  was  not  easy,  for  the 
bar  was  one  and  a half  inches  thick, 
and  gold,  though  soft,  is  troublesome  to 
cut.  At  length  Wallis  got  through,  and 
taking  one  complete  bar  and  one  of  the 
pieces  placed  them  on  the  spring  bal- 
ance. “It’s  rather  too  much,”  he  said, 
smiling  to  himself  at  the  thought  of  a 
man  weighing  gold  and  not  regarding 
accuracy  within  a pound  or  two  avoir- 
dupois. He  lifted  what  he  had  weighed 
from  the  scale  pan  to  the  table  before 


Stevens.  “There  is  your  2,000?.’”  he 
said  sternly,  “and  about  100?.  over.” 

Stevens  shrieked  out  useless  oaths, 
“I  won’t  take  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Wallis,  “please  your- 
self. The  payment  is  good  even  for  a 
legal  debt,  since  gold  bullion  is  a uni- 
versal and  international  currency.  You 
are  now  temporarily  rich;  2,100?.  is  a 
handsome  sum.”  While  Stevens  hurled 
threats  and  prayers  indifferently  at  his 
head,  Wallis  put  what  remained  of  the 
gold  into  two  strong  hand-bags,  and 
prepared  to  leave. 

“By  the  bye,”  he  said,  “if  Graham  be- 
comes troublesome,  give  him  a nugget 
on  account.  It  will  please  him.  Your 
latest  dancing  girl  would  love  a lump, 
and  you  might  dispose  of  the  surplus  to 
a ‘fence.’  Good-bye.” 

Wallis  was  gone,  and  Stevens  sat 
trembling  at  the  table,  with  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  useless  ounces  of  solid 
gold  mocking  his  wretchedness. 

Wallis  walked  down  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
carrying  a bag,  loaded  with  over  forty 
pounds  weight,  in  each  hand.  He  was 
strong,  but  the  weight  was  terrible,  and 
the  infinite  weariness  of  the  burden  op- 
pressed him.  He  was  not  troubled  by 
the  simple  fact  of  his  crime;  but  the 
futility  of  it,  the  pressing  danger  of  dis- 
covery with  the  gold  in  his  possession, 
the  waste  of  thought  and  skill — these 
things  stabbed  him  into  anger.  He 
went  down  Snow  Hill  into  Farringdon 
Street,  and  so  to  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
The  gold  grew  heavier  as  he  walked, 
and  no  relief  was  possible  by  an  inter- 
change of  loads.  The  treasure,  which 
anyone  among  the  passing  crowd 
would  have  killed  him  to  possess,  was 
nothing  but  a burden  and  a danger. 
He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  Black- 
friars Bridge,  and  rested  the  bags  for 
a moment  on  the  parapet,  thinking. 

Wallis  was  in  many  respects  a prac- 
tical genius.  He  had  no  imagination  to 
disturb  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
and  his  execution  when  a plan  had 
been  formed  was  prompt  and  perfect. 
He  had  designed  and  executed  the 
cleverest  and  most  successful  gold  rob- 
bery that  records  tell  of.  He  had 
failed  where  he  was  certain  to.  fail,  and 
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now  in  failure  his  judgment,  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  false  glimmer  of 
success,  came  back  to  him. 

With  a quick,  deliberate  movement, 
he  pushed  both  bags  off  the  parapet 
into  the  river. 

A policeman  approached,  proudly  in- 
dignant. 

“Young  man,  the  public  has  no  busi- 
ness to  throw  things  into  the  river.” 

“No!”  answered  Wallis  lightly. 
“There  are  many  things  we  have  no 
business  to  do.” 

“You  are  about  no  good.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I never  did  a better 
deed  in  my  life.” 

Wallis  walked  with  the  policeman  to 
the  station.  He  knew  the  intolerable 
weight  of  those  bags,  and  knew  that 
the  gold  would  at  least  secure  the  use- 
ful purpose  of  keeping  them  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  He  was  detained  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  released 
with  a warning.  The  sententious 
solemnity  of  the  police  amused  him. 
He  went  away,  and,  wearied  of  profit- 
less crime,  reverted  to  honesty,  and 
prospered  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  intelligence. 

How  the  respectable  Stevens  con- 
cealed his  treasure  I do  not  know. 
When  his  unpaid  money-lender  and  his 
numberless  other  clamoring  creditors 
swept  up  the  relics  of  his  property, 
they  found  no  gold  and  no  case  with 
the  Bank  of  England’s  broken  seal. 
The  man  was  bankrupt  and  broken  in 
spirit.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
North  Eastern  Bank,  and  may  oc- 
casionally be  seen,  on  his  lucky  days, 
carrying  sandwich  boards  in  the 
Strand. 

Bennet  Copplestone. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

A SURREY  GARDEN.1 

Although  the  authoress  of  “Pot- 
Pourri  from  a Surrey  Garden”  begins 
with  an  announcement  that  she  is  not 
going  to  write  a gardening  book  nor  a 
cookery  book,  she  has  done  much  to  en- 

1 “Pot-Pourri  from  a Surrey  Garden,”  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Earle,  London  (Smith,  Elder  & Co.),  1897. 


large  our  enjoyment  of  things  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.  Not  only 
from  a patient  study  of  horticultural  lit- 
erature, but  from  the  success  of  practi- 
cal experience,  Mrs.  Earle  excites  our 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  in- 
structs our  appreciation  of  the  useful, 
in  happy  illustration  of  the  Horatian 
rule:— 

Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile 
dulci. 

The  combination  is  made  more  precious 
by  reason  of  its  rarity.  The  language 
of  the  amateur  florist  is  too  often  of  the 
flowers  flowery  to  exuberance;  it  is 
prone,  as  we  gardeners  express  it,  to 
“run  to  leaf.”  There  is  too  much  dis- 
cursive and  sentimental  rhapsody,  but 
the  information  is  as  scarce  as  plums 
upon  a tree  when  the  blossoms  have 
been  frozen  in  May,  or  as  particles  of 
pineapple  in  a penny  ice.  We  are  trans- 
ported to  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon,  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides  and  Alcinous,  although,  like 
Betsy  Prig  with  reference  to  Mrs. 
Harris,  we  “don’t  believe  there’s  no 
sich  person.”  Amid  the  roses  of  Persia 
we 

Wax  faint  with  the  odor  of  Gul  in  her 
bloom, 

and  should  die  in  aromatic  pain  were 
we  not  hurried  away  to  be  introduced 
to  Anacreon  and  Sappho  and  Mrs. 
Hemans,  and  the  poets  of  all  times  and 
climes. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  is  ex- 
cellent. It  demonstrates  a fact  which 
has  not  received  the  grateful  recogni- 
tion it  deserves — the  continuous  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  flowers  in  our  gardens 
throughout  the  year,  reminding  us  of 
Tennyson’s  charming  verse:— 

The  daughters  of  the  year, 

One  after  one,  through  that  still  garden 
pass’d: 

Each,  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower, 
Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the 
shade. 

Though  our  conversation  is  so  much 
occupied  by  indecorous  discourse  upon 
our  “beastly  climate,”  our  “samples  of 
weather,”  and  we  verify  the  sarcasm  of 
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the  loquacious  Frenchman,  “our  lively 
neighbor  the  Gaul,”  that  were  it  not  for 
our  atmospheric  mutations  we  should 
have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other;  yet 
in  no  other  country  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  such  a sequence  of  flowers  as 
by  intelligent  culture  in  our  own.  In 
sunnier  lands  you  may  have  at  certain 
seasons  a more  extensive  and  gorgeous 
display,  but  when  this  shall  fade  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  will  prevent 
those  new  accessions  of  colors,  fra- 
grance and  form  which  we  enjoy, 
where,  as  Dryden  wrote:— 

Betwixt  th’  extremes,  two  happier 
climates  hold 

The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and 
cold. 

The  pageant  at  the  Jubilee  of  our 
beloved  queen  was  magnifical  exceed- 
ingly, but  what  shall  we  say  of  a pro- 
cession which  occupies  the  year  in  pass- 
ing, from  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
aconite  to  the  rear  guard  of  the  Christ- 
mas rose!  “The  first  aconite!  Does 
any  flower  in  summer  give  the  same 
pleasure?”  It  is,  indeed,  the  announce- 
ment of  all  the  coming  glory,  like  the 
bright  solitary  star  which  glitters  just 
before 

The  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold. 

It  needs  no  cultivation,  flourishing  in 
waste  places  under  trees,  unlike  the 
Christmas  rose,  which  should  have  gen- 
erous treatment  when  the  leaves  and 
buds  are  developing,  and  hand-glasses 
to  protect  it  from  heavy  rain  and  snow. 

A small  span  of  wall  should  be  de- 
voted, when  it  is  possible,  to  a plant  of 
GJiimonanthus  fragrans,  which  pro- 
duces its  fragrant  flowers  in  January, 
and  also  to  the  yellow  jasmine,  which 
“cheers  th’  ungenial  day”  with  its 
abundance  of  golden  bloom. 

In  January,  flowers  being  few,  Mrs. 
Earle  gives  us  easy  instructions  how  to 
brighten  our  homes  and  solace  our 
hearts  in  “the  winter  of  our  discontent” 
with  the  silvery  seed-vessels  of  “hon- 
esty,” with  the  gay  tints  of  the  “ever- 
lastings” ( Helichrysum ),  with  gourds, 
with  pots  of  ivy  trained  on  the  canes  of 
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the  bamboo,  with  aspidistras,  with  Ficus 
elastica,  whose  monarchy,  enthroned  on 
every  London  staircase,  there  has  been 
none  for  generations  to  dispute,  and 
with  such  flowers  grown  under  glass  as 
may  be  available — violets,  Roman  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  narcissus,  etc.  Moreover, 
and  that  the  nose  of  the  florist  may  also 
have  its  consolations,  “on  the  backs  of 
our  armchairs  thin  Liberty  silk  oblong 
bags,  like  miniature  saddle-bags,  filled 
with  dried  lavender,  sweet  verbena  and 
sweet  geranium  leaves.  This  mixture 
is  much  more  fragrant  than  the  lav- 
ender alone.  The  visitor  who  leans 
back  upon  his  chair  wonders  from 
where  the  sweet  scent  comes,”  like  the 
mariners  who  discovered  Araby  the 
Blessed,  when  the  breeze  bore  its  per- 
fumes over  the  sea,  before  they  saw  the 
shore.  An  infinite  variety  of  palms  and 
other  trees  may  be  purchased  from  the 
nurseryman  for  the  decoration  of  the 
drawing-room  during  the  winter 
months.  One  of  the  best  is  Araucaria 
excelsa,  but  it  soon  becomes  too  large. 

The  only  information  which  we  have 
from  the  “Surrey  Garden”  concerning 
February  flowers,  “this  is  essentially 
the  month  of  forced  bulbs,”  evokes  a 
protest  from  those  of  us  who  share 
Keble’s  admiration  of  the  snowdrop — 

Thou  first  born  of  the  year’s  delight, 
Pride  of  the  dewy  glade, 

In  vernal  green  and  virgin  white, 

Thy  vestal  robes  array’d; 

from  those  of  us  who  have  loved  the 
crocus  from  our  childhood;  from  some 
of  us  especially  who  can  remember  it, 
acres  of  it,  growing  in  the  meadows  by 
Nottingham  Town,  fields  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold;  from  those  who  stoop  to  gaze 
upon  a group  of  Iris  reticulata  with  a 
fondness  which  is  almost  maternal. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  shown  here- 
after that  this  February  chapter  con- 
tains much  information  of  interest  and 
utility.  In  March  we  welcome  the  first 
development  of  our  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs.  The  fragrant  mezereon,  the 
glowing  Pyrus  japonica,  best  on  a wall, 
but  admirable  as  a bush,  in  close  con- 
junction with  its  sister  in  white,  and 
the  lovely  Prunus  Pisardi  with  its  star- 
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like  blossoms  and  its  ruddy  leaves. 
The  Ribes  and  Forsythia  begin  to  bloom, 
and  will  soon  be  followed  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  color,  scent  and  form — the 
laburnum  brightest,  the  lilac  sweetest 
of  them  all.  Of  comparative  novelties 
none  more  charming  than  Malus  Pyrus 
floribundtis. 

But  the  glory  of  March  is  the  nar- 
cissus, and  no  flower  in  these  later  years  ■ 
has  so  largely  and  deservedly  extended 
its  dominions.  Always  a favorite,  the 
daffydowndilly  of  our  childhood,  it  has 
been  so  improved  in  quality  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  explorer  and  the  skill 
of  the  florist,  and  is  so  readily  multi- 
plied by  its  own  generous  fecundity, 
that  it  is  now  grown  by  thousands 
where  formerly  by  units.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  anywhere  except 
in  cold,  wet  clay.  It  has  manifold  diver- 
sities Qf  size  and  form,  from  the  tiny 
cups,  hoops  and  bells  of  the  miniature 
narcissus  which  flower  just  above  the 
ground  in  February,  * to  the  grand  chal- 
ices of  Emperor  and  Sir  Watkin;  and 
infinite  gradations  of  color,  from  pure 
white  to  rich  golden  yellow.  It  is 
cheap,  because  it  increases  so  rapidly 
that  if  you  take  up  a bulb  after  two  or 
three  years’  healthy  growth,  you  will 
find  a dozen  eggs  under  the  parental 
hen.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  positions: 
charming  in  beds  of  its  own,  in  groups 
on  the  herbaceous  border,  but  most 
attractive  on  lawns  and  banks  of  grass, 
because  there  it  looks  as  to  the  manor 
born,  and  “the  Art  is  Nature.” 

In  April  and  May,  when  the  tulip, 
resplendent  as  Harlequin  in  his  new 
suit  on  the  first  night  of  the  pantomime, 
has  ceased  to  bloom  (and  like  the  cro- 
cus and  narcissus,  it  looks  happiest  and 
most  at  home  amid  the  grass),  there 
comes  the  glorious  convention  of  our 
summer  flowers,  assembling,  like  our 
fair  wives  and  daughters  for  a Draw- 
ing-room, with  dewdrops  for  diamonds, 
awaiting  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  queen  of  all  flowers,  the  Rose,  and 
curtseying,  as  when  bent  by  gentle 
breeze,  in  the  royal  presence. 

With  such  a vast  and  magnificent 
throng  (annuals,  biennials  and  perenni- 
als) it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deal  sep- 
arately. Indeed,  no  “Court  Journal” 
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could  do  justice  to  a single  dress,  no 
artist  could  achieve  an  exact  likeness 
from  this  queen’s  garden  party.  We 
must  leave  the  abstract  for  the  concrete, 
the  species  for  the  genus. 

It  was  Mrs.  Earle’s  happy  fortune  to 
be  “brought  up  for  the  most  part  in  the 
country  in  a beautiful,  wild,  old-fash- 
ioned garden.”  The  lot  had  fallen  unto 
her  in  a fair  ground,  for  there  is  none 
fairer  than  an  English  garden  laid  out 
in  “the  natural  style,”  in  graceful 
curves  and  gentle  undulations,  with  its 
lawns  and  trees,  and  walks  winding 
through  shrubs  and  flowers;  a peaceful, 
restful,  happy  place,  where  weariness 
is  refreshed  and  hope  is  restored,  and 
where  we  learn  to  prize  more  dearly 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  and  what- 
soever things  are  pure.  It  may  seem  to 
some  who  delight  in  straight  lines,  and 
would  have  everything  arranged  by 
“balance,”  compass  and  rule,  to  be  “a 
garden  wild— but  not  without  a plan,”  a 
plan  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  edict  of  an  in- 
fallible Pope:— 

He  wins  all  points,  who  pleasingly  con- 
founds, 

Surprises,  varies  and  conceals  the 
bounds. 

Memory  shudders  to  recall  a time 
when  all  this  exquisite  simplicity,  this 
reverent  obedience  to  natural  law,  was 
in  peril  and  jeopardy;  when  geometry 
with  measure  and  tape  was  to  turn  our 
green  sward  into  carpets,  and  half- 
hardy  plants  grown  in  pots  under  glass 
were  to  supersede  all  other  flowers. 
Their  introduction  from  the  greenhouse 
to  the  garden,  though  it  involved  much 
additional  labor  and  expense,  and 
though  their  draggled  appearance  after 
a thunder-storm  depressed  the  spirit 
within  us,  was  admirable,  nevertheless, 
on  the  terrace  beds  of  great  palaces  and 
castles,  where  gardeners  were  many, 
and  where  there  was  ample  room  else- 
where for  less  formal  and  artificial  ar- 
rangements; but  disastrous  harm  and 
havoc  was  wrought  by  those  who  had 
neither  palace  nor  castle,  nor  unlimited 
space,  but  who  thought  it  the  correct 
thing  to  follow  peers  rather  than  prin- 
ciples, and  to  anathematize  the  expense. 
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Sir  Changeling  Plumstock  ( vide  JEsop’s 
application  of  “The  Ox  and  Frog”)  be- 
came pensive  when  he  saw  the  great 
gardens  of  Lord  Castlebuilder,  built  a 
couple  of  exorbitant  greenhouses  and  a 
large  pavilion  at  the  end  of  a terraced 
walk,  mortgaged  his  estates,  paid  no- 
body and  died  in  a cheap  lodging  ’at 
Westminster. 

Good  taste  and  common-sense  have 
saved  us.  The  flowering  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  borders,  removed  to  make 
room  for  gorgeous  masses  of  splendor, 
which  only  evoked  our  brief  admiration 
but  made  no  appeal  to  sentiment,  and 
held  no  place  in  our  affection,  have 
come  back  with  a tenfold  power.  The 
parallelograms,  and  the  triangles,  the 
stars  and  garters,  are  gone;  and  we  are 
trying  to  forget  that  shameful  season, 
that  reign  of  terror,  when  there  were  no 
nooks,  no  corners,  no  bowers,  no  shady 
walks  for  meditation  made,  no  seclu- 
sions suggestive  of  hide-and-seek,  of 
surreptitious  tobacco,  or  of  Love’s 
young  dream. 

Mrs.  Earle  writes: — 

In  the  “Lancashire  Garden,”  by  Henry 
Bright,  I find  a sentence  which  exactly 
expresses  my  opinion — “For  the  ordinary 
bedding-out  of  ordinary  gardens  I have  a 
real  contempt.”  It  is  at  once  gaudy  and 
monotonous.  A garden  is  left  bare  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  that  for  the 
four  hottest  months  there  shall  be  a blaze 
of  the  hottest  colors.  The  same  combina- 
tions of  the  same  flowers  appear  wher- 
ever you  go. 

And  again : — 

I saw  recently  in  many  places  in  the 
north  of  England  long  borders  planted 
with  rows  of  red,  violet,  white,  yellow 
and  purple  vistas  of  what  used  to  be 
called  ribbon-borders,  very  unpicturesque 
at  the  best,  and  nearly  always  unsatis- 
factory. Why  they  ever  came  in,  and 
why  they  have  lasted  so  long,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  gardens  of  rich 
and  poor  were  planted  on  the  same  sys- 
tem, perennials  in  lines,  annuals  in  lines, 
mignonette  in  lines;  and  where  long  lines 
were  not  possible,  the  planting  was  in 
rows  round  the  shrubberies,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  ugliest  thing  I know. 

We  have  excellent  advice  from  our 
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authoress,  always  clear  and  practical, 
as  to  some  special  forms  of  gardening; 
a Dutch  garden,  for  example,  as  a splen- 
did substitute  on  a square  or  oblong- 
lawn,  on  which  beds  for  summer  flow- 
ers have  been  grassed  over.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  low  walls  with  their 
different  aspects  gives  favorable  posi- 
tions for  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  plants, 
whether  they  love  sun  or  shade,  a 
warm  site  for  the  tea-roses,  a tank  in 
the  centre  if  water  is  available,  with  a 
fountain  and  water-plants,  lilies,  the 
sweet-smelling  rush  and  the  fair  and 
fragrant  aponogeton.  All  the  year 
round  this  little  garden  can  be  made  a 
pleasure  and  a joy  by  attentive  man- 
agement, by  planting  and  replanting 
from  the  greenhouse,  the  seed  beds  or 
the  reserve  garden. 

There  is  clever  counsel  for  those  who 
have  small  gardens  how  to  make  the 
most  and  best  of  their  space  by  broad 
borders  away  from  the  roots  of  shrubs 
growing  at  the  boundaries,  instead  of 
miserable  little  beds  on  the  grass 
plot. 

There  are  valuable  directions,  which 
should  be  largely  appreciated,  about 
London  gardens,  by  one  “who  has  taken 
real  and  active  interest  in  them.”  To 
avoid  evergreens,  which  get  black  and 
miserable,  and  look  sad  even  in  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  aucuba  and 
box,  which  may  be  kept  flourishing  and 
clear  if  pruned  and  syringed.  To  plant 
the  Virginian  creeper,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  ivy,  ribes  and  Forsythia  on  the 
walls.  In  the  beds  plant  iris  especially, 
geranium,  snowdrops,  crocuses,  tulips, 
scillas,  pansies,  nasturtium,  marigolds, 
lobelias,  verbenas. 

The  remarks  about  a “Rock  Garden” 
are  reliable,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  go  far.  They  who  would  have 
the  best  and  fullest  instructions  about 
this  fascinating  culture  of  Alpine  and 
other  flowers  should  read  Mr.  William 
Robinson’s  book  on  “Alpine  Flowers 
for  English  Gardens,”  or  his  article  on 
the  same  subject  in  his  “English  Flower 
Garden,”  both  beautifully  illustrated; 
and  then  they  should  pay  a visit  to  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  at 
York,  or  of  Mr.  George  Paul  at  Ches- 
hunt. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  such 
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an  accomplished  florist  is  not  at  pres- 
ent a devoted  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Queen  of  Flowers.  She  endorses  the 
assertion  made  at  the  beginning  of 
Redoute’s  “Les  Roses:”  “Le  lion  est 
toujours  le  roi  des  animaux,  Vaigle  le 
monarque  des  airs  et  la  rose  la  reine 
des  fleurs .”  But  there  are  barriers 
which  exclude  her  from  the  royal  pres- 
ence. “Tea  roses  do  not  flourish  very 
well  with  us,  and  yet  certainly  better 
than  any  other  roses.  . . . Had  I a soil 
that  suited,  and  room  to  grow  them  in, 
I would  try  to  make  a collection  of  the 
wild  roses  of  the  world.”  Would  these 
obstacles  prove  to  be  insuperable,  if 
they  were  attacked  by  the  same  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  zeal  which  has 
achieved  success  elsewhere  in  a Surrey 
garden?  When  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle came  to  Rochester  ten  years  ago,  he 
was  assured  by  those  who,  as  garden- 
ers, professed  to  know  that  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  grow  roses  in  a 
poor  soil  close  to  the  chalk,  surrounded 
by  houses,  in  an  atmosphere  polluted 
by  smoke  and  tainted  with  the  odor  of 
cement.  He  quoted  in  reply  the  words 
of  the  impetuous  Frenchman  who 
overrode  the  hounds,  and  who  replied 
when  asked  by  the  indignant  hunts- 
man whether  he  was  going  to  catch 
the  fox:  “I  do  not  know,  mon  ami,  but  I 
will  try,  I will  try!”  And  so  the  new 
Dean  selected  the  sunniest  corner  in  his 
garden,  and  when  the  soil  had  been  well 
dug  and  manured,  he  imported  four- 
score of  his  Nottinghamshire  roses,  and 
there  they  have  blossomed  abundantly 
in  due  season  up  to  the  present  date. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  has  planted  rose 
trees  in  all  parts  of  his  garden,  most 
effectively  on  a rustic  paling,  eighty 
yards  in  length  and  six  feet  in  height, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  an  herba- 
ceous border,  and  which  he  rejoices  to 
show  with  sarcastic  humor  to  the  proph- 
ets of  desolation. 

With  such  a background  the  herba- 
ceous border  is  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  the  florist.  If  it  is  duly  cared 
for,  has  an  ample  width,  not  less  than 
nine  or  ten  feet;  if  the  plants  are  reno- 
vated from  time  to  time,  and  the  soil 
enriched  and  kept  free  from  weeds, 
it  is  an  epitome,  a compendium  of 
beauty. 


A broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is 
gold, 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee 
appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy. 

It  brings  forth  out  of  its  treasures  things 
new  and  old,  in  a sequence  which  never 
fails,  from  the  first  day  of  spring  to  the 
last  of  autumn. 

These  borders  must  not  be  robbed  of 
their  sustenance  by  the  greedy  roots  of 
contiguous  trees.  As  to  their  external 
arrangements,  and  especially  as  to  their 
lineal  limits,  Mrs.  Earle  writes  with  ad- 
mirable taste  and  discernment:— 

For  the  borders,  I recommend  no  edg- 
ing; it  is  expensive  and  useless.  The 
gravel  is  enough,  and  it  is,  I think,  pret- 
tier to  disguise  the  fact  of  a line  than 
to  accentuate  it.  Plant  in  bold  clumps, 
the  tall  plants  of  course  at  the  back;  but 
rather  in  waves  of  height  with  bays  of 
the  front  low-growing  things,  running 
back  towards  and  under  the  wall.  Any- 
thing looks  better  than  a row  of  plants  all 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  height. 
There  are  the  line  of  the  wall  and  the  line 
of  the  path;  and  your  object  must  be  not 
to  repeat  these,  but  to  work  into  your 
borders  that  which  makes  beautiful  form 
or  beautiful  color,  or  both  at  the  same 
time. 

Pieces  of  low,  grey  stones  with  lichens, 
mosses,  sedums,  thymes  and  dwarf 
variegated  ivy  growing  on  and  around 
them,  in  irregular  outline,  have  a natural 
and  pleasing  appearance. 

In  minor  details  Mrs.  Earle  gives 
many  useful  lessons,  from  the  sweet- 
scented  “button-hole”  in  the  finger-glass 
to  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  dinner 
table.  For  the  latter,  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata  seems  to  hold  the  pride  of  place. 
Many  will  be  thankful  to  know  that  “all 
shrubby  plants,  and  many  perennials, 
last  much  longer  if  the  stalks  are 
peeled;”  that  the  best  way  of  packing 
flowers  is  to 

pick  them  overnight,  and  to  put  them  into 
large  pans  of  water,  keeping  each  kind  in 
separate  bunches.  In  the  morning  they 
are  dried,  and  the  different  bunches  are 
rolled  up  fairly  tightly  in  newspaper,  the 
great  point  being  to  exclude  the  air  en- 
tirely both  from  the  stalks  and  flowers. 
These  bundles  are  then  laid  flat  in  the 
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boxes  (all  available  for  this  purpose 
should  be  preserved  when  they  are  re- 
ceived from  tradespeople  and  others),  and 
the  closer  they  are  packed  without  actu- 
ally crushing  each  other,  the  better  they 
will  travel. 

Of  course,  there  is  a recipe  for  pot- 
pourri, although  it  did  not  originate  in 
the  Surrey  Garden,  but  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  George  Ellwanger’s  delightful 
“Garden  Story.”  There  is  no  more  relia- 
ble authority,  no  gardener  in  the  United 
States,  who  has  such  an  honorable  repu- 
tation. 

Pot-Pourri. 

The  roses  employed  should  be  just 
blown,  of  the  sweetest-smelling  kinds, 
gathered  in  as  dry  a state  as  possible. 
After  each  gathering,  spread  out  the  pet- 
als on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  leave  until 
free  from  all  moisture;  then  place  a layer 
of  petals  in  the  jar,  sprinkling  with 
coarse  salt;  then  another  layer  and  salt 
alternating,  until  the  jar  is  full.  Leave 
for  a few  days,  or  until  a broth  is  formed; 
then  incorporate  thoroughly,  and  add 
more  petals  and  salt,  mixing  daily  for  a 
week,  when  fragrant  gums  and  spices 
should  be  added,  such  as  benzoin,  storax, 
cassia-buds,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamon 
and  vanilla  bean.  Mix  again,  and  leave 
for  a few  days,  when  add  essential  oil  of 
jasmine,  violet,  tuberose  and  attar  of 
roses,  together  with  a hint  of  ambergris 
or  musk,  in  mixture  with  tne  flower  ottos, 
to  fix  the  odor.  A rose  pot-pourri  thus 
combined  without  parsimony  in  supply- 
ing the  flower  ottos  will  be  found  in  the 
fullest  sense  a joy  forever. 

Happily  for  her  readers,  Mrs.  Earle  is 
a large-hearted  gardener.  Her  instruc- 
tive experience  is  not  restricted  to  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  and  flowers.  Having  pre- 
pared the  best  bed  for  Flora  and  wel- 
comed her  with  lowly  obeisance  at  the 
front  door,  she  does  not  dismiss  Pomona 
to  the  kitchen  entrance.  Why  should 
our  modern  writers  about  the  garden 
confine  their  observations  to  the  orna- 
mental and  ignore  the  useful?  There 
might  be  no  beauty,  no  delight,  outside 
of  the  parterres;  and  yet  what  sight  is 
more  refreshing  than  the  blossom  of  the 
orchard,  the  almond  and  the  peach? 


Has  not  the  pear  been  made  the  poet’s 
theme?1 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a white  was  on, 

No  daisy  makes  comparison — 

Who  sees  them  is  undone. 

For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 

So  as  are  on  a Catherine  pear, 

The  side  thajt’s  next  the  sun. 

There  is  no  food  so  palatable,  so  whole- 
some, as  fruit:  “An  apple  a day,  no  doc- 
tor to  pay.”  It  is  a refreshment  which 
never  fails.  Boyhood  has  “no  satis  to  its 
jams,”  and  no  longevity  can  destroy  our 
zest  of  the  first  green-gooseberry  tart. 
Nevertheless,  we  stupidly  forget  or  wil- 
fully forego  much  of  the  enjoyment 
which  we  might  derive  from  this  gra- 
cious gift.  We  pray  that  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  preserved  to 
our  use,  so  that  in  due  time  we  may  en- 
joy them,  and  when  our  prayers  are 
answered  abundantly  we  depreciate  be- 
cause of  the  abundance.  How  often,  for 
example,  a great  “dessert”  of  excellent 
fruit  is  set  before  a number  of  guests 
who  have  satisfied  their  appetite,  and 
only  survey  it  listlessly  in  a state  of 
placid  plethora.  Instead  of  this  waste, 
there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
a wise  and  general  estimation  of  this 
healthful  diet.  The  American  breakfast 
begins  with  fruit:  with  the  Florida 
orange,  the  Newtown  pippin,  melons  and 
peaches,  and,  best  of  all,  the  grape-fruit 
or  shaddock. 

These  are  signs  of  an  improvement,  of 
a larger  demand  and  supply.  Mrs.  Earle 
writes:  “Of  all  the  many  changes  to  be 
noticed  in  my  lifetime,  I know  none 
more  remarkable  than  the  immense  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  within  my 
memory  in  fruit  production  and  fruit 
consumption.”  Importation  and  culti- 
vation in  England,  both  under  glass  and 
in  our  orchards  and  fields,  have  devel- 
oped enormously.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved fifty  years  ago  that  the  time 
would  come  when,  passing  along  one  of 
our  Kentish  roads,  the  traveller  would 
have  forty  acres  of  strawberries  on  one 
side  and  the  same  extent  of  raspberries 
on  the  other? 

Full  directions  are  given  for  the  drying 
and  cooking  of  fruit  in  general,  and  for 
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the  preparation  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  currants  in  particular. 

We  come  next  to  a subject  of  far 
greater  importance,  because  of  its  uni- 
versal interest— the  dressing  and  cook- 
ing of  vegetables.  Never  was  there 
greater  need  of  instruction.  First  of  all 
for  owners  of  gardens  and  mistresses  of 
households  to  follow  the  example  of  the . 
authoress.  Nothing  in  her  book  is  so 
admirable  and  suggestive  as  her  decla- 
ration of  independence.  I have  studied 
very  hard,  she  tells  us,  both  in  gardening 
and  cooking,  and  in  this  way  one  becomes 
independent  of  gardeners  and  cooks,  be- 
cause if  they  leave  we  can  always  teach 
another.  If  gentlemen  who  employ  gar- 
deners, and  ladies  who  employ  cooks, 
would  learn  only  the  rudiments  of  gar- 
dening and  cooking,  they  would  be 
amply  and  quickly  repaid.  As  a rule, 
when  the  proprietor  of  a garden  has  an 
interview  with  his  gardener,  he  appears 
in  that  presence  as  a mere  imbecile  and 
duffer.  If  he  opens ' his  mouth  he  an- 
nounces, if  he  shuts  it  he  shows,  his 
ignorance.  When  he  asks  for  something 
quite  out  of  season,  and  calls  a hollyhock 
a dahlia,  he  is  listened  to  with  a sweet 
disdain.  His  wife  can  rebuke,  but  she 
cannot  reform  her  cook,  though  she  be 
one  of  those  who  justify  the  accusation 
that  the  “English  have  a peculiar  gift 
for  taking  the  taste  out  of  the  best  ma- 
terials that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world,”  reminding  us  of  Martha  Penny’s 
description  of  the  German  soup,  that  it 
had  no  more  flavor  than  if  a cow  had 
tumbled  into  the  Rhine. 

Accordingly,  we  have  instructions  in 
cookery  for  every  month  in  the  year. 
With  some  of  these  expensive  luxuries 
for  the  epicure,  and  especially  with  one, 
which  commends  the  roasting  of  “baby 
chickens,”  with  a covering  of  delicate 
white  mayonnaise  sauce,  we  could  have 
cheerfully  dispensed.  It  suggests  Her- 
ods  and  ogres  and  weasels  and  cats. 
But  for  the  numerous  and  simple  lessons 
by  which  we  are  to  do  justice  to  those 
esculents  which  most  of  us  regard  as 
only  second  in  importance  to  our  daily 
bread,  we  must  offer  our  grateful  praise. 

How  can  a cook  be  expected  to  dress 
vegetables  when  she  has  never  been 
taught?  In  England  her  one  instruction 
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has  usually  been  to  throw  a large  -hand- 
ful of  coarse  soda  into  the  water,  with 
the  view  to  making  it  soft  and  keeping 
the  color  of  the  vegetables,  whereas,  in 
fact,  she  by  so  doing  destroys  the  health- 
giiving  properties;  and  every  housekeeper 
should  see  that  it  is  not  done. 

Potatoes  may  be  cooked  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways:  some  of  the  best  are 
given.  Many  young  gardeners  do  not 
know  that  the  secret  of  young  potatoes 
being  good,  and  not  watery,  is  to  take 
them  out  of  the  ground  several  days 
before  they  are  boiled.  There  is,  in 
short,  some  new  and  useful  information 
about  all  the  vegetables  which  we  use 
the  most,  about  salads  for  the  different 
seasons  (few  know  that  watercresses 
can  be  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  if 
sown  every  spring),  about  soups  and 
sauces,  jellies  and  jams.  There  is  one 
omission — the  easy  culture  of  the  mush- 
room. Dr.  Repin,  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, tells  us  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Revue  Generate  des  Sciences  that  half  the 
manure  made  in  Paris  goes  to  the  mush- 
room-growing establishments,  and  is 
used  afterwards  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts for  forage  plants;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  Canterbury 
and  elsewhere  this  culture  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Wise  men  will  ponder  these  things. 
None  wiser  than  the  men  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  Cato  tells  us  that  the  princi- 
pal citizens  had  their  great  vegetable 
gardens  near  the  city.  These  gardens 
were  extensively  cultivated  by  the  own- 
ers themselves,  and  the  success  of  some 
as  specialists  gave  rise  to  family  names, 
such  as  Piso  from  the  pea,  Cicero  from 
the  vetch,  Fabius  from  the  bean,  Lentu- 
lus  from  the  lentil.  Had  some  of  our 
distinguished  statesmen  lived  in  those 
times,  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  have  taken  the  name  of  Arboreus; 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  Golfius;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  Orchidaceus;  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
Hippodromus. 

Seriously,  these  subjects  of  horticul- 
ture and  cookery  are  of  great  national, 
social  and  moral  importance.  So  far 
from  underrating  the  advantages  which 
they  confer  upon  the  rich,  in  healthful 
recreations  and  comfort,  or  from  restrict- 
ing them  to  those  who  can  best  afford  to 
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pay,  we  would  magnify  their  influence, 
wherever  the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, and  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
circumstances  allowed  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  We  would  induce 
the  farmer  to  renovate  those  miserable 
collections  of  dead  and  dying  trees 
which  in  so  many  instances  he  calls  his 
orchard,  we  would  have  him  restore  the 
old  waste  places  which  he  calls  his  gar- 
den, and  would  give  to  every  cottager 
who  desired  to  have  it  a sufficient  space 
for  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers,  in- 
struct him  in  the  selection  of  the  fittest, 
and  teach  his  wife  to  cook.  If  a man 
does  not  find  happiness  at  home,  he  will 
seek  it  elsewhere  in  vain;  but  when, 
after  his  day’s  work  is  done,  you  refresh 
his  eyes  and  his  palate  with  the  results 
of  his  own  handiwork,  you  do  much  to 
make  him  satisfied  with  his  sur- 
roundings, and  to  restrain  him  from 
Tvandering  to  those  perilous  places 
where  the  wild  asses  quench  their 
thirst. 

It  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a hopeless 
enterprise  to  create  in  working  men  that 
love  of  a garden  which  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple declares  to  be  the  inclination  of  kings 
and  the  choice  of  philosophers;  nor  can 
the  most  sanguine  anticipate  from  its 
existence  that  emancipation  from  vice 
which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  associates 
with  horticulture,  “II  me  semble  qu'il  est 
impossible  qu’un  mtchant  puisse  V avoir 
mon  godt  pour  les  jardins but  it  is  not 
so  hard  as  it  seems;  and  the  writer  of 
this  commentary  is  familiar  with  hun- 
dreds of  cases.,  in  which  farm  laborers, 
shoemakers,  stockingers,  bricklayers, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  accomplished 
gardeners,  and  whose  lives  have  been 
made  better  and  brighter  among  the 
flowers  by  Him  whose  breath  perfumes 
them  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

No  more  excellent  work  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  our  County  Councils,  nota- 
bly by  those  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  than 
the  establishment  of  school  gardens  at 
selected  centres,  to  be  cultivated  in  plots 
by  boys  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards, 
under  a local  instructor;  the  encourage- 
ment of  cottage  gardening  and  allot- 
ments by  the  lectures  and  visits  of  quali- 
fied persons,  by  prizes  awarded  to 
successful  culture,  and  by  the  organi- 


zation, as  at  Maidstone  and  elsewhere, 
of  schools  of  cookery. 

There  is  no  time  for  further  enjoyment 
of  this  sweet,  spicy  Pot-Pourri;  no  space 
for  further  extracts  from  this  clever  and 
comprehensive  book;  only  for  two  more 
earnest  words  to  the  reader— Buy  it. 

S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

(The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester.) 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

THE  OLDEST  GUIDE-BOOK  IN  THE 
WORLD.1 

Some  seventeen  centuries  ago  an  old 
gentleman  of  antiquarian  temper  and 
simple  faith  set  out  upon  a journey 
through  Greece.  Wherever  he  went  he 
kept  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open,  and 
though  he  was  not  gifted  with  the 
power  of  vivid  observation,  he  heard 
and  remembered  the  reckless  gossip  of 
a hundred  local  guides.  Fortified, 
moreover,  by  the  study  not  only  of 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  but  of  as 
many  county  histories  as  he  could  find, 
he  resumed  in  his  proper  person  all  the 
historical  and  geographical  knowledge 
of  his  time.  Whether  or  no  he  believed 
the  book  which  he  compiled  after  his 
many  tours  a masterpiece  of  literature 
remains  uncertain;  but  no  immodesty 
could  have  persuaded  him  that  his  com- 
post of  legends  and  itineraries  was  des- 
tined to  outlive  the  manifold  shocks  of 
time  and  chance.  But  while  the  wave 
of  oblivion  has  overtaken  Sappho, 
whom  he  quotes,  and  Menander,  whose 
grave  he  reverently  contemplated,  his 
“Description  of  Greece”  has  been  flung, 
like  an  old  shoe,  high  upon  the  beach. 

Nor  does  his  good  fortune  end  with 
his  survival.  He  not  only  lives;  he 
lives  in  the  light  of  day.  No  modern 
guide-book  to  Greece  can  be  compiled 
without  his  aid,  and  even  the  tourist  is 
familiar  with  his  name.  Moreover,  the 
subject  of  his  treatise  has  made  him  a 
plaything  of  scholarship,  and  you 
might  fill  a library  with  books  and 

1 “Pausanias’s  Description  of  Greece;”  trans- 
lated with  a commentary  by  J.  G.  Frazer.  In 
six  volumes;  London,  1898. 
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pamphlets  based  upon  his  researches. 
The  Germans  have  contemplated  him 
from  every  point  of  view.  They  have 
tested  his  dates  and  doubted  his  credi- 
bility. To  this  professor  he  has  seemed 
a faithful  voyager;  for  that  one  he  is  a 
charlatan,  collecting  from  books  the  ex- 
periences of  others.  He  has  known 
praise  and  blame,  honor  and  contempt; 
but  never,  for  all  his  lack  of  pretence, 
has  he  encountered  neglect.  And  now, 
in  Mr.  Frazer’s  monumental  edition, 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  has  been  paid 
him.  Translated  into  English,  far 
more  limpid  and  readable  than  his  own 
cramped  Greek,  equipped  with  a com- 
mentary five  or  six  times  greater  in 
bulk  than  the  mere  text,  he  takes  a 
place  in  the  scholar’s  library  which 
does  not  yield  in  dignity  to  the  position 
occupied  by  Mayor’s  “Juvenal,”  or  the 
“Sophocles”  of  Professor  Jebb.  For 
Mr.  Frazer  is  a prince  of  editors.  A 
scholar,  who  is  also  a man  of  letters, 
an  antiquarian  without  pedantry,  a 
traveller,  who  has  not  hesitated  to  test 
his  learning  on  the  spot,  he  has  made 
Pausanias  the  excuse  for  an  invaluable 
work  upon  the  history,  legends  and 
archaeology  of  Greece.  While  he  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  Pausanias’s 
work,  he  does  not  magnify  his  author 
into  an  impeccable  hero.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  alive  always  to  his  limita- 
tions and  defects,  and  from  the  fulness 
of  his  own  knowledge  he  checks  and 
amplifies  the  traveller’s  statements  at 
every  page.  Of  course  he  has  over- 
looked none  of  the  German  authorities, 
but  his  method  of  argument  is  not 
theirs.  He  sees  through  the  printed 
word  to  the  meaning  it  conveys,  and 
shows  by  many  a modern  instance  how 
futile  is  Teutonic  pedantry.  For  example, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  book 
Pausanias  notes  that  there  were  ship- 
sheds  at  Piraeus  down  to  his  time. 
Even  more:  the  township  was  so  flour- 
ishing, says  Pausanias,  as  to  possess 
two  colonnades  together  with  sanc- 
tuaries of  Zeus  and  Aphrodite. 
Whence  Herr  Kalkmann  argues  with- 
out more  ado  that  Pausanias  is  not 
describing  what  he  saw,  but  is  merely 
pilfering  from  the  books  of  his  distant 


predecessors.  And  why?  Because  it 
is  notorious  that  the  docks  of  Piraeus 
were  burnt  and  its  walls  demolished 
under  Sylla,  and  because  Strabo  de- 
clared that  the  place,  as  he  know  it, 
was  a rubbish-heap.  The  argument 
implies  that  nothing  can  be  rebuilt  that 
has  once  been  pulled  down,  and  that 
two  centuries  of  prosperity  are  unavail- 
ing to  repair  the  savagery  of  war. 
“This,”  says  Mr.  Frazer,  with  excellent 
sense,  “is  much  as  if  a traveller  who 
visited  Magdeburg  in  1831  should  be 
expected  to  describe  from  personal  ob- 
servation the  blood-stained  ruins  in 
which  Tilly  left  the  city  after  his  fero- 
cious sack  in  May,  1631.”  The  parallel 
is  perfect  at  all  points,  and  should  be 
enough  to  reduce  to  absurdity  the 
method  of  criticism  which  prevails  in 
modern  Germany. 

For  another  reason  Mr.  Frazer  is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  any  other  scholar  of 
his  time  to  elucidate  the  text  of  Pau- 
sanias. In  the  province  of  folk-lore  the 
author  of  “The  Golden  Bough”  has  few 
competitors;  and  since,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  this  ancient  tourist  was 
a tireless  collector  of  legends,  his  text 
provides  abundant  material  for  com- 
mentary. Thus  for  the  story  of  the 
rifled  treasury,  of  which  Pausanias 
makes  Orchomenus  the  scene,  and 
which  is  best  known  in  the  version  of 
Herodotus,  Mr.  Frazer  has  collected 
some  thirty  parallels,  while  he  has 
treated  the  familiar  legend  of  Beth- 
gellert,  which  has  its  counterparts  in 
Phocis  and  ancient  India,  with  the 
same  fulness  of  illustration.  Similarly 
there  is  no  custom  recorded  by  the 
Greek  traveller  which  Mr.  Frazer  can- 
not match  in  Java  or  Sumatra,  in  Abys- 
sinia or  the  islands  of  the  distant 
Pacific.  One  may  doubt  whether  the 
industrious  collection  of  parallels  can 
prove  anything  more  than  the  una- 
nimity of  human  minds;  one  may  not 
doubt  the  ingenuity  or  learning  of  this, 
the  final,  edition  of  Pausanias. 

Wherefore,  if  it  be  permitted  to  Pau- 
sanias to  look  back  from  the  land  be- 
yond the  grave,  he  must  be  filled  with 
a proud  surprise.  For  here  he  Is,  as 
simple  an  antiquarian  ns  ever  set  pack 
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upon  his  shoulders,  treated  with  the  re- 
spect and  erudition  generally  reserved 
for  historians  and  poets.  Who  he  was 
and  what,  to  whom  this  good  fortune 
has  befallen,  is  unknown  and  probably 
unknowable.  He  was  born  in  Lydia 
and  flourished  in  the  second  century 
under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  “the 
prince,”  he  declares,  “who  did  most  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects.”  For  the  rest,  we  must 
infer  his  character  from  his  book,  and 
since  he  chose  to  hide  his  personality, 
either  from  natural  modesty  or  fear  of 
the  critics,  the  inference  is  naturally 
partial.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
serious  even  to  pedantry,  incapable  of 
humor,  and  far  more  skilled  in  research 
than  in  observation.  That  he  visited 
the  places  which  he  described  is  ob- 
vious, and  it  needs  the  wrong-headed 
ingenuity  of  a German  professor  to 
prove  him  an  impostor;  but  he  is  sel- 
dom touched  by  the  sentiment  of  moun- 
tain village  or  wooded  valley,  and  you 
picture  him  rather  poring  over  a manu- 
script than  amazed  at  the  masterpieces 
of  Phidias.  Before  all  things  he  was  a 
Pagan,  as  became  a contemporary  of 
Lucian,  and  you  read  his  “Description” 
as  you  read  the  “True  History,”  firm  in 
the  belief  that  Athens  was  still  the 
capital  of  the  world.  Not  even  con- 
quest killed  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
six  centuries  after  Pericles,  the  city  of 
Sophocles  and  Plato,  of  iEschylus  and 
Aristophanes,  retained  her  influence. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  “The  De- 
scription” you  will  find  no  word  of 
Christian  encroachment,  no  word  of 
the  literature  which  had  made  the 
Tiber  famous.  Pausanias,  who  is  con- 
stant in  his  reference  to  the  poetry  and 
history  of  Greece,  knows  nothing  of 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  of  Livy  or  Plautus. 
Once,  indeed,  he  records  a visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  imperial  metropolis.  “I 
saw  white  deer  at  Rome,”  he  writes 
with  a curiosity  worthy  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  “and  very  much  was  I surprised 
to  see  them;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
to  enquire  where  they  were  brought 
from,  whether  from  continents  or 
islands.”  That  is  all,  and  it  is  an  elo- 
quent commentary  upon  the  persist- 
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ence  of  the  Hellenic  ideal.  The  casual 
reader  is  only  too  apt  to  chop  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  into  separate  blocks, 
and  to  forget  that  a definite  separation 
is  impossible.  Rome  climbed  the  sum- 
mit of  her  power,  and  even  faced  the 
descent,  while  Greece  still  remained 
the  law-giver  of  the  intellect.  Pau- 
sanias, then,  was  a Pagan,  and  if  he 
does  not  accept  all  the  ancient  legends, 
he  records  them  without  smile  or  com- 
ment. He  fathers  one  athlete  upon  a 
river,  another  upon  an  apparition,  nor 
does  he  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
myth  and  history.  Now  and  again  he 
shows  the  cloven  hoof  of  rationalism. 
For  instance,  he  explains  the  fable  that 
Procne  and  Philomena  were  turned  into 
a swallow  and  a nightingale  by  the 
plaintive  and  dirge-like  song  of  these 
birds.  And  worse  still,  he  rejects  the 
story  of  Narcissus,  because  it  is  folly, 
says  he,  to  suppose  that  a person  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  falling  in  love 
should  be  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a man  and  his  shadow.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  childishness  of  skepti- 
cism, but  Pausanias  does  not  often  err 
so  gravely,  and  he  actually  wrote  a 
confession  of  faith  in  his  maturer 
years.  “When  I began  this  work  [the 
passage  is  in  the  Eighth  Book]  I used 
to  look  on  these  Greek  stories  as  little 
better  than  foolishness,  but  now  that  I 
have  got  as  far  as  Arcadia,  my  opinion 
about  them  is  this:  I believe  that  the 
Greeks  who  were  accounted  wise  spoke 
of  old  in  riddles  and  not  straight  out, 
and  accordingly  I conjecture  that  this 
story  about  Cronus  is  a bit  of  Greek 
philosophy.  In  matters  of  religion  I 
will  follow  tradition.” 

So  this  subject  of  Hadrian  followed 
the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  and  even 
at  the  first  his  skepticism  was  reluctant 
and  transitory.  He  proposes  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  gods;  he  believes  that 
Apollo  competed  at  Olympia,  and  that 
Hephaestus  was  an  artificer  in  bronze. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  as  deter- 
mined to  reject  the  possibility  of  hell 
as  our  own  emancipated  clergy.  “It  is 
not  easy,”  says  he,  “to  believe  that  the 
gods  have  an  underground  abode  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  dead  assemble.” 
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But  this  doubt  did  not  prevent  a cor- 
dial faith  in  were- wolves  and  ghosts;  in 
brief,  as  he  said,  he  followed  tradition, 
reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of  oc- 
casional dissent.  In  one  other  respect, 
also,  he  resembled  the  best  of  his  re- 
moter ancestors.  He  had  a heart- 
whole  distrust  of  politics.  Though  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  with  Candide 
that  he  lived  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  emperors, 
nothing  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  Demos- 
thenes is  still  an  awful  warning,  and  it 
is  the  orator’s  fate  which  prompts  the 
following  passage:  “Well,  methinks, 
the  man  who  throws  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  a political  career  and  puts  his 
trust  in  the  people  never  yet  came  to  a 
good  end.”  Thus  he  preferred  travel  to 
government,  and  set  out  upon  his  voy- 
age full  of  confidence  in  the  autocracy 
that  governed  the  world.  But  even 
upon  his  journeys  he*  carried  with  him 
his  customary  gravity.  He  did  not 
travel  for  travelling’s  sake,  nor  for  the 
mere  delight  of  the  eye.  History 
rather  than  sensation  engrossed  him, 
and  he  was  as  remote  from  jocularity 
as  from  enthusiasm.  Once  he  permits 
himself  what  in  another  writer  might 
appear  to  be  a joke.  “The  moon,  they 
say,  loved  Endymion,”  so  he  writes  in 
his  history  of  Elis,  “and  he  had  fifty 
daughters  by  the  goddess.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  say  that  Endym- 
ion married  a wife;”  but  we  dare  not 
press  the  point,  and  perhaps  the  jest 
is  unconscious.  In  yet  another  respect 
he  separates  himself  from  the  mass  of 
travellers.  He  does  not  tell  you  how 
he  journeyed  from  place  to  place,  and 
he  is  severely  silent  on  the  innumerable 
incidents  which  color  the  least  adven- 
turous voyage  with  amusement  or  dis- 
appointment. Thereis  no  word  of  ships 
or  saddle-horses;  no  reproach  for  ill- 
stocked  inn  or  rapacious  custom-house. 
Nor  may  it  be  pleaded  for  Pausanias 
that  the  austerity  of  his  time  did  not 
permit  these  innocent  freedoms.  You 
cannot  think  that  Lucian  would  have 
travelled  through  Elis  or  Attica  with- 
out noting  the  bad  roads  and  the  hospi- 


tality of  the  natives.  Moreover,  in 
Dicaearchus,  freely  quoted  by  Mr. 
Frazer,  we  have  evidence  enough  that 
the  Special  Correspondent  was  familiar 
to  Greece  centuries  before  Pausanias. 

For  Dicaearchus  (a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
if  the  attribution  of  the  work  be  cor- 
rect) was  as  jaunty  a tourist  as  ever 
wore  a tweed  suit  or  slung  a field-glass 
over  his  shoulder.  His  flow  of  spirits 
was  unfailing,  and  his  humor  would 
have  been  new  to-day.  For  him  the 
eye  was  more  important  than  the 
brain;  he  recorded  what  he  saw  rather 
than  what  he  had  learned,  and  there- 
fore he  is  an  entertaining  companion. 
His  account  of  Athens  would  have 
gained  an  instant  success  in  a half- 
penny paper,  for  it  is  witty,  superficial 
and  highly  spiced.  He  at  least  did  not 
approach  the  greatest  of  all  cities  in  an 
attitude  of  admiration.  No;  he  found 
its  houses  mean,  and  its  streets  “noth- 
ing but  miserable  old  lanes.”  More- 
over, the  place,  so  he  said,  “was  in- 
fested with  a set  of  scribblers  who 
worry  visitors  and  rich  strangers.” 
But  these  scoundrels  were  not  toler- 
ated, and  the  people,  if  it  caught  them, 
made  a speedy  example  of  them.  Oro- 
pus  he  denounced  for  a nest  of  huck- 
sters. “The  greed  of  the  custom-house 
officers,”  he  complained,  “is  unsur- 
passed, their  roguery  inveterate  and 
bred  in  the  bone.”  Worse  still,  the  citi- 
zens were  coarse  and  truculent  in  their 
manners,  and  reform  was  impossible, 
since  all  the  respectable  members  of 
the  community  were  knocked  on  the 
head.  But  it  was  at  Thebes  that  he 
reached  the  culmination  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  inhabitants  of  the  Boeo- 
tian capital  were,  in  the  estimation  of 
this  traveller,  rash,  insolent  and  over- 
bearing. Their  face  was  set  against 
justice,  and  lawsuits  commonly  lasted 
thirty  years,  so  that  fisticuffs  took  the 
place  of  reason  and  “the  methods  of 
the  prize-ring  were  transferred  to  the 
courts  of  justice.”  As  for  the  poet 
Laon,  who  praised  the  Boeotians,  he 
“did  not  speak  the  truth,  the  fact  being 
that  he  was  caught  in  adultery  and  let 
off  lightly  by  the  injured  husband.” 
Thus,  indeed,  does  Dicaearchus  sum  lip 
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the  vices  of  the  hated  province:  “Greed 
lives  in  Oropus,  envy  in  Tanagra,  quar- 
relsomeness in  Thespiae,  insolence  in 
Thebes,  covetousness  in  Anthedon, 
curiosity  in  Coronaea,  bragging  in 
Plataea,  fever  in  Onchestus  and  stu- 
pidity in  Haliartus.”  Here  is  a pretty 
indictment  for  us,  framed  in  the1  true 
modern  style. 

But  Pausanias  is  not  esteemed  for 
the  qualities  which  give  a value  to  the 
vivid  pictures  of  Dicaearchus.  The 
Lydian  traveller  indeed  was  a steady, 
conscientious,  elderly  pedant,  incapable 
of  recording  or  even  of  receiving  quick 
impressions.  He  belonged  to  that  class 
which  is  born  middle-aged,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  his  sluggish  soul  stimu- 
lated to  excess  by  anger  or  admiration. 
Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  tramp 
round  Europe  with  a kodak  and  a green 
butterfly-net,  and  if  he  were  persuaded 
to  write  a book,  the  book  would  have 
to  be  hidden  away  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  it  attained  its 
proper  value.  Such  literature,  in  fact, 
is  like  red  wine,  the  better  for  keeping; 
but  Pausanius  has  endured  the  test  of 
time,  and  his  work  has  acquired  a mel- 
lowness which  he,  good  soul,  could 
never  have  hoped  for  it.  Even  his 
style  proves  the  modesty  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Clumsy  and  parenthetic,  it  is  ill- 
suited  to  the  expression  of  sentiment, 
and  rendered  him  happily  incapable 
either  of  cant  or  of  word-painting.  Yet 
now  and  again  you  wish  that  he  had 
warmed  his  frosty  temper  at  the  fire 
of  enthusiasm.  For  his  virtues  of  re- 
straint carry  him  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  to  read  his  book  from 
chapter  to  chapter  is  to  recognize  that 
his  narrative  is  very  often  dry  and  un- 
inspired. Though  he  listened  with 
credulous  attention  to  the  guides  who 
accompanied  him  to  temple  and  pic- 
ture-gallery, the  anecdotes  which  he 
records  are  drawn  from  myth  and  his- 
tory. Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  familiar  and  impersonal,  though 
when  he  does  break  out  into  romance, 
the  rare  interest  makes  you  regret  his 
limitations  the  more  bitterly. 

It  is  a temptation,  however,  to  which 
he  does  not  often  yield,  for  he  is,  in 


truth,  a Baedeker,  body  and  soul.  None 
the  less,  where  he  was  interested  he 
showed  himself  a patient  and  conscien- 
tious workman.  Above  all,  he  had  a 
passion  for  religious  rites  and  supersti- 
tious, and,  if  he  cared  little  how  his 
contemporaries  looked  and  lived,  he 
zealously  enquired  how  they  wor- 
shipped and  what  they  believed.  He 
amassed  strange  facts  with  the  same 
zeal  wherewith  Robert  Burton  gath- 
ered strange  citations.  Indeed,  his  in- 
tellect resembled,  on  an  infinitely  lower 
plane,  the  intellect  of  the  ingenious 
Anatomist.  Mr.  Frazer  has  collected  a 
nosegay  of  the  traveller’s  superstitions, 
and  very  curious  they  are.  Thus  this 
Pagan,  who  was  half  a skeptic  at  times, 
notes  that  within  the  precinct  of  Zeus 
on  Mount  Lycaeus  neither  men  nor 
animals  cast  shadows,  and  that  who- 
ever entered  the  enclosure  died  within 
the  year.  Still  more  fantastic  is  the 
legend  of  the  trout  in  the  river  Aroa- 
nius,  who  sang  like  thrushes,  and  Mr. 
Frazer’s  note  tells  you  that  the  legend 
is  still  believed.  And  with  a like  faith 
Pausanius  relates  that  he  who  catches 
a fish  in  the  lake  near  iEgiae  is 
straightway  turned  into  a fish  called 
the  Fisher.  So  at  Marathon  the  dead 
warriors  rise  from  their  graves  and 
fight  the  battle  over  again,  while 
neither  snakes  nor  wolves  can  live  in 
Sardinia.  These  are  but  a handful  of 
the  superstitions  you  will  find  recorded 
in  this  strange  compilation;  and  they 
are  no  more  interesting  than  the  de- 
scriptions of  worship  and  priestcraft, 
which  prove  that  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ  the  priests  still  made  rain 
by  dipping  an  oak-branch  in  a spring, 
and  poured  the  warm  blood  of  beasts 
into  tombs  that  the  dead  might  not  suf- 
fer thirst.  What  matters  it,  then,  that 
our  guide  is  silent  over  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  landscape,  when  he  has 
preserved  for  us  so  vast  a wealth  of 
legend  and  story? 

But  Pausanias  was  something  else 
besides  an  amateur  of  folk-lore.  Like 
the  excellent  archaeologist  that  he  was, 
he  never  passed  by  a building  or  a 
monument  without  a description.  He 
had  a subdued  passion  for  sculpture 
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and  architecture,  and  how  faithful  was 
his  dull  observation  of  sites  and  tem- 
ples has  been  proved  at  Athens,  at 
Olympia,  and  elsewhere.  But  he  sel- 
dom offers  a decided  judgment  upon 
the  works  which  he  examines,  and  his 
criticism  is  as  far  below  the  alert  en- 
thusiasm of  Lucian  as  it  is  above  the 
vague  preciosity  of  Philostratus.  Be- 
ing by  temperament  and  habit  an  anti- 
quarian, he  preferred  the  old  to  the 
new,  and  if  now  and  then  he  takes 
pleasure  in  mere  archaism  and  betrays 
a taste  which  nowadays  we  should  call 
Pre-Raphaelite,  his  preferences  have 
been  justified  by  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
ages.  However,  though  he  never  com- 
mits the  sins  of  false  admiration  and 
shallow  dilettantism,  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  Greek  art  that  his  sedulous  modera- 
tion is  most  irritating.  He  who  might 
have  told  us  so  much  tells  us  so  little. 
For  example,  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  solve  some  secrets  of  Greek  paint- 
ing. True,  a lost  art  which  appeals  to 
the  eye  can  never  be  recovered  through 
the  medium  of  words;  but  an  artist  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  line  and  color  might 
have  given  us  news  of  those  master- 
pieces, whose  mere  memory  has  con- 
ferred a kind  of  immortality  upon 
Polygnotus  and  Pansenus.  A strange 
fatality  had  destroyed  well-nigh  every 
trace  of  ancient  painting,  and  but  for 
the  critics  and  historians,  we  should  not 
know  that  Zeuxis  ever  existed.  And 
thus  a superstition  has  grown  up  that 
the  Greeks,  supreme  at  all  other  points, 
were  deprived  of  the  sense  of  color; 
that  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  in  fact, 
was  all  white  marble  and  blue  sky. 
This  superstition  is  exploded,  no  doubt, 
but  we  are  still  ignorant  of  Micon’s  art, 
we  still  mistake  the  colored  aspect  of 
Greek  cities.  Now  Pausanius,  had  en- 
thusiasm and  technical  knowledge 
come  to  his  aid,  might  have  given  us 
some  enlightenment.  He  visited  the 
Stoa  Poikile;  he  describes  the  famous 
Pinacotheca;  he  saw  pictures  of  Scyrus 
captured  by  Achilles,  and  of  Ulysses 
approaching  Nausicaa  and  her  maids 
as  they  washed  their  linen  by  the 
stream.  But  absorbed  in  the  subject 
he  looks  upon  these  works  as  so  many 


poems  in  the  flat,  and  contents  himself 
with  contrasting  Homer  and  Polyg- 
notus as  exponents  of  mythology. 

However,  we  must  not  ask  of  a 
guide-book  more  than  it  can  give  us, 
and  with  all  its  shortcomings  Pausa- 
nius’s  “Description”  is  unique  and  in- 
valuable. It  is  great,  perhaps,  rather 
on  account  of  its  author’s  opportuni- 
ties than  on  account  of  his  talent.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Athens 
and  Olympia  (for  instance)  before  the 
final  desolation  overtook  them.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Parthenon  occupies  but  a 
few  lines,  written  without  the  smallest 
emotion.  Yet  the  reader  may  feel  some 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  should  have 
stirred  this  industrious  Baedeker.  For 
when  Pausanias  visited  Athens  the 
images  still  stood  upon  their  pedestals, 
the  many  shrines  were  still  unvio- 
lated. The  chryselephantine  statue  of 
the  goddess  still  glittered  within  the 
cella  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  trav- 
eller passed  through  the  superb  Propy- 
lsea  to  the  rock  which  held  the  glories 
of  the  world.  But  since  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  Acropolis  has  known  the 
shocks  of  war  and  superstition.  The 
Parthenon,  in  turn,  has  been  a Chris- 
tian Church  and  a Mahomedan  mosque; 
the  Erectheum,  converted  for  a while 
to  a temple  of  Divine  Wisdom,  degene- 
rated into  the  harem  of  a turbaned 
Turk;  the  destruction,  which  the 
explosion  of  a powder-magazine 
commenced,  was  increased  by  the 
bombardment  of  Morosini  and  his 
Venetians.  Then  followed  a period  of 
carelessness  and  neglect;  the  priceless 
sculptures  were  targets  for  the  heed-r 
less  Turks,  and  might  have  been  ut- 
terly destroyed  had  not  Lord  Elgin, 
Byron’s  Vandal,  carried  them  away 
into  safer  keeping.  And  now,  where 
once  the  Turk  was  supreme,  there 
reigns  the  German  archaeologist,  who 
is  as  remote  from  the  simple  faith  of 
the  Pagan  Pausanias  as  was  the  Mos- 
lem soldier.  In  fact,  the  last  sad  indig- 
nity has  overtaken  what  once  was  a 
living  citadel;  and  temple  and  tower, 
spared  demolition,  have  become  so 
many  specimens  in  a vast  museum. 
The  specimens  are  cared  for,  it  is  true, 
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and  reconstructed  by  the  scholarship 
that  can  pierce  many  mysteries.  The 
scholar  of  to-day  understands  their 
meaning  and  purpose  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  Athenians  who  passed  them  by 
in  idle  gayety  of  heart.  The  most 
crabbed  inscription  is  deciphered  and 
explained;  the  scantiest  indication  of  a 
column  is  sufficient  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a temple.  But  even  a temple 
is  half  dead  without  its  worshippers, 
and  when  once  the  life  of  Athens 
ceased,  the  Acropolis  was  no  more  than 
a body  without  a soul.  But  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  the  citadel  of  Athens  was 
still  animated,  and  you  read  his  work 
with  the  respect  due  to  one  who  has 
known  an  experience  which  can  never 
be  yours.  After  all,  no  guide-book  has 
been  written  since  which  is  likely  to  re- 
main, after  seventeen  centuries,  a 
unique  treasury  of  fable,  history  and 
criticism;  and  surely  thus  Pausanias 
deserves  the  learning  and  skill  Mr. 
Frazer  has  devoted  to  him,  with  an  un- 
tiring thoroughness  which  proves  how 
ill-judged  is  the  common  reproach  that 
modern  work  is  done  only  for  the  day. 
And  as  for  the  subject  of  so  much 
labor,  his  own  conclusion  justifies  his 
many  difficult  wanderings.  “Many  a 
wondrous  sight  may  be  seen,”  wrote 
he,  “and  not  a few  tales  of  wonder  may 
be  heard  in  Greece;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  which  the  blessing  of  God  rests  in  so 
full  a measure  as  the  rites  of  Eleusis 
and  the  Olympic  games.”  The  worst 
is  that,  being  initiate,  he  is  silent,  as  in 
duty  bound,  concerning  the  mysteries, 
and  that  you  can  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympic  games  more  intimately  in  one 
ode  of  Pindar  than  in  all  Pausanias’s 
faithful  record  of  innumerable  compet- 
itors and  their  forgotten  triumphs. 

Charles  Whibley. 


From  The  Spectator. 

ENGLAND’S  ATTITUDE  AND  THE  WAR. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  as  to 
England’s  attitude  in  regard  to  the  war, 
t is  now,  we  are  glad  to  think,  entirely 


over.  As  we  ventured  to  predict  it 
must  be,  English  sympathy  is  with  our 
own  flesh  and  blood — chiefly,  no  doubt, 
because  they  are  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  but  also  because  the  British  na- 
tion believes  that  America  is  on  the 
whole  fighting  for  a just  cause.  Occa- 
sionally, no  doubt,  Englishmen  get 
puzzled  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy over  Cuba.  They  hear  it 
daily  shouted  through  the  cables  that 
all  the  best  people  in  America  are  for 
peace,  that  only  the  Jingoes  and  the 
“wild  men”  support  the  war,  and 
finally,  that  the  war  is  the  outcome  of 
stock-jobbing  intrigues  and  of  plots 
formed  by  capitalists  who  want  to  an- 
nex Cuba  and  exploit  it,  and  not  un- 
naturally they  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  American  people  are  not 
being  dragged  against  their  will  into 
a war  of  which  they  disapprove.  The 
corrective  of  such  a view  is  to  recall 
the  policy  of  General  Weyler  in  Cuba- 
let  any  one  who  wants  to  realize  the 
results  of  that  policy  look  at  the  repro- 
ductions from  photographs  in  Thurs- 
day’s Daily  Mail — and  the  stubborn  re- 
fusal by  Spain,  even  after  his  recall,  to 
grant  to  the  island  even  the  rights 
which  we  give  to  a crown  colony.  We 
do  not  fill  all  the  posts  in  Jamaica  with 
men  sent  out  from  England,  and  allow 
the  native-born  none  of  the  berths 
under  government.  Note,  too,  that  the 
Wall  Street  magnates  have  throughout 
the  recent  crisis  been  lobbying  for 
peace,  and  remember  that  all  idea  of 
annexation  has  been  specifically  repudi- 
ated by  the  resolution  of  Congress.  No 
doubt  there  are  noisy  and  disagreeable 
and  undignified  and  unscrupulous  ele- 
ments in  American  politics,  as  in  those 
of  this  and  all  other  countries,  and  no 
doubt,  also,  they  have  played  a part  in 
the  present  crisis,  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  not  these  elements  which 
have  prevailed  to  produce  the  war. 
Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  we  are 
inclined  to  echo,  with  a difference,  the 
words  of  Chatham— was  .it  not?— about 
the  great  Rebellion:— “There  was  op- 
pression, there  was  ambition,  there  was 
sedition;  but  you  shall  never  persuade 
me  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty 
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on  the  one  side  and  of  tyranny  on  the 
other.”  There  may  be  Jingoism,  there 
may  be  selfishness  and  there  may  be 
greed;  but  no  one  shall  persuade  us 
that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
good  government  on  the  one  side  and  of 
callous  pride  and  savage  ineptitude  on 
the  other.  Americans  may  not  be  act- 
ing as  if  they  were  angels  in  trousers, 
but  they  are  obeying  a wholesome  and 
legitimate  instinct  in  saying  that  they 
will  not  tolerate  Armenian  massacres, 
or  worse,  at  their  very  doors. 

But  though  America  may  expect,  and 
will  receive,  sympathy  here,  and  that 
moral  support  which  she  very  naturally 
values  and  desires  when  it  comes  from 
those  of  her  own  kin,  she  must  not  be 
surprised  or  annoyed  if  she  receives 
plenty  of  criticism  from  Englishmen. 
Asa  nation  we  are  nothing  if  not  criti- 
cal, and  as  a nation  we  shall  watch 
closely  and  comment  shrewdly  on  every 
move  in  the  terrible  game  of  war  which 
is  about  to  be  played!  With  the  British 
race,  criticism  is  a habit,  and  an  En- 
glishman will  criticise  with  deadly  dis- 
tinctness and  directness  the  actions  of 
his  father,  and  much  more  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Let  Ameri- 
cans remember  also  that  this  criticism 
will  be  more  severe  in  their  case  than 
in  that  of  the  Spaniards,  not  because 
we  are  less,  but  because  we  are  more 
favorable  to°  them  than  to  their  ene- 
mies. We  shall  require  from  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  a standard  of  rectitude 
and  good-faith  and  fair  fighting  which 
we  should  not  demand  from  any  other 
nation.  This  may  seem  unfair,  but  it 
is  the  fact.  If  the  Spaniards  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong,  and  do  things  de- 
serving of  our  censure,  they  will  be 
passed  by  with  comparatively  little 
notice  as  actions  such  as  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  foreigners.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans do  anything  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  a falling  away  from  grace,  public 
opinion  here  will  be  in  a ferment.  For 
example,  if  a Spanish  cruiser  had  been 
blown  up  in  New  York  harbor  under 
circumstances  of  the  gravest  suspicion 
—the  thing  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
but  we  may  . use  it  as  an  illustration  of 
our  meaning— our  press  and  our  people 


would  have  rung  with  expressions  of 
indignation.  The  thought  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  happened  among  our 
kindred  would  have  sent  the  nation 
into  a frenzy  of  annoyance.  When  it 
happened  in  Havana  public  opinion 
was  comparatively  calm.  We  were 
sorry,  but  our  people  felt  that  even  if 
the  suspicions  proved  true  this  was 
only  one  more  proof  of  what  Southern 
races  will  do  when  they  grow  mad 
with  injured  pride  and  the  black  spirit 
of  revenge.  To  put  it  in  a word,  the 
use  of  the  dagger  does  not  shock  us 
among  Southerners  as  it  does  among 
our  own  people.  America,  then,  as  we 
have  said,  must  be  prepared  to  stand 
the  fire  of  criticism  in  detail  to  which 
she  is  sure  to  be  subjected  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  She  will,  we  hope, 
have  the  good  sense  and  the  patience  to 
realize  its  true  nature,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  it  does  not  show  any  ani- 
mosity, but  merely  the  desire  that 
America  should  acquit  herself  in  a way 
beyond  reproach.  Let  her  remember, 
too,  that  if  we  were  engaged  in  a war 
and  America  were  standing  out,  her 
people  and  her  press  would  treat  us  to 
just  the  same  stream  of  disagreeable 
and  yet  well-meant  criticism.  A proof 
of  What  we  are  saying  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sort  of  talk  that  has  been  heard 
at  dozens  of  clubs  and  dinner-parties. 
Half  the  world  has  been  carping  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Americans  have  been 
conducting  their  quarrel  with  Spain, 
The  President  had  been  called  weak 
and  accused  of  not  knowing  his  own 
mind.  The  “yellow  press”  has  been 
denounced  as  a scandal  to  civilization. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  been  described  as  wanting 
in  dignity  and  seriousness.  In  a word, 
the  talk  has  all  been  that  America  is 
putting  herself  in  the  wrong.  Yet  if  any 
whole-hearted  and  thick-and-thin  de- 
fender of  America’s  action  intervenes— 
and  there  are  always  some  of  these  in 
every  gathering,  whether  it  be  assem- 
bled in  a third-class  railway-carriage 
or  a club  smoking-room— with  the  dec- 
laration that  if  America  were  to  be  at- 
tacked by  Europe  we  must  come  to 
her  aid,  the  whole  company  will  pro- 
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test  with  one  voice  that  such  is  their 
unalterable  opinion.  “They  are  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  will  stand 
by  them  in  an  instant  if  the  foreigners 
join  against  them.”  That  is  the  uni- 
versal feeling,  but  the  holding  of  it 
must  not  be  allowed  for  a moment  to 
take  away  the  Briton’s  inalienable  right 
to  criticise  and  to  suggest  that  this  orf 
that  matter  is  being  utterly  misman- 
aged. That  is  a sacred  privilege,  to  be 
as  jealously  guarded  as  trial  by  jury  or 
any  other  palladium  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  indeed  to  this  resolve  to 
criticise  at  all  costs  which  must  be  at- 
tributed so  much  of  the  ill  blood  caused 
during  the  war  of  the  North  and  South. 
England  was  not  really  hostile  to  the 
Union,  but  she  could  not  forego  the 
right  of  criticism.  As  we  know  now, 
Lord  John  Russell  was  always  at  heart 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  and  his  colleagues 
nearly  criticising  the  two  countries  into 
war.  No  doubt  we  shall  do  better  than 
that  this  time;  but,  as  we  have  said, 
criticism  there  will  and  must  be.  If 
America  is  wise  she  will  not  mind  it, 
but  merely  remember  that  it  is  a char- 
acteristic of  the  race.  We  are  not,  and 
do  not  profess  to  be,  an  agreeable  peo- 
ple, but  when  a member  of  the  family 
is  in  a fight  our  hearts,  if  not  our 
tongues,  are  in  the  right  place. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  attitude  of  our  government 
also  requires  notice.  Unless  and  until, 
which  is  most  unlikely,  America  has  to 
face  a continental  coalition,  our  atti- 
tude as  a nation  will  of  course  be  one 
of  strict  neutrality.  But  neutrality  is 
of  many  kinds,  and  must  vary  with 
new  conditions.  In  laying  down  the 
conditions  which  will  govern  their  neu- 
trality we  do  not  ask  that  the  govern- 
ment should  do  anything  which  will  in- 
jure Spain  in  the  struggle,  but  we  feel 
sure  that  if  a choice  between  two 
courses  has  to  be  adopted,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  expected  by  public  opin- 
ion here  to  adopt  the  course  which  will 
show  friendliness  to  the  United  States. 
We  shall  refrain  from  taking  either 
side,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  show  a 
bias  the  bias  must  be  towards  the 


States.  There  is  yet  another  set  of 
conditions  which  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  In  framing  the  conditions  of 
neutrality,  our  government  must  con- 
sider what  are  the  conditions  which 
we  shall  expect  and  require  to  be  ob- 
served at  sea  if  and  when  we  get  en- 
gaged in  a struggle  with  a maritime 
power.  We  must  not  blow  hot  and 
cold,  and  adopt  a course  now  which  we 
shall  want  to  repudiate  hereafter.  It  is 
a complicated  problem,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  attempt  to  enter  upon  here. 
We  merely  desire  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  the  decision  will  be  a momen- 
tous one,  and  also  to  express  our  belief 
that  our  aim  should  be  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  freedom  for  commerce. 
If  we  are  ever  at  war  our  only  risk  will 
be  the  cutting  off,  or  rather  the  imperil- 
ling, of  our  food-supplies  by  foreign 
cruisers  and  privateers.  The  main 
thing,  then,  is  to  secure  freedom  for 
neutrals  to  bring  us  corn  and  meat. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 

UMBRELLA  ANTS. 

The  beauties  of  tropical  scenery,  and 
the  wonders  of  life  in  the  forests  of 
those  regions,  are  well-worn  subjects, 
and  have  employed  the  pens  of  writers 
of  many  classes,  from  the  dry-as-dust 
naturalist,  whose  only  interest  is  in 
dissecting  every  animal,  bird  or  insect 
he  can  come  across,  to  such  word- 
painters  as  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  for- 
tunately for  the  world  at  large,  did  “at 
last”  reach  the  fringe  and  outskirt  of 
his  long-dreamed-of  El  Dorado,  which 
he  depicted  with  a delight  and  enthu- 
siasm which  fairly  carry  away  his 
readers.  But  they  are  inexhaustible 
beauties,  and  infinite  in  variety. 

To  take  insect  life  alone:  no  life  is 
long  enough  for  the  study  of  it,  and  no 
description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  mul- 
titude of  creatures  that  make  their 
homes  on  every  tree  and  shrub,  and 
under  every  slowly  dying  leaf  that  falls 
in  the  evergreen  forest.  The  air  is  full 
of  butterflies,  moths  and  flies;  while  on 
the  ground  and  under  the  ground  go 
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ants  and  beetles  and  spiders  and  frogs 
and  toads  and  creeping  things  innumer- 
able—a vast  army  that  no  man  may 
number. 

Alas!  that  I have  no  pretension  to  the 
science  of  the  naturalist,  and  can  only 
tell,  in  plain  language,  something  of 
what  I have  seen  during  a six  years’ 
residence  in  Central  America;  three  of 
which  were  spent  in  its  densest  forests, 
where  the  sight  of  a white  man  was  a 
thing  to  be  noted. 

Of  all  insects  the  most  interesting  are 
the  ants;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  one  duly  qualified  for  the  task 
will,  some  of  these  days,  undertake  to 
write  the  life-history  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  tribes;  for,  by  their  in- 
telligence and  perfect  organization, 
they  take  rank  above  all  their  kind,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  the  closest  and  most 
careful  observation. 

The  umbrella  or  “wee-wee”  ants  are 
in  some  ways  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  race;  and  as  I happen  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  in- 
terior economy,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps, 
to  begin  with  an  account  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs;  how  they  build  their 
nests,  store  and  keep  their  food  and 
organize  their  vast  armies. 

The  name  of  “wee-wee”  is  a mystery, 
but  so  the  negroes  call  them;  though 
why,  they  do  not  know  themselves. 
The  Spaniards  simply  call  them  by  the 
generic  name  of  “hormigas,”  or  ants. 
Along  the  forest  paths  the  great 
mounds  of  earth  they  throw  up  are  con- 
spicuous enough,  and  from  them 
radiate  well-beaten  roads,  four  or  five 
inches  in  width,  and  running  in  all  di- 
rections. There  they  do  no  harm;  but 
when  they  make  their  nests  near  a 
garden  or  plantation,  it  becomes  a 
question  which  is  to  survive,  the  ants 
or  the  garden,  for  one  or  the  other  must 
be  destroyed.  Their  food  almost  en- 
tirely consists  of  leaves  of  trees  and 
other  plants,  and  so  numerous  are  they 
in  a well-established  colony,  and  such 
indefatigable  workers,  that  they  will 
strip  a good-sized  tree,  such  as  an 
orange,  in  a single  night,  carrying  off 
the  spoil,  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size 


of  one’s  thumbnail,  into  their  nests, 
there  to  be  stored  for  future  use  in  a 
manner  I will  describe  when  we  come 
to  the  structure  of  their  houses. 

It  was  my  misfortune  on  two  occa- 
sions to  find  strong  colonies  of  these 
ants  within  measurable  distance  of 
where  I had  to  make  my  garden;  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  dig  them 
out  bodily,  or  give  up  the  hope  of  vege- 
tables. The  process  of  digging  was  a 
laborious  one,  as  in  one  instance  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  yards  of 
earth  had  to  be  moved;  but  it  certainly 
gave  me  a close  acquaintance  with 
their  ways  and  habits. 

They  are  divided  into  four  classes— 
queens,  drivers,  workers  and  builders. 
The  queens  are  nearly  as  large  as  hor- 
nets, with  well-developed  wings; 
though  why,  it  is  hard  to  understand, 
since  they  are  always  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  nest,  and  devote  their  time 
and  attention  solely  to  the  propagation 
of  the  race.  The  drivers,  or  officers, 
are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  armed  with  formidable  nippers  in 
their  jaws,  with  which  they  can  inflict 
a sharp  bite;  quite  sharp  enough  to  cut 
through  the  skin  of  one’s  finger.  They 
are  absolutely  fearless,  and  will  attack 
any  enemy,  however  large,  without 
hesitation.  They  do  not  work  them- 
selves, but  run  up  and  down  the  roads, 
when  the  workers  are  out,  keeping 
them  in  order,  and  seeing  that  all  goes 
well  with  the  procession.  The  workers, 
about  one-half  the  size  of  the  drivers, 
cut  the  leaf,  and  carry  it  in  their  man- 
dibles, held  perpendicularly  over  their 
heads,  to  the  nests — whence  the  name 
of  “umbrella  ants.” 

The  builders,  as  I have  called  them, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
else  they  do,  are  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon red  garden  ant  of  this  country. 
They  always  accompany  the  workers 
on  their  expeditions,  and,  I believe, 
carry  into  the  nests  minute  particles  of 
clay,  with  which  they  line  all  the  gal- 
leries and  passages,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tual nests  themselves,  until  they  look 
as  though  they  were  cemented  and 
smoothed  by  the  careful  hand  of  an 
expert  mason.  The  ants  do  not  always 
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select  a tree  near  their  abode  on  which 
to  work,  hut  will  often  march  to  and 
fro,  quite  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more, 
to  one  that  suits  their  taste.  Once  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  strip  a 
certain  tree,  nothing  hut  death  will 
stop  them.  Often  and  often  I have 
watched  the  negroes  and  Indians  trying 
to  drive  them  away  from,  say,  a favor- 
its  orange-tree,  With  flaming  torches  of 
dry  palm-leaves.  Running  these  over 
the  ants’  road,  close  to  the  ground,  mil- 
lions of  them  are  burnt  to  death,  whilst 
the  survivors  shelter  in  the  grass,  or 
hurry  hack  pell-mell  to  the  nest.  This 
process  the  niggers  call  “swingeing,” 
hut  it  is  no  good  whatever,  for  if  you  go 
out  in  an  hour  or  so,  you  will  find  the 
undaunted  ants  hard  at  work  on  the 
very  tree  they  were  turned  hack  from. 

Some  faint  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  numbers  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  of  this  road  to  the  tree, 
perhaps  nearly  half  a mile  long,  is 
densely  thronged  with  the  multitudes 
going  out  empty,  and  returning  laden 
with  their  umbrella-like  burdens; 
whilst  thousands  and  thousands  will  be 
swarming  in  the  doomed  tree.  They 
have  a strong  objection  to  rain,  and 
when  they  are  caught  out  at  work  by  a 
sudden  shower,  they  incontinently 
drop  their  loads,  and  scuttle  off  home. 
When  this  happens — which  is  not  often, 
for  they  are  wonderfully  weather-wise 
—the  Whole  road  will  be  found  strewn 
thickly  with  bits  of  leaf. 

It  is  a very  easy  matter  to  prove  that 
the  vast  army  is  under  proper  disci- 
pline, for  the  drivers  are  constantly 
running  up  and  down  the  line,  giving 
their  orders,  which  they  communicate 
in  some  mysterious  manner  by  touch- 
ing heads  for  an  instant  with  the  ant 
who  is  to  receive  the  order.  If  you 
carefully  watch  the  individual  so 
touched,  you  will  see  that  he  stops,  or 
turns  back,  or  hurries  on  faster,  as 
the  case  may  be— generally  the  latter. 

But  the  clearest  proof  of  their  disci- 
pline is  to  place  some  obstacle  they  can- 
not easily  pass,  such  as  a log  of  wood 
or  a big  stone,  across  the  line  of  march. 
There  is  at  once  a jam  of  ants  on  both 
sides,  and  they  run  about  in  utter  dis- 
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may  and  confusion.  Instantly  the 
drivers  come  tearing  along  from  either 
side  in  a state  of  frantic  excitement. 
Arrived  at  the  impediment,  they  run 
over  it,  round  it,  and  under  it,  if  they 
can;  and  having  found  out  the  best  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  speedily  lead  off 
the  host  in  proper  order.  Remember, 
that  until  the  drivers  have  duly  inves- 
tigated the  cause  of  the  block,  not  an 
ant  tries  to  pass  the  obstacle. 

When  the  colony  is  established  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  a central  perpen- 
dicular shaft  is  made,  some  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  This  is  for  ventilating  and 
draining  purposes  only,  and  is  never 
used  for  ingress  or  egress.  If  the 
ground  slopes,  the  shaft  is  horizontal; 
the  mouth  of  course  being  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  From  the  perpen- 
dicular shaft,  commencing  at  the  bot- 
tom, radiate  galleries,  like  the  spokes 
of  a wheel,  set  at  a slight  angle;  these 
will  be  about  thirty  inches  long,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  one  above 
another.  At  the  end  of  each  series  of 
spokes  a circular  gallery  is  made,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a set  of  wheels,  one 
above  the  other.  In,  or  rather  above, 
these  circular  galleries,  the  nests,  or 
dwelling-places,  are  constructed;  oval 
in  shape,  and  about  a foot  long.  The 
narrow  end  of  the  oval  is  downwards, 
and  opens  into  the  roof  of  the  gallery; 
and,  as  the  spokes  always  slope 
slightly  towards  the  shaft,  however 
heavy  the  tropical  rains  may  be  no 
water  can  enter  the  homes  and  breed- 
ing-places of  the  ants.  Once  I tried  the 
experiment  of  diverting  a rivulet  of 
water  into  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
nests,  hoping  to  drown  out  the  enemy, 
and  to  economize  labor;  but  it  had 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  them,  for 
it  never  penetrated  into  a single 
nest. 

When  all  the  ground  comprised  with- 
in the  first  series  of  wheels  is  filled 
with  nests,  more  radiating  spokes  are 
run  out  from  the  circular  galleries,  and 
more  circular  galleries  made  at  the 
end  of  these;  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
until  a space  of  perhaps  a hundred 
square  yards  or  more  is  occupied. 
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When  all  the  ants  are  at  home,  each 
dwelling  will  contain  many  thousands 
of  them:  queens,  drivers,  workers  and 
builders  living  together,  apparently  in 
harmony. 

In  each  nest  will  be  found  a quantity 
of  greyish,  half-dried  pulp,  with  occa- 
sionally a few  pieces  of  green  leaf 
mixed  in  it.  The  pulp  is  presumed  to 
be  the  leaves,  reduced  to  this  state  by 
mastication,  for  no  other  trace  of  them 
can  be  discovered.  Within  the  pulp, 
which  is  honeycombed  with  holes,  are 
found  the  eggs  and  newly  hatched 
young;  these  latter  in  their  early  stages 
being  quite  white  and  soft. 

Though  the  wee-wees  live  chiefly  on 
leaves,  they  do  not  altogether  eschew 
“flesh  food,”  as  the  vegetarians  call  it; 
for  I once  found  a small  tree-frog  in 
one  of  their  nests,  with  most  of  one 
hind  leg  eaten  away.  They  have  also 
a great  liking  for  maize,  when  it  is 
ready  shelled  for  them,  and  will  carry 
off  the  corns  with  great  ease,  holding 
them  over  their  heads  in  the  same  fash- 
ion as  they  do  the  leaves.  What  they 
do  with  it  when  they  have  got  it  home 
I am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  most 
probably  they  eat  it  at  once,  as  no  trace 
of  it  was  found  in  their  nests,  though 
they  managed  to  rob  me  of  a consider- 
able quantity.  I well  remember  my 
surprise  the  first  time  I became  aware 
of  this  taste  of  theirs.  Sitting  one 
night  in  my  hut,  I happened  to  glance 
at  the  corn-barrel,  and  beheld  streams 
of  corn,  as  it  were,  slowly  running 
down  the  outside.  Inspection  showed 
that  the  wee-wees  had  smelt  out  my 
store,  and  were  swarming  in  the  barrel. 
They  were  quickly  singed  out  with 
burning  pieces  of  paper;  but  the  barrel 
thenceforward  had  to  be  secured  by 
some  sacking  tied  tightly  over  the  top, 
until  the  nest  was  destroyed.  Night 


after  night  they  would  return  to  the 
barrel,  but  finding  there  was  no  getting 
at  the  corn,  speedily  departed. 

The  bull-frogs  are  great  devourers  of 
these  or  any  other  ants  large  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  their  notice.  When  we 
were  digging  out  the  first  nest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wet  season,  when  the 
frogs  emerged  from  the  damp  mud  in 
which  they  spend  the  time  of  drought, 
they  would  sit  round  the  excavation  at 
dusk,  in  considerable  numbers,  picking 
up  with  wonderful  quickness  the 
drivers,  as  they  ran  about  in  angry 
wonder  at  the  destruction  of  their 
homes.  Quick  as  they  were,  the  big 
ants  would,  every  now  and  then,  give 
the  frogs  a sharp  nip  on  the  passage 
down  their  throats,  and  it  was  most 
comical  to  see  the  fat,  unwieldy  things 
jump  all-fours  off  the  ground,  and  kick 
out  their  hind  legs  in  a very  ecstasy  of 
pain.  It  behooved  us  who  dug  to 
guard  ourselves  as  best  we  could 
against  the  bites  of  the  enemy.  Of 
course,  one  tied  one’s  socks  over  one’s 
trousers,  and  paused  every  now  and 
then  to  brush  off  the  intrepid  foes,  who 
gallantly  swarmed  up  one’s  nether  gar- 
ments to  the  assault.  Occasionally  an 
ant  would  get  within  the  fortifications, 
despite  of  every  precaution,  and,  doub- 
ling up  himself,  drive  his  nippers  deep 
into  a tender  spot,  with  the  result  that 
the  victim  jumped  almost  as  vigorously 
as  the  bull-frog.  The  result  of  my  dig- 
ging was  the  same  in  both  cases:  when 
about  three-parts  of  the  nest  was  dug 
out,  the  ants  that  remained  alive  sud- 
denly decamped  one  night,  and  were 
seen  no  more.  I suppose  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no 
good  to  fight  against  the  fates.  Any- 
how, I was  left  to  cultivate  my  garden 
in  peace. 

E.  W.  Williams. 


The  Higher  Criticism. — The  attacks 
recently  made  on  the  “higher  critics”  by 
Professors  Sayce  and  Hommel  have  cer- 
tainly not  resulted  in  an  abatement  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  assaulted.  The 
“Polychrome  Bible”  is,  as  the  public  is 


aware,  progressing  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  the  second  volume  of  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Addis’s  “Documents  of  the 
Hexateuch”  is  now  also  announced  by 
Mr.  Nutt  as  being  in  active  preparation. 
— Literature. 
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HYMN— IN  THE  TIME  OF  WAR  AND 
TUMULTS. 

O Lord  Almighty,  Thou  whose  hands 
Despair  and  victory  give; 

In  whom,  though  tyrants  tread  their 
lands, 

The  souls  of  nations  live; 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  Thy  face  away 
From  those  who  work  Thy  will, 

But  send  Thy  peace  on  hearts  that  pray, 
And  guard  Thy  people  still. 

Remember  not  the  days  of  shame, 

The  hands  with  rapine  dyed, 

The  wavering  will,  the  baser  aim, 

The  brute  material  pride: 

Remember,  Lord,  the  years  of  faith, 

The  spirits  humbly  brave, 

The  strength  that  died  defying  death, 
The  love  that  loved  the  slave; 

The  race  that  strove  to  rule  Thine  earth 
With  equal  laws  unbought; 

Who  bore  for  Truth  the  pangs  of  birth, 
And  brake  the  bonds  of  Thought. 

Remember  how,  since  time  began, 

Thy  dark  eternal  mind 
Through  lives  of  men  that  fear  not  man 
Is  light  for  all  mankind. 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  Thy  face  away 
From  those  who  work  Thy  will, 

But  send  Thy  strength  on  hearts  that 
pray 

For  strength  to  serve  Thee  still. 
LoDgman’s  Magazine.  Henry  NewbOLT. 


MY  LOVER. 

“I  love  you  all  the  world,  I do;” 

So  says  my  lover  bold, 

My  lover  who  is  scarcely  two, 
Though  I am  ages  old. 

“I  love  you  all  the  world,  I do,” 

He  says  with  close  embrace, 

And  eyes  of  soft,  unshadowed  blue, 
Upraised  to  read  my  face. 

“I  love  you  all  the  world,  I do;” 

Go  out  in  after  life 
With  just  these  simple  words  to  woo 
A woman  for  your  wife. 


“I  love  you  all  the  world,  I do;” 

Go  out  with  eyes  like  these, 

And  she  that  turns  in  scorn  from  you, 
Oh!  she’ll  be  hard  to  please. 
Chambers’s  Journal.  M.  G.  W.  P. 


PERSIAN  LOVE  SONG. 

As  a cloud  to  the  wind  I am  docile  to 
thee; 

As  a rose  to  the  nightingale  sweet  would 
I be, 

And  deep  in  thy  thought  as  a pearl  in  the 
sea. 

Thou  art  gone — falls  the  dark!  Thou 
art  here — breaks  the  morn! 

Our  sunlight  without  thee  seems  bril- 
liance forlorn; 

And  this  world’s  a dead  king,  of  all  roy- 
alty shorn. 

What  is  love  but  a bird  that  would  touch 
the  blue  sky? 

What  is  love  but  a viol-string  pitched  far 
too  high? 

What  is  love  but  the  heart’s  unappeas- 
able cry? 

I wait  thee,  heart’s  dearest — let  life  be 
the  grove 

Where  I long  for  and  meet  thee,  and 
walk  with  my  love — 

The  green  lawns  for  carpet,  the  white 
stars  above ! 

Speaker.  BLANCHE  LlNDSAY’. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  OLD. 

Not  as  ours  the  books  of  old — 

Things  that  steam  can  stamp  and  fold; 
Not  as  ours  the  books  of  yore — 

Rows  of  type,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  a book  was  still  a Book, 

Where  a wistful  man  might  look, 
Finding  something  through  the  whole, 
Beating — like  a human  soul. 

In  that  growth  of  day  by  day, 

WThen  to  labor  was  to  pray, 

Surely  something  vital  passed 
To  the  patient  page  at  last; 

Something  that  one  still  perceives 
Vaguely  present  in  the  leaves; 
Something  from  the  worker  lent; 
Something  mute — but  eloquent! 

Austin  Dobson. 
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JOHN  SPLENDID.1 

THE  TALE  OF  A POOR  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE 
LITTLE  WARS  OF  LORN. 

BY  NEIL  MUNEO. 

Chapter  I. 


me  or  mine,  they  can  never  deny  but  I 
had  the  right  fond  heart  for  my  own 
country-side,  and  I have  fought  men  for 
speaking  of  its  pride  and  poverty— their 
ignorance,  their  foil v!— for  what  rim 


j.  had  planned  the  style  of  my  home-  and  my  Ferrara  sword  rolled  in  my 
coming.  Master  Webster,  in  the  Hu-  plaid  as  a pillow  for  my  head,  fancy- 
manities,  droning  away  like  a Boreraig  ing  myself-all  those  long  wars  over 
bagpipe,  would  be  sending  my  mind  march,  siege  and  sack-riding  on  a 
back  to  bhira  Glen,  its  braes  and  cor-  good  horse  down  the  pass  of  Aora  and 
nes  and  singing  waters,  and  Ben  through  the  arches  into  the  old  town. 
Bhuidhe  over  all,  and  with  my  chin  on  Then,  it  was  not  the  fishermen  or  the 
a hand  I would  ponder  on  how  I should  old  women  I thought  of,  but  the  girls, 
go  home  again  when  this  weary  and  the  winking  stars  above  me  were 
scholarship  was  over.  I had  always  a their  eyes,  glinting  merrily  and 
ready  fancy  and  some  of  the  natural  kindly  on  a stout  young  gentleman  sol- 
\anity  of  youth,  so  I could  see  myself  dier  with  jack  and  morion,  sword  at 
landing  off  the  lugger  at  the  quay  of  haunch,  spur  at  heel,  and  a name  for 
Inneraora  town,  three  inches  more  of  a bravado  never  a home-abiding  laird  in 
man  than  when  I left  with  a firkin  of  our  parish  had,  burgh  or  landward.  I 
heiring  and  a few  bolls  of  meal  for  would  sit  on  my  horse  so,  the  chest 
my  winter’s  provand;  thicker  too  at  the  well  out,  the  back  curved,  the  knees 
chest,  and  with  a jacket  of  London  straight,  one  gauntlet  off  to  let  my 
gieen  cloth  with  brass  buttons.  Would  white  hand  wave  a salute  when  needed, 
the  fishermen  about  the  quay-head  not  and  none  of  all  the  pretty  ones  would 
lean  over  the  gun’les  of  their  skiffs  and  be  able  to  say  Elrigmore  thought 
say,  “There  goes  young  Elrigmore  another  one  the  sweetest.  Oh!  I tell 
from  Colleging,  well-knit  in  troth,  and  you  we  learnt  many  arts  in  the  Low- 
a pretty  lad!”  I could  hear  (all  in  my  land  wars,  more  than  they  teach 
day-dream  in  yon  place  of  dingy  Master  of  Art  in  the  old  biggin’  in  the 
benches)  the  old  women  about  the  well  Hie  Street  of  Glascow. 
at  the  town  Cross  say,  “Oh  laochain!  One  day,  at  a place  called  Nordlingen 
thou  art  come  back  from  the  Galldach,  near  the  Mid  Franken,  binding  a 
and  Glascow  College;  what  a thousand  wound  Gavin  got  in  the  sword-arm,  I 
curious  things  thou  must  know,  and  said,  “What’s  your  wish  at  this  mo- 

what  wisdom  thou  must  have,  but  ment,  cousin?” 

never  a change  on  thy  affability  to  the  He  looked  at  me  with  a melting  eye, 

old  and  to  the  poor!”  But  it  was  not  and  the  flush  hove  to  his  face, 

till  I had  run  away  from  Glascow  Col-  “’Fore  God,  Colin,”  said  he,  “I  would 
icge,  and  shut  the  boards  for  good  and  give  my  twelve  months’  wage  to  stand 
all,  as  I thought,  on  my  humane  letters  below  the  lintel  of  my  mother’s  door 
and  history,  and  gone  with  cousin  and  hear  her  say  ‘Darling  scamp!’  ” 
Gavin  to  the  German  wars  in  Mackay’s  “If  you  had  your  wish,  Gavin,  when 
orps  of  true  Highlanders,  that  I added  and  how  would  you  go  into  Inneraora 
a manlier  thought  to  my  thinking  of  town  after  those  weary  years  away?” 
the  day  when  I should  come  home  to  my  “Man,  I’ve  made  that  up  long  syne,” 
native  place.  I’ve  seen  me  in  the  camp  said  he,  and  the  tear  was  at  his  cheek, 
at  night,  dog-weary  after  stoury  march  “Let  me  go  into  it  cannily  at  night-fall 
ing  on  their  cursed  foreign  roads,  keep-  from  the  Cromalt  end,  when  the  boys 
ing  ray  eyes  open  and  the  sleep  at  an  and  girls  were  dancing  on  the  green  to 
arm  s length,  that  I might  think  of  the  pipes  at  the  end  of  a harvest-day. 
Shira  Glen.  Whatever  they  may  say  of  Them  in  a reel,  with  none  of  the  abul 
1 Copyright,  1897-1898  by  Neil  Munro.  ziements  of  war  about  me,  but  a plain. 
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civil  lad  like  the  rest,  I would  join  in 
the  strathspey  and  kiss  two  or  three  of 
the  girls  ere  ever  they  jaloused  a 
stranger  was  among  them.” 

Poor  Gavin,  good  Gavin!  he  came 
home  no  way  at  all  to  his  mother  and 
his  mountains;  but  here  was  I,  with 
some  of  his  wish  for  my  fortune,  riding 
cannily  into  Inneraora  town  in  the 
dark. 

It  is  wonderful  how  travel,  even  in  a 
marching  company  of  cavaliers  of  for- 
tune, gives  scope  to  the  mind.  When  I 
set  foot,  twelve  years  before  this  night 
1 speak  of,  on  the  gabert  that  carried 
mo  down  to  Dunbarton  on  my  way  to 
t'he  Humanities  classes,  I could  have 
sworn  I was  leaving  a burgh  most 
large  and  wonderful.  The  town  houses 
of  Stonefield,  Graignish,  Craignure, 
Asknish,  and  the  other  cadets  of  Clan 
Campbell,  had  such  a strong  and  genteel 
look;  the  windows,  all  but  a very  few, 
had  glass  in  every  lozen,  every  shutter 
had  a hole  to  let  in  the  morning  light, 
and  each  door  had  its  little  ford  of 
stones  running  across  the  gutter  that 
sped  down  the  street,  smelling  fishily  a 
bit,  on  its  way  to  the  shore.  For  me, 
in  those  days,  each  close  that  pierced 
the  tall  lands  was  as  wide  and  high  as 
a mountain  eas,  the  street  itself  seemed 
broad  and  substantial,  crowded  with 
people  worth  kenning  for  their  graces 
and  the  many  things  they  knew. 

I came  home  now  on  this  night  of 
nights  with  Munchen  and  Augsburg, 
and  the  fine  cities  of  all  the  France,  in 
my  mind,  and  I tell  you  I could  think 
shame  of  this  mean  rickle  of  stones  I 
had  thought  a town,  were  it  not  for  the 
good  hearts  and  kind  I knew  were 
under  every  roof.  The  broad  street 
crowded  with  people,  did  I say?  A 
little  lane  rather;  and  Elrigmore,  with 
schooling  and  the  wisdom  of  travel,  felt 
he  could  see  into  the  heart’s  core  of  the 
cunningest  merchant  in  the  place. 

But  anyway,  here  I was,  riding  into 
town  from  the  Cromalt  end  on  a night 
in  autumn.  It  was  after  ten — between 
the  twenty  and  half-past  by  my  Paris 
watch — when  I got  the  length  of  the 
Creags,  and  I knew  that  there  was 
nothing  but  a sleeping  town  before  me, 


for  our  folks  were  always  early  bed- 
ders  when  the  fishing  season  was  on. 
The  night  hung  thick  with  stars,  but 
there  was  no  moon;  a stiff  wind  from 
the  east  prinked  at  my  right  ear  and 
cooled  my  horse’s  skin,  as  he  slowed 
down  after  a canter  of  a mile  or  two 
on  this  side  of  Pennymore.  Out  on  the 
loch  I could  see  the  lights  of  a few 
herring-boats  lift  and  fall  at  the  end  of 
their  trail  of  nets. 

‘ ‘Too  few  of  you  there  for  the  town  to 
be  busy  and  cheerful,”  said  I to  my- 
self; “no  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  boats 
are  down  at  Otter,  damming  the  fish, 
in  the  narrow  gut,  and  keeping  them 
from  searching  up  to  our  own  good 
townsmen.” 

I pressed  my  brute  to  a trot,  and 
turned  round  into  the  nether  part  of 
the  town.  It  was  what  I expected— the 
place  was  dark,  black  out.  The  people 
were  sleeping;  the  salt  air  of  LochFinne 
went  sighing  through  the  place  in  a 
way  that  made  me  dowie  for  old  days. 
We  went  over  the  causeway-stones 
with  a clatter  that  might  have  wakened 
the  dead,  but  no  one  put  a head  our, 
and  I thought  of  the  notion  of  a cheery 
home-coming  poor  Gavin  had— my  dear 
cousin,  stroked  out  and  cold  under  for- 
eign clods  at  Velshiem,  two  leagues  be- 
low the  field  of  Worms  of  Hessen,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  Low  Ger- 
manie. 

It’s  a curious  business,  this  riding  into 
a town  in  the  dark  waste  of  night; 
curious  even  in  a strange  town  when 
all  are  the  same  for  you  that  sleep  be- 
hind those  shutters  and  those  doors, 
but  doubly  curious  when  you  know  that 
behind  the  dark  fronts  are  lying  folks 
that  you  know  well,  that  have  been 
thinking,  and  drinking,  and  thriving 
when  you  were  far  away.  As  I went 
clattering  slowly  by,  I would  say  at  one 
house-front,  “Yonder’s  my  old  com- 
rade, Tearlach,  that  taught  me  my  one 
tune  on  the  pipe-chanter;  is  his  beard 
grown  yet,  I wonder?”  At  another, 
“There  is  the  garret  window  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  daughter — does  she  sing 
so  sweetly  nowadays  in  the  old 
kirk?” 

In  the  dead  middle  of  the  street  I 
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pulled  my  horse  up,  just  to  study  the  mixed  with  the  sough  of  it  I could  at 
full  quietness  of  the  hour.  Leaning  last  hear  the  clink  of  chains, 
over,  I put  a hand  on  his  nostrils  and  “What  in  God’s  name  have  I here?” 
whispered  in  his  ear  for  a silence,  as  said  I to  myself,  turning  round  Islay 
we  do  abroad  in  ambuscade.  Town  Campbell’s  corner,  and  yonder  was  my 
Inneraora  slept  sound,  sure  enough!  answer! 

All  to  hear  was  the  spilling  of  the  The  town  gibbets  were  throng  indeed! 
river  at  the  cascade  under  the  bridge  Twm  corpses  swung  in  the  wind,  like 
and  the  plopping  of  the  waves  against  net  bows  on  a drying-pole,  going  from 
the  wall  we  call  the  ramparts,  that  side  to  side,  making  a woeful  sough 
keeps  the  sea  from  thrashing  on  the  and  clink  of  chains,  and  the  dunt  I 
Tolbooth.  And  then  over  all  I could  had  heard  when  the  wind  dropped, 
hear  a most  strange  moaning  sound,  such  I grued  more  at  the  sound  of  the 

as  we  boys  used  to  make  with  a piece  soughing  than  at  the  sight  of  the 
of  lath  nicked  at  the  edges  and  swung  hanged  fellows,  for  I’ve  seen  the  Fell 
hurriedly  round  the  head  by  a string.  Sergeant  in  too  many  ugly  fashions  to 
It  was  made  by  the  wind,  I knew,  for  be  much  put  about  at  a hanging  match, 
it  came  loudest  in  the  gusty  bits  of  the  But  it  was  such  a poor  home-coming! 
night  and  from  the  east,  and  when  It  told  me  as  plain  as  could  be,  what  I 
there  was  a lull  I could  hear  it  soften  had  heard  rumors  of  in  the  low  country 
away  and  end  for  a second  or  two  with  riding  round  from  the  port  of  Leith, 
a dunt,  as  if  some  heavy,  soft  thing  that  the  land  was  uneasy,  and  that  pit 
struck  against  wood.  and  gallows  were  bye-ordinar  busy  at 

Whatever  it  was,  the  burghers  of  the  gates  of  our  castle.  When  I left 
Inneraora  paid  no  heed,  but  slept,  stark  for  my  last  session  at  Glascow  College, 
and  sound,  behind  their  steeked  shut-  the  countryside  was  quiet  as  a village 
ters  green,  never  a raider  nor  a reiver  in 

The  solemnity  of  the  place  that  I the  land,  and  so  poor  the  Doomster’s 
knew  so  much  better  in  a natural,  trade  (Black  George)  that  he  took  to 
lively  mood  annoyed  me,  and  I played  the  shoeing  of  horses, 
there  and  then  a prank  more  becoming  “There  must  be  something  wicked  in 
a boy  in  his  first  kilt  than  a gentleman  the  times,  and  cheatery  rampant  in- 
of  education  and  travel  and  some  re-  deed,”  I thought,  “when  the  common 
pute  for  sobriety.  I noticed  I was  op-  gibbet  of  Inneraora  has  a drunkard’s 
posite  the  house  of  a poor  old  woman  convoy  on  either  hand  to  prop  it  up.” 
they  called  Kate  Dubh,  whose  door  But  it  was  no  time  for  meditation, 
was  ever  the  target  in  my  young  days  Through  the  rags  of  plaiding  on  the 
for  every  lad  that  could  brag  a boot-  chains  went  the  wind  again  so  eerily 
toe,  and  I saw  that  the  shutter,  hanging  that  I bound  to  be  off,  and  I put  my 
ajee  on  one  hinge,  was  thrown  open  horse  to  it,  by  the  town-head  and  up 
against  the  harled  wall  of  the  house,  the  two  miles  to  Glen  Shira.  I was 
In  my  doublet-pocket  there  were  some  sore  and  galled  sitting  on  the  saddle; 
carabeen  bullets,  and  taking  one  out,  I my  weariness  hung  at  the  back  of  my 
let  bang  at  the  old  woman’s  little  legs  and  shoulders  like  an  ague,  and 
lozens.  There  was  a splinter  of  glass,  there  was  never  a man  in  this  world 
and  I waited  to  see  if  any  one  should  came  home  to  his  native  place  so  eager 
come  out  to  see  who  was  up  to  such  for  taking  supper  and  sleep  as  young 
damage.  My  trick  was  in  vain;  no  one  Elrigmore. 

came.  Old  Kate,  as  I found  next  day.  What  I expected  at  my  father’s  door 
was  dead  since  Martinmas,  and  her  1 am  not  going  to  set  down  here.  1 
house  was  empty.  went  from  it  a fool,  with  not  one  grace 

Still  the  moaning  sound  came  from  about  me  but  the  love  of  my  good 
the  town-head,  and  I went  slowly  rid-  mother,  and  the  punishment  I had  for 
ing  in  its  direction.  It  grew  clearer  my  hot  and  foolish  cantrip  was  many  a 
and  yet  uncannier  as  I sped  on,  and  wae  night  on  foreign  fields,  vexed  to 
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the  core  for  the  sore  heart  I had  left  at 
home. 

My  mind,  for  all  my  weariness,  was 
full  of  many  things,  and  shame  above 
all,  as  I made  for  my  father’s  house! 
The  horse  had  never  seen  Glen  Shira, 
but  it  smelt  the  comfort  of  the  stable 
and  whinnied  cheerfully  as  I pulled  up 
at  the  gate.  There  was  but  one  win- 
dow to  the  gable-end  of  Elrigmore,  and 
it  was  something  of  a surprise  to  me 
to  find  a light  in  it,  for  our  people  were 
not  overly  rich  in  these  days,  and 
candle  or  cruisie  was  wont  to  be  doused 
at  bedtime.  More  to  my  surprise  when, 
leading  my  horse  round  to  the  front, 
feeling  my  way  in  the  dark  by  memory, 
I found  the  oak  door  open  and  my 
father,  dressed,  standing  in  the  light 
of  it. 

A young  sgalag  came  running  to  the 
reins,  and  handing  them  to  him,  I 
stepped  into  the  light  of  the  door,  my 
bonnet  in  my  hand. 

“Step  in,  sir,  caird*  or  gentleman,” 
said  my  father — looking  more  bent  at 
the  shoulder  than  twelve  years  before. 

I went  under  the  door-lintel,  and 
stood  a little  abashed  before  him. 

“Colin!  Colin!”  he  cried  in  the  Gaelic. 
“Did  I not  ken  it  was  you?”  and  he 
put  his  two  hands  on  my  shoulders. 

“It  is  Colin  sure  enough,  father  dear,” 

I said,  slipping  readily  enough  into  the 
mother  tongue  they  did  their  best  to 
get  out  of  me  at  Glascow  College.  “Is 
he  welcome  in  this  door?”  and  the 
weariness  weighed  me  down  at  the  hip 
and  bowed  my  very  legs. 

He  gripped  me  tight  at  the  elbows, 
and  looked  me  hungrily  in  the  face. 

“If  you  had  a murdered  man’s  head 
in  your  oxter,  Colin,”  said  he,  “you 
were  still  my  son.  Colin,  Colin!  come 
ben  and  put  off  your  boots!” 

“Mother,”  I said,  but  he  broke  in  on 
my  question. 

“Come  in,  lad,  and  sit  down.  You 
are  back  from  the  brave  wars  you 
never  went  to  with  my  will,  and  you’ll 
find  stirring  times  here  at  your  own 
parish.  It’s  the  way  of  the  Sennachies’ 
stories.” 

“How  is  that,  sir?” 

“They  tell,  you  know,  that  people 


wander  far  on  the  going  foot  for  ad- 
venture, and  adventure  is  in  the  first 
turning  of  their  native  lane.” 

I was  putting  my  boots  off  before  a 
fire  of  hissing  logs  that  filled  the  big 
room  with  a fir-wood  smell  right 
homely  and  comforting  to  my  heart, 
and  my  father  was  doing  what  I 
should  have  known  was  my  mother’s 
office  if  weariness  had  not  left  me  in  a 
sort  of  stupor— he  was  laying  on  the 
Spanish  mahogany  board  with  carved 
legs  a stout  and  soldierly  supper  and  a 
tankard  of  the  red  Bordeaux  wine  the 
French  traffickers  bring  to  Loch  Finne 
to  trade  for  cured  herring.  He  would 
come  up  now  and  then  where  I sat 
fumbling  sleepily  at  my  belt,  and  put 
a hand  on  my  head— a curious,  unmanly 
sort  of  thing  I never  knew  my  father 
do  before — and  I felt  put-about  at  his 
petting,  which  would  have  been  more 
like  my  sister  if  ever  I had  had  the 
luck  to  have  one. 

“You  are  tired,  Colin,  ray  . J>oy.?.” .he 
said. 

“A  bit,  father,  a bit,”  I answered; 
“tough  roads  you  know.  I was  landed 
at  break  of  day  at  Skipness  and— Is 
mother ?” 

“Sit  in,  laochain!  Did  you  meet 
many  folks  on  the  road?” 

HNo,  sir;  a pestilent,  barren  journey 
as  ever  I trotted  on,  and  the  people 
seemingly  on  the  hill,  for  their  crops 
are  unco  late  in  the  field.” 

“Ay,  ay,  lad,  so  they  are,”  said  my 
father,  pulling  back  his  shoulders  a bit 
—a  fairly  straight,  wiry  old  man,  with 
a name  for  good  swordsmanship  in  his 
younger  days. 

I was  busy  at  a cold  partridge,  and 
hard  at  it,  when  I thought  again  how 
curious  it  was  that  my  father  should 
be  afoot  in  the  house  at  such  time  of 
night,  and  no  one  else  about,  he  so 
early  a bedder  for  ordinary,  and  never 
the  last  to  sneck  the  outer  door. 

“Did  you  expect  any  one,  father,”  I 
asked,  “that  you  should  be  waiting  up 
with  the  collation,  and  the  outer  door 
unsnecked?” 

“There  was  never  an  outer  door 
snecked  since  you  left,  Colin,”  said  he, 
turning  awkwardly  away  and  looking 
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hard  into  the  loof  of  his  hand  like  a 
wife  spacing-  fortunes— for  sheer  want, 
I could  see,  of  some  engament  for  his 
eyes.  “I  could  never  get  away  with 
the  notion  that  some  way  like  this  at 
night  would  ye  come  back  to  Elrig- 
more.” 

“Mother  would  miss  me?” 

“She  did,  Colin,  she  did;  I’m  not 
denying.” 

“She’ll  be  bedded  long  syne,  no 
doubt,  father?” 

My  father  looked  at  me  and  gulped 
at  the  throat. 

“Bedded  indeed,  poor  Colin,”  said  he, 
“this  very  day  in  the  clods  of  Kil- 
malieu!” 

And  that  was  my  melancholy  home- 
coming to  my  father’s  house  of  Elrig- 
more, in  the  parish  of  Glenaora,  in  the 
shire  of  Argile. 

Chapter  II. 

GILLESBEG  GEUAMACH. 

Every  land,  every  glen  or  town,  1 
make  no  doubt,  has  its  own  peculiar 
air  or  atmosphere,  that  one  familiar 
with  the  same  may  never  puzzle  about 
in  his  mind,  but  finds  come  over  him 
with  a waft  at  odd  moments  like  the 
scent  of  bog-myrtle  and  tansy  in  an 
old  clothes-press.  Our  own  air  in  Glen 
Shira  had  ever  been  very  genial  and 
encouraging  to  me.  Even  when  a 
young  lad,  coming  back  from  the  low 
country  or  the  scaling  of  school,  the 
cool,  fresh  breezes  of  the  morning  and 
the  riper  airs  of  the  late  afternoon 
went  to  my  head  like  a mild  white 
wine;  very  heartsome,  too,  rousing  the 
laggard  spirit  that  perhaps  made  me, 
before,  over-apt  to  sit  and  dream  of 
the  doing  of  grand  things  instead  of 
putting  out  a hand  to  do  them.  In 
j Glascow  the  one  thing  that  I had  to 
grumble  most  about  next  to  the  dreary 
i hours  of  schooling  was  the  clammy  airs 
I of  street  and  close;  in  Germanie  it  was 
I worse,  a moist,  weakening  windiness 
full  of  foreign  smells,  and  I’ve  seen  me 
that  I could  gayly  march  a handful  of 
leagues  to  get  a sniff  of  the  spirity  salt 
! sea.  Not  that  I was  one  who  craves 
for  wrack  and  bilge  at  my  nose  all  the 


time.  What  I think  best  is  a stance 
inland  from  the  salt  water,  where  the 
mountain  air,  brushing  over  gall  and 
heather,  takes  the  sting  from  the  sea 
air,  and  the  two  blended  give  a notion 
of  the  fine  variousness  of  life.  We 
had  a herdsman  once  in  Elrigmore 
who  could  tell  five  miles  up  the  glen 
when  the  tide  was  out  on  Loch  Finne. 
I was  never  so  keen-scented  as  that; 
but  when  I awakened  next  day  in  a 
camceiled  room  in  Elrigmore,  and  put 
my  head  out  at  the  window  to  look 
around,  I smelt  the  heather  for  a 
second  like  an  escapade  in  a dream. 

Down  to  Ealan  Eagal  I went  for  a 
plunge  in  the  linn  in  the  old  style,  and 
the  airs  of  Shira  Glen  hung  about  me 
like  friends  and  lovers,  so  well  ac- 
quaint and  jovial. 

Shira  Glen,  Shira  Glen!  if  I was  bard 
I’d  have  songs  to  sing  to  it,  and  all  I 
know  is  one  sculduddry  verse  on  a 
widow  that  dwelt  in  Maam ! There,  at 
the  foot  of  my  father’s  house,  were  the 
winding  river,  and  north  and  south  the 
brown  hills,  split  asunder  by  God’s 
goodness,  to  give  a sample  of  His 
bounty.  Maam,  Elrigmore  and  Elrig- 
beg,  Kilblaan  and  Ben  Bhuidhe— their 
steep  sides  hung  with  cattle,  and  be- 
low crowded  the  reeking  homes  of 
tacksman  and  cottar;  the  burns  poured 
hurriedly  to  the  flat  beneath  their  bor- 
ders of  hazel  and  ash;  to  the  south,  the 
fresh  water  we  call  Dubh  Loch,  flap- 
ping with  ducks  and  fringed  with  shel- 
isters  or  water-flags  and  bulrush,  and 
further  off  the  Cowal  hills;  to  the 
north,  the  wood  of  Drimlee  and  the 
wild  pass  the  red  Macgregors  some- 
times took  for  a back-road  to  our  cat- 
tle-folds in  cloud  of  night  and  dark- 
ness. Down  on  it  all  shone  the 
polished  and  hearty  sun;  birds  chirmed 
on  every  tree,  though  it  was  late  in  the 
year;  blackcock  whirred  across  the 
alders;  and  sturdy  heifers  bellowed 
tunefully,  knee-deep  at  the  ford. 

‘<Far  have  I wandered,”  thinks  I to 
myself,  “warring  other  folks’  wars  for 
the  humor  of  it  and  small  wages,  but 
here’s  the  one  place  I’ve  seen  yet  that 
was  worth  hacking  good  steel  for  in 
earnest!” 
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But  still  my  heart  was  sore  for 
mother,  and  sore,  too,  for  the  tale  of 
changed  times  in  Campbell  country  my 
father  told  me  over  a breakfast  of 
braddan  fresh  caught  in  a creel  from 
the  Garron  River,  oaten  bannock  and 
cream. 

After  breakfast  I got  me  into  my  kilt 
for  town.  There  are  many  costumes 
going  about  the  world,  but,  with  allow* 
ance  for  one  and  all,  I make  bold  to 
think  our  own  tartan  duds  the  gallant- 
est  of  them  all.  The  kilt  was  my  wear 
when  first  I went  to  Glascow  College, 
and  many  a St.  Mungo  keelie,  no  better 
than  myself  at  classes  or  at  English 
language,  made  fun  of  my  brown 
knees,  sometimes  not  to  the  advantage 
of  his  headpiece  when  it  came  to  argu- 
ment and  neifs  on  the  Fleshers’ 
Haugh.  Pulling  on  my  old  breacan 
this  morning  in  Elrigmore  was  like 
donning  a fairy  garb,  and  getting  back 
ten  years  of  youth.  We  have  a way  of 
belting  on  the  kilt  in  real  Argile  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else.  Ordinarily, 
our  lads  take  the  whole  web  of  tartan 
cloth,  of  twenty  ells  or  more,  and  coil 
it  once  round  their  middle,  there  belt- 
ing it,  and  bring  the  free  end  up  on  the 
shoulder  to  pin  with  a dealg— not  a bad 
fashion  for  display  and  long  marches 
and  for  sleeping  out  on  the  hill  with, 
but  sometimes  discommodious  for 
warm  weather.  It  was  our  plan  some- 
times to  make  what  we  called  a phila- 
beg,  or  little  kilt,  maybe  eight  yards 
long,  gathered  in  at  the  haunch  and 
hung  in  many  pleats  behind,  the  plain 
brat  part  in  front  decked  off  with  a 
leather  sporran,  tagged  with  thong 
points  tied  in  knots,  and  with  no  plaid 
on  the  shoulder.  I’ve  never  seen  a 
more  jaunty  and  suitable  garb  for 
campaigning,  better  by  far  for  short, 
sharp  tulzies  with  an  enemy  than  the 
philamore  or  the  big  kilt  our  people 
sometimes  throw  off  them  in  a skir- 
mish, and  fight  (the  coarsest  of  them) 
in  their  gartered  hose  and  scrugged 
bonnets. 

With  my  kilt  and  the  memory  of  old 
times  about  me,  I went  walking  down 
to  Inneraora  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I was  prepared  for  change  from  the 


complaints  of  my  father,  but  never  for 
half  the  change  I found  in  the  burgh 
town  of  MacCailein  Mor.  In  my 
twelve  foreign  years  the  place  was 
swamped  by  incomers,  black,  unwel- 
come Covenanters  from  the  shires  of 
Air  and  Lanrick — Brices,  Yuilles, 
Rodgers  and  Richies— all  brought  up 
here  by  Gillesbeg  Gruamach,  Marquis 
of  Argile,  to  teach  his  clans  the  art  of 
peace  and  merchandise.  Half  the  folk 
I met  between  the  arches  and  the  Big 
Barns  were  strangers  that  seemingly 
never  had  tartan  on  their  hurdies,  but 
settled  down  with  a firm  foot  in  the 
place,  I could  see  by  the  bold  look  of 
them  as  I passed  on  the  plain-stanes 
of  the  street.  A queer  town  this  on  the 
edge  of  Eoch  Finne,  and  far  in  the 
Highlands!  There  were  shops  with 
Howland  stuffs  in  them,  and  over  the 
doors  signboards  telling  of  the  most 
curious  trades  for  a Campbell  burgh— 
horologers,  cordiners,  baxters  and 
suchlike  mechanics  that  I felt  sure 
poor  Donald  had  small  call  for.  They 
might  be  incomers,  but  they  were 
thirled  to  Gillesbeg  all  the  same,  as  I 
found  later  on. 

It  was  the  court  day,  and  his  lord- 
ship  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  two 
Strathlachlan  fellows,  who  had  been 
brawling  at  the  Cross  the  week  before 
and  came  to  knives,  more  in  a frolic 
than  in  hot  blood,  with  some  of  the 
town  lads.  With  two  or  three  old 
friends  I went  into  the  Tolbooth  to  see 
the  play— for  play  it  was,  I must  con- 
fess, in  town  Inneraora,  when  justice 
was  due  to  a mau  whose  name  by  ill- 
luck  was  not  Campbell,  or  whose  bon- 
net-badge was  not  the  myrtle  stem. 

The  Tolbooth  hall  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  a spacious  high-ceiled  room,  well 
lighted  from  the  bay-side.  It  was 
crowded  soon  after  we  got  in,  with 
Cowalside  fishermen  and  townpeople 
all  the  one  way  or  the  other,  for  or 
against  the  poor  lads  in  bilboes,  who 
sat,  simple-looking  enough,  between 
the  town  officers,  a pair  of  old  bodachs 
in  long  scarlet  coats  and  carrying 
tuaghs,  Dochaber  axes,  or  halberds  that 
never  smelt  blood  since  they  came 
from  the  smith. 
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It  was  the  first  time  ever  I saw 
Gillesbeg  Gruamach  sitting  on  the 
bench,  and  I was  startled  at  the  look 
of  the  man.  I’ve  seen  some  sour  dogs 
in  my  day— few  worse  than  Ruthven’s 
rittmasters  we  met  in  Swabia— but  I 
never  saw  a man  who,  at  the  first 
vizzy,  had  the  dour,  sour  countenance 
of  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argile  and 
Lord  of  Lochow.  Gruamach,  or  grim- 
faced, our  good  Gaels  called  him  in  a 
bye-name,  and  well  he  owned  it,  for 
over  necklace  or  gorget  I’ve  seldom 
seen  a sterner  jowl  or  a more  sinister 
eye.  And  yet,  to  be  fair  and  honest, 
this  was  but  the  notion  one  got  at  a 
first  glint;  in  a while  I thought  little 
was  amiss  with  his  looks  as  he  leaned 
on  the  table  and  cracked  in  a humor- 
some,  laughing  way  with  the  panelled 
jury. 

He  might  have  been  a plain  cottar  in 
Glen  Aora  side  rather  than  King  of  the 
Highlands,  for  all  the  airs  he  assumed, 
and  when  he  saw  me,  better  put-ou  in 
costume  than  my  neighbors  in  court, 
he  seemingly  asked  my  name  in  a 
whisper  from  the  clerk  beside  him,  and 
finding  who  I was,  cried  out  in  St.  Am 
drew’s  English:— 

“What!  Young  Elrigmore  back  to 
the  Glens!  I give  you  welcome,  sir,  to 
Bade  Inneraora!” 

I but  bowed,  and  in  a fashion 
saluted,  saying  nothing  in  answer,  for 
the  whole  company  glowered  at  me,  all 
except  the  home-bred  ones  who  had 
better  manners. 

The  two  MacLachlans  denied  in  the 
Gaelic  the  charge  the  sheriff  clerk  read 
to  them  in  a long  farrago  of  English 
with  more  foreign  words  to  it  than 
even  I learned  the  sense  of  in  college. 

His  lordship  paid  small  heed  to  the 
witnesses  who  came  forward  to  swear 
to  the  unruliness  of  the  Strathlachlan 
men,  and  the  jury  talked  heedlessly 
with  one  another  in  a fashion  scan- 
dalous to  see.  The  man  who  had  been 
stabbed — it  was  but  a jag  at  the  shoul- 
der, where  the  dirk  had  gone  through 
from  front  to  back  with  only  some  loss 
of  blood — was  averse  to  being  hard  on 
the  panels.  He  was  a jocular  fellow 
with  the  right  heart  for  a duello;  and 


in  his  nipped  burgh  Gaelic  he  made 
light  of  the  disturbance  and  his  injury. 

“Nothing  but  a bit  play,  my  jurymen 
— MacCailein — my  lordship — a bit  play. 
If  the  poor  lad  didn’t  happen  to  have 
his  dirk  out  and  I to  run  on  it,  nobody 
was  a bodle  the  worse.” 

“But  the  law,  man”— started  the 
clerk  to  say. 

“No  case  for  law  at  all,”  said  the  wit- 
ness. “It’s  an  honest  brawl  among 
friends,  and  I could  settle  the  account 
with  them  at  the  next  market-day, 
when  my  shoulder’s  mended.” 

“Better  if  you  would  settle  my  ac- 
count for  your  last  pair  of  brogues, 
Alasdair  M’lver,”  said  a black-avised 
juryman. 

“Whatfs  your  trade?”  asked  the  mar- 
quis of  the  witness. 

“I’m  at  the  Coillebhraid  silver  mines,” 
said  he.  “We  had  a little  too  much 
drink,  or  these  MacLachlan  gentlemen 
and  I had  never  come  to  variance.” 

The  marquis  gloomed  at  the  speaker 
and  brought  down  his  fist  with  a bang 
on  the  table  before  him. 

“Damn  those  silver  mines1!”  said  he; 
“they  breed  more  trouble  in  this  town 
of  mine  than  I’m  willing  to  thole.  If 
they  put  a penny  in  my  purse  it  might 
not  be  so  irksome,  but  they  plague  me 
sleeping  and  waking,  and  I’m  not  a 
plack  the  richer.  If  it  were  not  to  give 
my  poor  cousin,  John  Splendid,  a 
chance  of  a living  and  occupation  for 
his  wits,  I would  drown  them  out  with 
the  water  of  Cromalt  Burn.” 

The  witness  gave  a little  laugh,  and 
ducking  his  head  oddly  like  one  taking 
liberties  with  a master,  said,  “We’re 
a drouthy  set,  my  lord,  at  the  mines, 
and  I wouldn’t  be  saying  but  what  we 
might  drink  them  dry  again  of  a morn- 
ing, if  we  had  been  into  town  the  night 
before.” 

His  lordship  cut  short  his  sour  smile 
a*t  the  man’s  fancy,  and  bade  the  offi- 
cers on  with  the  case. 

“You  have  heard  the  proof,”  he  said 
to  the  jury  when  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  charge  them.  “Are  they  guilty  or 
not?  If  the  question  was  put  to  me  I 
should  say  the  Laird  of  MacLachlan, 
arrant  Papist!  should  keep  his  men  at 
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home  to  Mass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
loch  instead  of  loosing  them  on  honest, 
or  middling  honest,  Campbells;  for  the 
strict  virtue  of  these  Coillebhraid 
miners  is  what  I am  not  going  to  guar- 
antee.” 

Of  course  the  fellows  were  found 
guilty — one  of  stabbing,  the  other  of 
art  and  part — for  MacLachlan  was  no 
friend  of  MacCailein  Mor,  and  as  little 
friend  to  the  merchant  burghers  of  In- 
neraora, for  he  had  the  poor  taste  to 
buy  his  shop  provand  from  the  Lamont 
towns  of  Low  Cowal. 

“A  more  unfriendly  man  to  the  Laird 
of  MacLachlan  might  be  for  hanging 
you  on  the  gibbet  at  the  town-head,” 
said  his  lordship  to  the  prisoners, 
spraying  ink-sand  idly  on  the  clean 
page  of  a statute-book  as  he  spoke;  “but 
our  three  trees  upbye  are  leased  just 
now  to  other  tenants— Badenoch  hawks 
a trifle  worse  than  yourselves,  and 
more  deserving.” 

The  men  looked  stupidly  about  then, 
knowing  not  one  word  of  his  lordship’s 
English,  and  he  was  always  a man  who 
disdained  to  converse  much  in  Erse. 
He  looked  a little  cruelly  at  them  and 
went  on. 

“Perhaps  clipping  your  lugs  might  be 
the  bonniest  way  of  showing  you  what 
we  think  of  such  on-goings  in  honest 
Inneraora;  or  getting  the  Doomster  to 
bastinado  you  up  and  down  the  street. 
But  we’ll  try  what  a fortnight  in  the 
Tolbooth  may  do  to  amend  your  visit- 
ing manners.  Take  them  away,  offi- 
cers.” 

“Abairihh  moran  taing— say  ‘many 
thanks’  to  his  lordship,”  whispered  one 
of  the  red-coat  halberdiers  in  the  ear  of 
the  bigger  of  the  two  prisoners.  I 
could  hear  the  command  distinctly 
where  I sat,  well  back  in  the  court, 
and  so  no  doubt  could  Gillesbeg  Grua- 
mach,  but  he  was  used  to  such  obse- 
quious foolishness  and  he  made  no  dis- 
sent or  comment. 

“Taing!  taing r said  one,  spokesman 
of  the  two  MacLachlans,  in  his  hurried 
Cowal  Gaelic,  and  his  neighbor,  echo- 
ing him  word  for  word  in  the  comic 
fashion  they  have  in  these  parts: 

‘ 'Taing!  taing!  I never  touted  to  the 


horseman  that  rode  over  me  yet,  and  I 
would  be  ill-advised  to  start  with  the 
Gruamach  one!” 

The  man’s  face  flushed  up  as  he 
spoke.  It’s  a thing  I’ve  noticed  about 
our  poor  Gaelic  men:  speaking  before 
them  in  English  or  Scotch,  their  hollow 
look  and  aloofness  would  give  one  the 
notion  that  they  lacked  sense  and 
sparkle;  take  the  muddiest-looking 
among  them  and  challenge  him  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  you’ll  find  his  face 
fill  with  wit  and  understanding. 

I was  preparing  to  leave  the  court- 
room, having  many  people  to  call  on 
in  Inneraora,  and  had  turned  with  my 
two  friends  to  the  door,  when  a fellow 
brushed  in  past  us— a Highlander,  I 
could  see,  but  in  trews — and  he  made 
to  go  forward  into  the  body  of  the 
court,  as  if  to  speak  to  his  lordship, 
now  leaning  forward  in  a cheerful  con- 
versation with  the  provost  of  the  burgh, 
a sonsy  gentleman  in  a peruke  and  fig- 
ured waistcoat. 

“Who  is  he,  this  bold  fellow?”  I 
asked  one  of  my  friends,  pausing  with 
a foot  on  the  door-step,  a little  sur- 
prised at  the  want  of  reverence  to  Mac- 
Cailein in  the  man’s  bearing. 

“Iain  Aluinn— John  Splendid,”  said 
my  friend.  We  were  talking  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  he  made  a jocular  remark 
there  is  no  English  for.  Then  he 
added,  “A  poor  cousin  of  the  marquis, 
a M’lver  Campbell  ( on  the  wrong  side), 
with  little  schooling,  but  some  wit  and 
gentlemanly  parts.  He  has  gone 
through  two  fortunes  in  black  cattle, 
fought  some  fighting  here  and  there, 
and  now  he  manages  the  silver-mines 
so  adroitly  that  Gillesbeg  Gruamach  is 
ever  on  the  brink  of  getting  a big  for- 
tune, but  never  done  launching  out  a 
little  one  instead  to  keep  the  place  go- 
ing. A decent  soul  that  Splendid! 
throughither  a bit,  and  better  at  prom- 
ise than  performance,  but  at  the  core 
as  good  at  gold,  and  a fellow  you 
never  weary  of  though  you  tramped 
with  him  in  a thousand  glens.  We  call 
him  Splendid,  not  for  his  looks,  but  for 
his  style.” 

The  object  of  my  friend’s  description 
was  speaking  into  the  ear  of  Mac- 
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Cailein  Mor  by  this  time,  and  the  mar- 
quis’s face  showed  his  tale  was  inter- 
esting, to  say  the  least  of  it. 

We  waited  no  more,  but  went  out 
into  the  street.  I was  barely  two  closes 
off  from  the  Tolbooth  when  a mes- 
senger came  running  after  me,  sent  by 
the  marquis,  who  asked  if  I would 
oblige  greatly  by  waiting  till  he  made 
up  on  me.  I went  back,  and  met  his 
lordship  with  his  kinsman  and  mine- 
manager  coming  out  of  the  court-room 
together  into  the  lobby  that  divided  the 
place  from  the  street. 

“Oh,  Elrigmore!”  said  the  * marquis, 
in  an  off-hand,  jovial  and  equal  way;  “I 
thought  you  would  like  to  meet  my 
cousin  here — M’lver  Campbell  of  the 
Barbreck;  something  of  a soldier  like 
yourself,  who  has  seen  service  in  Low- 
land wars.” 

“In  the  Scots  Brigade,  sir?”  I asked 
M’lver,  eyeing  him  with  greater  inter- 
est than  ever.  He  was  my  senior  by 
half-a-dozen  years  seemingly,  a neat, 
well-built  fellow,  clean-shaven,  a little 
over  the  middle  height,  carrying  a rat- 
tan in  his  hand,  though  he  had  a small 
sword  tucked  under  the  right  skirt  of 
his  coat. 

“With  Lumsden’s  regiment,”  he  said. 
“His  lordship  here  has  been  telling  me 
you  have  just  come  home  from  the 
field.” 

“But  last  night.  I took  the  liberty 
while  Inneraora  was  snoring.  You 
were  before  my  day  in  foreign  service, 
and  yet  I thought  I knew  by  repute 
every  Campbell  that  ever  fought  for 
the  hard-won  dollars  of  Gustavus  even 
before  my  day.  There  were  not  so 
many  of  them  from  the  West  Country.” 

“I  trailed  a pike  privately,”  laughed 
M’lver,  “and  for  the  honor  of  Clan 
Diarmaid  I took  the  name  Munro.  My 
cousin  here  cares  to  have  none  of  his 
immediate  relatives  make  a living  by 
steel  at  any  rank  less  than  a cornal’s, 
or  a major’s,  at  the  very  lowest. 
Frankfort  and  Landsberg  and  the 
stark  field  of  Leipzig  were  the  last  I 
saw  of  foreign  battles,  and  the  God’s 
truth  is  they  were  my  bellyful.  I like 
a bit  splore,  but  give  it  to  me  in  our 
old  style,  with  the  tartan  instead  of 


buff,  and  the  target  for  breast-plate 
and  taslets.  I came  home  sick  of 
wars.” 

“Our  friend  does  himself  injustice, 
my  dear  Elrigmore,”  said  Gillesbeg, 
smiling;  “he  came  home  against  his 
will,  I have  no  doubt,  and  I know  he 
brought  back  with  him  a musketoon 
bullet  in  the  hip,  that  couped  him  by 
the  heels  down  in  Glassary  for  six 
months.” 

“The  result,”  M’lver  hurried  to  ex- 
plain, but  putting  out  his  breast  with  a 
touch  of  vanity,  “of  a private  rencontre. 
an  affair  of  my  own  with  a Reay  gen- 
tleman, and  not  to  be  laid  to  my  credit 
as  part  of  the  war’s  scaith  at  all.” 

“You  conducted  your  duello  in  odd 
style  under  Lumsden,  surely,”  said  I, 
“if  you  fought  with  powder  and  ball 
instead  of  steel,  which  is  more  of  a 
Highlander’s  weapon  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  All  our  affairs  in  the  Reay 
battalion  were  with  claymore — some- 
times with  targe,  sometimes  wanting.” 

“This  was  a particular  business  of 
our  own,”  laughed  John  Splendid  (for 
so  I may  go  on  to  call  M’lver,  for  it 
was  the  name  he  got  oftenest  behind 
and  before  in  Argile).  “It  was  less  a 
trial  of  valor  than  a wager  about 
which  had  the  better  skill  with  the 
musket.  If  I got  the  bullet  in  my 
groin,  I at  least  showed  the  Mackay 
gentleman  in  question  that  an  Argile 
man  could  handle  arquebus  as  well  as 
arme  blanche,  as  we  said  in  the  France. 
I felled  my  man  at  thirty  paces,  with 
six  to  count  from  a rittmaster’s  signal. 
Blow,  present,  God  sain  Mackay’s  soul! 
But  I’m  not  given  to  braggadocio.” 

“Not  a bit,  cousin,”  said  the  marquis, 
looking  quizzingly  at  me. 

“I  could  not  make  such  good  play 
with  the  gun  against  a fort  gable  at 
so  many  feet,”  said  I. 

“You  could,  sir,  you  could,”  said 
John  Splendid  in  an  easy,  off-hand,  flat- 
tering way,  that  gave  me  at  the  start 
of  our  acquaintance  the  whole  key  to 
his  character.  “I’ve  little  doubt  you 
could  allow  me  half-a-dozen  paces  and 
come  closer  on  the  centre  of  the 
target.” 

By  this  time  we  were  walking  down 
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the  street,  the  marquis  betwixt  the 
pair  of  us  commoners,  and  I to  the  left 
side.  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders 
quickly  got  out  of  the  way  before  us 
and  gave  us  the  crown  of  the  cause- 
way. The  main  part  of  them  the  mar- 
quis never  let  his  eye  light  on;  he  kept 
his  nose  cocked  in  the  air  in  the  way 
I’ve  since  found  peculiar  to  his  family. 
It  was  odd  to  me,  that  had  in  wander- 
ings got  to  look  on  all  honest  men  as 
equal  (except  Camp-Master  Generals 
and  Pike  Colonels),  to  see  some  of  his 
lordship’s  poor  clansmen  cringing  be- 
fore him.  Here  indeed  was  the  leaven 
of  your  low-country  scum,  for  in  all 
the  broad  Highlands  wandering  before 
and  since  I never  saw  the  like!  “Blood 
of  my  blood,  brother  of  my  name!” 
says  our  good  Gaelic  old-word:  it  made 
no  insolents  in  camp  or  castle,  but  it 
kept  the  poorest  clansmen’s  head  up 
before  the  highest  chief.  But  there 
was,  even  in  Baile  Inneraora,  sinking 
in  the  servile  ways  of  the  incomer, 
something  too  of  honest  worship  in  the 
deportment  of  the  people.  It  was  sure 
enough  in  the  manner  of  an  old  woman 
with  a face  peat-tanned  to  crinkled 
leather  who  ran  out  of  the  Vennel  or 
lane,  and,  bending  to  the  marquis  his 
lace  wrist-bands,  kissed  them  as  I’ve 
seen  Papists  do  the  holy  duds  in 
Notre  Dame  and  Bruges  Kirk. 

This  display  before  me,  something 
of  a stranger,  a little  displeased  Gilles- 
beg  Gruamach.  “Tut,  tut!”  he  cried 
in  Gaelic  to  the  cailleach,  “thou  art  a 
foolish  old  woman!” 

“God  keep  thee,  MacCailein!”  said 
she;  “thy  daddy  put  his  hand  on  my 
head  like  a son  when  he  came  back 
from  his  banishment  in  Spain,  and  I 
keened  over  thy  mother  dear  when  she 
died.  The  hair  of  Peggy  Bheg’s  head 
is  thy  door-mat,  and  her  son’s  blood  is 
thy  will  for  a foot-bath.” 

“Savage  old  harridan!”  cried  the 
marquis,  jerking  away;  but  I could  see 
he  was  not  now  unpleased  altogether 
that  a man  new  from  the  wide  world 
and  its  ways  should  behold  how  much 
he  was  thought  of  by  his  people. 

He  put  his  hands  in  a friendly  way 
on  the  shoulders  of  us  on  either  hand 


of  him,  and  brought  us  up  a bit  round 
turn,  facing  him  at  a standstill  oppo- 
site the  door  of  the  English  kirk.  To 
this  day  I mind  well  the  rumor  of  the 
sea  that  came  round  the  corner.. 

“I  have  a very  particular  business 
with  both  you  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “My 

friend  here,  M’lver,  has  come  post- 
haste to1  tell  me  of  a rumor  that  a body 
of  Irish  banditti  under  Alasdair  Mac- 
Donald, the  MacColkitto  as  we  call 
him,  has  landed  somewhere  about  Kin- 
lochaline  or  Knoydart.  This  por- 
tends damnably,  if  I,  an  elder  ordained 
of  this  kirk,  may  say  so.  We  have 
enough  to  do  with  the  Athole  gentry 
and  others  nearer  home.  It  means  that 
I must  on  with  plate  and  falchion 
again,  and  out  on  the  weary  road  for 
war  I have  little  stomach  for,  to  tell 
the  truth.” 

“You’re  able  for  the  best  of  them, 
MacCailein,”  cried  John  Splendid,  in  a 
hot  admiration.  “For  a scholar  you 
have  as  good  judgment  on  the  field  and 
as  gallant  a seat  on  the  saddle  as  any 
man  ever  I saw  in  haberschone  and 
morion.  With  your  schooling,  I could 
go  round  the  world  conquering.” 

“Ah!  flatterer,  flatterer!  Ye  have  all 
the  guile  of  the  tongue  our  enemies 
give  Clan  Campbell  credit  for,  and 
that  I wish  I had  a little  more  of.  Still 
and  on,  it’s  no  time  for  fair  words. 
Look!  Elrigmore.  You’ll  have  heard 
of  our  kittle  state  in  this  shire  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  not  only  in  this 
shire,  but  all  over  the  West  Highlands. 
I give  you  my  word  I’m  no  sooner 
with  the  belt  off  me  and  my  chair 
pulled  into  my  desk  and  papers,  than 
its  some  one  beating  a point  of  war  or 
a piper  blowing  the  warning  under  my 
window.  To  look  at  my  history  for  the 
past  few  years,  any  one  might  think  I 
was  Dol’  Gorm  himself,  fight  and  plot, 
plot  and  fight!  How  can  I help  it— 
thrust  into  this  hornets’  nest  from  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  my  father  (bean- 
naclid  leis!)  took  me  out  warring 
against  the  islesmen,  and  I only  in  the 
humor  for  playing  at  shinty  or  fishing 
like  the  boys  on  the  moor-lochs  behind 
the  town.  I would  sooner  be  a cottar 
in  Auchnagoul  down  there,  with  por- 
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ridge  for  my  every  meal,  than  constable, 
chastiser,  what  not,  or  whatever  I am, 
of  all  these  vexed  Highlands.  Give  me 
my  book  in  my  closet,  or  at  worst  let 
me  do  my  country’s  work  in  a cour- 
tier’s way  with  brains,  and  I would 
ask  no  more.” 

“Except  Badenoch  and  Nether 
Lochaber— fat  land,  fine  land,  Mac- 
Cailein!”  said  John  Splendid,  laughing 
cunningly. 

The  marquis’s  face  flamed  up. 

“You’re  an  ass,  John,”  he  said;  “pick- 
ing up  the  countryside’s  gossip.  I have 
no  love  for  the  Athole  and  Great  Glen 
folks,  as  ye  ken;  but  I could  long  syne 
have  got  letters  of  fire  and  sword  that 
made  Badenoch  and  Nether  Lochaber 
mine  if  I had  the  notion.  Don’t  inter- 
rupt me  with  your  nonsense,  cousin; 
I'm  telling  Elrigmore  here,  for  he’s 
young  and  has  skill  of  civilized  war, 
that  there  may,  in  very  few  weeks,  be 
need  of  every  arm  in  the  parish  or 
shire  to  baulk  Colkitto.  The  Mac- 
Donald and  other  malignants  have 
been  robbing  high  and  low  from 
Lochow  to  Loch  Finne  this  while  back, 
I have  hanged  then  a score  a month  at 
the  town-head  there,  but  that’s  dealing 
with  small  affairs,  and  I’m  sore  mis- 
taken if  we  have  not  cruel  times  to 
come.” 

“Well,  sir,”  I said,  “what  can  I do?” 

The  marquis  bit  his  moustachio  and 
ran  a spur  on  the  ground  for  a little 
without  answering,  as  one  in  a quan- 
dary, and  then  he  said,  “You’re  no  vas- 
sal of  mine,  baron”  (as  if  he  were  half 
sorry  for  it),  “but  all  you  Glen  Shira 
folk  are  well  disposed  to  me  and  mine, 
and  have  good  cause,  though  that  Mac- 
Naughton  fellow’s  a Papisher.  What 
I had  in  my  mind  was  that  I might 
count  on  you  taking  a company  of  our 
fencible  men,  as  John  here  is  going 
to  do,  and  going  over-bye  to  Lorn  with 
me  to  cut  off  those  Irish  blackguards 
of  Alasdair  MacDonald’s  from  joining 
Montrose.” 

For  some  minutes  I stood  turning  the 
thing  over  in  my  mind,  being  by  na- 
ture slow  to  take  on  any  scheme  of 
high  emprise  without  some  scrupulous 
balancing  of  chances.  Half-way  up 


the  closes,  in  the  dusk,  and  in  their 
rooms,  well  back  from  the  windows,  or 
far  up  the  street,  all  aloof  from  His 
Majesty  MacCailein  Mor,  the  good  curi- 
ous people  of  Inneraora  watched  us. 
They  could  little  guess  the  pregnancy 
of  our  affairs.  For  me,  I thought  how 
wearily  I had  looked  for  some  rest 
from  wars,  at  home  in  Glen  Shira  after 
my  years  of  foreign  service:  now  that 
I was  here,  and  my  mother  no  more, 
my  old  father  needed  me  on  hill  and 
field;  Argile’s  quarrel  was  not  my  quar- 
rel until  Argile’s  enemies  were  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Bhuidhe,  or  coming  all 
boden  in  fier  of  war  up  the  pass  of 
Shira  Glen.  I liked  adventure,  and  a 
captaincy  was  a captaincy,  but 

“Is  it  boot  and  saddle  at  once,  my 
lord?”  I asked. 

“It  must  be  that  or  nothing.  When  a 
viper’s  head  is  coming  out  of  a hole, 
crunch  it  incontinent,  or  the  tail  may 
be  more  than  you  can  manage.” 

“Then,  my  lord,”  said  I,  “I  must  cry 
off.  On  this  jaunt  at  least.  It  would 
be  my  greatest  pleasure  to  go  with  you 
and  my  friend  M’lver,  not  to  mention 
all  the  good  fellows  I’m  bound  to  know 
in  rank  in  your  regiment,  but  for  my 
duty  to  my  father  and  one  or  two 
other  considerations  that  need  not  be 
named.  But— if  this  be  any  use — I give 
my  word  that  should  MacDonald  or 
any  other  force  come  this  side  the 
passes  at  Accurach  Hill,  or  anywhere 
east  Lochow,  my  time  and  steel  are 
yours.” 

MacCailein  Mor  looked  a bit  annoyed, 
and  led  us  at  a fast  pace  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  castle  that  stood,  high  towered 
and  embrasured  for  heavy  pieces,  stark 
and  steeve  above  town  Inneraora.  A 
most  curious,  dour  and  moody  man, 
with  a mind  roving  from  key  to  key. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  stop  and 
think  a little  without  a word,  then  on, 
and  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair  or 
fumble  nervously  at  his  leathern  but- 
tons, paying  small  heed  to  the  Splendid 
and  I,  who  convoyed  him,  so  we  got 
into  a crack  about  the  foreign  field  of 
war. 

“Quite  right,  Elrigmore.  quite  right,” 
as  last  cried  the  marquis,  pulling  up 
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short,  and  looked  me  plumb  in  the  eyes. 
“Bide  at  hame  while  bide  ye  may.  I 
would  never  go  on  this  affair  myself  if 
by  God’s  grace  I was  not  Marquis  of 
Argile  and  son  of  a house  with  many 
bitter  foes.  But,  hark  ye!  a black  day 
looms  for  these  our  home-lands  if  ever 
Montrose  and  those  Irish  dogs  get 
through  our  passes.  For  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  Saxon  I would  not  have 
the  bars  off  the  two  roads  of  Aecurach! 
And  I thank  you,  Elrigmore,  that  at 
the  worst  I can  count  on  your  service 
at  home.  We  may  need  good  men  here 
on  Loch  Finneside  as  well  as  further 
afield,  overrun  as  we  are  by  the  black- 
guardism of  the  North  and  the  Papist 
clans  around  us.  Come  in,  friends,  and 
have  your  meridian.  I have  a flagon  of 
French  brown  brandy  you  never  tasted 
the  equal  of  in  any  town  you  sacked  in 
all  Low  Germanie.” 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  DIFFERENTIA  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Among  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  Victorian  era,  few  are 
more  notable  than  that  in  the  attitude 
of  Christian  thought  towards  non- 
Christian  religions.  Sixty  years  ago 
the  difference  between  Christianity  and 
other  religions  was  generally  assumed 
to  be  simply  that  Christianity  was  true 
and  other  religions  false — without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  define  the 
teaching  which  showed  it  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  truth  which  the  others  had 
not;  that  Christianity  was  the  only  re- 
ligion revealed  by  God,  while  other  re- 
ligions were  imagined  by  man — without 
it  being  thought  necessary  to  show 
what  were  the  revelations  possessed  by 
it,  and  not  by  the  others,  which  showed 
it  to  be  divine.  If  great  truths  were  met 
with  in  other  religions,  they  were 
looked  on  as  evidences  of  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  Biblical  revelation:  the 
very  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  were  treated  as  reminis- 
cences of  the  Old  Testament  narratives, 


of  Christianity. 

Such  apologetics  are  impossible  now. 
The  mists  that  used  to  hang  over  the 
religions  of  the  world  have  lifted;  we 
have  seen  that  they  are  not  only  barren 
wastes  and  pestilent  swamps,  but  that 
in  them  there  are  airy  uplands  and 
lofty  mountains  which  rise  well 
towards  heaven.  Their  principal 
sacred  books  have  been  translated— 
books  whose  inspiration  is  believed  in 
by  those  who  accept  them  as  firmly  as 
that  of  the  Bible  is  believed  in  by 
Christians,  and  which  contain  many 
great  religious  and  moral  truths  that 
were  once  considered  the  exclusive 
teaching  of  Christianity.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  judge 
other  religions  by  the  gross  husks  of 
popular  cult  as  to  judge  Christianity  by 
its  worst  corruptions. 

As  a consequence,  doubt  is  being  felt 
by  many  as  to  whether  the  old  claim 
for  Christianity  can  be  maintained. 
Some  are  ready  to  say  with  the  late 
Mr.  Jowett  that  Christianity  is  coming 
to  be  but  one  of  many  religions. 
Others  would  give  it  superiority  only  in 
degree,  as  teaching  the  same  essential 
truths  as  other  religions,  but  with  a 
far  greater  fulness  and  purity.  While 
those  who  still  maintain  that  it  is  the 
only  faith  fitted  to  rule  and  elevate  the 
world  rest  their  convictions  on  instinct, 
rather  than  on  a clear  apprehension  of 
the  principles  which  give  it  this  dis- 
tinctive position. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  religion  suited  for 
all  the  world,  a knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  will  make  this  all 
the  more  apparent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  alone  is  possessed  of  truths  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  needful  to  make  a re- 
ligion suited  for  all  mankind.  And 
those  who  claim  this  place  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  refuse  to  give  it  a place 
merely  as  one  of  many  religions,  must 
examine  what  gives  it  this  pre-emi- 
nence— what  differentiates  it  from 
other  religions. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  deter- 
mine this  is  to  go  to  its  founder  and 
ask:  What  were  the  truths  which  Christ 
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presented  as  distinctive  of  His  faith? 
Here  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that 
He  never  had  to  do  with  any  religion 
but  that  of  the  Jews.  While  no  reli- 
gion has  done  more  to  overthrow  other 
religions  than  Christianity,  no  religious 
teacher  has  said  less  against  other  re- 
ligions that  Christ.  We  have  from 
Him  one  short  saying  condemning  the 
Gentiles’  aim  in  life,  but  not  one  reflect- 
ing on  the  gods  they  believed  in,  or  the 
worship  they  paid  them.  Was  not  this 
because  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil?  This,  we  shall  see  further  on,  is 
Christ’s  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
Gentile  religions  as  well  as  the  Jewish; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
gives  His  religion  its  unique  position  in 
the  world.  He  saw  that  the  nations 
were  seeking  after  God  in  ways  of 
their  own— often  terribly  dark  and 
fatal  ways— but  that  very  fact  was  an 
evidence  that  there  was  among  them  a 
craving  which  needed  to  be  satisfied. 
And,  conscious  that  He  alone  could 
satisfy  it,  He  did  not  denounce  the 
methods  by  which  it  had  expressed  it- 
self, but  left  it  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
the  response  which  He  supplied.  The 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  pagan  world  is 
a question  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
significance,  and  a glance  at  it  will  help 
us  better  to  appreciate  the  final  posi 
tion  which  He  took. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Gentiles 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord  is  the  only  one  which  reflects 
at  all  on  their  religious  character,  and 
it  is  merely  a short  parenthesis  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  “Be  not  there- 
fore anxious,  saying,  What  shall  we 
eat?  or,  What  shall  we  drink?  or, 
Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? 
(For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gen- 
tiles seek.)”  Our  Lord  here  looks  at 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Gentiles  as  being  to  make  earthly  wel- 
fare the  great  aim  of  life.  This  is  what 
would  have  most  impressed  Him  in  the 
opportunities  He  had  previously  had  of 
seeing  them— probably  in  some  of  the 
caravans  on  the  trade  routes  that 
passed  not  far  from  the  secluded  town 
of  Nazareth.  And  this  is  the  root  of 
idolatry.  When  Paul  warns  the  Corin- 
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thians  against  idolatry  by  the  example 
of  the  children  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  he 
says  not  a word  about  the  golden  calf, 
but  says:  “As  it  is  written,  The  people 
sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play.”  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
in  the  record  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
while  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  is 
always  motived  by  religion,  that  of  the 
Gentiles  is  motived  by  love  of  gain. 
Our  Lord,  then,  here  puts  the  distinc- 
tion between  His  teaching  and  that  of 
the  Gentiles  as  being  to  give  up  all  the 
powers  of  life  to  the  service  of  God  and 
to  trust  Him  for  what  was  needful,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  up  to  the  concerns 
of  this  life  and  trusting  God  for  noth- 
ing. But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
distinction  between  true  and  false 
schemes  of  life,  rather  than  between 
true  and  false  religions.  And  though 
the  practical  outcome  of  paganism 
might  be  to  beget  this,  it  had  entered 
into  Judaism  too,  and  was  threatening 
its  very  life.  Christ’s  hope  and  pur- 
pose at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  to 
lead  the  Jewish  people  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  true  ideal  by  seeking  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness, 
and  so  becoming  God’s  true  witness  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  his  first  rencontre  with  a Gentile 
showed  Him  that  there  was  more  hope 
of  this  being  attained  among  the  Gen- 
tiles than  among  the  Jews.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  centurion  who  asked 
Jesus  to  heal  his  servant,  and  added, 
“Lord,  I am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  roof;  but  only 
say  the  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed.”  This  came  to  Christ  as  a 
revelation.  The  first  time  He  came 
into  contact  with  a Gentile,  He  found 
in  him  what  He  had  been  looking  for 
in  Israel,  and  looking  for  in  vain. 
“Jesus  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed,  ‘Verily  I say  unto  you. 

I have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not 
in  Israel.’  ” It  opened  up  to  Him  a 
vision  of  where  the  great  triumphs  of 
His  faith  were  to  be  won:  of  the  Gen- 
tiles pressing  into  His  kingdom  and  the 
“sons  of  the  kingdom”  being  cast  out. 

That  vision  gave  point  to  His  appeals 
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to  His  own  countrymen.  “Woe  unto 
thee,  Chorazin!  woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saida!  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  re- 
pented long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.”  Here  we  have  the  plaint  of  a 
worker  who  felt  that  all  his  work  was 
lost  on  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
working,  and  that  there  were  other 
fields  where  he  knew  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful. The  natural  course  to  take  in 
such  circumstances  would  be  to  leave 
the  barren  field,  and  go  to  that  which 
promised  to  be  fruitful. 

And  when  we  read  shortly  after- 
wards that  He  left  Galilee  and  went 
into  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  we 
might  have  expected  that  He  was 
about  to  begin  to  work  among  a people 
who  would  welcome  Him.  And  He 
soon  got  a token  of  their  readiness  to 
do  so.  “A  Canaanitish  woman  came 
out  from  those  borders  and  cried,  say- 
ing, ‘Have  mercy  on  me,  O Lord,  thou 
son  of  David;  my  daughter  is  griev- 
ously vexed  with  a devil.’  ” Here  was 
the  cry  of  a heathen  longing  for  divine 
help;  and  if  Jesus  had  listened  to  her, 
it  might  have  opened  up  the  way  for 
all  the  people  of  that  region  to  flock  to 
Him.  He  was,  however,  silent  at  first; 
and  when  He  did  yield,  it  was  only  to 
the  persistence  of  her  entreaties,  show- 
ing that  He  made  her  an  exception. 
To  His  Disciples  He  revealed  the  limi- 
tation that  constrained  Him  so  to  act— 
“I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel”— a limitation  so 
mysterious,  looking  merely  at  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Jesus;  so>  signifi- 
cant, looking  at  the  whole  of  the  divine 
plan.  It  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss these  words  further  than  to  point 
out  how  they  show  Christ’s  purpose 
during  His  life  to  avoid  seeking  to 
affect  other  religions,  save  by  purifying 
and  elevating  that  of  Israel.  Not  till 
Israel  should  finally  reject  Him  would 
the  way  be  open  for  Him  to  deal 
directly  with  the  world  beyond. 

Once  again  we  read  of  His  coming 
into  contact  with  Gentiles,  and  that 
was  at  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  His 
passion.  Then  we  are  told  some 


Greeks  came  desiring  to  see  Him;  and 
when  this  was  reported  to  Him,  He 
said,  “The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of 
Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily, 
I say  unto  you,  except  a corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  earth  and  die  it  abideth 
by  itself;  but  if  it  die,  it  bearetli  much 
fruit.”  The  glorious  vision  which  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  had  opened  up 
to  Him  of  the  Gentiles  waiting  for 
Him,  the  restraint  which  the  prayer  of 
the  Canaanitish  woman  had  made  Him 
feel  in  all  its  pain,  both  find  expression 
in  these  words.  He  sees  anew  the  na- 
tions waiting  for  Him;  He  feels  the 
earthly  bonds  that  hinder  Him  from  re- 
sponding. But  He  sees  also  the  death 
which  will  snap  these  bonds  asunder, 
and  free  Him  to  carry  salvation  to  all 
the  world. 

And  so  it  was.  Israel  rejected  her 
Messiah,  and  crucified  Him.  Jesus 
died  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day 
rose  again.  At  last  He  stood  face  to 
face  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
free  from  all  that  had  hitherto  hindered 
Him  from  working  among  them. 

There  are  those  who  deny  any  his- 
torical value  to  the  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection.  I do  not  discuss  the 
question  with  them,  but  concede  to 
them  the  right  to  class  Christianity  as 
one  of  many  religions.  Not  only  so; 
they  are  also  without  any  warrant  for 
seeking  the  extension  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  only  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrec- 
tion that  we  find  the  warrant  for  so 
doing  in  the  command  to  make  disci- 
ples of  all  nations;  and  it  is  in  them, 
too,  that  those  who  feel  the  obligation 
to  obey  that  command  must  look  for 
what  specially  distinguishes  His  relig- 
ion from  the  religion  of  the  nations 
which  it  was  meant  to  supplant. 

The  first  note  of  the  new  commis- 
sion is  its  universality.  Instead  of  the 
old  limitation— “the  lost  sheep  of  the 
liouse  of  Israel” — we  have  the  world- 
wide sweep — “all  the  nations,”  “the 
whole  creation,”  “the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.”  Christianity,  then, 
claims  to  be  a universal  religion. 
We  cannot,  however,  rest  its  claim 
to  be  distinct  from  all  other  relig- 
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ions  on  this  alone.  Other  religions 
make  the  same  claim;  and  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  we  must  look  behind 
the  claim  to  what  substantiates  it  and 
fits  it  to  be  the  religion  of  all  the  earth. 

A second  note  in  the  new  commission 
is  its  definite  connection  with  Christ 
Himself.  “Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses,” 
said  Christ;  all  preaching  was  to  be  “in 
His  name.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  name 
and  person  of  Christ  that  formally  dif- 
ferentiates Christianity  from  other  re- 
ligions. But  this  throws  us  back  on 
another  question:  What  is  it  that  distin- 
guishes Christ  from  other  religious 
teachers  ?— from  Buddha,  from  Moham- 
med, and  others  who  have  given  their 
names  to  religious  systems?  What  is 
there  in  Him  that  makes  His  religion 
so  different  from  theirs  as  to  make  it 
the  one  religion  suited  for  all  mankind? 

Christ  has  given  a promise  such  as  no 
other  teacher  has  ever  given — the 
promise  of  power:  “Ye  shall  receive 
power  from  on  high.”  “Lo,  I am  with 
you  alway.”  But  here  again  we  are 
thrown  back  on  the  question,  What 
makes  this  possible?  Such  power,  if 
real,  must  be  the  manifestation  of  an 
eternal  power  behind  it,  the  recognition 
of  which  will  be  the  ultimate  distinc- 
tion between  Christianity  and  other 
religions  which  recognize  it  not.  Chris- 
tianity has  shown  wonderful  power  of 
expansion,  which  may  be  appealed  to 
as  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  But 
ether  religions  have  also  shown  won- 
derful expansive  power;  and  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  ask  is,  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  power  possessed 
by  Christianity  and  that  possessed  by 
other  religions? 

Turning  to  the  teaching  which  Christ 
commanded  to  be  given,  we  find  some 
general  instructions:  “Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I have 
commanded  you,”  “preach  the  Gospel.” 
These  throw  us  back  on  all  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  On  the 
full  significance  of  this  I will  speak 
subsequently.  Meanwhile,  I merely 
remark  that,  if  Christ’s  claim  for  His 
faith  to  be  spread  among  all  nations  be 
true,  it  must  not  only  contain  all  the 
great  truths  found  in  other  religions, 
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but  must  also  contain  truth  which  they 
have  failed  to  present,  and  which  is 
essential  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants 
of  man. 

And  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  after  the 
Resurrection  we  find  what  we  are  seek- 
ing for— two  sayings  which  gather  up 
the  great  principles  of  His  teaching 
and  define  it  from  all  others;  which 
lead  us  into  the  eternal  centre  of  all 
religion,  and  reveal  to  us  those  truths 
which  Christianity  alone  proclaims, 
and  apart  from  which  other  truths 
must  fail  of  their  religious  end.  The 
first  of  these  is  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19, 
“Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  second  is  in  Luke  xxiv. 
47,  “That  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name 
among  all  the  nations.”  The  former  of 
these  passages  declares  the  God  of 
Christianity;  the  latter  its  message  to 
the  world. 

ii. 

“The  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  is  the 
name  into  which  Christ  bade  His 
Disciples  baptize  the  nations;  it  is  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Christianity.  And 
it  presents  a conception  of  God  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  other  re- 
ligion; one  that  responds  with  complete 
fulness  to  the  aspirations  of  man’s 
heart  after  God.  We  shall  realize  this 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  formula 
which  is  now  becoming  fashionable  for 
summing  up  the  essentials  of  religion: 
“the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.”  Christianity 
teaches  not  only  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
but  also  the  Brotherhood  of  God  and 
the  Companionhood  of  God:  the  three- 
fold relation  of  God  to  man,  which 
fully  responds  to  man’s  religious  needs, 
the  absence  of  any  one  of  which  leaves 
a blank  that  craves  to  be  satisfied. 

The  conception  of  God  that  seems  to 
come  most  naturally  to  man  is  that  of 
a king.  It  was  the  conception  of  Israel 
before  Christ;  it  is  the  conception  of 
Islam  since  Christ.  Mohammedanism 
has  affirmed  with  great  intensity  the 
unity  and  personality  of  God;  but  it 
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repudiates  emphatically  the  divine 
Fatherhood.  “He  begetteth  not,  neither 
is  He  begotten,”  is  the  unbending 
formula  with  which  it  meets  the  Chris- 
tian claim  for  the  Sonship  of  J esus 
Christ.  Its  conception  is  that  of  an  ab- 
solute king,  who  rules  over  slaves  and 
who  has  no  community  of  interest  with 
them.  Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  the  radical  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism. 

We  do>  find  traces  of  this  conception 
in  some  ancient  faiths.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  it  was  the  oldest  conception  of 
God  in  some  of  the  old  religions  of  the 
world  which  are  now  dead,  but  whose 
records  are  still  preserved  to  us.  We 
have  the  witness  to  it  in  the  oldest 
name  given  to  God  in  the  Latin  and  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  Heaven-Father.  But  the 
traces  of  such  a faith  are  few,  and  it 
has  nowhere  been  stable.  By  the  time 
the  records  of  those  religions,  now  pre- 
served to  us,  were  corn  posed,  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  a Father  had  faded 
away.  Either,  as  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome,  He  had  come  to  be  looked  on 
only  as  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  the 
faith  had  sunk  to  a degraded  poly- 
theism; or,  as  in  India,  He  had  come  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  father  of  all  things, 
and  it  had  sunk  to  an  inane  pantheism 
— an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  faith 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  cannot  main- 
tain itself  among  large  numbers  of 
men  so  long  as  it  stands  alone.  In  so 
far  as  the  religions  of  India  and  of  the 
East  are  concerned,  they  differ  from 
Christianity  in  ignoring  not  only  the 
Fatherhood,  but  also  the  personality 
and  even  the  existence  of  a supreme 
God,  while  for  the  real  satisfaction  of 
their  religious  needs  they  turn  to  the 
worship  of  idols  and  devils. 

Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  has 
never  had  a stable  hold  on  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  man  except  in  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  first  clearly 
taught,  or  rather  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  His  teaching,  by  Jesus.  He  first 
showed  that  the  true  relation  of  the 
soul  to  God  is  that  of  a child  to  a. 
father,  with  the  fear  and  obedience, 
the  love  and  confidence,  which  that  im- 
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plies.  Since  He  appeared  this  concep- 
tion of  God  has  never  been  entirely 
lost.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  idea  of 
the  Kinghood  of  God  has  crushed  out 
the  sense  of  His  Fatherhood,  and 
brought  the  Christian  into  a bondage 
as  grievous  as  that  of  the  Jew.  But 
the  conception  revealed  by  Jesus  has 
always  re-asserted  itself,  and  is  at 
the  present  day  dominating  with 
greater  power  than  ever  the  religious 
thought  of  Christendom. 

And  what  has  given  faith  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  this  unfailing 
vitality  in  Christianity  is  that  it  is  indis- 
solubly linked  with  faith  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  God.  There  are  those  who 
reject  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  yet 
affirm  most  fervently  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  But  they  may  be  looked  on  as 
individual  cases;  their  successors  al- 
most inevitably  drift  off  towards  ra- 
tionalism or  pantheism.  It  is  only  in 
the  line  of  orthodox  Christianity  that 
faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  un- 
faltering, for  it  is  there,  too,  that  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  also  main- 
tained. And  this  means  faith  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  God.  The  formula 
which  Christ  gave  is  “the  Father  and 
the  Son,”  not  “the  Father  and  the 
Brother.”  The  former  describes  their 
relation  to  one  another;  the  latter  their 
relation  to  man.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  when  looked  at  by  itself, 
seems  a piece  of  profitless  metaphysics. 
When  looked  at  in  its  relation  to  hu- 
manity, it  becomes  a truth  of  the  deep- 
est practical  significance.  When  we 
hear  of  an  eternal  divine  Son,  we 
listen  to  it  as  an  abstract  truth  which 
concerns  us  not  at  all.  When  we  think 
of  Him  as  an  eternal  divine  Brother, 
the  heart  springs  to>  it  as  the  response 
to  a craving  which  it  profoundly  feels. 
The  conception  of  God  as  a Father 
alone  leaves  a blank  in  the  soul.  There 
are  some  things  for  which  a child,  or 
even  a man,  would  rather  go  to  his 
brother  than  to  his  father.  There  may 
be,  for  instance,  the  consciousness  of 
disobedience,  of  having  lost,  or  de- 
served to  lose,  his  father’s  favor. 
Then  the  help  and  mediation  of  a true 
brother  is  prized  and  looked  to.  And 
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this  is  supremely  the  case  in  relation 
to  the  Heavenly  Father.  It  avails 
nothing  to  say  that  that  only  shows 
the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  men— 
that  God  is  love,  waiting  to  welcome 
back  the  prodigal.  Men  are  blind  and 
ignorant.  Everywhere  they  have  felt 
the  need  of  mediation  with  God.  No 
one  can  have  mingled  much  with 
idolaters  without  having  noticed  this. 
Behind  all  the  idols  which  they  wor- 
ship they  have  the  conception  of  a 
supreme  God,  and  the  idols  are  so 
many  means  of  approaching  him. 
Their  idea  is  very  much  that  of  a ruler 
who  can  be  approached  only  by  paying 
court  to  the  officials  about  him.  Even 
Mohammedanism,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  religion  which  teaches  the  most 
direct  access  to  God,  is  in  some  coun- 
tries overrun  with  saint- worship;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Christianity 
when  it  has  lost  sight  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood.  True  Christianity  recog- 
nizes this  need  in  man,  but  teaches 
that  it  is  responded  to  in  God  Himself; 
that  the  divine  Son  is  for  us  the  divine 
Brother,  who  supplies  all  those  needs 
that  men  have  sought  in  vain  to  supply 
for  themselves. 

There  is  another  side  on  which  the 
craving  after  the  Brotherhood  of  God 
has  found  expression,  and  that  is  in 
seeking  help  for  what  is  beyond  man’s 
power  to  accomplish  alone.  We  see 
this  in  the  demigods  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  and  in  the  avatars 
of  Hinduism.  Each  of  these  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  to  earth  to  do  some 
great  work  that  needed  to  be  done- 
delivering  the  earth  from  monsters  that 
were  oppressing  it,  or  saving  it  from 
cataclysms  that  were  menacing  it. 
What  is  this  but  man  attributing  to  a 
brother-god  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  that  he  felt  to  be  beyond  himself? 
Whenever  man  looks  out  from  himself 
at  any  of  the  problems  of  the  universe, 
he  is  confronted  by  tasks  that  seem  be- 
yond him,  and  capable  of  being 
achieved  by  divine  power  alone.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  coming  to  realize  that 
many  things  which  he  once  entrusted  to 
supernatural  power  he  must  now  meet 
with  the  means  entrusted  to  him  by 
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God:  that  for  meeting  disease,  for  over- 
coming natural  difficulties,  for  all  that 
pertains  to  this  life,  he  must  look  to  his 
own  efforts,  and  look  to  God  only  for 
the  blessing  of  His  providence.  But 
there  remain  death  and  the  life  beyond, 
which  he  feels  himself  unable  to  meet, 
and  in  view  of  which  he  craves  the 
help  of  a power  beyond  his  own.  And 
to  this  craving  Christianity  responds 
by  pointing  him  to  the  Son  of  the 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  is  therefore  his 
divine  Brother,  and  who,  by  death  and 
resurrection,  has  shown  His  power  to 
do  a brother’s  part  in  the  word  to  come 
as  well  as  in  this  world. 

Here  we  may  answer  the  question 
suggested  some  pages  back:  What  is  it 
that  so  distinguishes  Christ  from  other 
religious  teachers  as  to  put  Him  in  a 
different  category?  And  we  see  that  it 
rests  on  the  conception  of  God  which 
He  presented.  In  bidding  His  Disci- 
ples baptize  the  nations  into  the  name 
of  the  Son  as  well  as  of  the  Father,  He 
gave  them  a view  of  God  which 
enabled  them  to  see  in  Himself  one 
truly  divine  as  well  as  truly  a brother 
man.  Other  religions  claim  to  have 
incarnations  as  objects  of  worship, 
though  they  are  at  best  more  like 
travesties  of  an  incarnation  than  any' 
thing  else;  but  none  of  these  incarna- 
tions founded  a religion.  Other  re- 
ligions have  their  founders;  but  no  one 
of  them  claims,  nor  is  it  claimed  for 
him,  that  he  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
Deity.  The  claim  of  Jesus  to  teach  a 
new  faith  as  the  Son  of  God  is  quite 
unique  among  founders  of  religion,  and 
puts  Him  in  a different  category  from 
them;  but  the  claim  is  grounded  in  the 
view  of  God  which  He  presents,  and 
which  makes  possible  the  divine 
Brotherhood. 

And  it  is  faith  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
God  which  has  begotten  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Logically,  no 
doubt,  it  follows  from  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  but  this  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult when  that  doctrine  has  stood  alone. 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a belief 
among  those  nations  that  seem  at  one 
time  to  have  had  faith  in  God  as  a 
Father.  It  is  a fruit  of  Christianity. 
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Christ  did  not  formally  teach  that  all 
men  are  brethren,  but  He  assumed  it  in 
His  teaching.  If  it  be  denied,  then  His 
teaching  is  meaningless;  and  wherever 
His  religion  has  spread,  this  great 
truth  has  come  to  be  recognized,  to  in- 
fluence society,  and  to  guide  legislation. 
It  has  even  maintained  its  ground 
where  the  truths  on  which  it  is 
founded  have  been  rejected.  And  I be- 
lieve it  is  not  so  much  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  as  the  Brotherhood  of  God 
which  has  led  to  this  result.  I question 
whether  even  the  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  His  Disciples — “Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven” — could  have  se- 
cured this  result,  had  it  not  been  for 
His  words,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.” 
The  fact  that  the  divine  Brother 
looks  on  all  men  as  brethren,  and  re- 
quires His  disciples  to  treat  them  as 
such,  forces  them  to  look  on  one 
another  as  such.  However  different 
from  us  may  be  their  tribe  and  tongue, 
however  low  and  degraded  may  be 
their  position,  if  they  come  within  the 
sweep  of  the  words  “these  my  breth- 
ren,” we  dare  not  exclude  them  from 
that  bond.  We  thus  reach  a basis  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  We  may  leave  the  various 
theories  regarding  the  origin  of  man  to 
be  debated  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
their  affecting  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand.  We  regard  all  men  as  brethren, 
because  they  are  included  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God.  It  is  the  Brotherhood 
of  God  which  secures  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  enables 
Christianity  to  affirm  this  truth  with  a 
power  that  no  other  religion  can. 

The  Companionhood  of  God  is  the 
best  word  I can  get  to  describe  the  re 
lation  of  God  to  man  described  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “A  Paraclete  (helper  or 
comforter)  who  shall  abide  with  you 
forever”  is  the  description  which  our 
Lord  gives  of  the  office  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  in  this  some- 
thing more  than  Fatherhood,  for  a 
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father  might  be  far  off  and  inaccessible 
to  us,  though  he  loved  us;  something 
more  than  Brotherhood,  for  a brother, 
.too,  might  be  out  of  our  reach,  though 
he  was  working  for  us.  It  brings  these 
two  relationships  into  actual  touch 
with  us.  Without  it  God  would  still 
be  an  incomplete  God,  one  who  must 
still  be  a stranger  to  us;  with  it  He  is 
brought  near,  and  can  be  conceived  of 
as  nearer  than  the  nearest  earthly 
friend. 

Though  none  of  the  world-religions 
have  this  conception  of  God  as  a Com- 
panion, though  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
marked  differences  between  them  and 
Christianity,  yet  they  have  sought, 
after  their  own  way,  to  meet  man’s 
craving  for  such  a God.  Men  have  al- 
ways desired  intercourse  with  a super- 
natural power;  not  merely  power  to 
pray  to  God  with  the  assurance  that 
He  hears,  but  communication  from 
Him  regarding  His  will  and  purposes. 
We  find  this  expressed  among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  in  the  various  oracles 
which  they  were  wont  to  consult.  We 
find  it  expressed  by  individuals  among 
them  who  had  risen  to  a high  sense  of 
spiritual  need— as  Socrates  among  the 
Greeks  and  Numa  Pompilius  among 
the  Romans — by  their  resorting  to  the 
supernatural  guidance  which  they  be- 
lieved they  had.  Examples  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  heathenism  also.  In 
India  it  is,  as  a rule,  only  among  the 
priests  of  the  lower  forms  of  religion 
that  men  are  to  be  found  who  profess 
to  have  this  daemonic  intercourse,  but 
they  are  consulted  by  all  classes  of  the 
people.  Within  Christendom  itself  the 
readiness  to  consult  spae-wives  and 
fortune-tellers,  the  vagaries  of  spirit- 
ualism and  theosophy,  show  the  crav- 
ing of  the  human  mind  for  intercourse 
with  a higher  intelligence,  which  will 
seek  out  ways  for  itself  when  it  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  that  which  God  has 
provided. 

This  craving  Christianity  meets  by 
teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  guide  individuals  and  to  guide  the 
Church.  He  is  promised  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  spiritual  life,  not  to 
teach  knowledge  that  man  can  acquire 
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by  his  natural  powers.  By  His  help 
the  inspired  volume  was  written  to 
teach  man  the  truth  he  needs  to  know 
for  that  life;  and  to  every  one  who 
seeks  it,  that  help  is  given  to  enable 
him  to  understand  and  obey  the  truth. 

And  here  we  find  the  answer  to  the 
question  put  before:  What  distinguishes 
the  power  of  Christianity  from  the 
power  of  other  religions?  As  the 
divine  Brotherhood,  underlying  the 
person  of  Christ,  distinguishes  Him 
from  all  other  religious  teachers,  so  the 
Companionhood  of  God  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  distinguishes  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity from  that  of  all  other  religions, 
and  gives  it  a vitality  that  can  fail  only 
with  the  failure  of  divine  power  itself. 
In  the  manifestation  of  this  power  in 
the  world,  human  elements  have  often 
so  mingled  as  to  make  it  seem  scarcely 
at  all  different  from  that  of  other  relig- 
ions. When  once  Christianity  had 
won  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its 
progress  became  as  much  political  as 
religious.  When  it  won  the  kings  of 
the  barbarian  nations  that  overthrew 
that  empire,  their  subjects  at  their 
command  were  received  by  baptism 
into  the  Christian  Church.  That  was 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  uniting  itself 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  cor- 
rupting it  in  the  process.  The  results 
of  that  are  to  be  seen  now  in  the  state 
of  Christendom,  in  the  low  level  of  life 
and  ideal  in  most  of  its  Churches,  in 
their  apparent  powerlessness  to  grap- 
ple with  the  evils  of  society,  in  the 
alienation  of  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion from  even  a nominal  profession  of 
Christianity.  The  spread  of  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom  among  the 
heathen  races  shows  an  external  spread 
of  Christianity,  but  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  true  spread  of  that  religion.  The 
policy  of  these  nations  and  the  lives  of 
their  representatives  cause  the  religion 
whose  name  they  bear  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  live.  It  might  seem  that  Chris- 
tianity had  proved  a failure;  and  there 
are  those  who  say  that  it  has,  and  that 
its  failure  must  constantly  become 
more  manifest. 
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But  no  one  who  knows  what  Chris- 
tianity is  has  any  fear  of  that,  because 
he  knows  that  its  power  rests  not  on 
man’s  wisdom,  but  on  the  presence  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  He  can  see  how  in 
times  past  that  Spirit  has  worked, 
awakening  a powerful  life  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  hopeless  deadness,  with 
apparently  the  most  inadequate  means. 
He  has  learned  to  look  for  the  mani- 
festation of  that  power  just  when  to 
human  view  all  seems  most  hopeless. 

It  is  here  that  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  other  faiths  becomes 
most  marked.  In  many  of  their  modes 
of  propagation  we  may  trace  close  like- 
ness. When  we  have  mentioned  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  the  truth,  we 
have  mentioned  the  highest  reliance  of 
the  advocate  of  any  non-Christian  re- 
ligion. But  even  with  that  the  Chris- 
tian advocate  feels  his  own  weakness. 
He  may  present  it  so  as  to  silence  any 
gainsayer,  but  he  knows  that  that  will 
not  win  him  to  Christ  unless  the  Holy 
Spirit  carry  conviction  to  his  heart. 
And  with  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  a simple 
statement  of  the  truth  may  have  as 
much  effect.  The  evangelist  who  goes 
among  the  slums  goes  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  has  with  him  a power  that 
can  raise  the  most  degraded  life  into 
one  of  respectability  and  godliness;  the 
missionary  who  goes  to  convert  the 
heathen,  goes  depending  on  the  same 
Spirit  to  turn  idolaters  from  idols  to 
the  true  God.  He  feels  that  he  has 
most  hope  of  success  when  he  is  away 
from  his  fellow  countrymen  with  their 
distorted  presentation  of  Christianity, 
and  none  but  the  divine  Companion  to 
enforce  the  truth  which  he  teaches. 

In  the  name,  then,  into  which  Christ 
bade  His  Disciples  baptize  the  nations, 
“the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  we  have  a conception  of  God 
which  distinguishes  Christianity  from 
all  other  religions,  and_  in  thereby  pre- 
senting to  man  the  Fatherhood,  the 
Brotherhood  and  the  Companionhood 
of  God,  it  responds  to  man’s  religious 
aspirations  as  no  other  religion  does. 
There  is  a tendency  among  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  to  keep  this  truth 
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in  the  background  as  a mystery  which 
it  is  better  not  to  deal  with.  But  this 
is  taking  from  Christianity  what  com- 
mends it  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  is 
giving  ground  for  the  contention  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween Christianity  and  other  religions. 

in. 

“That  repentance  or  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  Christ’s  name 
among  all  the  nations”  is  the  message 
which  Christianity  bears  to  the  world. 
The  loftiest  conception  of  God  is  value- 
less for  moulding  the  lives  of  men  and 
of  nations  if  it  has  not  a message  ac- 
companying it  worthy  of  the  God  who 
gives  it.  Is  the  message  which  Chris- 
tianity bears  as  distinctive  as  the  God 
whom  it  proclaims,  and  as  responsive 
to  the  wants  of  mankind?  Its  two  key- 
words are  Repentance  and  Remission 
of  sin.  The  former  declares  the  duty 
of  man,  the  latter  the  gift  of  God. 

Repentance  does  not  mean  the  accept- 
ance of  a new  God  or  of  a new  law,  but 
a change  of  mind  with  regard  to  a God 
and  a law  already  made  known.  It 
was  to  be  preached  among  all  the  na- 
tions; therefore  it  must  mean  turning 
towards  a God  already  revealed,  and 
towards  a law  already  delivered  to 
them. 

This  indicates  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to>  the  religions  of  the  world. 
Its  mission  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  ful- 
fil; to  complete  and  enforce  all  that  is 
true  and  divine  in  them,  and  to  purge 
away  all  that  is  false.  In  the  sacred 
books  of  other  religions  we  meet  with 
conceptions  of  God,  of  His  greatness, 
goodness  and  wisdom,  that  might  be 
appropriated  in  Christian  teaching;  ex- 
pressions of  faith,  penitence  and  hope 
that  might  express  Christian  devotion; 
teachings  with  regard  to  life  and 
duty  that  seem  anticipations  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Hostile  critics 
of  Christianity  have  pointed  to  these 
as  evidence  that  its  claim  to  be 
the  absolute  religion  must  be  aban- 
doned; timid  believers  in  Christianity 
have  sought  to  prove  how  inferior 
these  conceptions  are  to  those  of 
the  Bible;  whereas  the  true  position 
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lates them  all.  It  postulates  among  all 
men  a revelation  of  God,  and  a power 
of  apprehending  that  revelation  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  without  excuse  if 
they  glorify  Him  not  as  God.  It  postu- 
lates a knowledge  of  the  law  of  God 
written  on  their  hearts  sufficient  to  con- 
vict them  if  they  do  not  obey  it.  These 
are  commonplaces  of  Christianity,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  power 
of  God-knowledge  should  always  have 
remained  latent  in  man  without  having 
found  expression.  In  that  case  there 
would  have  been  no  evidence  that 
Christ  had  any  warrant  to  call  men  to 
repentance.  As  it  is,  He  has  by  that 
simple  word  put  Himself  into  touch 
with  the  religious  conscience  of  hu- 
manity as  no  other  teacher  has  done. 

And  by  that  word,  too,  He  has  called 
that  conscience  from  all  falsehood.  False 
conceptions  of  God  and  of  His  law  had 
so  perverted  men’s  minds  that  the 
loathsome  opposite  of  all  that  true  re- 
ligion requires  had  come  to  be  prac- 
tised under  the  name  of  religion.  So  it 
was  when  Christ  gave  His  message  to 
the  world;  so  it  is  among  heathen  na- 
tions still.  We  find  among  them  a 
sense  of  God,  after  a fashion,  or  a 
sense  of  His  law,  but  not  both  com- 
bined. Those  religious  systems  in 
which  we  find  the  moral  law  most 
clearly  expressed,  such  as  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism,  are  atheistic,  or  at 
all  events  ignore  God  as  an  element  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Among  those 
religions  that  recognize  supernatural 
power  and  teach  the  necessity  of  wor- 
ship, the  law  of  religion  is  generally 
divorced  from  the  law  of  morality. 
The  latter  has  its  place  only  in  making 
the  worshippers  feel  the  need  of  an 
atonement,  which  religion  provides  by 
its  ceremonial,  its  sacrifices,  its  pen- 
ances; and  the  practical  outcome  of 
religion  is  such  cases  is  that,  if  these 
be  attended  to,  morality  may  be  dis- 
regarded. Thus  we  have  either  the 
divine  law  without  any  claim  to  the  di- 
vine sanction,  or  the  claim  to  the 
divine  sanction  without  the  teaching  of 
the  divine  law.  Both  have  been 
equally  powerless  to  bring  men  into 
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subjection  to  God  and  to  His  law. 
And  the  voices  that  have  given  expres- 
sion to  true  sentiments  of  faith  and 
conduct  have  been  sufficient  only  to 
condemn  those  among  whom  they  were 
uttered. 

Christ  called  men  back  to  God  and 
back  to  His  law.  He  did  so  first  by 
showing  to  the  world  the  true  ideal 
of  the  God  towards  whom  they  were  to 
turn  and  of  the  law  which  they  were  to 
obey.  In  this  Christ  is  allowed  to  be 
peerless.  He  has  gathered  the  broken 
lights  that  have  dimly  lit  up  other  faiths 
into  one  great  light.  He  has  presented 
a view  of  God  such  as  had  never 
been  imagined  before  and  has  never 
been  approached  since.  He  has  taught 
and  exemplified  the  divine  law  as  no  one 
else  has  ever  done— the  law  of  being 
like  our  Father  in  heaven,  showing  our 
love  of  Him  in  love  of  our  fellow  men, 
doing  service  to  Him  by  doing  it  to 
them — the  highest  ideal  of  faith  and 
life  which  the  world  has  seen. 

In  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  Christ 
is  only  the  first — though  a long  way  the 
first— of  all  teachers,  and  Christianity 
only  the  highest— though  far  the  high- 
est— of  all  religions,  yet  that  the  dif- 
ference is  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
But  the  real  force  of  the  message  of 
repentance  does  not  refer  so  much  to 
the  ideal  presented  as  to  the  obligation 
of  striving  to  attain  that  ideal.  And 
this  is  what  Christ  insisted  on  in  His 
teaching  as  no  other  teacher  has  done. 
Not  those  who  called  Him  Lord  were 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
those  who  did  the  will  of  His  Father  in 
heaven.  For  those  who  had  nothing 
more  than  profession  to  offer,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  promise  than  the  sen- 
tence, “I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.”  Yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  other  masters  to 
say  that  even  in  this  Christ  is  entirely 
distinct  from  them.  Whether  ex- 
pressed or  not,  the  obligation  to  carry 
out  in  practice  the  precepts  they  give 
is  implicit  in  their  teaching.  If  Chris- 
tianity had  nothing  more  distinctive  in 
its  teaching  it  could  only  be  a splendid 
failure. 


But  we  come  to  the  point  in  which 
the  call  to  repentance  in  Christianity 
claims  to  be  essentially  distinct  from 
that  in  all  other  religions.  It  is  dynam- 
ic; it  claims  to  be  accompanied  with 
power.  Divine  help  is  promised  to  all 
who  truly  seek  to  turn  to  God  and  to 
do  His  will.  “The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word  but  in  power,”  is  the  char- 
acterization of  Christianity  by  its  most 
powerful  advocate.  I have  already 
shown  how  this  is  inherent  in  the  con- 
ception of  God  which  it  presents;  and 
when  it  is  a question  of  the  conduct  of 
life  which  it  requires,  that  conception  is 
seen  to  be  not  merely  theoretical,  but 
intensely  practical.  The  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  God  is  Himself 
present  to  help  those  who  seek  Him. 
He  produces  that  change  of  character 
and  aims  which  is  called  the  new 
birth,  which  makes  repentance  a real 
and  practical  thing  for  man,  which 
enables  him  to  have  communion  with 
God  and  to  do  His  will. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  trace  the  working  out  of  this  power 
either  in  individuals  or  nations— the 
struggle  of  the  divine  principle  with  the 
mass  of  human  error  and  passion  and 
weakness  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
Christianity  teaches  that  behind  the  call 
to  repentance  there  is  the  power  of  God. 

Repentance,  however,  does  not  mean 
perfection.  That  is  its  ultimate  aim, 
but  it  may  have  to  start  from  the  low- 
est depths  of  moral  waste,  and  to  work 
through  constant  failure  to  its  goal. 
So  that  repentance  does  not  meet  the 
whole  problem;  it  only  leads  up  to  the 
question  which  is  the  crux  of  every  re- 
ligion: how  to  meet  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  in  the  heart  of  man.  Even 
where  there  has  been  sincere  repent- 
ance, there  is  the  consciousness  of  past 
sins  and  of  present  failure.  How  is 
this  to  be  met?  Christianity  replies 
with  its  other  key- word:  Forgiveness, 
the  remission  of  sins.  In  this  it  is  not 
only  different  from  other  religions;  it 
is  antagonistic.  Christianity  meets  the 
problem  with  the  act  of  God;  other  re- 
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ligions  meet  it  with  the  act  of  man. 
Christianity  teaches  that,  to  those  who 
repent,  sins  are  forgiven;  other  relig- 
ions teach  that  they  must  be  atoned  for 
by  the  sinner  himself,  by  sufferings  or 
penances,  by  sacrifices  or  offerings  to 
the  gods. 

Some  systems,  such  as  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism,  put  the  atonement  entirely 
beyond  the  option  of  the  sinner,  and 
teach  that  the  fruit  of  every  deed  that 
man  now  does  must  be  reaped  in  some 
future  birth.  But  the  popular  instinct 
has  overridden  this  philosophy,  and 
has  had  recourse  to  all  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  of  the  cults  of  these  faiths 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  some  at 
least  of  these  penal  births.  The  gen- 
eral teaching  of  heathen  religions  is 
that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is  to  be 
averted  by  offerings  in  their  temples, 
by  pilgrimages  to  their  shrines,  by  the 
performance  of  rites  and  other  such 
things,  which  leave  .the  worshipper 
doubtful  whether  he  has  done  enough 
and  whether  all  may  not  be  an  utter 
failure.  Even  Mohammedanism,  which 
has  borrowed  so  much  from  Chris- 
tianity, is  at  variance  with  it  on  this 
point.  It  calls  God  the  Merciful,  but 
opens  Heaven  only  to  those  who  per- 
form the  five  ordinances.  The  Brahmo- 
Somaj,  which  claims  to  have  assimi- 
lated Christianity,  is  on  this  point 
antagonistic  to  it,  and  at  one  with  Hin- 
duism; maintaining  “that  every  sinner 
must  sooner  or  later  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  sins  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.” 

In  opposition  to  this,  Christianity 
teaches  the  Remission  of  sins;  that  to 
God  belongs  the  some  prerogative  of 
forgiveness  which  man  is  conscious 
that  he  himself  possesses — “Forgive  us 
our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.” 
Man’s  spiritual  instinct  has  led  him  at 
times  to  appeal  to  this  divine  preroga- 
tive. In  some  of  the  old  Accadian  and 
Aryan  hymns  we  meet  with  confes- 
sions of  sins  and  supplications  for 
mercy,  which  show  that  human  needs 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
races,  and  that  in  them  all  is  to  be 
found  a sense  of  the  source  whence 
alone  the  response  must  come.  But 


nowhere  do  we  find  a sense  of  the  re- 
sponse having  been  given;  rather  is 
there  the  need  expressed  of  securing 
the  remission  of  sins  by  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hebrews  that  we  find 
the  consciousness  both  of  the  need  and 
of  the  response.  In  the  Prophets  we 
have  the  promise  of  forgiveness  and  in 
the  Psalms  the  enjoyment  of  forgive- 
ness expressed.  And  Christ,  in  fulfil- 
ment thereof,  commanded  forgiveness 
to  be  preached  as  the  consummation  of 
His  work  in  the  world.  “Thus  it  is 
written,  that  the  Christ  should  suffer, 
and  rise  again  on  the  third  day;  and 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  His  name.”  It 
is  the  cross  of  Christ  which  has  given 
the  message  of  divine  forgiveness 
power  with  men,  and  made  them  feel 
that  it  is  a reality.  It  is  also  the  cross 
that  has  been  the  main  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance;  and  we 
cannot  expect  that  what  has  been  from 
the  beginning  will  cease  to  be  so  now. 
But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  message  of  forgiveness  through  the 
cross  cannot  be  questioned.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Christ  had  the  cross  to 
forgive,  and  that  he  did  forgive  it. 
There  are  those  who  deny  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  sin  in  the  sense  of 
its  implying  guilt  deserving  punish- 
ment; who  maintain  that  it  is  the  result 
of  heredity,  of  defective  education  and 
of  evil  surroundings;  and  that  it  is  un- 
just to  blame  a man  because  he  cannot 
escape  from  these  things,  and  because 
their  fruit  appears  in  him.  How  does 
this  theory  stand  the  concrete  case  of 
the  cross?  No  one  will  question  the 
cruel  outrage  it  inflicted  on  Christ,  the 
bitter  shame  and  agony  which  it  caused 
Him,  or  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of 
those  who  inflicted  it;  and  there  can  be 
as  little  doubt  that  He  entirely  forgave 
them  all.  That  is  an  example  of  how 
we  should  forgive,  but  it  is  also  a 
revelation  of  how  God  forgives.  It  Is 
the  Word  of  Forgiveness  made  flesh, 
and  it  is  the  distinctive  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity that  it  has  such  a message  to 
bear  to  the  world. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Church  has  not 
been  content  to  give  the  message  in  its 
simplicity.  In  the  Apostles’  Creed  it  is 
stated  simply;  in  the  Nicene  Creed  it  is 
stated,  conditioned  by  baptism;  from 
the  Athanasian  Creed  it  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  By  the  time  it  was 
promulgated,  the  Church  had  begun  to 
concern  itself  with  the  method  of  for- 
giveness more  than  with  the  fact  of 
forgiveness.  Various  theories  of  the 
atonement  have  been  propounded  by 
Christian  theologians  which  need  not 
detain  us.  They  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  put  the  atonement  in  the 
hands  of  God,  not  of  man,  and  thus 
practically  secure  the  result  of  divine 
forgiveness,  though  some  of  them 
limit  its  scope  very  much.  It  is,  per- 
haps, an  intellectual  necessity  that  such 
theories  should  be  formulated,  but  they 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  that  with 
which  they  seek  to  deal— the  message 
of  Christianity  to  the  world.  That  mes- 
sage, delivered  to  it  by  its  divine  Founder, 
remains  ever  the  same— Forgiveness 
conditioned  by  Repentance.  It  calls 
men  to  repent:  to  turn  to  God  and  do 
His  will;  and  to  all  who  do  so  it  as- 
sures forgiveness  of  sins— a message 
so  simple  and  so  adapted  to  man’s  re- 
quirements that  it  needs  only  to  be 
stated  for  its  reasonableness  and  truth 
to  become  apparent.  There  is  just  this 
danger,  that  it  may  seem  to  be  merely 
an  ideal,  beautiful  in  its  symmetry,  but 
impossible  to  convert  into  reality;  that 
it  calls  man  to  a life  beyond  his  power, 
and  promises  a response  of  which  there 
can  be  no  assurance.  But  the  message 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  God  it  proclaims.  It  teaches 
that  behind  the  call  to  repentance  there 
is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit— that 
behind  the  assurance  of  forgiveness 
there  is  the  work  of  Christ,  filling 
the  ideal  with  spiritual  reality,  and 
making  it  a practical  power  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  accept  it.  In  the 
message  which  it  brings,  as  well  as  in 
the  God  whom  it  proclaims,  Chris- 
tianity is  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
religions. 


SPANISH  SKETCHES.1 

BY  PIEKKE  LOTI. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
March  ant. 

IV. 

At  Loyola. 

Just  at  sunset,  the  express  from  San 
Sebastian  to  Madrid  deposits  us— my 
Basque  companion  and  myself— in  a 
town  named  Zum&rraga,  where  we  have 
to  remain  an  hour,  waiting  for  the  car- 
riage which  will  take  us  into  the  country 
of  Saint  Ignatius. 

It  is  the  mild  weather  of  a Southern 
autumn,  with  everywhere  the  sadness  of 
the  russet  leaves.  And  there  is  an  inevi- 
table sadness  in  wandering,  at  the  com- 
ing-on of  the  October  twilight,  through 
a little,  solitary,  unknown,  very  ancient 
city  where  an  incomprehensible  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  and  where  high  moun- 
tains shut  us  in. 

We  wander  aimlessly.  At  a window, 
in  a narrow,  dark  street,  a poor  little 
Brazilian  parrot,  all  alone,  is  talking. 

“I’ll  wager  that  bird,  too,  is  talking 
Basque,”  I say  to  my  companion. 

“Very  likely,”  he  rejoins,  and  listens: 
“Yes!”  he  continues,  laughing:  “I  hear 
him  say  'J aequo  ederraV  ” 

For  the  tenth  time  we  come  out  in 
front  of  the  church.  A great  open 
square,  bordered  with  old  houses,  neg- 
lected, ruinous,  with  projecting  roofs 
and  carved  balconies,  and  coats-of-arms 
upon  the  walls.  The  church,  which  oc- 
cupies one  side  of  this  square,  is  of  a red- 
dish brown  stone,  crannied  and  worn  by 
time.  And  all  about,  shutting  it  all  in, 
high  precipitous  mountains,  of  the  same 
stone  and  the  same  color  as  the  church, 
rise  against  the  darkening  October  sky. 

In  the  square  is  a marble  fountain  to 
which  girls  come,  from  time  to  time,  to 
draw  water.  There  is  also  a new  statue 
whose  marble  shows  up  very  white 
against  the  dark  background  of  the 
other  things:  an  old  man,  with  the  head 
of  a sage,  holding  a guitar— Yparraguire, 
the  wandering  musician,  composer  of 
seditious  patriotic  songs,  and  also  of 
love-songs.  An  inscription  in  the 
strange  old  language  of  the  country 
makes  known  that  the  statue  is  erected 
by  the  Basque  land  in  honor  of  the  last 
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of  its  bards.  Truly  it  is  a race  apart, 
still  individual  and  peculiar,  this  Eus- 
karian  people;  neither  France  nor  Spain 
has  been  able,  after  all  these  centuries, 
to  assimilate  it. 

In  the  distance  a wailing  flute  begins 
to  be  heard,  and  a tambourine  accom- 
panies it  with  a staccato  rhythm  sug- 
gesting Arab  music.  They  come  nearer; 
it  is  a wedding  party— oh!  a very  hum- 
ble little  wedding— advancing  quickly, 
almost  running,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute 
and  tambourine. 

In  the  square  the  little  procession  stops 
to  dance,  amid  flurries  of  dead  leaves 
blown  up  by  the  wind.  They  are  fifteen 
persons  in  all,  and  at  first  there  are  only 
our  two  selves  as  spectators.  The  bride, 
very  young  and  pretty,  is  the  only  one 
whose  dress  is  after  the  present  fashion 
—the  gigot  sleeves  and  the  1830  skirt, 
which  are  “the  latest  creation”  of  1892. 
The  music  is  a wild,  rapid  melody,  one 
of  those  Basque  airs  & cinq  temps  which 
disconcert  all  our  ideas  as  to  rhythms, 
and  the  dance — extremely  involved,  with 
leaps  and  outcries — very  ancient  and 
purely  local. 

Two  or  three  young  girls  come  up  to 
the  fountain  with  water-jars  on  their 
heads,  and  the  bride— who  looks  eighteen 
—goes  up  to  them  and  asks  them  to  join 
in  the  dance.  Some  children  come  run- 
ning up,  two  or  three  idlers  draw  near,  a 
little  group  gathers,  rendering  less  sad 
this  humble  merry-making,  here  at 
night-fall,  in  this  dreary  spot. 

Also,  to  look  on,  peasants  who  are 
passing  in  the  street  stop  their  clumsy 
ox-teams,  rolling  heavily  on  disks  of 
solid  wood,  like  the  old  Roman  chariots. 

At  five  o’clock  our  vehicle  is  driven  up* 
— a kind  of  cab  with  a hood  of  enamelled 
cloth.  Its  two  horses  are  harnessed 
tandem  and  have  on  their  necks  a quan- 
tity of  little  bells. 

At  once  we  find  ourselves  in  the  open 
country,  and  very  soon  in  the  darkness 
of  night— a night  warm  as  summer.  An 
hour  and  a half  of  rapid  driving,  in  deep 
valleys,  in  winding  gorges,  on  banks  of 
unseen  torrents  whose  roar  is  heard 
above  the  incessant  noise  of  our  bells. 
A very  soft  wind  every  moment  blows 
dead  leaves  into  our  faces. 

We  stop  before  the  arched  doorway  of 
a very  large  and  imposing  fonda.  We 


have  arrived.  Across  the  road  rises  the 
immense  monastery  of  Saint  Ignatius— 
a dark  mass  in  the  darkness.  Not  a 
house  anywhere  to  be  seen;  the  fonda 
and  the  monastery — this  is  the  entire 
town. 

The  fonda  is  very  ancient,  with 
wrought  iron  stairs  and  balusters,  as  in 
a palace.  As  in  all  Spanish  taverns,  a 
pervasive,  acrid  odor  of  cooking  and  of 
oil.  The  people  of  the  place  understand 
neither  French  nor  Spanish  — only 
Basque,  their  mother-tongue.  At  table 
there  is  but  one  old  priest  with  our- 
selves; not  long  ago,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, when  the  new  general  of  the 
Jesuits  was  chosen,  all  the  great  rooms 
were  full— there  were  travellers  from 
all  over  Europe,  from  the  depths  of 
Poland,  and  of  Russia,  even. 

The  fonda  is  almost  a sacred  place; 
religious  pictures  are  hung  on  all  the 
walls,  and  along  the  stairways  are 
placards  forbidding  those  who  ascend 
“to  swear  or  blaspheme.” 

The  next  morning,  as  I open  my  eyes, 
I behold  long  rays  of  light  which  filter 
through  the  shutters.  The  great  bed- 
room in  which  I have  slept  is  white- 
washed, very  bare,  almost  empty,  with 
pictures  of  saints  and  holy-water  vessels 
hung  against  the  walls.  All  night  long 
I have  heard  strange  silvery  bells  ring 
from  the  monastery,  and  the  waters  of  a 
tumultuous  little  stream  murmur  from 
beneath.  This  morning  I am  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  a maid  of  the  inn  singing 
on  the  stairs  a Basque  melody,  d cinq 
temps,  a composition  of  that  Yparra- 
guire  whose  statue  I saw  yesterday 
in  the  sad  little  square  at  Zumar- 
raga. 

I open  my  windows  to  the  sunshine. 
It  is  the  magnificent  morning  of  a south- 
ern October  day.  Without  these  russet 
and  yellow  tints  of  the  grass,  without 
these  dead  leaves  on  the  grass,  we 
should  call  it  the  warm  splendor  of 
August.  The  site  is  very  peculiar,  ad- 
mirably selected:  a little  level  plain— the 
only  one  in  the  circuit  of  leagues  in  this 
vexed  region  of  the  Basque  country;  a 
plain  fertile  as  a garden,  traversed  by 
the  rapid  Urola,  and  mysteriously  walled 
in,  almost  overhung,  by  wild,  high 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  torrent  makes  its 
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ittle  murmur  amid  the  silence,  and  a 
•astoral  tranquillity  broods  over  this 
xquisite  region. 

But  there  before  me,  like  the  sovereign 
uaster  of  this  solitude,  grand  and 
taughty,  is  the  monastery  of  Saint  Igna- 
ius,  the  home-nest  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
t is  an  imposing  mass,  grey  and  gloomy, 
peculiar  to  see,  very  surprising  in  its 
nagnificence  here  in  this  remote  place, 
vhich  has  remained  so  humble,  so  primi- 
ive.  The  chapel  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
;reat  fagade,  which  makes  for  it,  on 
>ither  side,  two  rather  gloomy  wings; 
he  dome  of  the  chapel  rises  with  ma- 
estic  proportions  suited  to  a basilica;  its 
>eristyle  advances  in  a sumptuous 
otunda,  all  of  marble — the  arched  door- 
vay  and  the  columns  of  black  marble 
vith  blazonry  of  white;  the  marble  steps 
eading  up  to  it,  very  imposing,  a double 
light,  adorned  with  lions  and  statues, 
^.nd,  in  front,  nothing  but  beds  of  chrys- 
anthemums, and  alleys  bordered  by 
dipped  hedges  of  ancient  style — a singu- 
ar  thing,  no  wall,  no  enclosure  even;  all 
ibout  it  the  open  country,  the  fields,  the 
)aths  by  which  the  peasants  come  and 
jo  about  their  work. 

Gloomy  thoughts  gather  involuntarily 
ibout  this  nest  of  Jesuitism  and  of  the 
inquisition  as  one  looks  at  this  monas- 
ery  of  Loyola,  whose  very  name  seems 
)ppressive.  One  cannot  but  think  of 
he  cruel  and  implacable  things  which 
ised  to  be  decreed  in  secrecy  behind 
hese  walls,  and  then  executed,  near-by 
>r  far  away,  and  always  secretly  and 
-vithout  mercy.  This  immense  and  opu- 
ent  structure,  with  its  massive  architec- 
ure,  its  dominant  aspect,  hidden  among 
hese  mountains,  has  quite  the  look 
vhich  befits  the  great  original  nursery 
)f  Jesuitism.  At  the  same  time,  its  un- 
lefended  aspect,  its  gardens  open  to 
ivery  one,  its  flower-beds,  which  have 
lot  even  the  protection  of  a hedge,  give 
t a hospitable  look,  which  one  had  not 
expected.  The  rule  of  this  order  is  cer- 
:ainly  the  most  astonishing  perversion 
if  Christianity  which  ever  came  forth 
.rom  the  human  brain;  to  the  same  de- 
cree that  there  is  about  the  name  of 
Jesus  a quality  of  persistent  gentleness, 
>f  gentleness  in  every  case,  under  all  pos- 
sible circumstances— to  that  same  de- 
cree does  the  word  “Jesuit,”  its  deriva- 
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tive,  represent  the  dangerous,  the  icy, 
the  hard. 

Even  in  the  alleys  of  the  garden  labor- 
ers are  moving  about  freely.  Ox-carts 
pass  also-^the  same  carts  whose  solid 
wheels  make  that  peculiar  creaking  that 
one  hears  on  all  highways  in  the  Basque 
country.  These  carts  are  now  filled  to 
overflowing  with  cider-apples,  red  or 
golden,  which  leave  in  the  moist  air  long 
trails  of  odors.  They  are  driven  by  the 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood,  who  go 
singing,  without  scruple,  under  the  tall, 
grey  windows,  the  merry  songs  of  the 
old  times.  It  must  be  said  that  around 
this  Jesuit-nest  all  has  the  appearance 
of  prosperity,  comfort,  peace,  perfect 
security. 

We  leave  our  rooms  and  go  down  to 
walk  in  the  gay  sunlight  among  the 
flower-beds  of  the  sombre  monastery. 
At  the  moment  one  of  the  doors  is 
opened.  It  is  the  door  of  the  school- 
room, evidently,  for  some  thirty  little 
boys  rush  out,  shouting  and  jumping, 
and  an  old  man,  in  the  black  robe  of  the 
order,  makes  all  speed  to  close,  above 
their  heads,  the  shutters  of  the  second 
story,  so  that  the'  boys  can  play  the  tra- 
ditional Basque  game  of  ball  without 
danger  of  breaking  the  windows.  For 
a few  minutes  they  play  with  great 
eagerness,  their  childish  merriment  de- 
lightfully out  of  tune  with  these  sombre 
walls;  then  they  disperse  through  the 
fields,  and  silence  comes  again— the  pro- 
found silence  of  the  country;  no  one 
passes;  as  noon  comes  on  a hotter  and 
hotter  sun  lights  up  the  beds  of  chrysan- 
themums and  the  imposing  marble 
steps. 

As  I go  up  to  the  chapel  by  these  beau- 
tiful, broad,  solitary  steps,  admiring 
these  sumptuous  porticos,  this  incom- 
parable site  this  blue  sky,  I un- 
doubtedly feel,  in  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
an  instinctive  repugnance — an  old 

Huguenot  rancor,  it  may  be,  in  presence 
of  this  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  that 
I believe,  of  course,  all  the  evil  that  cer- 
tain zealous  persons  say  of  it— and,  be- 
sides, admit  that  it  has  been  guilty  of 
crimes;  a human  institution  must  be 
judged  only  by  the  ardor  that  it  has 
excited  in  human  souls;  the  consolation, 
or  the  consoling  illusion,  it  has  been  able 
to  spread  over  the  world.  But  this  So- 
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ciety  of  Jesus,  which  seeks  only  to  anni- 
hilate those  whom  it  embraces — no,  I 
feel  it  to  be  incomprehensible  and  dis- 
quieting, with  the  savage  impersonality 
which  is  its  base.  I feel  it  to  be  some- 
what terrible,  also,  with  its  almost 
limitless  power,  its  always  mysterious 
procedures. 

The  great  doors  of  the  chapel,  with 
brass  trimmings,  and  richly  carved  from 
top  to  bottom,  are  so  well  rubbed,  so 
well  polished,  that  they  shine,  old  as 
they  are,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  new. 
No  church  has  doors  so  finely  kept  up. 
One’s  first  impression  is  of  wealth,  per- 
sistence and  permanence. 

No  one  is  in  sight.  We  push  gently 
one  of  the  leaves  of  the  great  door;  it 
yields  and  opens;  it  seems  even  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  keeping  it 
closed.  And  now  the  splendor  within  is 
revealed  to  us. 

An  immense  circular  church.  In  the 
centre  a ring  of  massive  columns  of  a 
marble  almost  black,  adorned  with  very 
delicate  tracery  of  gold,  supporting  a 
dome  much  lighter  in  color,  all  of  grey 
and  pink  marble.  The  dome  is  dec- 
orated with  a series  of  gigantic  blazons 
of  marble,  grey  and  gold,  arranged  in  a 
ring.  Beneath  each  shield  is  a royal 
mantle,  also  of  marble,  with  simulated 
folds  as  of  drapery;  the  outside  of  the 
mantle  is  of  very  pale  pink  marble,  and 
the  inside— its  lining,  so  to  speak— is  of 
very  bright  pink  marble,  the  whole  hav- 
ing the  lustre  of  porcelain.  And  over 
each  of  the  black  columns  which  sup- 
port the  central  dome  is  placed  a white 
statue  relieved  against  the  unfolded 
mantles.  A whole  assemblage  of  per- 
sonages, snowy  white,  is  above  us  in  a 
perfect  circle,  in  attitudes  of  prayer  and 
of  meditation. 

At  the  end  of  the  church,  opposite  the 
entrance,  is  the  marvel  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  high  altar,  made  entirely  of  brown 
agate,  with  mosaics  of  rare  stones  of 
various  colors.  Around  its  huge  col- 
umns the  wonderful  mosaics  are  rolled 
like  spirals  of  ribbon.  The  whole,  of 
(absolutely  perfect  polish,  is  as  lustrous 
as  the  interior  of  a shell.  Above  the 
altar  stands  the  statue  of  Saint  Ignatius, 
life-size,  in  carved  and  repoussG  silver. 

Around  the  central  rotunda,  in  the 
aisles,  which  are  of  brown  marble  and 


of  grey  marble,  the  different  secondarj 
altars  are  adorned  with  statues  almosi 
all  remarkable,  whose  gilded  vestments 
have  that  peculiar  splendor  which  char 
acterizes  gold  applied  to  marble. 

Nowhere  is  there  any  overloading 
everywhere  a severe  sobriety  in  th( 
magnificence;  everywhere  natural  tints 
and  the  polish  of  dark  marbles:  golc 
employed  with  extreme  discretion,  ir 
narrow  lines,  in  light  embroidery  or 
robes  of  saints;  but  always  pure,  pot 
ished,  glittering. 

And  the  whole  place  is  kept  up  in  a 
freshness  almost  like  new— under  which, 
however,  one  divines  the  antiquity  oi 
things.  Not  a trace  of  dust  anywhere, 
even  on  the  resounding  pavement  od 
which  we  tread.  Not  a church  in  the 
world  can  bear  witness  to  a similar  care 
—a  care  which  gives,  in  itself,  a meas- 
ure of  the  society’s  wealth. 

Still  no  human  being  in  sight.  We 
have  entered,  unnoticed,  by  a door 
which  apparently  is  always  unfastened. 
This  silence,  this  solitude,  amid  a splen- 
dor which  scarcely  seems  religious,  and 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  vast  edifice 
in  the  depths  of  the  country— all  this,  on 
this  calm,  autumn  day— makes  one  think 
of  enchanted  palaces  which,  under  the 
stroke  of  magic  wands,  are  capable  of 
vanishing. 

Everywhere  they  seem  to  me  very 
strange,  very  ill-explained  from  a purely 
human  point  of  view — these  mag- 
nificent monasteries  and  churches,  which 
have  cost  the  fortunes  of  thousands  of 
different  human  beings,  and  in  no  way 
belong  to  any  one,  nor  have  even  been 
specially  enjoyed  by  those  who  made 
them— not  any  more  enjoyed  than  by  the 
chance  traveller  who,  centuries  later, 
passed  by. 

After  the  chapel,  we  have  a desire  to 
see  the  interior  of  the  cloister,  and  re- 
turning to  the  chrysanthemum  beds  we 
ask  the  peasants  at  work  there  what  to 
do,  at  what  door  to  knock,  where  to 
enter. 

“Oh!”  they  say,  “anywhere  you  please; 
any  door;  one  can  enter  freely.” 

One  of  them  opens  for  us  the  door 
nearest. 

With  some  little  hesitation  wre  go  up 
the  flight  of  stairs  which  presents  itself 
—and  there  we  find  a marvellous  hall 
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ivhich  is  like  a little  Asiatic  pagoda,  or 
ike  a room  in  a fairy  tale. 

A very  low  room,  having  enormous 
jeams,  which  one  could  touch  with  the 
land,  and  of  which  every  one  is  a gar- 
and  of  acanthus  leaves  heavily  gilded, 
ill  these  beams,  equally  magnificent, 
extravagantly  overloaded  with  orna- 
uent,  succeeding  each  other  the  whole 
ength  of  the  room,  form  collectively  a 
dnd  of  arbor  of  gilded  foliage.  Midway 
n the  length  is  a gilded  screen,  beyond 
which  burn,  before  golden  reliquaries, 
wo  church  lamps  in  globes  resembling 
link  flowers.  Everything  has  that  in- 
mi  table  soft  splendor  of  the  heavy  gild- 
ng  formerly  in  use,  and  a delicate  odor 
if  incense  fills  the  air. 

Meanwhile,  through  a little  peep-hole 
in  a door,  two  eyes  are  watching  us;  then 
rhe  door  opens,  and  a young  man  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  with  a charming 
face,  wearing  the  black  robe  of  the 
Jesuits,  a feather-duster  under  his  arm, 
i broom  in  his  hand,  makes  a sign  to  us 
to  come  in. 

He  is  in  a sumptuous  old  room  hung 
with  crimson  brocade,  its  furniture  of 
marble  in  marquetry  and  gilding,  and 
he  is  occupied  in  dusting  reliquaries. 

He  asks  us  if  we  are  French.  My 
companion,  who  conjectures  that  the 
young  Jesuit  is,  like  himself,  Basque, 
replies  in  Euskarian. 

“Ah,  yes!”  exclaims  the  brother;  “you 
are  French,  but  Euscualdunac-French!” 
As  if  he  said:  “Not  very  French,  then! 
You  are  really  of  my  race!”  And  he 
becomes  even  more  cordial  than  before. 

Then  he  tells  us  that  this  is  the  bed- 
room of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  that  it  is 
his  own  special  charge.  These  human 
bones,  now  encrusted  with  precious 
stones,  and  these  old  stuffs  that  fill  the 
reliquaries,  are  remains  of  the  person  and 
of  the  garments  of  the  great  saint. 

If  we  desire  to  visit  the  monastery, 
he  says  to  us— always  with  that  same 
absolute  confidence  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  very  air  of  the  place— we  have 
only  to  go  down-stairs,  turn  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  and  knock  at  the  sec- 
ond door;  there  will  be  some  of  the 
Fathers  there  who  will  gladly  accom- 
pany us  through  the  building. 

We  follow  his  directions,  and  upon  our 
knock,  a concierge-brother,  after  having 


looked  at  us  through  a peep-hole,  opens 
the  door;  he,  also,  smiling,  like  the  young 
Basque  brother  up-stairs. 

We  are  introduced  into  a large,  light 
parlor.  Certainly,  he  says,  we  shall  be 
shown  all  that  we  desire  to  see.  A 
French  Father  shall  be  sought  for  us,  if 
we  will  take  the  trouble  to  seat  our- 
selves for  a moment.  House  more  hos- 
pitable or  hosts  more  amiable  could  not 
be  desired. 

Very  soon  arrives,  with  outstretched 
hand,  the  Father  designated  as  our  guide. 
His  face  is  kindly  and  frank;  his  eyes 
meet  our  own  squarely;  there  is  nothing 
of  what  is  conventionally  called  “the 
Jesuitical”  in  his  manner.  He  is  cor- 
dial, affable  and  cheerful. 

The  monastery  is  immense,  a very 
labyrinth,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  young 
brothers  sometimes  lose  their  way. 
With  its  white  walls  and  its  bareness  it 
resembles  the  buildings  of  its  class.  Its 
interminable  corridors  are  bordered  with 
little  cells,  the  window  of  each  looking 
out  into  the  wild  and  tranquil  country; 
over  the  door  of  each  cell  is  written  its 
inmate’s  name— many  French  names, 
English,  Russian;  the  Society  of  Jesus 
extends  everywhere  its  powerful,  hidden 
hand. 

But  the  marvel  of  the  place  is  the  old 
feudal  chateau  of  Saint  Ignatius,  into 
which  we  had  strayed  by  chance  on  our 
first  entrance.  It  is  one  of  those  little 
eagle’s  nests  of  the  Spanish  medieval 
period,  with  quaint  old  walls,  made  of 
stone  and  red  brick,  oddly  combined.  It 
is  set  like  a precious  gem  into  the 
great,  formidable  monastery  which  has 
grown  out  of  it;  and  it  is  so  religiously 
respected  that  in  the  halls  built  against 
it,  whatever  their  interior  decoration 
may  be,  the  old  wall,  of  rough  stone, 
just  as  it  is,  often  crooked,  is  left  un- 
touched. Its  extreme  antiquity  gives 
even  an  aspect  of  comparative  youth  to 
the  venerable  old  buildings  which  sur- 
round it;  its  tiny  size  appears  yet  more 
surprising  in  the  midst  of  these  im- 
mense cloisters;  it  is  like  a toy  strong- 
hold made  for  children’s  diversion. 
Sacred  lamps  and  perfumes  burn  in  all 
its  rooms,  night  and  day.  The  Jesuits 
who  have  followed  one  another  here  for 
centuries  have  made  it  their  sacred  task 
to  adorn  the  little  building  from  base  to 
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summit;  there  are  chapels  and  there  are 
gildings  even  in  its  stables.  The  hall, 
with  its  ceiling  of  gold  leafage  like  a 
pagoda,  which  we  saw  at  first,  is  the 
ancient  sala  of  the  chateau — humble 
enough,  doubtless,  in  its  early  condition 
—whose  heavy  beams  have  been  re- 
spected while  covering  them  with  all 
this  splendor,  as  a relic  is  put  into  a 
shrine  of  gold. 

Loyola  is  midway  between  two  very 
small  ancient  Basque  towns,  Aspeitia 
and  Ascoltia,  both  typical,  unchanged 
through  centuries,  no  doubt,  with  the 
wrought-iron  balconies  of  their  sombre 
houses,  with  their  little  shops,  their  lit- 
tle industries.  Each  has  its  church, 
sanctified  like  Loyola  by  the  earthly 
presence  of  Saint  Ignatius  and,  even  for 
Spain,  a marvel  of  ornamentation.  At 
Aspeitia,  behind  the  high  altar,  from  the 
floor  up  to  the  vaulted  roof,  all  the  wood- 
work is  of  fine  carving  which  was 
cut  into  the  solid  wood  with  truly 
Chinese  patience,  and  covered  thick  with 
gold. 

In  these  two  little  towns,  lying  to-day 
in  the  dull  sunlight  of  autumn,  the 
principal  industry  seems  to  be  the  mak- 
ing of  alpargate,  a kind  of  canvas  sandal 
with  soles  of  plaited  esparto-grass,  and 
also  a kind  of  Basque  boots,  called 
avarcac,  of  sheepskin,  laced  over  the  calf 
in  the  old  classic  style. 

At  Ascoi'tia,  especially,  it  is  droll  to 
see,  all  along  the  streets,  on  the  narrow 
sidewalks,  an  uninterrupted  row  of 
these  shoe-makers,  working  all  of  them 
with  hot  haste.  One  would  say  that  the 
whole  world,  bare-footed,  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  completion  of  an  enormous 
order  for  alpargate.  These  men  sew  and 
drive  pegs  madly,  and  the  plaited  soles 
lie  in  heaps  around  them. 

The  same  little  carriage  which  brought 
us  yesterday  through  the  darkness  takes 
us  back  to  Zumarraga  to-day,  in  the 
warm  and  brilliant  sunlight.  We  meet 
numbers  of  heavy  ox-carts  filled  with 
fragrant  apples,  moving  slowly,  creak- 
ing upon  their  massive  wheels.  Our 
horses,  with  their  many  little  bells,  go 
galloping  over  roads  strewn  with  dead 
leaves,  through  delicious  valleys,  along 
those  cool  streamlets  which  we  could 
not  see,  but  only  hear,  when  we  came 
this  way  by  night. 
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Burgos— at  the  close  of  day,  at  tl 
end  of  a Sunday  in  April,  in  tl 
splendor  of  a Southern  spring,  and  : 
all  the  rose-gold  of  the  sunset. 

The  air  is  motionless,  very  soft; 
sober  light  of  evening  spreads  moi 
and  more— as  the  flight  of  day  beconn 
more  and  more  rapid — over  this  city  < 
the  past,  alone  in  the  open  countr; 
aged,  dying  on  the  bank  of  a narro 
stream,  debarred  from  communicatic 
with  the  wide  sea  which  brings  lil 
and  good  cheer;  it  seems  as  if  tl 
weight  of  this  proud  name,  Burgos 
this  name  evoking  former  magnificent 
—rests  heavily,  in  the  fading  day-ligh 
upon  these  streets  in  their  Sunday  a 
tire,  where  walks  to  and  fro,  in  its  fin 
modern  clothes,  the  Spain  of  to-day,  ? 
pretty  in  comparison  with  the  Spai 
of  former  times. 

The  cathedral,  the  very  famou 
cathedral — from  the  moment  of  one' 
arrival  it  announces  itself;  above  th 
houses  objects  are  visible,  rising  ver 
high  in  the  golden-yellow  air— spires 
pinnacles,  extraordinary  openwork  1 
stone,  very  frail,  so  open  is  it!  On 
would  say,  paper  lace,  that  the  wim 
will  carry  away— and  it  has  all  beei 
there  for  hundreds  of  years,  immuta.b! 
in  its  fragility.  All  reddened  at  th 
hour,  it  flames  under  the  already  sin! 
ing  sun,  which  soon  will  light  up  onb 
these  high  points,  leaving  in  darkness 
the  little  streets  far  below,  where  th< 
Sunday  crowd  is  turning  homeware 
and  disappearing  into  its  sombre  dwell 
ings.  # 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  is  en 
throned  this  cathedral,  to  which  I am 
guided  through  a labyrinth  of  cen- 
tenary houses— very  rapidly,  because  I 
am  to  leave  town  shortly  after  dark. 

Now,  behold  it!  Great  walls  pierced 
with  tall  pointed  windows,  grand  flights 
of  steps,  sumptuous  doorways  where  a 
world  of  statues,  carved  in  the  reddish 
stone,  stand  in  superposed  ranks. 
Then,  majestic  gates,  and  suddenly,  a 
twilight  darkness,  a sepulchral  chill 
falling  upon  the  shoulders,  a pleas- 
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ant  odor  of  incense  in  a subterranean 
dampness:  I have  entered,  I make  my 
way  into  a world  of  incredible  splen- 
dors, into  a gloomy,  enchanted  solitude. 
Before  me  there  are  vague  distances, 
very  dark,  traversed  here  and  there  by 
a rainbow  gleam  from  some  painted 
window,  and  the  pavement  sounds 
under  my  footsteps,  amid  a silence  and 
a resonance  as  of  a vault. 

This  is  the  cathedral:  the  cathedral  of 
legend,  the  marvel  of  the  old  time, 
more  wonderful  than  Milan  or  Stras- 
burg  or  Toledo.  Thus  left  to  itself,  at 
the  close  of  Sunday,  after  the  great  or- 
gans have  become  silent  and  the  cen- 
sers are  extinguished,  it  is  desolate  and 
almost  frightens  one. 

At  first,  there  is  a half  impression  of 
entering  some  petrified  forest  of  enor- 
mous trees.  The  columns,  monstrous 
tree-trunks,  rise  in  air  all  wreathed 
with  things  that  seem  to  be  ivy  or 
moss,  and  are,  really,  fine  and  wonder- 
ful sculptures.  High  above,  where 
these  pillars  spread  out  their  compli- 
cated arches,  like  the  branches  of  a tree, 
the  masses  of  foliage  intertwine,  the 
stone  leafage  spreads  out  thick  and 
tufty  as  trees  grow  in  a forest,  and  tes- 
tifies to  the  patient  labor  of  a genera- 
tion of  men.  All  this  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  all  this  destined  to  indefinite  dura- 
tion, notwithstanding  its  rare  delicacy, 
and  already  handed  down  to  our  time 
from  remote  ages. 

Giant  screens,  thirty  feet  high,  in 
bronze,  in  iron,  marvellously  wrought, 
cross  between  the  huge  pillars,  separat- 
ing from  the  nave  a multitude  of  sec- 
ondary chapels,  of  even  more  improb- 
able magnificence,  where  delicate, 
infinite  masses  of  leafage,  something 
like  fairy  bowers,  rising  also  to  the 
vault  overhead,  are  not  of  stone  here, 
but  of  glittering  gold. 

A man,  who  is  the  guardian  of  this 
wealth,  opens  to  me,  one  after  another, 
with  wrought  keys  as  long  as  daggers, 
all  the  massive  gates  of  bronze  or  iron, 
and  the  shock  of  their  closing  again  re- 
sounds long  under  the  lofty  roof. 

“It  is  too  late,”  he  says,  “to  see  every- 
thing. It  is  growing  dark,”  and  he  hur- 
ries me  on. 


At  first  we  are  alone  in  this  splen- 
did place;  then  come  in  four  or  five 
peasants  from  the  mountains,  in  their 
old  garments,  with  timid,  wild  and  anx- 
ious air,  who  beg  permission  to  follow, 
and  keep  near  us  in  a little  compact 
group,  looking  closely  at  the  sumptuous 
objects  in  the  shadow,  touching  the 
gold  with  their  fingers,  making  little 
damp  spots  on  the  marble  with  the 
vapor  of  their  breath. 

We  visit  the  choir,  filled  with  inesti- 
mable treasures,  which  is  shut  off  by 
itself  in  a sort  of  immense  cage  of 
bronze  lace-work,  and  concealed  by 
long  brocade  curtains  which  hang  from 
the  high  roof  of  the  nave;  candlesticks, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  of  repousse  silver, 
make  a line  before  the  high  altar 
flooded  with  gold.  And  next,  all  these 
secondary  chapels,  whose  gates,  as 
they  open,  awaken  sound  which  seems 
to  be  ever  deeper  and  more  prolonged 
as  the  darkness  gains  upon  us — on  close 
examination  I find  that  their  golden 
foliage,  copying  the  acanthus  and  the 
chicory,  is  peopled  with  human  figures 
and  animals,  by  hundreds.  And,  fur- 
ther, still  urging  us  to  hasten  more  and 
more,  our  guide  shows  us  the  tombs  of 
the  holy  “founders,”  and  hurriedly  lifts 
the  pall  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold 
which  covers  the  white,  recumbent 
statue  of  marble  or  alabaster.  Then 
we  traverse  a maze  of  cloisters,  filled 
with  relics  and  mementos,  the  doors 
having  strange  locks  like  faces,  the  key 
being  thrust  into  the  grimacing  mouth. 
And  finally,  we  are  again  in  the  great 
nave,  now  almost  perfectly  black,  re- 
entering  it  unexpectedly,  through  a 
little  sly  door. 

From  all  this  arises  no  religious 
peace;  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  of  a 
crushing,  haughty,  implacable  splen- 
dor; no,  not  even  tranquillity,  dark 
and  silent  though  the  place  is;  not  even 
a restful  unity,  as,  for  example,  in  cer- 
tain Japanese  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy 
Mountain,  which,  with  this  one,  are  the 
most  splendid  of  the  few  temples 
which  time  has  spared.  In  this  extrav- 
agance of  wealth  one  feels  a sort  of 
agitation;  there  is  a depressingly  hu- 
man element,  almost  sensual.  . A 
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mighty  past  is  evoked— the  Spain  of  the 
great  periods,  gorged  with  power  and 
opulence;  but  peace,  the  sweet  peace  of 
so  many  other  Christian  churches,  is 
absent  from  here. 

I have  already  found  that  to  see 
things  for  the  first  time  furtively,  by 
night,  in  the  fever  of  a short  stay,  is  a 
way  to  get  a complete,  definitive  and 
correct  impression  of  them.  Thus  for- 
merly, a long  time  ago,  having  made 
my  first  visit  to  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  very 
hurriedly,  at  the  cost  of  a thousand 
difficulties,  with  the  anxiety  lest  I 
should  miss  the  sailing  of  my  ship,  I 
remember  becoming  conscious  of  its 
antique  grandeur  in  a new  and  striking 
manner,  which  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  never  been  able  to  feel  again,  in 
the  same  spot  And  so  I have  no  de- 
sire to  see  Burgos  a second  time,  more 
slowly  and  more  at  length;  for  the  few 
incomparable  details  that  I should  dis- 
cover, no  doubt,  my  general  impression 
of  the  whole  would  be  enfeebled  and 
diminished. 

We  are  just  going  out. 

But  there,  in  the  distance,  show  two 
tiny  flames,  like  Tom  Thumb  lamps,  far 
off  in  the  immense  nave,  and  beside 
them,  a dark  form  is  visible,  kneeling. 
Let  us  see  what  it  is;  let  us  approach, 
very  gently  over  the  resounding  pave- 
ment, not  to  disturb  this  phantom  at 
prayer. 

Two  candles — oh!  very  small  ones— 
are  burning  there  before  a picture  of 
the  Virgin,  which  is  in  a neglected 
nook,  a very  low  niche  behind  one  of 
the  monstrous  pillars,  but  stiff,  too 
sumptuous  with  its  showy  frame  of 
ancient  gilding. 

And  a woman  is  there,  kneeling,  clad 
in  black,  a mourning  mantilla  over  her 
head.  She  holds  up  to  her  neck  a 
lamentable  baby,  a child  a few  months 
old,  whose  little  old  face  is  already 
marked  by  death.  And  she  prays 
ardently  for  it,  while  the  candles  waste 
—this  poor  woman  in  her  mourning 
clothes,  having  chosen  the  humblest  of 
all  the  pictures  to  which  to  offer  her 
two-cent  candles.  She  prays,  her  eyes 
full  of  tears.  And  the  contrast  is  cruel 


and  crushing  between  the  enormous 
surrounding  wealth  and  the  suppliant’s 
poor  gown;  between  the  persistent 
duration  of  these  thousands  of  saints  in 
their  golden  draperies,  and  the  fragility 
of  this  little  being  wrapped  in  rags, 
who  will  have  no  to-morrow,  thus 
brought  into  their  presence,  thus 
timidly  presented  to  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  have  pity. 

She  is  already  decrepid,  this  woman 
whose  attitude  reveals  unbounded  dis- 
tress; some  grandmother,  perhaps,  dis- 
puting with  death  the  child  of  a dead 
daughter,  or,  it  may  be,  some  mother,’ 
too  advanced  in  years  to  have  borne  a 
healthy  child. 

She  holds  it  and  broods  it  with  in- 
finite tenderness,  this  poor  little  human 
venture,  which,  for  some  cause  un- 
known, has  had  the  fate  of  being  such 
a wretched  failure;  she  covers  with  a 
black  kerchief  the  baby’s  face  which 
already  tells  of  approaching  death;  she 
draws  a shawl  around  the  little  wasted 
body,  because  of  the  sepulchral  chill 
beneath  these  vaults  of  stone.  And  she 
remains  upon  her  knees,  her  lips  mov- 
ing with  persistent  and  vain  repeti- 
tions. 

And  now  she  looks  up  at  me  with  her 
desolate  eyes,  doubtless  conscious  of 
the  pity  that  is  in  mine,  and  seeming  to 
question  me:  “Don’t  you  think  he  looks 
very  sick— my  poor  little  baby?” 

I turn  away  to  elude  the  silent  ques- 
tion which  sends  a pang  to  my  heart, 
and  I assume  an  air  of  being  interested 
in  other  things.  But,  the  next  minute, 
seeing  that  I am  still  there,  she  looks 
up  towards  me  again,  after  having  cast 
a glance  at  the  surrounding  magnifi- 
cence; again  our  eyes  meet.  She  is  not 
very  well  assured,  this  is  plain,  and  her 
eyes  ask,  this  time  with  more  anguish: 
“Do  you  really  believe  that  they  will 
listen  to  me,  these  magnificent  divini- 
ties?” 

Oh!  how  do  I know  whether  they 
will  listen!  But  if  I had  been  in  her 
place,  I think,  I should  have  preferred 
to  carry  my  baby  to  one  of  those 
chapels  in  the  open  country,  dear  to  the 
Madonna  of  the  Poor.  The  virgins  and 
saints  who  live  in  this  place  are.  above 
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I all,  pompous  and  splendid  beings,  hard- 
ened by  secular  magnificence.  No,  I 
cannot  imagine  them  occupied  with  a 
poor  old  woman  in  tears,  and  a 
wretched  baby  who  is  about  to  die. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

BROTHER  PAUL’S  INTENTION. 

Chapter  I. 

“Pray”— said  Brother  Paul,  earnestly, 
“pray  for  my  intention!” 

Day  after  day  this  request  was  ever 
on  his  lips.  The  moment  he  came  in 
sight  people  knew  what  he  would  say; 
if  he  came  to  a priest  in  the  city  he 
would,  if  possible,  ask  him  to  pray  for 
his  intention;  and  when  he  thanked  the 
good  shopkeepers  or  house  folk  for  con- 
tributing to  his  sack,  he  added,  “Do  me 
a greater  kindness— pray  for  my  inten- 
tion!” 

What  that  intention  was,  was  known 
only  to  God  and  his  Confessor. 

Poor  Brother  Paul!  His  was  a w^ell- 
known  figure  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Florence.  Pie  looked  fragile, 
but  he  considered  himself  strong  enough 
to  do  hard  work,  and  trudge  many  miles 
four  times  a week  to  collect  food— not  so 
much  for  the  community  as  for  the  poor. 

He  was  a Tuscan  of  the  slender  type: 
regular  features,  brilliant  eyes,  grey  hair 
and  bushy,  grey  eyebrows.  Pie  looked 
sixty,  but  he  was  scarcely  fifty.  He  had 
an  active  brain,  and  a heart  that  forced 
his  body  to  consider  any  fatigue  or 
labor  welcome  and  light,  if  only  it  a 
to  the  bank  of  charity.  His  convent  was 
about  six  miles  from  Florence,  at  the 
edge  of  a very  poor  little  village  Up  in 
the  mountains.  It  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a casket  of  art  treasures.  Tour- 
ists and  collectors  drove  up  to  it,  and  so 
brought  a little  money  for  the  poor  folk 
who  stood  round  like  children,  staring 
at  the  grand  new-world  men  and  women, 
who,  thinking  them  picturesque  in  their 
patched  clothes,  threw  them  money. 

A few  years  back  this  was  true.  It 
was  a home  of  beauty  as  well  as  auster- 
ity. Now  the  austerity  was  emphasized 
by  poverty;  the  art  treasures  were  gone 
—by  order  of  the  king  and  government. 
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The  new  order  of  things  had  begun— the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number; 
which,  translated,  meant— take  from  the 
church,  where  few  go  to  pray,  the  fine 
works  of  art  which  can  be  seen  by  the 
many  in  galleries;  and  teach  “the  many” 
mysteries  of  line  and  color,  instead  of  in- 
spiring the  souls  to  prayer  and  sweet 
devotion.  Besides,  the  sale  of  their 
works  brought  money  to  the  state  cof- 
fers, and  to  the  men  who  transacted  the 
business. 

When  the  change  came  there  were 
forty  monks  in  that  house.  Now,  there 
were  five  priests  and  three  lay  brothers; 
the  rest  were  dispersed— like  the  apos- 
tles, in  groups  of  two  or  three— passing 
to  strange  countries  as  missionaries. 

One  day  an  American,  Mr.  Joshua  B. 
Montgomery,  arrived  with  his  Murray  in 
his  hand,  demanding  a sight  of  Casa- 
celeste’s  grand  picture  of  the  Crucifixion. 

“It  is  no  longer  here,  Signore,”  said 
Brother  Paul. 

“But  it  is  mentioned  in  Murray!”  said 
Mr.  Montgomery,  assertively. 

“It  was  here,  Signore.  But  so  long  ago 
is  it  since  it  was  carried  away,  that— 
though  my  eyes  ache  for  a sight  of  it— 
they  have  almost  forgotten  how  to 
weep.” 

“ ‘ It  is  a masterpiece — the  best  specimen 
extant  of  Casaceleste's  work’'  ” — Mr. 
Montgomery  read  from  his  Murray. 

“The  Signore  cannot  find  words  too 
laudatory  for  our  lost  treasure,”  said 
Brother  Paul.  “It  was  a wonderful  pic- 
ture. Caro  Signore,  you  may  well  be- 
lieve me,  it  had  a power  in  it— so  tender, 
so  terrible,  so  anguish-giving,  so  consol- 
ing! It  could  touch  the  hardest  hearts. 
If  you  your  own  self  were  now  standing 
before  it  the  tears  would  reach  your 
eyes,  your  heart  would  throb,  and  you 
must  fall  on  your  knees  to  say  one  little 
word  of  contrition  and  gratitude  to  the 
Divine  Lord  who  suffered  for  you  and 
me,  dear  Signore,  and  to  the  Holy 
Mother  who  stood  beside  the  cross.” 

“Was  it  a large  work?”  asked  Mr. 
Montgomery,  wishing  to  avoid  noticing 
the  emotion  which  had  brought  the  “for- 
gotten” tears  into  Brother  Paul’s  eyes. 

“Come  and  see.  The  place  is  still  des- 
olate.” 

Brother  Paul  led  the  way  into  the 
chapel,  which  in  its  architectural  pro- 
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portion  was  so  beautiful  that  although 
now  the  walls  were  blank  over  many  of 
the  altars,  an  involuntary  exclamation 
burst  from  the  visitor’s  lips. 

“Thieves  and  robbers!”  He  began, 
with  voluble  indignation.  “I  guess— in 
my  country — somebody  would  know  the 
reason  why— the  wretches!” 

“Hush!”  said  Brother  Paul,  gently. 
“If  the  Signore  has  something  to  say,  let 
it  be  outside  the  church.  The  dear  Lord 
is  very  patient.  It  is  true  the  best  of 
everything  has  been  carried  away,  but 
He  whose  first  shelter  was  a stable  is 
patient.  He  knows  we  do  our  little  best, 
and  give  Him  our  all.  If  the  Signore 
will  step  into  the  porch,  I will  show  him 
what  I mean.” 

Left  alone  for  a moment,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery’s eyes  wandered  freely  round 
the  church,  and  he  noted  strange  incon- 
gruities—lace  of  the  flimsiest,  common- 
est kind  on  altars  of  exquisite  beauty, 
carved  by  fingers  that  loved  the  work;  a 
series  of  small  brass  lamps  of  modern 
make  in  place  of  the  seven  silver  lamps 
which  Murray  told  him  were  of  rare 
Eastern  workmanship;  a painting  of  the 
Assumption,  very  blue  and  white  and 
pink,  and  a perfect  caricature  of  the 
work  it  pretended  to  reproduce,  made  all 
the  more  hideous  from  the  depth  of  tone 
in  the  frame  which  was  part  of  the 
church,  old  black  wood  carving,  rising 
from  the  ground  and  spreading  into  a 
cornice  surmounted  by  a crown  of 
starred  lilies. 

“Come,  caro  Signore,”  whispered 
Brother  Paul,  looking  in  at  the  door,  "I 
cannot  bring  it;  will  you  kindly  walk  this 
way?” 

It  was  to  a sort  of  workshop  that  they 
went.  Brother  Paul  produced  a large 
frame,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
small  photograph  of  the  Crucifixion.  “A 
visitor  had  most  kindly  sent  it,”  he  ex- 
plained, “from  Vienna.  One  of  the  lay 
brothers  had  carved  the  frame;  before  it 
arrived, ' there  had  been  a misunder- 
standing as  to  the  measurement— but  it 
would  not  look  bad,  the  space  over  the 
altar  was  so  large.  It  was  rather  good 
for  the  frame  to  break  the  space.” 

“And  you  mean  to  put  that  up  in  the 
space  where  the  picture  used  to  be?  A 
sort  of  specimen  acorn  from  the  oak  that 
has  been  felled?  I shouldn’t  do  that.” 


Mr.  Montgomery  frowned,  and  shook  his 
head.  “It  will  disfigure  the  place,  ac- 
cording to  my  notions.  Have  you  got  a 
visitors’  book?”  he  asked  suddenly. 

Brother  Paul  could  not  say. 

“Why  I ask  is  this:  Some  people, 
wherever  they  go,  write  their  name.  I 
don’t  say  as  I don’t  do  it  myself.  I’ll  do 
it  now,  if  you  have  the  book;  but  it  shall 
mean  something.  I’m  not  a man  whose 
words  are  a tinkling  harp  or  a sounding 
cymbal:  I do  as  well  as  talk  or  write.  I 
don’t  agree  with  your  government— I 
don’t  hold  with  robbery  and  desecration 
—it  won’t  bring  any  blessing  with  it.  I 
don’t  generally  talk  of  blessings  or  curs- 
ings, but  I mean  it’s  a disgrace  to  civ- 
ilization to  let  buildiflgs  which  are  of  no 
doubtful  elegance  speak  of  the  past  gen- 
erations and  bring  shame  to  the  present 
nineteenth  century.  I tell  you  what  I’ll 
do:  I’ll  give  you  a picture,  a Crucifixion 
that  shall  match  with  the  building;  no 
copy  of  the  past— a picture  of  the  day ! I 
know  where  to  put  my  hand  on  it.  I 
have  not  seen  it,  mind,  but  I’ve  read 
about  it.  Realistic?  why,  they  say  you 
feel  as  if  you  could  stretch  out  your 
arms  and  lift  the  body  off  the  cross;  and 
as  for  size — I guess  it  will  reach  from 
the  altar  to  the  roof!  You  can’t  have  it 
for  three  months,  because  it’s  in  an  ex- 
hibition; but  when  that’s  up  it  shall 
come  straight  down  here,  carriage  paid. 
You  can  tell  your  abbot,  or  priest,  or 
bishop,  or  whoever  he  is  as  accepts  such 
things,  that  Josh.  B.  Montgomery  prom- 
ised it;  and  down  Wall  Street— any  one 
will  tell  him— his  word’s  as  good  as  gos- 
pel. If  you  get  me  a pen  and  ink  I’ll 
write  it  down  for  you  to  show.  It  will 
cost  sjx  thousand  dollars— but  I don’t 
mind  that,  if  I make  up  my  mind.” 

It  was  not  for  Brother  Paul  to  refuse, 
nor  to  accept;  in  fact,  the  American’s 
Italian  was  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand. However,  Mr.  Montgomery 
knew  what  he  had  written,  and  with 
praiseworthy  generosity  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  letter. 

And  thus  it  was  that  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  modern  world  of  art  was  be- 
stowed on  this  out-of-the-way.  barren 
convent  in  the  hills  above  the  city  of 
flowers— Florence  the  dear,  Florence  the 
beautiful. 
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Chapter  II. 

It  seemed  like  a fable.  Brother  Paul 
took  Mr.  Montgomery’s  written  promise 
to  the  prior,  and  told  him  all  he  under- 
stood 1 of  the  American’s  sentiments. 
Then  the  paper  was  put  away,  and  no 
more  was  thought  about  it,  except  by  the 
old  lay-brother.  He  hesitated  as  to  put- 
ting up  the  photograph  of  the  fine  orig- 
inal which  had  been  taken  from  them 
forever— perhaps,  after  all,  the  picture 
might  be  given  them;  and  until  then  the 
wall  had  better  remain  bare. 

But  the  autumn  had  only  begun  when 
a letter  from  the  American  consul  in- 
formed the  prior  that  a large  case  had 
arrived  in  the  city,  addressed  to  Brother 
Paul  at  the  convent.  A few  days  later, 
a pair  of  white  oxen  toiled  slowly  up  the 
hill,  bringing  the  unwieldy  burden  to  the 
despoiled  church. 

It  was  a new  sensation  for  the  good 
Fathers  and  Brothers  to  receive  a gift. 
They  had  seen  statues,  pictures,  vest- 
ments, even  votive  offerings  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  choice  vessels  and  old  lace 
carried  away  from  them;  but  to  receive, 
as  a free  gift  from  a stranger,  a gift 
which  had  cost  a fortune,  and  was  even 
the  talk  of  the  world— that,  indeed,  was 
new  to  them. 

“I  have  one  suggestion  to  make”— said 
the  consul,  who  had  come  over  to  pre- 
sent the  gift  in  person  to  the  Fathers: 
“Shall  it  not  be  a loan  to  the  church,  thus 
safe  from  the  covetous  eyes  of  those  who 
might  seize  it?” 

“The  church  cannot  accept  it  as  a 
loan,”  said  the  prior. 

“As  a loan  never  to  be  asked  for,  yet 
to  enable  Mr.  Montgomery  to  claim  it  as 
his,  in  defiance  of  any  attempt  of  others 
who  might  seize  it?” 

“Nay,”  said  the  prior,  “it  may  not  be. 
The  sin  be  upon  the  head  of  those  who 
would  again  take  from  us  the  little  that 
we  have!” 

It  was  anxious  work  unpacking  it. 
The  village  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
and  barber  were  all  there,  with  screw- 
drivers and  hammers  to  get  out  the 
screws  and  nails.  It  was  hard  to  be 
patient.  Brother  Paul  flitted  about,  his 
bright  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

“It  is  a stupendous  work!”  he  said  to 
the  crowd  of  simple  folks  who  had  fol- 


lowed the  cart  to  the  convent  gates,  and 
now  waited  with  a patience  and  sym- 
pathy that  can  rarely  be  found,  except 
in  such  a childlike  village  as  this  St. 
Andrea,  to  see  the  great  case  opened. 

“Six  thousand  dollars!  a good  thirty 
thousand  lire,”  said  one  man  to  an- 
other, meditatively. 

“And  the  government  will  be  red  with 
shame  when  they  hear  of  the  prodigious 
generosity  of  this  strange  American, 
who  is  also  a heretic,  and  yet  had  a heart 
of  pity  for  the  empty  house  of  our  dear 
Lord.” 

“St.  Andrea  will  be  spoken  of,  all 
through  the  world;  and  half  the  city  will 
come  here  to  look.” 

“It  is  a great  thing  that  consolation 
should  be  given  at  last  to  the  Fathers.” 
“The  Blessed  Madonna  herself  will 
smile  from  amongst  the  angels,  when 
she  sees!” 

“It  never  can  take  the  place  of  the 
Casaceleste — the  great  Crucifixion;  but— 
thirty  thousand  lire!” 

In  awe-struck  voices  the  simple  folk 
chatted,  forgetting  the  grape-gathering, 
the  bread-making  and  the  washing  in 
the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  great 
gift.  It  took  an  hour  to  unpack,  but  it 
was  done  at  last.  The  lid  was  removed, 
but  a white  sheet  hid  the  picture  from 
view. 

The  excitement  was  so  intense  one 
could  hear  the  choking,  sob-like  catching 
of  the  breath  as  the  whole  mass  of  vil- 
lagers crowded  together,  their  hearts 
throbbing  with  emotion— partly  relig- 
ious, partly  mere  wonder  and  curi- 
osity. 

The  consul  waited  the  permission  of 
the  prior  to  uncover  it.  It  was  given, 
and  one  of  the  great  gems  of  modern  art 
was  exposed  to  view. 

Brother  Paul  scarcely  dared  trust  him- 
self to  look  up. 

Yes,  it  was  immense.  It  had  a plain, 
broad,  wooden  frame,  and  the  painted 
cross  on  the  canvas  was  hardly  less  real, 
the  figure  was  life  size,  painted  with 
spirit  and  knowledge.  So  real  was  it 
that  the  tearing  flesh  and  spurting  blood 
made  one  shudder;  muscle  and  nerve 
and  true  contortion  were  all  there;  the 
agony  had  been  well  imagined,  skilfully 
depicted. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that  all  these  -sim- 
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pie,  devout  folk  were  not  upon  their 
knees  ? 

There  was  a profound  silence. 

It  was  too  large  to  be  seen  at  one 
glance. 

A second  cross  was  dimly  indicated  to 
the  left.  A strange,  wild  face  peered 
out  of  the  darkness— the  penitent  thief- 
all  the  details  of  this  figure  were  so 
obscure  that  they  could  not  be  easily 
traced,  but — the  Christ?  Yes— the  head 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  shoulder, 
bent  over  in  the  languor  of  death,  and  the 
lips  were  swollen,  cracked  and  black; 
the  glassy  eyes,  rough  beard  and  glitter- 
ing teeth  clenched  together  in  despair- 
yes,  it  was  all  there,  very  real;  and  what 
the  American  had  said  was  quite  true- 
one  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  to  lift 
up  that  solid,  round  and  fleshy  body,  lift 
it  and  ease  the  wounds— if — if — it  was  a 
terrible  if —if  one  could  have  touched  so 
revolting  an  example  of  human  nature! 

With  anxious  eyes  the  people  looked 
into  the  faces  of  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers. 

No  one  seemed  able  to  speak. 

At  last  the  consul  said:  “It  is,  indeed, 
a stupendous  work!  Truth,  reality,  dex- 
terity of  brush— and  drawing  that  defies 
criticism.” 

“Maybe,”  said  Brother  Paul,  trem- 
bling with  agitation,  “it  may  be  the 
greatest  painting  in  the  world  . . . but, 
caro  Signore,  the  artist  has  forgotten;  it 
is  Barabbas  he  has  crucified— not  our 
Divine,  our  loving  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ!” 

“It  is  true!  It  is  a true  idea— it  is 
truth  itself!  Brother  Paul  has  seen  the 
truth!”  said  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

Many  voices  murmured,  but  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  expressed. 

“Barabbas— yes,  it  isBarabbas!  What 
a caprice— what  a mistake!” 

“The  Fathers  will  never  place  it  in 
their  church.  It  would  offend  the  good 
God,  to  place  over  the  altar  such  an  in- 
sult to  Our  Lord!” 

They  were  rustic  people,  but  at  least 
they  could  see  and  feel  that  no  mere 
realistic  humanity  could  take  the  place 
of  the  majestic  devotion  which,  repre- 
senting the  sentiment  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the 
beholders,  constraining  them  to  raise 
their  souls  to  the  contemplation  of  that 


which  no  canvas  can  represent,  but 
ought  to  suggest— the  truth  that  the 
Divine  King  suffered  the  death  of  the 
cross.  “Jesus,  our  Lord,  was  crucified.” 

It  was  a terrible  shock  to  the  whole 
community.  The  generosity  of  the  giver 
still  excited  admiration  and  gratitude, 
though  “the  gem  of  modern  art”  was 
relegated  to  the  deserted  chapter-room, 
and  the  photograph  of  Oasaceleste’s  pic- 
ture was  finally  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  stark  wall,  a melancholy  re- 
membrance of  what  had  been. 

Then  it  was  that  Brother  Paul  made 
his  great  intention;  which  was— to  pray 
to  God  for  the  gift  of  grace  to  those  on 
whom  the  genius  or  talent  for  painting 
had  been  bestowed,  that  again  the 
churches  might  be  filled  with  holy  rep- 
resentations of  Christian  truths. 

Days,  weeks,  months  passed  on,  and 
no  event  broke  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
convent  life.  A few  extra  visitors  drove 
to  see  the  chef  d’ocuvre  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  church,  but  no  effect, 
either  from  their  visits  or  Brother  Paul’s 
prayers,  could  be  seen.  Still  he  prayed 
on,  and  asked  for  prayers.  “I  may 
never  see  any  result,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“nevertheless,  so  long  as  I live  I shall 
pray  for  the  same  intention.  It  is  a debt 
we  Religious  owe  to  our  brothers,  the 
painters  of  the  past  centuries!” 

Chapter  III. 

For  more  than  a year  Claude  Holden 
(who  held  the  Royal  Academy  travelling 
studentship)  had  been  studying  in  Rome. 
There  he  made  friends  with  Mario  Ban- 
dinelli,  who  induced  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  stay  at  his  deserted  villa  at  St. 
Andrea,  for  the  vintage. 

The  villa  nearly  filled  one  side  of  the 
village  street.  The  gateway— with  a 
lovely  Della  Robbia  shrine— made  a 
corner  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ham- 
let; the  high  stone  wall  hid  the  lemon 
and  oleander  garden  and  gave  the  street 
a dreary  look,  and  sent  back  terrible  heat 
from  the  white  stones,  scorching  the  in- 
habitants of  the  poor  little  houses  that 
were  irregularly  ranged  along  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  Presently  the  street 
widened;  and  the  house  itself  rose  high, 
intercepting  the  view  of  the  valley,  the 
air  and  the  sunshine. 

“Mind  he  understands  that  he  pays  no 
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lodging-money,”  said  Signor  Bandinelli 
to  bis  son,  “only  feeds  himself;  and  (if 
be  pleases)  gives  a trifle  for  service. 
That  I do  not  ask,  but  neither  will  I 
inquire  about.” 

“He  is  English!”  replied  Mario,  with 
a sudden  movement  of  his  fingers  and 
open  hand,  that  to  his  father  expressed 
without  words  the  common  opinion  of 
the  English— proud,  generous,  honest. 

Thus  lit  was  that  Claude  Holden  came 
to  St.  Andrea.  Marietta  (the  bailiff’s 
wife)  took  him  over  the  great  wandering 
house,  and  he  chose  the  rooms  he  would 
occupy:  a bedroom,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley; and  commanding  a great  expanse  of 
sky,  to  satisfy  his  love  of  light  and  color, 
and  a small  room  that  opened  on  the 
street,  to  give  him  shade,  and  the  chance 
of  seeing  the  manners  of  the  people, 
quite  unobserved.  It  happened  to  be  a 
grand  year  for  the  vintage.  The  village 
was  gay.  All  day  long  the  ox-carts  were 
busily  journeying  from  the  fields  to  the 
cellars,  where  the  winepresses  awaited 
the  precious  burden  of  grapes. 

Claude  Holden  was  in  a paradise.  He 
could  hardly  breathe  or  decide  what  to 
do  first.  From  early  morning  to  the  last 
glimmer  of  light,  he  was  always  begin- 
ning something  new.  Rapid  sketches  of 
light  and  shade,  in  character  as  well  as 
atmosphere;  for  the  busy  life  around 
him,  and  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
of  the  laughing,  singing,  laboring  people, 
forced  him  to  get  a good  twenty-four 
hours’  ordinary  work  done  in  every 
twelve. 

“Ah!”  said  Brother  Paul  with  a sigh, 
as  he  looked  at  a sketch  of  two  little 
children  hiding  in  a bower  of  vine 
leaves;  “he  can  paint,  he  has  a heart  for 
nature— but  he  is  English!” 

However,  before  long  he  had  shown 
Claude  over  the  church,  and  the  disap- 
pointing picture  had  been  displayed,  and 
with  it,  the  sorrows  of  his  heart. 

“It  is  a grand  subject,”  said  Claude, 
“and  very  superb  work — wasted!” 

“You  have  it,  dear  signor— you  have 
it!”  said  Brother  Paul,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  in  joy  at  this  apprecia- 
tive sympathy. 

“Yes,  it  is  wasted — but  that  is  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  painter;  it  is  the 
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world,  society,  the  times,  the  way  of 
thinking.” 

“I  am  an  ignorant  man!”  murmured 
the  lay-brother,  deprecating  his  inability 
to  follow  the  young  man’s  line  of 
thought. 

“What  I say  is  this,”  returned  Claude, 
with  all  a young  man’s  dogmatism, 
“either  take  it  from  its  own  standpoint, 
land  paint  it  with  your  most  exquisite 
imagination— or  leave  it  alone;  absolute 
realism  is  impossible,  because  what  men 
call  realism  is,  in  fact,  materialism. 
Name  them,  if  you  dare,  in  one  breath- 
materialism  and  the  Divine  Lord.  I 
don’t  feel  it  as  you  do,  but  I agree  that 
this  picture  is  not  fit  for  a church.  Why 
not  sell  it  and  commission  some  great 
man  to  paint  you  a new  one?  Or,  what 
would  be  a million  times  better,  buy 
back  the  old  one— Casaceleste’s  fine  one 
— you  could  not  do  better!” 

“That  is  impossible.  It  is  only  this 
government  that  sells  its  treasures. 
And  now,  who  is  there  that  paints  Divine 
Christs — Holy  Madonnas?”  said  Brother 
Paul,  with  a sigh. 

“I  have  not  thought  about  it,”  con- 
ceded Claude,  honestly;  “as  I said,  it  is 
the  tone  of  thought  and  the  mode  of  life 
that  bars  the  way,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  models;  where,  I ask  you 
(and  you  can  answer  me  with  more  rea- 
son than  most),  where  can  you  find  any 
face  divine  enough  to  inspire  a worthy 
representation  of  such  a theme?” 

“And  the  signore  has  always  been  a 
heretic!”  said  Brother  Paul,  under 
breath. 

“Heaven  forgive  you,”  replied  Claude, 
“but,  when  I was  a little  child,  I was  a 
Christian.” 

“And  now?”  asked  Brother  Paul,  a 
faint  hope  dawning  in  his  heart. 

“Now,  unworthy,  unworthy!”  but,” 
said  Claude,  excitement  in  his  voice  and 
manner.  “I  have  an  idea — just  a glim- 
mering of  an  idea.  I have  seen  a face — 
not  here — no,  no,  miles  and  miles  away — 
in  Germany.  I believe  I have  a sketch 
of  it.  too— at  the  Passion  Play.  You 
know  of  it,  no  doubt ” 

“No,  no.”  Brother  Paul  shook  his 
head  sadly. 

“Well,  at  the  Passion  Play— the  Christ 
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has  a head  that  might  serve  indifferently 
well,  if  you  had  a great  painter,  a man 
of  bright  imagination  and  warm  heart.” 

“The  signore  knows  much  of  the 
world,”  said  Brother  Paul,  unable  to  fol- 
low Claude  in  his  enthusiastic  realiza- 
tion of  what  might  be  possible,  if  only 
the  right  painter  could  be  found,  and  the 
right  model. 

“It  is  something  beyond  knowing  the 
world,”  thought  Claude,  more  than  usu- 
ally grave,  as  he  watched  Brother  Paul 
draw  the  curtain  over  the  costly  desecra- 
tion of  the  divine  subject;  “one  must 
needs  get  a glimpse  of  heaven  itself,  and 
span  the  universe  with  charity,  before 
one  can  venture  on,  or  even  dream  of, 
such  a subject!” 

“Pazienza!”  said  Brother  Paul,  the 
keys  jingling  so  softly  in  his  nervous 
hands  that  they  sounded  like  the  distant 
murmur  of  sanctuary  bells.  “Pazi- 
enza!” with  a sigh,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
and  they  again  stood- in  sunlight. 

“By  the  Lord,  I am  sorry  for  you!”  re- 
turned Claude,  heartily,  “and  wish  I had 
the  skill,  the  genius,  to  be  able  to  help 
you.  I tell  you  what  I might  do,  some 
day — make  you  a copy  of  the  old  Casa- 
celeste’s  work — miles  away — I mean,  not 
to  be  compared— any  more  than  the 
wretched  Judas  Iscariot  can  be  thought 
of  as  a disciple.  The  stamp  of  the  apos- 
tleship  and  the  noble  beginning  (that 
will  show  in  the  design);  but  treachery 
after  all  (that  will  be  in  the  technical 
execution).  I have  no  genius,  and  how 
can  I hape  for  a divine  inspiration?” 

“The  signore  painter  has  a lovely 
touch,  and  a pulse  that  beats  at  one  with 
the  heart  of  nature;  and  he  is  possessed 
with  sympathy  and  charity.  Not  a bad 
beginning,  if  the  good  Lord  wills ” 

“Hist,  hist!”  Claude  made  the  sound 
he  had  picked  up  from  the  students  with 
whom  he  had  been  studying— “I  pray 
you,  I pray  you.  These  are  the  qualities 
of  the  painters  of  long  ago — the  race  that 
has  died  out— not  such  as  I,  a sinner.” 

“Ah,  dear  young  man,”  said  Brother 
Paul  almost  affectionately;  “We  are  all 
one  family,  those  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  between  whom  we  are  the  link. 
The  same  God  gives  the  same  grace,  the 
same  genius.  The  holy  saints  in  heaven 


were  sinners  on  earth,  the  great  masters 
(of  whom  our  dear  Casaceleste  was  one) 
were  students  when  they  were  young.” 
“My  word,  you  are  a philosopher, 
Brother  Paul!  If  I were  as  good  a 
painter  as  you  are  a teacher,  the  thing 
would  be  done.  Even  now'  I feel 
ashamed  of  what  I have  said  to  you,  for 
though,  at  times,  one  feels  as  if  one 
could  paint  anything,  from  the  tiniest 
wild  flower  to  the  great  mountains,  the 
sky,  the  sunlight  itself— yet,  when  the 
paint  brush  is  in  my  hand  I am  baffled 
by  a trail  of  vine  leaves,  and  a child’s 
sweet  face— poor  me!” 

“Pazienza!”  murmured  Brother  Paul, 
“pazienza!” 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Burton. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


From  Good  Words. 

FROZEN  FOOD. 

How  to  preserve  meat  was  a problem 
which  for  a long  time  exercised  the 
minds  of  inventors.  It  is  on  the 
records  that  between  1691  and  1855 
more  than  a hundred  patents  were 
taken  out  for  different  processes.  No 
one  man  lit  upon  the  idea  of  freezing 
meat;  the  knowledge  that  intense  cold 
prevented  decomposition  of  animal  tis- 
sue was  of  course  common  to  every- 
body; the  only  difficulty  was  in  mak- 
ing practical  use  of  it.  And  this  was 
not  overcome  till  1880,  when  four  hun- 
dred frozen  carcases  of  Australian 
sheep  were  landed  at  the  London 
docks.  Before  that  time,  indeed,  as 
early  as  1862,  a small  trade  had  been 
done  with  the  Colonies  in  salted  mut-  J 
ton,  whilst  meat  preserved  by  being 
placed  in  tubs,  and  boiling  fat  poured 
over  it,  had  also  been  successfully 
landed.  Tinned  meat,  too,  was  in 
vogue  then  as  now,  and  with  the  same 
objection,  that  the  excessive  cooking  it 
had  to  undergo  deprived  it  of  its 
flavor.  It  is  true  that  an  ingenious 
gentleman  named  Morgan  suggested  a 
method  by  which  the  veins  of  the  ani- 
mal were,  shortly  after  death,  filled 
with  brine  solution;  but  this,  like  many 
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other  preservatives,  seems  to  have  had 
but  a short-lived  reputation,  so  that 
The  Times  hailed  the  advent  of  the  first 
consignment  of  frozen  food  as  “a  pro- 
digous  fact.”  The  British  public  would 
in  theory  have  nothing  to  do  with  Aus- 
tralian mutton;  but  somebody  appears 
to  have  eaten  it,  for  the  next  year 
17,275  carcases  came  into  this  country. 
It  seems  extremely  probable,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  prejudice  with  which 
frozen  meat  was  at  first  regarded,  that 
a great  deal  of  it  was  sold  as  home  fed, 
so  that  the  consumer,  through  his  own 
ignorance  and  folly,  not  only  ate 
Colonial  mutton  against  his  wishes,  but 
had  to  pay  more  than  its  market  value. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  now,  but 
not  so  often  as  is  supposed.  There  is 
scarcely  a large  town  throughout  the 
kingdom  without  its  “Colonial  meat 
stores,”  and  both  beef  and  mutton 
from  the  Antipodes  are  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  the  working  classes.  Per- 
haps the  prejudice  was  mainly  a mid- 
dle-class one  after  all,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
meat,  beef  and  mutton  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the  workers. 
For  the  mouths  were  multiplying  and 
the  home  supply  was  growing  smaller 
and  smaller  year  by  year.  Whatever 
may  be  the  arguments  for  or  against 
the  use  of  animal  food,  it  is  a signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  wealthier  classes, 
who  could  afford  meat  upon  their 
tables  every  day,  had  an  average  life 
of  fifty-five  years,  whilst  among  the 
poor  it  was  no  higher  than  thirty.  As 
to  the  prejudice,  we  may  reflect  that 
we  have  had  rather  more  than  a dec- 
ade in  which  to  digest  the  fact  that 
the  mutton  on  our  table  may  have 
cropped  pasture  land  thirteen  thousand 
miles  away,  and  been  dead  from  six  to 
nine  months,  or  even  longer.  For  it 
can  be  kept  an  indefinite  length  of 
time;  there  are  carcasses  of  mutton  in 
the  cold  storage  chambers  of  Nelson’s 
Wharf,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Lambeth,  which  have  been  there  seven 
years,  and  are  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  it.  These,  however,  are  re- 
tained experimentally;  the  average 


time  is  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  tinned  meat 
still  holds  the  record  for  longevity. 
Witness  the  case  of  that  preserved 
mutton  vouched  for  by  Doctor  Letheby 
in  his  Cantor  lecture,  which  had  been 
tinned  forty-four  years  and  was  still 
in  condition  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Those  tins  had  an  adventurous  career. 
In  1824  they  were  wrecked  in  the  good 
ship  “Fury,”  and  cast  ashore  with 
other  stores  on  the  beach  at  Prince’s 
Inlet.  They  were  found  by  Sir  John 
Ross  eight  years  afterwards  in  a state 
of  perfect  preservation,  having  passed 
through  alarming  variations  of  tem- 
perature annually — from  ninety-two 
degrees  below  zero  to  eighty  degrees 
above— and  withstood  the  attacks  of 
savage  beasts,  perhaps  of  savage  men. 
For  sixteen  years  more  they  lay  there 
broiled  and  frozen  alternately;  Then 
H.  M.  S.  “Investigator”  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  still  the  contents  were  in 
good  condition.  For  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  they  had  withstood  the 
climatic  rigors,  and,  as  was  but  natu- 
ral, some  of  them  were  brought  home 
again,  where  they  lived  on  in  honored 
old  age,  till  they  were  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Doctor  Letheby. 

It  is  a curious  reflection  that  if  you 
could  have  imported  sheep  into  Aus- 
tralia before  1787,  they  would  have 
produced  an  even  greater  sensation 
than  the  frozen  carcases  did  here  in 
1880.  For  there  were  no  sheep  in  Aus- 
tralia until  they  were  introduced  by 
the  first  convict  settlers  at  Botany  Bay. 
The  vessels  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  way  out,  and  took  on 
board  the  progenitors  of  the  vast  flocks 
which  now  roam  the  Australian  plains. 

They  became  so  numerous  that  the 
colonists  did  not  know  what  on  eartn 
to  do  with  them.  If  you  had  a popula- 
tion of  a little  less  than  four  millions— 
that  is,  scarcely  one  four-hundredth  o? 
the  population  of  the  world— and  yet 
possessed  one-fourth  of  the  world’s 
sheep,  you  would  be  in  a pretty  quan- 
dary. And  that  was  the  exact  position 
of  Australia.  If  the  colonists  ate  mut- 
ton at  every  meal,  and  had  five  meals  a 
day,  there  would  still  be  a surplus. 
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And  so  it  came  about  that  in  1880 
sheep  were  being  bred  in  the  colony  in 
thousands  for  their  skins  and  tallow 
only.  The  very  finest  mutton  was  not 
worth  putting  on  the  market,  and  was 
converted  into  manure  for  the  land. 

Before  the  Food  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  sitting  in  1867,  an  Aus- 
tralian sheep  farmer  averred  that  dur 
ing  four  months  of  the  year  he  boiled 
down  daily  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred 
sheep  for  their  tallow,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived about  £25  per  ton  in  the  colony 
and  about  £40  per  ton  in  London.  A 
bullock  - fetched  from  three  to  four 
pounds,  a sheep  of  eighty  pounds 
weight  eight  and  sixpence,  and  salted 
legs  of  mutton  of  prime  quality  were 
worth  three  shillings  a dozen. 

New  Zealand  also,  in  1882,  went  into 
the  trade  extensively,  and  with  such 
success  that  in  the  second  year  of  her 
venture  she  passed  Australia,  and  has 
held  the  lead  ever  since.  New  Zealand 
has  the  advantage  that  her  pastures 
are  close  to  the  seaboard,  whilst  in 
Australia  they  are  far  inland.  In  the 
latter  colony,  too,  there  are  periodical 
droughts,  whilst  the  average  tempera- 
ture is  higher,  therefore  not  so  suitable 
for  billing  and  freezing.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  chief  feature  is  the  fact  that 
the  New  Zealand  sheep  are  of  the  cross- 
bred variety,  more  highly  esteemed  in 
the  English  market  than  the  merinos 
which  Australia  chiefly  furnishes. 
The  merino  market  is  the  North  of  En- 
gland, in  the  coal  and  iron  districts; 
those  engaged  in  less  exacting  physical 
occupations  prefer  lean  meat.  Frozen 
meat  also  comes  to  us  from  the  River 
Plate  in  large  quantities,  and  as  it  is 
of  the  same  class  as  that  arriving  from 
Australia,  enters  into  close  competition 
with  it. 

A few  figures  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  showing  what  enormous  strides 
have  been  made,  and  where  at  least  a 
third  of  us  get  the  family  joint  from. 
During  ten  months  ending  in  October 
of  last  year,  New  Zealand  sent 
1,075,145  cwts.  of  mutton  and  62,006 
cwts.  of  beef,  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  624,013  cwts.  of  mutton  and 
52,489  cwts.  of  beef.  The  amount  com- 


ing from  Queensland  was  not  so  large, 
only  16,394  cwts.,  but  the  quantity  of  beef 
imported  from  there  was  389,821  cwts. 
The  River  Plate  was  responsible  dur- 
ing the  same  time  for  mutton  to  the 
amount  of  727,773  cwts.,  and  beef 
63,836  cwts.  Supplies  of  meat  are  also 
derived  from  other  countries:  from 
America,  Canada,  North  Russia,  Hol- 
land and  Germany;  but  the  meat  is  in 
tno  sense  frozen.  It  is  technically  de- 
scribed as  “chilled’^all  the  treatment 
that  is  necessary  for  a short  passage. 
America  sent  us  1,856,846  cwts.  of  beef 
in  this  way  during  the  ten  months,  and 
Holland  182,115  cwts.  of  mutton. 
These  appear  to  be  the  only  “chilled" 
figures  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  frozen  meat  trade. 

Of  course,  America,  with  her  number- 
less hordes  of  cattle  and  her  prompt 
and  easy  communication  with  the  great 
European  centres  of  distribution,  is  a 
very  serious  rival  as  far  as  the  beef 
trade  is  concerned.  Yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  set  a limit  to  the  expansion 
of  our  trade  in  beef  with  the  Colonies 
if  it  is  remembered  that  in  1883  the 
total  beef  export  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  combined  was  only  1,481 
cwts.,  whilst  the  returns  from  January 
to  the  end  of  November  last  year  were 
392,132  quarters  for  Australia,  124,068 
in  excess  of  1896,  and  24,236  quarters 
for  New  Zealand,  or  9,710  quarters  in 
excess.  Australasian  beef,  though 
salable  enough,  is  not,  however,  as 
good  as  their  mutton.  When  American 
beef  is  quoted  on  the  market  at  six- 
pence per  pound,  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  will  fetch  from  a penny 
three  farthings  to  twopence  and  five- 
eighths. 

The  story  of  a New  Zealand  sheep  de- 
signed for  the  London  market  may  be 
very  briefly  told.  It  is  taken  from  the 
run  to  the  slaughter-house,  killed, 
dressed  and  transferred  to  the  cooling- 
room.  The  skin  and  superfluous  fat 
are  retained;  after  ten  hours  cooling, 
the  carcase  goes  into  the  refrigerating- 
room  for  thirty-six  hours.  Thence  it 
goes  to  the  storing-room,  and  when  it  has 
been  enveloped  in  its  cotton  “shirt”  and 
labelled,  is  ready  for  its  journey  over 
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the  sea.  The  steamers  which  bring  the 
meat  to  us  through  the  tropics  have,  of 
course,  to  be  fitted  with  refrigerating 
appliances,  and  our  sheep  takes  its 
place  amongst  thousands  of  others, 
some  of  the  boats  being  fitted  to  carry 
as  many  as  70,000  carcases  at  one  time. 
There  are  eighty-eight  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade,  capable  of  transporting 
6,700,000  sheep  per  annum.  Arrived  in 
the  Thames,  the  barges  come  alongside 
the  vessel,  and  the  sheep  is  transferred 
to  a cold-storage  depot.  Here,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  it  may  lie  for 
weeks,  or  for  months  if  necessary,  so 
that— an  important  commercial  advan- 
tage— there  is  no  necessity  for  imme- 
diate sale  on  a depressed  market. 
Finally,  to  part  company  with  our 
sheep,  it  finds  its  way  to  Smithfield 
market,  or  is  despatched  by  rail  into 
the  provinces.  Having  once  left  the 
cold  stores,  it  will  not  be  long- 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer’s 
table. 

Figures  are  in  themselves  quite  in 
adequate  to  express  the  vastness  of 
this  industry,  which  has  sprung  into 
being  almost  in  the  last  ten  years. 
You  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  forces 
at  work.  At  Nelson’s  Wharf  they  deal 
with  10,000  carcases  a day,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  12,000.  A cold-stor- 
age warehouse  is  a topsy-turvy  sort  of 
place;  you  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing to  get  inside,  and  go  down-stairs  to 
get  to  the  ground  floor.  This  is  part 
of  the  system  of  insulation — cold  air 
sinks,  whilst  warm  air  rises.  By  en- 
tering under  the  roof  there  is  no  irrup- 
tion of  warm  outer  air  into  the  cold 
storage  chambers,  which  would  raise 
the  temperature  and  tax  the  refrigerat- 
ing machinery  unnecessarily  to  bring 
it  down  again.  Having  reached  the 
top  by  way  of  a lift  you  find  yourself 
in  a bustle  of  activity,  lifts  and  eleva- 
tors taking  in  on  this  side,  discharging 
on  that.  One  side  of  the  building  is 
open  to  the  Thames,  another  side  to  a 
small  dock  tributary  to  the  river— and 
up  come  the  carcases  cradled  on  end- 
less chains  or  “sheep  siphons,”  faster 
even,  when  at  full  pressure,  than  the 
hands  above  can  deal  with  them,  sort- 


ing them  according  to  their  quality  and 
despatching  them  to  the  Arctic  regions 
below.  At  the  side  of  the  warehouse 
facing  the  street  the  process  is  reversed 
— up  come  the  carcases  from  the  cham- 
bers, and  down  the  lifts  they  go  into 
the  railway  vans  and  trolleys  waiting 
beneath.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  this 
branch  of  the  industry  at  its  full 
height,  you  must  be  on  the  spot  be- 
tween eleven  at  night  and  six  in  the 
morning.  It  is  then  that  Smithfield 
begins  to  make  its  wants  felt,  to  the 
tune,  say,  of  five  or  six  thousand 
sheep. 

The  temperature  on  this  floor,  so  per- 
fect is  the  system  of  insulation,  gives 
you  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  rigors 
of  the  climate  beneath.  A preliminary 
taste  of  it  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  a visit  to  the  inspecting  room  on  the 
same  level.  Through  this  room  every 
carcase  has  to  pass  before  it  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  warehouse.  As  the  door 
slides  back  and  you  step  in,  you  in- 
stinctively pull  up  your  coat  collar  and 
feel  for  your  gloves.  The  pipes  which 
run  round  the  room  are  covered  three 
inches  deep  with  hoar-frost  and  the 
ceiling  is  encrusted  with  it.  Every- 
thing sparkles  with  ice  crystals  in  the 
electric  light,  and  the  frozen  carcases 
of  sheep  and  sides  of  beef  which  hang 
from  the  roof  are  as  hard  as  a nether 
millstone.  The  bones  a»e  if  anything 
harder  still;  a frozen  bone  with  the 
weight  of  a quarter  of  beef  behind  it 
would  go  through  a five-inch  board. 
There  are  solid  blocks  of  ice  standing 
about,  five  or  six  huge  cubes  of  it,  with 
bunches  of  flowers  and  fruit  frozen  in- 
side, to  give  the  visitor  a further  taste 
of  the  marvellous.  One  of  them  has 
imprisoned  a miniature  model  of  a 
lamb,  which,  to  the  keen  enjoyment  of 
Nelson’s  Wharf,  a journalistic  wag  set 
down  on  his  departure  as  “the  smallest 
lamb  ever  imported  from  New  Zea- 
land.” It  is,  however,  merely  sharp, 
bracing  weather  here  as  compared  with 
the  floor  beneath.  There  the  tempera- 
ture stands  at  twenty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit; yet  another  dip  down  and  it  is 
four  degrees  less.  For  there  are  no  less 
than  five  of  these  floors,  each  divided 
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into  three  fire-proof  sections.  In  these 
the  sheep  lie  piled  on  either  side  of  you, 
one  above  the  other,  in  ‘‘bays”  twenty- 
three  feet  deep.  A flock  of  a thousand 
sheep  would  take  up  some  room  on  a 
country  road,  and  be  rather  an  unusual 
spectacle;  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  such  flocks  stored  in  this  one 
building,  and  it  will  hold  two  hundred, 
and  fifty  thousand  sheep  at  a pinch. 
The  elevators  will  deal  with  two  thou- 
sand sheep  an  hour,  the  chains  moving 
at  the  rate  of  120  feet  a minute;  and 
from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
sheep  come  and  go  from  the  wharf 
each  day  in  the  week.  The  yearly 
average  is  about  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  sheep  and  lambs,  one 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  beef, 
thousands  of  legs  and  shoulders  of 
mutton,  and  numberless  cases  of  frozen 
kidneys,  ox^tails,  ox-tongues  and  sweet- 
breads. 

A natural  inquiry,  enough  is  where 
the  supply  of  cold  weather  comes  from, 
and  a visit  to  the  engine-house  explains 
the  difficulty.  At  the  first  blush  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  you  can 
get  frost  and  snow  from  so  torrid  a 
region.  There  are  three  or  four  roar- 
ing furnaces  at  work,  served  by  me- 
chanical stokers;  the  atmosphere  would 
be  unbearable  but  for  the  thick  coats 
of  insulating  material  with  which  the 
pipes  are  covered.  And  then,  in  the 
centre  of  the  engine-room,  you  come 
across  a small  pipe  thickly  crusted 
with  rime.  Farther  on,  and  there  is 
the  faintest  possible  smell  of  am- 
monia, and  the  secret  is  out.  There 
are,  roughly  speaking,  ten  tons  of  am- 
monia circulating  through  twelve 
miles  of  pipes.  The  intense  cold  which 
reigns  in  the  refrigerating  chambers  is 
produced  by  the  alternate  compression 
and  expansion  of  this  ammonia.  Com- 
pressed and  driven  through  the  pipes, 
it  passes  through  an  aperture  no  larger 
than  a pin’s  point,  and  is  then  allowed 
to  expand  again,  withdrawing  the  heat 
from  the  atmosphere  as  it  does  so.  The 
capacity  of  the  two  compressors  used, 
expressed  in  terms  of  ice  manufac- 
tured in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  no 
less  than  forty  tons.  All  this  cold 


would  of  course  be  soon  lost  and  dis- 
sipated but  for  the  system  of  insula- 
tion. This  has  been  carried  to  so  high 
a pitch  of  perfection  that  the  refrig- 
erating machinery  has  been  stopped 
for  thirty-eight  hours  and  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  no  more  than 
three-and-a-half  degrees  on  the  lower 
floors. 

Most  of  the  meat  leaves  Nelson’s 
Wharf  in  the  frozen  state,  and  takes 
its  chance  of  thawing  on  the  journey, 
or  when  it  reaches  its  destination.  But 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
farthing  more  per  pound  there  are 
what  are  known  as  the  “defrosting 
chambers.”  It  takes  just  about  as  long 
to  thaw  a sheep  or  a quarter  of  beef  as 
it  does  to  freeze  it— that  is,  four  days 
for  the  beef  and  two  days  for  the  mut- 
ton. The  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  and  kept  dry  by  pipes  of  ex- 
panded ammonia  running  along  the 
walls,  to  which  all  moisture  is  attracted 
and  deposited  as  snow.  Rapid  thawing 
makes  the  meat  unsightly  and  does  not 
improve  its  flavor.  It  is  impossible,  as 
the  meat  passes  from  the  defrosting 
chamber,  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
home  killed;  experts  confess  that 
cooked  and  placed  upon  the  table, 
even  they  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 

In  Australia  to-day  there  are  seven- 
teen freezing  works  in  existence, 
whilst  in  New  Zealand  there  are 
twenty-two.  They  could  freeze  about 
seven  millions  of  sheep  between  them 
annually.  Queensland  in  1893  had  the 
forethought  to  start  freezing  stores 
going  at  Gibraltar,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Sin- 
gapore and  other  points  of  call.  After 
all  charges  have  been  met,  the  Austral- 
asian farmer  gets  about  twopence  a 
pound  for  his  sheep,  excluding  his  re- 
ceipts from  the  skin  and  fat.  The  cost 
of  getting  the  animal  slaughtered, 
frozen,  and  put  on  board  is  scarcely  a 
half-penny  a pound;  the  cost  of  transit 
averages  three-halfpence  a pound.  The 
farmer,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
undertake  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  making  his  own  consignments. 
There  are  generally  speculators  to  be 
found  who  will  save  him  the  trouble 
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and  pay  him  twopence  a pound  on  the 
farm. 

The  possible  developments  of  the 
frozen  food  trade  do  not  stop  at  beef 
and  mutton.  Hares,  rabbits,  turkeys, 
ducks,  chickens,  butter  and  fish  have 
all  been  imported  into  this  country  in 
a frozen  state  during  recent  years. 
Rabbits,  though  only  naturalized  in 
Australia  a few  years  ago,  have  multi- 
plied so  quickly  that  they  have  become 
a pest  to  the  agriculturist.  Still,  they 
have  given  rise  to  a new  occupation, 
that  of  catching  them  and  killing  them 
for  exportation.  Large  numbers  of 
them  arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  were  stored  till  September. 
Put  on  the  market  then,  they  were 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  “gutter 
butchers,”  or  costermongers,  and  found 
so  much  favor  with  their  customers 
that  they  seriously  interfered  with  the 
sale  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  mutton 
coming  from  the  River  Plate  and  Aus- 
tralia. Victoria  sent  us,  between  Janu- 
ary and  October  of  last  year,  114,977 
cwts.  of  frozen  butter,  and  New  Zea- 
land 62,456  cwts.  The  amount  coming 
from  the  other  Australian  colonies  was 
inconsiderable.  During  last  year  the 
question  of  shipping  Australian  butter 
back  again  was  actually  canvassed. 
The  drought  there  was  so  severe  that 
it  was  an  open  question  whether 
larger  profits  could  not  be  made  by  re- 
selling it  to  the  colonists  than  by  put- 
ting it  on  the  home  market.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
consumption  of  butter  and  butter 
substitutes  per  head  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  continually 
rising. 

The  principal  source  of  our  foreign 
poultry  supply  for  some  years  past  has 
been  Russia,  but  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  now  intend  to  make  a bid  for 
popular  favor.  Large  consignments  may 
be  expected  in  the  spring,  when  English 
and  Irish  stocks  are  exhausted.  There 
is  talk  in  the  colonies  of  sending  to 
China  for  Langshan  fowls,  to  France 
for  Houdins,  and  to  England  for  some 
of  the  native  stock. 

Leonard  W.  Lillingston. 
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From  Longman’s  Magazine. 

ANGELO’S  “ REMINISCENCES.” 

In  the  year  175-  (it  is  not  possible  to 
fix  the  date  more  precisely)  there  was 
what  would  now  be  called  a public  as- 
sault of  arms  at  one  of  the  great  hotels 
of  pre-revolutionary  Paris.  Among 
the  amateurs  who  took  part  in  it— for 
there  were  amateurs  as  well  as  profes- 
sionals— was  a protege  of  the  Duke  de 
Nivernais,  that  amiable  and  courteous 
nobleman  who  subsequently  visited 
this  country,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  in  the  character  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  Louis  XV.  The  stranger  was 
of  a graceful  figure  and  address,  and 
no  sooner  had  his  name  been  an- 
nounced than  an  English  lady,  who  was 
then  visiting  the  French  capital,  and 
who  was  possessed  of  great  vivacity 
and  considerable  personal  attractions, 
stepped  forward  and  presented  him 
with  a small  bunch  of  roses.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  becoming  gallantry, 
fastened  it  carefully  on  his  left  breast, 
and  forthwith  declared  that  he  would 
defend  it  against  all  comers.  What  is 
more,  he  kept  his  promise.  He  after- 
wards “fenced  with  several  of  the  first 
masters,  not  one  of  whom,”  says  the 
narrator  of  the  story,  “could  disturb 
a single  leaf  of  the  bouquet .”  The  lady 
was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Margaret 
Woffington,  then  in  the  prime  of  her 
fame  as  a beauty  and  an  actress;  the 
gentleman  was  an  Italian,  travelling 
for  his  pleasure.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  merchant  at  Leghorn,  and 
he  was  called  Dominico  Angelo  Male- 
volti  Tremamondo. 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  incident, 
Signor  Dominico  Angelo  Malevolti 
Tremamondo  (“I  love,”  says  Goldsmith 
of  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  “to  give  the  whole  name!”) 
transported  his  foil  and  his  good  looks 
to  this  country.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
ficiency as  a fencer,  he  was  “a  master 
of  equitation,”  having  been  a pupil  of 
the  then  famous  scientific  horseman. 
Teillagory1  the  elder.  These  were 

1 Here  and  elsewhere  we  take  leave  to  correct 
Angelo’s  spelling. 
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accomplishments  which  speedily  pro- 
cured for  him  both  popularity  and 
patrons  in  London.  He  became  in  a 
few  months  ecuyer  to  Henry  Herbert, 
tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  not 
only  a most  accomplished  cavalier  him- 
self, but  then,  or  soon  to  be,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Elliot’s  Light  Horse,  a crack 
dragoon  regiment— which,  by  the  way,- 
numbered  among  its  corporals  the  fu- 
ture Astley  of  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Road  Amphitheatre.  Lord  Pembroke 
had  private  maneges  both  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  house  in  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens (part  of  the  present  No.  7)  and  at 
his  family  seat  of  Wilton,  near  Salisbury. 
At  first  his  ecuyer  confined  himself  to 
teaching  riding;  but  a chance  encounter 
at  the  Thatched  House  tavern  with 
Doctor  Keys,  a well-known  Irish 
fencer,  in  which  he  vanquished  his  an- 
tagonist, determined  his  choice  of  the 
calling  of  a maitre  d'armes.  His  first 
pupil  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Later  he  was  engaged  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  instruct  the  young  princes 
in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the 
small  sword,  for  which  purposes 
premises  were  provided  in  Leicester 
Fields,  within  two  doors  from  Ho- 
garth’s dwelling  in  the  east  corner.  Be- 
fore many  years  were  over,  however, 
Dominico  Angelo — for  he  seems  to  have 
discarded  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  his  last  two  names— set  up  a riding 
school  of  his  own  in  Soho.  But  pre- 
vious to  all  this,  and  apparently  not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with,  and  taken  to 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  English  naval 
officer.  Judging  from  the  picture  of 
her  which  Reynolds  painted  in  1766, 
the  bride  (who  was  a minor)  must  have 
bebn  as  handsome  as  her  husband. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  February, 
1755,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
the  register  of  which  duly  records  the 
union,  by  license  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  Dominico  Angelo  Male- 
volti,  bachelor,  and  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
spinster.  The  pair  had  a son,  the 
Henry  Angelo  from  whose  disorganized 
and  gossiping  “Reminiscences”1  most 

1 “Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angelo,  with 


of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  de- 
rived. 

Henry,  or  Harry  Angelo,  as  he  was 
called,  is  not  explicit  as  to  the  date  of 
his  birth,  which  probably  took  place  at 
the  end  of  1755  or  the  beginning  of 
1756.  Being  an  only  son,  he  was,  al- 
most of  necessity,  a spoiled  one.  It 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  intended 
that  he  should  enter  the  navy;  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  he  was  actually  en- 
rolled by  Captain  Augustus  Hervey 
(Lady  Hervey’s  second  son)  on  the 
books  of  the  “Dragon”  man-of-war  in 
the  capacity  of  midshipman,  thereby 
becoming  entitled,  at  an  extremely 
early  age,  to  some  twenty-five  guineas 
prize  money.  After  a short  period 
under  Doctor  Rose  of  Chiswick,  the 
translator  of  Sallust,  he  went  to  Eton, 
where  his  father  taught  fencing;  and 
at  Eton  he  remained  for  some  years. 
Two  of  his  school-fellows  were  Nathan 
and  Carrington  Garrick,  the  actor's  neph- 
ews; and  young  Angelo  had  pleasant 
memories  of  their  uncle’s  visits  to  Eton, 
where,  being  a friend  of  the  elder  An- 
gelo, he  would  regale  all  three  boys 
sumptuously  at  the  Christopher  Inn, 
and  would  amuse  them  with  quips  and 
recitations.  Harry  Angelo  had  even 
the  good  fortune,  while  at  Eton,  to  be 
taken  to  that  solemn  tomfoolery,  the 
Stratford  Jubilee  of  1769,  in  which  his 
father  combined  the  part  of  Mark 
Antony  with  that  of  director  of  fire- 
works. Another  occasional  visitor  to 
the  school,  magnificently  frogged  and 
braided  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind, 
was  the  Italian  quack  Dominicetti,  also 
a family  friend,  who  treated  the  boys 
royally.  But  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting memories  of  young  Angelo’s 
Eton  days  are  those  which  recall  a 
holiday  visit  to  Amesbury  with  his 
father  and  mother,  as  the  guests  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  In 
his  old  age  he  could  still  recall  the  tall, 
thin  figure  of  the  taciturn  duke,  in  high 
leather  gaiters,  short-skirted  frock  and 
gold-laced  hat;  and  he  well  remembered 
the  duchess,  then  nearly  eighty,  but 

Memoirs  of  his  late  Father  and  Friends."  2 vols.  . 
London:  Colburn  & Bentley,  1830. 
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still  garrulous  and  vivacious,  in  a 
Quaker  colored  silk  and  black  hood. 
He  was  also  allowed,  like  Gay  before 
him,  to  fish  for  carp  in  the  Amesbury 
water. 

When  he  was  entering  his  seven- 
teenth year,  Henry  Angelo  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  learn  French.  He  was  placed 
en  pension  in  the  Rue  Poupe  with  a M. 
Boileau,  a half-starved  maitre  de  langue, 
who,  since  he  is  seriously  likened  by 
his  pupil  to  the  Apothecary  in  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  must  really  have  resem- 
bled the  typical  Frenchman  as  depicted 
by  Smollett  and  Rowlandson.  He  was 
a conscientious  teacher,  but  a miser- 
able caterer;  and  young  Angelo,  after 
narrowly  escaping  collapse  from  star- 
vation and  close  confinement,  was  ulti- 
mately removed  from  his  care.  He 
passed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a M. 
Liviez,  whose  wife  was  English,  and, 
in  spite  of  an  undeniable  squint,  of  a 
shape  sufficiently  elegant  to  have  ac- 
tually served  as  the  model  for  Roubil- 
iac’s famous  figure  of  Eloquence  on  the 
Argyll  tomb  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
M.  Liviez  had  been  a dancer  and  ballet 
master  at  Drury  Lane.  He  was  now 
a bon  vivant,  who  collected  prints.  He 
was  also  subject  to  fits  of  hypochon- 
dria, probably  caused  by  over-eating, 
when  he  would  fancy  himself  Apollo, 
and  fiddle  feverishly  to  the  nine  Muses, 
typified  by  a circle  of  chairs.  As  both 
he  and  his  wife  preferred  to  speak  En- 
glish, they  made  no  pretence  to  teach 
their  lodger  French;  but,  from  the  point 
of  commissariat,  the  change  from  the 
Rue  Poupe  to  the  Rue  Battois  was  “re- 
moval from  Purgatory  to  Paradise.” 
While  Angelo  was  in  Paris,  Garrick 
sent  his  young  friend  an  introduction 
to  Preville,  whom  Sterne  describes  as 
“Mercury  himself,”  and  who  was,  in- 
deed, in  some  respects  Garrick’s  rival. 
Pr§ville  knew  Foote,  whom  he  slightly 
resembled  in  appearance;  and  when 
Foote  came  to  the  French  capital,  he 
invited  Angelo  to  a supper,  at  which 
Preville  was  present.  Foote,  binding 
Angelo  to  secrecy,  delighted  the  com- 
pany by  imitating  their  common  ac- 
quaintance the  great  Roscius,  and  Pro- 
vide in  his  turn  mimicked  the  leading 


French  comedians.  All  this  was  not 
very  favorable  to  proficiency  in  the 
French  language,  which  Angelo  would 
probably  have  learned  better  in  Boi- 
leau’s  garret.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
Motet,  the  champion  pareur  of  the  con- 
tinent, he  became  an  expert  swords- 
man—able,  and  only  too  willing,  to  take 
part  in  the  encounters  which,  in  the 
Paris  of  the  day,  were  as  common  as 
street  rows  in  London.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  swallowing  the  button  and 
some  inches  of  a foil  when  fencing 
with  Lord  Massereene  in  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye  (where  that  nobleman  was 
unhappily  in  durance  for  debt),  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a remarkable 
immunity  from  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1775.  His 
home  at  this  time  was  at  Carlisle 
House,1  in  King’s  Square  Court  (now 
Carlisle  Street),  Soho.  It  was  a spa- 
cious old  Caroline  mansion  of  red  brick, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Howard 
family,  and  had  been  bought  by  Do- 
minico  Angelo  from  Lord  Delaval, 
brother  of  Foote’s  patron,  the  Sir 
Francis  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
comedy  of  “Taste.”  There  were  lofty 
rooms  with  enriched  ceilings;  there 
were  a marble-floored  hall  and  a grand 
decorated  staircase  painted  by  Salva- 
tor’s pupil,  Henry  Cook.  In  this  build- 
ing, in  1763,  its  new  owner  had  opened 
his  fencing  school,  and  subsequently, 
in  the  garden  at  the  back,  had  erected 
stables  and  a manage,  which  extended 
to  Wardour  Street.  Between  pupils, 
resident  and  otherwise,  and  troops  of 
friends,  Carlisle  House  must  always 
have  been  well  filled  and  animated. 
Garrick,  who  often  consulted  the  elder 
Angelo  on  matters  of  costume  and 
stage  machinery,  was  a frequent  visit- 
or, and  presented  his  advisor  with  a 
magnificent  silver  goblet,  long  pre- 
served by  the  Angelos  as  an  heirloom, 
which  held  three  bottles  of  Burgundy. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his 

1 Not  to  be  confused  with  Carlisle  House  on 
the  other  side  of  Soho  Square,  which  was  occu- 
pied from  1760  to  1778  by  the  enterprising  Mrs. 
Teresa  Cornelys,  whose  ballroom  was  in  Sutton 
Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  of  St.  Patrick. 
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father  were  also  friends,  and  it  was 
from  Dominico  Angelo  that  the  younger 
man,  as  a boy  at  Harrow,  acquired 
that  use  of  the  small  sword  which  was 
to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead  in  his 
later  duel  with  Captain  Mathews. 
Wilkes,  again,  resplendent  in  his 
favorite  scarlet  and  gold,  often  looked 
in  from  his  Westminster  or  Kensing- 
ton houses;  and  Foote,  the  Chevalier- 
d’Eon  and  General  Paoli  were  constant 
guests.  Horne  Tooke,  who  lived  in 
Dean  Street,  was  another  intimate; 
and,  when  he  was  not  discussing  con- 
temporary politics  with  Wilkes  and 
Tom  Sheridan,  would  sometimes  en- 
liven the  company  by  singing  a parody 
on  “God  Save  the  King,”  which  was 
not  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  elder 
Angelo.  Bach  of  the  harpsichord,1  with 
Abel  of  the  viol-da-gamba,  were  next- 
door  neighbors,  and  free  of  the  house; 
Bartolozzi,  the  engraver,  and  his  in- 
separable Cipriani,  were  almost  on  an 
equally  favored  footing.  Another 
habitue  was  Gainsborough,  whose  pas- 
sion for  music  is  historical,  and  from 
whom  anyone  could  extract  a sketch  in 
return  for  a song  or  a tune.  The  walls 
of  Abel’s  room  were  covered  by  draw- 
ings acquired  in  this  manner,  and 
pinned  loosely  to  the  paper-hangings— 
drawings  which  afterwards  fetched 
their  price  at  Langford’s  in  the  Piazza. 
Besides  these,  came  often  Philip  de 
Loutherbourg,  whom  Dominico  Angelo 
had  introduced  to  Garrick  as  scene 
painter  for  Drury  Lane;  and  Canaletto, 
whom  he  had  know  at  Venice;  and 
Zoffany;  and  George  Stubbs,  the  author 
of  the  “Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  ’ Who 
carried  on  his  studies  in  the  Carlisle 
House  Riding  School,  no  doubt  taking 
for  model,  among  others,  that  famous 
white  charger  Monarch,  of  which  the 
presentment  survives  to  posterity, 
under  King  William  III.  of  immortal 
memory,  in  West’s  “Battle  of  the 
Boyne.”  “All  the  celebrated  horse 
painters  of  the  last,  and  some  of  the 
veterans  of  the  present  age,”  says  the 
author  of  the  “Reminiscences,”  “were 

1 Johann  Christian  Bach,  Rach’s  son.  Angelo 
calls  him  Sebastian,  hut  John  Sebastian  Bach 
died  in  1750. 


constant  visitors  at  our  table  or  at  the 
manege.  Lastly,  an  enthusiastic,  though 
not  artistic,  amateur  of  the  Carlisle 
Street  stud  was  the  corpulent  ‘Hero 
of  Culloden,’  otherwise  ‘Billy  the 
Butcher.’  If  not  the  greatest,  he  was 
certainly  the  heaviest,  prince  in 
Christendom,  since  he  rode  some  four- 
and-twenty  stone,  and,  as  a boy,  Harry 
Angelo  well  remembered  the  sudden 
sidelong  dip  of  the  carriage  when  His 
Royal  Highness  poised  his  ponderous 
body  on  the  step.” 

An  establishment  upon  the  scale  and 
traditions  of  Carlisle  House  (and  there 
was  also  a “cake  house,”  or  country- 
box,  at  Acton,  where  Zoffany  painted 
decorations)  could  only  have  been 
maintained  at  considerable  expense. 
But  in  this  respect  Dominico  Angelo 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  fortu- 
nate-even for  a foreigner.  Within  a 
short  period  after  his  arrival  in  En- 
gland his  income,  according  to  his  son, 
was  over  two  thousand  a year,  and  this 
sum  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  was 
nearly  doubled.  After  Henry  Angelo’s 
account  of  his  life  in  Paris,  his  records, 
always  disconnected,  grew  looser  in 
chronology;  and  it  is  moreover  never 
quite  easy  to  distinguish  his  personal 
recollections  from  the  mere  floating 
hearsay  of  a retentive  but  capricious 
memory.  One  of  his  earliest  experi- 
ences, however,  on  returning  to  En- 
gland, must  have  been  his  attendance 
in  December,  1775,  at  the  trial,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline 
Rudd  for  complicity  in  the  forgery  for 
which  the  Brothers  Perreau  were  sub- 
sequently hanged.2  His  description  of 
this  fair-haired  siren  suggests  a hum- 
bler Becky  Sharp  or  Valdrie  Marneffe, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  he 
implies,  she  owed  her  undeserved  ac- 
quittal to  the  “irrresistible  power  of 
fascination”  which  ensnared  Boswell 
and  interested  even  his  “illustrious 
Friend.”  Another  incident  at  which 

2 One  wonders  whether  Thackeray  was  think- 
ing of  this  cause  cHcbre  in  “Denis  Duval.”  where 
there  is  a Miss  Budge  and  a Farmer  Perreau. 
Angelo,  it  may  be  added,  was  present  at  the 
hanging  at  Tyburn  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  an  actual 
character  in  the  same  book. 
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Angelo  assisted  shortly  afterwards,  and 
which  it  is  also  possible  to  place  pre- 
cisely, was  the  riot  thai  in  February, 
1776,  accompanied  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce at  Drury  Lane  Parson  Bate’s 
opera  of  “The  Blackamoor  Wash’d 
White.”  Angelo  was  one  of  a boxful 
of  the  author’s  supporters  who  were 
forced  to  retire  under  the  furious  can- 
nonade of  “apples,  oranges  and  other 
such  missiles”  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. But  a still  more  important 
theatrical  event  was  his  presence  on 
that  historic  June  10,  1776,  when  Gar- 
rick bade  farewell  to  the  stage.  He 
and  his  mother  were  in  Mrs.  Garrick’s 
box,  and  the  two  ladies  continued  to 
sob  so  long  after  they  had  quitted  the 
house  as  to  prompt  the  comment  of  the 
elder  Angelo  that  they  could  not  have 
grieved  more  at  the  great  man’s 
burial.  Henry  Angelo  was  also  a spec- 
tator of  the  progress  to  Tyburn  in  the 
following  February  of  the  unfortunate 
Doctor  Dodd,  to  whom,  and  to  the  hor- 
rors of  “Execution  Day”  in  general,  he 
devotes  some  of  the  latter  pages  of  his 
first  volume.  “His  [Dodd’s]  corpse-like 
appearance  produced  an  awful  picture 
of  human  woe.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
hats,  which  formed  a black  mass,  as 
the  coach  advanced,  were  taken  off 
simultaneously,  and  so  many  tragic 
faces  exhibited  a spectacle,  the  effect 
of  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  describe.  Thus  the  procession  trav- 
elled onwards,  through  the  multitude, 
whose  silence  added  to  the  awfulness 
of  the  scene.”  Two  years  later  Angelo 
witnessed  the  execution  of  another 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  James  Hackman, 
who  was  hanged  for  shooting  Lord 
Sandwich’s  mistress,  Miss  Martha 
Reay.  The  murder,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, took  place  in  the  Piazza  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  the  lady  was  leaving 
the  theatre,  and  Angelo,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had  only  quitted  it  a 
few  minutes  before.  He  afterwards 
saw  the  body  of  the  hapless  criminal 
under  dissection  at  Surgeons’  Hall— a 
ghastly  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Ho- 
garth’s final  plate  in  the  “Four  Stages 
of  Cruelty.” 

The  above,  and  the  burning  in  1792 


of  Wyatt’s  Pantheon,  are  some  of  the 
few  things  in  Angelo’s  first  volume 
which  it  is  practicable  to  date  with 
certainty.  The  second  volume  is 
scarcely  more  than  a sequence  of 
headed  paragraphs,  roughly  parcelled 
into  sections,  and  difficult  to  sample. 
Of  his  own  career  he  speaks  but  sel- 
dom, except  when  he  is  an  actor  in  the 
incident  he  relates.  Like  his  father, 
who  died  at  Eton,  in  1802,  he  became 
a master  of  the  sword,  and  like  him, 
again,  he  lived  upon  terms  of  quasi- 
familiarity  with  many  titled  practi- 
tioners of  that  art— being,  indeed,  upon 
one  occasion  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  at  the  extremely  select  Nea- 
politan Club,  an  honor  which— as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  also  present— 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  re- 
garded as  too  good  to  be  believed.  Like 
Dominico  Angelo,  also,  he  had  a large 
acquaintance  with  the  artists  and 
actors  of  his  day.  He  had  himself 
learned  drawing  at  Eton  under  the 
prince’s  master,  Alexander  Cozens,  the 
apostle  of  “blottesque,”  and  he  had 
studied  a little  with  Bartolozzi  and 
Cipriani.  He  had  even  ventured  upon 
a few  caricatures,  in  particular  one  of 
Lady  Queensberry’s  black  protege , 
Soubise;  and  he  was  intimate  with 
Rowlandson,  whom  he  had  known  from 
boyhood,  and  followed  to  his  grave  in 
April,  1827.  When  Rowlandson  was 
on  his  continental  travels,  Angelo  was 
living  in  Paris,  and  he  had  many  of  the 
drawings  which  his  friend  made  at  this 
time.  In  London  they  were  frequently 
companions  at  Vauxhall  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  where  Rowland- 
son’s busy  pencil  found  its  field  of  ac- 
tivity, and  they  together  often  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight  in  the  house  at 
Beaufort  Buildings  inhabited  by  Row- 
landson’s fat  Maecenas,  the  banker 
Mitchel,  one  of  whose  favorite  guests 
was  Peter  Pindar.  Angelo  gives  more 
than  one  anecdote  which  have  been 
utilized  by  Rowlandson’s  biographers; 
but  perhaps  the  least  hackneyed  record 
of  their  alliance  is  contained  in  the 
pages  which  describe  their  joint  visit 
to  Portsmouth  to  see  the  French  prizes 
after  Lord  Howe’s  victory  of  the, 1st  of 
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June.  Angelo  got  down  first,  and  went 
on  board  the  largest  French  vessel,  the 
“Sans  Pared,”  and  he  gives  a graphic 
account  of  the  terrible  devastation,  the 
decks  raked  and  ploughed  up  by  the 
round  shot,  the  masts  gone  by  the 
board,  the  miserable  boyish  crew,  the 
hogshead  of  spirits  to  keep  up  their 
courage  in  action,  the  jumble  of  dead 
anddyinginthe  ’tween  decks,  and  above 
all  the  horrible,  sickening  smell  of  car- 
nage. On  Howe’s  vessel,  the  “Queen 
Charlotte,”  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
scarcely  a trace  of  battle,  though 
another  ship,  the  “Brunswick,”  had 
sufferd  considerably.  Rowlandson 
joined  Angelo  at  Portsmouth,  and  they 
witnessed  together  the  landing  of  the 
prisoners.  Afterwards  they  visited 
Forton  prison,  where,  after  leaving  one 
of  the  sick  wards,  Rowlandson  made  a 
ghastly  study  of  a dying  Frenchman 
who  was  making  his  will,  sitting  up  in 
bed,  a priest  with  a crucifix  at  his  side. 
By  this  time  Angelo-  had  had  enough 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  he  returned 
to  town,  leaving  Rowlandson  to  go  on 
to  Southampton  to  make  sketches  of 
Lord  Moira’s  embarkation  for  La 
Vendee.  Here,  however,  the  writer’s 
recollection  must  have  failed  him,  for 
Lord  Moira’s  fruitless  expedition  was 
nearly  a year  old.  What  Rowlandson 
no  doubt  witnessed  was  his  Lordship’s 
departure  to  join  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Malines.  Angelo  speaks  highly  of  the 
—for  Rowlandson— unusual  finish  and 
spirit  of  these  drawings  with  their 
boatloads  of  soldiers  and  studies  of 
shipping.  They  were  purchased  by 
Fores,  of  Piccadilly,  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  reproduced.  There  is, 
however,  at  South  Kensington,  a 
sketch  by  Rowlandson  of  the  French 
prizes  coming  into  Portsmouth,  which 
must  have  been  made  at  this  time. 

Another  associate  of  Angelo,  and  also 
of  Rowlandson,  was  John  (or,  more  fa- 
miliarly, Jack)  Bannister,  the  actor. 
Bannister  and  Rowlandson  had  been 
students  together  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  had  combined  in  worrying, 
by  mimicry  and  caricature,  gruff 
Richard  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded 
Frank  Hayman  as  librarian.  In  the 


subsequent  pranks  of  this  practical 
joking  age,  Angelo,  who  had  known 
them  both  from  boyhood,  often  made 
a third,  and  he  was  present  upon  an  oc- 
casion which  was  as  unfeignedly  pa- 
thetic as  Garrick’s  famous  farewell, 
the  farewell  of  Bannister  to  the  stage. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes  contained 
in  the  entertainment  which  preceded 
this  leave-taking— namely,  “Bannister’s 
Budget”— were  included  by  permission 
in  the  “Reminiscences,”  and  Angelo, 
who  had  learned  elocution  from  Tom 
Sheridan,  and  was  an  excellent  ama- 
teur actor,  more  than  once  played  for 
Bannister’s  benefits,  notably  at  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  House  in  1792  as  Mrs.  Cole 
in  Foote’s  “Minor,”  and  in  1800  before 
the  royal  family  at  Windsor  as  Pa- 
pillon,  in  “The  Lyar,”  also  by  Foote. 
On  this  latter  occasion  the  bill  also 
records  that  Mr.  H.  Angelo,  “by  par- 
ticular desire,”  obliged  with  “A  Solo 
Duet,  or  Ballad  Singers  in  Cranbourn 
Alley.”  These  were  by  no  means  his 
only  dramatic  essays.  He  was  a fre- 
quent player  at  Lord  Barrymore’s 
private  theatre  at  Wargrave,  where  one 
of  his  favorite  assumptions  was  Wors- 
dale’s  part  of  Lady  Pentweazel,  in 
Foote’s  “Taste.”  He  is,  however,  care- 
ful to  explain  that  his  professional  en- 
gagements did  not  permit  him  to  go  the 
full  lengths  of  the  Wargrave  Court,  of 
Comus.  As  he  seems  nevertheless  to 
have  accompanied  Barrymore  to  places 
like  Jacob’s  Well,  to  have  driven  with 
him  at  night  through  Colnbrook,  when 
his  sportive  lordship  was  industriously 
“fanning  the  daylights,”  i.e.,  breaking 
the  windows  to  right  and  left  with  his 
whip,  and  to  have  serenaded  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  with  him  at  Brighton,  he 
had  certainly  ample  opportunities  for 
studying  the  “caprices  and  eccentrici- 
ties” of  this  illustrious  member  of 
what  the  late  Mortimer  Collins  de- 
scribed as  the  “strong  generation.” 
Besides  acting  at  Wargrave,  he  had  also 
often  played  in  private  theatricals  at 
Brandenburgh  House  at  Hammersmith, 
the  home  of  Lord  Berkeley’s  sister, 
that  Margravine  of  Auspach  whose 
comedy  of  the  “Sleep-Walker”  Walpole 
printed  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press. 
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Lastly,  lie  was  a member  of  the  short- 
lived Pic  Nic  Society,  inaugurated  by 
Lady  Buckinghamshire,  an  association 
which  combined  dances,  concerts  and 
play-acting  with  suppers  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  line  in  Goldsmith’s  “Re- 
taliation”: “Each  guest  brought  his 
dish,  and  the  feast  was  united.”  Lady 
Buckinghamshire,  a large  personage, 
with  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for 
pleasure,  was  one  of  the  card-loving 
leaders  of  fashion  satirized  by  Gillray 
as  “Faro’s  Daughters.”  But  whatever 
may  have  happened  at  the  E.  O.  banks 
in  St.  James’s  Square,  “gaming,”  says 
Angelo,  “formed  no  part  of  the  plan” 
of  the  Pic  Nics. 

But  it  would  take  a lengthy  article  to 
exhaust  the  budget  of  these  chaotic 
memories,  even  if  one  made  sedulous 
selection  only  of  those  incidents  in 
which  the  writer  says  he  was  person- 
ally concerned.  Not  a few  of  the 
stories,  however,  are  common  property, 
and  are  told  as  well  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  Angelo  repeats  the  anecdote 
of  Shuter,  who,  following  for  his 
“Cries  of  London”  a particularly 
musical  vendor  of  silver  eels,  found  to 
his  mortification  that  on  this  occasion 
the  man  was  mute.  Questioning  him 
at  last,  the  poor  fellow  explained  with 
a burst  of  tears  that  his  vife  had  died 
that  day,  and  that  he  could  not  cry. 
This  is  told  in  Taylor’s  Records,  and 
no  doubt  in  a dozen  places  besides. 
Similarly,  the  anecdote  of  Hayman  and 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  having  a bout 
with  the  gloves  previous  to  a sitting  is 
related  in  the  Somerset  House  Gazette  of 
“Ephraim  Hardcastle”  (W.  H.  Pyne); 
and  it  has  been  whispered,  we  know 
not  upon  what  authority,  that  Pyne 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  Angelo’s 
Chronicle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
plenty  of  anecdotes  which  are  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  narrator 
that,  even  if  all  the  make-weights  be 
discarded,  a residue  remains  which  is 
far  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  here.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  pages 
which  refer  to  Byron,  whom  Angelo 
seems  to  have  known  well.  Byron, 
who  had  been  one  of  Angelo’s  pupils  at 
Harrow,  had  interested  himself  in  es- 
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tablishing  Angelo  as  a fencing  mas- 
ter at  Cambridge,  where  he  enter- 
tained him  and  Theodore  Hook  at  din- 
ner, seeing  them  off  afterwards  himself 
by  the  London  stage,  duly  fortified  with 
stirrup  cups  of  the  noted  beer  of  St. 
John’s  College.  When  Byron  left 
Cambridge  for  town,  Angelo  seems  to 
have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  a book 
which  his  lordship  wanted  in  order  to 
decide  a wager,  and  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess increased  the  favor  in  which  he 
stood.  He  was  subsequently  in  the 
habit  of  giving  Byron  lessons  at  the 
Albany  in  the  broadsword,  a fearsome 
exercise  which  was  apparently  chosen 
in  view  of  the  noble  pupil’s  tendency  to 
flesh,  and  forvdiich  he  deliberately  cos- 
tumed himself  in  furs  and  flannels.  Of 
these  relations  at  this  date  a record  is 
still  said  to  survive  at  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray’s in  Albermarle  Street.  It  is  a screen 
made  by  Angelo  for  his  patron.  On 
one  side  are  all  the  distinguished 
pugilists,  from  Broughton  to  Jackson: 
on  the  other  the  great  actors,  from 
Betterton  to  Kean.  The  screen  was 
sold  with  Byron’s  effects  when  he  left 
the  country  in  1816,  and  so  passed  into 
the  pious  hand  of  its  present  possessor. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
what  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  accurately 
describes  as  Angelo’s  “graceful  ease” 
in  avoiding  dates.  He  gives  us  very 
little  information  respecting  his  differ- 
ent establishments.  At  first,  it  must 
be  assumed,  he  taught  at  his  father’s 
school  in  Carlisle  Street.  Later  on,  the 
salle  d’armes  which  he  mentions  often- 
est  is  that  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Frenchman  Redas  in  the  Opera  House 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  the  Hay- 
market,  “almost  facing  the  Orange 
Coffee  House,”  then  the  favored  resort 
of  foreigners  of  all  sorts.  When  the 
opera  was  burned  down  in  1789,  these 
rooms  were  destroyed,  and  Angelo 
seems  to  have  transferred  his  quarters 
to  Bond  Street.  Under  the  heading 
“My  Own  Boastings,”  he  gives  a list  of 
his  noble  pupils  to  the  year  1817,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  imposing  one.  In  “the 
year  of  Kean’s  benefit”  (1825?),  and  in 
the  month  of  September,  he  strained  his 
left  thigh  when  fencing  with  the  actor, 
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and  was  thenceforth  obliged  to  “bid 
adieu  to  the  practical  exertions  of  the 
science.”  His  last  years  seem  to  have 
been  spent  in  retirement  at  a village 
near  Bath,  and  from  his  reference  to 
his  means  as  “a  small  annuity,”  it 
must  be  presumed  that  he  was  poor. 
He  had  been  married,  for  he  speaks  of 
two  of  his  sons,  to  whom  the  Duke  of 
York  had  given  commissions  in  the 
army;  but  this  is  all  he  says  on  the 
subject.  Besides  his  “Reminiscences,” 
the  first  volume  of  which  came  out  in 
1828,  he  published  in  1834  another  mis- 
cellany of  memories  entitled  “Angelo’s 
Pic-nic,”  to  which  George  Cruikshank 
contributed  a frontispiece.  He  also  is- 
sued professionally  a translation  in 
smaller  form  of  his  father’s  “Ecole  des 
Armes,”  a magnificent  subscription 
folio  which  had  first  appeared 
in  1763  with  illustrations  by  Gwynn 
the  painter.  This  translation  was 
by  Rowlandson,  and  the  book,  in 
this  form,  was  incorporated  subse- 
quently, under  the  head  “Escrime,”  in 
the  “Encyclopedic”  of  Diderot  and 
D’Alembert.  Rowlandson  also  de- 
signed twenty  plates  for  Angelo  on  the 
use  of  the  Hungarian  and  Highland 
broadsword,  which  were  put  forth  in 
1798-99  by  T.  Egerton,  of  the  Military 
Library,  Whitehall,  the  adventurous 
publisher  who  subsequently  issued  the 
first  three  novels  of  Jane  Austen. 

Austin  Dobson. 
v 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  SPANISH  TEMPERAMENT. 

Two  qualities,  and  only  two,  certainly 
differentiate  Spaniards  from  the  other 
southern  races  of  Europe,  but  they  are 
qualities  displayed  in  such  excess  that 
they  appear  to  constitute  an  entirely  sep- 
arate national  character,  which  in  hun- 
dreds of  years  has  never  changed  either 
in  fact  or  in  the  impression  which  it 
makes  upon  the  remainder  of  mankind. 
One  of  these  qualities  is  a peculiar  kind 
of  pride,  and  the  other  is  a steely  cal- 
lousness. Spaniards  are  about  as  brave 


as  the  other  Latin  races — that  is,  they 
are  perfectly  brave,  with  a certain  lia- 
bility to  panic,  and  a reluctance  to  go  on 
when  victory  seems  not  to  ibe  attainable. 
They  were  supposed  in  their  best  period 
to  be  braver  than  Frenchmen  or  Italians, 
and  their  picked  adventurers  certainly 
showed  in  the  New  World  audacity  of  a 
really  wonderful  kind— an  audacity,  in 
fact,  to  which  odds  made  no  difference, 
and  which  suggested  that  they  thought 
themselves  specially  favored  of  heaven; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  their  history 
quite  confirms  this  claim.  The  Romans 
defeated  them,  and  the  Moors  defeated 
them,  and  in  their  long  conflict  with 
France  they  never  obtained  any  serious 
or  permanent  advantage.  They  did  not 
succeed  against  the  men  of  the  Low 
Countries,  they  were  defeated  by  Brit- 
ish sailors,  and  they  did  not  triumph  in 
their  struggle  in  Mexico  against  inferior 
humbers  of  Americans.  That  they  are 
brave  is  certain,  and  they  are  probably 
more  self-confident  than  either  French- 
men or  Italians;  but  we  should  not  de- 
scribe their  courage  as  differentiating 
them  from  any  other  people  of  Southern 
Europe.  We  do  not  know  that  they  are 
more  revengeful,  though  they  attribute 
that  quality  to  themselves,  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of  good  legislation,  rely  for 
vengeance  more  on  their  own  efforts; 
nor  are  they  in  reality  more  passionate. 
They  stab  as  readily  as  Italians,  but  not 
more  readily,  and  though  they  assas- 
sinate more  often  than  Frenchmen,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Frenchmen 
have  lived  for  ages  under  much  more 
effective  laws.  The  Highlander  of 
Great  Britain  is  to-day  hardly  ever  an 
assassin,  but  he  used  to  stick  his  foe 
with  a knife  which  he  called  a dirk  very 
readily  indeed.  The  Spaniard,  again,  is 
supposed  to  be  specially  superstitious; 
but  we  fancy  some  at  least  of  that  idea 
concerning  him  arises  from  the  fact  that 
his  superstition  takes  the  direction  usu- 
ally of  strong  Catholicism.  Those  who 
really  understand  either  Frenchmen  or 
Italians  do  not  think  them  free  from 
superstition,  though  in  both  instances 
the  quality  is  found  combined  with  a 
great  disposition  to  irreligion,  skeptical 
irreligion  among  Frenchmen,  secularist 
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or  pagan  irreligion  among  Italians.  As 
to  truthfulness,  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  races,  though  they 
speak  truth,  or  neglect  truth,  upon  some- 
what different  impulses.  The  French- 
man has  a mathematical  side  to  his  head, 
rarely  lies  to  himself,  and  tells  the  truth 
whenever  it  is  obviously  inexpedient,  in 
the  sense  of  being  contrary  to  utility,  to 
tell  lies.  The  Spaniard  tells  the  truth 
whenever  the  contrary  would  seem  to 
himself  to  be  discreditable,  and  there- 
fore tells  it  or  declines  to  tell  it  at  unex- 
pected moments  and  in  ways  that  sur- 
prise the  Northerner;  while  the  Italian 
tells  it  whenever  it  will  not  roughen  a 
path  which  he  thinks  it  his  clear  busi- 
ness to  make  smooth.  He  will  utter  a 
falsehood  for  your  comfort  as  readily  as 
for  his  own,  a thing  which  the  French- 
man never  does  unless  he  has  an  epi- 
gram to  be  delivered  of,  and  the  Spaniard 
?ery  seldom.  The  Spaniard,  too,  must 
have  somewhere  in  him  a keen  artistic 
sense.  His  language  and  the  way  he 
uses  it  show  that,  as  well  as  the  things 
ae  has  built  and  the  pictures  he  has 
aainted.  His  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful architecture  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
he  New  World,  where  he  was  in  a 
lurry,  nothing  that  he  built  has  the 
vant  of  charm  and  picturesqueness 
vhich  distinguishes  everything  built  on 
hat  continent  iby  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
iterature  he  is  as  great  a humorist  as 
he  Frenchman,  though  his  humor  is 
nore  sardonic;  he  has  the  capacity  of 
>eing  a great  dramatist;  and  in  all 
rraver  productions,  as  in  all  public  ut- 
erances,  he  has  a special  gift  for  a 
ather  fulFmouthed  eloquence.  The 
?norance  of  the  three  peoples  is  about 
qual,  though  the  Frenchman’s  seems 
he  less  because  he  wants  to  know  what- 
ver  he  thinks  pays  him  in  any  way;  and 
here  is  no  great  difference  in  their  habit 
f economy.  Perhaps  the  Spaniard  car- 
ies it  farthest  because  he  is  so  indiffer- 
nt  to  the  quality  of  his  food;  but  a 
apacity  for  continuous  self-denial  dis- 
nguishes  all  three,  though  as  they  are 
ot  equally  industrious  the  capacity  en- 
iches  the  Frenchman,  while  it  leaves 
ie  Italian  poor  and  the  Spaniard  almost 
beggar. 
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It  is  his  quality  of  pride  which  distin- 
guishes the  Spaniard  alike  from  the 
Italian  and  the  Frenchman.  A personal 
dignity,  quite  apart  from  mere  vanity, 
appears  to  be  as  essential  to  him  as  free- 
dom to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  order  to  the 
German.  This  feeling  shows  itself  in 
his  dress,  in  his  bearing,  in  his  language, 
in  all  his  acts,  public  and  private.  He 
cannot  cringe,  he  cannot  brook  a slight, 
he  cannot  suppress  himself  when  self- 
effacement  would  be  convenient.  He 
must  be  acknowledged  as  gentleman  on 
all  occasions,  as  the  condition  without 
which  business  cannot  be  done,  and  he 
usually  adds  to  the  word  gentleman  the 
word  Spaniard.  He  is  a gentleman  of 
Spain,  or  in  his  own  eyes  he  ceases  to  be 
anything.  Our  own  Highlander  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  quality  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  till  a very  recent  period  he  also 
dressed  the  part.  There  is  something- 
very  impressive  about  this  feeling,  par- 
ticularly when  it  leads,  as  it  often  does, 
to  the  endurance  of  immense  risks,  and 
it  is  a little  perplexing  to  know  from 
what  root  it  ultimately  springs.  It  is  a 
matter  of  race,  say  some;  but  there  is  no 
kinship  of  race  between  the  Highlander, 
who  is  Celt,  a little  crossed  with  Norse- 
man, and  the  Iberian,  who  comes  prob- 
ably from  the  same  stock  as  the  Mongol 
—it  remains  pure  in  Biscay— deeply 
crossed  with  the  Visigoth  and  with  a 
trace,  varying  in  quantity  in  each  prov- 
ince, of  Semitic  blood.  It  is  his  history, 
say  others;  but  though  the  Spaniard  has 
a great  history,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Frenchman  or 
the  Englishman,  while  it  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  the  Italian.  It  does  not  come 
from  pride  of  pedigree,  for  the  common 
Spaniard  does  not  know  his  pedigree 
any  more  than  his  rival  in  any  other 
nation;  and  it  does  not  come  from  pride 
of  career,  for  he  shows  it  just  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  if  he  has  done  nothing  but 
loaf.  Our  own  theory  is  that  it  springs 
from  soldiership;  that  the  Spaniard,  like 
the  Highlander,  after  fighting  perpetu- 
ally for  centuries  past,  has  got  the  sol- 
dier characteristics  fairly  into  his  blood 
—the  love  of  appearing  dignified,  the 
tendency  to  indolence  when  off  duty,  the 
instinctive  touchiness  about  grade,  the 
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personal  pride  as  of  the  man  who  faces  ing  nobleness  that  on  unexpected  occa- 
death  while  other  men  only  live.  Cer-  sions  becomes  a motive  force,  we  must 
tainly  the  Spaniard  has  it,  and  it  makes  add  that  the  Spaniard,  brave,  proud  and 
him  on  occasion  one  of  the  most  to  be  self-dominating  as  he  is,  has  some  hid- 
respected,  and  on  occasion  one  of  the  den  root  of  inefficiency.  He  never  quite 
most  irrational,  of  God’s  creatures.  He  succeeds.  With  every  requisite  for  a 
seems,  when  his  pride  is  moved,  to  act  on  great  army  he  has  never  yet  made  one 
emotion  merely,  and  will  put  aside  the  that  permanently  conquered.  He  has 
greatest  temptation,  or  act  with  the  never  succeeded  in  keeping  Portugal, 
greatest  folly,  according  to  the  provoca-  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  his 
tion.  It  is,  we  believe,  of  his  pride,  safety.  His  ships,  often  splendidly 


united  to  his  other  and  worse  quality, 
callousness,  that  the  Spaniard’s  reputa- 
tion for  cruelty,  which  has  run  down 
through  all  the  ages,  has  been  born.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  he  hurts  anybody  for 
the  sake  of  hurting,  though  he  has  not 
the  general  European  idea  of  the  value 
of  human  life— neither  had  the  Roman— 
but  he  regards  any  rebel  as  one  who  has 
insulted  him,  and  who  must  be  chastised 
until  he  is  obedient  again.  He  will  ut- 
terly crush,  to  his  own  injury  very  often, 
rather  than  not  be  master,  and  acknowl- 
edged master.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
entirely  independent  alike  of  race  and 
•color.  During  the  terrible  wars  of  inde- 
pendence in  South  America,  the  true 
history  of  which  has  never  been  written, 
the  Spaniard  treated  rebel  Spaniards 
just  as  he  treated  “Indians”  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest— that  is,  he,  whenever 
that  seemed  the  only  way,  slaughtered 
them  out  without  mercy.  He  does  the 
same  to-day  in  Cuba,  and  from  the  same 
motive.  He  must,  however,  be  callous 
as  well  as  proud,  or  he  could  not  let 
women  and  children  die  of  want,  or  ex- 
ult in  the  risk  to  human  life,  which  is, 
after  all  apologies  have  been  made,  the 
true  source  of  excitement  in  a bull-fight. 
That  callousness  may  be  the  result,  as  it 
was  in  the  Roman,  of  centuries  of  battle, 
or  it  may  be  a survival  from  his  original 
forefathers,  who  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain descended  from  some  tribe  akin  in 
language  and  characteristics  to  the  Mon- 
gol, the  race  in  which,  of  all  the  greater 
divisions  of  the  human  family,  the  senti- 
ment of  pity  is  most  weak.  Even  a 
negro  feels  more  for  the  suffering  than  a 
Tartar  or  a Chinese. 

To  complete  our  appreciation  of  a 
character  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
evokes  sympathy  for  a certain  underly- 


fought,  have  never  won  a great  engage- 
ment. He  has  never  made  a govern- 
ment which  contented  him,  and  with 
every  wish  for  wealth  and  a magnificent 
estate  he  has  remained  poor.  He  does 
not  wrestle  vigorously  with  his  modem 
difficulties,  such  as  tenure,  and  the  con- 
tinuous emptiness  of  his  exchequer, 
and,  in  fact,  to  be  brief,  does  not  succeed 
in  realizing  his  wishes.  Something,  in 
fact,  prevents  his  applying  his  strength, 
which  is  great,  in  the  right  direction, 
and  so  he  falls  back  exhausted,  leaving 
the  evil  unremoved  or  the  blessing  unat- 
tained. What  the  cause  of  that  futility, 
which  has  reappeared  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  domestic  history, 
can  possibly  be  must  be  left  to  himself 
to  discover.  He  himself  is  aware  of  it, 
and  suggests  as  the  cause,  with  a de- 
mure smile,  that  heaven  is  envious  of 
Spain.  He  will  grow  serious  on  the  sub- 
ject one  day,  and  when  he  does  there 
will  be  a revolution  in  Spain  such  as  the 
world  never  saw,  and  perhaps  a career 
for  Spain  such  as  shall  once  for  all  make 
her  irritable  pride  serene. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  AMERICAN  TEMPERAMENT. 

No  character  is  quite  so  interesting  to 
thoughtful  Englishmen  as  that  of  the 
Americans;  it  is  so  like  our  own  yet  so 
unlike,  so  complex  and  yet  so  simple,  so 
intelligible  and  yet  so  full  of  unexpected 
turns.  They  are  as  difficult  to  depict  as 
Englishmen  seem  to  foreigners,  and  if 
we  try  to  do  it,  it  is  with  a full  con- 
sciousness that  after  our  best  efforts 
many  facets  of  the  stone  will  still  re- 
main undescribed.  But  for  two  pecu- 


The  American 

liarities  which  are  universal  and  deep 
enough  profoundly  to  modify  character, 
we  should  say  that  the  Americans,  as  a 
nation,  more  closely  resembled  the  En- 
glish in  Ireland  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  The  long  contest  with  ene- 
mies, with  Nature,  with  circumstances, 
has  bred  in  them  the  inner  hardness  and 
incapacity  of  yielding  to  opposition 
which  that  peculiar  caste  derives  from 
its  long  habit  of  keeping  down  superior 
numbers  and  exacting  from  them  trib- 
ute. There  is  dourness  somewhere  in 
every  American,  a “hard  pan,”  as  they 
say  themselves,  to  which  if  you  get 
down  there  is  no  further  progress  to  be 
made.  You  must  crush  it  to  powder  or 
retreat,  and  nine  times  out  or  ten  retreat 
is  found  to  be  the  easier  course.  The 
American  character  rests,  in  fact,  on  a 
granite  substratum,  which  has  been  the 
origin  of  their  success,  and  will  give 
them  the  mastery  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  is  not  merely  the  English  dog- 
gedness, though  it  doubtless  had  its  root 
in  it;  it  is  a quality  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  go  on,  whatever  happens;  to 
charge,  as  it  were,  instead  of  merely 
standing  to  receive  the  assault.  It  is,  in 
face,  if  we  are  to  be  minute,  doggedness 
made  fiery  by  an  infusion  of  hope,  of  a 
sanguineness  which  you  would  never 
expect  from  an  American’s  fac e—that, 
owing  to  some  climatic  peculiarity,  is 
usually  careworn,  especially  in  the  East 
— but  which  colors  his  very  blood.  We 
never  met  an  American  in  our  lives  who 
did  not  believe  that  he  should  “worry 
through”  any  trouble  on  hand,  and  reach 
at  last  the  point  desired,  however  dis- 
tant it  might  seem  to  be.  Like  the 
Anglo-Irishman  also,  the  American  has 
a quick  sense  of  the  incongruous;  he  per- 
ceives the  comicality  alike  of  things  and 
persons,  and  he  has  a habit  of  pointing 
that  out  with  a reserved  shrewdness 
which  has  always  the  effect  of,  and 
sometimes  really  is,  mordant  humor. 
(The  humor  of  exaggeration,  which  all 
Englishmen  attribute  to  all  Americans, 
is,  we  fancy,  accidental— -that  is,  is  at- 
tributable to  humorists  with  a Celt-Irish 
trace  in  them  who  have  caught  the  pop- 
ular ear.)  Like  the  Anglo-Irish,  too,  the 
American  has  a strong  sense  of  personal 
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dignity;  he  cannot  bear  to  be  belittled, 
and  is,  if  anything,  over-sensitive  on  the 
score  of  his  individual  claims  to  respect. 
His  pride  is  not  the  glacial  pride  of  the 
Englishman,  who  at  heart  holds  the  man 
who  offends  him  to  be  a boor  for  doing 
it,  and  would  as  soon  quarrel  with  a cab- 
man as  with  him,  but  is  a glowing  pride, 
quick,  perhaps  over-quick,  to  resent  in- 
sult and  to  imagine  wrong.  Add  to 
these  traits  an  almost  infinite  depth  of 
inner  kindliness  so  long  as  there  is  no 
provocation  and  no  resistance  from  in- 
feriors, and  you  have  the  Anglo-Irish 
character  on  its  strong  sides,  and  that  is 
also  the  American— about  as  efficient  a 
character  as  the  world  presents  to  our 
view.  He  can  fight  or  he  can  bargain, 
he  can  build  or  he  can  diplomatize;  and 
when  doing  any  of  these  things,  he  gen- 
erally contrives  to  come  out  at  top,  with 
perhaps  just  a glance  around  to  see  that 
the  high  place  out  of  which  he  emerges 
with  unmoved  countenance  has  been 
noticed  by  the  world  around.  We 
should  add,  for  it  is  characteristic, 
though  perhaps  it  is  of  little  importance, 
that  the  manner  of  a well-bred  Ameri- 
can is  usually,  and  allowing  for  individ- 
ual idiosyncrasies,  almost  exactly,  that 
of  a well-bred  Anglo-Irishman,  courteous 
and  kindly,  with  a touch  of  intended 
grace,  and  with  a certain  patience,  as  of 
one  accustomed  to  other  men’s  folly, 
which  is  not  English  at  all.  The  En- 
glishman’s patience  offends— that  is  the 
testimony  of  all  mankind,  to  the  English- 
man’s great  perplexity— but  the  Amer- 
ican’s patience  and  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Irishman  leave  a sensation,  not  always 
fully  justified,  of  friendliness.  There 
are  a hundred  Lord  Dufferins  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  American  has,  however,  as  we 
said,  two  peculiarities  which  differenti- 
ate him  from  all  mankind.  We  should 
not  call  him  a happy  man  exactly,  but 
he  is  an  incurably  cheerful  one.  The 
weight  of  the  dozen  atmospheres  which 
press  down  the  Englishman  is  off  the 
American’s  spirit.  He  does  not  expect 
to  find  anywhere  persons  superior  to 
himself;  he  thinks  he  can  make,  instead 
of  obeying,  etiquettes;  he  sees  no  reason, 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  a candidate  for-  his 
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municipality  or  for  Congress,  for  pro- 
fessing to  be  anything  but  what  he  is. 
He  is  quite  contented  as  to  his  past,  and 
quite  satisfied  that  the  future  will  go  his 
way.  He  lives  mainly  in  the  present, 
but  as  the  past  was  good  and  the  future 
will  be  better,  the  present  will  do  very 
well  for  the  time  being.  If  no  one  has, 
affronted  him  he  has  no  quarrel  with 
anyone,  but  is  disposed  to  look  on  all 
men  with  an  appreciative  smile,  as  be- 
ing all  equally  creatures  of  Allah — poor 
creatures  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  but 
still  creatures.  He  takes  life  as  it 
comes,  in  fact,  with  little  concern 
whether  anybody  takes  it  differently, 
and  with  a complete  admission,  not  only 
from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart,  that  it 
takes  a good  many  sorts  of  men  to  make 
up  a world.  The  conviction  of  equality 
with  all  men  nas  taken  the  social  fidget 
out  of  him,  and  given  him  an  inner  sense 
of  ease  and  tranquillity,  never  quite  ab- 
sent, even  when  his  external  manner 
seems  awkward  or  constrained.  It  fol- 
lows that  he  is  always  ready  to  try  any- 
thing, and  that  the  English  idea  of  living 
in  a groove  seems  to  him  confined  and 
small,  a waste  of  the  faculties  that  God 
has  given.  And  it  follows,  also,  that 
being  inwardly  content  with  himself, 
and  having  a whole  continent  to  work 
in,  he  is  seldom  so  thorough  as  the  En- 
glishman, is  satisfied  with  knowing 
many  things  less  completely  than  the 
Englishman  knows  one,  and  has  for  in- 
tellectual temptation,  always  provided 
that  the  task  before  him  is  not  machine- 
making, a certain  shallowness.  The 
kind  of  man  who  is  least  like  an  Ameri- 
can is  the  kind  of  man  about  the  British  « 
Museum,  who  knows  upon  some  one 
subject  nearly  all  there  is  to  know,  and 
can  tell  you  almost  to  a foot  where  all 
that  remains  to  be  known  will  ulti- 
mately be  found.  We  doubt  if  the 
American  is  fuller  of  resource  than  the 
Englishman,  who  generally,  when  Chat 
Moss  has  to  be  filled,  has  his  plan  at  last; 
but  he  is  much  quicker  in  bringing  his 
wits  to  bear,  and  much  less  disposed  to 
let  any  habitude  of  mind  stand  for  a 
moment  in  his  way.  In  fact,  though  the 
American,  like  every  other  of  the  sons  of 
Eve,  is  clothed  in  habits,  he  wears  them 


with  singular  lightness,  and  if  his  sense 
of  propriety  would  permit,  would  on  the 
smallest  provocation  cast  them  all  away. 
There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  that 
with  an  American,  his  religion  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Those  two  are  not  habits  at  all  in  the 
Carlylean  sense,  but  outer  and  inner 
skins. 

There  remains  the  strongest  and 
strangest  peculiarity  of  all,  which  al- 
ready differentiates  the  American  com- 
pletely from  the  Englishman,  and  a hun- 
dred years  hence  will  make  of  him  an 
entirely  separate  being.  The  American 
is  a nervous  man  in  the  sense  in  which 
doctors  who  study  constitution  use  that 
word.  He  is  not  neurotic— no  man  less 
so— and  is  probably  as  brave  as  any  man 
alive,  but  his  nerves  respond  more 
quickly  to  his  brain  than  those  of  any 
other  human  being.  He  feels  strongly 
and  he  feels  everything.  All  news 
comes  to  him  with  a sharp,  cutting  im- 
pact. He  works  mentally  under  pres- 
sure, he  does  in  a day  what  other  men  do 
in  a week,  he  almost  realizes  the  school- 
boy’s joke  when  taunted  with  too  much 
desire  for  sleep,  that  “there  are  people 
who  can  sleep  fast.”  Excitement  mad- 
dens him  a little.  He  is  like  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  hero  who  had  almost  infinite 
wealth,  but  whenever  he  wanted  to  pay 
for  anything  had  to  give  a bit  of  himself 
to  do  it,  till,  though  each  bit  was  only  a 
heavy  bank-note,  he  was  worn  literally 
to  skin  and  bone.  The  result  is  that  the 
American,  when  very  successful  or  much 
defeated,  has  a tendency  to  die  of  ner- 
vous prostration,  to  an  extent  which 
makes  nervous  disease  a specialty  of  the 
greatest  American  physicians.  They 
think,  we  believe,  that  the  tendency  is  a 
result  of  “imperfect  acclimatization,” 
and  no  doubt  a course  of  Europe  has 
often  a wonderfully  invigorating  effect, 
but  we  are  not  quite  convinced  that  cli- 
mate is  the  only  cause.  At  least,  if  it  is, 
it  is  curious  that  the  aborigines  should 
not  be  possessed  of  more  throbbing 
nerves,  and  that  the  Western  farmer, 
who  has  a better  climate  than  the  New 
Yorker,  should  be  so  much  more  excit- 
able than  his  rival  in  the  East.  We  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  condition  of 
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so  many  Americans  resembles  the  condi- 
tion of  overtrained  men  or  horses,  and 
that  activity  of  brain  continued  for  gen- 
erations is  injurious,  in  a dry  climate,  to 
bodily  health.  Be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  the  American  is  liable  to  be  ex- 
cited, and  his  excitement,  which  some- 
times shows  itself  in  bursts  of  tremen- 
dous energy,  sometimes  in  fits  of  gayety, 
and  sometimes  in  almost  incurable  mel- 
ancholia, constantly  wears  him  out.  It 
is  the  greatest  distinction  between  him 
and  the  more  stolid  Englishman,  or 
rather  between  him  and  the  oldest  of 
English  colonists,  the  Anglo-Irishman, 
whom  in  all  else  the  American  so  closely 
resembles,  and  who,  though  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  governing  Ireland,  pours 
into  the  British  services  a constant  suc- 
cession of  men  whom  the  Empire  could 
not  spare. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 

WELSH  POETRY. 

A book  of  “Welsh  Ballads,”  by  Ernest 
Rhys,  which  Mr.  Nutt  has  just  pub- 
lished— a book  containing,  together  with 
much  admirable  original  work,  transla- 
tions into  verse  of  some  of  the  finest  old 
Welsh  poems — will  have  answered  part 
of  its  purpose  if  it  sends  readers  to  the 
old  Welsh  poetry  itself,  and  to  such 
translations  as  are  available  in  Skene’s 
“Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,”  and 
elsewhere.  It  will  have  done  more  if  it 
points  the  way,  by  its  fragmentary  but 
at  times  splendid  metrical  versions,  to  a 
thorough  dissatisfaction,  in  the  minds  of 
Welsh  scholars,  with  existing  transla- 
tions, and  a real  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
some  one  who  not  only  knows  Welsh, 
but  also  English,  and  who  has  a sense  of 
the  meaning  of  words  in  poetry,  to  re- 
place these  translations  by  a transla- 
tion into  prose  as  careful  as  Mr.  Lang’s, 
when  he  translates  Homer.  It  may  also 
serve  the  further  purpose  of  at  least  sug- 
gesting, to  those  who  concern  them- 
selves, for  good  or  evil,  with  Celtic 
literature,  what  Celtic  literature  really  is 
when  it  is  finest;  what  “a  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  fact”  really 


means,  what  “natural  magic”  really 
means,  and  why  the  phrase  “Celtic 
glamour”  is  perhaps  the  most- unfortu- 
nate that  could  well  have  been  chosen  to 
express  the  character  of  a literature 
which  is  above  all  things  precise,  con- 
crete, definite. 

Lamartine,  in  the  preface  to  the  “Med- 
itations,” describes  the  characteristics  of 
Ossian,  very  justly,  as  “le  vague,  la 
reverie,  V aneantissement  dans  la  contem- 
plation, le  regard  -fixe  sur  des  apparitions 
confuses  dans  le  lointain and  it  is  those 
very  qualities,  still  looked  upon  by  so 
many  as  the  typically  Celtic  qualities, 
which  prove  the  spuriousness  of  Ossian. 
That  gaze  fixed  on  formless  and  distant 
shadows,  that  losing  of  one’s  self  in  con- 
templation, that  vague  dreaminess, 
which  Lamartine  admired  in  Ossian,  will 
be  found  nowhere  in  the  “Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen,”  in  the  “Book  of  Taliesin,” 
in  the  “Red  Book  of  Hergest,”  however 
much  a doubtful  text,  uncertain  read- 
ings and  confusing  commentators  may 
leave  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  many  passages.  Just  as  the 
true  mystic  is  the  man  who  sees  obscure 
things  clearly,  so  the  Welsh  poets 
(whom  I take  for  the  moment  as  repre- 
senting the  “Celtic  note,”  the  quality 
which  we  find  in  the  work  of  primitive 
races)  saw  everything  in  the  universe, 
the  wind  itself,  under  the  images  of  mor- 
tality, hands  and  feet  and  the  ways  and 
motions  of  men.  They  filled  human  life 
with  the  greatness  of  their  imagination, 
they  ennobled  it  with  the  pride  of  their 
expectancy  of  noble  things,  they  were 
boundless  in  praising  and  in  cursing;  but 
poetical  excitement,  in  them,  only 
taught  them  the  amplitude  and  splendor 
of  real  things.  A chief  is  an  eagle,  a 
serpent,  the  bull  of  battle,  an  oak;  he  is 
the  strength  of  the  ninth  wave,  an  up- 
lifted pillar  of  wrath,  impetuous  as  the 
fire  through  a chimney;  the  ruddy  reap- 
ers of  war  are  his  desire.  The  heart  of 
Cyndyllan  was  like  the  ice  of  winter, 
like  the  fire  of  spring;  the  horses  of 
Geraint  are  ruddy  ones,  with  the  assault 
of  spotted  eagles,  of  black  eagles,  of  red 
eagles,  of  white  eagles;  an  onset  in  bat- 
tle is  like  the  roaring  of  the  wind  against 
the  ashen  spears.  These  poets  are  the 
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poets  of  “tumults,  shouting,  swords,  and 
men  in  battle-array.”  The  sound  of  bat- 
tle is  heard  in  them;  they  are  “where  the 
ravens  screamed  over  blood;”  they  are 
among  “crimsoned  hair  and  clamorous 
sorrow;”  they  praise  “war  with  the  shin- 
ing wing,”  and  they  know  all  the  pite- 
ousness of  the  death  of  heroes,  the  sense 
of  the  “delicate  white  body,”  “the  lovely, 
slender,  blood-stained  body,”  that  will- 
be  covered  with  earth,  and  sand,  and 
stones,  and  nettles,  and  the  roots  of  the 
oak.  They  know,  too,  the  piteousness  of 
the  hearth  left  desolate,  the  hearth  that 
will  be  covered  with  nettles,  and  slender 
brambles,  and  thorns,  and  dock-leaves, 
and  scratched  up  by  fowls,  and  turned 
up  by  swine.  And  they  ipraise  the  gen- 
tleness of  strength  and  courage;  “he  was 
gentle,  with  a hand  eager  for  battle.” 
Women  are  known  chiefly  as  the  wid- 
ows and  the  “sleepless”  mothers  of 
heroes ; rarely  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be 
a Snare,  rarely  a desire,  rarely  a reward : 
“a  soft  herd.”  They  praise  drunkenness 
for  its  ecstasy,  its  uncalculating  generos- 
ity; and  equal  with  the  flowing  of  blood 
in  battle,  and  the  flowing  of  mead  in  the 
hall,  is  the  flowing  of  song.  They  have 
the  haughtiness  of  those  who,  if  they 
take  rewards,  “ale  for  the  drinking,  and 
a fair  homestead,  and  beautiful  cloth- 
ing,” give  rewards:  “I  am  Taliesin,  who 
will  repay  thee  thy  banquet.” 

And  they  have  their  philosophy, 
always  a close,  vehemently  definite 
thing,  crying  out  for  precise  images,  by 
which  alone  it  can  apprehend  the  un- 
seen. Taliesin  knows  that  “man  is  old- 
est when  he  is  born,  and  is  younger  and 
younger  continually.”  He  wonders 
where  man  is  when  he  is  sleeping,  and 
where  the  night  walits  until  the  passing 
of  day.  He  is  astonished  that  books 
have  not  found  out  the  soul,  and  where 
it  resides,  and  the  air  it  breathes,  and  its 
form  and  shape.  He  thinks,  too,  of  the 
dregs  of  the  soul,  and  debates  what  is 
the  best  intoxication  for  its  petulance 
and  wonder  and  mockery.  And,  in  a 
poem  certainly  late,  or  interpolated  with 
fragments  of  a Latin  hymn,  he  uses  the 
eternal  numeration  of  the  mystics,  and 
speaks  of  “the  nine  degrees  of  the  com- 
panies of  heaven,  and  the  tenth,  saints  a 


preparation  of  sevens;”  numbers  that 
are  “clean  and  holy.”  And  even  in 
poems  plainly  Christian  there  is  a fine 
simplicity  of  imagination;  as  when,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  an  arm  reaches 
out,  and  hides  the  sea  and  the  stars;  or 
when  Christ,  hanging  on  the  cross, 
laments  that  the  bones  of  his  feet  are 
stretched  with  extreme  pain. 

It  is  this  sharp  physical  apprehension 
of  things  that  really  gives  its  note  to 
Welsh  poetry:  a sense  of  things  felt  and 
seen,  so  intense  that  the  crutch  on 
which  an  old  man  leans  becomes  the 
symbol  of  all  the  bodily  sorrow  of  the 
world.  In  the  poem  attributed  to  Lly- 
warch  Hen  there  is  a fierce,  loud  com- 
plaint, in  which  mere  physical  sickness 
and  the  intolerance  of  age  translate 
themselves  into  a limitless  hunger,  and 
into  that  wisdom  which  is  the  sorrowful 
desire  of  beauty.  The  cuckoos  at  Aber 
Cuawg,  singing  “clamorously”  to  the 
sick  man:  “there  are  that  hear  them  that 
will  not  hear  them  again!”  the  sound  of 
the  large  wave  grating  sullenly  on  the 
pebbles:— 

The  birds  are  clamorous;  the  strand  is 
wet: 

Clear  is  the  sky;  large  the  wave: 

The  heart  is  palsied  with  longing; 

all  these  bright,  wild  outcries,  in  which 
wind  and  wave  and  leaves  and  the  song 
of  the  cuckoo  speak  the  same  word,  as  if 
all  came  from  the  same  heart  of  things; 
and,  through  it  all,  the  remembrance: 
“God  will  not  undo  what  he  is  doing,” 
have  indeed,  and  supremely,  the  “Celtic 
note.”  “I  love  the  strand,  but  I hate  the 
sea,”  says  the  “Black  Book  of  Carmar- 
then,” and  in  all  these  poems  we  find  a 
more  than  medieval  hatred  of  winter 
and  cold  (so  pathetic,  yet  after  all  so  tem- 
perate, in  the  Latin  students’  songs), 
with  a far  more  unbounded  hatred  of  old 
age  and  sickness  and  the  disasters  which 
are  not  bred  in  the  world,  but  are  a blind 
part  of  the  universe  itself;  older  than  the 
world,  as  old  as  chaos,  out  of  which  the 
world  was  made. 

Yet,  wild  and  sorrowful  as  so  much  of 
this  poetry  is,  with  its  praise  of  slaugh- 
ter and  its  lament  over  death,  there  is 
much  also  of  a gentler  beauty,  a child- 
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like  saying  over  of  wind  and  wave  and 
the  brightness  in  the  tops  of  green 
things,  as  a child  counts  over  its  toys. 
In  the  “Song  of  Pleasant  Things”  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  pleasant- 
ness of  sea-gulls  playing,  of  summer  and 
slow,  long  days,  of  the  heath  when  it  is 
green,  of  a horse  with  a thick  mane  in  a 
tangle,  and  of  “the  word  that  utters  the 
Trinity.”  “The  beautiful  I sang  of,  I 
will  sing,”  says  Taliesin;  and  with  him 
the  seven  senses  become  in  symbol  “fire 
and  earth,  and  water  and  air,  and  mist 
and  flowers,  and  southerly  wind.”  And 
touches  of  natural  beauty  come  irrele- 
vantly into  the  most  tragical  places,  like 
the  “sweet  apple-tree  of  delightful 
branches”  in  that  song  of  battles  and  of 
the  coming  of  madness,  where  Myrddin 
says:  “I  have  been  wandering  so  long  in 
darkness  and  among  spirits  that  it  is 
needless  now  for  darkness  and  spirits  to 
lead  me  astray.”  The  same  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  of  the  elements 
comes  into  those  mysterious  riddle- 
rhymes,  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
riddle-rhymes  which  children  say  to  one 
another  in  Welsh  cottages  to  this  day:  “I 
have  been  a tear  in  the  air,  I have  been 
the  dullest  of  stars;  I was  made  of  the 
flower  of  nettles,  and  of  the  water  of  the 
ninth  wave;  I played  in  the  twilight,  I 
slept  in  purple;  my  fingers  are  long  and 
white,  it  is  long  since  I was  a herds- 
man.” 

And  now,  after  looking  at  these  char- 
acteristics of  Welsh  poetry,  look  at 
Ossian  and  that  “gaze  fixed  on  formless 
and  distant  shadows,”  which  seemed  so 
impressive  and  so  Celtic  to  Lamartine. 
“In  the  morning  of  Saturday,”  or  “On 
Sunday,  at  the  time  of  dawn,  there  was 
a great  battle:”  that  is  how  the  Welsh 
poet  tells  you  what  he  had  to  sing  about. 
And  he  tells  you,  in  his  definite  way, 
more  than  that;  he  tells  you:  “I  have 
been  where  the  warriors  were  slain, 
from  the  East  to  the  North,  and  from 
the  East  to  the  South:  I am  alive,  they 
are  in  their  graves!”  It  is  human  emo- 
tion reduced  to  its  elements;  that  instinct 
of  life  and  death,  of  the  mystery  of  all 
that  is  tangible  in  the  world,  of  its  per- 
sonal meaning,  to  one  man  after  another, 
age  after  age,  which  in  every  age  be- 


comes more  difficult  to  feel  simply,  more 
difficult  to  say  simply.  “I  am  alive,  they 
are  in  their  graves!”  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  said  in  the  face  of  that  im- 
mense problem.  Well,  the  Welsh  poet 
leaves  you  with  his  thought,  and  that 
simple  emphasis  of  his  seems  to  us  now 
so  large  and  remote  and  impressive,  just 
because  it  was  once  so  passionately  felt, 
and  set  down  as  it  was  felt.  And  so 
with  his  sense  for  nature,  with  that 
which  seems  like  style  in  him;  it  is  a 
wonderful  way  of  trusting  instinct,  of 
trusting  the  approaches  of  natural 
things.  He  says,  quite  simply:  “1  was 
told  by  a seagull  that  had  come  a great 
way,”  as  a child  would  tell  you  now. 
And  when  he  tells  you  that  “Cynon 
rushed  forward  with  the  green  dawn,” 
it  is  not  what  we  call  a figure  of  speech: 
it  is  his  sensitive,  literal  way  of  seeing 
things.  More  definite,  more  concrete, 
closer  to  the  earth  and  to  instinctive 
emotion  than  most  other  poets,  the 
Welsh  poet  might  have  said  of  himself, 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which 
he  said  it  of  Alexander:  “What  he 
desired  in  his  mind  he  had  from  the 
world.” 

Arthur  Symons. 


From  Chambers’s  JournaJ. 

VISITORS  FROM  SPACE. 

The  round  earth  upon  which  our  lives 
are  passed  is  surrounded  by  an  en- 
velope of  air  which,  a few  miles  from 
the  surface,  becomes  so  attenuated 
that  life  can  no  longer  be  supported  in 
it.  A few  years  ago  some  daring 
aeronauts  rose  to  a height  of  nine  miles 
in  this  thin  medium,  nearly  losing  their 
lives  as  a reward  for  their  temerity; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  this  attenuation  of  the  air 
is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  prog- 
ress with  which  mountaineers  at  high 
altitudes  have  to  contend.  Hence,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  confined  to  this 
earth  by  a barrier  which,  “light  as  air  ’ 
though  it  be,  is  as  effectual  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  solid  metal. 

But  although  none  of  us  can  get 
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away  from  this  earthly  prison  to  visit 
those  other  worlds  whicn  astronomy 
teaches  are  circling  round  about  our 
own,  the  reception  by  us  of  visitors 
from  space  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  These  strangers  take 
the  form  of  stones  or  masses  of  metal 
called  meteorites,  which  have  for  con- 
venience been  arranged  in  three 
classes.  The  first  consist  mainly  of 
iron,  and  are  called  siderites;  the 
second  class  consist  of  iron  and  stone, 
and  are  known  as  siderolites;  and  the 
third  class,  being  wholly  or  chiefly 
composed  of  stony  matter,  are  called 
aerolites.  In  addition  to  iron,  some 
twenty-five  elementary  substances  such 
as  are  found  in  the  earth’s  crust  have 
been  detected  by  analysis  in  meteor- 
ites; and  up  to  the  present  no  body 
unfamiliar  to  chemistry  has  been  dis- 
covered in  them. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  fall  of  these  stones  from 
the  sky  was  a matter  of  tradition  in 
which  very  few  believed.  There  were 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  possibility  of 
thunderbolts  falling  to  the  earth  from 
the  clouds,  born,  no  doubt,  of  the  ter- 
ror excited  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
a storm  and  of  the  fatalities  connected 
with  lightning-stroke  combined.  But 
the  fall  of  solid  matter  from  the  sky— 
except  as  thunder-bolts — was  a super- 
stition woven  from  tradition  and  the 
exaggeration  of  some  of  the  old  his- 
torians. 

Such  traditions  are  numerous,  the 
most  ancient  records  of  'the  kind  being 
found  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Joshua,  in  which  we  read  of  great 
stones  being  cast  down  from  heaven, 
and  many  men  being  slain  by  them. 
Possibly  hailstones  may  here  be  re- 
ferred to,  but  there  are  other  records  in 
which  actual  stony  matter  is  indi- 
cated. Thus,  in  Livy’s  “History  of 
Rome”  is  found  an  account  of  a rain  of 
stones  which  was  regarded  with  such 
awe  that  a nine  days’  festival  was 
ordered  by  the  senate.  The  fall  of  a 
stone  from  the  sky  has  often  been  re- 
garded by  semi-civilized  peoples  as 
such  a miraculous  occurrence  that  the 
object,  itself  has  become  a kind  of  fetich 


or  subject  of  adoration.  The.  most  re- 
cent instance  of  the  kind  may  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India  for  1885,  where  we  are  told 
that  a meteoric  stone  which  had  re- 
cently fallen  in  that  country  was  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  veneration, 
being  decked  with  flowers,  anointed 
with  oil,  or  rather  ghee  (clarified  but- 
- ter),  and  dusted  with  sandalwood 
powder,  a shrine  being  erected  over  it 
in  the  place  where  it  fell. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
German  philosopher  Ghladni— to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  some  valu- 
able researches  and  experiments  with 
regard  to  sound — collected  a mass  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  fall  of  sky- 
stones,  and  boldly  stated,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  scientific  opinion  of  the 
day,  his  belief  that  such  bodies  came 
from  space.  He  showed  how  many 
of  these  objects  had  been  picked 
up  at  the  top  of  mountains  or  in  other 
situations  where  nothing  of  the  same 
metallic  composition  could  be  found; 
and  although  some  had  asserted  that 
such  stones  might  have  been  ejected 
from  volcanoes,  he  pointed  out  that 
they  were  found  where  volcanoes 
were  only  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. 

But  Chladni’s  theory  was  altogether 
discredited,  although  shortly  after  its 
enunciation  there  was  a remarkable 
fall  of  stones  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany. 
This  shower  happened  to  occur  during 
a violent  thunderstorm  and  about 
eighteen  hours  after  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius;  so  that  those  who  paid  no 
heed  to  Chladni’s  reasoning  were  able 
to  put  forward  two  theories  of  their 
own.  One  was  that  the  stones  were 
generated  in  the  igneous  mass  of 
clouds  which  produced  such  unusual 
thunder;  and  the  other  was  that  Vesu- 
vius, two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away, 
had  shot  these  missiles  from  its  sub- 
terranean recesses.  This  latter  idea 
was  shortly  after  improved  upon  by 
the  notion  that  stones  from  the  sky 
were  formed  by  a condensation  of  the 
ashes  and  mineral  matter  which  form 
dense  clouds  above  volcanoes  during 
a period  of  activity. 
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At  length,  a laborer  working  in  the 
fields  near  Scarborough,  Yorkshire, 
saw  to  his  dismay  a stone  fall  close  to 
him,  and  bury  itself  in  the  ground. 
This  occurrence  took  place  on  a fine 
afternoon  in  December,  1795.  The 
stone  weighed  half-a-hundredweight, 
and  on  contact  with  the  earth  pierced 
twelve  inches  of  soil  and  six  inches 
of  chalk  rock.  The  observer  of  this 
phenomenon  was  possibly  too  terrified 
to  note  anything  but  the  fall  of  the 
stone;  but  those  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood heard  a series  of  explosions  like 
the  firing  of  guns  at  sea,  and  hastened 
to  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  cause.  A 
few  years  later  a shower  of  stones  at 
a place  near  Benares,  in  India,  was 
preceded  by  the  appearance  in  the  sky 
of  a ball  of  fire  and  an  explosion  like 
thunder.  Fragments  of  the  Yorkshire 
stone,  of  those  others  from  India,  as 
well  as  bits  of  two  more  which  hau 
fallen  at  other  widely-separated  places, 
were  analyzed,  and  showed  such  re- 
markable points  of  agreement  that  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  Royal 
Society  (London)  in  1802  by  Edward 
Howard,  who  strongly  favored  the 
opinion  that  the  stones  had  their  origin 
outside  the  earth. 

A year  later  a big  shower  of  stones 
occurred  in  France,  and  the  well-known 
scientist  Biot  was  directed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  visit  the  dis- 
trict where  the  occurrence  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  report  upon  the  subject. 
He  reported  that  on  a certain  date,  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  L’Aigle  (in  the  depart- 
ment of  Orne),  a violent  explosion  last- 
ing several  minutes  was  heard  for  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  around; 
that  just  previously  a fireball  in  quick 
movement  was  seen  from  many  ad- 
jacent towns  and  villages,  and  that 
many  stones  fell  on  the  same  day.  The 
report  of  M.  Biot  was  far  too  complete 
and  circumstantial  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded, and  it  compelled  even  those 
who  had  laughed  at  Chladni’s  theory  to 
turn  round  and  acknowledge  that  they 
had  been  wrong.  From  this  date,  1803, 
the  fact  has  never  been  questioned  that 
masses  of  solid  matter— stony,  metallic, 


or  mixed  in  composition— occasionally 
fall  from  the  sky,  and  often  in  such 
clear  weather  that  they  may  fairly  be 
described  as  “bolts  from  the  blue.” 

One  of  the  latest  events  of  the  kind 
was  the  explosion  and  fall  of  stones 
which  occurred  at  Madrid  on  10th 
February,  1896.  This  happened  on  a 
fine  morning,  and  the  explosion  seemed 
to  come  from  a rapidly-moving  cloud- 
let in  the  blue  sky.  The  description  is 
probably  correct,  for  it  agrees  with 
what  is  taken  as  the  accepted  theory 
with  regard  to  these  visitors  from  the 
heavens.  Whatever  be  their  origin,  it 
would  seem  that  these  solid  bodies  are 
hurtling  through  space  at  velocities 
which  may  be  anything  between  ten 
and  forty  miles  a second.  If  tney  come 
near  enough  to  this  earth  to  be  at- 
tracted by  it,  their  course  is  changed, 
and  presently  they  enter  our  atmos- 
phere. The  result  is  a sudden  check  to 
their  speed,  owing  to  the  intense  re- 
sistance and  friction  engendered  by 
contact  with  the  air  particles.  What 
happens  may  be  likened  to  the  sudden 
application  of  the  wooden  brake-block 
to  the  rapidly-moving  wheel  of  an  ex- 
press train.  Heat  is  generated  in  ex- 
change for  motion,  and  the  trail  of 
sparks  from  the  checked  wheel  is  rep- 
resented in  the  checked  metorite  by  a 
luminous  trail.  We  commonly  call  it 
a shooting-star;  and  if  its  mass  be 
small,  it  is  possibly  altogether  dissi- 
pated in  heat  and  gas— or  it  may  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  to  our  earth  as 
dust.  Such  “meteoric  dust”  has  been 
found  on  the  eternal  snow  of  moun- 
tains, where  dust  of  the  ordinary  type 
would  be  impossible.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mass  of  matter  be  large,  its 
surface  only  will  be  affected  by  the 
sudden  heat  generated,  and  it  may  fall 
to  the  ground  entire,  or  possibly— as  in 
the  case  of  the  Madrid  stone — may  ex- 
plode and  be  scattered  in  fragments 
over  a wide  area. 

Many  are  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  meteors  and  shooting-stars, 
taking  meteors  to  mean  the  larger 
and  more  prominent  of  these  moving 
bodies,  and  shooting-stars  to  represent 
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those  smaller  ones  which  for  a brief 
moment  attract  the  observer’s  notice. 
Some  have  held  that  they  are  ejected 
from  the  sun  itself,  but  we  can  hardly, 
reconcile  this  with  the  undoubted  fact 
that  many  of  the  bodies  found  are  com- 
bustible in  their  nature.  The  moon  has 
also  been  credited  with  ejecting  these 
stony  masses  from  its  volcanoes;  but 
as  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes  in  the  moon  now,  whatever 
might  have  been  in  the  past.  Even 
supposing  that  once  upon  a time  the 
queen  of  night  threw  these  missiles  at 
us,  the  chance  of  hitting  the  earth 
would  be  very  small,  ana  the  chance  of 
such  missiles,  after  missing  us,  ever 
coming  into  our  neighborhood  again, 
is  too  remote  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

Sir  Robert  Ball  has  pointed  out  that 
if  we  want  to  give  a volcanic  origin  to 
meteoric  stones,  it  is  much  easier  to 
believe  that  they  were  ejected  in  by- 
gone times  from  terrestrial  volcanoes, 
for  in  that  case  they  would  naturally 
take  up  a path  round  the  sun  which 
would  intersect  the  earth’s  orbit. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  earth  touched 
this  particular  point  in  her  annual 
journey,  the  presence  of  some  wander- 
ing meteorite  might  be  rendered  ap- 
parent by  contact  with  our  atmosphere. 
Still,  there  remains  the  potent  argu- 
ment that  the  many  volcanoes  on  the 
earth  do  not  eject  stones  or  metallic 
masses  of  the  composition  peculiar  to 
meteorites.  For,  long  after  the  extra- 
terrestrial origin  of  meteorites  was 
conceded,  it  was  believed  that  the 
smaller  bodies,  or  shooting-stars,  were 
generated  in  our  atmospnere;  but  the 
occurrence  of  meteor  swarms  at  recur- 
ring periods,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  close  connection  with  comets, 
demolished  the  idea. 

A question  of  absorbing  interest 
arises  with  the  endeavor,  hitherto 
abortive,  to  find  out  the  origin  of  these 
masses  of  matter.  Do  they  bring  with 
them  evidence  of  the  existence  of  living 
beings  in  those  realms  of  boundless 
space  from  which  they  come?  Do 
they,  in  other  words,  tell  us  anything 
about  the  possibility  of  life  on  other 


worlds  than  ours?  The  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative.  The  presence  in 
certain  meteorites  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, which  might  be  the  indirect 
result  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  at 
one  time  gave  credence  to  the  idea  that 
we  here  had  proofs  of  life  on  other 
spheres;  but  it  has  since  been  pointed 
out  that  such  compounds  are  present 
only  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  can 
be  removed  without  breaking  it  up,  in- 
dicating that  such  products  may  have 
been  gathered  in  a gaseous  state  as  it 
tore  through  our  atmosphere. 


From  Household  Words. 

BELLICOSE  ECCLESIASTICS. 

In  medieval  times,  occasions  were 
not  unfrequent  when  bishops,  and 
other  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
threw  aside  the  crozier  for  the  mace, 
and,  exchanging  the  mitre  for  the  hel- 
met. took  the  field.  Churchmen,  how- 
ever, who  weni  into  battle  were  careful 
to  restrict  their  choice  of  weapons  to 
the  mace;  for  although  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  life  with  this  formid- 
able implement,  they  were  anxious  to 
avoid  breaking  the  letter,  if  not  the 
spirit,  of  that  text,  which  says:  “He 
that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword.”  For  instance,  at  the  battle 
of  Bouvines,  1214,  we  are  told  that  the 
English  on  the  right  were  broken  by 
a fierce  onset  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
who  charged,  mace  in  hand,  and  struck 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground. 
Probably  the  battle  of  Mytton— a little 
Yorkshire  village  between  the  Swale 
and  the  Ouse— fought  September  the 
twentieth,  1319,  between  the  Scots, 
under  Douglas  and  Randolph,  and  the 
hastily  gathered,  disorderly  forces  of 
William  of  Melton,  Archbishop  of 
York,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  a clergyman’s  battle. 

The  English  were  utterly  routed,  and 
in  this  disastrous  affray  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  men  in  holy  orders  are 
said  to  have  been  killed,  while  many 
more  were  taken  prisoners,  among 
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whom  was  William  de  Armin,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Bishop 
Hotham  of  Ely,  one  of  the  “scratch” 
generals. 

Melton  himself  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate,  and  his  consecrated  banner 
w-.s  saved  only  by  the  valor  of  its 
bearer.  From  the  number  of  clerks 
who  fell,  it  was  termed  “the  white  bat- 
tle,” or,  according  to  the  poet  Barbour, 
“the  chapter  of  Mytton.”  Of  far 
sterner  stuff  than  the  unfortunate  Mel- 
ton was  Henry  le  Despenser,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  subdued  the  formid- 
able rebellion  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
of  the  year  1381.  This  revolt,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  wild  political  schemes 
of  Jack  Strawe,  was  headed  by  an  arti- 
san named  Litster,  who  styled  himself 
“King  of  the  Commons.”  After  the 
rebels  had  captured  Norwich,  the  war- 
like bishop  of  that  see  thought  matters 
had  gone  far  enough.  Accordingly,  he 
gathered  together  a small  armed  band, 
and  taking  the  rebel  camp  by  surprise, 
the  foolish  peasants,  after  a desperate 
fight,  found  themselves  utterly  de- 
feated. Litster  escaped,  but  was  speed- 
ily discovered  hiding  in  a field  of  stand- 
ing corn.  He  was  brought  before  the 
bishop,  who,  his  mission  being  accom- 
plished, was  now  no  longer  warrior, 
but  man  of  Heaven.  The  worthy  prel- 
ate absolved  the  sinner,  administered 
the  last  sacrament,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  drawn,  hanged,  beheaded  and  quart- 
ered on  the  spot.  And  as  this  terrible 
sentence  was  being  carried  out,  the 
good  bishop  graciously  held  Litster’s 
head  lest  it  should  drag  on.  the  ground 
as  he  was  borne,  disembowTelled,  to  the 
gallows. 

At  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross,  near 
Durham,  fought  in  1346  between  the 
Scots,  under  David  Bruce  and  the  En- 
glish, nominally  under  Philippa,  con- 
sort of  Edward  the  Third,  it  appears 
that  the  English  military  staff  included 
a strong  clerical  flavoring.  The  first 
body  was  commanded  by  the  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  accompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham; 
the  Archbishop  of  York  conducted  the 
second  division,  having  under  his  com- 
mand the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the 


Lord  Nevil;  the  third  body  was  led  by 
tne  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Mo- 
bray  and  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby;  and  the 
rear  was  brought  up  by  Edward  Baliol, 
attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Ross  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Northumberland.  Truly  a mixed 
gathering;  but  as  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  Scots  were  slain,  and  their 
king  captured,  the  result  turned  out 
satisfactorily  enough. 

Another  medieval  ecclesiastical  war- 
rior was  Thomas  le  Batiler,  Prior 
of  Kilmainham,  an  illegitimate  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  This  gen- 
tleman was  commonly  known  as 
“the  fighting  prior,”  and  led  a body 
of  Irish  troops  to  assist  Henry 
the  Fifth  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
1419.  According  to  Scott— “Tales  of  a 
Grandfather”— the  Scotch  at  Flodden- 
1513 — left  on  the  field  two  bishops  and 
two  mitred  abbots,  and  this  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Churchmen  fought  in  battle. 
The  Civil  War,  however,  furnishes  us 
with  at  least  two  more  examples, 
though,  doubtless,  if  the  number  of 
self-constituted  Puritan  divines  of 
the  “Hew  - Agag  - in  - pieces  - before  - the  - 
Lord”  order  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  list  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
York  Minster  is  the  life-size  marble 
figure  of  John  Dolben,  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  died  in  1686.  As  a clerk,  he 
had  served  on  the  side  of  Charles  the 
First  at  Marston  Moor  in  1644,  and  had 
been  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
York  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Oxford  is  the 
monument  of  John  Fell,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
He  died  in  the  same  year  as  Arch- 
bishop Dolben,  and  is  represented  with 
him  and  Doctor  Allestree  in  the  fine 
picture  in  Christ  Church  Hall  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  as  reading  the  Liturgy  in 
private  when  its  public  use  was  for- 
bidden. Doctor  Fell  had  fought  as  a 
cavalier  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and 
his  career  and  military  services  are , 
alluded  to  in  a long  poem  in  Latin 
alcaics  in  the  “Musm  Anglicanse.” 
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Peter  Mews,  appointed  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  1684,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  energetic  resistance  to  Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion.  In  June,  1685,  he 
appeared  in  actual  service  for  James 
the  Second  against  the  rebels,  and  at 
Sedgemoor  his  own  horses  drew  the 
royal  cannon  to  the  point  whence  he 
himself  directed  their  fire  with  decisive 
effect. 

The  last  example  of  a bishop  tak- 
ing his  place  at  the  head  of  a regi- 
ment in  military  equipment  is  afforded 
by  Bishop  Compton,  of  London,  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Having  been 
in  early  life  a cornet  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  he  resumed  his  former 
profession  to  escort  his  old  pupil,  the 
Princess  Anne,  in  her  secret  flight  from 
London  to  Nottingham.  Macaulay 
writes:  “He  preceded  the  princess’s 
carriage  in  a buff  coat  and  jack-boots, 
with  a sword  at  his  side  and  pistols  at 
his  holsters.”  In  full  military  costume 
the  Bishop  of  London  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  to  Oxford,  where,  we 
are  told,  he  made  his  appearance,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
a blue  coat  with  a naked  sword,  pre- 
ceded by  a standard  bearing  the  motto, 
“ Nolmnus  leges  Anglice  mutari .”  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bishop’s 
military  ardor  would  have  carried  him 
into  battle,  but  the  ignominious  flight 
of  James  the  Second  put  an  end  to 
the  possibility  of  any  active  hostili- 
ties. 

The  war-like  prelate  next  appears  in 
a more  fitting  character  at  the  head  of 
his  clergy  waiting  on  William  the 
Third  at  St.  James’s,  and,  a few  days 
later,  administering  the  Lord’s  Supper 
to  his  new  sovereign. 

Since  then  no  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  Churchmen  taking  up  arms 
as  part  of  the  regular  forces;  but  as 
volunteers  they  have  been  fairly  well 
represented,  as  in  the  case  of  George 
Walker  at  Londonderry  and  the  Boyne; 
while,  to  come  to  more  modern  times, 
British  army  chaplains  in  India  and 
elsewhere  have  often  been  compelled 
to  fight  in  self-defence  against  a 
savage  foe. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 

THE  SIN  OF  THE  PitINCE  BISHOP. 

The  Prince  Bishop  Evrard  stood  gaz- 
ing at  his  marvellous  cathedral;  and  as 
he  let  his  eyes  wander  in  delight  over  the 
three  deep  sculptured  portals  and  the 
double  gallery  above  them,  and  the 
great  rose  window,  and  the  ringers’  gal- 
lery, and  so  up  to  the  massive  western 
towers,  he  felt  as  though  his  heart  were 
clapping  hands  for  joy  within  him.  And 
he  thought  to  himself,  “Surely  in  all  the 
world  God  has  no  more  beautiful  house 
than  this  which  I have  built  with  such 
long  labor  and  at  so  princely  an  outlay 
of  my  treasure.”  And  thus  the  Prince 
Bishop  fell  into  the  sin  of  vainglory, 
and,  though  he  was  a holy  man,  he  did 
not  perceive  that  he  had  fallen,  so  filled 
with  gladness  was  he  at  the  sight  of  his 
completed  work.  In  the  double  gallery 
there  were  many  great  statues  with 
crowns  and  sceptres,  but  a niche  over 
the  central  portal  was  empty,  and  this 
the  Prince  Bishop  intended  to  fill  with  a 
statue  of  himself.  It  was  to  be  a very 
small,  simple  statue,  as  became  one  wTho 
prized  lowliness  of  heart,  but  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  vacant  place  it  gave 
him  pleasure  to  think  that  hundreds  of 
years  after  he  was  dead  people  would 
pause  before  his  effigy  and  praise  him 
and  his  work.  And  this,  too,  was  vain- 
glory. 

As  the  Prince  Bishop  lay  asleep  that 
night  a mighty  six-winged  angel  stood 
beside  him  and  bade  him  rise.  “Come,” 
he  said,  “and  I will  show  thee  some  of 
those  who  have  worked  with  thee  in 
building  the  great  church,  and  whose 
service  in  God’s  eyes  has  been  more 
worthy  than  thine.”  And  the  angel  led 
him  past  the  cathedral  and  down  the 
steep  street  of  the  ancient  city;  and 
though  it  was  midday,  the  people  going 
to  and  fro  did  not  seem  to  see  them. 
Beyond  the  gates  they  followed  the 
shelving  road  till  they  came  to  green 
level  fields,  and  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  between  grassy  banks  covered 
white  with  cherry  blossoms,  two  great 
white  oxen,  yoked  to  a huge  block  of 
stone,  stood  resting  before  they  began 
the  toilsome  ascent. 

“Look!”  said  the  angel;  and  the  Prince 
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Bishop  saw  a little  blue-winged  bird 
which  perched  on  the  stout  yoke-beam 
fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  and 
sang  such  a heavenly  song  of  rest  and 
contentment  that  the  big  shaggy  crea- 
tures ceased  to  blow  stormily  through 
their  nostrils  and  drew  long,  tranquil 
breaths  instead. 

“Look  again!”  said  the  angel.  And 
from  a hut  of  wattles  and  clay  a little 
peasant  girl  came  with  a bundle  of  hay 
in  her  arms,  and  gave  first  one  of  the 
oxen  and  then  the  other  a wisp.  Then 
she  stroked  their  black  muzzles,  and 
laid  her  rosy  face  against  their  white 
cheeks.  Then  the  Prince  Bishop  saw 
the  rude  teamster  rise  from  his  rest  on 
the  bank  and  cry  to  his  cattle,  and  the 
oxen  strained  against  the  beam  and  the 
thick  ropes  tightened,  and  the  huge 
block  of  stone  was  once  more  set  in 
motion. 

And  when  the  Prince  Bishop  saw  that 
it  was  these  fellow-workers  whose  ser- 
' vice  was  more  worthy  in  God’s  eyes  than 
his  own,  he  was  abashed  and  sorrowful 
for  his  sin,  and  the  tears  of  his  own 
| weeping  awoke  him.  So  he  sent  for  the 
master  of  the  sculptors  and  bade  him 
fill  the  little  niche  over  the  middle  por- 
tal, not  with  his  own  effigy,  but  with  an 
image  of  the  child;  and  he  bade  him 
make  two  colossal  figures  of  the  white 
oxen;  and  to  the  great  wonderment  of 
the  people  these  were  set  up  high  in  the 
tower  so  that  men  could  see  them 
s against  the  blue  sky;  “And  as  for  me,” 
he  said,  “let  my  body  be  buried  outside 
I the  great  church,  in  front  of  the  middle 
entrance,  that  men  may  trample  on  my 
vainglory  and  that  I may  serve  them  as 
a stepping-stone  to  the  house  of  God;  and 
the  little  child  shall  look  down  on  me 
when  I lie  in  the  dust.” 

Now  the  little  girl  in  the  niche  was 
■ carved  with  wisps  of  hay  in  her  hands, 
but  the  child  who  had  fed  the  oxen 
knew  nothing  of  this,  and  as  she  grew 
up  she  forgot  her  childish  service,  so 
that  when  she  had  grown  to  woman- 
hood and  chanced  to  see  this  statue 
over  the  portal  she  did  not  know  it  was 
her  own  self  in  stone.  But  what  she 
had  done  was  not  forgotten  in  heaven. 
And  as  for  the  oxen,  one  of  them 
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looked  east  and  one  looked  west  across 
the  wide  fruitful  country  about  the 
foot  of  the  hill-city.  And  one  caught 
the  first  grey  gleam,  and  the  first  rosy 
flush,  and  the  first  golden  splendor  of 
the  sunrise;  and  the  other  was  lit  with 
the  color  of  the  sunset  long  after  the 
lowlands  had  faded  away  in  the  blue 
mist  of  the  twilight.  Weary  men  and 
worn  women  looking  up  at  them  felt 
that  a gladness  and  a glory  and  a deep 
peace  had  fallen  on  the  life  of  toil. 
And  then,  when  people  began  to  under- 
stand, they  said  it  was  well  that  these 
mighty  laborers,  who  had  helped  to 
build  the  house,  should  still  find  a 
place  of  service  and  honor  in  the  house; 
and  they  remembered  that  the  Master 
of  the  house  had  once  been  a Babe 
warmed  in  a manger  by  the  breath  of 
kine.  And  at  the  thought  of  this  men 
grew  more  pitiful  to  their  cattle,  and 
to  the  beasts  in  servitude,  and  to  all 
dumb  animals.  And  that  was  one  good 
fruit,  which  sprang  from  the  Prince 
Bishop’s  repentance. 

Now  over  the  colossal  stone  oxen 
hung  the  bells  of  the  cathedral.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  ringers,  according 
to  old  custom,  ascended  to  their  gallery 
to  ring  in  the  birth  of  the  Babe  Divine. 
At  the  moment  of  midnight  the  master 
ringer  gave  the  word,  and  the  great 
bells  began  to  swing  in  joyful  sequence. 
Down  below  in  the  crowded  church  lay 
the  image  of  the  new-born  Child  on 
the  cold  straw,  and  at  His  haloed  head 
stood  the  images  of  the  ox  and  the  ass. 
Far  out  across  the  snow-roofed  city, 
far  away  over  the  white,  glistening 
country,  rang  the  glad  music  of  the 
tower.  People  who  went  to  their  doors 
to  listen  cried  in  astonishment:  “Hark! 
what  strange  music  is  that?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  lowing  of  cattle  were  min- 
gled with  the  chimes  of  the  bells.”  In 
truth  it  was  so.  And  in  every  byre  the 
oxen  and  the  kine  answered  the 
strange,  sweet  cadences  with  their  low- 
ing, and  the  great  stone  oxen  lowed 
back  through  the  deep  notes  of  the  joy- 
peal. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Prince 
Bishop  Evrard  died  and  was  buried  as 
he  had  willed,  and  to  this  day  the 
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weather-wasted  figure  of  the  little  girl  the  slab  over  his  grave  serves  as  a 
looks  down  on  him  from  her  niche,  and  stepping-stone  to  pious  feet. 

William  Canton. 


Attar  of  Roses— Saffron  would  strike 
an  ordinary  observer  as  decidedly  ex- 
pensive at  fifty-six  shillings  a pound, 
until  told  that  it  is  composed  of  the  cen- 
tral small  portions  only  of  the  flowers  of 
a species  of  crocus,  seventy  thousand  of 
which  it  takes  to  yield  the  material  for 
one  pound.  The  wonder  then  becomes 
that  it  is,  so  cheap,  that  it  can  pay  to 
grow  and  gather  at  the  price. 

Of  similar  origin,  though  chosen  for 
scent  in  lieu  of  color,  are  the  essential 
oils  of  many  flowers;  and  easily  first  of 
these  must  rank  that  of  the  rose,  known 
commonly  as  otto,  or  attar,  of  roses. 
Roses  being  so  common,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined how  small  the  yield  of  oil  must  be 
to  account  for  a quoted  price  of  thirty- 
six  shillings  an  ounce;  or  £28  odd  per 
pound;  and  this  to  the  chemist  himself. 
What  it  resolves  itself  into  as  a retail 
price  is  hardly  worth  going  into,  as  a 
retail  demand— beyond  an  occasional 
drop  at  sixpence  upon  a handkerchief, 
upon  a special  occasion— is  unknown;  its 
chief  use  being  in  scenting  powders  and 
the  making  up  of  fancy  compound 
scents.  Ten  thousand  pounds— or  nearly 
five  tons— of  roses  it  takes  to  obtain  one 
pound  of  the  oil.  These  are  distilled 
with  twice  their  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
otto  skimmed— very  carefully  skimmed 
—off  the  surface  of  the  distillate  in  the 
receiving  vessel.  The  adulterator  has 
again  here  a field  for  action— which  he 
avails  himself  of— in  distilling  a propor- 
tion of  geranium  flowers,  the  oil  of 
which  has  a somewhat  similar  rosy 
smell,  with  the  roses;  this  paying,  in 
that  it  takes  but  the  comparatively  hum- 
ble number  of  five  hundred  geranium 
flowers  to  yield  a pound  of  their  oil. 
Constantinople  being  a port  of  shipment, 
sailors,  after  their  usual  amiable  weak- 
ness of  being  swindled,  buy  cheaply 
there,  for  presentation  to  appreciative 
wives  and  sweethearts  at  home,  long, 
narrow,  gilded  bottles  of  supposed  otto 
of  roses;  in  reality,  bottles  which  the 


genuine  article  has  been  poured  into,  and 
out  again,  and  then  filled  with  a clear, 
scentless  oil  of  the  same  appearance  and 
specific  gravity  as  the  true;  the  few  re- 
maining drops,  clinging  to  the  interior  of 
the  bottle,  being  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince the  smelling  buyer  that  he  has  got 
the  right  thing  on  the  spot. — Chambers’s 
Journal. 


An  Improved  Diving-Bell.— The  in- 
vention of  an  improved  kind  of  diving- 
bell  is  reported  from  Paris.  It  consists 
of  a steel-plated  bowl  or  globe  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  as 
many  tons,  which  can  be  propelled 
along  a river-bottom  by  the  agency  of 
electricity.  For  the  admission  of  the 
crew,  consisting  of  from  four  to  six 
persons,  a manhole  is  provided,  and 
the  cabin  contains  sufficient  air— so  it 
is  said — to  last  them  forty-eight  hours! 
The  crew  can  communicate  with  a 
boat,  or  with  the  adjacent  land,  by  tele- 
phone, and  when  they  wish  to  ascend, 
they  simply  overturn  two  tanks  filled 
with  ballast.  This  wonderful  machine 
has  recently  been  employed  in  explor- 
ing the  bed  of  the  Seine,  and  its  in- 
ventor has  sanguine  hopes  that  it  will 
do  remarkable  things  in  deep-sea  work, 
the  discovery  of  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  the  ill-fated  “Drummond  Castle”  be- 
ing mentioned  as  one  of  the  possibil- 
ties  in  store  for  it.  It  will  also  be  use- 
ful in  repairing  cables,  and  in  the  pearl 
and  sponge  fisheries.  There  appears  to 
be  no  pump  or  air-supply  to  this  new- 
fangled diving-bell,  and  unless  the  in- 
ventor has  learnt  how  to  override  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  will  find  that  at  a 
certain  depth  his  strange  vessel  will 
become  half  full  of  water.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  diving-bell  the  function  of 
the  air-tube  is  to  keep  the  water  out, 
besides  furnishing  fresh  oxygen  for  the 
inmates.— Leisure  Hour. 
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On  the 

ON  THE  EYE. 

(April  22,  1898). 

America!  dear  broth erland! 

While  yet  the  shotted  guns  are  mute, 
Accept  a brotherly  salute, 

A hearty  grip  of  England’s  hand. 

To-morrow,  when  the  sulphurous  glow 
Of  war  shall  dim  the  stars  above, 

Be  sure  the  star  of  England’s  love 
Is  over  you,  come  weal,  come  woe. 

Go  forth  in  hope!  Go  forth  in  might! 

To  all  your  nobler  self  be  true, 

That  coming  times  may  see  in  you 
The  vanguard  of  the  hosts  of  light. 

Though  wrathful  Justice  load  and  train 
Your  guns,  be  every  breach  they  make 
A gateway  pierced  for  Mercy’s  sake, 
That  Peace  may  enter  in  and  reign. 

Then,  should  the  hosts  of  darkness  band 
Against  you,  lowering  thunderously, 
Flash  the  word  “Brother!”  o’er  the  sea, 
And  England  at  your  side  shall  stand 

Exulting!  For  though  dark  the  night, 
And  sinister  with  scud  and  rack, 

The  hour  that  brings  us  back  to  back 
But  harbingers  the  larger  light. 

London  Chronicle.  W.  A. 


THE  WIND  ON  THE  HILLS. 

Go  not  to  the  hills  of  Erin 
When  the  night  winds  are  about; 

Put  up  your  bar  and  shutter, 

And  so  keep  the  danger  out. 

For  the  good-folk  whirl  within  it, 
And  they  pull  you  by  the  hand, 

And  they  push  you  on  the  shoulder, 
Till  you  move  to  their  command. 

And  lo!  you  have  forgotten 
What  you  have  known  of  tears, 

And  you  will  not  remember 
That  the  world  goes  full  of  years; 

A year  there  is  a lifetime, 

And  a second  but  a day, 

And  an  older  world  will  meet  you 
Each  morn  you  come  away. 


Eve , etc. 

Your  wife  grows  old  with  weeping, 
And  your  children  one  by  one 

Grow  grey  with  nights  of  watching, 
Before  your  dance  is  done. 

And  it  will  chance  some  morning 
You  will  come  home  no  more; 

Your  wife  sees  but  a withered  leaf 
In  the  wind  about  the  door. 

And  your  children  will  inherit 
The  unrest  of  the  wind, 

They  shall  seek  some  face  elusive, 
And  some  land  they  never  find. 

When  the  wind  is  loud  they  sighing 
Go  with  hearts  unsatisfied, 

For  some  joy  they  can’t  remember, 
For  some  memory  denied. 

And  all  your  children’s  children 
They  cannot  sleep  or  rest, 

When  the  wind  is  out  in  Erin, 

And  the  sun  is  in  the  west. 

Spectator.  DORA  SlGERSON  SHORTER. 


OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

(Lines  read  at  the  Omar  Club  dinner  at  London.) 

Omar,  when  it  was  time  for  thee  to  die, 

Thou  saidst  to  those  around  thee,  Let  me 
lie 

Where  the  north  wind  may  scatter  on  my 
grave 

Boses;  and  now  thou  hast  what  thou 
didst  crave, 

Since  from  the  northern  shore  the  north- 
ern blast 

Roses  each  year  upon  thy  tomb  hath  cast. 

Thy  more  familiar  comrades,  who  have 
sped 

Many  a health  to  thee,  send  roses  red. 

We  are  but  guests  unto  the  tavern 
brought, 

And  have  a flower  the  paler  for  that 
thought;  v. 

Yet  is  our  love  so  rich  that  roses  white 

Shall  fall  empurpled  on  thy  tomb  to- 
night. 

Stephen  Phillips. 
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SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  two  or  three  years— that  is  to  say. 
ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban 
rebellion  in  February,  1895— there  has 
been  reason  to  fear  that  a violent  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  would  occur  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  an  opportunity  can  al- 
ways be  found  when  sought;  and  even 
sometimes  when  it  is  not  sought,  pro- 
vided one  of  the  two  nations  between 
whom  trouble  is  likely  to  arise  is  the 
sovereign  ruler  of  a country  where  the 
other  has  considerable  interests  in- 
volved; provided  a revolution  is  laying 
waste  the  country  in  question  and  men- 
acing the  said  interests;  provided  the 
sovereign  nation  seems  powerless  to  re- 
store order;  provided,  in  fine,  that  the 
interested  nation— as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  Spain— 
is  separated  by  only  a few  leagues  of 
sea ‘from  the  country  in  revolt,  and  if, 
also,  behind  the  interests  directly  alleged 
and  those  motives  of  humanity  which 
may  always  be  so  easily  and  plausibly 
adduced,  there  lurks  and  works  an  old 
sentiment  of  covetousness. 

We  all  remember  with  what  impa- 
tience, toward  the  close  of  the  year  1896, 
jwhile  M.  Oanovas  del  Castillo  was  prime 
jminister,  all  Spain,  and,  I might  almost 
say , all  Europe,  awaited  the  message 
which  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  outgoing 
President  of  the  American  republic, 
should  address  to  Congress.  When  the 
nessage  appeared  it  said:  “The  island  of 
3uba  is  so  near  us  as  barely  to  be  sep- 
lrated  from  our  territory.  Our  pe- 
cuniary interests  in  the  island  are  sec- 
ond only  to  those  of  the  government  and 
oeople  of  Spain.  It  may  safely  be  esti- 
mated that  American  capitalists  have  at 
east  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
ars  invested  in  plantations,  railways, 
nines  and  other  enterprises  in  Cuba, 
fhe  value  of  the  commerce  between  the 
wo  countries,  which  in  1889  was 
eventy-four  millions  of  dollars,  rose  in 
893  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  three 
trillions,  and  in  1894,  a year  be- 
ore  the  outbreak  of  the  present  rebel- 
on,  it  amounted  to  nearly  ninety-six 
‘trillions.  The  United  States,  therefore, 


are  inevitably  implicated  in  this  conflict, 
both  by  the  discomfort  and  the  material 
damage  which  they  are  bound  to  suffer.’’ 
This  was  the  chief  motive  of  the  States 
for  intervening  in  those  Cuban  affairs 
which  are,  according  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 
almost  as  much  American  as  Spanish, 
but  it  was  not  the  only  one,  and  he  enu- 
merated many  more. 

The  presence  at  New  York  of  the 
Cuban  insurrectionary  Junta,  which 
made  that  city  a recruiting-office,  and 
base  of  all  manner  of  supplies — food, 
men,  arms  and  money — for  the  insur- 
gents; the  presence  in  Cuba  of  American 
citizens  more  or  less  newly  made,  more 
or  less  authentic,  but  who  sheltered,  and 
vffiom  their  naturalization  papers,  duly 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  consul,  gave 
the  right  to  shelter,  under  the  American 
flag,  all  their  movements  and  intrigues; 
the  presence,  here  and  there,  all  over  the 
Union,  but  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Key 
West  in  Florida,  of  “turbulent  and  ad- 
venturous elements,”  highly  excited  and 
ready  to  be  off  to  the  war  on  the  first 
“filibustering”  craft,  such  as  the 
“Laurada”  or  the  “Three  Friends,” 
which  might  chance  to  pass;  all  this,  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  himself  states,  in  care- 
fully weighed  and  chosen  words,  was  a 
source  of  perpetual  annoyance  to  the 
American  government.  It  necessitated 
a minute  surveillance  of  the  coast  and 
the  ports,  entailing  endless  anxiety  and 
enormous  expense,  and  these  were  the 
grounds  on  which  the  President  en- 
treated Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
plication. He  urged  it  on  higher 
grounds  as  well;  to  terminate  the  evils  of 
a rebellion  marked  by  equal  ferocities  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels  and  of  those  who 
were  attempting  to  coerce  them,  both  of 
whom  were  ravaging  and  ruining  the 
island,  the  former  under  pretext  of 
emancipating,  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  pacifying  it.  As  to  this  pacification 
of  Cuba— if  iSpain  should  not  succeed  in 
effecting  it  by  herself  alone,  should  it  be 
proved  by  events,  or  should  Spain  avow 
that  she  could  not  succeed  within  a 
given  time  by  methods  which  he  went  on 
to  indicate— then  Mr.  Cleveland  pro- 
posed the  good  and  friendly  offices  of  the 
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United  States;  allowing  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  Spanish  government 
refused  to  accept  them,  the  Republic, 
after  offering  in  vain,  would  proceed  to 
enforce  these  good  offices,  now  become 
absolutely  necessary. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  American 
mind— or  rather,  of  the  official  mind  at 
Washington— at  the  close  of  1896.  Let. 
us  now  see  what  it  was  at  Madrid.  M. 
Canovas  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
disposed  to  accept  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States— however  benevolent 
in  intention  and  moderate  in  form.  He 
emphatically  denied  the  postulate  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  his  Cabinet  and  Con- 
gress, that  Cuban  affairs  were  almost 
American  affairs.  The  conflict  in  Cuba, 
according  to  him,  was  nobody’s  business 
except  that  of  the  Cuban  rebels  and  the 
Spaniards.  It  concerned  Spain  alone  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  in- 
surgents, her  view  of  the  case  being  that 
every  man  is  master  in  his  own  house, 
and  that  Cuba  is  Spain’s  own  house. 
She  would  employ  the  methods  which 
she  judged  best,  and  make  her  own  con- 
cessions— if  she  pleased  and  when  she 
pleased.  She  would  employ  force  or  per- 
suasion as  might  seem  good  to  herself, 
and  would  regulate  the  blows  she  struck 
by  her  own  will  and  power.  Without 
denying  that  the  United  States  had  in- 
terests in  Cuba,  M.  Canovas  maintained 
that  it  rested  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  no  other  to  protect  them,  and 
that  Spain  had  never  failed  to  do  so. 
He  utterly  declined  to  accept  any  as- 
signed limit  of  time,  and  while  consent- 
ing to  listen  to  advice  which  he  had 
never  asked,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  deciding  whether  it  would  be 
compatible  with  the  sovereign  dignity  of 
Spain  to  follow  it  or  no. 

President  Cleveland  invited  him  to 
reform  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  island,  and  he  was  abun- 
dantly ready  to  do  so.  “Was  it  not  I,” 
he  proudly  inquired,  “who,  when  I was 
minister  of  the  colonies  in  1865,  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico?  Yet  I 
had  against  me,  at  that  time,  vested  in- 
terests and  strong  prejudices,  and  I 


United  States. 

greatly  shocked  the  ideas  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  my  own  party.  I shrink 
from  no  reform,  as  such.  I will  go  as 
far,  in  that  line,  as  the  Liberals  them- 
selves, and  even  astonish  them  by  my 
own  liberalism.  But  I prefer  to  take 
my  own  time.  If  we  have  war  on  our 
hands  to-day,  it  is  partly  because,  in 
1878,  at  the  time  of  the  compact  of 
Zanjon,  which  was  expected  to  close  the 
ten-years’ -war,  certain  agitators  were 
left  with  the  impression  that  insurrec- 
tion is  a profitable  business.  It  has  now 
become  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  prove 
to  Gomez  and  the  rest  that  they  will  get 
nothing  out  of  revolt  but  defeat  and  pun- 
ishment. After  that,  we  will  see.  For 
my  own  part,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I 
have  twenty-three  decrees  already 
drawn  up,  but  they  will  never  come  out 
of  my  drawer,  and  be  presented  for  the 
signature  of  the  queen  regent,  until  it 
shall  have  been  made  perfectly  clear 
that  Spain  is  granting,  as  a pure  favor, 
what  has  neither  been  wrung  from  her 
by  force  nor  filched  from  her  by  in- 
trigue. Victorious,  one  may  give  much; 
but  before  victory,  nothing.” 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  minister, 
seeing  foreign  markets  closed  against 
him,  resolved  to  appeal  to  Spanish 
patriotism  for  a loan  of  four  hundred 
millions;  and  from  one  end  of  the  penin- 
sula to  the  other,  a noble  patriotism 
made  answer.  All  Spain,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  rose 
on  a wave  of  splendid  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  the  club  and  caf§  politicians 
may  have  said,  the  position  of  M. 
Canovas  was,  at  that  moment,  very 
strong.  So  strong  that  M.  Sagasta, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Madrid,  re- 
mained quietly  at  his  baths,  and  all  par- 
ties, unanimous  for  once,  considered  no 
government  possible  but  that  of  M. 
Canovas;  while  the  few  scattered  op- 
ponents— waifs  from  the  two  extreme 
parties— who  were  unmoved  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  could  only  make 
futile  attempts  to  weaken  the  situation 
by  inventing  imaginary  dissensions  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  prime  minister; 
whereby  they  merely  furnished  an  un- 
expected support  to  the  Crown.  In 
order  to  provide,  besides  the  four  Inin- 
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dred  millions  which  had  been  asked 
after  so  many  other  sacrifices,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  for  Cuba  and 
twenty-five  thousand  for  the  Philip- 
pines, Spain  made  an  heroic  effort, 
which  permitted  M.  Canovas  in  some 
sort  to  take  her  temperature,  and  meas- 
ure the  capacity  of  that  brave  and 
haughty  nation. 

Carried  away  by  this  great  national 
uprising,  although  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  considered  a foreign  war  com- 
ing as  pendant  to  the  colonial  war  as  a 
calamity  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and 
although  strenuously  resolved  to  pre- 
serve with  the  American  republic  those 
“relations  of  good  neighborhood”  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1795,  M.  Cano- 
vas del  Castillo  was,  nevertheless,  not 
intimidated  to  the  point  of  swallowing, 
in  silence,  all  the  humiliations  insep- 
arable from  an  armed  intervention  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Cuban  question. 
He  knew  better  than  anyone  that  the 
United  States  had  money — the  so-called 
“sinews  of  war;”  but  he  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  money  is  not  the  only 
sinew;  that  there  are  others,  of  which 
the  historic  pride  of  a once  mighty  na- 
tion is  one.  He  also  knew,  by  practical 
and  positive  proof,  why  it  was  that 
the  United  States  had  been  so  remark- 
ably pliable  a few  years  previously  in 
their  quarrel  with  Chili,  and  why  they 
fhad  taken  good  care  not  to  push  that 
affair  to  extremity.  He  understood,  as 
well  as  the  Americans  themselves,  the 
value  of  their  marine.  He  felt  quite 
confident  that  the  Spanish  navy  would 
at  least  bear  comparison  with  it;  and 
since  Spain  had  never,  any  more  than 
the  United  States,  been  party  to  any 
international  compact  concerning  navi- 
gation, and,  in  particular,  had  not 
signed  the  Paris  treaty  of  1856,  he  as- 
sumed the  right,  in  a case  of  urgent 
necessity,  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to 
the  hardy  mariners  of  Biscay  and  Cata- 
lonia. All  things  considered,  he  did  not 
fear  the  issue  of  a naval  war;  while  the 
chances  of  a land  war  appeared  to  him 
by  no  means  desperate.  He  reasoned  in 
this  way:  “We  should  not  go  and  attack 
the  Americans  upon  their  own  ground, 
the  only  one  favorable  to  the  federal 


militia.  Would  they  undertake  to  in- 
vade Spain?  Let  them  come!  Napoleon 
tried  it  and  failed.  The  probability  is, 
however,  that  Cuba  would  be  the  field 
of  conflict.  Very  well.  Spain  has  two 
hundred  thousand  disciplined  troops 
there,  who  are  simply  pining  for  a fight, 
and  perishing  of  inaction.  If  the  United 
States  desire  war — which  we  do  not  de- 
sire— if  they  persist  in  their  aggressions, 
after  we  have  made  every  concession 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  without 
disgrace,  we  will  take  our  chance.”  All 
the  same,  M.  Canovas  was  ready  to  do 
anything  short  of  compromising  the 
honor  of  Spain,  to  avert  war.  Precisely 
because  he  knew  he  had  right  on  his 
side,  he  was  resolved  not  to  lose  this 
advantage,  so  that  if  worse  came  to  the 
worst  he  might  be  sure  of  the  approval 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Not,  after  all,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
—when  the  news  came,  by  telegraph, 
that  his  commander-in-chief  Weyler  had 
been  hung  in  effigy  in  the  States,  the 
Spanish  flag  burned,  and  inflammatory 
resolutions  against  his  country  passed  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  and  when 
he  reflected  on  all  the  greed  that  lurked 
behind  this  grand  display  of  fine  senti- 
ments in  the  tribune  and  the  press,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  in  love  with  what 
he  used  to  call  in  moments  of  bitterness 
“their  blood  and  thunder  policy,”  is 
quite  certain,  and  altogether  natural; 
and  here,  too,  all  Spain  was  with  him. 
But  officially,  and  all  the  more  because 
true  cordiality  was  at  end,  the  most 
scrupulous  courtesy  presided  over  the 
mutual  relations  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Up  to  the  end  of  1896, 
at  least,  M.  Canovas  declared  that  he 
had  never  had  the  slightest  cause  of 
complaint  either  against  President 
Cleveland,  his  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Olney,  or  their  representative  at  Madrid, 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  since  then But, 

however,  there  was  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, a more  perfectly  diplomatic  diplo- 
mat at  Madrid  than  the  American 
minister.  M.  Canovas  professed  the 
most  entire  confidence  in  him,  if  not  in 
the  whole  embassy.  And  he  had  deter- 
mined, with  all  the  force  of  his  will,  to 
put  down  with  a strong  hand  any  dis- 
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play  of  hostility  in  which  the  students  or 
people  of  Madrid  might  be  tempted  to 
indulge,  by  way  of  retaliation  against 
the  American  demonstrations.  Un- 
doubtedly the  coolness  between  the  two 
countries  increased  during  the  months 
which  followed.  Mr.  McKinley  had  re- 
placed Mr.  Cleveland  at  the  White 
House,  and  General  Woodford  Mr. 
Hannis  Taylor  ,at  the  Plaza  de  San  Mar- 
tino. Along  with  his  credentials,  the 
general  had,  indeed,  presented  a note 
which  demanded  a rather  delicate  an- 
swer; but,  upon  the  whole,  a good  deal 
of  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
McKinley  had  taken  as  the  motto  of  his 
magistracy  the  gospel  sentiment  of 
“Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.” 
Of  such  good  will,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment considered  that  it  had  given  proof 
and  pledge,  by  proclaiming,  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Woodford,  before  any 
formal  inquiry  had  been  made  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  even  before  the  time 
originally  fixed  by  M.  Canovas,  and  at 
the  first  moment  when  it  could  be  said 
with  any  shadow  of  truth,  that  the 
western  provinces  of  the  island  were 
virtually  pacified;  and  that  the  royal 
decree  of  February  4th,  which  gave 
back  to  Cuba  her  municipal  and  provin- 
cial councils,  had  also  established  over 
them  an  administrative  council,  with 
full  power  to  legislate  concerning  rev- 
enue, taxes  and  customs. 

If  this  decree  did  not  at  once  take 
full  effect,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Puerto  Principe  were  still  in  a state 
of  revolt.  But  an  explicit  promise  had 
been  made,  and  there  was  no  further 
pretext  for  opposition  to  be  drawn  from 
the  obstinacy  of  M.  Canovas,  nor  ex- 
cuse for  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  harshness  and  backward- 
ness of  Spain.  The  opposition  had 
loudly  demanded  that  political  action 
should  accompany  military  action,  and 
the  thing  had  been  done.  The  United 
States  had  required  that  the  rebels 
should  be  appeased  by  concessions  of 
principle,  and  this  too  had  been  done. 
M.  Canovas  had  resigned  himself  to 
this  course,  through  his  love  of  peace, 
but  without  ever,  for  a moment,  cheat- 
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ing  himself  by  vain  illusions,  or  dream- 
ing that  the  inevitable  end  could  be 
prevented  or  even  long  delayed.  He 
knew  only  too  well  that  it  was  not 
liberty  the  Cuban  insurgents  wanted, 
nor  even  autonomy  under  the  sover- 
eignty or  suzerainty  of  Spain,  but  com- 
plete separation;  and  likewise  that  it 
was  not  guarantees  for  the  Cubans  or 
the  Americans  in  Cuba  that  the  United 
States  wanted.  He  saw  clearly  that 
neither  party  would  be  satisfied  with 
so  little,  and,  in  that  belief  he  fell  by 
the  bullet  of  Angiolillo  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1897. 

The  date  of  the  death  or  M.  Canovas 
de  Castillo  marks  a crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hispano-Ainerican  struggle. 
By  the  very  fact  of  his  disappearance 
and  the  succession— after  a brief  in- 
terim of  General  Azcarraga— of  M. 
Sagasta,  and  the  liberal  cabinet  in 
which  M.  Gullon  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  Moret  of  the 
colonies — by  thlis  fact,  or  rather  by 
these  two  facts,  the  tenor  of  American 
policy  was  changed.  M.  Canovas’ 
well-founded  cnaracter  for  indomitable 
energy  had,  after  all,  imposed  a certain 
check,  even  upon  the  most  ardent  Jin- 
goes. But  the  reputation  of  M.  Sagasta, 
in  Spain  and  out  of  it,  was  far  from 
that  of  a forcible  man;  and,  just  as  his 
weakness  and  indecision  in  the  affair 
of  Melilla,  and  the  infinite  trouble  it 
had  apparently  cost  him  to  assemble  on 
the  other  side  of  the  straits,  and  almost 
under  cover  of  the  guns  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
had  certainly  helped  to  deceive  the 
Cubans  concerning  the  power  of  re- 
sistance left  in  Spain,  and  thus  to 
foment  and  encourage  the  insurrec- 
tion; so  it  became  instantly  evident,  on 
his  return  to  power,  that  the  recrimina- 
tions and  objurgations  of  the  United 
States  had  become  more  pressing,  au- 
thoritative and  acrimonious.  The  recall 
of  General  Weyler,  and  the  mission  of 
Marshal  Blanco  to  carry  the  tidings 
of  autonomy  to  Cuba,  were  interpreted 
by  Cuba  and  the  States  alike  merely  as 
signs  of  weakness  and  weariness. 
Maximo  Gomez  by  no  means  laid  down 
his  sword,  nor  did  he  evince  any  desire 
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to  quit  the  manigua  and  the  manigueros, 
and  take  refuge  in  some  “quiet  little 
cot,  without  so  much  as  a garden  or  a 
sheltering  tree,”  as  he  had  said  in  1878. 
Neither  did  the  clamor  subside  in  the 
American  Chambers.  After  the  re- 
forms of  February  4th,  the  constitution 
of  November  25th,  1897,  was  considered 
insufficient.  The  insurrection  openly 
defied  that  Cuban  ministry  and  parlia- 
ment whereby  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  conciliate  it.  Having  gotten  so 
much,  it  was  resolved  to  have  more;  to 
press  forward  as  the  foe  gave  way. 
The  tie  with  the  mother  country  had 
been  loosened:  the  insurrection  would 
sever  it  altogether.  It  would  have 
another  Haytian  republic  with  no  end 
of  offices,  titles  and  stripes  to  bestow. 
Once  more,  political  action  failed,  and 
entailed  the  failure  of  military  action, 
with  no  other  result  than  that  of  irri- 
tating and  weakening  the  most  loyal 
to  Spain  of  the  Cuban  parties— the 
Constitutionalists. 

And  still  the  war  dragged  on:  Ameri- 
can interests  continued  to  be  compro- 
mised; American  opinion  became  more 
and  more  heated,  and  the  Cuban  Junta 
at  New  York  assiduously  fanned  the 
flame.  Every  day  brought  some  new 
incident— like  the  affair  of  Ruiz  or 
that  of  Sanguily— and  each  one  was 
made  a pretext  for  demands,  remon- 
strances, inquiries  or  reports.  On  or- 
dinary occasions  General  Lee— and, 
whenever  anything  unusual  occurred, 
any  kind  of  an  official  (or  officious)  en- 
voy, friend  of  President  McKinley  or 
member  of  Congress— assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  observing  and  denounc- 
ing the  “barbarity,”  “cruelty”  and  “in- 
humanity” of  the  Spanish  authorities; 
of  demonstrating  that  they  would 
never  subdue  the  rebellion,  that  no 
province  was  pacified,  not  even  Pinar 
del  Rio,  and  no  town  safe,  not  even 
Havana;  all  of  which,  by  the  way,  did 
not  prevent  filibustering  craft  from 
sailing  under  the  American  flag,  nor 
American  dollars  from  flowing  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Cuban  Junta.  On  the 
one  hand,  Spain  was  reproached  with 
not  having  been  able  to  put  down  the 
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insurrection,  and  on  the  other,  every- 
thing was  done  to  prevent  her  putting 
it  down.  Little  by  little,  feeling  was 
becoming  envenomed,  and  there  was 
already  great  reason  to  be  uneasy 
about  the  result  when,  by  a terrible 
fatality,  the  American  ship  “Maine” 
was  blown  up  in  Cuban  waters.  What 
occasioned  that  explosion?  Was  the 
cause  internal  or  external?  Wras  it  an 
American  match  or  a Spanish  torpedo 
that  ignited  that  powder?  This  was 
the  point  which  the  Spanish  and 
American  divers  received  contradic- 
tory—or  parallel— charges  to  investi- 
gate, and  on  which  the  two  commissions 
came  to  opposite  conclusions.  The 
American  conclusions,  as  formulated 
by  President  McKinley  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  March  28th,  were 
as  follows: — 

“The  loss  of  the  ‘Maine’  was  the  re- 
sult of  no  fault  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  the  officers  or  men 
of  the  crew.  The  vessel  was  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  a submarine  mine, 
causing  the  explosion  of  two  or  more  of 
the  forward  magazines.  No  proof  has 
been  obtained  of  a nature  to  authorize 
us  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  the 
‘Maine’  to  any  person  or  persons  what- 
ever.” This  third  paragraph  slightly 
mitigated  the  effect  of  the  two  others, 
but  that  effect  remained,  nevertheless, 
especially  since  Mr.  McKinley  went  on 
to  say: — 

“I  have  ordered  the  decision  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  and  the  views 
of  the  government  upon  this  matter,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  government 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen-Regent;  and 
I cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  that 
the  sense  of  justice  in  the  Spanish  na- 
tion will  dictate  a line  of  conduct  in- 
spired by  honor  and  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  governments.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  in- 
form Congress  of  the  result  of  this  step, 
and  meanwhile  a careful  suspension  of 
judgment  is  recommended.” 

Then  followed  a revival  of  old  griev- 
ances and  an  exchange  of  notes, 
couched,  upon  one  side,  in  ever  more 
exacting  and  admonitory  terms,  until 
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the  last  assumed  the  character  of  an 
ultimatum.  In  order  to  render  recruit- 
ing for  the  insurrectionary  army  more 
difficult,  and  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try before  it,  General  Weyler  had 
ordered  the  assemblage  and  detention, 
in  the  vicinity  of  certain  towns,  of  the 
peasants  and  laborers  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  war,  and 
who  were  liable  to  be  forced,  by  their 
very  misery,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
foe.  Hence  the  name  reconcentrados. 
Whether  from  negligence,  or  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  condition  of 
the  reconcentrados,  thus  placed  under 
espionage,  appears  to  have  been  miser- 
able enough;  and  having  been  expelled 
by  force  from  their  homes,  they  lacked 
sometimes,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life. 

The  United  States  demanded  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  their  homes 
and  the  succor  given  them  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  The  moment  this 
wish  was  expressed,- the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment made  haste  to  comply  with  it, 
the  queen-regent  taking  the  initiative 
by  the  formation  of  a committee  of 
lady-patronesses,  at  the  head  of  which 
she  placed  her  own  name.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  the  United  States 
have  received  the  satisfaction  which 
they  conceived  they  had  a right  to  de- 
mand in  the  name  of  humanity.  The 
second  point  was  calculated  to  excite, 
and  did,  in  fact,  excite  greater  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  Spain,  since  it 
touched  the  core  of  the  question.  The 
United  States  required  Spain  to  accord 
an  armistice  to  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
which  would  amount  indirectly  to  a 
recognition  of  them  as  belligerents;  for, 
strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  belligerency  between  a regu- 
larly constituted,  sovereign  govern- 
ment and  subjects  in  revolt  who  have 
no  government,  and  are  neither  a na- 
tion nor  a state.  There  was  the  further 
objection,  in  Spanish  eyes,  to  this  con- 
cession of  the  armistice,  that  It  seemed 
to  anticipate  a solution  of  the  Cuban 
question  incompatible  with  the  wishes 
of  Spain,  and  might  well  pass  for  the 
preface,  or  preamble,  to  a separation. 
M.  Sagasta  perceived  that  to  concede 
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this  point  without  moral  compulsion 
would  be  to  rouse  Spanish  feeling 
against  himself,  and  to  drive  to  ex- 
tremity a patriotism  excessively  sensi- 
tive on  the  point  of  honor,  and  in  no 
wise  to  be  trifled  with.  He  refused  the 
demand  of  the  States,  and  a rupture 
seemed  imminent.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  sovereign  pontiff  pro- 
posed his  mediation,  or,  more  exactly, 
his  arbitrament.  The  idea  was  wel- 
comed by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Madrid,  gladly  and  gratefully;  and  it 
is  curious  that,  elsewhere,  it  should 
have  excited  the  susceptibilities  of 
Protestanism,  and  started  anew  the 
cry  of  “No  popery!”  But  was  it  not  a 
question  of  “stopping  the  effusion  of 
blood”  (to  adopt  the  cant  phrase),  and 
of  saving  thousands  of  lives?  And 
such  being  the  case,  who— to  speak 
simply  and  openly  and  without  reserve 
of  rancor  or  hypocrisy— was  in  a better 
position  to  attain  this  blessed  end 
than 

“Quel  veccliio  inerme,  vestito  di  bianco?” 

Can  it  be  that,  as  between  a Catholic 
nation,  and  a nation  largely  Protestant, 
there  was  any  legitimate  suspicion  of 
the  pope’s  impartiality?  Bismarck  had 
no  such  suspicion  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline  Islands,  and  made  no  appeal 
from  the  pontifical  sentence.  Where 
in  the  world  could  an  arbiter  have  oeen 
found  more  fitted  to  judge  fairly,  less 
bound,  so  to  speak,  by  worldly  con- 
siderations? with  whom— precisely  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  no  particular  coun- 
try, and  his  realm  is  everywhere  and 
nowhere— mere  material  power  would 
have  so  little  weight?  If  there  be  such 
a thing  as  a foreordained  international 
umpire,  it  is  surely  this  supernational 
sovereign— whose  empire  is  the  Church 
universal,  and  his  people  the  whole 
flock  of  the  faithful.  The  great  Ameri- 
can bishops,  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Mgr. 
Ireland,  had  no  more  doubt  about  it 
than  had  the  American  prelates  resid- 
ing in  Rome,  Mgr.  O’Connell,  and  Mgr. 
Keane.  They  knew  that  nobody  ex- 
pected them  to  sacrifice  their  religion 
to  their  patriotism.  Appeal  was  made 
to  Leo  XIII.  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
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as  the  common  father  and  shepherd  of 
all,  and  he  answered  in  the  name  of 
God.  “In  God’s  name,”  he  wrote  to 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  “I  beseech 
your  Majesty,  if  there  is  no  obstacle 
with  which  I am  unacquainted,  to  cele- 
brate this  holy  season  by  granting  to 
Cuba  a truce,  a suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, that  angry  passions  may  have 
time  to  cool,  and  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  in  various  quarters  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  among  your 
Majesty’s  subjects  may  thereby  have 
a chance  of  success.”  Supported  by  a 
similar  request  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  great  powers  at 
Madrid  and  Washington,  the  prayer  of 
the  pope  was  granted.  Spain  consented 
to  the  armistice,  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley deferred,  by  several  days,  the 
presentation  of  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. If  Cuban  and  Spanish  blood  is 
still  flowing,  and  if  American  blood  is 
soon  to  flow,  it  is  the  fault  neither  of 
the  powers,  nor  of  the  pope,  nor  of 
Spain,  but  of  the  insurgents,  who  have 
repelled  the  notion  of  truce  without 
independence,  and  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  not  perhaps  doing,  in 
the  cause  of  reconciliation  and  a last- 
ing peace,  all  which  the  “humanity” 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  invoking 
would  enjoin,  and  which  a reasonable 
regard  for  their  own  dignity  need  not 
have  prevented  their  doing. 

For  what,  when  we  come  to  examine 
it  closely,  does  President  McKinley’s 
message  contain?  A mass  of  phrases 
and  periphrases  intended  to  make  him 
say  what  he  does  not  say,  and  not  say 
what  he  does  say.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a document  more  significant 
under  its  apparent  insignificance;  more 
bellicose  under  its  air  of  good  nature. 
The  main  proposition,  which  must  be 
seized  at  the  outset  and  firmly  held,  is 
the  following;  and  it  is  the  most  preg- 
nant as  well  as  the  shortest  in  the 
whole  speech.  “The  decision  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Congress.  It  is  a solemn 
responsibility.  I have  exhausted  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  intolerable  situation 
which  is  upon  us.  Ready  to  discharge 
every  obligation  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law,  I await  your  de- 
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cision.”  That  is  to  say,  let  Congress 
lead,  and  Mr.  McKinley  will  follow. 
After  such  a declaration,  it  matters  lit- 
tle whether  Mr.  McKinley  recognizes 
the  Cubans  as  belligerents  or  not.  If 
he  does  not  do  so,  he  has  his  reasons. 
“The  United  States  can  intervene  in 
Cuba,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  island,  without  recognition  of 
belligerency.  To  hamper  ourselves  just 
now  by  recognizing  any  government 
whatever  in  Cuba  might  involve  us  in 
troublesome  international  obligations 
toward  the  government  so  recognized.” 
The  United  States  prefer  to  have  a free 
field  in  Cuba  when  they  do  intervene, 
when  the  moment  arrives  for  seeing 
whether  there  actually  exists  in  Cuba 
“a  government  capable  of  defining  the 
duties  and  fulfilling  the  functions  pro- 
per to  an  independent  nation.”  The  re- 
mainder of  the  message  may  be  neg- 
lected, including  the  four  reasons 
which  Mr.  McKinley  adduces  for 
American  intervention:  First,  the  cause 
of  humanity.  Second,  protection  of 
American  citizens  residing  in  Cuba. 
Third,  the  serious  damage  sustained  by 
the  commerce  of  the  Union.  And 
fourth,  the  effect  of  incessant  Cuban 
insurrections  in  compromising  the 
peace  of  America.  Need  we  insist  on 
the  passage  relative  to  the  destruction 
of  the  “Maine,”  in  which,  after  observ- 
ing that  Spain  had  proposed  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  by  for- 
eign experts,  whose  decision  she  prom- 
ised to  accept,  Mr.  McKinley  confines 
himself  to  the  simple  statement  that  he 
had  “made  no  reply  to  this  proposi- 
tion.” It  were  useless  to  do  so  when 
all  this  verbiage  is  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  statement  that  the  de- 
cision now  rests  with  Congress.  The 
significance  of  the  President’s  message 
—in  itself,  wilfully  ambiguous— is  to  be 
measured  by  the  interpretation  which 
Congress  puts  upon  it,  and  by  the  echo 
which  it  awakens  in  Spanish  hearts. 

The  general  hope  and  expectation 
in  America  is,  that  the  hour  predicted 
by  Mr.  Adams  has  at  last  come  when 
the  apple  of  Cuba  will  be  detached 
from  the  Spanish  tree,  anu  drop  upon 
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American  soil.  It  will  be  a fine  appli- 
cation of  the  Monroe  doctrine:  America 
for  the  Americans.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  European  powers,  es- 
pecially those  who  possess  American 
colonies  by  historical  right,  may  not 
have  a word  to  say,  and  whether  they 
may  not  say  it;  and  whether  South 
America— Latin  America— will  look  pas- 
sively and  indifferently  on,  at  an  occu- 
pation of  the  western  hemisphere  by 
Anglo-Saxon  America. 

Charles  Benoist. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 


JOHN  SPLENDID.1 

THE  TALE  OF  A POOR  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE 
LITTLE  WARS  OF  LORN. 

BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  LADY  ON  THE  STAIR. 

John  Splendid  looked  at  me  from  the 
corner  of  an  eye  as  we  came  out  again 
and  daundered  slowly  down  the  town. 

“A  queer  one  yon!”  said  he,  as  it  were 
feeling  his  way  with  a rapier  point  at 
my  mind  about  his  marquis. 

“Imph’m,”  I muttered,  giving  him 
parry  of  low  quarte  like  a good  swords- 
man, and  he  came  to  the  recover  with  a 
laugh. 

‘“Foil,  Elrigmore!”  he  cried.  “But 
we’re  soldiers  and  lads  of  the  world,  and 
you  need  hardly  be  so  canny.  You  see 
MacCailein’s  points  as  well  as  I do.  His 
one  weakness  is  the  old  one — books, 
books — the  curse  of  the  Highlands  and 
every  man  of  spirit,  say  I!  He  has  the 
stuff  in  him  by  nature,  for  none  can 
deny  Clan  Diarmaid  courage  and 
knightliness;  but  for  four  generations 
court,  closet  and  college  have  been  tak- 
ing the  heart  out  of  our  chiefs.  Had  our 
lordship  in-bye  been  sent  a fostering  in 
the  old  style,  brought  up  to  the  chase 
and  the  sword  and  manly  comportment, 
he  would  not  have  that  wan  cheek  this 
day,  and  that  swithering  about  what  he 
must  be  at  next!” 

“You  forget  that  I have  had  the  same 
1 Copyright  1897-1898  by  Neil  Munro. 


ill-training,”  I said  (in  no  bad  humor, 
for  I followed  his  mind).  “I  had  a touch 
of  Glascow  College  myself.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  answered  quickly;  “you 
had  that,  but  by  all  accounts  it  did  you 
no  harm.  You  learned  little  of  what 
they  teach  there.” 

This  annoyed  me,  I confess,  and  John 
Splendid  was  gleg  enough  to  see  it. 

“I  mean,”  he  added,  “you  caught  no 
fever  for  paper  and  ink,  though  you  may 
have  learned  many  a quirk  I was  the 
better  of  myself.  I could  never  even 
write  my  name;  and  I’ve  kept  compt  of 
wages  at  the  mines  with  a pickle 
chuckie-stones.” 

“That’s  a pity,”  says  I,  dryly. 

“Oh,  never  a bit,”  says  he,  gayly,  or 
at  any  rate  with  a way  as  if  to  carry  it 
off  vauntingly.  “I  can  do  many  things 
as  well  as  most,  and  a few  others  colleges 
never  learned  me.  I know  many  sgeul- 
achdan,  from  ‘Minochag  and  Morag’  ,to 
‘The  Shifty  Lad;’  I can  make  passable 
poetry  by  word  of  mouth;  I can  speak 
the  English  and  the  French;  and  I have 
seen  enough  of  courtiers  to  know  that 
half  their  canons  are  to  please  and  witch 
the  eye  of  women  in  a way  that  I could 
undertake  to  do  by  my  looks  alone  and 
some  good-humor.  Show  me  a beast  on 
hill  or  in  glen  I have  not  the  history  of; 
and  if  dancing,  singing,  the  sword,  the 
gun,  the  pipes — ah,  not  the  pipes — it’s  my 
one  envy  in  the  world  to  play  the  bag- 
pipes with  some  show  of  art  and  deli- 
cacy, and  I cannot.  Queer  is  that,  in- 
deed, and  I so  keen  on  them!  I would 
tramp  right  gayly  a night  and  a day  on 
end  to  hear  a scholar  fingering  ‘The  Glen 
is  Mine.’  ” 

There  was  a witless  vanity  about  my 
friend  that  sat  on  him  almost  like  a vir- 
tue. He  made  parade  of  his  crafts  less, 
I could  see,  because  he  thought  much  of 
them,  than  because  he  wanted  to  keep 
himself  on  an  equality  with  me.  In  the 
same  way,  as  I hinted  before,  he  never, 
in  all  the  time  of  our  wanderings  after, 
did  a thing  well  before  me  but  he  bode 
to  keep  up  my  self-respect*  by  maintain- 
ing that  I could  do  better,  or  at  least  as 
good. 

“Books,  I say,”  he  went  on,  as  we 
clinked  heels  on  the  causeway-stones, 
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and  between  my  little  bit  cracks  with 
old  friends  in  the  by-going— “books,  I 
say,  have  spoiled  MacCailein’s  stomach. 
Ken  ye  what  he  told  me  once?  That  a 
man  might  readily  show  more  valor  in  a 
conclusion  come  to  in  me  privacy  of  his 
bed-closet  than  in  a victory  won  on  the 
field.  That’s  what  they  teach  by  way  of 
manly  doctrine  down  there  in  the  new 
English  church,  under  the  pastorage  of 
Maister  Alexander  Gordon,  chaplain  to 
his  lordship  and  minister  to  his  lord- 
ship’s people!  It  must  be  the  old  Cava- 
lier in  me,  but  somehow  (in  your  lug)  I 
have  no  broo  of  those  Covenanting  cat- 
tle from  the  low  country — though  Gor- 
don’s a good  soul,  there’s  no  denying.” 

“Are  you  Catholic?”  I said,  in  a sur- 
prise. 

“What  are  you  yourself?”  he  asked, 
more  Scotticd  (as  we  say  in  the  Humani- 
ties), and  then  he  flushed,  for  he  saw  a 
little  smile  in  my  face  at  the  transpar- 
ency of  his  endeavor  to  be  always  on 
the  pleasing  side. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  he  said,  “I’m  de- 
pending on  salvation  by  reason  of  a 
fairly  good  heart,  and  an  eagerness  to 
wrong  no  man,  gentle  or  semple.  I love 
my  fellows,  one  and  all,  not  off-hand  as 
the  Catechism  enjoins,  but  heartily,  and 
I never  saw  the  fellow,  carl  or  king, 
who,  if  ordinary  honest  and  cheerful,  I 
could  not  lie  heads  and  thraws  with  at  a 
camp-fire.  In  matters  of  strict  ritual, 
now— ha— um !” 

“Out  with  it,  man!”  I cried,  laughing. 

“I’m  like  Parson  Kilmalieu  up-bye. 
You’ve  heard  of  him — easy-going  soul, 
and  God  sain  him ! When  it  came  to  the 
bit,  he  turned  the  holy-water  font  of 
Kilachatrine  blue-stone  upside-down, 
scooped  a hole  in  the  bottom,  and  used 
the  new  hollow  for  Protestant  baptism. 
‘There’s  such  a throng  about  heaven’s 
gate,’  said  he,  ‘that  it’s  only  a mercy  to 
open  two;’  and  he  was  a good  and 
humorsome  Protestant-Papist  till  the 
day  he  went  under  the  flagstones  of  his 
chapel  up-bye.” 

Now  here  was  not  a philosophy  to  my 
mind.  I fought  in  the  German  wars  less 
for  the  kreutzers  than  for  a belief  (never 
much  studied  out,  but  fervent)  that  Prot- 
estantism was  the  one  good  faith,  and 
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that  her  ladyship  of  Babylon,  that’s  ever 
on  the  ran-don,  cannot  have  her  downfall 
one  day  too  soon.  You  dare  not  be  play- 
ing corners-change-corners  with  religion 
as  you  can  with  the  sword  of  what  the 
ill-bred  have  called  a mercenary  (when 
you  come  to  ponder  on’t,  the  swords  of 
patriot  or  paid  man  are  both  for  selfish 
ends  unsheathed) ; and  if  I set  down  here 
word  for  word  what  John  Splendid  said, 
it  must  not  be  thought  to  be  in  homolo- 
gation on  my  part  of  such  latitudinarian- 
ism. 

I let  him  run  on  in  this  key  till  we 
came  to  the  change-house  of  a widow- 
one  Fraser — and  as  she  curtsied  at  the 
door,  and  asked  if  the  braw  gentlemen 
would  favor  her  poor  parlor,  we  went  in 
and  tossed  a quaich  or  two  of  aqua,  to 
which  end  she  set  before  us  a little 
brown  bottle  and  two  most  cunningly 
contrived  and  carven  cups  made  of  the 
Coillebhraid  silver. 

The  houses  in  Inneraora  were,  and  are, 
built  all  very  much  alike,  on  a plan  I 
thought  somewhat  cosy  and  genteel,  ere 
ever  I went  abroad  and  learned  better. 
I do  not  even  now  deny  the  cosiness  of 
them,  but  of  the  genteelity  it  were  well 
to  say  little.  They  were  tall  lands  or 
tenements,  three  stories  high,  with 
through-going  closes,  or  what  the  En- 
glish might  nominate  passages,  running 
from  front  to  back,  and  leading  at  their 
jnidst  to  stairs,  whereby  the  occupants 
got  to  their  domiciles  in  the  flats  above. 
Curved  stairs  they  were,  of  the  same 
blue-stone  the  castle  is  built  of,  and  on 
their  landings  at  each  story  they 
branched  right  and  left  to  give  access  to 
the  single  apartments  or  rooms  and 
kitchens  of  the  residenters.  Throng 
tenements  they  are  these,  even  yet,  giv- 
ing, as  I write,  clever  children  to  the 
world.  His  Grace  nowadays  might  be 
granting  the  poor  people  a little  more 
room  to  grow  in,  some  soil  for  their  kail, 
and  a better  prospect  from  their  win- 
dows than  the  whitewashed  wall  of  the 
opposite  land;  but  in  the  matter  of  air 
there  was  and  is  no  complaint.  The  sea 
in  . stormy  days  came  bellowing  to  the 
very  doors,  salt  and  stinging,  tremen- 
dous blue  and  cold.  Staying  in  town  of 
a night,  I used  to  lie  awake  in  my  rela- 
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tive’s,  listening  to  the  spit  of  the  waves 
on  the  window-panes  and  the  grumble 
of  the  tide,  that  rocked  the  land  I lay  in 
till  I could  well  fancy  it  was  a ship.. 
Through  the  closes  of  a night  the  wind 
ever  stalked  like  something  fierce  and 
blooded,  rattling  the  iron  snecks  with  an 
angry  finger,  breathing  beastily  at  the 
hinge,  and  running  back  a bit  once  in  a 
while  to  leap  all  the  harder  against 
groaning  lintel  and  post. 

The  change-house  of  the  widow  was 
on  the  ground-flat,  a but  and  ben,  the 
ceilings  arched  with  stone — a strange 
device  in  masonry  you’ll  find  seldom 
elsewhere,  Highland  or  Lowland.  But 
she  had  a garret-room  up  two  stairs 
where  properly  $he  abode,  the  close  flat 
being  reserved  for  trade  of  vending 
uisgebaigli  and  ale.  I describe  all  this 
old  place  so  fully  because  it  bears  on  a 
little  affair  that  happened  therein  on  that 
day  John  Splendid  and  I went  in  to 
clink  glasses. 

The  widow  had  seen  that  neither  of  us 
was  very  keen  on  her  aqua,  which,  as  it 
happened,  wras  raw  new  stuff  brewed 
over  at  Karnes,  Lochow,  and  she  asked 
wrould  we  prefer  some  of  her  brandy. 

“After  his  lordship’s  it  might  be  some- 
thing of  a downcome,”  said  John  Splen- 
did, half  to  me  and  half  to  the  woman. 

She  caught  his  meaning,  though  he 
spoke  in  the  English;  and  in  our  own 
tongue,  laughing  toothlessly,  she  said:— 

“The  same  stilling,  Barbreck,  the 
same  stilling  I make  no  doubt.  Mac- 
Cailein  gets  his  brown  brandy  by  my 
brother’s  cart  from  French  Foreland; 
it’s  a rough  road,  and  sometimes  a bot- 
tle or  two  spills  on  the  way.  I’ve  a 
flagon  up  in  a cupboard  in  my  little  gar- 
ret, and  I’ll  go  fetch  it.” 

She  was  over-old  a woman  to  climb 
three  steep  stairs  for  the  sake  of  two 
young  men’s  drought,  and  I (having  al- 
ways some  regard  for  the  frail)  took  the 
key  from  her  hand  and  went,  as  was 
common  enough  with  her  younger  cus- 
tomers, seeking  my  own  liquor  up  the 
stair. 

In  those  windy  flights  in  the  fishing 
season  there  is  often  the  close  smell  of 
herring-scale,  of  bow  tar  and  the  bark- 
tan  of  the  fishing  nets;  but  this  stair  I 


climbed  for  the  wherewithal  was  unusu- 
ally sweet-odored  and  clean,  because  on 
the  first  floor  was  the  house  of  Provost 
Brown— a Campbell  and  a Gael,  but 
burdened  by  accident  with  a Lowland- 
sounding cognomen.  He  had  the  whole 
flat  to  himself— half  a dozen  snug  apart- 
ments with  windows  facing  the  street  or 
the  sea  as  he  wanted.  I was  just  at  the 
head  of  the  first  flight  when  out  of  a 
door  came  a girl,  and  I clean  forgot  all 
about  the  widow’s  flask  of  French 
brandy. 

Little  more  than  twelve  years  syne  the 
provost’s  daughter  had  been  a child  at 
the  grammar-school,  whose  one  annoy- 
ance in  life  was  that  the  dominie  called 
her  Betsy  instead  of  Betty,  her  real  own 
name:  here  she  was,  in  the  flat  of  her 
father’s  house  in  Inneraora  town,  a full- 
grown  woman,  who  gave  me  check  in 
my  stride  and  set  my  face  flaming.  I 
took  in  her  whole  appearance  at  one 
glance — a way  we  have  in  foreign 
armies.  Between  my  toe  on  the  last 
step  of  the  stair  and  the  landing  I read 
the  picture:  a well-bred  woman,  from 
her  carriage,  the  neatness  of  her  ap- 
parel, the  composure  of  her  pause  to  let 
me  by  in  the  narrow  passage  to  the  next 
stair;  not  very  tall  (I  have  ever  had  a 
preference  for  such  as  come  no  higher 
than  neck  and  oxter);  very  dark  browm 
hair,  eyes  sparkling,  a face  rather  pale 
than  ruddy,  soft  skinned,  full  of  a keen 
nervousness. 

In  this  matter  of  a woman’s  eyes— if  I 
may  quit  the  thread  of  my  history— I 
am  a trifle  fastidious,  and  I make  bold 
to  say  that  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world 
are  those  of  the  Highland  girls  of  Argile 
— burgh  or  landward — the  best  bred  and 
gentlest  of  them,  I mean.  There  is  in 
them  a full  and  melting  friendliness,  a 
mixture  to  my  sometimes  notion  of 
poetry  and  of  calm — a memory,  as  I’ve 
thought  before,  of  the  deep,  misty  glens 
and  their  sights  and  secrets.  I have  seen 
more  of  the  warm  heart  and  merriment 
in  a simple  Loch  Finne  girl’s  eyes  than 
in  all  the  faces  of  all  the  grand  dames 
ever  I looked  on,  Lowland  or  foreign. 

What  pleased  me  first  and  foremost 
about  this  girl  Betty,  daughter  of  Pro- 
vost Brown,  were  her  eyes,  then,  that 
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showed,  even  in  yon  dusky  passage,  a 
humorsome  interest  in  young  Elrigmore 
in  a kilt  coming  up-stairs  swinging  on  a 
finger  the  key  of  Lucky  Fraser’s  garret. 
She  hung  back  doubtfully,  though  she 
knew  me  (I  could  see)  for  her  old  school- 
fellow and  sometime  boy-lover,  but  1 
saw  something  of  a welcome  in  the 
blush  at  her  face,  and  I gave  her  no 
time  to  chill  me. 

“Betty  lass,  ’tis  you,”  said  I,  putting 
out  a hand  and  shaking  her  soft  fingers. 
“What  think  you  of  my  ceremony  in 
calling  at  the  earliest  chance  to  pay  my 
devoirs  to  the  provost  of  this  burgh  and 
his  daughter?” 

I put  the  key  behind  my  back  to  give 
color  a little  to  my  words;  but  my  lady 
saw  it  and  jumped  at  my  real  errand  on 
the  stair,  with  that  quickness  ever  ac- 
companying eyes  of  the  kind  I have 
mentioned. 

“Ceremony  here,  devoir  there!”  said 
she,  smiling,  “there  was  surely  no  need 
for  a key  to  our  door,  Elrigmore ” 

“Colin,  Mistress  Brown,  plain  Colin, 
if  you  please.” 

“Colin,  if  you  will,  though  it  seems 
daftlike  to  be  so  free  with  a soldier  of 
twelve  years’  fortune.  You  were  for  the 
widow’s  garret.  Does  some  one  wait  on 
you  below?” 

“John  'Splendid.” 

“My  mother’s  in-bye.  She  will  be 
pleased  to  see  you  back  again  if  you  and 
your  friend  call.  After  you’ve  paid  the 
lawing,”  she  added,  smiling  like  a rogue. 

“That  will  we,”  said  I;  but  I hung  on 
the  stair-head,  and  she  leaned  on  the 
inner  sill  of  the  stair  window. 

We  got  into  a discourse  upon  old  days, 
that  brought  a glow  to  my  heart  the 
brandy  I forgot  had  never  brought  to 
my  head.  We  talked  of  school,  and  the 
gay  days  in  wood  and  field,  of  our  child- 
ish wanderings  on  the  shore,  making 
sand-keps  and  stone  houses,  herding  the 
crabs  of  God — so  little  that  bairns  dare 
not  be  killing  them— of  venturings  to  sea 
many  ells  out  in  tow-caulked  herring- 
boxes,  of  journeys  into  the  brave,  deep 
woods  that  lie  far  and  wide  round  In- 
neraora,  seeking  the  branch  for  the  Bel- 
tane fire;  of  nutting  in  the  hazels  of  the 
glens,  and  feasts  upon  the  berry  on  the 


brae.  Later,  the  harvest-home  and  the 
dance  in  green  or  barn  when  I was  at  al- 
most my  man’s  height,  with  the  pluck  to 
put  a bare  lip  to  its  apprenticeship  on  a 
woman’s  cheek;  the  songs  at  ceilidh 
fires,  the  telling  of  sgeulachdan  and  fairy 
tales  up  on  the  mountain  sheiling 

“Let  me  see,”  said  I;  “when  I went 
abroad,  were  not  you  and  one  of  the 
Glenaora  Campbells  chief?” 

I said  it  as  if  the  recollection  had  but 
sprung  to  me,  while  the  truth  is  I had 
thought  on  it  often  in  camp  and  field, 
with  a regret  that  the  girl  should  throw 
herself  off  on  so  poor  a partner. 

She  laughed  merrily  with  her  whole 
soul  in  the  business,  and  her  face  with- 
out art  or  pretence— a fashion  most 
wholesome  to  behold. 

“He  married  some  one  nearer  him  in 
years  long  syne,”  said  she.  “You  forget 
I was  but  a bairn  when  we  romped  in 
the  hay-dash.”  And  we  buckled  to  the 
crack  again,  I more  keen  on  it  than  ever. 
She  was  a most  marvellous  fine  girl,  and 
I thought  her  (well  I mind  me  now)  like 
the  blue  harebell  that  nods  upon  our 
heather  hills. 

We  might,  for  all  I dreamt  of  the  wid- 
ow’s brandy,  have  been  conversing  on 
the  stair-head  yet,  and  my  story  had  a 
different  conclusion,  had  not  a step 
sounded  on  the  stair,  and  up  banged 
John  Splendid,  his  sword-scabbard  clink- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  stair  with  the 
haste  of  him. 

“Set  a cavalier  at  the  side  of  an  anker 
of  brandy,”  he  cried,  “and ” 

Then  he  saw  he  was  in  company.  He 
took  off  his  bonnet  with  a sweep  I’ll 
warrant  he  never  learned  anywhere  out 
of  France,  and  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
our  discourse  with  a query. 

“At  your  service,  Mistress  Brown,” 
said  he.  “Half  my  errand  to  town  to- 
day was  to  find  if  young  MacLachlan, 
your  relative,  is  to  be  at  the  market  here 
to-morrow.  If  so ” 

“He  is,”  said  Betty. 

“Will  he  be  intending  to  put  up  here 
all  night,  then?” 

“He  comes  to  supper  at  least,”  said 
she,  “and  his  bidding  overnight  is  yet  to 
be  settled.” 

John  Splendid  toyed  with  the  switch 
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in  his  hand  in  seeming  abstraction,  and 
yet  as  who  was  pondering  on  how  to  put 
an  unwelcome  message  in  plausible  lan- 
guage. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  he  at  last  to  the 
girl,  in  a low  voice,  for  fear  his  words 
should  reach  the  ears  of  her  mother  in- 
bye, “I  would  as  well  see  MacLachlan 
out  of  town  the  morn’s  night.  There’s  a 
waft  of  cold  airs  about  this  place  not 
particularly  wholesome  for  any  of  his 
clan  or  name.  So  much  I would  hardly 
care  to  say  to  himself;  but  he  might  take 
it  from  you,  madam,  that  the  other  side 
of  the  loch  is  the  safest  place  for  sound 
sleep  for  some  time  to  come.” 

“Is  It  the  MacNicolls  you’re  thinking 
of?”  asked  the  girl. 

“That  same,  my  dear.” 

“You  ken,”  he  went  on,  turning  fuller 
round  to  me,  to  tell  a story  he  guessed  a 
newcomer  was  unlikely  to  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of— “you  ken  that  one  of  the 
MacLachlans,  a cousin-german  of  old 
Lachie  the  chief,  came  over  in  a boat  to 
Braleckan  a few  weeks  syne  on  an  old 
feud,  and  put  a bullet  into  a MacNicoll, 
a peaceable  lad  who  was  at  work  in  a 
field.  Gay  times,  gay  times,  aren’t 
they?  From  behind  a dyke  wall  too— a 
far  from  gentlemanly  escapade  even  in 
a MacLa Pardon,  mistress;  I for- 

got your  relationship,  but  this  was 
surely  a very  low  dog  of  his  kind.  Now 
from  that  day  to  this  the  murtherer  is  to 
find;  there  are  some  to  say  old  Lachie 
could  put  his  hand  on  him  at  an  hour’s 
notice  if  he  had  the  notion.  But  his  lord- 
ship,  justiciar-general,  up-bye,  has  sent 
his  provost-marshal  with  letters  of  ar- 
rest to  the  place  in  vain.  Now  here’s 
my  story.  The  MacNicolls  of  Elrig  have 
joined  cause  with  their  cousins  and 
namesakes  of  Braleckan;  there’s  a 
wheen  of  both  to  be  in  the  town  at  the 
market  to-morrow,  and  if  young  Mac- 
Lachlan bides  in  this  house  of  yours 
overnight,  Mistress  Betty  Brown,  you’ll 
maybe  hae  broken  delf  and  worse  ere 
the  day  daw.” 

Mistress  Brown  took  it  very  coolly; 
and  as  for  me,  I was  thinking  of  a tiny 
brown  mole-spot  she  used  to  have  low 
on  the  white  of  her  neck  when  I put 
daisy-links  on  her  on  the  summers  we 


played  on  the  green,  and  wondering  if 
it  was  still  to  the  fore  and  hid  below  her 
collar.  In  by  the  window  came  the 
saucy  breeze  and  kissed  her  on  a curl 
that  danced  above  her  ear. 

“I  hope  there  will  be  no  lawlessness 
here,”  said  she;  “if  the  gentleman  will 
go,  he  will  go  home;  if  he  bides,  he  bides, 
and  surely  the  burghers  of  Inneraora 
will  not  quietly  see  their  provost’s  domi- 
cile invaded  by  brawlers.” 

“Exactly  so,”  said  John  Splendid, 
dryly.  “Nothing  may  come  of  it,  but  you 
might  mention  the  affair  to  MacLachlan 
if  you  have  the  chance.  For  me  to  tell 
him  would  be  to  put  him  in  the  humor 
for  staying— dour  fool  that  he  is— out  of 
pure  bravado  and  defiance.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I would  bide  myself  in  such  a 
case.  ‘Thole  feud’  is  my  motto.  My 
grandad  writ  it  on  the  butt  of  his  sword- 
blade  in  clear  round  print  letters,  I’ve 
often  marvelled  at  the  skill  of.  If  it’s 
your  will,  Elrigmore,  we  may  be  doing 
without  the  brandy,  and  give  the  house- 
dame  a call  now.” 

We  went  in  and  paid  our  duties  to  the 
good  wife — a silver-haired  dame  with  a 
wonderful  number  of  Betty’s  turns  iu 
her  voice,  and  ready  sober  smile. 

Chapter  IV. 

A NIGHT  ALARM. 

Writing  all  this  old  ancient  history 
down,  I find  it  hard  to  riddle  out  in  my 
mind  the  things  that  have  really  direct 
and  pregnant  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  I am  tempted  to  say  a word  or 
two  anent  my  lord  marquis’s  visit  to  my 
father,  and  his  vain  trial  to  get  me  en- 
listed into  his  corps  for  Lorn.  Some- 
thing seems  due,  also,  to  be  said  about 
the  kindness  1 found  from  all  the  old 
folks  of  Inneraora,  ever  proud  to  see  a 
lad  of  their  own  of  some  repute  come 
back  among  them;  and  of  my  father’s 
grieving  about  his  wae  widowerhood; 
but  these  things  must  stand  by  while  I 
narrate  how  there  arose  a wild  night  in 
town  Inneraora,  with  the  Highlandmen 
from  the  glens  into  It  with  dirk  and 
sword  and  steel  Doune  pistols,  the  flam- 
beaux flaring  against  the  tall  lands,  and 
the  Lowland  burghers  of  the  place 
standing  up  for  peace  and  tranquil  sleep. 
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The  market-day  came  on  the  morning 
after  the  day  John  Splendid  and  I fore- 
gathered with  my  Lord  Archibald.  It 
was  a smaller  market  than  usual,  by 
reason  of  the  troublous  times;  but  a few 
black  and  red  cattle  came  from  the  land- 
ward part  of  the  parish  and  Knapdale 
side,  while  Lochow  and  Breadalbane 
sent  hoof  nor  horn.  There  was  never  a 
blacker  sign  of  the  times’  unrest.  But 
men  came  from  many  parts  of  the  shire, 
with  their  chieftains  or  lairds,  and  there 
they  went  clamping  about  this  Lowland- 
looking town  like  foreigners.  I counted 
ten  tartans  in  as  many  minutes  between 
the  cross  and  the  kirk,  most  of  them 
friendly  with  MacCailein  Mor,  but  a 
few,  like  that  of  MacLachlan  of  that 
ilk,  at  variance,  and  the  wearers  with 
ugly  whingers  or  claymores  at  their 
belts.  Than  those  MacLachlans  one 
never  saw  a more  barbarous-looking  set. 
There  were  a dozen  of  them  in  the  tail 
or  retinue  of  old  Lachie’s  son — a hench- 
man, piper,  piper’s  valet,  gille-more, 
gille-cas-fleucTi  or  running  footman,  and 
such  others  as  the  more  vain  of  our 
Highland  gentry  at  the  time  ever  in- 
sisted on  travelling  about  with,  all  stout 
junky  men  of  middle  size,  bearded  to  the 
brows,  wearing  flat  blue  bonnets  with  a 
pervenke  plant  for  badge  on  the  sides  of 
them,  on  their  feet  deerskin  brogues 
with  the  hair  out,  the  rest  of  their  cos- 
tume all  belted  tartan,  and  with  arms 
clattering  about  them.  With  that  proud 
pretence  which  is  common  in  our  people 
when  in  strange,  unfamiliar  occasions— 
and  I would  be  the  last  to  dispraise  it— 
they  went  about  by  no  means  brag- 
gardly,  but  with  the  aspect  of  men  who 
had  better  streets  and  more  shops  to 
show  at  home;  surprised  at  nothing  in 
their  alert  moments,  but  now  and  again 
forgetting  their  dignity  and  looking  into 
little  shop-windows  with  the  wonder  of 
bairns,  and  great  gabbling  together  till 
MacLachlan  fluted  on  his  whistle,  and 
they  came,  like  good  hounds,  to  heel. 

All  day  the  town  hummed  with  Gaelic 
and  the  round  bellowing  of  cattle.  It 
was  clear,  warm  weather,  never  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  gilding  trees 
behind  the  burgh.  At  ebb-tide  the  sea- 
beach  whitened  and  smoked  in  the  sun, 


and  the  hot  air  quivered  over  the  stones 
and  the  crisping  wrack.  In  such  a sea- 
son the  bustling  town  in  the  heart  of  the 
stern  Highlands  seemed  a fever  spot. 
Children  came  boldly  up  to  us  for  fair- 
ings or  gifts,  and  they  strayed— the 
scamps!  — behind  the  droves,  and 
thumped  manfully  on  the  buttocks  of 
the  cattle.  A constant  stream  of  men 
passed  in  and  out  at  the  change-house 
closes  and  about  the  Fisherland  tene- 
ments, where  seafarers  and  drovers  to- 
gether sang  the  maddest  love-ditties  in 
the  voices  of  roaring  bulls;  beating  the 
while  with  their  feet  on  the  floor  in  our 
foolish  Gaelic  fashion,  or,  as  one  could 
see  through  open  windows,  rugging  and 
riving  at  the  corners  of  a plaid  spread 
between  them — a trick,  I daresay,  picked 
up  from  women,  who,  at  the  waulking  or 
washing  of  woollen  cloth  new  spun,  pull 
out  the  fabric  to  tunes  suited  to  such 
occasions. 

I spent  most  of  the  day  with  John 
Splendid  and  one  Tearlach  (or  Charles) 
Fraser,  an  old  comrade,  and  as  luck, 
good  or  ill,  would  have  it,  the  small  hours 
of  morning  were  on  me  before  I thought 
of  going  home.  By  dusk  the  bulk  of  the 
strangers  left  the  town  by  the  highroads, 
among  them  the  MacNicolls,  who  had 
only  by  the  cunning  of  mutual  friends 
(Splendid  as  busy  as  any)  been  kept 
from  coming  to  blows  with  the  Mac- 
Lachlan tail.  Earlier  in  the  day,  by  a 
galley  or  wherry,  the  MacLachlans  also 
had  left,  but  not  the  young  laird,  who 
put  up  for  the  night  at  the  house  of 
Provost  Brown. 

The  three  of  us  I have  mentioned  sat 
at  last  playing  cartes  in  the  ferry-house, 
where  a good  glass  could  be  had  and 
more  tidiness  than  most  of  the  hostelries 
in  the  place  could  boast  of.  By  the 
stroke  of  midnight  we  were  the  only 
customers  left  in  the  house,  and  when, 
an  hour  after,  I made  the  move  to  set 
out  for  Glen  Shira,  John  Splendid  yoked 
on  me  as  if  my  sobriety  were  a crime. 

“Wait,  man,  wait,  and  I’ll  give  you  a 
convoy  up  the  way,”  he  would  say, 
never  thinking  of  the  road  he  had  him- 
self to  go  down  to  Coillebhraid. 

And  aye  it  grew  late  and  the  night 
more  still.  There  would  be  a foot  -going 
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by  at  first  at  short  intervals,  sometimes 
a staggering  one  and  a voice  growling 
to  itself  in  Gaelic;  and  anon  the  way- 
farers were  no  more,  the  world  outside 
in  a black  and  solemn  silence.  The  man 
who  kept  the  ferry-house  was  often 
enough  in  the  custom  of  staying  up  all 
night  to  meet  belated  boats  from  Kilca- 
trine;  we  were  gentrice  and  good  cus- 
tomers, so  he  composed  himself  in  a lug 
chair  and  dovered  in  a little  room  open- 
ing off  ours,  while  we  sat  fingering  the 
book.  Our  voices  as  we  called  the  cartes 
seemed  now  and  then  to  me  like  a dis- 
courtesy to  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
night. 

“I  must  go,”  said  I a second  time. 

“Another  one  game,”  cried  John 
Splendid.  He  had  been  winning  every 
bout,  but  with  a reluctance  that  shone 
honestly  on  his  face;  and  I knew  it  was 
to  give  Tearlach  and  me  a chance  to  bet- 
ter our  reputation  that  he  would  have  us 
hang  on. 

“You  have  hard  luck  indeed,”  he 
would  say.  Or,  “You  played  that  trick 
as  few  could  do  it.”  Or,  “Am  not  I in 
the  key  to-night?  there’s  less  craft  than 
luck  here.”  And  he  played  slovenly 
even  once  or  twice,  flushing,  we  could 
read,  lest  we  could  see  the  stratagem. 
At  these  times,  by  the  curious  way  of 
chance,  he  won  more  surely  than  ever. 

“I  must  be  going,”  I said  again.  And 
this  time  I put  the  cartes  by,  firmly  de- 
termined that  my  usual  easy  and  pliant 
mood  in  fair  company  would  be  my  own 
enemy  no  more. 

“Another  chappin  of  ale,”  said  he. 
“Tearlach,  get  Elrigmore  to  bide  another 
bit.  Tuts,  the  night’s  but  young,  the 
chap  of  two,  and  a fine,  clear,  clean  air 
with  a wind  behind  you  for  Shira  Glen.” 

“Wheest!”  said  Tearlach  of  a sudden, 
and  he  put  up  a hand. 

There  was  a skliffing  of  feet  on  the 
road  outside— many  feet  and  wary,  with 
men’s  voices  in  a whisper  caught  at  the 
teeth— a sound  at  that  hour  full  of  men- 
ace. Only  a moment  and  then  all  was 
by. 

“There’s  something  strange  here!” 
said  John  Splendid,  “let’s  out  and  see.” 
He  put  round  his  rapier  more  on  the 
groin,  and  gave  a jerk  at  the  narrow  belt 


creasing  his  fair-day  crimson  vest.  For 
me  I had  only  the  dirk  to  speak  of,  for 
the  sgean  duNi  at  my  waist  was  a silver 
toy,  and  Tearlach,  being  a burgh  man, 
had  no  arm  at  all.  He  lay  hold  on  an 
oaken  shinty  stick  that  hung  on  the 
wrall,  property  of  the  ferry-house  land- 
lord’s son. 

Out  we  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
footsteps,  round  Gillemor’s  corner  and 
the  jail,  past  the  Fencibles’  arm-room 
and  into  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
that  held  no  light  in  door  or  window. 
There  would  have  been  moon,  but  a 
black  wrack  of  clouds  filled  the  heavens. 
From  the  kirk  corner  we  could  hear  a 
hushed  tumult  down  at  the  provost’s 
close-mouth. 

“Pikes  and  pistols!”  cried  Splendid. 
“Is  it  not  as  I said?  yonder’s  your  Mac- 
Nicolls  for  you.” 

In  a flash  I thought  of  Mistress  Betty 
with  her  hair  down,  roused  by  the 
marauding  crew,  and  I ran  hurriedly 
down  the  street  shouting  the  burgh’s 
slogan,  “Slochd!” 

“Damn  the  man’s  hurry!”  said  John 
Splendid,  trotting  at  my  heels,  and  with 
Tearlach,  too,  he  gave  lungs  to  the 
shout. 

“Slochd!”  I cried,  and  “Slochd!”  they 
cried,  and  the  whole  town  clanged  like  a 
bell.  Windows  open  here  and  there,  and 
out  popped  heads,  and  then: — 

“Murder  and  thieves!”  we  cried 
stoutly  again. 

“Is’t  the  Athole  dogs?”  asked  some 
one  in  bad  English  from  a window,  but 
we  did  not  bide  to  tell  him. 

“Slochd!  slochd!  club  and  steel!”  more 
nimble  burghers  cried,  jumping  out  at 
closes  in  our  rear,  and  following  with 
neither  ’hose  nor  brogue,  but  the  kilt 
thrown  at  one  toss  on  the  haunch  and 
some  weapon  in  hand.  And  the  whole 
wide  street  was  stark  awake. 

The  MacNicolls  must  have  numbered 
fully  threescore.  They  had  only  made  a 
pretence  (we  learned  again)  of  leaving 
the  town,  and  had  hung  on  the  riverside 
till  they  fancied  their  attempt  at  seizing 
MacLaclilan  was  secure  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  townfolk.  They  were 
packed  in  a mass  in  the  close  and  on  the 
stair,  and  the  foremost  were  solemnly 
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battering  at  the  night  door  at  the  top  of 
the  first  flight  of  stairs,  crying,  “ Full 
air  son  full!— blood  for  blood,  out  With 
young  Lachie!” 

We  fell  to  on  the  rearmost  with  a will, 
first  of  all  with  the  bare  fist,  for  half  of 
this  midnight  army  were  my  own  neigh- 
bors in  Glen  Shira,  peaceable  men  in 
ordinary  affairs,  kirk-goers,  law-abiders, 
though  maybe  a little  common  in  the 
quality,  and  between  them  and  the  mus- 
tering burghers  there  was  no  feud.  For 
a while  we  fought  it  dourly  in  the  dark- 
ness with  the  fingers  at  the  throat  or  the 
fist  in  the  face,  or  wrestled  warmly  on 
the  plain-stones,  or  laid  out,  such  as  had 
staves,  with  good  vigor  on  the  bonneted 
heads.  Into  the  close  we  could  not— 
soon  I saw  it— push  our  way,  for  the 
enemy  filled  it— a dense  mass  of  tartan- 
stinking  witn  peat  and  oozing  with  the 
day’s  debauchery. 

“We’ll  have  him  out,  if  it’s  in  bits,” 
they  said,  and  aye  upon  the  stair-head 
banged  the  door. 

“No  remedy  in  this  way  for  the  folks 
besieged,”  thinks  I,  and  stepping  aside  I 
began  to  wonder  how  best  to  aid  our 
friends  by  strategy  rather  than  force  of 
arms.  All  at  once  I had  mind  that  at 
the  back  of  the  land  facing  the  shore 
an  outhouse  with  a thatdhed  roof  ran 
at  a high  pitch  well  up  against  the 
kitchen  window,  and  I stepped  through 
a close  further  up  and  set,  at  this  out- 
house, to  cue  climbing,  leaving  my 
friends  fighting  out  in  the  darkness  in  a 
town  tumultuous.  To  get  up  over  the 
eaves  of  the  outhouse  was  no  easy  task, 
and  I would  have  failed  without  a 
doubt  had  not  the  stratagem  of  John 
Splendid  come  to  his  aid  a little  later 
than  my  own  and  sent  him  after  me. 
He  helped  me  first  on  the  roof,  and  I 
had  him  soon  beside  me.  The  window 
lay  unguarded  (all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  being  at  the  front),  and  we 
stepped  in  and  found  ourselves  soon  in  a 
household  vastly  calm  considering  the 
rabble  dunting  in  its  doors. 

“A  pot  of  scalding  water  and  a servant 
ivench  at  that  back  window  we  came  in 
by  would  be  a good  sneck  against  all 
hat  think  of  coming  after  us,”  said  John 
Splendid,  stepping  into  the  passage 


where  we  had  met  Mistress  Betty  the 
day  before— now  with  the  stairhead  door 
stoutly  barred  and  barricaded  up  with 
heavy  chests  and  napery-aumries. 

‘*God!  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  sir!”  cried 
the  provost,  “and  you,  Elrigmore!”  He 
came  forward  in  a trepidation  which 
was  shared  by  few  of  the  people  about 
him. 

Young  MacLachlan  stood  up  against 
the  wall  facing  the  barricaded  door,  a 
lad  little  over  twenty,  with  a steel-grey, 
quarrelsome  eye,  and  there  was  more 
bravado  than  music  in  a pipe-tune  he 
was  humming  in  a low  key  to  himself. 
A little  beyond,  at  the  door  of  the  best 
room,  half  in  and  half  out,  stood  the 
goodwife  Brown  and  her  daughter.  A 
son  of  the  house,  of  about  thirteen,  with 
a brog  or  awl  was  teasing  out  the  end  of 
a flambeau  in  preparation  to  light  it  for 
some  purpose  not  to  be  guessed  at,  and  a 
servant  lass,  pock-marked,  with  one  eye 
on  the  pot  and  the  other  up  the  lum,  as 
we  say  of  a glee  or  cast,  made  a storm 
of  lamentation,  crying  in  Gaelic:— 

“My  grief!  my  grief!  what’s  to  come 
of  poor  Peggy?”  (Peggy  being  herself.) 
"‘-Nothing  for  it  but  the  wood  and  cave 
and  the  ravishing  of  the  Ben  Bhuidhe 
wolves.” 

Mistress  Betty  laughed  at  her  notion, 
a sign  of  humor  and  courage  in  her  (con- 
sidering the  plight)  that  fairly  took  me. 

“I  daresay,  Peggy,  they’ll  let  us  be,” 
she  said,  coming  forward  to  shake 
Splendid  and  me  by  the  hand.  “To  keep 
me  in  braws  and  you  in  ashets  to  break 
would  be  more  than  the  poor  creatures 
would  face,  I’m  thinking.  You  are  late 
in  the  town,  Elrigmore.” 

“Colin,”  I corrected  her,  and  she  bit 
the  inside  of  her  nether  lip  in  a style 
that  means  temper. 

“It’s  no  time  for  dalliance,  I think.  I 
thought  you  had  been  up  the  glen  long 
syne,  but  wre  are  glad  to  have  your  ser- 
vice in  this  trouble,  Master— Colin” 
(with  a little  laugh  and  a flush  at  the 
cheek),  “also  Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you 
think  they  mean  seriously  ill  by  Mac- 
Lachlan?” 

“Ill  enough,  I have  little  doubt,” 
briskly  replied  Splendid.  “A  corps  of 
MacNicolls,  arrant  knaves  from  -all 
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airts,  worse  than  the  Macaulays  or  the 
Gregarach  themselves,  do  not  come 
banging  at  the  burgh  door  of  Inneraora 
at  this  uncanny  hour  for  a child’s  play. 
Sir”  (he  went  on,  to  MacLachlan),  “I 
mind  you  said  last  market-day  at  Kil- 
michael,  with  no  truth  to  back  it,  that 
you  could  run,  shoot  or  sing  any  Camp- 
bell ever  put  on  hose;  let  a Campbell 
show  you  the  way  out  of  a bees’ -bike.' 
Take  the  back  window  for  it,  and  out 
the  way  we  came  in.  I’ll  warrant 
there’s  not  a wise  enough  (let  alone  a 
sober  enough)  man  among  all  the  idiots 
battering  there  who’ll  think  of  watch- 
ing for  your  retreat.” 

MacLachlan,  a most  extraordinary 
vain  and  pompous  little  fellow,  put  his 
bonnet  suddenly  on  his  head,  scrugged 
it  down  vauntingly  on  one  side  over  the 
right  eye,  and  stared  at  John  Splendid 
with  a good  deal  of  choler  or  hurt  van- 
ity. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “this  was  our  affair  till 
you  put  a finger  into  it.  You  might 
know  me  well  enough  to  understand 
that  none  of  our  breed  ever  took  a back 
door  if  a front  offered.” 

“Whilk  it  does  not  in  this  case,”  said 
John  Splendid,  seemingly  in  a mood  to 
humor  the  man.  “But  I’ll  allow  there’s 
the  right  spirit  in  the  objection— to  begin 
with  in  a young  lad.  When  I was  your 
age  I had  the  same  good  Highland  no- 
tion that  the  hardest  way  to  face  the 
foe  was  the  handsomest.  ‘Pallas  Ar- 
inata’1  (is’t  that  you  call  the  book  of 
arms,  Elrigmore?)  tells  different;  but 
‘Pallas  Armata’  (or  whatever  it  is)  is  for 
old  men  with  cool  blood.” 

Of  a sudden  MacLachlan  made  dart 
at  the  chests  and  pulled  them  back  from 
the  door  with  a.  most  surprising  vigor  of 
arm  before  anyone  could  prevent  him. 
The  provost  vainly  tried  to  make  him 
desist;  John  Splendid  said  in  English, 
“Wha  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,” 
and  in  a jiffy  the  last  of  the  barricade 
was  down,  but  the  door  was  still  on  two 
wooden  bars  slipping  into  stout  staples. 
Betty  in  a low  whisper  asked  me  to  save 
the  poor  fellow  from  his  own  hot  temper. 

1 It  could  hardly  be  “Pallas  Armata.”  The 
narrator  anticipates  Sir  James  Turner’s  ingeni- 
ous treatise  by  several  years.— N.  M. 


At  the  minute  I grudged  him  the 
lady’s  consideration  — too  warm,  I 
thought,  even  in  a far-out  relative,  but 
a look  at  her  face  showed  she  was  only 
in  the  alarm  of  a woman  at  the  thought 
of  anyone’s  danger. 

I caught  MacLachlan  by  the  sleeve  of 
his  shirt— he  had  on  but  that  and  a kilt 
and  vest— and  jerked  him  back  from  his 
fool’s  employment;  but  I was  a shave 
late.  He  ran  back  both  wooden  bars 
before  I let  him. 

With  a roar  and  a display  of  teeth  and 
steel  the  MacNicolls  came  into  the  lobby 
from  the  crowded  stair,  and  we  were 
driven  to  the  far  parlor  end.  In  the 
forefront  of  them  was  Nicol  Beg  Mac- 
Nicoll,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  mur- 
dered Braleckan  lad.  He  had  a targe  on 
his  left  arm— a round  buckler  of  darach 
or  oakwood  covered  with  dun  cow-hide, 
hair  out,  and  studded  in  a pleasing  pat- 
tern with  iron  bosses— a prong  several 
inches  long  in  the  middle  of  it.  Like 
every  other  scamp  in  the  pack,  he  had 
dirk  out.  Beg  or  little  he  was  in  the 
countryside’s  bye-name,  but  in  truth  he 
was  a fellow  of  six  feet,  as  hairy  as  a 
brock  and  in  the  same  straight,  bristly 
fashion.  He  put  out  his  arms  at  full 
reach  to  keep  back  his  clansmen,  who 
were  stretching  necks  at  poor  Mac- 
Lachlan like  weasels,  him  with  his  nos- 
trils swelling  and  his  teeth  biting  his 
bad  temper. 

“Wait  a bit,  lads,”  said  Nicol  Beg; 
“perhaps  we  may  get  our  friend  here  to 
come  peaceably  with  us.  I’m  sorry” 
(he  went  on,  addressing  the  provost)  “to 
put  an  honest  house  to  rabble  at  any 
time,  and  the  Provost  of  Inneraora  spe- 
cially, for  I’m  sure  there’s  kin’s  blood  by 
my  mother’s  side  between  us;  but  there 
was  no  other  way  to  get  MacLachlan 
once  his  tail  was  gone.” 

“You’ll  rue  this,  MacNicoll,”  fumed 
the  provost— as  red  as  a bubblyjock  at 
the  face — mopping  with  a napkin  at  his 
neck  in  a sweat  of  annoyance;  “you’ll 
rue  it,  rue  it,  rue  it!”  and  he  wTent  into 
a coil  of  lawyer’s  threats  against  the 
invaders,  talking  of  brander-irons  and 
gallows,  hame-sucken  and  housebreak- 
ing. 

We  were  a daft-like  lot  in  that  long 
lobby  in  a wan  candle-light.  Over  me 
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came  that  wonderment  that  falls  on  one 
upon  stormy  occasions  (I  mind  it  at  the 
sally  of  Lecheim),  when  the  whirl  of  life 
seems  to  come  to  a sudden  stop,  all’s  but 
wooden  dummies  and  a scene  empty  of 
atmosphere,  and  between  your  hand 
on  the  basket-hilt  and  the  drawing  of  the 
sword  is  a lifetime.  We  could  hear  at 
the  close-mouth  and  far  up  and  down 
the  street  the  shouting  of  the  burghers, 
and  knew  that  at  the  stair-foot  they 
were  trying  to  pull  out  the  bottom-most 
of  the  marauders  like  tods  from  a hole. 
For  a second  or  two  nobody  said  a word 
to  Nicol  MacNicoll’s  remark,  for  he  put 
the  issue  so  cool  (like  an  invitation  to 
saunter  along  the  road)  that  all  at  once 
it  seemed  a matter  between  him  and 
MacLachlan  alone.  I stood  between  the 
house-breakers  and  the  women-folk  be- 
side me — John  Splendid  looking  wonder- 
fully ugly  for  a man  fairly  clean  fash- 
ioned at  the  face  by  nature.  We  left  the 
issue  to  MacLachlan,  and  I must  say  he 
came  up  to  the  demands  of  the  moment 
with  gentlemanliness,  minding  he  was 
in  another’s  house  than  his  own. 

“What  is  it  ye  want?”  he  asked  Mac- 
Nicoll,  burring  out  his  Gaelic  r’s  with 
punctilio. 

“We  want  you  in  room  of  a murderer 
your  father  owes  us,”  said  MacNicoll. 

“You  would  slaughter  me,  then?”  said 
MacLachlan,  amazingly  undisturbed, 
but  bringing  again  to  the  front,  by  a 
motion  of  the  haunch  accidental  to  look 
at,  the  sword  he  leaned  on. 

“Fuil  airson  full!”  cried  the  rabble  on 
the  stairs,  and  it  seemed  ghastly  like 


“We  but  want  your  red-handed  friend 
Dark  Neil,”  said  he;  “your  father  kens 
his  lair,  and  the  hour  he  puts  him  in  our 
hands  for  justice,  you’ll  have  freedom.” 
“Do  you  warrant  me  free  of  scaith?” 
asked  the  young  laird. 

1 11  warrant  not  a hair  of  your  head’s 
touched,”  answered  Nicol  Beg:  no  very 
sound  warranty,  I thought,  from  a man 
who,  as  he  gave  it,  had  to  put  his  weight 
back  on  the  eager  crew  that  pushed  at 
his  shoulders,  ready  to  spring  like 
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weasels  at  the  throat  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  red  tartan. 

He  was  young,  MacLachlan,  as  1 said; 
for  him  this  was  a delicate  situation,  and 
we  about  him  were  in  no  less  a quandary 
than  himself.  If  he  defied  the  Glen 
Shira  men,  he  brought  bloodshed  on  a 
peaceable  house,  and  ran  the  same  risk 
of  bodily  harm  that  lay  in  the  alternative 
of  his  going  with  them  that  wanted  him. 

Round  he  turned  and  looked  for  guid- 
ance-broken just  a little  at  the  pride, 
you  could  see  by  the  lower  lip.  The 
provost  was  the  first  to  meet  him  eye  for 
eye. 

“I  have  no  opinion,  Lachie,”  said  the 
old  man,  snufling  rapee  with  the  butt  of 
an  egg-spoon  and  spilling  the  brown 
dust  in  sheer  nervousness  over  the  night- 
shirt bulging  above  the  band  of  his 
breeks.  “I’m  wae  to  see  your  father’s 
son  in  such  a corner,  and  all  my  comfort 
is  that  every  tenant  in  Elrig  and  Rra- 
leckan  pays  at  the  Tolbooth  or  gallows 
of  Inneraora  town  for  this  night’s 
frolic.” 

“A  great  consolation  to  think  of,”  said 
John  Splendid. 

The  goodwife,  a nervous  body  at  her 
best,  sobbed  away  with  her  pock- 
marked hussy  in  the  parlor,  but  Betty 
was  to  the  fore  in  a passion  of  vexation. 
To  her  the  lad  made  next  his  appeal. 

“Should  I go?”  he  asked,  and  I 
thought  he  said  it  more  like  one  who 
almost  craved  to  stay.  I never  saw  a 
woman  in  such  a coil.  She  looked  at  the 
dark  MacNicolls,  and  syne  she  looked  at 
the  fair-haired  young  fellow,  and  her 
eyes  were  swimming,  her  bosom  heaving 
under  her  screen  of  Campbell  tartan, 
at  the  pleated 
hair  that  fell  in  sheeny  cables  to  her 
waist. 

“If  I were  a man  I would  stay,  and 

yet— if  you  stay Oh,  poor  Lachlan! 

I’m  no  judge,”  she  cried;  “my  cousin, 
my  dear  cousin!”  and  over  brimmed  her 
tears. 

All  this  took  less  time  to  happen  than 
it  takes  to  tell  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
though  there  may  seem  in  reading  it  to 
be  too  much  palaver  on  this  stair-head,  it 
was  but  a minute  or  two,  after  the  bar 
was  off  the  door,  that  John  Splendid  took 


an  answer  to  the  young  laird’s  question; 
but  Nicol  Beg  demanded  peace,  and  as- 
sured MacLachlan  he  was  only  sought 
for  a hostage. 


her  fingers  twistin 
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me  by  the  coat-lapel  and  back  a bit  to 

whisper  in  my  ear:— 

“If  he  goes  quietly  or  goes  gaffed  like 
a grilse,  it’s  all  one  on  the  street.  Out- 
bye  the  place  is  hotching  with  the 
townpeople.  Do  you  think  the  Mac- 
Nicolls  could  take  a prisoner  by  the 
Cross?” 

“It’ll  be  cracked  crowns  on  the  cause- 
way,” said  I. 

“Cracked  crowns  anyway  you  take  it,” 
said  he,  “and  better  on  the  causeway 
than  on  Madame  Brown’s  parlor  floor. 
It’s  a gentleman’s  policy,  I would  think, 
to  have  the  squabble  in  the  open  air,  and 
save  the  women  the  likely  sight  of 
bloody  gashes.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Elrigmore?” 
Betty  cried  to  me  the  next  moment,  and 
I said  it  were  better  the  gentleman 
should  go.  The  reason  seemed  to  flash 
on  her  there  and  then,  and  she  backed 
my  counsel;  but  the  lad  was  not  the 
shrewdest  I’ve  seen,  even  for  a Cowal 
man,  and  he  seemed  vexed  that  she 
should  seek  to  get  rid  of  him,  glancing 
at  me  with  a scornful  eye  as  if  I were 
to  blame. 

“Jus-t  so,”  he  said,  a little  bitterly;  “the 
advice  is  well  meant,”  and  on  went  his 
jacket  that  had  hung  on  a peg  behind 
him,  and  his  bonnet  played  scrug  on  his 
forehead.  A wiry  young  scamp,  spirited 
too!  He  was  putting  his  sword  into  its 
scabbard,  but  MacNicoll  stopped  him, 
and  he  went  without  it. 

Now,  it  was  not  the  first  time  “Slochd 
a Chubair”  was  cried  as  slogan  in  Bade 
Inneraora  in  the  memory  of  the  young- 
est lad  out  that  early  morning  with  a 
cudgel.  The  burgh  settled  to  its  Low- 
landishness  with  something  of  a grudge. 
For  long  the  landward  clans  looked  upon 
the  incomers  to  it  as  foreign  and  un- 
friendly. More  than  once  in  fierce  or 
drunken  escapades  they  came  into  the 
place  in  their  mogans  at  night,  quiet  as 
ghosts,  mischievous  as  the  winds,  and 
set  fire  to  wooden  booths,  or  shot  in 
wantonness  at  any  mischancy  unkilted 
citizen  late  returning  fr®m  the  change- 
house.  The  tartan  was  at  those  times 
the  only  passport  to  their  good  favor;  lo 
them  the  black  cloth  knee-breeches  were 
red  rags  to  a bull,  and  ill  luck  to  the  lad 


that  wore  the  same  anywhere  outside 
the  Crooked  Dyke  that  marks  the  town 
and  policies  of  his  lordship.  If  he  fared 
no  worse,  he  came  home  with  his  coat- 
skirts  scantily  filling  an  office  un- 
usual. Many  a time  “Slochd!”  rang 
through  the  night  on  the  Athole  winter 
When  I dozed  far  off  on  the  fields  of 
Low  Germanie,  or  sweated  in  sallies 
from  leaguered  towns.  And  experience 
made  the  burghers  mighty  tactical  on 
such  occasions.  Old  Leslie  or  “Pallas 
Armata”  itself  conferred  no  better  no- 
tion of  strategic  sally  than  the  simple 
one  they  used  when  the  MacNicolls 
came  down  the  stair  with  their  prisoner; 
for  they  had  dispersed  themselves  in  lit- 
tle companies  up  the  closes  on  either 
side  the  street,  and  past  the  close  the 
invaders  bound  to  go. 

They  might  have  known,  the  Mac- 
Nicolls, that  mischief  was  forward  in 
that  black  silence,  but  they  were,  like  all 
Glen  men,  unacquaint  with  the  quirks 
of  urban  war.  For  them  the  fight  in 
earnest  was  only  fair  that  was  fought 
on  the  heather  and  the  brae;  and  that 
was  always  my  shame  of  my  country- 
men, that  a half  company  of  hagbutiers, 
with  wail  cover  to  depend  on,  could 
worst  the  most  chivalrous  clan  that  ever 
carried  triumph  at  a rush. 

For  the  middle  of  the  street  the  in- 
vaders made  at  once,  half  ready  for 
attack  from  before  or  behind,  but  ill 
prepared  to  meet  it  from  all  airts  as 
attack  came.  They  were  not  ten  yards 
on  their  way  when  Splendid  and  I. 
emerging  behind  them,  found  them 
pricked  in  the  rear  by  one  company, 
brought  up  short  by  another  in  front  at 
Stonefield’s  land,  and  harassed  on  the 
flanks  by  the  lads  from  the  closes.  They 
were  caught  in  a ring. 

Lowland  and  Highland,  they  roared 
lustily  as  they  came  to  blows,  and  the 
street  boiled  like  a pot  of  herring:  in  the 
heart  of  the  commotion  young  MacLach- 
lau  tossed  hither  and  yond— a stick  in  a 
linn.  A half-score  more  of  MacNicolls 
might  have  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  end  of  the  story,  for  they  struck  des- 
perately, better  men  by  far  as  weight 
and  agility  went  than  the  burgh  half- 
breds,  but  (to  their  credit)  so  unwilling 
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to  shed  blood,  that  they  used  the  flat 
the  claymore  instead  of  the  wedge. 

Young  Brown  flung  up  a window  and 
lit  the  street  with  the  flare  of  the  flam- 
beau he  had  been  teasing  out  so  ear- 
nestly, and  dunt,  dunt  went  the  oaken 
rungs  on  the  bonnets  of  Glen  Shira,  till 
Glen  Shira  smelt  defeat  and  fell  slowly 
back. 

In  all  this  horoyally  I took  but  an 
onlooker’s  part.  MacLachlan’s  quarrel 
was  not  mine,  the  burgh  was  none  of  my 
blood,  and  the  Glen  Shira  men  were  my 
father’s  friends  and  neighbors.  Splen- 
did, too,  cannily  kept  out  of  the  turmoil 
when  he  saw  that  young  MacLachlan 
was  safely  free  of  his  warders,  and  that 
what  had  been  a cause  militant  was  now 
only  a Highland  diversion. 

“Let  them  play  away  at  it,”  he  said; 
“I’m  not  keen  to  have  wounds  in  a 
burgher’s  brawl  in  my  own  town  when 
there’s  promise  of  braver  sport  over  the 
hills  among  other  tartans.” 

Up  the  town  drifted  the  little  battle, 
no  dead  left,  as  luck  had  it,  but  many  a 
gout  of  blood.  The  white  gables  clanged 
back  the  cries,  in  claps  like  summer 
thunder,  the  crows  in  the  beech-trees 
complained  in  a rasping,  roupy  chorus, 
and  the  house-doors  banged  at  the  back 
of  men  who,  weary  or  wounded,  sought 
home  to  bed.  And  Splendid  and  I were 
on  the  point  of  parting,  secure  that  the 
young  laird  of  MacLaChlan  was  at  lib- 
erty, when  that  gentleman  himself  came 
scouring  along,  hard  pressed  by  a couple 
of  MacNicolls  ready  with  brands  out  to 
cut  him  down.  He  was  without  steel  or 
stick,  stumbling  on  the  causeway-stones 
in  a stupor  of  weariness,  his  mouth 
gasping  and  his  coat  torn  wellnigh  off 
the  back  of  him.  He  was  never  in  his 
twenty  years  of  life  nearer  death  than 
then,  and  he  knew  it;  but  when  he  found 
John  Splendid  and  me  before  him  he 
stopped  and  turned  to  face  the  pair  that 
followed  him— a fool’s  vanity  to  show 
fright  had  not  put  the  heels  to  his  hurry! 
We  ran  out  beside  him,  and  the  Mac- 
Nicolls refused  the  rencontre,  left  their 
quarry,  and  fled  again  to  the  town-head, 
where  their  friends  were  in  a dusk 
young  Brown’s  flambeau  failed  to  miti- 
gate. 


“I’ll  never  deny  after  this  that  you 
can’t  outrun  me!”  said  John  Splendid, 
putting  by  his  small  sword. 

“I  would  have  given  them  their  kail 
through  the  reek  in  a double  dose  if  I 
had  only  a simple  knife,”  said  the  lad 
angrily,  looking  up  the  street,  where 
the  fighting  was  now  over.  Then  he 
whipped  into  Brown’s  close  and  up  the 
stair,  leaving  us  at  the  gable  of  Craig- 
nure’s  house. 

John  Splendid,  ganting  sleepily, 
pointed  at  the  fellow’s  disappearing 
skirts.  “Do  you  see  yon?”  said  he,  and 
he  broke  into  a line  of  a Gaelic  air  that 
told  his  meaning. 

“Lovers?”  I asked. 

“What  do  you  think  yourself?”  said 
he. 

“She  is  mighty  put  about  at  his  haz- 
ard,” I confessed,  reflecting  on  her  tears. 

“Cousins,  ye  ken,  cousins!”  said  Splen- 
did, and  he  put  a finger  in  my  side, 
laughing  meaningly. 

I got  home  when  the  day  stirred  among 
the  mists  over  Strone. 


THREE  DAYS  OF  WAR  IN  ANNAM.1 

BY  PIERRE  LOTI. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William 
Mar  chant. 

I. 

ON  BOARD. 

August  17th,  1883. 

The  squadron  assembles  in  the  Bay  of 
Turan.  An  attack  on  the  forts  and  on 
the  city  of  Hue  will  be  made  to-morrow. 

No  communication  with  the  shore. 
The  day  is  spent  in  preparations.  The 
thermometer  indicates  88°,  in  the  wind 
and  shade.  High  mountains  surround 
the  bay,  suggesting  the  Alps,  minus 
their  snows.  In  the  distance,  on  a 
tongue  of  sand,  is  visible  the  village  of 
Turan,  a collection  of  huts,  built  of  wood 
and  reeds. 

On  board,  the  men  who  are  to  compose 
the  landing-party  are  receiving  their 
equipment:  rations,  ammunition,  knap- 
siack,  gun-strap,  etc.;  they  are  even 
made  to  try  on  their  shoes.  The  sailors 
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are  as  merry  as  boys  at  this  idea  of  go- 
ing on  shore  to-morrow,  and  prepara- 
tions are  made  with  great  good  humor. 

Nevertheless,  sun-strokes  and  fever 
have  already  made  ravages  among 
them;  many  brave  fellows,  lately  alert 
and  gay,  now  creep  about  with  drooping 
heads  and  tired,  yellow  faces. 

In  the  afternoon  a canoe  comes  off  _ 
from  shore,  bringing  mandarins  clad  in 
black,  one  of  them  sheltered  under  a 
vast  white  parasol.  They  go  to  hold  a 
parley  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  re- 
turn as  they  came. 

At  five  o’clock  a meeting  and  council, 
of  the  captains  on  board  the  “Bayard.” 
Rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  violent 
wind. 

The  sailors  spend  the  evening  singing, 
more  gayly  than  usual;  and  even  the 
harsh,  quaint  sounds  of  the  Union , a 
kind  of  bag-pipe,  are  heard,  which  some 
Breton  sailor  has  on  board. 

Saturday,  Aug.  18th. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  squadron 
(“Bayard,”  “Atalante,”  “Annamite,” 
“Chateau-Renaud,”  “Drac,”  “Lynx,” 
“Vipere”)  moves  out  of  the  bay  in  line, 
traverses  a legion  of  fishing-junks,  with 
sails  like  butterflies’  wings,  and  steams 
towards  Hu§,  the  capital  of  Annam. 

The  day  is  sunny  and  splendid.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  two  the  squadron 
is  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Hu6.  In 
the  foreground  a sandy  shore,  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  a few  cocoanut  palms 
with  feathery  heads,  a few  houses  with 
roofs  curved  after  the  Chinese  style. 
One  large  fort  visible,  guarding  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  where  there  is  a line 
of  breakers. 

The  squadron  approaches  with  precau- 
tion, dropping  the  lead  at  intervals, 
comes  to  anchor  as  near  the  land  as  pos- 
sible, and,  hoisting  French  flags,  swings 
round,  broadside  on,  to  commence  the 
bombardment. 

The  fort  replies  bravely,  running  up 
the  yellow  flag  of  Annam.  It  appears  to 
be  a modern  fort,  well  built  and  case- 
mated,  but  no  guns  are  visible.  A few 
men  appear  at  the  embrasures;  they 
seem  to  watch  us  from  mere  curiosity, 
and  with  composure.  Their  resist- 


ance will  probably  not  be  very  seri- 
ous; we  are  expecting  to  see  them  take 
to  flight  at  the  first  cannonade. 

Above  the  glittering  line  of  the  sands 
the  mountains  rise  very  high  and  dark 
in  the  background,  outlined  in  sombre 
tones  against  the  radiant  blue  sky. 

Half-past  five. 

A first  shell  from  the  “Bayard”  gives 
the  signal  for  opening  fire.  It  falls  full 
upon  the  Annamite  fort,  sending  up  a 
reddish,  whirling  cloud  of  sand  and 
gravel.  From  all  the  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron begins  the  bombardment,  regular 
and  methodical,  each  aiming  at  the  exact 
spot  indicated  the  day  before.  Several 
minutes  pass,  and,  on  land,  nothing  stirs; 
apparently  the  Annamese  have  made 
their  escape. 

But  suddenly,  little  rapid  gleams  flash 
in  the  embrasures  of  the  fort,  accom- 
panied by  white  puffs  of  smoke;  it  is  the 
reply;  they  are  firing  upon  us. 

Outside  of  the  fort  there  are  also  guns, 
little  batteries  that  we  did  not  see,  en 
echelon  all  along  the  shore  in  the  sand; 
and  these  also  fire  as  fast  as  they  can. 

But  it  is  round  shot,  which  does  not 
carry  to  our  distance.  The  balls  drop 
half  way,  making  eddies  in  the  water. 
Only  the  despatch-boats,  which  have 
gone  closer  in,  may  by  chance  get  hit, 
now  and  then;  the  iron-clads,  too  remote, 
look  on  without  anxiety;  we  see  the  shot 
skip  and  ricochet  upon  the  water  like 
a tennis  ball,  and  then  disappear. 

Soon,  great  red  flames  begin  to  rise 
behind  the  fort  of  Tuan-an;  these  are 
burning  villages,  set  on  fire  by  our 
shells;  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  rising 
very  high,  with  dense  smoke. 

The  bombardment  continues.  Not- 
withstanding the  rolling  of  the  vessels, 
which  interferes  with  our  aim,  our  shells 
rain  upon  the  Annamese  fort,  tearing 
everything  to  pieces;  but  its  defenders 
hold  their  ground,  and  fire  more  rapidly. 
Certainly  they  show  courage. 

Seven  in  the  evening. 

It  is  now  nearly  dark;  only  the  light 
from  the  burning  village  shows  us 
where  to  aim.  Very  heavy  clouds  have 
gathered  upon  the  mountains,  making  a 
vast  black  background,  over  which  play 
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flashes  of  lightning;  low  down,  on  a level 
with  the  sea,  there  are  rapid  little 
gleams  from  the  guns  which  are  aimed 
at  us.  A great  yellow  moon,  rising- 
much  entangled  in  clouds,  only  feebly 
lights  up  the  scene;  it  has  become  too 
dark  to  distinguish  anything.  At  a sig- 
nal from  the  flag-ship  to  cease  firing  all 
becomes  still. 

But  the  Annamese  had  fired  back  to 
the  last,  with  an  unexpected  strength  of 
resistance;  and  all  King  Tu-Duc’s  flags 
are  still  flying. 

To-morrow,  which  will  be  Sunday,  the 
storming-party  will  be  landed  at  day- 
break; landing-stages  and  rafts  of  bam- 
boo and  all  other  needful  material  have 
been  made  ready.  The  sailors  continue 
light-hearted  as  ever;  but  more  serious 
minds  are  a little  anxious  about  this 
landing  with  so  small  a force  in  the 
midst  of  the  surf,  on  a shore  protected 
by  cannon  and  soldiers.  Seen  close  at 
hand,  it  appears  less  easy  than  it  did 
yesterday,  when  the  matter  was  under 
discussion  at  Turan. 

Sunday,  Aug.  19th. 

Hammocks  stowed  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  landing-parties  hur- 
riedly take  their  weapons,  munitions  and 
rktions.  Field-pieces  and  revolving 
guns  are  loaded  upon  the  boats. 

Half-past  five. 

A countermanding  order  from  the  flag- 
ship; the  landing  is  postponed.  The 
squadron’s  whale-boats  have  been  out 
in  the  night  examining  the  bar,  which 
is  too  dangerous  to-day.  Before  sunrise 
the  men  are  disarmed,  the  material  re- 
placed, and  on  board  the  ships  begins— 
as  if  nothing  else  had  been  intended — the 
traditional  clothes-washing  of  Sunday. 

In  the  early  morning  the  air  is  so  pure 
that  we  can  distinguish  on  land,  even  at 
a distance,  all  sorts  of  small  details. 

Our  marine-glasses  look  far  up  the 
river  of  Hue:  tall  trees,  green  palms, 
and,  from  point  to  point,  the  flags  of 
Annam,  indicating  forts  and  batteries. 
The  city  itself  cannot  be  seen — where, 
we  are  told,  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Commandant  Riviere  is  still  exposed,  in 
the  public  square,  on  the  end  of  a pole. 

And  now  there  is  a movement  of 
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troops  on  the  beach.  Soldiers  emerge 
from  Fort  Tuan-an,  which  we  bombarded 
yesterday;  they  are  in  black  clothes,  and 
wear  great  white  Chinese  hats,  mush- 
room-shaped. We  can  see  their  weapons 
glitter  in  the  sunshine.  These  are  sol- 
diers of  the  king’s  regular  army.  They 
begin  crossing  the  river  on  ferry-boats, 
going  to  occupy  the  opposite  fort  on  the 
southern  bank.  The  “Bayard”  shells 
them;  panics  result,  and  some  fall  over- 
board; they  run  madly  over  the  sand. 
But  the  movement  continues;  and  now 
the  Annamese  forts  begin  to  return  our 
fire. 

This  morning,  to  our  surprise,  their 
projectiles  reach  us,  and  whistle  through 
the  air  with  the  same  sound  as  ours.  It 
appears  that  they  are  using  rifled  guns. 
As  they  had  none  yesterday,  these 
must  have  been  placed  in  position  dur- 
ing the  night. 

A projectile  traverses  the  “VipSre’s” 
top;  another  smashes  the  plates  of  the 
“Bayard”  and  hits  a sailor  in  the  breast. 
Then,  upon  a signal  from  the  flag-ship, 
the  bombardment  recommences. 

To-day  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  guns  of 
the  squadron,  perfectly  levelled,  bear 
full  upon  the  Annamese  batteries,  which 
are  to  be  destroyed.  Every  time  we  fire, 
whirlwinds  of  sand  and  stones  fly.  The 
enemy’s  fire  lasts  only  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  we  also  stop,  as 
the  land  does  not  resume  firing. 

It  is  now  eleven  o’clock.  It  will  be  a 
day  of  rest  for  the  sailors,  who  need  it; 
the  boatswain’s  whistle  gives  the  well- 
known  signal  that  games  are  allowed. 
The  squadron’s  batteries,  blackened 
with  powder  and  smoke  and  the  muddy 
water  of  the  sponges,  have  not  their 
usual  aspect,  their  delightful  Sunday 
neatness;  but  there  is  a fresh  sea-breeze 
to-day,  not  too  hot,  very  good  to  breathe. 
Instead  of  taking  'their  usual  amuse- 
ment, the  crews,  fatigued  by  several 
days  of  excessive  labor  and  wakeful 
nights,  lie  flat  upon  the  deck  and  sleep, 
and  the  ships  are  as  silent  as  huge  dormi- 
tories. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  a council  of 
war  on  board  the  flag-ship.  The  break- 
ers are  not  so  high  as  they  were;  the 
Annamese  forts,  twice  bombarded,  can- 
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not  be  in  a condition  to  offer  prolonged 
resistance;  it  is  decided  to  disembark  in 
the  morning,  and  the  sailors  turn  in 
immediately  to  get  what  sleep  they  can 
before  four  o’clock. 

The  officers  of  the  landing  party  are 
already  designated  in  accordance  with 
certain  fixed  rules,  founded  upon  rank 
and  seniority;  those  who  are  to  remain 
for  duty  on  board  are  prepared,  there- 
fore, for  the  deprivation,  and  accept  it 
without  murmuring. 

For  the  men,  it  is  more  an  arbitrary 
matter;  many  petty  officers  who  had  not 
been  designated  at  first  succeed  in  sub- 
stituting themselves  for  others,  less  wily, 
and  will  go  in  their  place.  The  duty  of 
to-morrow  will  be  to  seize  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  river,  which  is  the  most 
solidly  fortified  portion  of  the  coast.  Be- 
sides the  small  batteries  here  and  there 
in  the  sand,  there  is  the  great  circular 
southern  fort,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance to  the  river,  with  some  forty  em- 
brasures; then,  the  battery  of  the  Rice- 
Magazine;  and  lastly,  going  up  the  river, 
towards  the  northwest,  the  northern 
fort.  All  have  been  more  or  less  injured 
by  our  shells,  but  have  doubtless  been 
repaired  during  the  night,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  opening  fire  again. 

A splendid  night.  The  vessels  of  the 
squadron  are  throwing  searchlights  in 
every  direction  over  the  shore,  which 
probably  are  very  alarming  to  the 
Annamese.  At  the  same  time  our 
whale-boats  are  sounding  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  exploring  the  shoals. 

Monday,  Aug.  20tli,  4 A.M. 

Hammocks  stowed.  It  is  still  dark. 
The  corps  of  debarkation  breakfasts 
hurriedly,  takes  weapons,  ammunition 
and  two  days’  rations.  A few  hand- 
clasps, a few  brief  words  of  advice 
exchanged  between  those  who  go  and 
those  who  stay;  then  the  men  embark. 
All  the  guns  of  the  squadron  are 
pointed  towards  the  coast  ready  for 
firing. 

5.30  a.  M. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  French  flags  are 
sent  up  to  all  the  mast-heads;  the  uproar 
of  the  bombardment  begins  again.  The 
land  makes  no  answer.  The  sand-hillsof 


the  shore  are  a white  line  all  along  the 
horizon;  above  them  the  mountains  of 
Annam  are  outlined  in  violet  tints 
against  the  brightening  sky. 

5.50  A.  M. 

The  whole  flotilla  of  boats  is  in  motion. 
The  weather  very  clear,  perfectly  calm. 
The  sun  rises  under  'little  golden 
clouds.  The  day  has  come  all  at  once, 
as  is  usual  in  tropical  countries.1  All 
the  details  of  the  mountain  forms  are 
touched  with  rose-color  and  blue.  Be- 
yond the  sand-hills  there  are  green 
cocoanut-palms,  batteries,  villages,  pa- 
godas, houses  whose  roofs  are  decorated 
with  open  woodwork.  But  nothing  stirs 
in  all  this.  And  our  shells  seem  to  fall 
in  a deserted  region. 

6.20  A.M. 

The  boat-loads  from  the  “Bayard”  and 
the  “Atalante”  arrive,  and  effect  a land- 
ing in  the  surf,  getting  very  wet.  It  is  a 
moment  of  anxiety;  from  our  decks 
can  be  clearly  seen  rows  of  Annamese 
heads  appearing  over  the  sand-hills,  in- 
visible, however,  to  the  sailors,  who  are 
landing;  these  fellows  are  waiting  for 
them  in  the  trenches.  The  “Lynx,” 
which  is  nearest  to  the  shore,  fires 
a volley  which  seems  to  bring  down  a 
score  of  Annamese;  the  rest  disappear. 

It  is  near  the  northern  fort,  opposite  ja 
village,  that  the  landing  is  made.  Sud- 
denly, from  behind  the  sand-hills,  comes 
a shower  of  flaming  i bombettes,  with  a 
few  projectiles  and  scraps  of  old  iron. 
No  one  is  wounded.  The  boiribettes  are 
almost  inoffensive;  they  fall  gently  on 
the  sand  like  little  meteors.  The  sailors 
run  up  over  the  sand-hills,  they  find  the 
Annamese  in  the  trenches,  they  fire  upon 
them,  then  charge  with  the  bayonet.  In 
a second  of  time  all  this  first  yellow 
band  is  in  flight.  A thousand  strong, 
perhaps,  they  take  flight  before  this 
handful  of  sailors.  The  company  from 
the  “Atalante”  advance,  running, 
towards  the  northern  fort.  The  An- 
namese rush  out,  fire  without  killing 
anybody,  then  fall  back  and  run  away. 

6.40  a.  m. 

The  sailors  from  the  “Atalante”  are 
now  inside  the  northern  fort.  The  An- 

1 “And  tlie  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
Out  of  China  ’crost  the  bay.” — Kipling. 
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namese  flag  is  hauled  down  and  the 
French  hoisted  in  its  place,  by  Lieuten- 
ant Poidloiie,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
company.  The  sailors  pursue  the  An- 
namese  in  a northwesterly  direction. 

7.00  A.  M. 

The  artillery  and  the  first  group  of 
marine  infantry  have  just  landed,  and 
the  boats  are  returning  for  a second 
load.  A new  Annamese  battery  set  up 
on  the  beach  opens  fire  upon  the 
“Vipere,”  which  replies.  The  shells 
have  set  fire  to  the  northern  village, 
which  begins  to  blaze. 

7.30  A.M. 

The  Annamese  battery  of  the  Rice- 
Magazine  opens  fire.  Our  shells  have  set 
a second  conflagration— a very  fine  one- 
village,  pagoda,  everything,  burning 
with  immense  red  flames  and  vast 
whirling  clouds  of  smoke. 

7.40  A.  M. 

The  second  boat-load  of  marine  in- 
fantry is  landed;  all  the  artillery  is  now 
disembarked,  and  is  taken  up  to  the  top 
of  the  sand-hills;  the  French  troops  are 
massed  facing  the  south,  at  right  angles 
to  the  beach,  ready  to  advance  upon  the 
great  forts. 

7.50  A.  M. 

The  shells  from  the  squadron  have  set 
fire  within  the  circular  southern  fort. 
All  the  French  troops  are  massed;  the 
artillery  on  the  sand  opens  upon  the  fort. 
On  the  north  all  the  houses  are  in  flames. 

8.00  A.  M. 

The  French  troops  divide,  and  ad- 
vance southward. 

8.35  A.  M. 

The  first  French  groups  arrive,  few  in 
number,  at  the  battery  of  the  Rice-Mag- 
azine, and  fire  hastily,  then  fall  back 
and  take  shelter;  the  circular  fort  fires 
upon  them.  The  bombardment  from  the 
squadron  becomes  more  rapid. 

8.45  A.  M. 

The  French  troops  on  the  shore  signal 
to  the  flag-ship  (by  means  of  steerage 
flags  raised  on  a pole)  a request  that  the 
firing  on  the  forts  should  be  stopped. 
The  flag-ship  signals  to  the  squadron: 
“Cease  firing.” 
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8.50  A.  M. 

A moment  of  great  anxiety,  for  those 
who  are  watching  from  the  decks:  the 
Annamese  make  a sortie  from  the  Rice- 
Magazine  and  fire  very  rapidly  upon  the 
advancing  French,  who  fall  back  and 
throw  themselves  flat  in  the  sand. 

8.55  A.  M. 

The  anxiety  is  relieved:  all  the  French 
are  on  their  feet  again.  It  is  evident 
that  no  one  is  wounded,  for  they  are 
all  running;  they  rush  upon  the  Annam- 
ese without  giving  them  time  to  reload. 
Reinforcements  of  sailors  and  marine 
infantry  come  up  in  the  rear.  The  An- 
namese run  away  with  great  haste, 
southward,  and  take  shelter  in  a group 
of  houses  over  which  floats  their  flag. 
The  French  pursue  them. 

9.00  A.  M. 

From  the  squadron  it  cannot  be 
clearly  seen  what  is  going  on  in  this 
cluster  of  houses  and  trees.  There  ;s 
sharp  firing,  and  the  Annamese  flag 
falls.  The  French  continue  their  ad- 
vance towards  the  circular  southern 
fort.  The  sun  is  now  high,  and  the 
heat  very  severe. 

9.05  A.  M. 

The  French  artillery,  which  has  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Tuan-an,  the  last 
village  on  the  south,  close  by  the  circu- 
lar fort,  is  heard  firing.  The  village  of 
Ttian-an  takes  fire  suddenly,  and  blazes 
up  like  a great  heap  of  straw. 

9.10  A.  M. 

The  French  enter,  from  both  sides 
simultaneously,  the  great  circular  fort, 
which  the  shells  from  the  squadron  have 
already  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The 
last  Annamese  who  had  taken  shelter 
there  rush  out,  scrambling  over  the 
walls,  absolutely  mad  with  terror. 
Some  seek  to  swim  across  the  river, 
others  take  boats,  or  try  to  ford  the 
stream,  to  take  shelter  on  the  southern 
shore.  Those  who  are  in  the  water  seek 
to  protect  themselves  with  braided  mats, 
wicker  shields,  or  pieces  of  sheet-iron. 
The  marines  out  of  pity  cease  firing  and 
let  them  escape;  there  will  be  plenty  of 
dead  bodies  in  the  fort  to  clear  away 
this  evening  before  our  men  go  to  bed. 
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The  great  yellow  flag  of  the  country 
which  has  been  flying  there  two  days  is 
struck;  and  the  French  flag  goes  up  in 
its  place.  This  is  the  end.  The  whole 
north  shore  is  taken,  swept,  burned. 
On  the  whole,  a successful  and  brilliant 
morning’s  work,  admirably  managed. 

On  the  side  of  the  Annamese,  about 
six  hundred  dead  strew  the  roads  and 
the  villages. 

On  our  side,  a dozen  slightly  wounded; 
not  one  killed;  not  even  a single  dan- 
gerous wound. 

9.15  A.  M. 

The  flag-ship  “Bayard”  orders  the 
crew  to  man  the  shrouds  and  cry 
“Hurra!”  All  the  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron do  likewise. 

And  then,  everywhere,  it  is  quiet. 
Every  one  will  rest  until  evening,  at 
least. 

The  force  on  the  shore  ask  for  wine 
and  for  water  from  the  squadron,  which 
is  sent  them;  and  then  they  establish 
themselves  in  the  shade. 

From  the  deck,  it  was  easy  to  look 
down  upon  and  follow,  as  on  a plan,  all 
the  movements  of  the  attack.  Now, 
with  a marine  glass,  details,  costumes, 
attitudes,  episodes,  can  be  distinguished. 

A quartermaster  is  walking  sedately 
along  the  beach  under  a mandarin’s 
parasol. 

An  Annamese,  who  is  shamming  dead 
on  the  sands,  is  discovered  by  a sailor 
carrying  a barrel,  who  shakes  his  finger 
at  him,  as  one  does  at  a troublesome  boy. 
The  Annamese  makes  tchin-tchin  to  him 
very  humbly,  and  kisses  his  feet,  beg- 
ging for  mercy. 

The  soldier  listens  kindly:  “But  you 
must  carry  this  barrel,  then.” 

He  places  it  on  the  other’s  shoulders, 
who  follows  him  like  a groom. 

There  is  not  a breath  of  air.  The  op- 
pressive heat  of  noon  reigns  everywhere. 
The  motionless  sea  glitters  and  seems  to 
radiate  heat  like  a mirror.  The  line  of 
the  sand-hills  under  the  sunlight  is  of  a 
fatiguing  white;  two  or  three  dead 
bodies  of  the  Annamese  lie  on  the  beach; 
sheep  and  swine,  driven  out  by  the 
flames,  pass  over  them  running;  a poor 
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dog  who,  doubtless,  has  lost  his  master 
gallops  to  right  and  left,  as  if  bereft  of 
his  senses.  In  the  distance,  the  moun- 
• tains  grow  pale  in  a kind  of  hot  vapor, 
and  the  blue  of  the  sky  seems  to  be 
dulled  by  the  heat. 

Not  a sound  is  heard.  The  villages 
still  burn  with  long,  red  flames;  their 
smoke  rises  straight,  and  to  an  astonish- 
ing height,  the  air  is  so  still;  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  dazzling  blue,  it  is  like 
gigantic  black  columns. 

Again  a little  firing,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  squadron 
has  changed  its  anchorage,  and  has 
taken  a position  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  Annamese  forts  of  the 
south  shore  fire  upon  the  “VipSre”  and 
the  “Lynx,”  which  are  lying  close  to 
the  bar,  to  be  in  a position  to  cross  it  in 
the  morning.  The  squadron  replies,  and 
the  firing  ceases. 

The  night  is  perfectly  calm.  All  along 
the  coast  appears  the  light  of  the  burn- 
ing villages  which  flame  in  the  moon- 
light until  morning. 

Around  these  fires  there  must  be 
curious  things  going  on.  But  they  are 
very  far  away,  and  it  is  impossible  now 
to  see  anything  from  the  deck. 

ii. 

ON  SHORE. 

7.00  P.  M. 

It  is  already  night.  Near  a little  fire 
which  is  burning  on  the  ground  two 
officers  of  the  squadron  are  seated  in 
gilded  arm-chairs  of  Oriental  form; 
they  are  inside  a fort,  on  the  sand,  in 
the  midst  of  debris,  fragments  and  rags 
of  all  kinds. 

Behind  them,  a tent  which  has  been 
made  hurriedly  with  whatever  came  to 
hand:  old  veils,  pieces  of  yellow  flags, 
draperies  of  embroidered  silk,  and  for 
poles  there  are  lances,  broken  oars,  bam- 
boos, and  flag-staffs  striped  with  gold. 

Bailors  come  and  go  in  the  darkness, 
marauding  for  wherewithal  to  make 
themselves  supper;  their  steps  are  noise- 
less on  the  sand,  and  they  scarcely 
speak;  there  is  a sort  of  dull  calm  every- 
where, in  themselves  as  well  ns  all 
around  them,  as  this  night  comes  on. 

These  almost  sumptuous  objects,  this 
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tent  and  these  lances,  these  gildings  in 
the  midst  of  this  confusion— the  whole 
scene  assumes,  with  the  coming  on  of 
darkness,,  a semblance  of  grandeur. 
Vaguely  it  brings  to  mind  scenes  of  the 
past,  pillages,  invasions  in  ancient 
Asia. 

And  the  two  officers  sitting  there,  in 
their  court  arm-chairs,  communicate  to 
each  other  this  impression  which  has 
come  to  both  of  them;  they  speak  of  it  to 
each  other,  laughing  at  themselves,  nat- 
urally ridiculing  their  own  idea,  through 
being  used  to  situations  of  all  kinds,  and 
from  the  modern  habit  of  turning  every- 
thing into  a joke.  At  heart  they  both 
have  that  feeling,  which  rather  pleases 
them,  of  a night-watch  in  some  camp  of 
Attila  or  of  Genghis  Khan.  And  the  re- 
semblance is  real,  for — though  the  epoch 
be  changed,  and  the  names  also — the 
facts,  in  themselves,  are  similar. 

Impossible,  however,  to  continue  the 
conversation  gayly.  Silence  returns,  one 
knows  not  why.  One  thinks  of  all  this 
region  in  the  darkness,  outside  the  low 
walls  of  the  fort,  where  these  long- 
haired dead  are  lying  scattered.  It  is  a 
fact  that  their  long,  rough  hair  gives  a 
very  peculiar  aspect  to  these  corpses  of 
soldiers. 

In  this  silence  and  this  repose,  a thou- 
sand details  come  into  one’s  mind;  things 
are  extremely  clear  to  you;  you  are  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  the  horrible,  in 
what  it  has  been  necessary  to  do. 

It  has  been  a hard  day.  Slowly,  one 
goes  over,  hour  by  hour,  its  successive 
events. 

First,  the  landing,  full  of  uncertainties, 
in  the  early  morning  twilight,  in  the 
surf;  the  sailors  in  the  water  up  to  their 
belts,  knocked  about  by  the  waves,  get- 
ting their  arms  and  ammunition  wet.  A 
bad  beginning.  Then,  the  whole  party 
safely  landed  on  the  beach,  notwith- 
standing bullets  and  the  rain  of  bombettes 
from  above,  from  the  invisible  enemy 
hidden  behind  the  sand-hills.  Rapidly, 
and  silent  as  the  dead,  our  men  began 
running  up;  and  then,  suddenly,  in  a line 
of  entrenchment,  wonderfully  made, 
which  seemed  to  surround  the  whole  lit- 
tle peninsula,  they  came  upon  the 
enemy,  in  ambush,  crouching  like  sly 
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rats  in  their  holes  of  sand:  yellow  men, 
very  ugly  to  behold,  emaciated,  ragged, 
very  poorly  armed  with  old  rusty  guns, 
and  having  on  their  heads  white  lamp- 
shades. These  did  not  seem  a very  for- 
midable enemy,  and  were  dislodged 
with  blows  from  the  butt  end  of  guns 
or  with  the  bayonet. 

Some  of  them  fled  northward,  drop- 
ping their  provisions,  their  little  baskets 
of  rice,  their  quids  of  betel.  And  all 
this,  which  nappened  very  rapidly,  in  a 
few  seconds,  now  recurs  in  memory  very 
slowly,  with  singular  precision  of  detail. 

Then  the  officer  in  command  gave  the 
order  to  the  party  from  the  “Atalante” 
to  go  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill  and  take 
the  fort  on  the  right,  over  which  was 
flying  the  yellow  flag  of  Annam. 

The  men  began  running  up,  a little  in 
disorder,  the  sailors  scampering  on  like 
boys.  Then  suddenly,  they  all  stopped, 
and  fell  back  a couple  of  steps.  A new 
trench,  filled  with  heads!  All  these 
faces  rose  upon  them  at  once,  under  a 
row  of  Chinese  hats  of  the  lamp-shade 
form;  their  small  eyes,  obliquely  set, 
gazed  at  our  men  with  a sly  and  savage 
look,  dilated  by  intense  life,  by  a par- 
oxysm of  rage  and  terror. 

These  were  the  men  who  had  been 
seen  from  the  squadron  and  watched 
anxiously  with  the  glass. 

They  had  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the 
poor  fellows  in  the  lower  trench;  these 
were  very  fine,  vigorous,  stocky  soldiers, 
with  square,  military  heads,  of  the  Hun- 
nish  type,  wearing  long  hair  and  little 
chin-tufts,  pointed,  after  the  Mongol 
style. 

Fitted  out  in  an  orderly  manner,  each 
carrying  his  store  of  bullets  in  a little 
wicker-basket  on  his  arm,  like  a house- 
keepergoing to  market,  there  they  were, 
barring  the  way,  waiting,  silent,  motion- 
less; these  were  the  Annamese  regulars, 
and  brave  soldiers  they  must  have  been 
to  have  supported  the  formidable  can- 
nonading of  yesterday. 

They  were  poorly  armed,  it  is  true,  but 
this  was  scarcely  apparent  at  first  sight 
— lances  decorated  with  tufts  of  red  hair, 
frightful  great  cutlasses  fastened  on 
poles,  and  flint-lock  guns  with  a bayo- 
net attached. 
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A moment’s  hesitation  and  fear  among 
these  astonished  boys,  the  sailors— 
doubtless  the  surprise  of  seeing  these 
strange  yellow  faces  rising  out  of  the 
sand  close  before  them. 

It  is  a serious  matter,  a sudden  fear 
like  this.  The  Annamese  rose  up,  more 
and  more,  as  if  coming  out  of  their  holes. 
The  moment  became  critical.  Our  men 
were  not  over  thirty  in  number— these 
who  had  outstripped  the  dthers;  the  rest 
were  only  half-way  up  the  hill,  too  far 
behind  to  furnish  support. 

And  as  a matter  of  fact  these  very 
sailors  who  headed  the  storming  party, 
notwithstanding  their  sturdy  build  and 
their  air  of  being  grown  men,  were  al- 
most all  of  them  under  twenty,  Breton 
fisher-boys  who  had  only  left  their 
homes  in  the  spring,  and  had  never  seen 
this  kind  of  a show  before.  They  had 
been  told  about  caltrops,  holes  filled 
with  spikes  which  the  Chinese  conceal 
in  the  ground.  Knotted  cords  had  been 
given  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  snare 
and  the  way  of  getting  out  of  it  had  been 
explained.  These  things  came  to  their 
minds;  and  the  head  of  Commandant 
Riviere  set  on  the  pole;  and  the  death  of 
tortured  prisoners.  Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  were  a little  frightened. 

The  lieutenant  in  command  began 
shouting:  “Forward!”  and  saying  to 
them  in  great  haste  whatever  he  could 
think  of  to  stimulate  them.  He  had 
with  him  a brave  boatswain,  Jean-Louis 
Balcon,  who  had  already  seen  service  in 
China,  and  now  sought  to  encourage 
the  men  on  his  left  by  a rapid  and  gro- 
tesque sailor-harangue.  And  the  heads 
behind  the  trench  strained  their  little 
oblique  eyes,  hesitating,  asking  them- 
selves if  the  moment  was  come  to  rush 
out  upon  these  Frenchmen. 

All  this,  which  is  very  long  to  tell,  did 
not  last  two  minutes.  But,  from  the 
squadron,  this  hesitation  had  been  ob- 
served, and  it  had  caused  extreme 
anxiety. 

At  last,  suddenly,  the  sailors  were 
carried  away  by  some  successful  ap- 
peal, some  feeling  of  passion  or  of 
duty.  They  dashed  forward,  shouting, 
against  the  Annamese. 

The  latter  had  expected  an  attack 
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with  side-arms,  having  seen  the  glitter 
of  the  French  bayonets.  But  no;  the 
rifles  were  loaded,  and  what  followed 
was  quick  firing,  one  of  those  rapid, 
destructive  volleys  which  fall  like  hail. 
The  Annamese  dropped  before  it,  mak- 
ing the  sand  fly;  no  longer  silent,  but 
finding  shrill  voices  to  scream;  they 
■were  mad  with  terror  and  could  not 
use  their  spears;  this  rapidity  of  our 
weapons  confused  them.  No,  they  had 
never  imagined  anything  like  this: 
guns  still  more  formidable  and  more 
mysterious  than  the  cannon  of  yester- 
day! Then  they  were  seized  with  that 
nameless  terror  at  things  incomprehen- 
sible, fatal,  against  which  one  feels 
that  nothing  can  be  done;  and  the  panic 
of  bewilderment  seized  them  all,  as 
fire  spreads  in  a trail  of  powder. 

Screaming,  they  fled,  stumbling  over 
each  other  in  their  narrow  trench. 
And  our  men,  a little  handful,  mad- 
dened now  by  the  smoke,  the  sun,  the 
bloodshed,  rushed  after  them  up  the 
hill. 

In  a few  moments  they  had  reached 
the  top,  where  stood  the  fort.  Soldiers 
who  looked  like  Huns,  guarding  this 
fort,  concealed  behind  slopes  of  earth, 
emerged  with  the  rapidity  of  a Jack-in- 
the-Box,  and  fired  almost  into  the 
sailors’  faces.  But,  by  one  of  those 
extraordinary  chances  which  we  have 
had  before  this  morning,  the  discharge 
hurt  no  one,  and  these  Annamese  in- 
stantly fled  also,  in  disorder,  catching 
the  contagion  of  fear. 

Then  the  lieutenant,  aided  con- 
stantly by  the  boatswain,  Jean-Louis 
Balcon,  pulled  down  the  yellow  flag  of 
Annam  and  the  black  flag  of  the  man- 
darin, and  ran  up  that  of  France  in 
their  place.  This  fort  stood  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
little  French  flag  could  at  once  be  seen 
from  all  sides;  from  the  beach  and 
from  the  squadron,  our  men,  all  very 
demonstrative  at  this  moment,  saluted 
it  with  shouts.  This  was  the  first  to 
float  over  Tu-Duc’s  territory;  it  was 
nothing,  and  it  was  much;  a sign  of 
hope  for  us,  and,  for  the  Annamese,  a 
presage  of  defeat. 

From  the  top  of  this  fort,  where  the 
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men  from  the  “Atalante”  gathered  as 
fast  as  they  reached  the  hill-top,  there 
could  be  seen  all  that  was  going  on  at 
the  shore:  the  company  from  the 

“Bayard,”  the  artillery,  the  marine  in- 
fantry and  the  native  matas,  massed 
upon  the  beach,  ready  to  begin  their 
advance  upon  the  southern  forts.  This 
was  noticed  incidentally,  but  the  point 
or  importance  at  the  moment  was  to 
watch  the  fugitives,  who  were  going 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  inland, 
towards  the  great  lagoon,  and  might  at 
any  moment  rally  and  return. 

They  went  off  towards  the  left  and 
found  shelter  in  a village  below  the 
fort.  A village  very  attractive  in  the 
sunshine,  with  little  white  houses 
striped  in  color  after  the  Chinese  fash- 
ion; with  handsome  exotic  trees  and 
olooming  gardens;  with  ancient  pago- 
das, whose  walls  were  adorned  with 
many-colored  porcelains,  and  whose 
rooms  bristled  with  monsters. 

Oh!  the  unfortunate  fugitives!  The 
moment  after,  this  village  burst  into 
flames.  A shell  from  the  squadron  had 
fallen  in  it,  just  amid  all  the  straw 
cabins.  Painted  board  walls,  fine 
bamboo  frame-work,  open-work  parti- 
tions of  rattan,  all  caught  fire  almost 
at  once;  the  flames  went  from  house  to 
house  so  rapidly  that  there  was  not 
time  to  see  the  fire  catch. 

In  the  morning  light,  which  was  cool 
and  blue,  these  flames  were  of  an  ex- 
traordinary red;  they  did  not  add  light, 
but  were  the  color  of  blood.  They 
were  seen  to  writhe  and  intertwine 
and  eagerly  destroy,  while  the  smoke, 
intensely  black,  diffused  an  acrid  and 
very  offensive  musky  odor.  On  the 
pagoda-roofs,  among  the  outstretched 
claws  and  forked  tails  and  general 
devilry,  the  red  tongues  of  the  fire 
seemed  at  first  not  out  of  place.  But 
very  soon  all  the  little  plaster  monsters 
began  to  crackle  and  burst,  scattering 
to  right  and  left  their  blue  porcelain 
scales  and  their  wicked  little  glass 
eyes,  and  finally  they  fell  through, 
with  the  joists,  into  the  yawning  holes 
of  the  sanctuaries. 

The  sailors  now  could  scarcely  be 
held  in  hand;  they  were  eager  to  run 
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down  into  the  village,  rummage  under 
the  trees,  and  put  an  end  to  Tu-Duc’s 
men.  But  it  would  have  been  incur- 
ring a needless  danger,  for  evidently 
the  poor  fugitives  were  going  to  be 
forced  to  get  away  and  take  refuge 
elsewhere,  scorched  by  the  fire,  and  in 
a worse  rout  than  before. 

During  this  time,  the  combined  move- 
ment towards  the  south  of  the  other 
French  troops  became  more  rapid; 
there,  as  here,  the  enemy  was  fleeing, 
and,  one  after  another,  the  yellow  flags 
of  Annam  were  going  down.  The 
great  battery  of  the  Rice-Magazine 
was  taken,  the  villages  behind  it 
burned,  with  red  flames  and  black 
smoke.  And  it  was  surprising  to  see 
all  these  conflagrations,  to  see  how 
quickly  and  well  everything  went,  how 
the  whole  region  burned  up.  One 
ceased  to  have  any  other  thought  than 
this;  all  feelings  were  absorbed  in  this 
astonishing  fever  of  destructiveness. 

After  all,  in  the  Far  East,  to  destroy 
is  the  first  law  of  war.  And  then, 
when  one  comes  with  but  a handful  of 
men  to  subjugate  an  immense  country, 
the  enterprise  is  so  adventurous  that 
one  must  spread  much  terror,  under 
penalty  of  perishing  one’s  self. 

And  now,  into  the  midst  of  this  group 
of  sailors  from  the  “Atalante,”  who 
were  collected  there  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  having  nothing  further  to  do,  an 
Annamese  battery  sent  three  balls,  per- 
fectly aimed,  which,  by  rare  good  luck, 
passed  among  them  without  hitting 
any  one,  and  they  scarcely  noticed  it, 
our  men,  so  occupied  they  were  in  see- 
ing the  great  spectacle  of  the  rout  com- 
plete itself,  almost  unaided,  in  the  hot 
stretch  of  sand  at  their  feet. 

And  indeed  the  escape  of  Tu-Duc’s 
soldiers  from  the  burning  village  was 
not  long  delayed.  Suddenly  they  were 
seen  to  appear,  to  mass  themselves, 
coming  out  of  the  different  houses,  still 
hesitating,  tucking  up  their  long  gar- 
ments to  run  the  better,  shielding  their 
heads  against  the  rifle-balls,  with 
pieces  of  plank,  mats,  wicker  screens— 
childish  precautions,  such  as  might  be 
taken  against  a shower  of  rain.  And 
then  they  began  running  at  full  speed. 
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Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
wild,  running  because  dizzy-headed, 
like  a wounded  animal,  going  in  zig- 
zags. and  aimlessly,  their  chignons 
coming  down  and  the  long  hair  making 
them  look  like  women.  Others  flung 
themselves  into'  the  lagoon,  swimming, 
and  covering  the  head  with  fragments 
of  woven  wicker  or  straw,  seeking  to 
reach  the  junks. 

And,  in  the  burning  village,  little 
heaps  of  the  dead,  or  dying;  some  not 
quite  motionless,  an  arm  or  leg  flung 
straight  out  in  agony;  or  a horrible 
scream  making  itself  heard. 

Scarcely  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  whole  work  seemed  to  be  done; 
the  force  from  the  “Bayard”  and  the 
infantry  had  just  captured  the  circular 
fort,  armed  with  over  a hundred  guns; 
its  great  yellow  flag,  the  last  to  go 
down,  lay  on  the  ground;  and  from 
here  also,  terrified  fugitives  in  crowds 
were  throwing  themselves  into  the 
lagoons.  In  less  than  three  hours,  the 
French  attack  had  been  made,  with 
surprising  accuracy  and  success;  the 
king  of  Annam  had  received  a final 
defeat. 

The  noise  of  the  artillery,  the  bang  of 
the  big  guns  had  ceased;  the  squadron 
fired  no  longer,  but  lay  tranquil  on  the 
deep,  blue  water. 

And  then,  a multitude  of  men  clothed 
in  white  duck  made  their  way  rapidly 
into  the  rigging;  all  the  sailors  left  on 
board  to  a man;  they  all  placed  them- 
selves facing  the  land,  and  shouted  to- 
gether: ‘‘Hurra!”  waving  their  caps. 
This  was  the  end. 

As  noon  approached,  all  the  men 
from  the  “Atalante”  had  gathered  by 
degrees  within  the  little  fort  which  they 
were  to  occupy  until  the  next  day,  by 
order  of  the  commanding  officer.  They 
were  much  exhausted  by  physical 
fatigue,  nervous  excitement  and  thirst. 
The  pinkish  sands  shone  intolerably 
under  this  tropical  sun,  whose  dazzling 
rays  fell  almost  vertically,  so  that  a 
man  standing  up  cast  a very  short 
shadow,  which  ended  between  his 
feet. 

And  this  great  land  of  Annam,  vis- 
ible on  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon. 


seemed  an  Eden,  with  its  high,  blue 
mountains,  its  cool  and  wooded  val- 
leys. One  thought  also  of  the  immense 
.city  of  Hue,  there,  behind  those  screens 
of  verdure,  scarcely  defended  now,  and 
full  of  mysterious  treasures.  Doubt- 
less we  should  go  there  to-morrow,  and 
that  would  be  the  great  sport. 

The  dinner  hour  had  arrived,  and 
the  men  had  arranged  as  best  they 
could  to  make  comfortable  their 
meagre  campaigners’  repast.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  near  by  the  portable 
hut  of  a military  mandarin  who  had 
fled  last  evening— a very  large  hut  of 
bamboos  and  cane,  in  fine,  elegant 
trellis  work,  extremely  light.  This  had 
been  brought  up,  with  its  armchairs 
and  rattan  benches;  and  our  men  had 
taken  shelter  therein  from  the  burning 
sun. 

An  unpleasant  surprise:  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  wine,  although  orders  had 
been  given  expressly  by  the  admiral 
and  the  captain  of  the  “Atalante.”  It 
was  incomprehensible;  but  no  matter! 
a little  more  water  was  poured  into  the 
canteens,  and  dinner  was  none  the  less 
gay  for  that. 

Everybody  had  picked  up  lances, 
clothing,  strings  of  beads  and  fine 
strips  of  woolen  stuff  in  the  different 
Chinese  colors.  (Sailors,  specially,  are 
fond  of  sashes).  They  gave  themselves 
airs  of  victorious  generals  under  mag- 
nificent parasols;  or  they  negligently 
waved  fans  and  feather  fly-brushes. 

With  this  brief  rest  and  shelter  from 
the  heat,  these  young  heads  recovered 
their  balance;  the  excitement  being 
over,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that 
they  had  just  now  been  warriors,  men 
who  had  killed  other  men. 

One  sailor,  hearing  a wounded  An- 
na mese  crying  out,  not  far  off,  went 
outside  in  search  of  him,  carrying  his 
own  canteen  to  give  the  sufferer  wine 
and  water. 

The  conflagration  of  the  village 
slowly  sank;  only  here  and  there  could 
be  seen  a red  flame  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  ruins.  Three  or  four  houses  had 
escaped.  Two  pagodas  also  remained 
standing;  a pagoda  nearest  the  fort,  as 
it  finished  burning,  suddenly  sent  out 
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a delightful  fragrance  of  balm  and  in- 
cense. 

And  then,  the  sailors  all  deserted 
their  bamboo  roof;  somewhat  weary,  it 
is  true,  and  blinded  with  the  light,  they 
wander  under  this  dangerous  sun  for 
hours,  seeking  out  the  wounded,  giving 
them  water  and  rice,  making  them 
more  comfortable  where  they  lie  on 
the  sand,  lifting  up  their  heads  a little. 
They  collect  Chinese  hats  to  cover  the 
heads  of  the  Annamese,  and  mats  to 
make  a little  shelter  for  them  against 
the  sun’s  rays. 

Whereat,  these  yellow  men,  who  in- 
vent for  their  prisoners  refinements  of 
torture,  gaze  at  our  sailors  with  amaze- 
ment and  gratitude;  with  their  poor, 
trembling  hands  they  make  the  sign  of 
thanks;  and  at  last  they  dare  utter  the 
groans  they  had  suppressed  since  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  appear  to  be  dead— a 
singular,  prolonged,  nasal:  “A-ah! 

a-ah!” 

A universal  quiet  prevails.  Yonder, 
near  the  great  southern  fort,  where  the 
final  action  took  place,  all  is  now  still. 
The  encampment  of  the  commanding 
officer  is  there,  and  since  no  further 
firing  is  heard  from  there,  evidently 
the  day  has  officially  terminated. 

A few  human  heads  now  emerge 
from  the  lagoon,  from  beneath  some 
old  wrecked  junk,  looking  out  to  see, 
before  taking  the  risk,  whether  it  is 
really  true  that  the  fighting  has  ceased; 
poor  scared  creatures,  the  last  of  the 
fugitives  who  have  been  hidden  in  the 
water  since  morning,  and  are  nearly 
suffocated. 

The  heat  is  dull  and  stormy.  The  re- 
mote villages  continue  burning  noise- 
lessly. There  is  only,  from  time  to 
time,  some  death-struggle  of  an  An- 
namese, some  single  episode  to  break 
the  tranquility  of  the  afternoon,  the 
monotony  of  the  sunshine. 

A young  soldier,  whose  breast  has 
been  pierced  with  a deep  hole,  is  one 
of  the  first  who  dares  to  drag  himself 
up  to  the  camp  of  the  “Atalante.” 
Being  told  what  has  been  done  for 
others,  he  comes  to  beg  a little  rice. 

Finally  he  stretches  himself  out  at 
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the  lieutenant’s  feet,  feeling  protected 
there,  and  determined  not  to  go 
aw'ay. 

Very  tenderly  and  with  great  precau- 
tion he  is  carried  away,  however,  and 
placed  elsewhere,  his  wound  being  ex- 
tremely repulsive. 

No  field-hospital,  no  “Geneva  Cross,” 
in  Annam.  This  was  all  one  could  do 
for  them— a little  rice,  a little  cold 
water,  a little  shelter  from  the  sun— 
and  then  leave  them  to  die,  turning  the 
head  away,  not  to  see  them. 

Five  o’clock. 

A wounded  man  rose  up  suddenly, 
speaking  very  loud  and  in  a prophetic 
tone,  seeming  to  say  to  the  French 
things  which  ought  to  be  heard.  Upon 
this,  an  interpreter  was  sent  to  him. 

It  was  a last  malediction  against  the 
military  mandarins  who  had  fled  after- 
having  driven  them  to  fight,  and 
against  the  Spirits  of  the  pagodas,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  protect  them. 
Then  the  man  added  that  the  Spirits 
of  the  French  were  stronger  than  those 
of  the  Annamese,  and  ended  by  asking 
for  a little  wine  and  sugar. 

He  emptied  the  glass,  waved  his 
hands  as  if  to  make  a last  tchin-tcJiin, 
and  fell  back  dead. 

In  spite  of  everything,  one  becomes 
hungry,  and  an  effort  has  to  be  made 
to  provide  for  dinner  before  night, 
which  comes  so  suddenly  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

Accordingly  the  “boys”  from  Sai- 
gon are  despatched  to  forage  in  the 
village,  like  bad  little  thieving  foxes. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  have 
discovered  rice,  plates  and  an  iron  pot; 
they  have  drawn  fresh  water,  caught 
and  plucked  some  chickens.  Whatever 
is  required  of  them  comes,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, from  their  hands.  Marvel- 
lous little  servants,  they  even  brought 
for  the  two  officers  fine  blue  hammocks 
of  silky  mesh,  and  these  great  gilded 
arm-chairs  in  which  the  two  had,  just 
at  sunset,  seated  themselves,  like 
sovereigns,  going  over  in  their  tran- 
quillized brain  the  whole  series  of  the 
day’s  events. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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JAMES  PAYN. 

James  Payn  was  a man  of  many 
friends;  and  the  secret  of  his  attract- 
iveness was  not  far  to  seek.  A nature 
of  singular  kindliness  and  of  absolute 
transparency  endeared  him  to  many 
who  knew  him  only  upon  paper,  as 
well  as  to  personal  intimates.  Even 
an  old  friend  can  say  little  which  has 
not  been  divined  by  his  readers.  I, 
who  knew  him  for  some  forty-five 
years,  can  do  little  more  than  confirm 
impressions  already  formed  by  less  in- 
timate acquaintances;  nor  can  I boast 
of  the  talent  which  is  required  for  good 
‘‘reminiscences.”  Old  incidents  have 
become  blended  in  my  mind,  and 
though  they  have  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression, can  no  longer  be  separated 
into  distinct  anecdotes.  It  happens, 
however,  that  I remember  my  first 
sight  of  Payn.  In  1851-52,  I was  at 
the  meeting  of  a little  debating  society 
of  Cambridge  undergraduates.  We 
were  discussing  the  ancient  problem  of 
the  credibility  of  ghost  stories.  “It  is 
all  very  well,”  said  Payn,  “but  see  if 
any  one  of  you,  waking  at  dead  of 
night  in  the  solitude  of  his  room,  will 
dare  to  summon  himself  by  name  three 
times  in  a loud  voice.”  I have  never 
dared  to  take  up  the  challenge,  though 
I do  not  know  what  was  the  inference 
which  Payn  took  to  be  implied  by  such 
cowardice.  That  one  little  fragment  of 
the  old  talk  remains  in  my  mind,  and 
brings  back  a vivid  picture  of  Payn  as 
he  then  was.  He  had  a unique  posi- 
tion among  his  companions.  He  was 
no  scholar  in  the  Cambridge  sense,  and 
used  language  about  iEschylus  calcu- 
lated to  curdle  the  blood  of  a Greek 
professor.  He  was  not  a mathemati- 
cian, though  his  remarkable  talent  for 
whist  showed,  I suppose,  some  power 
of  calculation;  nor  could  he  challenge 
the  respect  even  then  conceded  to 
athletes.  He  preferred  humorously  to 
exaggerate  his  own  muscular  defects. 
He  brought  back  from  a reading  party 
in  the  Lakes  a pun  which  charmed  him: 
“The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  Payn,” 
said  his  mountaineering  friends,  and  he 
accepted  the  phrase  as  a motto.  Yet 


Payn  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  his  day — with  athletes,  with  scholars, 
and  indeed  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  There  was,  if  my  mem- 
ory is  not  misled  by  a natural  illusion, 
a brilliant  circle  of  youths  in  the  Cam- 
bridge of  those  days.  Some  gained  dis- 
tinction in  later  life;  others,  of  fully 
equal  ability,  I think,  failed  from  ill 
health  or  accident  or  other  causes  to 
become  known  to  the  world,  and  are 
now  represented  by  fast  fading  mem- 
ories in  the  minds  of  a few  elderly  gen- 
tlemen. It  was  characteristic  of  Payn 
that,  though  he  was  not  a competitor 
for  academical  distinction,  he  made 
warm  and  enduring  friendships  with 
those  who  were  must  successful  in  that 
direction.  He  was  already  an  author, 
which  was  a rare  distinction  among 
undergraduates.  He  had  the  most 
genuine  delight  in  such  literature  as 
was  really  congenial  to  him;  and  his 
delight  was  as  infectious  as  it  was 
genuine. 

It  was  a little  later  that  Calverley  set 
his  famous  examination  paper  in 
“Pickwick,”  but  the  Dickens  worship 
which  it  indicated  was  already  at  its 
height.  Payn  could  have  won  a high 
place  in  the  Senate  House  if  Pickwick 
had  been  studied  in  the  place  of  the 
“Seven  against  Thebes.”  And  then,  if 
Payn’s  appreciation  of  literary  excel- 
lence had  its  limits,  he  was  the  last 
man  to  object  to  the  tastes  of  others. 
He  was  perhaps  a little  hurt  when 
trained  scholars  waxed  eloquent  over 
the  Greek  dramatists;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  gave  them  credit  for  sin- 
cerity and  even  for  superior  insight. 
The  one  kind  of  person  with  whom  he 
was  altogether  out  of  harmony  was  the 
prig;  the  man  who  admires,  not  what 
he  really  appreciates,  but  what  he 
knows  that  he  ought  to  appreciate. 
His  literary  hero-worship  might  verge 
too  closely  upon  idolatry;  but  at  least 
he  never  complicated  idolatry  by  big- 
otry. He  reminds  me  of  what  Thack- 
eray says  (very  truly,  I think)  of  Gay. 
All  the  great  men  of  letters  were  “fond 
of  honest  Gay.  . . . He  laughs  at  you 
over  his  shoulder  with  an  honest,  boy- 
ish glee — an  artless,  sweet  humor.  He 
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was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  jocular,  so 
delightfully  brisk  . . . that  the  Giants 
loved  him.”  The  “Giants”  in  the  Cam- 
bridge days  meant  senior  wranglers 
and  mighty  dons  of  Trinity.  But  in 
later  days,  they  included  the  first  men 
of  letters  of  his  time.  Of  Dickens,  as 
all  his  readers  know,  he  could  never 
speak  without  reverent  enthusiasm. 
There  was  an  affinity  between  their 
ways  of  looking  at  life  of  which  I need 
not  here  speak;  and  Dickens’s  cordial 
and  generous  ways  had  specially  at- 
tracted Payn  in  their  personal  rela- 
tions. No  one  was  ever  more  grateful 
for  kindness  than  Payn,  and,  if  I 
could  not  quite  share  his  estimate  of 
Dickens’s  writings,  it  was  always 
charming  to  note  the  glow  of  generous 
appreciation  with  which  he  spoke  of 
the  great  object  of  his  literary  worship. 

Payn  often  visited  Cambridge  after 
the  close  of  his  academical  course,  and 
kept  up  the  old  friendships.  To  us, 
the  dons  of  that  time,  he  came  invested 
no  doubt  with  some  halo  derived  from 
his  association  with  the  great  world  of 
letters,  which  we  revered  in  our  hearts, 
though  we  professed  to  despise  its 
want  of  scholarly  refinement.  I could 
mention  more  than  one  of  those  college 
chums  to  whom  Payn’s  friendship  was 
of  real  and  lasting  service;  but  I should 
have  to  speak  of  matters  of  too  private 
an  interest.  When  I myself  came, 
some  years  later,  to  live  in  London,  I 
found  Payn  settled  as  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  devoting  himself  most 
energetically  to  the  profession,  of 
which  he  was  as  proud  as  it  was  thor- 
oughly congenial  to  him.  Circum- 
stances brought  us  into  closer  connec- 
tion as  the  years  went  by.  I was  a 
pert  young  reviewer  in  the  earlier  time, 
and  I agreed  with  Payn  that  I should 
review  his  novels  as  they  came  out,  on 
condition  of  saying  (more  or  less)  what 
I thought  of  them.  I am  afraid  that  I 
allowed  a rather  full  play  to  my  con- 
science; but  Payn  took  all  that  I said 
with  the  most  admirable  good  humor. 
Once  only  I hurt  him  by  suggesting 
over-haste  as  an  apology  for  some 
shortcoming.  Whatever  else  might  be 
his  faults,  he  said,  he  always  did  his 
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best  to  turn  out  good  work.  I fully  be- 
lieve it.  The  work,  too,  was  admirable 
of  its  kind;  it  was,  of  course,  simple- 
minded;  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  for 
some  modern  canons  of  taste;  he  al- 
ways wrote  (which  we  now  know  to  be 
wrong)  with  a strict  regard  to  decency 
and  morality;  and  his  wicked  heroes 
had  a curious  aptitude  for  getting 
wedged  in  hollow  trees  or  starved  at 
the  bottom  of  Cornish  mines.  But,  at 
any  rate,  there  was  always  the  simple, 
bright,  shrewd,  generous  Payn  of  real 
life;  the  same  man  whom  every  one 
loved,  and  who  has  perhaps  shown 
himself  still  more  distinctly  and  agree- 
ably in  his  recent  contributions  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  The  many 
readers  who  have  been  charmed  by 
those  papers  can  infer  what  Payn’s 
conversation  was  like.  He  was  super- 
lative as  an  anecdotist.  Good  stories 
seemed  to  have  a natural  instinct  for 
resorting  to  him.  Often  as  I used  to 
see  him,  I always  thought  myself  de- 
frauded if  I did  not  come  away  with 
some  fresh  and  amusing  narrative.  On 
such  occasions  my  family  found  me 
out  and  used  to  reproach  me  if  I did 
not  bring  back  some  telling  anecdote. 
It  must  clearly  be  my  own  fault.  I 
was  certainly  not  the  rose,  but  I had 
been  near  the  rose.  Payn’s  fertility  in 
this  respect  no  doubt  implied  more 
study  than  might  be  obvious  to  his 
readers;  he  was  fond  of  the  literature 
in  which  such  harvests  are  to  be 
reaped  and  “crammed”  (if  I may  say 
so)  for  his  work  conscientiously,  though 
more,  it  seemed,  from  spontaneous  de- 
light in  it  than  from  deliberate  pur- 
pose. And,  then,  the  charm  of  his  talk 
and  his  hearty  sociability  made  it  a 
duty  for  every  one  to  help  him  and  to 
repay  him,  as  far  as  possible,  in  kind. 
The  man  bursting  with  a good  story 
found  a special  pleasure  in  pouring  it 
into  so  responsive  an  ear,  and  Payn 
became  a perpetually  flowing  fountain 
of  delightful  talk. 

Shrewd  sense,  as  well  as  hearty  en- 
joyment of  the  humorous,  was  implied 
in  this  talent;  but  I must  speak  of 
other  qualities  more  lovable  and  admir- 
able. Payn  had  never  been  a strong 
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man;  and  cruel  disease  gradually  crip- 
pled him  and  finally  confined  him  to 
his  chair.  He  was  for  the  last  few 
years  unable  to  walk,  and,  I fear,  suf- 
fered much  pain.  A highly  nervous 
temperament  probably  caused  occa- 
sional fits  of  depression;  and  yet  he 
was  always  so  elastic  that,  after  the 
necessary  word  or  two  upon  his  health, 
he  invariably  recovered  his  animation 
and  seemed  to  be  as  lively  as  ever.  In- 
deed, his  vivacity  was  so  indomitable 
as  occasionally  to  lead  his  friends  to 
doubt  for  the  moment  whether  his  ill- 
ness could  be  as  serious  as  it  really 
was.  He  Was  so  far  from  becoming 
querulous  or  ill-tempered  that  one 
went  to  his  house,  not  as  one  goes  to 
cheer  an  invalid,  but  with  the  hope, 
rarely  falsified,  of  receiving  cheer 
from  him.  He  used  often  to  thank  me 
for  a visit,  and  I never  felt  thanks  to 
be  less  merited.  Our  talks  were  almost 
always  cheerful,  but  the  cheerfulness 
was  most  unmistakably  due  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  man.  The  most  that  I 
could  claim  for  myself  was  to  have 
given  him  an  occasion  for  forgetting 
his  pains  in  conversation.  In  such 
talks  it  was  not  simply  the  playfulness 
and  humor,  but  the  hearty  kindliness 
of  the  man  which  impressed  me. 
Often  as  we  met  and  freely  as  he 
talked,  I never,  I can  most  conscien- 
tiously say,  heard  him  say  an  unkind 
thing.  It  was  not  that  he  was  without 
prejudices;  he  had  pretty  strong  ones, 
and  some  of  them  were  of  a kind 
which  I took  to  imply  want  of  appre- 
ciation. But  he  had  not  the  slightest 
spice  of  malice  or  ill  feeling.  He  dis- 
liked what  he  honestly,  though  it  might 
be  mistakenly,  thought  to  imply  harsh- 
ness or  injustice  in  others.  Yet  even  in 
his  prejudices  so  much  good  nature 
was  implied  that  he  could  hardly  have 
claimed  to  be  a “good  hater.”  He  hated 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  resent 
unkindness,  but  was  always  glad  to 
lapse  into  the  more  congenial  frame  of 
cordial  good-will. 

His  last  act  of  friendship  to  me  was 
characteristic.  He  had  slightly  im- 
proved after  the  first  attack  of  the 
illness  under  which  he  sank  a month 


later.  He  roused  himself  to  send  me  a 
note — written  with  obvious  difficulty — 
telling  me  of  a remedy  which  had  done 
him  good,  and  which  he  fancied  might 
be  of  some  use  to  me  in  a trifling 
trouble.  The  poor  little  scrawl  is  to 
me  a most  pathetic  memorial  of  one  of 
Payn’s  charms  of  character.  All 
through  his  long  period  of  suffering  he 
seemed  to  be  overflowing  with  the  de- 
sire of  showing  his  gratitude  to  all  who 
had  been  able  to  do  him  the  slightest 
service.  No  one,  indeed,  at  any  time, 
could  be  more  generous  to  the  core. 
He  was  absolutely  incapable  of  any 
petty  jealousy — of  the  spirit  which 
makes  a man  regard  kindness  as 
merely  a proper  tribute  to  his  own 
merits,  or  refuses  to  admit  merits 
which  obscure  his  own.  In  that  re- 
spect, at  least,  he  was  a model  editor. 
He  could,  like  other  editors,  make  mis- 
takes now  and  then;  and  was  unique 
only  in  the  frankness  with  which  he 
admitted  them.  But  no  one  could  be 
more  eager  to  recognize  the  merit  of 
young  and  unknown  authors,  or  more 
anxious  to  give  them  every  possible  ad- 
vice and  encouragement.  Whatever 
Payn’s  own  merits  as  an  author,  this 
at  least  may  be  said — that  no  one  could 
more  thoroughly  embody  the  spirit  of 
good  feeling  and  cordial  desire  for  help- 
ing each  other  which  ought  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  what  he  always  regarded 
as  the  most  honorable  of  professions. 

Many  will  remember  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  no  one  can  have  a word  to 
say  against  him.  To  me  the  loss  is 
irreparable;  and  I know  not  whether  to 
feel  humbled  or  gratified  by  the- mem- 
ory of  the  long  years  of  intimate  com- 
radeship bestowed  upon  me  by  one  so 
tender  and  so  true. 

Leslie  Stephen. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
BROTHER  PAUL’S  INTENTION. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Chapter  IV. 

Those  vintage  days  were  glorious;  tlie 
peasants  were  such  a handsome,  good- 
tempered,  hard-working  set  of  folks. 
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One  man,  beyond  the  rest,  interested 
Claude.  He  was  a tall,  thin,  wiry  man, 
fair  for  a Tuscan,  with  what  his  friends 
called  white  eyes,  which,  in  truth,  were 
a full,  deep  grey. 

He  had  served  his  time  in  the  army, 
and  had  his  medals  for  good  service.  He 
was  the  head  of  a family;  that  is,  he  had 
the  two  children  and  widow  of  his  brother 
(who  had  been  shot  when  serving  in 
Africa)  to  support,  as  well  as  his  old 
mother.  The  women  spun  flax  in  the 
winter,  and  worked  in  the  fields  in  the 
summer  when  they  could.  But  they 
could  not  earn  much,  for  Antonia  had 
been  weak  and  ill  ever  since  the  birth  of 
her  last  child  a few  months  after  her 
husband  s death,  and  the  old  mother  was 
almost  past  work. 

Their  home  was  exactly  opposite 
Claude’s  rooms.  Looking  across,  he 
could  see  into  the  rough,  dark  place  from 
which  the  villa  had  taken  the  view,  not 
only  of  the  great  valley,  but  of  the  sky 
and  the  sunshine. 

He  was  the  useful,  active  man  of  the 
village.  “Getting  old”-he  said;  in 
truth,  about  five-and-thirty,  possessed 
of  energy  and  a quick  brain  that 
wrapped  his  hard  life  in  such  very  won- 
derful surroundings  that  the  stern  reali- 
ties were  lost  to  him  in  the  beauty  of  the 
thoughts  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  not 
a great  talker,  but  a very  persistent  doer 
of  any  duty,,  pleasant  or  disagreeable, 
that  came  to  hand. 

His  was  a poverty  that  amazed 
Claude.  He  rarely  possessed  two  shil- 
lings, although  he  worked  so  hard.  He 
had  two  sets  of  clothes:  blue  linen 
trousers  and  striped  red  and  blue  shirts, 
and  one  old  coat  and  a hat  that  had  seen 
much  service— but  which  to  Claude  was 
delicious  in  tone  and  form— pulled  down 
on  his  high,  narrow  brow,  pinched  off  at 
the  side  showing  the  beautiful  ear,  and 
bringing  into  relief  the  line  of  the  head 
find  the  neat  chin.  It  was  a great,  soft 
hat  that  shielded  him  from  the  sun,  but 
in  spite  of  it  (except  quite  hi£h  on  the 
forehead)  he  was  tanned  a lovely  bronze 
ilive,  with  scarcely  a vestige  of  red  in 
he  whole  ascetic  face,  except  in  the  lips. 

Be  never  wore  boots,  except  on  Sun- 
lays  or  feast  days,  yet  he  walked  many 
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miles  every  day  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
the  neighbors  and  earn  a few  pence,  or 
to  sell  garden  produce.  He  was  a capi- 
tal salesman.  Every  one  in  Florence 
knew  Maso.  His  voice  was  enough  to 
distinguish  him,  though  his  song  was 
<only  to  extol  his  beautiful  cherries,  or 
apricots,  mulberries,  field  salad,  or 
roughly  made  slippers.  During  the  vint- 
age he  rarely  came  to  the  city— he  had 
the  luxury  of  steady  work  for  the  five 
or  six  weeks  of  the  wine-making. 
Claude  had  sketched  him  a dozen  times, 
he  was  so  picturesque. 

But  no  matter  what  Claude  did  he  was 
haunted  by  the  voice  and  earnest  face  of 
Brother  Paul.  A great  fight  was  going 
on  in  his  soul,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
right  for  him  to  steal  time  from  his 
studies  and  Academy  picture,  to  make 
an  attempt  at  a reproduction  of  Casa- 
celeste’s  great  work. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I should — but  again 
I don’t  see  why  I should  not;  everything 
is  practice.  I’ll  have  a shot  at  it,  if  I 
can  get  a good  photograph  of  it.” 

So  early  one  morning  ‘he  went  into 
town,  not  only  to  buy  the  photograph, 
but  to  have  what  he  called  “a  scamper” 
through  the  fine  art  and  Uffizzi  galleries, 
and  revive  the  sweet  impression  of  his 
favorite  works.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  religious.  The  wonderful  gaunt, 
stiff,  yet  heavenly  Botticellis,  and  Fra 
Angelicos,  the  Lippis,  and  that  face  for 
which  he  had  such  tender  reverence, 
Leonardo’s  angel— the  angel  of  the  dis- 
covery of  his  genius. 

Coming  home,  a break  in  the  stone 
wall  gave  him  a view  of  the  distant 
mountains  and  a grand  effect  of  light 
upon  the  bare  rock  which  fired  his 
imagination.  He  rested  a moment  to 
make  notes  of  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
cedars,  cypresses  and  ilex,  dotted 
against  the  bright,  clear  sky.  The  rest 
of  the  way  his  thoughts  dwelt  not  only 
on  the  work  of  others — work  accom- 
plished—but  that  other  delicious  thing, 
that  which  was  yet  to  come,  his  own  and 
other  men’s— men  he  admired  and  hoped 
much  from. 

“By  George!”  he  said  to  himself, 
trudging  along  in  the  dust,  “what  a time 
I am  having— a perfect  intoxication  * of 
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loveliness  and  opportunity!  Inspiration 
in  the  very  air  itself,  and  pictures, 
ready-made,  springing  out  of  the  com- 
mon life!” 

He  could  hardly  eat  or  drink,  though 
he  was  tired  and  exhausted.  He  had  a 
great  screen  in  his  work-room,  and  on  it 
he  stretched  his  paper,  anxious  to  put 
into  form  the  ideas  that  had  made  his 
day  so  lull  and  exalting. 

All  day  he  worked.  The  design  was 
there,  the  soft  charcoal  lent  itself  to  his 
will,  and  the  long,  tedious  studies  at  the 
Academy  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
was  obliged  to  model  as  he  went,  and 
account  for  each  undulation  in  the  per- 
fect human  form.  Ah!  what  a wild 
meditation  it  was  that  accompanied  the 
work — skimming  the  necessities  of  art, 
and  plunging  to  the  depths  of  the  soul— 
as  far  as  may  be  permitted  to  a mere 
mortal  painter  to  enter  on  such  mysteri- 
ous, holy  ground.  The  various  emotions 
which  made  up  “the.  bundle  of  bitter 
herbs”  affected  him,  and  opened  before 
him  a spiritual  experience  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a stranger,  and  which 
now  forced  him  to  an  intensity  of  real- 
ism that  exhausted  him,  body,  soul  and 
heart,  till  he  was  nearly  fainting  with 
the  effort  to  grasp,  master  and  express 
the  chaotic  infinite  that  defied  his  power 
of  definition. 

His  subject  was  the  Passion.  Behind 
the  easel  a big  canvas  loomed  with  a 
sketch  of  a crucifixion — begun  for  poor 
Brother  Paul— in  remembrance  of  Casa- 
celeste’s  picture. 

He  was  in  a condition  of  spiritual  ex- 
citement that  made  him  blind  and  deaf 
to  common  wants  and  common  thoughts, 
yet  acutely  alive  to  every  sound  or  sight 
that  could  intensify  emotion.  A great 
flask  of  common  wine  stood  on  a small 
table  in  the  corner;  he  poured  some  out, 
and  held  it  to  the  light.  It  was  a glow 
ing  ruby  red. 

“The  life  blood  of  the  earth!  drawn 
from  her  breast,  hidden  in  beauty  of 
form,  color,  fragrance— then  crushed, 
changed— to  live  again  and  renew  life, 
give  strength,  exaltation,  vitality.” 

There  was  a subdued  clamor  in  the 
street.  A hurrying  of  feet  broke  upon 
his  thoughts,  an  assembly  of  all  the 
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villagers,  with  a strange  suppression  of 
voices. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  putting 
down  his  glass— the  weariness  of  over- 
exertion asserting  itself— “I  must  leave 
it.  To-morrow,  I must  make  Maso 
leave  his  wine-tubs,  and  give  me  an 
hour  or  two,  if  no  more.  Fine  head  he 
has  l If  the  Passion  Play  were  given 
here,  he  would  be  the  Christ;  the  long, 
pale,  ascetic  face,  Nazarene  beard,  only 
too  short.  Cropping  the  hair  so  very 
close  spoils  him.  To-morrow  he  shall 
sit  for  me.  I must  get  the  head  in,  be- 
fore the  design  is  stale.” 

There  was  a tramp  of  feet  coming 
nearer;  quite  an  unusual  sound.  The 
evening  had  closed  in  suddenly;  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  far  down  the  road,  but  a 
lurid  light  touched  the  houses  and  was 
reflected  from  the  glass  windows  of  the 
room  opposite,  throwing  round  red  spots 
of  flame  on  to  the  white  paper  with  the 
rough  sketch. 

Claude  moved  to  the  window  to  look 
out.  Some  women  below  were  crying;  . 
little  children,  clinging  to  their  skirts,  ‘ 
seemed  affected  by  a strange  fear. 
Torches  in  the  distance  swayed  with  the 
movement  of  marching  along. 

“What  an  effect!”  said  Claude  to  him- 
self, making  a mental  note  of  the  scene. 

“Here  they  come— Antonia!  Tonina! 
Ninetta!”  shouted  the  women  below. 
“Your  brother-in-law  is  at  hand!  See, 
the  Misericordians  are  in  the  road— 
Maso  will  be  here  before  the  bed  is  laid 
open,  or  a pillow  ready!” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reply;  but 
Claude  could  see  by  the  faint  light  of 
an  olive-oil  lamp  of  classic  shape  that 
the  room  opposite  his  own  was  being 
made  ready;  he  did  not  guess  for 
what. 

But  the  tramp  came  nearer— sixteen 
men,  all  marching  in  one  slinging  step, 
made  a sound  that  echoed  against  those 
houses  and  sent  dread  into  the  heart. 
With  curiosity  very  like  anxiety  Claude 
watched  till  they  halted  just  beneath  his 
window. 

“Too  narrow— the  staircase!”  said  the 
captain. 

“Try  the  window,”  proposed  one  of  the 
men. 
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“Nay,”  said  the  captain,  “the  case- 
ment is  far  too  small.” 

“He  will  not  endure  the  agony  of  be- 
ing touched.” 

The  hood  of  the  litter  was  lifted  off, 
and  the  crowd  pressed  as  near  as  the 
band  of  Misericordians  around  it  would 
permit  them  to  come.  Looking  down, 
Claude  could  see  over  their  shoulders 
Who  it  was  that  lay  suffering  in  the 
litter. 

It  was  the  very  man  he  had  in  his 
thoughts,  and  wished  to  compel  to  give 
him  time  and  sympathy  in  his  great 
work. 

Maso  the  merry,  contented,  active,  in- 
dustrious; now,  Maso  the  agonized, 
crushed— dying. 

Suddenly  the  cry  of  a child— terrified- 
burst  above  the  hubbub  of  voices  speak- 
ing fast  and  low.  A woman  held  a lit- 
tle boy  in  her  arms,  and  lifted  him  so 
that  he  might  look  down  on  the  pros- 
trate man. 

“Dost  thou  see,  thou  wicked,  disobedi- 
ent one?”  she  shouted,  “dost  thou  see 
our  Maso— hurt,  dying— all  through 
thee?— thy  fault — thy  crime — thy  disobedi- 
ence?” 

At  each  point  she  gave  the  child  a 
shake  that  hurt  him,  and  his  cry  roused 
the  wounded  man,  who  just  opened  his 
eyes  and  gave  a low  moan. 

“Hist!”  said  the  doctor,  “keep  the  child 
quiet.  Do  not  add  to  his  sufferings  by 
your  reproaches.” 

“Besides,  it  is  unjust,”  said  a tall 
Misericordian,  who  held  a torch  that 
showed  the  woman’s  angry  face  and  the 
child’s  writhing  figure;  “probably  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing.” 

“Let  him  see  now,  then,  and  never, 
never  forget  the  cost  of  his  disobedience. 

“Out  of  the  way,  there— back,  back 
with  you!” 

The  crowd  was  forced  to  make  a 
larger  ring,  that  the  Misericordians 
might  complete  their  mission,  and  carry 
poor  Maso  to  his  bed. 

At  the  sight  of  the  pale,  agonized  face 
the  women  burst  into  loud  lamentations, 
and  Claude  witnessed  a sight  that  af- 
fected his  whole  life. 

And  he  heard  exclamations  he  never 
forgot.  “So  good,  he  was— so  kind!” 


“Ah,  it  was  a sweet  end  to  a good  life — 
to  die  for  a little  child!” 

Chapter  V. 

“How  did  it  happen?”  asked  Claude, 
getting  into  the  road  to  inquire  and 
sympathize. 

“It  was  that  plague  of  a child!”  said 
Angela. 

“The  child  ran  out  to  the  side  of  the 
gateway  in  the  stone  wall  of  the  Villa 
Bianca,  just  as  the  ox-cart  was  going 
through,  and  the  wheel  would  have 
crushed  him,  but  Maso  was  near.  He 
saw  it,  and  reached  over  and  picked  him 
up,”  said  a man. 

“And  was  caught  himself?”  asked 
Claude. 

“That  was  it.” 

“It  need  not  have  been,”  said  Angela, 
who  had  been  weeping,  and  now  was 
angry  and  excited,  though  she  was  only 
a neighbor.  “It  was  that  fool  of  a 
Tonino,  who  saw  Maso,  and  lurched  his 
oxen  the  wrong  way— so,  just  as  Maso 
had  picked  up  the  boy,  the  wheel 
crushed  himself  against  the  wall— his 
ribs,  his  hip,  his  body.” 

“Dio  Santo!  it  makes  me  tremble 
while  I listen,”  said  a man. 

“Poor  fellow— he  seems  to  be  terribly 
hurt!” 

“The  Brothers  came  out  to  fetch  him 
to  the  hospital,”  explained  Angela,  “and 
the  doctor  also  came,  and  they  laid  him 
in  ice,  just  where  he  was  placed  when 
they  lifted  him  from  where  he  fell.  Ah! 
had  you  seen  him,  caro  Signore— if  only 
you  had  seen  him— it  was  touching!  It 
was  very  terrible — he  could  not  endure 
[to  be  carried,  so,  in  the  podere,  on  the 
vine  branches  (the  leaves  were  in  heaps 
on  the  ground)  they  laid  him,  his  poor 
blood  staining  them— their  leaves  so 
green— oh,  it  was  pitiful,  pitiful!” 

“I  wonder  they  did  not  take  him  to  the 
hospital,”  said  Claude;  “there,  at  any 
rate,  he  would  get  surgical  attention.” 
“He  wanted  to  be  left  where  he  was, 
but  that  could  not  be.  So  the  Miseri- 
cordians brought  him  home — he  does  not 
know— he  is  unconscious,  they  say— and 

will  never  wake  again  in  this  world ” 

Angela’s  tears  broke  up  her  sentences. 
The  Misericordians  were  gone;  the 
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tramp  of  their  feet  was  almost  lost  in 
the  distance,  though  the  light  of  their 
torches  appeared  from  time  to  time  as 
they  reached  corners  of  the  descending, 
zigzag  road.  Claude  watched  them  for 
some  time  from  the  wall  of  the  garden 
under  the  cypresses.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  room. 

The  road  was  quiet  now,  and  dark. 

The  room  opposite  seemed  full  of  light. 
It  was  a poor  place— so  very  bare. 
Claude  could  see  the  bed,  and  the  suf- 
ferer, a table  with  a white  cloth  on  it, 
and  some  vine  leaves  and  a crucifix,  and 
candles  in  brass  candlesticks. 

Sounds  of  lamentation— in  women’s 
voices — came  from  the  window  from 
time  to  time. 

Claude  could  not  bear  to  listen,  nor  to 
watch— but  a terrible  fascination  held 
him.  His  soul  seemed  caught  up  into 
the  mysterious  land  where  the  experi- 
ence of  pain  opens  the  way  to  thought 
and  emotion  hitherto  .unknown.  He 
wanted  to  tear  himself  away,  and  get  to 
bed;  and  presently  he  passed  into  the 
other  room,  and  tried  to  sleep  as  usual, 
but  it  was  of  no  use. 

It  was  a wonderful  night;  he  never 
quite  understood  or  remembered  what 
passed— whether  sleeping  and  dreaming, 
or  waking  and  watching,  he  witnessed 
certain  events. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken 
by  the  tinkling  of  a little  bell;  and  a 
few  men  and  women,  half  dressed,  hur- 
ried into  the  street — all  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sound— a priest  on  his  way  to 
give  the  last  sacraments  to  the  dying. 

Maso,  then,  was  not  dead. 

Not  dead,  but  dying;  not  unconscious, 
but  in  agony. 

The  voice  of  the  priest  praying,  and 
the  responses  of  the  people  kneeling  be- 
low in  the  street,  sounded  wild  and 
strange.  Claude  heard  them,  and  did 
not  understand. 

But  what  Claude  could  see  in  that 
bare  room  filled  his  heart  with  such  a 
pity  that  if  sincere  desire — even  though 
too  incoherent  for  words— be  prayer,  he 
prayed:  prayed  as  he  had  never  had  oc- 
casion to  pray  before — for  relief  from 
pain  for  that  unselfish  sufferer. 

He  could  see  the  priest’s  hand  moving 


to  bless.  He  could  see  the  sacred  Host 
held  high  before  those  dying  eyes — and 
then  he  could  see  another  face,  so  full  of 
light  and  ‘sweet  compassion-  that  he 
could  not  recognize  it.  What  were  fea- 
tures or  individuality  to  him?  It  was  a 
human  soul  he  saw,  mastering  the  veil 
of  common  existence,  and  shining  with 
the  passion  of  charity  and  devotion  as 
though  already  it  had  gained  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  the  divine  light  rested 
on  it. 

Yet  that  transfigured  countenance  was 
only  the  homely  face  of  the  poor,  hard- 
working lay-brother — Brother  Paul. 

The  minutes  passed  on.  The  com- 
mendatory prayer  was  over,  the  suffer- 
er’s face  of  agony,  and  yet  of  faith, 
aspiration,  hope,  lost  all  expression.  Sen- 
sation seemed  to  be  ebbing.  As  far  as 
human  eye  could  tell,  merciful  uncon- 
sciousness had  bridged  the  chasm  of 
painful  death. 

Chapter  YI. 

For  many  days  Claude  would  see  no 
one.  Marietta  was  concerned.  “He  will 
not  eat,”  she  said,  “he  will  not  sleep. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  young,  yet  even  the 
young  cannot  live  without  food  and 
sleep.” 

He  lived  with  his  paint  brushes  in  his 
hand,  laboring  away  to  realize  his  ideal 
of  the  pictures  he  had  sketched  in  on 
that  eventful  day  of  his  journey  to  Flor- 
ence. 

Even  when  the  light  failed,  his  big 
lamp  was  called  into  requisition.  A con- 
suming fever  was  upon  him.  He 
worked  as  if  in  a trance  which  had 
snatched  him  away  from  common 
wants,  and  made  ordinary  intercourse 
impossible  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  a week  or  so  (which  had 
been  passed  almost  fasting,  mere  bread 
and  wine  of  the  red,  sour,  thin  sort  the 
only  sustenance  he  had  been  inclined  to 
take),  he  was  perceptibly  thinner,  his 
face  all  eyes.  Marietta  was  seriously 
anxious  about  him,  especially  as  he,  who 
had  always  been  cheerful  and  courteous, 
would  not  talk  or  listen,  but  was  almost 
rough  in  his  demand  to  be  let  alone;  un- 
til one  day,  when  Brother  Paul  was  com 
ing  slowly  down  the  street,  starling  for 
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the  city  on  his  usual  round,  Claude  saw 
him,  and  called  to  him. 

“Come  up,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  I have  something  for  your 
eyes.” 

The  young  man  threw  himself  on  the 
rush-seated  settle,  near  the  window,  to 
watch  the  face  of  his  critic  as  the  old 
lay-brother  stood  before  those  two  great 
canvases,  the  central  figures  of  which 
were  in,  though  the  surroundings  had 
yet  to  be  worked  out. 

It  seemed  ages  before  the  Brother 
spoke,  but  his  face  betrayed  the  emotion 
awakened,  which  at  length  made  his 
eyes  bright  with  the  anguish  of  joyful 
tears. 

“Carissimo  mio,”  he  said  at  length. 
“You  have  it,  you  have  learnt  it— how? 
When?  Who  shall  say?  Like  Casace- 
leste,  you  have  painted  with  your  soul, 
with  your  heart,  with  the  genius,  inspira- 
tion, of  grace!  I— I know  nothing  of  the 
art  of  painting,  I am  a poor  creature,  but 
I can  feel.  It  is  sublime!  That  life  in 
death  [pointing  to  the  Crucifixion],  that 
fortitude,  yet  fear  [pointing  to  the  Christ 
of  the  Passion],  ah  me!  ah  me!  I feel 
my  heart  melting.  The  light  of  heaven 
itself  is  in  that  sorrowful  face.  It  is  a 
dream  that  only  your  good  angel  could 
reveal!  Such  a countenance,  at  once  so 
human  and  divine!  Not  of  this  earth— 
ah,  no,  caro  Signore;  who  in  this  sad 
world  could  ever  be  dignified  with  the 
light  divine,  except  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself?” 

“Surely,  some  of  His  friends,”  mur- 
mured Claude,  as  though  dreaming. 

When  Brother  Paul  had  left,  Claude 
was  conscious  of  extreme  fatigue.  The 
tension  of  the  last  four  days  relaxed,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  very  ill;  though  it  really 
Was  only  the  exhaustion  of  the  body, 
which  had  been  so  severely  treated  by 
his  emotional  soul. 

Marietta  was  alarmed,  and  fetched 
Brother  Paul  in  to  see  him,  as  he  lay  on 
his  little  bed,  in  a darkened  room. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  him- 
self, he  felt  so  ill;  and  all  the  world 
seemed  so  distant,  so  unimportant. 

“Shall  I die?”  he  asked  Brother  Paul, 
who  came  daily  to  see  him. 

“Caro  mio,  but  you  have  died— died  to 


your  old  self;  you  have  reached  the  land 
of  the  happy  few  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
ears  to  hear,  and  a heart  to  understand!” 
“I  am  so  tired!”  said  Claude,  wearily. 
“You  ipust  come  out  into  the  air  and 
sunshine.  Come  to  the  garden.  You 
have  been  too  much  alone.  Come  to  the 
convent.  Get  back  to  your  work,  and 
put  to  good  use  the  genius  with  which  it 
has  pleased  the  good  God  to  endow 
you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Claude,  “I  must  go  to 
work  again.  If  one  could  but  put  on  the 
canvas  what  one  knows  ought  to  be 
there,  it  would  not  be  so  hard.” 
“Pazienza!”  said  Brother  Paul,  with  a 
kindly  smile  that  reached  the  young 
painter’s  tired  soul,  it  was  so  full  of  con- 
fidence, hope  and  sympathy. 

Chapter  VII. 

Before  many  days  had  passed,  Claude 
had  changed  his  quarters,  and  was 
painting  in  the  great  chapter-room. 
Sympathetic  companionship  was  thus 
given  him,  and,  like  the  painters  of  old, 
he  lived  in  very  great  simplicity,  and 
earned  his  bread  and  lodging  with  his 
brush.  Each  member  of  the  little  com- 
munity had  a special  devotion  or  idea, 
and  was  thankful  to  the  painter  for  any 
sketch  he  could  give  them,  if  only  it  em- 
bodied their  aspiration. 

In  the  early  spring  a bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  a great  satisfaction  came  to 
him  simultaneously.  He  sent  his  great 
picture  of  the  Passion  to  London,  to- 
gether with  studies  made  in  the  vine- 
yards and  the  streets. 

“Ah,  yes!”  said  the  great  men  (of  the 
Gethsemane  picture),  “A  very  promising 
work,  but  there  should  have  been  more 
attention  to  details.  This  is  not  the 
Holy  Land— far  too  verdant!  Still,  it  is 
promising.  But  the  studies— the  studies 
are  excellent!” 

That  was  the  disappointment,  and  the 
verdict  came  just  when  the  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion  (not  a copy  of  Casace- 
leste’s,  but  his  own  rendering  of  the  ter- 
rible subject)  had  been  formally  in- 
stalled in  the  large  carved  oak  frame 
where  once  the  old  master’s  great  work 
had  been  venerated. 

In  vain  had  Claude  protested.  “It  is 
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not  worthy!  Each  day  I see  some  new 
defect— it  is  bad!  If  I could  paint  it 
again,  it  would  be  better— different!” 

“As  if  a picture  were  the  work  of  a 
day,  and  a magic  wishing-wand!”  said 
Brother  Paul.  “The  Church  is  not  a pic- 
ture gallery,  or  art  school— Heaven  for- 
bid!” 

“Ah,  it  is  not  the  technical  part,”  re- 
plied Claude.  “The  drawing  is  all  right, 
I am  pretty  sure,  and  as  for  the  paint- 
ing, one  never  does  get  quite  what  one 
w^ants;  but  that  doesn’t  trouble  me 
much.  It  is  the  whole  picture!  It  lacks 
dignity,  spirituality,  perfection  of  beauty 
—it  lacks  everything— and  yet  in  one  way 
it  has  its  merits;  but  it  is  not  what  I 
hoped  for,  what  I meant,  what  it  might 
be,  if  only  I had  the  power  to  do  what  I 
mean!” 

“But  who  has  seen,  can  see,  your 
dream?  Happy  you,  to  have  an  ideal  so 
much  greater  than  that  with  which  we 
are  so  content!” 

All  the  villagers  flocked  to  see  it,  and 
from  the  country  round,  and  the  city  it- 
self, men  of  all  classes  came  to  look  and 
admire. 

“Well,”  said  Brother  Paul,  who  was 
with  Claude  in  the  sacristy  one  day 
when  quite  a crowd  of  visitors  had 
flocked  into  the  usually  desolate  church; 
“now  see  for  yourself.  Was  it  devotion 
you  wished  to  inspire— love  to  God  and 
Our  Blessed  Lord — or  admiration  for 
your  own  skill  and  genius?  Ah,  they 
will  not  forget  the  young  painter,  never 
fear!  But  see  for  yourself  if  your  object 
is  not  gained.  Every  look  of  sorrow  in 
those  faces,  every  tear  that  falls  slowly 
from  those  eyes,  is  a witness  to  your 
success — what  more  do  you  need?” 

Claude,  though  still  dissatisfied,  was 
consoled. 

“That  is  your  vocation,”  said  Brother 
Paul,  rejoicing  in  the  young  painter’s 
triumph.  “Anyone  who  can  paint  at 
all  can  paint  a cup,  a flask,  a pretty 
woman  or  a tree;  but  it  is  a very  special 
gift  of  the  great  God  Himself  to  be  able 
to  touch  the  heart  and  awaken  a divine 
sympathy.  Dear  young  man!  Dear 
friend  of  my  heart,  that  treasure  has 
been  given  to  you!” 

Claude  looked  up,  and  again  saw  the 


light  of  enthusiasm  in  the  worn,  un- 
selfish face  of  the  poor  lay-brother. 

“If  I have  it,”  he  murmured  low,  “it  is 
from  you  I gained  it.” 

“No,  no!”  replied  Brother  Paul,  “not 
me;  it  is  from  the  good  God  Himself. 
There  are  many  gifts,  but  in  all  the 
same  spirit!” 

When  Claude  returned  to  Rome  to 
complete  his  studies,  his  career  was 
virtually  determined.  A strange  con- 
tentment filled  him.  He  went  back  to 
England,  and  met  with  a moderate  suc- 
cess; but  life  in  ordinary  society  hin- 
dered his  work,  so  he  established  himself 
in  a quiet  suburb  of  Paris,  and  set  to 
work  on  things  that  suited  him— pictures 
for  which,  as  Brother  Paul  had  phrased 
it,  he  had  a vocation. 

And  the  great  public  responded  to  his 
touch,  so  that  in  a few  years  he  was 
known  as  the  best  modern  painter  of  re- 
ligious subjects.  Students  flocked  to 
him,  and  a little  community  sprang  up 
round  him.  But  Claude  could  not  be  a 
mere  professor.  He  would  give  any 
help  he  could,  but  he  must  be  free  to 
devote  his  time  and  energy  to  his  own 
work. 

“I  thought  the  time  was  past  for  this 
sort  of  thing,”  said  an  American,  who 
had  made  a point  of  seeing  the  studio  as 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  art  world.  “ ‘Art 
for  art’s  sake’  is  the  doctrine  of  the  day, 
not  art  for  dogma,  history  or  imagina- 
tion. I see  you  lean  to  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  not  the  realism  of  the  day.” 

“Do  I?”  said  Claude,  amused  at  his 
visitor’s  arrogance.  “I  have  always 
tried  to  do  my  best  to  represent  with 
absolute  fidelity  whatever  comes  to  my 
brush.” 

“You  do!  Well,  you’re  not  singular. 
I once  bought  the  most  costly  religious 
work  that  has  been  in  the  market  for 
many  a year— bought  it,  and  paid  six 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  That  was  real- 
istic, if  you  please — a fine  Crucifixion, 
with  a body  that  you  could  swear  you 
could  lift  from  the  cross.  Yes!  I bought 
that  and  gave  it  to  a church  that  had 
(been  robbed— yes,  sir,  robbed  of  its  art 
treasures.  You  may  have  heard  of  it; 
it’s  down  by  Florence,  and  the  story  is 
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given  in  Murray.  That’s  my  card.  It 
was  I who  gave  the  picture,  Joshua  B. 
Montgomery.  If  ever  you’re  down*  that 
way  you  might  look  at  it,  and  see  wliat 
realism  can  do  for  religion.” 

“I  am  much  interested  to  see  you,” 
said  Claude. 

“I  like  your  heads,”  volunteered  Mr. 
Montgomery,  “and  I like  your  brush;  it’s 
neat,  but  it’s  rather  niggling.  I like  a 
broad  effect— but,  I say,  what  made  you 
take  to  religious  painting  at  this  time  of 
day?” 

“Because  it  suits  me.” 

“Inaugurating  a new  school?” 

“Rather  reviving  an  old  one.” 

“It’s  to  be  hoped  you  will  have  stu- 
dents who  will  do  as  well  as  yourself. 
You  have  something  in  your  work,  just 
a something , I can’t  exactly  explain  it, 
but  I see  it— ethereal,  you  know— lofty. 
I wonder  how  you  got  it?  It’s  not  so 
realistic  as  some  painters  are,  but — but 
I like  it— yes,  I like  it;  but  how  you  get 
it  passes  me!” 

“I  saw  a face  transfigured  once,”  said 
Claude  slowly,  as  though  paying  a debt 
of  honor;  “I  saw  a soul  shining  so 
brightly  with  spiritual  fervor,  charity, 
compassion,  that  it  made  me  feel  of  how 
little  importance  is  the  physical  form 
compared  with  the  spirit — that  is  all.” 
“Something,  I guess,  in  your  eyes  as 
well?” 

“Maybe!”  said  Claude  to  himself, 
though  he  only  bowed  to  his  visitor;  but 
in  reality  he  felt  that  it  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  Brother  Paul’s  Intention. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Burton. 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
TWO  RADICALS  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL.* 

Bentham  was  described  by  J ohn 
Stuart  Mill  as  one  of  the  most  seminal 
minds  of  his  generation,  and  the  truth 
of  the  remark  has  been  exemplified  by 

1 1.  “Autobiography  and  Letters  of  the  Right 
Honorable  J.  A.  Roebuck.”  By  R.  E.  Leader. 
London,  1897. 

2.  “The  Life  of  Francis  Place.”  By  Graham 
Wallas.  London,  1898. 


the  recent  publication  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  two  of  his  disciples,  Francis 
Place  and  John  Arthur  Roebuck.  Ben- 
tham died  in  the  year  of  the  first  Re- 
form Act,  and  of  those  who  moved 
within  his  circle  there  can  be  no  one 
living  now;  yet  the  echoes  of  his  voice 
have  not  completely  died  away.  He  has 
been  compared,  indeed,  to  Samson, 
who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  build- 
ing he  destroyed,  but  the  influence  that 
he  once  wielded  is  not  even  now  en- 
tirely spent.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
found  interesting  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  his  influence  over  the  lives  of 
two'  men  who  were  among  his  most 
notable  disciples,  to  see  his  abstract 
principles  thus  embodied  in  the  con- 
crete, and  to  consider  how  far  and  why 
those  principles  have  been  rejected  or 
approved  by  later  generations. 

Francis  Place,  the  elder  of  the  two 
disciples,  died  in  1854.  More  than 
forty  years  have  therefore  passed  be- 
fore any  adequate  account  of  this  re- 
markable man  has  been  given  to  the 
world.  To  many,  to  most  perhaps, 
even  his  very  name  will  be  unknown; 
yet  the  story  of  his  life  is  worth  re- 
cording. His  great  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, a veritable  treasure-house  of 
history,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
would  alone  have  entitled  him  to  be 
remembered  by  posterity.  He  was,  to 
use  an  expression  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  one 
of  the  most  suppressed  characters  in 
history;  he  kept  himself  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  background,  yet  in  all 
the  political  and  social  movements  of 
his  time  he  played  a very  influential 
part.  He  loved  quiet  power,  wnich,  it 
must  be  freely  admitted,  he  used  often 
for  beneficial  ends,  and  always  with 
excellent  intentions. 

The  story  of  his  life  may  be  very 
briefly  told.  Born  in  1771,  in  the  course 
of  a long  career  he  witnessed  many 
changes.  As  a young  man  ne  felt  the 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  such  books  as  Paine’s  “Rights  of 
Man”  and  Godwin’s  “Political  Justice;” 
in  middle  life  he  became  a devoted  ad- 
mirer and  disciple  of  Bentham  and 
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James  Mill;  he  played  an  active  part  in 
tne  events  which  secured  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act;  he  helped  to  start 
the  Chartist  movement,  and  saw  its 
perversion  and  collapse;  he  witnessed 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  No 
one  could  have  begun  life  under  less 
auspicious  circumstances  than  this  un- 
prepossessing-looking person,  with  his 
short,  thick-set  figure,  his  sallow  skin, 
his  black  hair  and  bushy  beard  and 
whiskers,  who  lived  to  associate  with 
some  of  the  most  powerful  thinkers  of 
his  day,  and  whom  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Cabinet  ministers  were  not 
above  consulting.  The  son  of  a brutal 
father,  who  was  turnkey  of  a debtors’ 
prison  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury  Lane, 
he  received  a wretched  education,  and 
when  quite  a youth  was  apprenticed  to 
a leather-breeches  maker.  In  this 
trade,  from  strikes  and  other  causes, 
he  suffered  great  privations,  and  though 
a strong  constitution  • enabled  him  to 
survive  them,  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul  in  a way  that  he  was  never  able  to 
forget.  But  from  the  first  he  had  an 
ardent  love  of  learning,  and  by  dint  of 
great  industry  and  a naturally  vigorous 
understanding,  he  contrived  to  teach 
himself  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which,  all  things  considered,  was  amaz- 
ing. It  was  during  this  early  period  of 
his  life  that  he  began  to  show  his 
natural  bent  to  political  organization, 
by  actively  engaging  in  the  meetings 
and  discussions  of  one  of  the  first  of 
working  men’s  political  associations, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  an 
association  which  was  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices,  and  gave  rise  to 
some  famous  state-trials.  But  Place 
did  not  neglect  his  trade:  he  made 
leather-breeches  well,  as  he  did  every- 
thing else  to  which  he  turned  his  hand; 
and  in  1799  he  had  enterprise  enough 
to  open  a shop  for  himself  at  Charing 
Cross.  So  well  did  it  succeed,  that  in 
twenty  years  he  was  able  to  leave  it 
with  a fortune.  Rarely  has  a man  so 
completely  surmounted  the  bar  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  1807  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  active  electioneering  politician. 
The  constituency  of  Westminster, 


within  which  Place  resided,  had,  for 
those  days,  an  unusually  democratic 
basis;  it  was  a “scot  and  lot”  borough, 
where  every  rate-payer  had  a vote. 
Then  it  was  that  Place  taught  the 
voters  to  form  committees  and  to  or- 
ganize; and  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  return  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
“Westminster’s  Pride,”  as  he  after- 
wards was  called,  one  of  the  first  thor- 
ough-going Radicals  who  entered  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  by  no 
means  the  least  of  Place’s  achieve- 
ments, for  he  set  the  fashion  of  that 
systematic  organization  of  the  voters 
which  both  parties  now  consider  indis- 
pensable. He  is  in  the  main  respon- 
sible for  what  may  be  called,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  introduction  of  the 
caucus-methods  into  English  politics, 
and  he  might  not  unfairly  be  described 
as  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation.  At  any  rate,  for 
many  a year  in  Westminster  politics 
the  influence  of  Place  was  very  great; 
“such  influence,”  to  use  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly’s  words,  “as  almost  to  deter- 
mine the  elections  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament.” That  was  certainly  an  ex- 
traordinary feat  for  a leather-breeches 
maker,  who  had  become  a master- 
tailor. 

Soon  afterwards  there  occurred  what 
may  be  called  the  intellectual  crisis  of 
his  life.  In  1808  he  was  introduced  to 
James  Mill,  and  through  him,  in  1812, 
to  Bentham.  With  both  writers  his 
friendship  became  intimate  and  last- 
ing; they  taught  him  their  philosophy, 
and  he,  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
in  return  performed  for  them  many  a 
useful  service,  and  brought  them  into 
closer  contact  with  the  world,  with 
which,  living,  as  they  did,  the  contem- 
plative life,  they  might  have  failed  to 
keep  in  touch.  The  picture  is  a curious 
one:  the  tailor,  on  his  way  to  leave  a 
parcel  at  a customer’s,  calling  at 
Queen’s  Square  Place  where  the  philos- 
opher resided;  or  again,  at  Ford  Ab- 
bey, the  splendid  mansion  which  Ben- 
tham rented  for  a time,  the  philosopher, 
with  his  long,  white  hair  hanging  down 
ills  shoulders,  either  writing  in  Ills 
library  or  “circumgyrating”  round  the 
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garden;  while  James  Mill  was  putting 
his  children  through  a course  of  rigor- 
ous instruction,  and  Place  was  walking 
round  the  park  with  a Latin  grammar, 
or  some  work  on  economics,  in  his 
hand.  Never,  surely,  did  any  country- 
house  shelter  such  a devoted  hand  of 
students.  The  affectionate  terms  in 
which  Place  and  Bentham  lived  to- 
gether may  he  gathered  from  their  let- 
ters: “My  dear  old  father,”  and  “Dear 
good  boy,”  were  the  terms  in  which 
they  addressed  one  another. 

It  was  rather  later,  in  1824,  that  Roe- 
buck, then  a young  man  fresh  from 
Canada,  became  acquainted  with  the 
Mills  and  so  through  them  with  Place 
and  Bentham,  both  of  whom  admired 
his  youthful  ardor  and  saw  in  him  the 
making  of  a valuable  recruit.  By  this 
time  Place’s  position  in  the  world  was 
fairly  well  established,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  main  objects 
of  his  life.  What  then  were  his  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  what  did  he  ac- 
complish? His  activities  found  a vent 
in  many  different  channels.  As  a prac- 
tical politician,  as  a propagandist  of 
the  Benthamite  principles  of  govern- 
ment, as  a political  economist,  as  an 
active  participator  in  almost  all  edu- 
cational and  other  social  movements — 
in  all  these  ways  he  made  his  influence 
strongly  felt.  He  refused  to  enter  Par- 
liament, but  he  had  much  to  do  with 
getting  other  persons  there,  and  still 
more  with  their  conduct  when  they  got 
there.  In  his  house  at  Charing  Cross 
he  formed  a very  useful  and  interest- 
ing library  of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
political  and  economic  subjects;  and 
the  Civic  Palace,  as  it  was  called,  be- 
came a kind  of  rendezvous  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  others  who 
wished  to  prosecute  inquiries,  or  to  con- 
sult the  owner,  whose  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  of  life 
among  the  working-classes  was  cer- 
tainly unrivalled.  No  one  knew  better 
the  current  of  events,  or  how  to  turn 
that  current  in  the  direction  he  desired. 
The  way,  for  instance,  in  which  at  the 
time  of  the  reform  agitation  he  man- 
aged to  control  the  more  violent  section 
of  the  demagogues,  and  to  prevent  the 


Duke  of  Wellington  from  forming  a 
government,  by  causing  a dread  of  a 
run  for  gold  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  masterly  in  the  extreme.  Though 
he  had  a contempt  for  Parliament, 
which  he  spoke  of  as  “rascally”  and  as 
an  “atrocious  assembly,”  he  wielded, 
by  his  influence  over  individual  mem- 
bers, an  authority  there  almost  as 
great  as  if  he  had  been  actually  pres- 
ent in  his  own  person.  The  case  of 
Joseph  Hume,  that  indefatigable  de- 
nouncer of  extravagance,  who  made 
himself  a kind  of  self-appointed  au- 
ditor of  the  national  accounts,  is  typi- 
cal. He  owed  everything  to  the  politi- 
cal tutelage  of  Place,  to  whom,  in  1812, 
he  was  introduced  by  James  Mill.  This 
is  what,  some  years  afterwards,  the 
tutor  said  about  his  pupil:  “Mill  fixed 
him  upon  me  some  twenty-five  years 
since.  I found  him  devoid  of  informa- 
tion, dull  and  selfish.  Our  intimacy 
brought  obloquy  upon  us  both,  to  which 
he  was  nearly  as  callous  as  I was.  He 
was  taunted  with  the ‘tailor,  his  master,’ 
without  whom  he  could  do  nothing.  I 
was  scoffed  at  as  a fool  for  spending 
time  uselessly  upon  ‘Old  Joe,’  upon  the 
‘apothecary.’  Hume  showed  his 
capabilities  and  his  imperturbable  per- 
severance which  have  beaten  down  all 
opposition.”  But  this  parliamentary 
tuition  was  not  the  limit  of  Place’s 
practical  activities;  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  of  Laws,  in  the  reform 
agitation,  in  the  drafting  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Charter,  in  the  establishment  of 
popular  schools,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
newspaper  stamp,  he  played  a leading 
part.  As  a thinker  he  was  not  so  much 
original  as  a disseminator  of  other 
men’s  ideas.  He  was,  however,  a great 
collector  of  statistics,  which  served  him 
well  in  his  study  of  political  economy, 
though  even  here  he  was  little  more 
than  an  ardent  follower  of  Malthus. 
He  had  no  natural  literary  gift,  though 
his  pamphlets  and  journalistic  articles 
wen?  written  in  a terse  and  vigorous 
style.  Again,  no  one  did  so  much  to 
introduce  the  thoughts  of  the  Bentham- 
ite philosophers  to  the  masses  of  the 
English  reading  public;  he  reprinted 
cheap  editions  of  some  of  James  Mill’s 
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most  striking  articles,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  famous  article  on  Government, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  sup- 
plement to  “The  Encyclopaedia  Britan: 
nica.”  He  also  brought  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  Wooler  (a  now  forgotten 
personage,  but  one  notorious  as  the 
editor  of  The  Black  Dwarf),  Ben- 
tham’s  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  the  shape  of  a catechism.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  too  much  to  say  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Place,  the  enunciation 
of  the  Benthamite  principles  of  govern- 
ment would  have  failed  to  some  extent 
for  want,  of  a proper  publication.  The 
Westminster  Review,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1824,  was  an  admirable 
organ  of  philosophic  Radicalism,  but  it 
appealed  only  to  a very  limited  class  of 
educated  persons. 

The  Right  Honorable  John  Arthur 
Roebuck  was  thirty  years  younger  than 
Place,  and,  living  until  1879,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  linked  together  the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  the  end. 
He  stood,  at  any  rate,  between  a 
former  and  a later  age,  “giving  a hand 
to  each.”  To  have  talked  with  Roe- 
buck was  to  have  talked  with  one  who 
was  intimate  with  Bentham,  who  had 
been  an  Oxford  undergraduate  when 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 
The  chief  incidents  in  his  life  may  be 
very  briefly  told;  for  though  he  made 
a larger  figure  in  public  than  Place,  his 
actual  accomplishments  were  not  so 
great,  nor  his  influence  so  deep  and 
wide.  He  was  taken  to  Canada  when 
a dhild,  but  returned  to  England  in 
1824,  with  nothing  in  his  pocket,  but 
with  a high-hearted  resolve  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  Coming  to 
London,  he  was  introduced  by  Peacock 
to  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  as  Peacock 
said,  belonged  “to  a disquisition  set  of 
young  men.”  Very  naturally  he  at- 
tended the  debates  of  the  Utilitarian 
Society  which  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
founded,  and  which  met  at  Bentham’s 
house.  In  this  way  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Bentham  himself,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  circle,  among 
them  Francis  Place.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  impressionable  young  man, 
thrown  among  surroundings  such  as 


these,  became  an  extreme  Radical.  In 
1832  he  entered  Parliament,  where  he 
soon  made  himself  notorious  by  his  as- 
saults upon  the  Whig  government,  for 
which  he  expressed  supreme  contempt. 
Though  insignificant  in  stature,  and 
though  his  voice  was  harsh  and  shrill, 
he  won  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
the  violence  of  his  language.  Even 
Disraeli,  who  did  not  care  to  waste  his 
epigrams,  taunted  him  with  his  “Sad- 
lers Wells  sarcasms,”  and  his  “melo- 
dramatic malignity.”  Outside  the 
House  his  energy  was  not  in  the  least 
abated,  and  in  1835,  with  a view  to  a 
contest  over  the  question  of  the  news- 
paper stamp,  he  established  his  “Pam- 
phlets for  the  People,”  which  were  so 
extreme  that  even  Grote,  sound  Radi- 
cal though  he  was,  refused  to  identify 
himself  with  such  “ultra  and  shocking 
reforms,”  or  to  give  the  project  his  sup- 
port. These  tracts,  in  which  appeared 
some  of  Place’s  most  characteristic 
work,  and  republications  of  some  of 
James  Mill’s  articles  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  had  a wide  circula- 
tion and  produced  a great  effect.  Of 
the  Chartist  movement,  in  its  inception, 
Roebuck  was  the  most  earnest  parlia- 
mentary advocate;  and  he  also  pleaded 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  of 
self-government  for  the  colonies.  But 
his  mental  infirmities  and  caprices 
went  far  to  ruin  his  career;  and  Ben- 
tham prophesied  truly  when  he  said 
that  his  temper  would  do  him  more 
harm  that  his  intellect  would  do  him 
good.  With  his  fellow  Radicals,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  he  was  fre- 
quently at  issue.  With  Grote  he  quar- 
relled; from  John  Stuart  Mill  he  was 
estranged  for  nearly  a life-time;  Joseph 
Hume  he  stigmatized  as  obstinate  or 
silly;  and  Cobden  he  called  “a  poor 
creature,”  overborne  by  Bright,  “the 
pugnacious  peace-talking  Friend;”  a re- 
mark which  recalls  to  mind  the  saying 
that  Bright  must  have  been  a prize- 
fighter if  he  had  not  been  a Quaker. 
But  this  constant  recrimination  was 
more  than  even  Roebuck,  who  gave  as 
much  as,  and  sometimes  more  than,  he 
got,  was  able  to  endure.  “I  am,”  he 
said,  “heartily  sick  of  my  friends.  My 
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opponents  I expected  would  abuse  me, 
but  I have  ever  found  that  the  most 
bitter  of  all  my  violent  abusers  were 
my  intimate  friends.”  As  time  went  on, 
he,  like  so  many  other  men  of  his 
stamp,  recanted  many  of  his  earlier 
opinions.  Speaking  in  1869  of  the 
Radicals  he  said,  “Of  these  I was  one, 
but  I have  seen  the  error  of  my  ways.” 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  he  remarked:  “The 

hopes  of  my  youth  and  manhood  are 
destroyed,  and  I am  left  to1  reconstruct 
my  political  philosophy.”  So  too  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  he  had  for- 
merly described  as  consisting  of  “a  few 
ignorant,  irresponsible,  interested 
peers,”  he  admitted  that  when  a youth 
he  could  not  see  “the  great  advantage 
which  now,  I think,  arises  from  the  ex- 
istence of  that  assembly.”  But  though 
change  of  circumstances  might,  to 
some  extent,  account  for  Roebuck’s 
changes  of  opinion,  he  never  attained 
to  the  mitis  sapientia  of  age;  he  re- 
tained to  the  last  much  of  that  cynical 
asperity  and  habit  of  ill-considered  cen- 
sure, which  was  so  Strongly  character- 
istic of  the  Philosophic  Radicals  among 
whom  his  early  life  was  cast.  As 
Kingtake  said,  “he  appointed  himself 
to  the  office  of  public  accuser.” 

Place,  the  self-made  working-man, 
the  sturdy  and  consistent  Radical,  and 
Roebuck,  the  brilliant  but  wayward 
parliamentary  orator,  though  very  dif- 
ferent men,  were  both  Radicals  of  a 
class  that  has  long  since  passed  away. 
They  had  a common  tie  that  brought 
them  closely  into  contact:  they  both 
drank  from  the  same  source  of  inspira- 
tion, the  Benthamite  philosophy;  and 
it  is  in  their  relation  to  the  remarkable 
group  of  men  who  taught  that  phi- 
losophy, and  did  so  much  to  mould  con- 
temporary thought,  that  they  will  most 
interest  succeeding  generations.  Who 
then  were  the  Benthamites,  the  Philo- 
sophic Radicals,  or  Utilitarians,  of 
whose  principles  Place  and  Roebuck 
were  the  living  and  active  incarnation 
and  embodiment? 

In  a letter  written  in  1802  to  his 
friend  Dumont,  we  find  Bentham 
naively  asking,  “Benthamite!  what  sort 


of  animal  is  that?  I can’t  find  any 
such  word  in  the  dictionary.”.  That 
Behtham  should  have  felt  surprise  at 
the  existence  of  the  word  was  natural 
enough;  for,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  never  any  oral 
teaching,  nor  any  esoteric  school  that 
hung  upon  his  lips.  His  influence  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  publication 
of  his  writings,  and  he  thus  obtained 
an  audience  fit  though  few.  He  rarely 
invited  more  than  a single  guest  at  a 
time  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  con- 
versed for  relaxation  merely.  Some- 
times, indeed,  a person  who  wanted  to 
consult  him  would  not  await  an  invi- 
tation; as  was  once  the  case  with 
Brougham,  who  wrote  him  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  note:  “Grandpapa,  I 
want  some  pap;  I will  come  for  it  at 
your  dinner-hour.”  That  Bentham 
never  formed  a school,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  is  expressly  stated 
by  James  Mill.  “It  is  also,”  he  said,  “a 
matter  of  fact  that  until  within  a very 
few  years  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham, the  men  of  any  pretension  to  let- 
ters who  shared  his  intimacy,  and  saw 
enough  of  him  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  much  from  his  lips,  were, 
in  number,  two.”  These  two  were  Mill 
himself,  whom  Bentham  called  his 
spiritual  son,  and  Dumont,  who 
deemed  Bentham’s  work  of  such  im- 
mense importance  to  the  world  that  he 
devoted  a life-time  to  making  it  known 
to  the  French-speaking  world. 

It  was  in  1808  that  James  Mill  was 
introduced  to  Bentham,  who  then  was 
sixty  ears  of  age  and  only  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fame,  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned.  The  friendship  of  the 
two  men  was  very  close,  and  Mill  and 
his  family  were  sometimes  the  guests 
of  Bentham  at  his  country  residences, 
Barrow  Green  House  or  Ford  Abbey, 
for  many  months  together.  Though 
Mill  was  a vigorous  and  independent 
thinker,  he  accepted  Bentham’s  doc- 
trines in  the  main,  and  made  them 
known  among  his  own  admirers,  such 
as  Ricardo,  Grote  and  Place.  Thus  Mill 
became  a kind  of  living  bridge  between 
the  recluse  philosopher  and  the  world, 
and  in  no  other  sense  than  that  of  ac- 
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cepting  the  philosophy  of  Bentham  was 
there  any  such  thing  as  a school  of 
Benthamites  at  all.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  much  more  true  to  say  that  a school 
was  formed  by  Mill,  who,  by  his  ear- 
nestness and  dialectical  skill,  obtained 
an  extraordinary  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  who  came  to 
hear  him.  Of  Mill  in  this  capacity 
Grote  has  drawn  for  us  an  admirable 
picture:  “His  unpremeditated  oral  ex- 
position was  hardly  less  effective  than 
his  prepared  work  with  his  pen.  . . . 
Conversation  with  him  was  not  merely 
instructive,  but  provocative  to  the  dor- 
mant intelligence.  Of  all  persons  whom 
we  have  known,  Mr.  James  Mill 
was  the  one  who  stood  least  remote 
from  the  lofty  Platonic  ideal  of  Dia- 
lectic ( tov  SiSovcu  kcu  Several  Aoydv  ’ 
[the  giving  and  receiving  of  reasons] 
—competent  alike  to  examine  others, 
or  to  be  examined  by  them  on  phi- 
losophy.” rt  is  therefore  to  James  Mill 
that  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
group  of  thinkers  known  as  Bentham- 
ites must  be  ascribed.  After  the 
year  1824,  when  John  Stuart  Mill  be- 
gan to  introduce  his  own  friends  into 
the  circle,  it  underwent  a change;  for 
the  younger  men,  especially  John 
Stuart  Mill  himself,  whom  Mrs.  Grote 
spoke  of  as  “that  wayward  intellectual 
deity,”  upon  some  questions  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  an  independent 
standpoint.  The  very  word  Utilitarian, 
which  gradually  came  into  use  to 
designate  the  Philosophic  Radicals, 
was  applied  by  John  Stuart  Mill  him- 
self. Nevertheless,  Bentham  was  the 
sun  around  which  the  other  constella- 
tions clustered. 

Such  then  were  the  Benthamites. 
But  what  were  the  essential  character- 
istics of  that  philosophy  which  so 
deeply  tinged  contemporary  thought, 
so  captivated  men  like  Place  and  Roe- 
buck, and  was  the  strongest  influence, 
of  a purely  speculative  kind,  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  on  En- 
glish politics?  The  range  of  that  phi- 
losophy, including,  as  it  did,  politics 
and  morals,  political  economy,  meta- 
physics and  analytic  psychology,  was 
very  wide;  but  there  is  only  one  branch 


of  it,  that  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  government,  that  is  relevant  to  the 
subject  of  this  essay.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  Ben- 
thamism generally;  its  ethical  basis  of 
self-interest;  its  dry  and  dusty  method 
of  rigorous  analysis;  its  pitiless  ex- 
posure of  many  fondly  cherished  falla- 
cies; its  war  upon  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions; its  purging  language,  as  it  was 
said,  of  the  affections  of  the  soul;  its 
stoical  indifference  to  all  pleasures  but 
that  derived  from  the  approbation  of 
the  conscience;  and  the  curious  mix- 
ture in  its  professors  of  narrow  class- 
prejudice  with  limitless  philanthropy. 
But  upon  the  Benthamite  principles  of 
government  a few  words  may  be  said, 
because  it  was  upon  those  principles 
that  Place  and  Roebuck,  and  all  the 
thinking  Radicals  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  century,  were  nourished.  To  un- 
derstand those  principles,  in  their  es- 
sential elements,  and  to  apprehend  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  dissemi- 
nated, is  to  see  how  widely  the  Radi- 
calism of  that  time  differs  from  the 
Radicalism  of  our  own. 

The  growth  of  Radicalism  in  Ben- 
tham’s mind  has  a very  curious  history. 
Beginning  life  as  a Tory,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  English  Constitution  as 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  he 
gradually  worked  his  way  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Utility,  or  that  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  In 
3 776  he  published  his  “Fragment  on 
Government,”  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  Constitution  was  not  so  perfect  as 
was  commonly  supposed.  The  work 
was  admired  by  those  few  who  had  the 
intelligence  to  appreciate  its  merits, 
and  he  owed  to  it  his  friendship  with 
Lord  Shelburne.  But  to  Bentham’s 
great  astonishment  and  chagrin,  it 
was  utterly  neglected  by  those  who 
were  in  power.  In  1828  he  published 
a second  edition  with  a lengthy  intro- 
duction, which  is  one  of  the  must  curi- 
ous and  interesting  bits  of  autobiog- 
raphy in  literature.  It  would  appear 
that  Bentham’s  Radicalism  was  in  no 
small  degree  duo  to  personal  causes,  to 
slights,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which 
he  received  from  eminent  lawyers 
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whom  he  met  when  Shelburne’s  guest 
at  Bo  wood;  and  he  tells  us  that  by  1822 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  governing  class  deliber- 
ately maintained  abuses  out  of  purely 
selfish  interests;  that,  in  a word,  he 
had  discovered  the  principle  of  self- 
preference in  government.  In  brief, 
that  principle  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: that  the  only  security  for  good 
government  lies  in  an  identity  of  inter- 
est in  the  governors  and  the  governed. 
It  was  this  principle  that  James  Mill 
took  and  worked  out  in  detail  with  ex- 
traordinary skill.  As  a reasoner  upon 
the  ultimate  principles  of  government, 
indeed,  Mill  was  much  superior  to  Ben- 
tham,  who  excelled  in  quite  another 
field;  and  it  is  to  Mill  that  the  first 
definite  exposition  of  Philosophic  Radi- 
calism must  be  ascribed.  His  famous 
article  on  Government,  written  in  1820 
for  the  Supplement  of  “The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,”  and  afterwards 
reprinted  by  his  friends,  and  his  still 
more  famous  article  which  appeared  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  in  1824— an  article  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  blow 
ever  struck  for  Radicalism— contained 
the  kernel  of  his  teaching.  Starting 
from  the  premise  that  self-love  is  para- 
mount in  politics,  he  argued  that  there 
could  be  no  security  for  good  govern- 
ment without  an  identity  of  interest  in 
the  governors  and  the  governed;  that 
there  could  be  no  such  identity  except 
in  a democracy;  and  that  the  English 
government,  in  particular,  was  nothing 
but  an  oligarchy  whose  interest  it  was 
to  oppress  the  lower  classes.  Upon  the 
aristocracy,  who  filled  the  House  of 
Lords  and  who,  at  that  time,  were  the 
patrons  of  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  its  two 
props,  as  he  called  them,  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  lawyers,  he  waged 
unrelenting  war.  Such  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  Place  and  Roebuck 
adopted  and  believed  in  with  all  their 
heart  and  soul;  and  it  is  only  by  bear- 
ing this  in  mind  that  the  asperity,  not 
to  say  ferocity,  of  their  attacks  upon 
the  aristocracy  and  the  landlords,  and 
all  that  tended  to  support  them. 


can  be  faintly  understood.  That  aris- 
tocracy was  to  the  Philosophic  Radi- 
cals, who  stepped  forward  as  apostles 
or  crusaders,  what  Carthage  was  to 
Rome. 

A moment’s  reflection  will  discover 
a wide  difference  between  the  Radical- 
ism of  Place  and  Roebuck  and  that 
which  is  in  vogue  to-day.  In  the  first 
place,  any  discussion  upon  the  ultimate 
principles  of  government  would  excite 
but  very  little  interest  in  these  days, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  excite- 
ment which  was  formerly  aroused  by 
the  brilliant  sparring  between  James 
Mill  on  the  one  side  and  Macaulay  and 
Mackintosh  on  the  other.  It  was  well 
remarked  by  Burke  that  a propensity 
to  resort  to  theories  of  government  was 
a sure  sign  of  an  ill-condudted  State; 
and  it  is  a certain  proof  of  the  progress 
of  the  people  that  any  such  discussion 
as  that  on  the  identity  of  interest  in 
the  governors  and  the  governed  would 
be  thought  now  entirely  futile.  In 
these  days  men  prefer  to  discuss  indi- 
vidual measures  on  the  more  limited, 
and  perhaps  more  useful,  ground  of 
practical  expediency.  Secondly,  since 
Mill  wrote,  the  world  has  enlarged  its 
experience.  It  has,  in  fact,  discovered 
that  monarchs  and  aristocracies  have 
often  acted,  and  do  constantly  act,  in 
the  interests  of  the  governed;  that 
identity  of  interest  in  the  governors 
and  the  governed  is  not  necessarily  a 
security  for  good  government  at  all; 
that  the  governed  do  not  always  know 
their  true  interest,  nor  pursue  it  when 
they  know  it.  James  Mill’s  reasoning 
was,  as  has  been  shown  by  later  think- 
ers, one-sided  and  misleading,  and  both 
his  premises  and  deductions  were  far 
too  absolute  in  character.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  days  the  state  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  very  bad:  there  were 
scarcity  and  poverty,  ignorance  and 
leaden-eyed  despair;  and  the  governing 
classes  did  not  always  consider  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  But  the 
world  possesses  now  an  experience  of 
democracy  and  representative  govern- 
ment which  it  was  impossible  for  Mill 
to  have;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  out  of  England,  the  represent- 
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atiye  system  has  proved  itself  but  very 
moderately  successful.  For  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  some  modern, 
democracies  have  been  as  bad  as  any 
oligarchy  ever  was.  A democratic 
form  of  government  demands  more 
courage,  integrity  and  intelligence  than 
Place  and  Roebuck  ever  dreamed  of. 
But  if  the  matter  of  the  doctrines  of 
Radicalism  has  changed,  much  more  so 
has  the  manner  of  their  teaching.  In 
this  age  of  easy  tolerance  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  violence  of  the  language 
in  which  the  Radicals  indulged  towards 
the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  even 
towards  one  another.  Some  excuse 
may,  indeed,  be  found  for  men  who 
were  looked  upon  as  Ishmaelites,  and 
were  disowned  by  their  aristocratic 
friends;  but  it  was  a weakness  from 
which  the  best  were  not  exempt. 
James  Mill’s  asperity  and  anger 
towards  the  governing  classes  was  such 
as  to  astonish  even  the  indulgence  of 
his  friends.  Bentham  described  his 
Radicalism  as  arising  rather  from  his 
hatred  of  the  few  than  his  love  of  the 
many;  and  Grote  said  that  he  had  “a 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes 
which  amounted  to  positive  fanati- 
cism.” Roebuck  said  even  worse;  that 
he  was  “a  severe  democrat  in  words” 
who  “bowed  down  to  wealth  and  posi- 
tion.” The  Benthamites,  in  short, 
were  still  living  in  an  age  when  a cer- 
tain ferocity  in  politics  had  not  entirely 
died  away.  In  the  time  of  the  Tudors 
or  the  Stuarts,  a man  who  took  a 
strong  line  in  politics  ran  some  danger 
of  a State-trial,  the  Tower  and  the 
scaffold.  Of  a later  age  Macaulay  said 
that  it  was  as  dangerous  to  be  a Whig 
as  to  be  a highwayman.  By  degrees 
the  ferocity  was  mitigated,  but  it  still 
lingered  up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill. 

In  one  very  important  way  the  old 
scnool  of  Radicals  differed  from  the 
new;  for,  whereas  they  then  strove  to 
strike  off  the  fetters,  unnaturally  im- 
posed, which  clogged  the  energies  and 
industry  of  the  individual  person,  they 
now  tend  more  and  more  to  invoke  the 
interference  of  the  State.  Of  tills  fact, 
whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it,  the 


lives  of  Place  and  Roebuck  are  a strik- 
ing illustration.  They  were  both  of 
them  sturdy  individualists.  From  his 
own  personal  experience,  Place  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  the 
laboring  population;  yet  he  never 
falsely  flattered  them,  nor  weakly  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  State.  “All 
legislative  interference,”  he  said,  “must 
be  pernicious.  Men  must  be  left  to 
themselves  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains; the  law  must  compel  the  obser- 
vation of  compacts,  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts.  There  it  should  end.  . . . 
No  restrictive  laws  should  exist. 
Every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
his  own  bargain  in  the  best  way  he 
can.”  And  a similar  spirit  animated 
Roebuck:  “The  plain  fact  is,”  he  said, 
“we  meddle  too  much  with  one  an- 
other.” Though,  for  instance,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  educate  the  people,  he  thought  that 
in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction 
allowance  should  be  made  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion:  “So  believing,”  he 
said,  “I  shall  certainly  support  every 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  people  by 
the  State  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  religious  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren to  be  educated.”  In  the  same 
spirit  he  attacked  the  extreme  temper- 
ance and  Sabbatarian  parties;  he 
called  them  “canting  hypocrites,”  and 
“two  muddy  streams,”  which,  after 
running  some  distance  side  by  side, 
“had  at  last  united  their  waters,  and 
now  they  formed  one  foaming,  muddy 
river,  which  it  was  difficult  to  stem, 
and  very  disagreeable  to  see  and 
smell.”  That  seems  strong  language  to 
employ,  but  he  believed  that  the  tem- 
perance and  Sabbatarian  advocates 
would  deprive  the  working  classes  of 
those  enjoyments  which  the  rich  would 
be  permitted  to  retain.  His  attitude  on 
the  question  was,  at  any  rate,  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  No  Radical  now 
has  the  earnest  faith  with  which  Place 
and  Roebuck  were  inspired,  or  If  lie 
has,  he  does  not  show  it.  The  old 
Radicalism  was  easy  to  define;  It  could 
almost  be  reduced  to  a syllogism;  to 
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say  in  a few  words  what  modern  Radi- 
calism means  would  be  a task  beyond 
the  wit  of  man. 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 


From  Longman’s  Magazine. 

UNTRODDEN  WAYS. 

There  is  a tract  of  country  in  the  far 
west  of  England  which  to  me  will  al- 
ways be  Arcadia,  its  river  “sandy 
Ladon,”  its  mountains  “old  Lycseus  and 
Cyllene  hoar,”  though  they  bear  far 
other  names  in  the  last  Ordnance  map. 
It  is  indeed  a unique  land— unique  in  its 
wild  life,  in  its  inhabitants,  in  its  old- 
world  houses  and  the  old-world  furni- 
ture in  them.  And  its  interests  are  inex- 
haustible. Some  quaint  saying,  some 
word  obsolete  in  less  conservative  dis- 
tricts, some  strange  superstition  which 
still  holds  its  grip  upon  the  people,  some 
snatch  of  an  old  ballad,  some  archaic 
implement  of  husbandry  long  since 
superseded  in  an  outside  world  of  high 
farming  and  neat  hedges— such  things  as 
these  are  forever  being  discovered  as 
we  go  in  and  out  among  its  little  home- 
steads, echoes  of  vanished  centuries  vi- 
brating still  for  those  who  love  to  bless 
ages  past,  and  are  not  at  all  desirous  of 
ages  to  come. 

It  is  a land  of  hills,  of  small  fields  with 
tall  hedges,  a land  of  oaks— I hardly  re- 
member one  elm,  that  stately  weed  of  a 
neighboring  county — a land  of  streams 
and  little  woods,  a land  of  small  farms 
and  old  farm-houses  with  deep  stone 
porches  under  which  men  sit  in  the 
summer  eventide,  wearied  with  the 
day’s  work,  and  speculate,  unwearied, 
on  the  work  of  the  morrow.  At  its  low- 
est elevation  it  is  five  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  from  thence  slopes 
up  another  four  hundred  feet,  and  sinks 
into  a narrow  valley  watered  by  a bright 
little  brook,  and  then  ascends  once  more, 
covered  by  small  fields  and  dotted  with 
lonely  white  houses,  to  the  long  line  of 
the  Black  Mountains  which  here  form 
the  barrier  between  England  and  Wales. 
And  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a portion  of  the 
Marches,  the  border-land  of  the  West 
vol.  x viii.  961 


with  a stirring  historical  past,  not  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  the  past  of  the 
Scotch  border,  and  only  lacking  its  great 
minstrel  to  make  it  famous,  the  district 
owes  at  least  some  of  its  charm.  But 
although  a Scott  may  seem  needed  to 
immortalize  this  borderland,  it  is  yet 
Wordsworth  that  we  read  here  and  not 
Scott.  Wordsworth  strikes  its  true  key- 
note, and  reveals  to  us  its  deepest 
charms.  Armor  does  not  gleam,  plumes 
do  not  wave  before  our  mind’s  eye,  as 
we  wander  over  these  lonely  hills;  the 
little  river— 

No  longer  mail-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  its  wild  and  willowed  shore. 

The  immediate  scene,  the  hills,  woods, 
sky,  the  thin  smoke  from  cottage  chim- 
neys, the  sad,  still  music  of  humanity, 
and  in  some  moods  outward  things 
alone— 

No  need  of  a remoter  charm 
By  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

And  this  was  my  feeling  when  I last 
visited  Arcadia.  For  it  was  May,  and  in 
May  we  need  only  to  see;  we  have  no 
time  to  think.  All  months  in  the  year 
supply  materials  for  studies  in  human 
or  in  antiquarian  interests,  for  dream- 
ings  over  a great  past,  but  there  is  one 
month  in  the  year  when  nature  impera- 
tively demands  all  our  eyes  and  ears— 
May  with  its  life  and  stir,  its  glow  of 
resurrection,  its  lengthening  days  which 
are  yet  not  half  long  enough  for  all  there 
is  to  see,  its  thousand  nameless  charms, 
its  surprises,  its  hopefulness,  its  prodigal 
growth  of  flowers  and  grass,  its  eager 
haste,  its  joyfulness,  its  songs— each 
day  something  new,  as  old  as  the  spring, 
perhaps,  and  yet  new  to-day,  something 
that  was  not  there  yesterday— a bird,  a 
flower,  a fern  unfolding  its  green  coils, 
a butterfly,  a bird’s  nest,  a bird’s  song. 
There  is  no  monotony  in  joyful  May, 
and  in  May  let  us  visit  Arcadia,  imprison 
some  of  its  gladness,  make  that  glad- 
ness, that  freshness,  our  own;  lay  it  by 
in  store  for  days  when  leaves  are  faded, 
nests  deserted — vacuce  sedes  et  inania 
arcana— for  cloudy  and  dark  days. 

In  recalling  May  in  this  pleasant  wil- 
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derness,  birds  seem  to  be  the  most  per- 
vading of  all  living  things,  and  because 
there  is  no  rookery  within  many  miles, 
we  hear  their  songs  to  great  advantage. 
For  rooks  do  not  love  the  hard,  unbreak- 
able oak  twigs,  and  place  none  of  iheir 
communities  among  those  trees.  No 
loud,  harsh,  yet  pleasant  ca wings  drown 
the  voices  of  the  more  delicate  song- 
sters. Rooks  are  not  on  our  list  of  Ar- 
cadian birds. 

And  indeed  the  vacancies  in  that  list 
are  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  it. 
We  have  many  birds  which  are  really 
rare  in  other  districts,  but  one  or  two 
exceedingly  common  ones  are  altogether 
or  almost  unknown  here:  the  brown 
bunting  and  the  skylark,  for  examples. 
By  the  brook  we  miss  the  gaudy  king- 
fisher and  the  little  brown  sedge  war- 
bler, but  we  have  sandpipers,  rare  in 
many  districts,  singing  their  wild,  sweet 
songs  as  they  flit  low  over  the  meadows 
fcythe  babbling  stream;  and  water-ousels 
are  there  too,  curtseying  on  the  great 
boulders,  and  uttering  that  monotonous 
chac,  chac,  cliac  which  in  May  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  their  winter  song. 

In  the  many  little  woods,  the  ripples  or 
brakes  of  these  western  counties,  we 
find  that  the  three  Charming  warblers, 
the  Phylloscopi  of  the  learned,  are  really 
numerous,  although  in  the  open  spaces 
by  the  brookside  we  are  little  aware  of 
their  existence.  The  first  to  arrive  is 
the  chiffchaff,  whose  two  notes  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  willow  wren  fol- 
lows with  its  thin  and  but  little  varied 
song,  ending,  however,  in  a diminuendo 
which  is  really  beautiful— “the  dying 
fall”  of  which  Mr.  Burroughs  writes  so 
happily.  The  wood  wren  is  the  last  of 
the  three  cousins  to  arrive,  but  it  is  the 
most  numerous  of  the  three.  It  has  two 
curiously  distinct  songs,  the  first  a twee , 
twee,  twee,  going  off  into  a trill,  easy, 
laughing,  joyous,  says  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  with  his  rare  knack  of  descrip- 
tion; the  other  a monotonous  yet  musical 
whistle  on  one  note,  repeated  rapidly 
five  or  six  times.  And  still  lingering 
among  the  warblers,  we  have  the  white- 
throat  singing  and  flitting  upwards  from 
every  green  budding  hedge,  and  from 
one  corner  of  the  wood  comes  the  hurry- 


ing chatter  of  the  so-called  garden  war- 
bler. But  we  must  go  there  to  seek  it;  we 
shall  not  hear  it  singing  from  every  tree 
as  do  the  three  Phylloscopi.  More  nu- 
merous than  the  garden  warbler  is  the 
lesser  whitethroat.  Its  song  begins  with 
a chippa,  chippa,  chippa,  the  trill  or  shake 
of  the  bird  books,  and  run§  on  into  a 
strain  which  can  only  be  likened  to  the 
notes  of  a blackcap  sung  sotto  voce.  But 
the  blackcap  is  a more  brilliant  songster 
than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned.  It 
plays  on  the  vox  julilante  stop,  lively, 
brilliant,  joyous.  When  White  of  Sel- 
borne  heard  its  song  a hundred  years 
ago  it  broughtto  his  mind  the  wild  bird’s 
merry  note  of  “As  You  Like  It,”  and  it 
is  still  unchanged,  still  wild,  still  jubi- 
lant for  us  as  it  was  for  him;  age  cannot 
stale  its  infinite  beauty.  Even  a bird’s 
song  may  link  us  to  the  past. 

That  shrubbery  where  the  blackcap 
sings  is  a very  paradise  of  birds.  There, 
any  May  morning,  we  can  hear  the  wood 
wren,  willow  wren,  chiffchaff,  tomtit, 
blackbird,  garden  warbler,  redstart,  mis- 
sel thrush,  robin,  perhaps  see  a nuthatch 
fly  across  with  its  harsh,  resonant  notes 
preceding  it,  hear  from  the  near  wood 
the  bubbling  cry  of  the  wryneck,  or  the 
strange  shivering  sound  made  by  the 
spotted  woodpecker.  But  this  wood- 
pecker is  rare  here,  while  its  cheerful 
cousin  with  the  garnet  head  is  delight- 
fully common.  Aggressive  missel 
thrushes  have  driven  the  song  thrushes 
to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  we  miss  their  melody;  but  the  song 
of  the  missel  thrush  has  its  admirers. 
The  strain  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a blackbird,  but,  while  a blackbird  plays 
on  that  boxwood  flute  beloved  by  us  all, 
the  missel  thrush  grates  on  a scrannel 
pipe  of  wretched  straw,  from  which  it 
can  get  no  tone,  no  richness,  no  effect. 

And  this  year,  although  beyond  its 
limits,  a nightingale  is  singing  in  Ar- 
cadia—singing  among  some  underwood 
by  the  side  of  a little  stream  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  yet  warm  because  sheltered  and 
sunny.  This  bird’s  song  has  been,  we 
are  told,  overpraised,  but  again  and 
again,  after  listening  to  a whole  chorus 
of  summer  songsters,  that  music  lias 
burst  on  my  ear,  easy,  careless,  and  yet 
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so  finished,  and  all  other  songs  have  be- 
come poor,  lacking  that  something 
which  places  it  above  all  bird  music. 
Milton,  with  his  curious  accuracy  and 
felicity  of  word,  has  best  described  it: 
“Those  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye 
of  day.”  Its  liquidity,  if  one  may  use 
the  word,  is  unequalled  among  bird 
voices;  and  the  sudden  silences,  flashes 
of  silence,  amid  the  thick  fast  warble  are 
quite  mysterious  in  their  charm. 

The  place  of  the  skylark  in  our  May 
chorus  is  taken  by  the  tree  pipit,  a bird 
with  some  lark-like  notes  and  a lark-like 
love  of  ascending  towards  the  sky. 
There  is  an  oak  tree  standing  in  a waste 
of  green  mowing  grass — green  we  call 
it,  but  it  is  spangled  over  with  white 
daisies,  shaded  over  with  brown  plan- 
tain blooms  — an  oak  tree,  black 
branches,  green  boughs,  against  a waste 
of  blue,  through  which  swifts  scream 
with  all  summer  in  their  notes.  When- 
ever I pass  that  tree  in  May,  I seem  to 
hear  the  brilliant  notes  of  a tree  pipit- 
notes  which  remind  us  now  of  a caged 
canary,  and  now  of  a wild  soaring  lark — 
and  to  see  him  singing  from  the  highest 
bough  or  soaring  still  higher  in  the  air 
and  dropping  back  with  wings  extended 
to  his  perch,  somewhat  as  does  a lark 
when  he  nears  his  home  upon  the 
ground. 

The  long  May  days  are  indeed  not  half 
long  enough  for  all  there  is  to  see  and 
hear.  Leaving  the  stream  and  the  more 
cultivated  fields  there  is  that  sea  of  yel- 
low gorse  on  the  airy  uplands,  where  the 
whinchats  are  singing  their  queer,  un- 
finished little  songs.  Their  patchy 
harlequin  plumage  fades  among  the 
brilliant  yellow  around,  and  they  are  as 
little  observable  as  if  they  wore  the  dull- 
est of  all  bird  liveries.  In  the  corner  of 
one  of  these  gorse  fields  by  a little  rill 
on  May  3d  and  4th  of  this  year  I heard 
a grasshopper  warbler,  but  it  was  heard 
there  no  more,  and  was,  I fear,  only 
resting  before  going  on  to  some  more 
favorite  haunt.  In  a»othersuch  field  the 
nightjar  had  arrived  by  May  lltli.  As 
I go  past,  a pair  of  them  rise  unwillingly 
from  the  bare  baked  earth  between  the 
bushes  and  flit  sullenly  away  with  silent, 
owl-like  flight,  only  to  sink  down  into 
the  nearest  patch  of  gorse,  disgusted 


with  sunlight  and  disturbance.  But 
they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  gorse 
fields.  Another  pair  frequent  an  idyllic 
wood  called  Pont-y-kefel,  and  there,  on  a 
tall  oak,  one  sits  in  its  longitudinal 
fashion  and  whirrs  almost  before  the 
sun  has  gone  down  and  far  into 
the  night  with  none  to  fray  it 
away. 

Descending  into  the  green  valley  be- 
low this  hilly  ground,  other  and  stranger 
birds  are  to  be  seen.  Here  come  the 
beautiful  curlews,  birds  which  of  late 
years  have  been  much  increasing  in 
numbers.  In  May  they  are  very  tame, 
allowing  us  to  come  within  a few  yards 
of  them,  and  uttering  only  a little  con- 
tented sound,  which  is  very  different  from 
the  July  call-note  when  the  young  birds 
are  about.  I have  not  yet  made  out  if 
the  golden  plovers,  sometimes  shot  with 
the  grouse  in  August,  are  birds  migrat- 
ing from  some  northern  latitude,  or  if 
they  have  nested  here.  For  the  moun- 
tain is  wide,  and  although  I know  that 
blackcock  and  ring  ousels  are  found  in 
the  sheltered  dingles,  and  wheatears  by 
hundreds  on  the  open  wastes,  we  may 
walk  there  for  a long  hour  and  see  no 
birds  at  all.  But  the  stillness  of  the 
mountain  side — “the  silence  that  is 
among  the  hills” — is  very  striking.  No 
sound  but  the  wind  that  tore  the  bent 
and  whistled  through  the  stunted  gorse, 
and  from  far  away  faint  echoes  of  bird 
songs,  which  we  had  left  behind  among 
green  hedges  and  shady  trees— this  is 
the  recollection  which  we  bring  away 
after  a mountain  walk.  And  after  a 
stretch  of  these  steep  wastes,  covered 
now  with  brown  grass  and  gorse,  which 
delays  to  clothe  itself  in  its  golden  rai- 
ment, the  greenness  of  the  valley  below, 
watered  as  it  is  by  the  streams  that  run 
among  the  hills,  is  almost  startling. 
Half  an  hour  before  it  had  seemed  but 
an  ordinary  view;  now  the  green  is 
vivid,  the  whitewashed  lonely  houses 
dazzling,  the  very  sky  more  blue  than 
its  wont  to  eyes  Which  have  been  gazing 
on  almost  colorless  wastes. 

Birds  naturally  fill  much  of  our 
thoughts  in  an  Arcadian  May  because 
their  songs  are  seldom  out  of  our  ears; 
but  the  infinite  splendors  of  the  silent 
flowers  and  of  the  trees  with  the' tender 
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bloom  of  spring  upon  them  may  well 
rival  the  birds’  music.  The  white  stel- 
laria  is  the  most  common  and  the  most 
showy  of  our  spring  flowers;  and  with 
forget-me-nots  it  makes  a beautiful  table 
decoration,  and,  like  the  forget-me-not, 
expands  and  grows  or  at  least  strength- 
ens in  water,  and  lasts  well  when  picked. 
The  stellaria  is  the  flower  of  the  hedge- 
rows. Dense  masses  of  it  cover  the 
dryer  banks  throughout  May,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  grand 
fool’s  parsley  is  decorating  the  damper 
hedges,  sometimes  overtopping  the  lower 
ones,  so  rank,  so  luxuriant  is  its  glad 
growth.  Then  come  the  beautiful  pink 
campion,  spikes  of  yellow  archangel, 
large  dog  violets,  rich  gold  suns  of  the 
dandelion,  which  has  much  ado  to  push 
upward  amid  so  many  taller  things,  but- 
tercups, golden  broom,  dyer’s  green 
weed  with  its  yellow  leaves,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  yet  out,  purple  and  pink 
vetches,  marguerites— but  why  go  on? 
I picked  twenty  different  flowers  in  a 
few  yards  of  hedgerow  bank  this  May 
in  Arcadia. 

These  are  the  flowers  of  the  hedge- 
rows; but  no  less  varied  is  the  growth  of 
the  woods.  There  the  open  spaces  are 
blue  with  wild  hyacinths.  Pick  one  of 
these,  and  it  has  no  perceptible  smell; 
but  when  the  wind  blows  over  a bed  of 
them,  it  gathers  up  a delightful  fra- 
grance which  is  quite  perceptible  in  the 
mass.  Dog’s  mercury  is  a somewhat 
aggressively  pervading  woodland  plant, 
but  it  leaves  room  for  ferns,  for  pink 
campions,  lowly  bugles,  nettles  (even 
nettles  are  dear  to  us  in  spring),  yellow 
archangel,  a few  stellarias,  though  they 
love  the  sun,  trails  of  woodbine,  of  wild 
roses,  and  below  all  the  little  mosses 
which  smell  so  sweet  after  a shower— 
of  some  such  things  as  these  is  the  car- 
pet of  the  woods  composed.  The  mead- 
ows have  a carpet  of  another  pattern. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month  they  are 
spangled  over  with  cowslips,  and  cow- 
slips are  always  favorite  flowers.  They 
grow  so  sturdily  erect  on  their  straight 
stalks,  they  need  nothing  for  their  sup- 
port or  for  their  shelter;  children  have 
loved  them  ever  since  there  were  chil- 
dren and  cowslips  on  this  earth.  And 
then  Shakespeare  must  have  held  them 


in  the  hand  which  held  the  immortal 
pen;  must  have  picked  them  in  the  fields 
by  Stratford,  and  one  day,  in  idleness, 
perhaps,  he  counted  the  five  red  spots  in 
their  cups,  and  “cinque  spotted  like  the 
crimson  drops  i’  the  cowslip”  was  ready 
when  he  needed  it. 

. . . 

And  yet  after  all,  beautiful  as  is  May 
with  its  wealth  of  resurrecting  life,  its 
birds’  songs,  its  little  flowers  uplifting 
glad  heads  towards  the  sunlight,  it  is  the 
human  interest  of  my  Arcadia  which 
makes  it  unique;  and  here  Wordsworth 
helps  us.  At  first,  it  may  be,  with  us  as 
with  him,  these  shepherds,  dwellers  in 
the  valley  and  along  the  bleak  mountain 
side,  were 

Loved,  not  verily 

For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields 
and  hills 

Which  are  their  occupation  and  abode. 

But  we  look  deeper  and  we  see  what 
he  taught  us  to  see  in  an  extreme  form 
in  the  “Old  Cumberland  Beggar”  and  in 
“Resolution  and  Independence,”  how 
poverty  may  become  dignified,  almost 
stately;  may  be  beautified,  raised,  under 
wide  skies  and  amid  green  fields; 
poverty  without  the  degradation,  the 
blank  unloveliness,  which  seem  to 
be  its  inseparable  portion  in  great 
cities. 

In  a former  paper  on  this  district  I 
spoke  of  an  old  man  whom  I then  called 
Thomas.  That  was  indeed  a name  “fan- 
tastic, insubstantial,  like  Henry  Pim- 
pernel or  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,”  but 
the  man  was  no  phantom.  But,  alas,  he 
who  had  looked  back  into  the  past  so 
often  at  our  questioning,  he  who  had  re- 
vived for  us  the  Arcadia  of  our  grand- 
fathers, can  tell  us  no  more  now.  Once 
he  told  us  how  a little  boy,  seventy  years 
before,  had  been  sent  out  to  do  his  first 
day’s  work.  He  went  to  it  gaylyas  boys 
will— went  gayly  into  that  penal  servi  tude 
for  life.  He  had  to  drive  the  oxen  to  the 
plough,  great  tall  creatures  who  looked 
down  contemptuously  on  the  little  atom 
of  humanity  who  was  to  guide  them.  “I 
was  that  little,  they  wouldn’t  mind  me,” 
he  said;  and  they, having  taken  his  small 
measure,  got  promptly  into  the  “clover 
patch”  instead  of  to  the  plough.  After 
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vain  efforts  to  resume  authority,  the 
eight-year-old  laborer  sat  down  and 
cried.  It  was  the  first  act  in  the  life 
work  of  nearly  eighty  years.  Through 
those  long  years  he  worked  on,  uncom- 
plaining as  the  tired  horse  in  the  furrow; 
and  one  day  came  a stroke.  No  more 
reminiscences  now,  for  he  was  speech- 
less. One  evening  a few  weeks  later, 
the  neighbors,  always  good  to  him  as 
country  folks  are  to  each  other,  left  him 
sitting  by  the  low  fire;  an  hour  after, 
when  they  wended  their  slow  way  to 
him  again,  he  was  stretched  on  the  floor 
by  the  threshold,  dead. 

Thus  died  old  Thomas,  as  many  an- 
other has  died.  Decades  of  hard  work 
had  brought  him  no  easier  lot,  no  easier 
end.  The  fell  sergeant  had  left  him, 
indeed,  but  little  time  between  his  long 
life  of  work  and  the  last  arrest;  little 
time  for  pining  restlessness,  and  that 
perhaps  was  much.  He  had  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a type  of  the  best 
Arcadian  of  seventy  years  ago:  of  pov- 
erty ennobled.  Upright,  sober,  digni- 
fied, sceva  indignatio  never  tore  his  heart, 
although  his  lot  might  seem,  if  a man’s 
life  consist  in  the  things  he  possesses, 
hardly  better  than  that  of  the  oxen  he 
had  driven  to  the  plough.  His  theology  ? 
It  was  very  simple.  “If  the  Lord  do 
send  nothing  to  prevent”  was  often  in 
his  mouth;  and  if  he  had  no  vivid  spir- 
itual experiences,  he  had  a remarkable 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  even  of 
what  was  fitting.  One  day  he  told  us  of 
a man  who  kept  a few  beagles  which  he 
hunted  with— a scratch  pack  belonging 
to  some  squireen  of  bygone  days.  His 
wife  objected  on  the  score  of  expense: 
“Why  not  keep  a pig?”  she  asked, 
“ ’twould  be  of  some  use.”  Lowering 
his  voice  as  he  told  this  part  of  the  story, 
he  almost  whispered,  “I  don’t  like  to  use 
the  word  as  he  did,  but  ’twas  summat 
worst  than,  ‘ Drat  the  woman!  I can’t 
hunt  with  a pig!’  ” 

Each  of  these  lonely,  pathetic  old 
houses  seems  to  bear  about  it  the  dignity 
of  some  sorrow,  the  crook  in  the  lot. 
Here  is  a farm  for  which  I might  take 
Wordsworth’s  picture  of  a Cumberland 
homestead  word  for  word— the  grey 
stone  walls,  the  house  which  seems 
rather  to  have  grown  than  to  have  been 
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erected,  to  have  risen  by  an  instinct  of 
its  own  out  of  the  native  rock,  its  wild- 
ness, its  beauty— all  is  as  he  has  drawn 
it  for  us.  An  old  widower  lives  here,  a 
trim,  fresh  figure  dressed  in  homespun, 
in  blue  stockings— his  grandfather  might 
have  worn  just  such  a suit.  He  and  his 
sleek,  well-to-do  cat  are  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  house  now,  but  it  is  as 
bright  and  clean  as  in  days  when  his 
wife  used  to  bustle  about  in  it.  “It 
was  uncommon  lone,”  he  said  at  inter- 
vals; and  his  conscientious  neatness 
seemed  a daily  offering  to  her  memory: 
all  must  be  as  she  left  it.  He  opened 
a chest  of  drawers  and  showed  us  her 
last  piece  of  work— a patchwork  quilt. 
“And  that’s  her  box  of  patterns,”  and 
as  he  displayed  the  poor  pieces  of  col- 
ored stuffs,  carefully  laid  up  by  her  for 
the  work  she  had  never  finished,  he 
gave  a little  laugh  to  relieve  the  o’er- 
fraught  heart,  a laugh  of  something  be- 
tween pleasure  and  pain.  “It  is  lone 
here,”  came  like  the  refrain  of  some 
old  ballad,  and  all  his  thoughts  seemed 
running  back  to  her.  Without  a word 
he  presently  went  upstairs  and  brought 
down  her  “death  card”  as  he  called  it, 
showing  it  with  modest  pride  and  with 
tears.  As  we  passed  out  there  was  the 
stone  bench  to  see,  a bench  which  his 
own  hands  had  put  up  for  her,  and 
where  she  used  to  sit  and  sew  and 
watch  his  comings  and  goings. 
Flowers  bloomed  all  around  it;  a peony 
with  twenty  “bosses”  on  it  was  among 
them.  It  was  all  so  beautiful;  the 
flowers,  the  tender  remembrances,  the 
ready  utterance.  Truly,  simplicity  has 
not  yet  spread  its  holy  wings  and  alto- 
gether left  the  earth.  It  lives  yet  in 
Arcadia  if  there  is  no  room  for  it  in 
crowded  ways. 

Then,  a little  onward,  we  come  to 
another  picturesque  old  stone  house,  its 
big  kitchen  cool  and  dark  as  we  enter 
it  from  out  of  the  May  sunshine.  But 
the  old  farmer  is  blind.  “It  was  very 
daunting,”  he  said  in  his  patient  voice, 
“for  he  used  to  like  to  go  up  the  hill 
and*  see  the  blows  (the  flowers).  May 
and  June  were  the  finest  months  in  the 
year,  he  did  think.”  His  farm  is  close 
to  the  old  ruined  chapel  of  an -alien 
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priory,  dismantled  as  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  but  the  spirits  of 
inhabitants  long  passed  from  earth 
hover  around  it  still.  “Did  you  ever 
see  any  ghosts  there,  Mr.  Beaven?” 
“No,”  said  doubtfully;  but  he  did  be- 
lieve as  there  was  them  who  could  see 
them  and  them  as  could  not  see  them. 
He  did  believe  things  were  seen  in  the 
abbey— for  so  it  is  still  proudly  called— 
folks  had  said  as  they  had  seen  them, 
however.  What  were  they  like?  Like 
large  ladies,  he  did  suppose.  Nor  need 
this  surprise  us,  although  the  priory 
was  one  of  monks  and  had  “ten 
choir  brothers  and  three  brothers  who 
were  priests,”  this  little  lodge  in  the 
wilderness.  For  perhaps  the  monks 
when  they  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  may  look  like  “large  ladies”  to 
mortal  eyes  unaccustomed  to  the  habits 
of  the  old  religious.  While  this  psychic- 
al conversation  went  on,  a bright  little 
damsel  had  been  moving  about  the 
great  kitchen,  had  brought  in  wood  to 
the  fire,  had  hung  a black  kettle  over  it 
on  a veritable  pothook  and  hanger, 
and  had  set  out  tea  on  the  long  oak 
table.  All  around  were  remnants  of 
old  times— a sword  with  which  Mr. 
Beaven’s  father  had  armed  himself 
against  the  First  Napoleon,  when  all 
England  was  arming  against  him  who 
never  came,  oak  chests,  oak  chairs,  oak 
settle,  brass  candlesticks,  treasures 
which  would  make  all  Wardour  Street 
clap  its  hands  for  joy.  But  the  poor 
owner  of  these  things  could  see  them 
no  more,  nor  the  hills,  nor  the  flowers 
and  the  sunshine  which  he  loved.  The 
infinite  sadness  of  it,  I think,  as  I look 
back  at  the  old  house,  at  the  resting 
horses  in  the  field  turning  patient 
heads  to  see  when  their  unrewarded 
toil  begins  again,  at  the  old  dog,  half 
blind,  toothless,  coming  slowly  through 
the  yard;  the  infinite  sadness  even 
under  a blue  sky,  the  May  sunshine  all 
around.  . . . 

Many  minor  interests  crowd  to  our 
mind  as  we  recall  these  old  houses,  the 
lives  lived  in  these  untrodden  ways. 
The  curious  links  with  a vanished  past, 
the  possibilities  of  hitching  on  to  that 
past  as  we  cannot  do  in  crowded 


streets  where  man  must  be  up  to  date 
if  he  is  to  be  anything— these  things 
make  the  district  and  its  inhabitants 
altogether  sui  generis.  For  railways 
bring  the  world  near  to  most  country 
places;  here  we  have  no  railways  with- 
in measurable  distance,  and  here  we 
find  the  England  of  a hundred  years 
ago,  indeed  the  England  of  more  years 
ago  even  than  that,  in  full  swing  to- 
day. Many  of  the  little  cottages  are 
hereditary  holdings  with  tenures 
which  have  a medieval  aspect,  and 
which  are  indeed  relics  of  feudality. 
Here  men  are  content  to  see  a paper 
once  a week  or  not  at  all;  here  they 
take  their  time  from  a walking  post- 
man, and  if  they  miss  him  in  devious 
field  ways,  they  “set  the  clock  by  aim”  • 
and  are  content.  The  very  farm  imple- 
ments are  those  of  a bygone  world. 
Threshing  machines  do  indeed  make 
their  slow  rounds  from  farm  to  farm, 
but  the  monotonous  thud  of  the  flail  is 
to  be  heard  yet  in  still  autumn  days, 
when  the  gossamers  float  from  the 
hedges;  and  in  the  illustrated  edition 
of  Green’s  “History  of  the  English 
People”  is  a woodcut  from  an  illumina- 
tion of  the  middle  fourteenth  century 
which  might  be  a drawing  of  a two- 
wheeled cart  here  known  as  a “gambo;” 
while  for  the  likeness  of  the  “wheel- 
car,”  used  for  hauling  brushwood  and 
light  timber,  and  two-wheeled  like  the 
gambo,  we  may  look  successfully  in 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts. 

It  is  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  schools 
and  schoolmasters  are  driving  out  the 
remnants  of  Tudor  English  which  re- 
main in  country  places.  Schools  and 
schoolmasters  have  very  little  hold  on 
the  childish  mind  when  school  hours 
are  over— “there’s  comfort  yet”— and 
as  we  go  in  and  out  among  these  old 
homesteads  we  come  upon  many  a 
word  which  when  found  in  Shake- 
speare is  rudely  classed  by  annotators 
as  “obsolete.”  I might  fill  many  lines 
with  a list  of  such  words,  but  a few 
examples  will  suffice. 

Instead  of  “he  owns  it,”  “he  do  owe 
it”  or  “he  owes  It”  is  in  common  use 
here;  and  we  shall  all  remember  with- 
out any  prompting: — 
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Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet 
sleep 

Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

“Afeard”  again  is  universal;  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  Shakespeare  uses  this  form 
of  the  word  instead  of  the  now  usual 
“afraid.”  “I’d  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a 
snail,”  says  the  charming  Rosalind  in 
“As  You  Dike  It,”  of  the  tardy  Orlando; 
and  “I’d  as  lief”  or  “I’d  liefer”  is  heard 
here  on  every  hand.  The  verb  “to 
pleach”  is  in  common  use,  and  it  re- 
calls such  beautiful  things:— 

The  pleached  bower 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter, 

and  “the  thick  pleach’d  alley  in  my 
orchard”  of  Claudio,  or  the  “canopied 
with  bowers”  of  “Twelfth  Night.” 
Pleaching  hedges  is  one  form  of  its 
use;  but  “to  be  pleached”  is  a sort  of 
Arcadian  slang  for  “getting  married,” 
as  the  phrase  here  goes. 

A curious  word  is  “fenege,”  which  I 
cannot  help  believing  is  Shakespeare’s 
“renege,”  for  we  are  but  little  par- 
ticular as  to  the  sound  of  a letter  or 
so  in  Arcadia.  To  fenege,  for  your 
more  sweet  understanding,  reader,  is 
to  give  up  doing  something  which  has 
been  promised;  “he  feneged  to  go” 
means  that  he  broke  his  engagement  to 
go;  and  though  Knight’s  “Shakespeare” 
tells  us  that  to  renege  is  to  deny,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty,  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  “King  Lear,”  in 
making  the  word  mean  exactly  what 
fenege  expresses  with  us: — 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon 
beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  mas- 
ters. 

Turning  to  “Henry  IV.,”  Falstaff 
asks,  “Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heaven 
prove  a micher  and  eat  blackberries?” 
Mouching,  a form  of  the  same  word, 
is  used  for  playing  truant  from  school; 
while  blackberries,  known  too  often  to 
village  pedagogues  as  the  innocent 
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cause  of  the  mouching,  are  mouchers 
too.  To  be  “pretty  sprag”  or  “sprack,” 
is  to  be  pretty  well,  lively;  and  young 
William  blundering  over  his  accidence 
in  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “is  a 
good  sprag  memory.”  Then  the  little 
beds  before  the  cottages,  so  bright  with 
red  marjoram  and  honesty  and  a hun- 
dred old-fashioned  things,  are  “flower 
knots;”  and  the  gardener  in  “Richard 
II.”  speaks  of  England’s 

Fruit  trees  all  unprun’d,  her  hedges 
ruin’d, 

Her  knots  disordered; 

and  there  is  the  “curious  knotted  gar- 
den” of  “Love’s  Labor’s  Lost.” 

Other  old  words  crowd  to  my  remem- 
brance. Spenser’s  “snaggy  oak”  is 
here  a “stoggle  oak;”  a wet  or  muddy 
place  is  a “slough,”  recalling  Runyan’s 
“Slough  of  Despond;”  and  a boggy 
place  is,  appropriately  enough,  a soke. 
A little  rippling  stream  has  the  pretty 
name  of  “prill;”  a long,  narrow  wood 
is  a “langet,”  “slinget,”  or  “linget.” 
And  is  not  “boosey”  an  unusual  word, 
in  agriculture  at  least?  The  lettings, 
here  called  “settings”  or  “takings,”  are 
at  Candlemas;  and  the  outgoing  tenant 
may  kep  his  outbuildings  and  one  or 
more  pastures,  called  the  “boosey” 
pastures,  until  May  to  feed  his  cattle. 
A “boosey”  is  also  the  name  for  the 
manger  in  the  “beast-house,”  another 
delightful  old  word  which  is  found  in 
sixteenth-century  writers,  and  nowhere 
else— except  in  Arcadia. 

But  not  to  weary  my  readers,  al- 
though the  list  of  these  words  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  let  me  tell  of  but  one 
more  word  and  one  old  custom  linked 
to  it.  To  the  little  whitewashed 
church  of  the  district,  gleaming  from 
among  dark  yew  trees,  village  mourn- 
ers still  go  dutifully  a month  after  a 
funeral  to  keep  what  they  call  “the 
month’s  end”  or  “the  month’s  mind.” 
Julia,  in  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,”  says  “I  see  you  have  a 
month’s  mind  to  them;”  and  perhaps 
few  readers,  of  Shakespeare  dream 
that  the  custom  to  which  she  refers 
and  the  name  are  still  living  amongst 
us. 
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I spoke  if  this  as  a wilderness,  thinly 
people,  and  with  but  few  houses,  and 
they  far  apart.  But  a friend  corrected 
me  when  I made  this  statement  as  to 
its  loneliness,  telling  me  that,  if  we 
listen  to  the  stories  told  by  the  few  in- 
habitants, we  shall  believe  that  every 
lane,  wood  and  dingle  is  haunted  by 
presences,  seen  or  unseen — unseen,  in- 
deed, by  all  “morning  children,”  for  it 
is  only  the  fortunate  ones  who  begin 
their  earthly  career  before  midnight 
who  have  the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing 
ear,  for  the  sights  and  sounds  fantasti- 
cal which  exist  even  when  neither  seen 
nor  heard.  And  the  scenery  lends  it- 
self to  phantasy — quiet  hills,  lonely 
ways,  deserted  houses  with  their  own 
pathos,  old  footpaths  across  the  up- 
land:— 

Seest  thou  the  little  path 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae? 

It  is  the  road  to  bonnie  elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I this  night  maun  gae. 

Phantasy  is  all  around  us;  the  names 
are  full  of  phantasy.  There,  in  the 
sheltered  hollow,  is  the  “Pwca  farm,” 
the  farm  of  the  elves;  “Hobie  Lane,” 
the  lane  of  the  hobgoblin,  leads  to  it; 
and  the  will-o’-the-wisp  is  the  “hobie 
lantern”  still.  Exceedingly  mysterious, 
too,  is  the  sound,  as  of  wind,  which  is 
heard  among  the  mountains  when  the 
air  is  still  and  calm,  and  which  surely 
foretells  a storm.  It  is  known  as  the 
“Hiren,”  a word  of  which  I can  give 
no  explanation,  unless  it  is  the  name  of 
some  spirit  of  the  hills. 

Sounds  play  as  large  a part  in  the 
legends  of  this  country-side  as  do  ap- 
pearances. There  is  a tumulus  below 
the  mountain,  of  unknown  age  and  re- 
vealing tokens  of  having  been  used  as 
a burying-place  at  many  different 
times,  known  as  “Twm-y-beddau,”  the 
hill  of  graves.  Charcoal  and  ashes, 
bones  inclosed  in  rough  stone  cham- 
bers, a celt,  some  flint  flakes,  pieces  of 
iron,  a small  coin  of  the  Lower  Roman 
Empire,  have  come  to  light  here;  and 
here,  so  the  country  people  will  tell 
you,  the  rushing  of  horses  may  be 
heard  at  mirk  midnight,  “hoofs  thick 


beating”  on  the  hollow  hill,  sounds  of  a 
long-lost  battle  echoing  on  through  the 
years  in  fields  where  once  it  was 
fought. 

There  are  two  sets  of  superstitions 
here,  if  I may  so  speak:  those  of  the 
hill  country— i.e.,  the  little  fringe  of 
fields  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  wild 
hills— and  these  are  the  most  pictur- 
esque; and  those  of  the  low  country 
around  the  hills.  But  one  superstition, 
peculiar  to  the  month  of  May,  is  com- 
mon to  both  districts.  Over  many  a 
cottage  door  you  see  a neatly  cut  cross, 
St.  Andrew’s  or  Latin,  of  birch  wood, 
or  in  some  cases  a bunch  of  birch 
twigs  only.  If  you  ask  the  meaning 
thereof,  you  will  be  told  that  they  are 
put  up  upon  May  Eve  “to  keep  off  the 
witches;”  also  that  they  may  be  taken 
down  at  any  time  during  the  month, 
although  they  generally  remain  up  un- 
til the  following  spring.  “I  might  pull 
them  down  now  if  I’d  a mind,”  said  one 
old  dame  to  me  on  May  15,  with  a glad 
confidence  in  their  efficacy  being  estab- 
lished, in  the  potent  charm  having  done 
its  work.  But  if  I proceed  to  ask  what 
witches  may  be,  and  why  the  house 
needs  protection  against  them,  I shall 
hear  no  more;  neither,  when  sheep  die 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  men  say 
gravely,  “ ’Tis  the  planets,  I suppose,” 
can  I ever  learn  what  this  planet  stroke 
may  mean. 

I am  often  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  the  superstitions  of  this  west- 
ern border  and  the  northern  one.  As 
an  illustration,  one  out  of  many  which 
might  be  given,  let  me  return  to  one  of 
old  Thomas’s  reminiscences.  There 
was  a farmer,  when  he  was  a lad,  who 
used  to  go  out  coursing,  a diversion 
which  was  more  common  then  than 
now.  One  of  the  boys  who  worked  on 
the  farm  could  always  start  a hare  for 
him  when  no  one  else  could.  Other 
boys  might  beat  the  bushes  in  vain,  but 
Will  could  always  find  for  them.  “But 
the  curious  thing  was  that  they  never 
killed  the  hare  as  that  boy  started. 
Once  a greyhound  ran  a hare  very  near, 
and  I suppose  the  boy  called  out,  ‘Run, 
granny,  or  the  dog’ll  have  you!’  and 
she  wasn’t  caught  that  time  neither. 
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They  did  say  his  granny  was  a witch 
and  the  boy  did  know  where  she  was 
hid  in  the  bush.”  Now  the  counterpart 
of  this  story  appears  in  the  notes  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd’s  Poems.  A boy 
there  offers  to  start  a hare  if  the 
sportsmen  will  give  him  a guinea 
and  the  black  greyhound  to  hold. 
The  guinea  was  paid  and  a hare 
started,  but  the  hounds  were  baffled 
and  gave  up  the  chase,  when  one  of 
the  party  suddenly  cut  the  leash  which 
held  the  black  greyhound.  At  this  mis- 
chance the  boy  lost  all  caution  and  all 
recollection,  and  cried  out,  “Huy, 
mither,  rin!  hay,  rin,  ye  auld  witch,  if 
ever  ye  ran  i’  your  life!  rin,  mither, 
rin!” 

The  witch  stories  are  mostly  told  in 
the  low  country,  while  on  the  hillside 
fancy  takes  a bolder  flight,  and  we 
hear  of  phantom  fires,  great  black 
dogs,  mad  swine,  ghosts  “booming”  on 
the  mountain.  Some  bold  unbelievers 
do  exist  among  us  certainly.  There  is 
old  Charlotte,  whose  mother  was  said 
to  be  a witch,  and  she  has  a word  to 
say  about  the  appearances  at  the 
ruined  abbey  in  the  valley.  She  had 
seen  none  of  them,  and  wasn’t  afraid 
to  pass  it  at  any  time  of  day  or  night. 
She  knows  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
herself  there.  But  as  a rule  these 
superstitions  have  a real  hold  on  the 
people.  We  hear  of  them  from  strong, 
stalwart  men,  shrewd  enough  in  things 
of  this  world,  and  as  we  hear  we  seem 
to  be  in  a land  of  dreams,  of  visions, 
far  back  in  other  centuries.  What  can 
we  say,  what  think,  confronted  with 
this  perpetual  problem— common  sense 
and  almost  childish  hallucinations, 
combined  not  in  an  individual,  but  in  a 
whole  race?  Have  they  all  eaten  on 
the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason 
prisoner?  Is  it  a form  of  mental  dis- 
ease? Is  this  what  must  become  of 
our  dreams  and  of  our  visions?  “Ye 
inexplicable,  half-understood  appear- 
ances,” says  Charles  Lamb,  “why 
comes  in  reason  to  tear  away  the  pre- 
teraatural  mist,  bright  or  gloomy,  that 
enshrouded  you?”  and  we  are  half  un- 
willing to  endeavor  to  account  for  what 
so  links  us  to  the  minds  of  other  days; 
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half  unwilling  to  allow  that  they  are 
unreal,  phantastical. 

H.  C.  Trollope. 


From  The  Spectator. 

ARE  THE  AMERICANS  ANGLO-SAXONS? 

There  is  no  error  more  vulgar  than 
that  which  declares  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  no  right  to  the 
barbarous  but  useful  term,  “Anglo- 
Saxon.”  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  what  little  Englis'hry  they  once 
possessed  has  long  ago  been  bred  out 
of  them  by  foreign  intermixture,  and 
that  the  new  American  is  a compound 
of  a hundred  races  with  hardly  a dash 
of  the  true  English-speaking  strain.  A 
more  preposterous  notion  was  never 
put  forth  by  those  who  are  induced  by 
a muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  igno- 
rance to  retaliate  for  American  rude- 
ness and  boorishness  in  the  past  by 
British  rudeness  and  boorishness  in  the 
present.  Fortunately  these  extreme 
anti-Americans  are  few  and  sig- 
nificant of  little;  but  neverthe- 
less a considerable  section  of  “the 
better-vulgar”  are  apt  to  take  up 
and  believe  the  statement  that  the 
Americans  have  to  a large  extent 
ceased  to  possess  the  right  to  call  them- 
selves the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  examine  the  facts.  To  begin 
with,  we  must  say  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  matter  with 
ethnographical  precision.  All  that  we 
want  to  assert,  and  that  we  can  assert 
with  perfect  equanimity,  is  that  the 
American  people  are  as  Anglo-Saxon 
as  the  British  people.  That  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  smash  the 
argument  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  no  concern  with  America 
owing  to  recent  changes  in  its  popula- 
tion. The  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  British 
Isles,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  the  En- 
glish-speakers  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
made  up  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Welsh.  Three  of  these  divisions  are, 
of  course,  not  Anglo-Saxons;  'but  if 
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they  are  rightly  to  be  counted  as 
Anglo-Saxons  here,  they  must  be 
rightly  counted  Anglo-Saxons  in 
America.  No  doubt  enormous  numbers 
of  true  foreigners  have  come  into  the 
United  States,  but  so  they  have  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  considering 
how  small  was  our  population  when 
the  first  Flemings  landed,  and  after- 
wards when  the  French  and  German 
Protestant  refugees  arrived,  we  cannot 
claim  any  very  great  immunity  from 
foreign  intermixture.  At  any  rate,  in 
America  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  natural  English- 
speakers — i.e.,  of  men  who  belong  to 
the  races  to  whom  English  has  become 
the  natural  tongue.  We  should  greatly 
doubt  if  more  than  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  the  population  was  of  foreign  or  of 
unmixed  foreign  origin — using  that 
term,  of  course,  to  mean  people  who 
did  not  naturally  speak  English. 

But  though  a study  of  the  census  re- 
turns shows  clearly  and  decidedly 
enough  that  the  Americans  are  not  for- 
eigners, there  is  a far  more  satisfactory 
Way  of  proving  that  fact.  The  ethos, 
morale  and  natural  characteristics  of 
the  Republic  are  distinctly  Anglo- 
Saxon— quite  as  distinctly  as  are  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  best  way 
of  determining  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  a nation  are  to  observe 
(1)  the  men  who  rule  it,  lead  it  and 
represent  it,  (2)  its  religious  proclivi- 
ties, (3)  the  system  of  law  under  which 
it  lives,  (4)  its  literature.  Now,  we 
claim  that  in  all  these  respects 
America  is  overwhelmingly  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Take  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  ruled  America  in  the  past 
and  who  rule  her  now.  Every  one  of 
them  has  the  true  English  ring.  Are 
not  Washington,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  En- 
glish names?  Take  the  names  of  the 
presidents  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic — Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson. 
They  are  quite  as  English  as  those  of 
our  own  premiers.  In  the  whole  list 
the  only  name  which  is  not  English,  or 
Scotch,  or  Irish  is  Van  Buren,  a 
Knickerbocker  from  New  York.  But  no 
one  seriously  puts  Van  Buren  among 


the  great  men  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
ancient  history?  Not  a bit  of  it.  Look 
at  the  men  who  rule  America  to-day. 
The  President  is  Mr.  McKinley,  the 
Vice-President  is  Mr.  Hobart.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  Mr.  Sherman, 
and  is  Mr.  Day.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  Mr.  Gage.  The  Secretaries 
-of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  Mr.  Alger 
and  Mr.  Long.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  Mr.  Cornelius  Bliss.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  on;  not  a single 
member  of  the  Cabinet  has  a foreign 
name.  If  we  consider  the  question  of 
religion,  we  shall  at  once  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  religious  complexion  of 
America  is  distinctly  and  intensely 
Anglo-Saxon — too  Anglo-Saxon,  assert 
many  of  the  religious  critics.  Look 
next  at  American  law.  Throughout  the 
Union  the  common  law  of  England  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  only  one  State, 
Louisiana,  its  principles  do  not  hold; 
and  as  our  legal  readers  will  remem- 
ber, that  great  jurist,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  laid  it  down  that  the  common 
law  of  England  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States.  The  courts  of 
Michigan  are  more  Anglo-Saxon  than 
those  of  Edinburgh.  Lastly,  the  litera- 
ture of  America  is  distinctly  Anglo- 
Saxon.  What  could  be  more  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  more  “right  English”  than 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Lowell? 
The  statement  is  as  true  of  the  living 
as  of  the  dead.  Howells,  for  example, 
in  spite  of  his  literary  system,  is  in- 
tensely Anglo-Saxon  in  feeling.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessary  to  labor  the 
point.  As  Carlyle  said,  we  are  all  sub- 
jects of  King  Shakespeare.  As  long 
as  the  Americans  acknowledge  that 
allegiance,  and  in  truth  none  could  be 
more  loyal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  Englishry.  It  takes  an  Anglo- 
Saxon — i.  e.,  one  who  has  been  brought 
up  to  speak  English  from  a child  and 
whose  father  and  mother  thought  in 
English— to  appreciate  Shakespeare 
properly.  The  Germans  may  write  far 
more  learned  treatises  on  Shake- 
speare’s use  of  the  infinitive  than  we  do 
or  can,  and  may  seize  a dozen  new 
points  in  Hamlet’s  soul,  but  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  poet  las  does  the  true 
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Anglo-Saxon.  Only  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  can  read  “Henry  IV.”  and 
“Henry  V.”  and  feel  the  blood  tingling 
in  his  veins  or  his  sides  shaking  with 
laughter.  That  is  our  history,  our 
poetry,  our  life,  and  no  other  race  can 
understand  it  and  love  it  as  we  do.  At 
this  very  moment  it  is  an  American 
editor  and  American  publishers,  Mr. 
Furness  and  Messrs.  Lippincott  (good 
Anglo-Saxon  names  both),  who  are 
publishing  the  most  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ever  given 
to  the  world. 

A word  remains  to  be  said  on  another 
point.  We  are  all  very  anxious  just 
now,  and  rightly  anxious,  to  declare 
that  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies 
are,  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire, 
full  partakers  with  us  in  our  great 
heritage.  But  if  we  consider  all  the 
white,  self-governing  peoples  of  the 
British  Empire  as  one,  our  population 
becomes  perhaps  less  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  that  of  America.  If  we 
throw  in  the  French  Canadians  and 
the  Cape  Dutch,  as  well  as  all  the  Ger- 
mans that  have  settled  in  our  Colonies, 
the  population  of  the  Empire  will  show 
a very  strong  foreign  element.  We  do 
not  deplore  the  fact,  but  rather  rejoice 
in  it,  for  as  long  as  our  governing 
force,  our  religious  impulse,  our  law 
and  our  literature  remain  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  mixture  does  good,  not  harm.  Still, 
the  fact  is  worth  noting.  Those  who 
try  to  draw  an  ethnological  indictment 
against  the  United  States  will  find  that 
it  will  come  home  to  roost  when  they 
consider  the  Anglo-Saxondom  of  the 
British  Empire. 


From  The  Saturday  .Review. 

THE  THREATENED  REVOLUTION  IN 
SPAIN. 

Anyone  who  was  acquainted  with 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  character  might 
have  foreseen  the  turn  events  have 
taken.  Procrastination  is  a vice  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  indolence  from 
which  it  springs  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  character.  America,  it  was 


generally  argued  a few  weeks  ago,  was 
absolutely  unprepared  for  a war, 
whereas  Spain  had  been  waging  war  in 
Cuba  for  a long  time  past,  had  a large 
seasoned  army  there,  and  moreover 
maintained  a fair  navy,  which  not  a few 
preferred  to  that  of  her  antagonist. 
This,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  was 
to  take  no  account  of  the  fatal  indolence 
and  corruption  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
guns,  the  batteries,  and  every  other 
preparation  for  war,  would,  we  pre- 
dicted, be  found  wanting  when  the  hour 
of  trial  came.  Nay,  more;  the  Spanish 
gunners  would  be  found  untrained  to 
handle  their  guns,  as  their  naval  officers 
are  unequal  to  handling  their  ships. 

The  slight  artillery  duel  oft  Matanzas, 
to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  was  just 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  Spanish  gun- 
ners’ lamentable  incompetence.  The  en- 
gagement at  Cavite,  where  Commo- 
dore Dewey’s  cruisers  destroyed  in  four 
hours  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philip- 
pines under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  comes 
to  enforce  our  argument.  The  mines 
and  torpedoes  which  ought  to  have  been 
and  were  declared  to  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  advent  of  an  enemy 
did  not  exist.  As  early  as  March  14th 
this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Spanish  naval  commander  in  the  Philip- 
pines. His  letter  of  that  date,  read  by 
a Carlist  deputy  in  the  Cortes  on  May 
4th,  is  sufficiently  explicit.  “There  are  no 
preparations  for  laying  down  torpedoes 
and  the  gun-cotton  is  spoiled.  There- 
fore Manila  will  perish  without  being 
able  to  strike  a blow  in  defence.”  And 
again  in  the  same  letter  he  remarks 
with  fatal  prescience,  “Manila  is  unde- 
fended, and  in  case  of  war  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.” 

In  the  face  of  this,  Senor  Sagasta  on 
the  same  day,  May  4th,  tells  the  Central 
News  correspondent  that  nothing  is 
wrong  with  the  defences  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Manila,  he  says,  is  well  de- 
fended by  batteries  armed  with  modern 
guns,  and  there  are  plenty  of  skilled 
gunners.  Alas!  if  eloquent  and  confi- 
dent words  were  eight-inch  guns,  Sefior 
Sagasta  might  hope  to  be  believed;  but 
guns  are  only  to  be  purchased  for 
money,  and  skilled  gunners  are  the  out- 
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come  of  careful  practice,  and  we  are 
more  than  doubtful  if  these  conditions 
of  purchase  and  practice  have  been  ful- 
filled in  Cuba,  or  even  in  Spain,  much  less 
in  distant  Manila.  The  Spanish  politi- 
cian’s habit  of  supplying  the  cheap  sub- 
stitute of  confident  assurances  and 
patriotic  sentiments,  in  place  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  buying  guns,  training 
gunners,  and  in  short  making  actual 
preparations  for  defence,  has  led  to  the 
collapse  in  the  Philippines,  and  will  lead 
to  the  inevitable  collapse  in  Cuba. 

It  has  furthermore  led  to  an  outburst 
of  natural  indignation  at  Madrid  and 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  which  will 
most  probably  overturn  the  present 
ministry,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  en- 
danger the  dynasty,  a result  which  is  a 
much  more  serious  matter. 

It  was  an  easy  task  for  Senor  Sal- 
meron,  the  eloquent  Republican  sen- 
ator, to  insist  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  for  the  want  of  fore- 
sight and  preparation  which  led  to  the 
disaster  at  Manila.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  same  want  of  foresight 
and  preparation  have  marked  and  mark 
the  rule  of  the  present  government  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  More  than  this. 
The  same  absence  of  forethought  and 
want  of  a proper  sense  of  responsibility 
characterized  the  sway  of  the  preceding 
Conservative  government,  and  Span- 
iards who  look  at  the  facts  from  a 
national  rather  than  a party  standpoint 
will  realize  that  there  is  not  a jot  of 
difference  between  the  culpability  of  the 
Conservative  government  and  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  Liberal. 

What  direction,  then,  will  be  taken  by 
the  popular  indignation,  which  is  not 
only  deep  but  reasonable,  when  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  to  account  those  whose 
supine  and  corrupt  administration  has 
made  disaster  inevitable?  The  danger 
is  that  popular  indignation  will  fail  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  admirable  queen 
regent,  that  it  is  not  the  young  king, 
who  are  in  any  way  accountable. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  espe- 
cially of  bread,  on  the  poorest  classes  of 


the  population.  Heavy  taxation,  for 
which  the  mismanagement  of  the 
finances  in  general,  and  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  Cuba  in  particular,  is  responsi- 
ble, has  for  years  weighed  hard  on  the 
people  of  Spain,  and  the  great  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn  and  flour  has  already 
eventuated  in  bread  riots,  which  are 
both  serious  and  widespread.  The  pov- 
erty in  which  a large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation habitually  live  is  such  that  the 
present  high  price  of  bread  means 
hunger  if  not  downright  starvation  over 
a wide  area. 

In  the  towns  of  Catalonia,  where  So- 
cialism is  strongest,  and  in  other  cities 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces, 
there  are  ominous  signs  of  widespread 
economic  discontent.  Work  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  is  at  a standstill 
owing  to  the  price  of  coal,  while  corn  is 
being  exported  to  France  to  meet  the 
demand  there. 

The  question  is,  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  widespread  political  and 
economic  discontent?  Its  immediate 
effect  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  force  the  gov- 
ernment, sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would,  to  appeal  to  the  European  Pow- 
ers to  obtain  for  Spain  the  best  terms  of 
peace  they  can  from  the  United  States. 
Possibly  one  more  effort  may  be  made 
by  the  combined  Spanish  fleet,  when  the 
ships  from  Cape  Verde  have  been  rein- 
forced by  the  squadron  at  Cadiz.  In 
this  case  the  national  pride  might  be 
soothed  by  a more  equal  contest  than 
was  possible  at  Cavite,  where  the  small 
and  antiquated  wooden  cruisers  of 
Spain  had  to  meet  the  big  armor-pro- 
tected cruisers  of  America,  with  a result 
which— in  spite  of  stubborn  Spanish 
bravery— was,  of  course,  inevitable. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  give  some  chance 
to  the  dynasty,  if  not  to  the  present 
government. 

The  present  government,  indeed,  will 
probably  in  any  case  have  to  give  way 
to  a government  formed  under  military 
dictation,  though  as  yet  the  enthusiasm 
for  General  Weyler  shows  no  sign  of 
developing  into  a pronunciamento. 
But,  when  the  close  of  the  war  gives 
free  scope  to  the  national  Indignation  at 
the  feebleness  of  the  national  defence 
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and  the  consequent  loss  of  Cuba  (and 
possibly  of  the  Philippines),  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  dynasty? 

The  dynasty  is  in  no  danger,  we  think, 
from  the  Republicans,  who  are  disor- 
ganized, discredited  and  without  a 
leader.  The  real  danger  is  from  the  old 
CarTist  party,  who  are  still  strong,  not 
only  in  the  Basque  provinces,  but  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Spain.  Don  Car- 
los himself  is  a formidable  factor  in  the 
situation.  His  fine  physical  presence, 
the  appeal  which  his  legitimist  descent 
makes  to  the  old  Carlist  sentiment  and 
to  the  clerical  influence  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  count  for  much.  His  per- 
sonal character  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  The  disgraceful  story  of 
General  Boet  and  of  the  breaking  up 
and  selling  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  old 
history,  and  his  adherents  blandly  for- 
get that  his  military  prowess  in  the  Car- 
list  war  was,  by  all  accounts  at  the 
time,  mainly  shown  by  loafing  in  the 
camp  and  love-making  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  officers,  while  their  fathers 
were  at  the  front  fighting  for  this 
worthy  representative  of  hereditary 
right. 

Still  Don  Carlos  undoubtedly  assumes 
to  the  Spaniard  a striking  and  pictu- 
resque aspect,  and  if  the  wealth  that 
was  left  him  by  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  is  still  intact  (a  rather  improbable 
conjecture),  he  would  have  a weapon  to 
his  hand  always  sufficiently  useful  in 
the  politics  of  the  Peninsula. 

Don  Carlos  has  been  appealing  skil- 
fully enough  to  the  national  pride  ever 
since  war  became  imminent;  and  the  ac- 
tive policy  which  he  advocates  of  at- 
tacking and  invading  America  does  not 
seem  so  foolish  and  impracticable  to  the 
Spaniard,  who  has  no  clear  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  does  to  us  in  England.  When  we 
remember  that  General  Weyler  himself 
advocates  a similar  policy,  and  pro- 
fesses himself  eager  to  carry  it  out,  the 
ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  may 
be  understood. 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
display  of  a little  more  fighting  ability 
by  Spain  in  the  immediate  future  may 
pave  the  way  for  European  interven- 
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tion,  an  intervention  which  should  in- 
sist on  the  cession  of  Cuba  without  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
Philippines. 

America  entered  on  the  war  with  the 
distinct  statement  that  It  was  not  to  be 
waged  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, but  simply  to  procure  the  re- 
tirement of  Spain  from  Cuba.  If  there 
were  in  the  United  States  a kindly  and 
upright  Anglo-Saxon  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  behind  the  noisy  and  ill- 
mannered  method  of  intervention  actu- 
ally adopted  (though  we  are  inclined  to 
throw  doubt  on  this  altruistic  feeling), 
we  might  hope  that,  when  America  has 
freed  the  Cubans  from  Spanish  control, 
she  will  be  satisfied  with  this  achieve- 
ment, and  will  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  island.  This  inde- 
pendence the  insurgents  by  their 
courage  and  their  sufferings  have  fully 
earned,  and  this  independence  the  high 
and  statesmanlike  qualifications  of  their 
leaders  will  enable  them  to  use  wisely 
and  well.  It  would  be  worthy,  too,  of  a 
Republic  that  professes  a mission  of 
liberty  and  progress,  if  it  restored  to 
Spain,  without  waiting  for  European 
representations,  the  property  of  Spain 
in  the  Philippines,  which  America  has 
of  course  no  reason  to  covet,  and  could 
not  with  justice  retain. 


From  The  London  Times. 

LIVING  AND  DYING  NATIONS. 

You  may  roughly  divide  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  the  living  and  the 
dying.  On  one  side  you  have  great 
countries  of  enormous  power  growing 
in  power  every  year,  growing  in 
wealth,  growing  in  dominion,  growing 
in  the  perfection  of  their  organization. 
Railways  have  given  to  them  the 
power  to  concentrate  upon  any  one 
point  the  whole  military  force  of  their 
population  and  to  assemble  armies  of  a 
magnitude  and  power  never  dreamt  of 
in  the  generations  that  have  gone  by. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  an  Address  before 
the  Primrose  League,  May  4. 
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Science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  armies  weapons  ever  growing  in 
their  efficacy  of  destruction,  and,  there- 
fore, adding  to  the  power— fearfully  to 
the  power— of  those  who  have  the  op- 
portunity of  using  them.  By  the  side 
of  these  splendid  organizations,  of 
which  nothing  seems  to  diminish  the 
forces  and  which  present  rival  claims 
which  the  future  may  only  he  able  by  a 
bloody  arbitrament  to  adjust— by  the 
side  of  these  there  are  a number  of 
communities  which  I can  only  describe 
as  dying,  though  the  epithet  applies  to 
them  of  course  in  very  different  de- 
grees and  with  a very  different  amount 
of  certain  application.  They  are 
mainly  communities  that  are  not  Chris- 
tian, but  I regret  to  say  that  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  case;  and  in  these  states 
disorganization  and  decay  are  advanc- 
ing almost  as  fast  as  concentration  and 
increasing  power  are  advancing  in  the 
living  nations  that  stand  beside  them. 
Decade  after  decade  they  are  weaker, 
poorer,  and  less  provided  with  leading 
men  or  institutions  in  which  they  can 
trust,  apparently  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  their  fate  and  yet  cling- 
ing with  strange  tenacity  to  the 
life  which  they  have  got.  In  them 
misgovernment  is  not  only  not  cured 
but  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  society,  the  official  society, 
the  administration,  is  a mass  of 
corruption,  so  that  there  is  no  firm 
ground  on  which  any  hope  of  reform  or 
restoration  could  be  based,  and  in 
their  various  degrees  they  are  present- 
ing a terrible  picture  to  the  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  world— a pic- 
ture which,  unfortunately,  the  increase 
in  the  means  of  our  information  and 
communication  draws  with  darker  and 
more  conspicuous  lineaments  in  the 
face  of  all  nations,  appealing  to  their 
feelings  as  well  as  to  their  in- 
terests, calling  upon  them  to  bring 
forward  a remedy.  How  long  this 
state  of  things  is  likely  to  go  on,  of 
course,  I do  not  attempt  to  prophesy. 
All  I can  indicate  is  that  that  process 
is  proceeding,  that  the  weak  states  are 
becoming  weaker  and  the  strong  states 
are  becoming  stronger.  It  needs  no 
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specialty  of  prophecy  to  point  out  to 
you  what  the  inevitable  result  of  that 
combined  process  must  be.  For  one 
reason  or  for  another— from  the  neces- 
sities of  politics  or  under  the  pretence 
of  philanthropy— the  living  nations  will 
gradually  encroach  on  the  territory  of 
the  dying,  and  the  seeds  and  causes  of 
conflict  amongst  civilized  nations  will 
speedily  appear.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  one  nation  of  the 
living  nations  will  be  allowed  to  have 
the  profitable  monopoly  of  curing  or 
cutting  up  these  unfortunate  patients 
[laughter],  and  the  controversy  is  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
so,  and  in  what  measure  he  shall  do  it. 
These  things  may  introduce  causes  of 
fatal  difference  between  the  great  na- 
tions whose  mighty  armies  stand  oppo- 
site, threatening  each  other.  These  are 
the  dangers,  I think,  which  threaten  us 
in  the  period  that  is  coming  on.  It  is  a 
period  which  will  tax  our  resolution, 
our  tenacity  and  imperial  instincts  to 
the  utmost.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  not 
allow  England  to  be  at  a disadvantage 
in  any  re-arrangement  that  may  take 
place.  [Cheers.]  On  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  not  be  jealous  if  desolation 
and  sterility  are  removed  by  the  ag- 
grandizement of  a rival  in  regions  to 
which  our  armies  cannot  extend.  But 
be  that  how  it  may,  it  is  only  another 
ground  for  me  to  implore  you  not  to 
imagine  that  because  we  have  settled 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  because  our  own 
internal  politics  seem  calm,  because  we 
seem  capable  of  dealing  with  any  prob- 
lem that  may  arise— not  to  imagine 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  spirit 
of  the  lesson  preached  by  the  Primrose 
League  is  less  necessary  to  the  health 
and  security  of  this  country.  Do  not 
abate  your  efforts  because  you  think 
your  task  is  done.  Your  task  is  evei 
living,  and  it  never  was  more  impor- 
tant than  now,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
threatening  circumstances  of  the  world 
outside  to  which  I have  alluded.  It 
will  then  be  for  the  advantage  of  En- 
gland, and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
world,  that  England  should  be  ani- 
mated by  a spirit  of  courage,  of  resolu- 
tion and  of  justice,  and  if  she  is  aui- 
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mated  she  will  owe  it  much  to  follow- 
ing the  counsels  and  giving  strength 
to  the  organization  which  has  been 
presented  to  her  by  the  Primrose 
League. 


From  The  Academy. 

THE  COUNTKY  OF  ‘‘KIDNAPPED.” 

Stevenson  was  not  an  antiquary,  and 
still  less  was  he  the  painstaking,  mi- 
nute geographer.  He  did  not,  after  the 
agreeable  fashion  of  certain  novelists 
(so  we  are  informed  by  the  press)  visit 
the  scenes  of  his  romances  with  the  set 
purpose  of  collecting  information  on 
the  spot.  Now  and  then  he  made  use 
of  a tract  of  country  which  he  knew 
like  a book,  as  in  the  first  half  of 
“Catriona”  and  parts  of  “St.  Ives.” 
But,  speaking  generally,  he  romanced 
with  his  landscapes.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  where  exactly  lay  Hermiston 
and  the  Cauldstaneslap;  and  the  home 
of  the  Master  of  Ballantrae— Durris- 
deer,  as  he  calls  it — can  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  parish  of  that  name  at 
the  head  of  Nithsdale,  but  has  the 
whole  southwest  corner  of  Scotland 
for  its  possible  neighborhood.  His 
landscape  is  always  subtly  correct  in 
atmosphere,  for  to  one  who  knows  the 
places,  “St.  Ives”  smells  strongly  of 
the  Lothians  and  the  “Master”  of 
Galloway;  but  it  is  the  exactness  of  a 
countryside,  and  not  of  a village. 

In  his  Highland  chapters,  where  his. 
knowledge  was  so  much  less  extensive, 
one  would  expect  to  find  more  license 
in  romance.  And  in  a sense  this  is 
true.  The  body  of  horse  soldiers  who 
so  nearly  headed  off  David  and  Alan 
in  crossing  the  moor  of  Rannoch  are 
something  of  a freak;  how  cavalry 
Would  cross  the  moor  at  all  with  any 
speed  must  seem  doubtful  to  one  who 
knows  the  peaty  wilderness.  Then  I 
have  never  been  quite  able  to  believe 
in  David’s  ride,  in  “Catriona,”  from 
Alloa  to  Inverary  in  the  short  time 
granted  him.  Stevenson  knew  the 
Western  Isles  well  from  expeditions 
there  with  his  father  on  lighthouse 
business,  but  in  the  preface  “Kid- 
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napped  he  confesses  to  an  inaccuracy. 
But  in  most  other  points,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  itinerary  is  marvellous. 
David  Balfour’s  course  through  Mull, 
across  the  Sound  into  Morven,  and  then 
down  Glen  Tarbert  to  the  Linnhe  shore 
is  a perfectly  possible  road.  Thence  he 
was  set  across  the  loch  and  landed  on 
the  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Leven,  which  forms  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Appin.  Here  began  his 
troubles,  for  above  him  on  the  hillside 
was  the  wood  of  Lettermore  where 
Alan  was  lying,  and  beside  him  ran 
the  road  where  the  Red  Fox  was  to  be 
shot.  Now  it  is  just  in  the  Appin 
chapter  that  the  details  are  most  cor- 
rect; the  landscape  is  irreproachable, 
and  tradition  is  ready  to  confirm  the 
author’s  apparently  random  guesses. 

Appin  is  a triangle  of  hilly  land,  one 
side  guarded  by  precipitous  mountains 
and  the  others  by  the  sea.  The  hills 
towards  the  south  break  down  in 
green,  woody  slopes  to  the  shore,  but 
on  the  northern  side,  around  Balla- 
chulish  and  Lettermore,  they  rise  in 
abrupt,  rocky  brows,  many  of  them 
above  three  thousand  feet,  till  they 
meet  the  wilder  peaks  of  Glencoe.  It 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Stewarts,  an 
excellent  folk  in  their  way,  but  a folk 
with  an  untoward  partiality  for  the 
losing  side  in  any  contest.  Their  chief, 
Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  was  at  Culloden, 
and  afterwards  lay  hid  in  a cave  on 
this  very  hill  of  Lettermore  till  he 
could  escape  to  France.  Like  all  the 
great  northern  clans,  they  bitterly 
hated  the  prosperous  and  Whiggisb 
Campbells,  and  it  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters that  their  lands  were  granted  as 
a reward  to  their  enemies.  It  is  the 
fact  of  this  undying  hatred  which 
Stevenson  has  seized  upon  and  worked 
into  drama.  A poor  people,  hopeless 
alike  in  its  loyalty  and  its  hates,  striv- 
ing to  match  guile  with  guile— this  is 
the  motive  of  the  tale. 

The  story  of  the  Appin  murder  Ste- 
venson first  read  in  the  printed  account 
of  the  trial,  but  lie  seems  to  have 
visited  the  country  and  explored  it 
minutely.  Othewise  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  got  either  his  uncommon  t-opo- 
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graphical  accuracy  or  his  character  of 
Alan.  Alan  Breck,  or  Alan  the  Pock- 
marked, is  a shadowy  and  uninterest- 
ing figure  as  he  appears  in  the  record  . 
of  the  trial,  but  in  the  tradition  of  the 
place  he  is  a very  real  person  with 
more  than  a hint  of  the  Alan  of  the 
novel.  An  old  man  whom  I questioned 
had  often  heard  the  story  from  his 
mother.  Alan,  he  told  me,  was  a 
“hero,”  using  the  word  in  the  queer 
sense  of  the  Scots  Highlands  to  mean 
a good-hearted,  swashbuckling  fellow. 
“He  was  a little,  wee  man,”  he  went 
on,  “but  very  square;  a great  fighter, 
too,  with  the  sword,  and  so  brave  that 
he  would  face  a lion.”  But  in  one 
point  tradition  is  at  variance  with  fic- 
tion. The  Alan  of  my  informant’s 
memory  was  an  unscrupulous  fellow, 
who  did  not  stick  at  dark  deeds,  and 
who,  to  crown  all,  was  a monstrous 
liar.  Stevenson  makes  Alan  swear  by 
the  Holy  Iron  that  he  never  fired  the 
shot;  and  David  Balfour  records  his 
belief  that  it  was  a Cameron  from 
Mamore  across  the  loch  who  did  it; 
but  my  informant  was  positive  on  the 
point.  The  shot  was  fired  by  Alan  and 
no  other;  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  concluded  with  a Highland  version 
of  Meg  Dods’s  “What  for  no?”  Still,  in 
the  main,  the  Alan  of  tradition  is  the 
Alan  of  “Kidnapped;”  and  in  many 
other  points  Stevenson  is  corroborated 
by  local  tales.  He  mentions,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Macrobs  and  Maccolls 
were  the  minor  clans  which  shared 
Appin  with  the  Stewarts.  It  is  true 
enough,  and  any  peculiarly  black  deed 
done  in  the  place  is  still  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  those  unfortunate  gentle- 
men. After  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Campbells  at  Inverlochy  by  Montrose 
and  the  Camerons,  a body  of  the 
Lome  men  fled  down  the  loch,  stole  a 
boat  in  Mamore  and  crossed  to  Appin. 
Wearied  with  travel  they  lay  down  to 
sleep  on  the  shore,  and  the  people  of 
the  place  came  down  and  annihilated 
them.  But  the  Stewarts  disclaimed 
any  share;  it  was,  of  course,  the  Ma- 
crobs and  Maccolls.  Again,  we  are 
told  that  when  David  and  Alan  came 
to  the  house  of  James  of  the  Glens,  at 


Duror,  they  found  his  people  engaged 
in  carrying  the  arms  from  the  thatch 
and  burying  them  in  the  moss.  The  in- 
cident was  probably  invented  by  the 
author  as  a likely  occurrence  at  the 
“House  of  Fear,”  for  it  is  a detail 
which  tradition  'has  left  unrecorded. 
But  the  farmer  at  Duror,  while  en- 
gaged, a year  ago,  in  ploughing  and 
reclaiming  part  of  the  moss,  found  a 
large  store  of  swords  and  pistols.  Such 
a fact  makes  one  agree  with  Aristotle: 
art  has  a deeper  truth  than  even  the 
variegated  history  of  tradition. 

The  scene  of  the  murder  is  a little  to 
the  west  of  Balia  chulis’h  Pier,  some 
two  hundred  yards  up  on  the  hillside. 
The  place  is  marked  by  a cairn,  and  is 
close  to  the  old  shore-road  which 
wound  through  the  wood  of  birches. 
Just  above  it  there  is  a considerable 
cliff  and  a mass  of  undergrowth  where 
the  man  who  did  the  deed  might  very 
well  lie  hid.  The  face  of  the  hill  is  of 
the  roughest,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  two  active  men,  well  versed 
in  hillcraft,  could  baffle  a detachment 
of  His  Majesty’s  troops.  A little  to  the 
east  in  the  same  wood  there  is  another 
spot  of  a more  painful  interest  for  the 
superstitious  folk  in  the  neighborhood. 
James  of  the  Glens  was  not  hanged  at 
Inverary,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
here,  close  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  and  not  six 
miles  from  his  own  house  of  Duror. 
There  are  plain  marks  of  a gibbet  on 
the  ground,  and  the  story  goes  that 
the  grass  has  never  grown  in  the 
tracks  since  that  day.  His  body  was 
left  there  in  chains  as  a warning  to 
malcontent  Stewarts;  and  when  it 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  soldiers 
came  from  Fort  William  and  fixed  the 
bones  together  with  wire.  So  there  it 
hung  for  weeks— a ghastly  spectacle- 
till  one  day  a crazy  beggar  came  past. 
He  heard  the  noise  of  the  thing  swing- 
ing in  the  wind,  and,  moved  by  some 
daftness  or  other,  caught  at  it,  pulled 
it  down,  and  flung  it  far  into  the  loch. 
So  this  was  the  end  of  the  Apphi 
tragedy,  save  in  so  far  as  It  lives  in 
tradition  and  a great  romance. 

John  Buchan. 
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The  Inquest , etc. 


THE  INQUEST. 

Not  labor  kills  us;  no,  nor  joy: 

The  incredulity  and  frown, 

The  interference  and  annoy, 

The  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 

The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill, 

The  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  street, 

The  common  curses  of  the  will — 

These  wrap  the  cerements  round  our 
feet. 

And  more  than  all,  the  look  askance 
Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge 
The  numbing  touch  of  circumstance, 

The  heavy  toll  of  heritage. 

It  is  not  Death,  but  Life,  that  slays: 
The  night  less  mountainously  lies 
Upon  our  lids,  than  foolish  day’s 
Importunate  futilities ! 

Saturday  Review. 

F.  B.  Money  Coutts. 


THE  WARRIOR'S  LAMENT. 

(“The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  expressing  in  warm  terms  his  re- 
gret that  his  private  duties  prevent  him  from 
discharging  his  naval  duties.”— Daily  Paper.) 

Oh,  a sailor’s  life  is  the  life  for  me, 
Lashed  by  the  bounding,  sounding  sea, 
With  the  blue  above  and  the  bilge  below, 
And  a general  sense  of  Yo-heave-ho! 

But  how  can  I ride  on  the  wrathful  deep, 
With  private  engagements  here  to  keep? 

I would  love  to  lather  the  open  main 
Under  the  yellow  and  red  of  Spain; 

To  wield  command — ‘and  a mild  Manila — 
Right  in  the  van  of  the  old  flotilla; 

But  something  tells  me  I’m  not  to  roam, 
For  piety  best  begins  at  home. 

I sniff  the  tootle  of  war’s  alarms, 

Where  the  young  Canaries  are  up  in 
arms; 

And  I feel  the  edge  of  my  keen  Toledo, 
Sharp  as  the  snout  of  a trim  torpedo; 

But  princes  are  shackled  by  rights  divine, 
And  one  of  them  is — to  draw  the  line. 

Think  what  a Monte-Carloist  feels 
When  Aragon  calls  and  the  two  Castiles! 


For  the  ban  is  out  and  the  arridre-ban, 
And  Spain  must  fight  to  her  last  true 
man; 

But  practical  duties  have  to  be  done, 

So  Spain  must  fight  to  her  last-but-one. 

My  heart  is  away  with  my  own  brave 
tars, 

Possibly  handling  ropes  and  spars; 

And  it  would,  if  it  could,  be  beating 
warm 

Beneath  its  nautical  uniform; 

But  personal  claims  are  apt  to  clog 
The  passionate  pulse  of  this  old  sea-dog. 

Here  am  I fettered,  foot  and  hand, 

To  the  numerous  needs  of  my  native 
land; 

For  under  my  rigid,  sovereign  rod 
I rule  an  army  of  six-score  odd; 

And  I flatter  myself  it  would  be  the 
deuce 

If  I were  away  and  the  lot  broke  loose. 

Here  from  my  singular  sea-girt  rock, 

In  a manner  of  speaking,  I feed  my 
flock; 

I guard  their  ways  from  the  enemy’s 
wiles 

Over  a surface  of  eight  square  miles! 
What,  if  I went,  would  be  their  fate, 
Fleeced  by  the  stranger  within  my  gate? 

Hungry  he  comes  from  east  and  west, 
Welcomed  at  large  (as  a paying  guest), 
Though  his  soul  is  full  of  the  fell  intent 
Of  breaking  the  source  of  my  hard-earned 
rent, 

Where  the  flower  of  Monaco  grind  my 
mill, 

Toiling  and  spinning  the  fretful  pill. 

So  it’s  oh!  (once  more)  for  the  spanking 
main 

Under  the  yellow  and  red  of  Spain! 

My  heart  goes  out  to  her  flag  afar, 

But  I keep  my  head  for  the  rouge-et- 
noir; 

For  duty  first  is  the  rule  and  plan 
Of  a prince  who  is  also  a family  man. 

Below  my  prison  that  fronts  the  bay 
I notice  the  glad  sea-gulls  at  play! 

One  passes  westward!  Upon  my  word, 

I would  I might  follow  that  beaming 
bird ! 

This  self-denial’s  a sickly  bore; 

Still,  duty  first,  ns  I said  before. 

Punch . 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

HAVANA  AND  THE  HAVANESE.1 

Notwithstanding  the  mosquito  nuis- 
ance and  bad  drainage,  the  traveller’s 
first  impression  of  Havana  is  distinctly 
agreeable,  and  the  pleasing  illusion  is 
never  completely  destroyed.  The  harbor 
is  wonderfully  picturesque.  Opposite 
the  entrance  stands  the  Moro  Castle,  al- 
most a facsimile  of  that  curious  little 
castellated  Moorish  fortress  which  faces 

1 According  to  the  best  authorities,  Diego 
Valasquez,  the  conqueror  of  Cuba,  founded  the 
famous  city  of  San  Christobal  de  la  Habana,  in 
1508,  and  being  immensely  impressed  by  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  harbor,  and  its  generally  favor- 
able position  for  trade  purposes,  he  called  it  la 
Have  del  Nuevo  Mondo,  the  key  to  the  New 
World.  So  far  he  was  right,  and  until  quite  re- 
cently Havana  stood  forth  among  the  richest 
cities  in  Southern  America.  The  early  history  of 
Cuba,  like  that  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands, 
consists  of  a series  of  attacks  by  Spanish,  En- 
glish, French  and  Dutch  buccaneers  and  priva- 
teers. In  1528,  these  adventurers  burnt  the  new 
city  to  the  ground,  but,  Phoenix-like,  it  sooD^rose 
above  its  ashes,  and  was  eventually  protected  by 
a chain  of  fortifications  of  sufficient  importance 
to  resist  a siege  by  the  Dutch  in  1628.  From  1762 
until  February,  1763,  the  English,  under  Sir 
George  Pickock,  held  the  place.  It  was  finally 
restored  to  the  Spaniards;  and  the  evacuation, 
on  July  10th  of  the  same  year,  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicing,  Britain  being,  at  that  date, 
distinctly  unpopular  in  Cuba.  In  1768,  France 
having  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  Don  Antonia 
Alloa  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  to  take  possession 
in  the  name  of  Their  Catholic  Majesties.  He 
was  so  ill  received  as  to  be  obliged  to  return 
forthwith  to  Havana,  where  Marshal  O’Reilly,  an 
Irish  exile,  organized  an  expedition  to  Louisiana, 
and  seized  the  capitol,  which  was  not  held  for 
very  long.  In  1802,  Havana  was  partly  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  some  ten  thousand  persons  were 
left  homeless.  Under  the  governorship  of  the 
celebrated  Tacon,  Havana  soon  resumed  its  fore- 
most position,  and  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
stone  and  masonry,  whereas,  hitherto,  most  of 
the  houses  had  been  of  wood,  thatched  with 
straw.  If  you  ask,  “Who  built  that  fine  edifice?’’ 
the  answer  is  invariably,  “Tacon.’’  “Yon  the- 
atre?” “Tacon.”  It  is  literally  a case  of  Tacon 
qui,  Tacon , su  e Tacon  giii.  He  is  the  benevolent 
Figaro  of  the  place.  The  wonders  which  he  per- 
formed in  a short  time  prove  clearly  that  when 
the  island  is  energetically  governed,  it  flourishes 
marvellously.  The  present  century  has  been  one 
of  intermittent  revolt,  culminating  in  disaster, 
and  in  the  singularly  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  which  at  present  occupies  the  attention 
of  Europe  and  America. 


the  beautiful  monastery  and  Church  of 
Belem,  at  Lisbon.  To  the  left  are  two 
rather  sharp  promontories,  crested  by 
several  fine  churches,  one,  “Los  An- 
gelos,” fully  two  hundred  years  old— an 
age  in  the  New  World  corresponding 
to  hoar  antiquity  in  the  Old— beyond 
these,  upon  a number  of  low-lying  hills, 
rises  the  city,  an  irregular  mass  of  one- 
storied dwellings,  painted  a vivid 
ochre,  and  interspersed  with  church 
domes  and  towers— with  here  and.  there 
tall,  lank  cocoa  palms,  or  a tuft  of 
banana  leaves  waving  over  some  garden 
wall.  Vessels  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  feluccas,  with  their  swallow- 
shaped sails,  some  dazzling  white, 
others  a deep-red  brown,  fill  up  the  fore- 
ground—whilst  canoe-like  market  boats 
laden  with  tropical  fruits,  fish,  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers,  and  rowed  by  negroes 
naked  to  the  waist,  scud  in  all  directions 
over  the  deep-blue  waters. 

Arriving,  as  I did,  from  New  York, 
which  I had  left  deep  in  snow,  this 
summer  scene  was  most  exhilarating, 
and  the  exceeding  transparency  of  the 
Cuban  atmosphere  added  considerably 
to  its  beauty.  Everything  seemed  un- 
usual, novel,  and,  above  all,  utterly 
unlike  what  I expected.  The  impress 
of  the  mother-country,  Spain,  is  felt 
and  seen  everywhere,  and  modern 
American  influences  are  barely  percep- 
tible, as  yet.  From  the  sea,  Havana 
might  be  Malaga  or  Cadiz,  but  when 
you  land,  memories  of  Pompeii  imme- 
diately crowd  upon  you.  What  we 
should  call  the  city  proper,  the  commer- 
cial quarter  of  the  Cuban  capital,  con- 
sists of  a labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes, 
traversed  by  one  or  two  broadish 
streets,  the  principal  of  which,  known 
all  over  Southern  America  and  the 
West  Indies  as  Calle  O’Reilly,  runs 
from  the  Governor’s  Palace  right  out 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Few  of  the 
houses  which  line  these  lanes  and  alleys 
are  more  than  one  story  high,  but  that 
one  story  so  exceedingly  lofty  that  It 
would  make  three  in  an  average  London 
dwelling.  The  lower  half  of  every 
house  is  painted  either  a deep,  darkish 
blue,  a deep  Egyptian  red  or  a vivid 
yellow  ochre;  the  upper  part  is  always  a 
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dazzling  white.  As  in  Pompeii,  you  no- 
tice rows  of  stucco  columns,  painted 
half  one  color,  half  another.  Peeping 
through  the  ever-open  doorways,  you 
may,  as  you  pass  along,  obtain  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  casual  glimpse 
of  the  interior  of  the  dwellings.  If  you 
are  early  enough,  you  may  behold  the 
family  at  its  toilet,  for  there  is  very  lit- 
tle privacy  anywhere  in  Cuba,  every 
act,  from  entry  into  life  to  its  final  exit, 
from  baptism  to  burial,  being  serenely 
performed  in  the  utmost  publicity. 
The  lower  windows,  overlooking  the 
street,  are  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars, 
and  behind  these  you  may,  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  town,  see  lively  groups 
of  Havanese  Geishas,  their  faces  thickly 
powdered  with  rice  flour,  their  long, 
black  hair  plaited,  and  their  opulent 
charms  displayed  to  liberal  advantage — 
“sono  donn  die  fano  all’ amove!”  These 
same  curious  overhanging  windows, 
with  their  iron  bars,  would  give  the 
place  a prison-like  appearance,  were 
they  not  painted  in  the  most  brilliant 
colors— orange,  scarlet  and  pea-green. 
More  frequently  than  not,  the  fragrance 
of  the  family  dinner  falls  pleasantly  on 
your  olfactory  nerve,  and  you  may  even 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  cook,  a negress, 
invariably,  presiding  over  the  charcoal 
stove  in  the  kitchen,  turban  on  head,  a 
long  calico  skirt  streaming  behind  her, 
and  in  her  mouth  the  inevitable  ciga- 
rette, without  which  no  Cuban  colored 
lady  can  be  happy.  In  spite  of  the 
wretched  system  of  drainage,  you 
rarely  come  across  a foul  smell,  except 
in  that  hot-bed  of  yellow  fever,  the 
market-place,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  Inquisition,  and  was  once  the 
scene  of  an  unusual  number  of  autos 
da  ft — a favorite  form  of  religious  en- 
tertainment in  South  America,  it  would 
appear,  for  in  a curious  old  book,  dated 
1683,  which  I picked  up  in  Havana  for 
a few  pence,  the  author  complains  of 
the  dull  times,  “nobody,  not  even  a nig- 
ger, having  been  burnt  alive  for  nearly 
six  months.”  A Havanese  auto  da  ft, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Spanish  suprem- 
acy, must  have  been  quite  a pretty 
sight,  including,  as  it  did,  an  allegorical 
procession  to  the  place  of  execution, 


with  children  dressed  in  white  as  angels, 
and  little  nigger  boys  as  devils,  tails  and 
horns  complete,  dancing  before  the  con- 
demned, who,  of  course,  wore  the  tradi- 
tional san  benito , a sort  of  high  mitre 
and  shirt,  embellished  with  demoniacal 
representations  of  satan  and  his  imps, 
capering  amid  flames  and  forked  light- 
ning.1 Then  came  the  governor  and  his 
court,  the  civil  and  military  officials,  the 
clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  friars  sing- 
ing the  seven  penitential  psalms— in  a 
word,  everything  “ muy  grandioso  y spec- 
tacolose .” 

There  is  no  West  End,  so  to  speak,  in 
Havana,  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
being  scattered  through  every  part  of 
the  city.  Some  of  the  finer  houses  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  but  they  are  all 
built  on  one  plan,  in  the  classical  style, 
with  an  inner  courtyard,  surrounded  by 
handsome  marble  or  stucco  columns.  I 
imagine  them  to  be  designed  much  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  villas  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  centre  of  the  pateo,  there 
is  generally  a garden,  rich  in  tropical 
vegetation,  shading  either  a fountain  or 
a large  gilded  aviary  full  of  brilliant 
parrots  and  parrakeets.  In  some 
houses  there  is  a picture  or  statue  of  the 
virgin,  or  some  saint,  with  a silver  lamp 
burning  before  it  day  and  night.  In  the 
pateo,  the  family  assembles  of  an  even- 
ing, the  ladies  in  full  dress— and  as  it  is 
generally  brilliantly  illuminated,  the 
pleasant  domestic  scene  adds  greatly  to 
the  gay  appearance  of  the  streets,  which 
fill  with  loungers,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

The  handsomest  street  in  Havana  is 
the  Cerro,  a long  thoroughfare  running 
up  a hill,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  enormous  old  vil- 
las, in  the  midst  of  magnificent  gardens. 
The  finest  of  these  mansions  belongs  to 
ithe  very  old  Hernandez  family,  and  is 
built  of  white  marble,  in  the  usual  clas- 
sical style.  The  adjacent  villa,  Santo 
Veneo,  has  a lovely  garden,  and  used 
to  be  famous  for  its  collection  of 
orchids,  the  late  Countess  de  Santo 
Veneo,  a very  wealthy  lady,  being  a 
great  collector.  She  was  a clever, 

1 Such  a procession  is  shown  In  a quaint  en- 
graving in  the  work  above  alluded  to. 
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agreeable  woman,  well  known  in  Paris, 
where  she  usually  spent  the  summer 
and  autumn.  In  the  midst  of  a perfect 
forest  of  cocoa  palms  stands  the  former 
summer  villa  of  the  bishops  of  Havana, 
now  a private  residence. 

Then,  one  after  the  other,  follow  the 
handsome  dwellings  of  the  Havanese 
Sangre  Azul,  of  the  Marquese  dos  Her- 
manos,  of  the  Conde  Penalver,  of  the 
Marqueza  de  Rio  Palma,  etc.  The  cacti 
in  these  villa  gardens  are  of  amazing 
size  and  shape,  some  showing  leaves 
thick  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a full-grown  man.  Unfortu- 
nately these  Havana  Edens  are  in- 
fested all  the  year  round  by  swarms  of 
mosquitos.  The  residents  seem  skin 
proof,  and  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
the  insects’  attacks.  But  woe  waits  on 
the  unwary  newcomer  who  tempts  fate 
by  lingering  in  these  lovely  gardens! 

The  picturesque  volante,  once  as  es- 
sentially Cuban  as  the  gondola  is  Vene- 
tian, has  entirely  disappeared,  at  all 
events  from  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
It  is,  or  perhaps  I should  say  it  was,  a 
very  singular-looking  vehicle,  with  its 
wonderful  spider-web-like  wheels,  its 
long  shafts,  and  its  horse  or  mule,  upon 
whose  back  the  driver  should  perch  in 
a clumsily-made  saddle.  It  had  some- 
thing of  the  litter  on  wheels,  and  was 
usually  occupied,  of  an  afternoon  on 
feast  days,  by  two  or  three  ladies,  mag- 
nificently dressed  in  full  ball  costume, 
and  blazing  with  jewels,  the  fairest  of 
the  trio  sitting  on  the  knees  of  the  other 
two.  The  volante  was  sometimes  splen- 
didly decorated  with  costly  silver  plat- 
ings and  rich  stuffs.  The  negro  driver 
wore  a very  smart  dark  blue  and  red 
cloth  livery,  covered  with  gold  lace, 
high  jack  boots  coming  almost  up  to  his 
waist,  and  carried  a long,  silver- 
mounted  whip  in  his  hand.  Victorias 
and  landaus  have  usurped  the  place  of 
these  old-world  coaches,  excepting  in 
the  country,  where  they  are  often  to  be 
met  with  on  the  high  roads. 

For  its  size  (the  population  is  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand), 
Havana  is  exceptionally  well  supplied 
with  public  and  private  carriages.  You 
can  hire  an  excellent  victoria  de  plaza 


for  1 fr.  50  the  hour,  and  a custom 
which  the  London  County  Council 
might  imitate  and  introduce  with  ad- 
vantage has  long  been  in  use  in  the 
Cuban  capital.  To  avoid  extortion 
from  the  cab-drivers,  the  lamp-posts  are 
painted  various  colors,  red  for  the  cen- 
tral district,  blue  for  the  second  circle, 
and  green  for  the  outer.  Thus,  in  a 
trice,  the  fare  becomes  aware  when  he 
gets  beyond  the  radius,  and  pays  accord- 
ingly. Trouble  with  the  Havanese 
hack  coachman,  usually  a colored  man, 
and  very  civil,  is  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence. 

Although  an  eminently  Catholic  city, 
Havana  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in 
churches.  A goodly  number  have  been 
destroyed  during  the  various  rebellions, 
especially  those  of  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  religious  orders  were 
suppressed.  The  largest  church  is  the 
Mercede,  a fine  building  in  the  rococo 
style,  with  handsome  marble  altars  and 
some  good  pictures.  It  is  crowded,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  by  the  fashion- 
able world  of  the  place,  the  young  men 
forming  up  in  rows  outside  the  church 
as  soon  as  Mass  is  over,  to  gaze  at  the 
senoritas  and  their  chaperons.  The 
cathedral  is  the  chief  architectural 
monument  of  interest  in  Havana.  It 
was  erected  for  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and 
was  converted  into  a cathedral  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
built  in  the  usual  Hispano-American 
style,  with  a big  dome,  and  two  stumpy 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  centre.  In- 
ternally the  effect  is  rather  heavy,  ow- 
ing to  the  dark  color  of  the  marbles 
which  cover  the  walls,  but  compared 
with  most  churches  in  these  latitudes, 
the  edifice  is  in  exceptionally  good 
taste,  with  a remarkable  absence 
of  the  tawdry  images  and  wonder- 
ful collections  of  trumpery  artificial 
flowers  and  glass  shades,  which,  as 
a rule,  disfigure  South  American 
churches.  The  choir  would  be  con- 
sidered handsome  even  in  Rome,  and 
the  stalls  are  beautifully  carved  in 
mahogany.  Almost  all  the  columns  in 
the  church  are  also  mahogany,  highly 
polished,  producing  the  effect  of  a deep 
red  marble,  most  striking  when  re- 
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lieved,  as  in  this  case,  by  gilt  bronze 
capitals.  In  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of 
Columbus.  The  great  navigator  died, 
as  most  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  be 
aware,  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  on  As- 
cension Day,  1506,  and  his  body  was  at 
first  deposited,  after  the  most  pompous 
obsequies,  in  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  that  city. 

In  1513,  the  remains  were  conveyed  to 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  La 
Quabas,  at  Seville,  where  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  erected  a monument  over 
them,  bearing  the  simple  but  appropri- 
ate inscription:— 

“A  Castile  y Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon.” 

Twenty-three  years  later,  the  body  of 
Columbus,  with  that  of  his  son  Diego, 
was  removed  to  the  island  of  San  Do- 
mingo, or  Hayti,  and  interred  in  the 
principal  church  of  the  capital;  but 
when  that  island  was  ceded  to  the 
French,  the  Spaniards  claimed  the 
ashes  of  the  Discoverer,  and  they  were 
carried  to  Havana  and  solemnly  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral,  on  the  15th 
January,  1796.  The  remains,  which,  by 
this  time,  were  scanty  enough,  were 
placed  in  a small  urn,  deposited  in  a 
niche  in  the  left  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
sealed  up  with  a marble  slab,  sur- 
mounted by  an  excellent  bust  of  the 
bold  explorer,  wreathed  with  laurel. 
The  inscription,  a very  poor  one,  excited 
considerable  ridicule,  and  a pasquinade 
was  circulated,  lamenting  the  absence 
of  the  nine  Muses  on  the  occasion  of  its 
composition. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  inhab- 
itants of  San  Domingo  have  set  up  a 
protest  in  favor  of  certain  bones  which 
have  been  discovered  in  their  own  ca- 
thedral, and  declare  by  their  gods,  or  by 
their  saints,  that  never  a bone  of  Colum- 
bus left  their  island,  and  that  the  relics 
of  the  great  Christopher  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Havana,  unto  which  so  many  pil- 
grimages have  been  made,  are  as  apoc- 
ryphal as  were  those  of  certain  saints 
mentioned  by  the  learned  Erasmus. 

Of  the  other  numerous  Havanese 
churches  there  is  not  much  to  be  said, 
except  that  nearly  all  have  remarkable 


ceilings,  decorated  in  a sort  of  mosaic 
work  in  rare  woods,  often  very  artistic 
in  design.  Columns  of  mahogany  are 
frequently  seen,  and  nearly  all  the 
churches  are  lined  with  very  old  Span- 
ish or  Dutch  tiles.  The  Church  of 
Santa  Clara,  attached  to  a very  large 
nunnery,  is  a favorite  place  of  devotion 
with  the  fashionable  ladles,  who  squat 
on  a piece  of  carpet  in  front  of  the 
Madonna,  with  their  negro  attendant 
kneeling  a few  feet  behind  them. 
When  the  lady  has  performed  her  devo- 
tions, the  sable  footman  takes  up  her 
carpet,  and  follows  her  out  of  the 
church,  walking  solemnly  a few  feet  be- 
hind her.  In  the  Church  of  the  Mercede 
there  is  a very  curious  picture  repre- 
senting a group  of  Indians  being 
slaughtered  by  a number  of  Spaniards. 
In  the  centre  is  a wooden  cross,  upon 
the  transverse  portions  of  which  Our 
Lady  is  seated,  holding  the  infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms.  In  the  corner  is  a long  in- 
scription of  some  historical  importance. 
It  runs  thus: — 

The  admiral,  Don  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and  the  Spanish  army,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  “Cerro  de  la  Vaga,”  a place 
in  the  Spanish  island,  erected  on  it  a 
cross,  on  whose  right  arm,  the  2d  of 
May,  1492,  in  the  night,  there  appeared, 
with  her  most  precious  Son,  the  Virgin, 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  The  Indians,  who 
occupied  the  island,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
Her,  drew  their  arrows  and  fired  at  Her, 
but,  as  the  arrows  could  not  pierce  the 
sacred  wood,  the  Spaniards  took  cour- 
age, and,  falling  upon  the  said  Indians, 
killed  a great  number  of  them.  And  the 
person  who  saw  this  wonderful  prodigy 
was  the  V.  P.  F.  Juan. 

The  Jesuits  have  an  important  college 
for  boys  in  Havana.  Annexed  to  it  is 
an  observatory,  said  to  be  the  best  or- 
ganized in  South  America.  The  church 
is  handsome,  and  over  the  high  altar 
hangs  a famous  Holy  Family,  by  Ribeira. 
In  connection  with  this  college  there  is 
also  a museum  and  library,  especially 
rich  in  drawings  and  prints  illustrating 
Cuban  life  and  scenery,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  wooden  images  of  saints  on  the 
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altars  in  the  Havanese  churches  are 
most  picturesque,  and  their  costumes 
often  very  amusing.  ,St.  Michael,  for 
instance,  may  appear  in  white  kid  danc- 
ing shoes  and  a short  velvet  frock,  and 
the  Madonna  is  usually  attired  in  the 
cumbersome  court  dress  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  farthingale  and 
ruff  complete.  I have  seen  the  sacred 
Bambino  represented  as  quite  a nice- 
looking  English  boy,  with  a sash  and 
straw  hat,  and  the  neatest  of  shoes,  or 
even  as  a Scotch  laddie,  in  the  smartest 
of  kilts.  These  oddly  attired  images  are 
doubtless  dreams  of  heavenly  beauty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  average  darkie. 

The  numerous  charitable  institutions 
in  the  capital,  and  throughout  the 
island,  are  well  managed,  and  generally 
clean.  The  Casa  de  Beneficencia, 
founded  by  the  famous  Las  Casas,  as 
an  asylum  for  the  extremes  of  life,  the 
very  young  and  very  old,  is  especially 
interesting.  It  is  managed  by  those 
admirable  women,  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ex- 
quisite comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the 
Lazar  House,  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  in  which  six  nuns  and 
two  priests  have  banished  themselves 
•from  the  world  in  order  to  tend  the 
many  hapless  lepers  on  the  island. 

But  admirably  managed,  roomy  and 
well  endowed  though  they  undoubtedly 
are,  the  charitable  establishments  of 
Havana  do  not  supply  the  demand,  for 
the  place  swarms  with  beggars.  Never, 
no,  not  even  in  Spain  or  Italy,  have  I 
seen  such  terrible  beggars  as  those  of 
Cuba.  They  haunt  you  everywhere, 
gathering  round  the  church  doors,  whin- 
ing for  alms,  insulting  you  if  you  refuse 
them,  and  pestering  you  as  you  go  home 
at  night,  never  leaving  you  till  you 
either  bestow  money  on  them  or  escape 
within  your  own  or  some  friendly  door. 

Kingsley  described  Havana  as  “the 
Western  Abomination,”  so  low  was  his 
opinion  of  the  moral  tone  of  its  inhab- 
itants. Whether  his  judgment  was 
right  or  wrong,  I dare  not  say,  but  I 
know  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
average  Havanese  drawing-room  can 
provide  quite  as  much  ill-natured  gossip 
as  any  in  London.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
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in  Southern  America,  religion  has  be- 
come a mere  affair  of  ceremony  and  out- 
ward observance,  with  little  or  no  moral 
influence.  I am  assured  that  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a considerable 
reaction,  and  that  numerous  missions 
have  been  preached  by  priests  and 
friars,  imported  from  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  exciting  the  zeal  of  the  native 
clergy,  which  has  very  possibly  been 
affected  by  the  enervating  influence  of 
the  climate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
churches  in  Cuba  are  a never-failing 
source  of  interest,  by  reason  of  the 
quaint  and  ever-changing  scenes  their 
Interiors  exhibit.  In  some  of  them  the 
music  is  admirable  in  its  way,  although 
entirely  of  an  operatic  character.  At 
the  Mercede  there  is  a full  orchestra, 
and  the  principal  singers  from  the  opera 
may  often  be  heard  at  High  Mass. 

Church  has  always,  in  Latin  coun- 
tries, been  the  scene  of  a good  deal  of 
quiet  flirtation,  and  I remember  one 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Havana,  being  initiated  by  a friend  into 
the  mysteries  of  fan  language.  We 
watched  a young  lady,  extremely 
good  looking  and  richly  apparelled, 
who,  after  she  had  said  her  preliminary 
devotions,  looked  round  her  as  if  seek- 
ing somebody.  Presently  she  opened 
her  fan  very  wide,  which,  as  the  Cuban 
who  was  with  us  at  the  time  assured  us, 
meant  “I  see  you.”  Then  she  half 
closed  it,  this  indicating  “Come  and  see 
me.”  Four  fingers  were  next  placed 
upon  the  upper  half  of  the  closed  fan, 
signifying,  “At  half-past  four.”  The 
fan  was  next  dropped  upon  the  floor, 
which,  we  were  told,  signified  the  fact 
that  the  lady  would  be  alone.  A 
Havanese  lady  who  is  expert  in  this 
system  of  signalling  can  talk  by  the 
hour  with  the  help  of  her  fan,  and  of  a 
bunch  of  variously  colored  flowers,  each 
of  which  has  some  special  meaning. 

The  Havanese  shops  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  European  and  native 
goods,  but,  as  in  almost  all  tropical 
countries,  very  few  of  them  have  win- 
dows, and  the  wares  are  exposed  in  the 
open,  as  in  an  Eastern  bazar.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  jewellers’  and  gold- 
smiths’ shops  were  renowned  through- 
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out  the  Western  world,  but  now,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  entirely  ruined. 
Even  in  1878,  when  the  shoe  first  began 
to  pinch  in  Cuba,  many  fine  jewels,  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  old  Span- 
ish silver,  Louis  XV.  fans,  snuff  boxes, 
and  bric-a-brac  of  all  kinds,  were  of- 
fered for  sale.  Often  a negress  would 
come  to  the  hotel  bearing  a coffer  full  of 
things  for  inspection;  the  mistress  who 
sent  the  good  woman  must  have  had  im- 
plicit trust  to  her  servant,  for  she  fre- 
quently sold  her  wares  for  very  consid- 
erable sums.  Few  of  the  Havanese 
nobility  and  rich  planters  have  anything 
worth  selling  left  them  nowadays,  but 
only  a few  years  ago  Havana  was  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  bargain  seek- 
ers. 

Amongst  so  pleasure-loving  a people 
as  the  Cubans,  public  amusements  hold 
a far  more  prominent  place  than 
they  do  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  with,  perhaps,  the 
sole  exception  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  carnival  at  Havana  was  at  one 
time  the  most  brilliant  in  the  Americas. 
For  many  years,  however,  its  glories 
have  been  declining,  and  during  the  last 
few  decades  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  have  taken  scant  part  in  the  fes- 
tivities. I can  remember,  however, 
many  years  ago,  seeing  the  famous  rib- 
bon dance,  performed  by  people  of  qual- 
ity, in  the  open  streets.  A gayly-dressed 
youth  walked  in  front  of  the  company, 
holding  a pole,  from  which  floated  a 
number  of  colored  ribbons,  which  the 
various  couples  held  in  their  hands,  and 
threaded  into  a kind  of  plait  as  they 
moved  gracefully  round  the  leader  of 
this  al  fresco  cotillon.  It  was  a very 
pretty  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  mas- 
queraders parading  the  streets,  engaged 
in  this  graceful  pastime,  and  each  band 
accompanied  by  a group  of  musicians. 
Throughout  the  carnival  the  negroes 
are  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  white 
population  in  all  festivities;  and  even  in 
the  great  gala  procession  of  carriages, 
which  passes  round  the  gayly  decorated 
city  during  three  successive  afternoons, 
the  negroes’  donkey  tandems  and  bril- 
liantly draped  wagons  are  permitted  to 
take  their  places  among  the  equipages 


of  their  masters.  The  negroes  formerly 
went  about  the  streets  masked  and  dis- 
guised, and  as  they  formed  one-third  of 
the  population,  there  was  no  lack  of 
variety  of  costume,  but  neither  bonbons 
nor  flower-throwing  had  any  place  in 
this  somewhat  formal  pageant.  The 
'Cubans  evidently  do  not  appreciate  cut 
blossoms,  for  you  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a 
bouquet  in  their  houses,  although  their 
gardens  simply  blaze  with  every  sort  of 
flowers. 

After  sunset  the  revel  begins  in  ear- 
nest. The  negroes  come  out  in  their 
thousands,  carrying  lighted  Chinese 
lanterns  hanging  from  the  top  of  bam- 
boo poles.  They  shout  and  leap,  and  at 
every  open  space  they  dance  to  the 
sound  of  tom-toms  and  horns,  their  two 
chief  musical  instruments.  All  the 
theatres  have  a masked  ball,  that  of  the 
Tacon,  which  is  the  finest  and  largest 
theatre  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  Here  there  is  a 
great  display  of  jewelry,  the  ladies,  as 
in  Italy,  wearing  the  little  loup  mask 
and  a domino,  while  all  the  gentlemen 
are  in  evening  dress.  Of  recent  years, 
the  ball  at  the  Tacon  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  gayety  and  local  color.  The 
usual  European  dances  fill  the  entire 
programme,  and  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  this  veglione  and  any 
in  Nice,  Rome  or  Naples.  At  the 
Payrete,  an  immense  theatre  opposite 
the  Tacon,  matters  are  quite  otherwise, 
and  the  colored  element  largely  prevails. 
An  outlandish  orchestra,  consisting  of 
the  usual  horns  and  tom-toms,  bangs  a 
wild,  savage  melody,  with  a kind  of 
irregular  rhythm,  marking  time,  but 
without  the  faintest  vestige  of  tune. 
The  couples  stand  and  jig,  facing  each 
other— occasionally  in  a manner  which 
is  better  left  undefined,  but  usually 
with  a solemnity  defying  all  description. 
Now  and  again  the  male  dancers  utter 
a piercing  whoop,  and  the  couples  forth- 
with change  sides.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  fun  or  amusement  can  be 
extracted  from  such  a monotonous  per- 
formance. But  that  these  good  people 
do  find  enjoyment  in  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, since  they  frequently  continue 
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performing  this  dance,  which  is  known 
as  the  “Cubana,”  for  many  hours  at  a 
stretch,  without  moving  a yard  from 
the  spot  where  they  began.  Meanwhile 
the  barbaric  orchestra  bangs  ever,  mak- 
ing noise  enough  to  raise  the  dead — tom- 
tom whack,  tom-tom  wick,  tom-tom 
whoop— e da  capo.  It  ends  by  madden- 
ing the  European  ear,  and  the  on-looker 
is  forced  to  bolt  or  risk  an  epileptic 
seizure,  or  some  such  misfortune.  This 
weird  carnival  ball,  as  seen  from  a box, 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  sights  imag- 
inable, but  the  spectator  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  evil  smells  as  well  as  noise 
—all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  would  not 
sweeten  the  theatre.  The  scenes  in  the 
brightly  lighted  streets  outside  struck  me 
as  infinitely  preferable.  The  crowded 
caf6s,  before  which  groups  of  smartly 
dressed  young  negro  mandolinists  play, 
and  very  creditably,  selections  from 
popular  operas,  in  the  confident  hope  of 
being  treated  to  ices,  or  something 
stronger,  have  a distinct  and  original 
charm.  Punctually  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  cannon  boomed 
from  Moro  Castle,  announcing  that 
King  Carnival  had  just  expired.  On 
the  morrow,  the  pious  crowded  the 
churches  to  receive  the  penitential  ashes. 
Lent  began  in  earnest,  and  was  very 
rigorously  kept,  so  far  as  the  eating  of 
flesh  was  concerned.  An  average 
Cuban  negro  would  sooner  take  poison 
than  a mouthful  of  meat  on  the  ab- 
stinence days,  although,  I fear,  his 
moral  sense  might  easily  be  weighed 
and  found  wanting  in  other  particulars. 

The  Cubans,  notwithstanding  their 
worship  of  the  tom-tom  and  the  horn, 
and  the  popularity  of  noisy  music,  pos- 
sibly imported  from  Africa  by  the 
Congo  slaves  who  swarm  on  the  big 
plantations,  are  a very  musical  race. 
The  Tacon  opera-house,  which  can  ac- 
commodate five  thousand  persons,  is,  in 
its  way,  a very  fine  theatre,  built  in 
Italian  fashion,  with  tiers  of  boxes,  one 
above  another.  They  are  separated  by 
gilded  lattices,  so  as  to  afford  every  pos- 
sible means  of  ventilation.  Round  each 
tier  of  boxes  is  a sort  of  ambulatory  or 
veranda,  overlooking  the  great  Square. 
The  upper  gallery  is  exclusively  de- 


voted to  the  colored  people,  who,  on  a 
Sunday,  fill  it  to  suffocation.  They  are 
considered  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
audience,  and  their  appreciation  or  dis- 
approval is  generally  well  founded,  and 
liberally  demonstrated.  The  first  two 
rows  of  boxes  belong  to  the  aristocracy 
and  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  display 
of  jewelry  on  a gala  night  used  to  be 
quite  amazing.  The  lower  part  of  the 
house  is  divided  into  a pit  and  orches- 
tra-stalls. When  crowded,  the  Tacon 
presents  a really  fine  appearance.  The 
stage  is,  I should  say,  as  large  as  that  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  operas  are  per- 
fectly mounted  and  staged.  A great 
peculiarity  of  this  theatre  is  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  of  almost  unrivalled  excel- 
lence, although  at  least  one-half  of  its 
performers  are  colored,  and  some  of 
them  full-blooded  negroes.  I think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  on  several 
occasions  the  conductor  himself  has 
been  a colored  gentleman.  Two  of  the 
very  best  performances  of  “Lohengrin” 
and  “Aida”  (the  latter  with  Christine 
Nilsson)  I ever  enjoyed,  I saw  at  the 
Tacon,  where  some  of  the  greatest 
vocalists  of  the  present  century  have 
appeared.  The  Cubans  do  not  care  for 
the  Spanish  national  drama.  They  pre- 
fer adaptations  from  the  French  and 
Italian;  and  Havana,  unlike  Mexico, 
has  not  produced  a single  dramatist  of 
note.  Spanish  companies  come  every 
year  from  Madrid,  but  they  are  rarely 
well  patronized.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ristori,  Salvini,  Duse  and  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt have  received  almost  divine  hon- 
ors in  the  Cuban  capital. 

One  night  I dropped  into  the  T'orri- 
cillas,  a little  fourth-rate  house,  and  on 
going  to  the  box-office  to  pay  for  my 
seat,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I found 
the  employee  absent,  although  the 
theatre  was  open,  and  a crowd  throng- 
ing in  to  attend  a gratuitous  rehearsal 
of  a piece  which  was  to  be  performed 
on  the  following  evening  for  money. 
The  house  was  dimly  lighted.  The  or- 
chestra consisted  of  a piano,  nnd  the 
back  scene  was  formed  of  odds  and 
'ends  of  scenery  jumbled  together  in  the 
funniest  confusion.  A stoutish  young 
fellow,  a sort  of  Sancho  Panza,  was  re- 
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hearsing  the  company,  the  ladies  of 
which  lounged  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  house,  smoking  incessant  cigarettes. 
The  play  was  one  of  the  kind  known  in 
Spain  as  a “Zazuela,”  or  farce.  The 
plot  was  simple  enough,  dealing  with 
the  adventures  of  a runaway  negro, 
who  tried  to  become  manager  of  a 
strolling  troup  of  players.  The  fun  con- 
sisted in  the  admirable  delineation  of 
each  character,  and  the  spirited  acting. 
One  scene,  representing  the  appearance 
of  the  troup  at  Mocha,  a country  village, 
was  irresistibly  droll.  Some  of  the 
actors  went  down  among  the  audience, 
pretending  to  be  country  spectators,  and 
cracked  excellent  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  the  troupe,  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  popular  abuses  in  general.  In  the 
last  scene  the  national  “Garacha”  was 
admirably  danced.  It  is  as  objection- 
able, in  itself,  as  the  “Cubana,”  but  it 
was  quite  transformed  by  the  grace  of 
the  artistes. 

The  bull-ring  and  the  cock-pit  are  still 
national  institutions  throughout  Cuba. 
Each  city  has  its  ring  and  its  cock-pit. 

I drove  out  one  Sunday  to  the  “Ring,” 
or  Galleria  as  it  is  called,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Calle  Manuel,  in  a rather  low 
quarter  of  Havana.  I found  a motley 
assembly  of  beggars,  cake-vendors  and 
negroes,  hanging  about  the  entry  and  the 
box-office,  if  so  I may  call  it,  which  was 
neat  and  smart  enough  for  a metropoli- 
tan theatre.  The  price  of  admission 
to  the  best  seats  was  only  two 
shillings.  Passing  a bar,  before  which 
a noisy  crowd  was  drinking  gin 
and  aqua  ardetite,  blaspheming  and 
quarrelling,  I found  myself  in  the  Gal- 
leria, which  is  of  circular  form,  built  of 
open  woodwork,  exactly  like  two  large, 
round  hen-coops,  placed  one  on  top  of 
another.  There  were  four  galleries, 
with  several  rows  of  chairs,  thronged 
by  an  excited,  betting  crowd,  which  in- 
cluded the  usual  proportion  of  negroes, 
but  no  women.  As  I entered,  a fight 
had  just  come  to  a close,  and  the  noise 
was  deafening.  Everybody  was  shout- 
ing and  gesticulating  at  once.  In  a few 
moments  the  bell  rang,  and  comparative 
silence  ensued.  The  ring  was  cleared, 
and  two  men  appeared  in  the  centre, 
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each  holding  a beautiful  bird  in  his 
hands.  The  Cuban  breed  of  cocks,  al- 
though small,  is  remarkably  well-pro- 
portioned and  elegant.  I am  no  expert 
in  cock-fighting,  and  will  simply  jot 
down  my  impressions  of  the  combat. 
At  first  I found  it  interesting  enough, 
but,  by  and  by,  when  the  stronger  bird 
crippled  its  antagonist,  the  poor,  bleed- 
ing creature  was  artificially  excited  to 
continue  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end,  by 
being  “restored”  with  spoonfuls  of 
Santa  Cruz  rum  blown  in  a spray  from 
the  mouth  of  its  owner  over  its  head, 
and  the  sight  grew  simply  disgusting. 
I was  relieved  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  poor,  beautiful  bird  lay  dead.  The 
audience  interested  me  far  more  than 
the  fight.  The  people  around  me  were 
so  absorbed  in  the  death  struggle  that 
some  faces  grew  ashen  pale,  others 
flushed,  their  eyes  rolled,  they  roared, 
they  bellowed,  and  they  pantomimed 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  galleries. 
The  scene  baffled  description.  DorS 
alone  could  have  done  it  justice,  but, 
picturesque  though  it  was,  I felt  it  to 
be  a degrading  exhibition  of  cruelty  and 
base  passion.  The  upper  classes,  I am 
glad  to  say,  have  long  ceased  to  frequent 
the  Galleria,  and  some  of  the  best 
houses  have  even  closed  their  doors  to 
young  men  known  to  be  frequenters  of 
these  cock-pits.  I did  not  see  a bull- 
fight while  I was  in  Havana.  They 
were,  I suppose,  not  in  season,  other- 
wise they  are  as  frequent  and  as  pop- 
ular there  as  in  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France. 

The  general  appearance  of  Havana  is 
a fair  type  of  that  of  all  the  other  cities 
of  the  island.  Matanzas,  although  far 
smaller  than  the  capital,  is  decidedly 
better  built,  the  streets  being  much 
more  regular;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  old 
capital,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
lovely  bays  in  the  world,  but  it  is  noth- 
ing like  as  clean  and  prosperous-looking 
as  Havana,  although  it  has  much  hand- 
somer public  gardens.  Puerto  Principe 
has  the  adantage  of  a charming  natural 
position,  at  the  head  of  a lovely  bay,  and 
its  Alameda,  or  public  promenade,  is 
marvellously  beautiful,  with  its  stately 
rows  of  peacock  acacias,  orange  trees 
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and  cocoa  palms.  Matanzas  is,  after 
Havana,  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
place  of  residence  in  the  island,  and  is 
situated  in  a delightfully  fertile  district. 
Independently  of  its  famous  crystal 
caves,  which  are  of  great  extent,  and 
formed  of  the  purest  and  clearest  of  rock 
crystal,  Matanzas  is  close  to  the  valley  of 
the  Yumurri,and  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  the  most  Eden-like  spot  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
charm  of  this  “Happy  Valley,”  so  rich 
is  its  vegetation,  so  delightfully  is  it 
watered  by  the  rivers  Yumurri  and  trib- 
utary streams,  so  delicious,  even  on  the 
hottest  summer  days,  is  its  atmosphere, 
tempered  by  the  Atlantic  breezes.  If 
the  environs  of  Matanzas  are  attractive, 

I cannot  say  much  for  those  of  Havana 
itself.  The  two  principal  suburban 
resorts,  Marianao  and  Carmelo,  are  not 
particularly  pretty.  They  boast  of  a 
number  of  wooden  restaurants,  and 
public  gardens  blazing  with  every  sort 
of  gorgeous  creeper,  the  blue  convolvu- 
lus major  and  the  trumpet  vine  being 
the.  most  prevalent.  Here,  of  a Sunday 
afternoon,  the  European  clerks,  the 
Germans  and  their  belongings  espe- 
cially, foregather  to  dine  and  sup. 
Hitherto  no  governor  has  had  sufficient 
enterprise  to  make  a road  by  the  sea,  on 
either  side  of  the  port.  This  might  be 
easily  done,  and  would  be  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  the  city. 

If  Havana  were  ever  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a more  enterprising  nation 
than  the  Spanish,  it  could  be  easily  con- 
verted into  a first-class  winter-station. 
From  November  to  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  climate  is  most  enjoyable, 
and  the  city  has  many  resources,  such 
as  a magnificent  opera-house,  the  Tacon, 
theatres,  clubs  and  several  fairly  good 
libraries,  and  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitutions. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  in  hotel  accommodation, 
there  is  not,  as  yet,  a first-class  hotel  on 
the  European  system  in  the  town,  and 
barring  the  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  are  excellent,  provisions  all  over 
the  island  are  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are 
such  skinny  fowls  to  be  found  as  in  a 


Cuban  hotel,  and  as  most  of  the  meat  is 
imported,  it  is  never  particularly  pal- 
atable. The  four  great  tropical  fruits— 
the  banana,  the  mango,  the  pineapple 
and  the  orange— grow  to  perfection,  and 
are  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  there 
are  many  high  tablelands  on  which 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots  and  straw- 
berries grow  freely,  but  so  great  is  the 
native  lethargy  that  they  are  rarely 
brought  to  market.  One  very  striking 
feature  in  the  Havanese  hotels  and 
houses  is  that  where  we  have  a frieze 
round  the  upper  part  of  a room  they 
have  an  open  space — for  better  ventila- 
tion_in  consequence  of  which  you  can 
hear  every  word  and,  unfortunately, 
every  snore,  to  which  your  neighbors 
give  utterance. 

The  population  of  Cuba,  which  num- 
bers about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand,  of  whom  a little  more  than  a 
third  are  colored,  can  be  divided  into 
five  distinct  categories— the  Cubanos  or 
Cubans,  the  Creoles,  the  Spaniards,  the 
foreigners,  and  lastly  the  colored  folk, 
who  vary  in  shade  from  ebony  to  the 
daintiest  cream  color. 

The  Cubans  are  the  descendants  of 
Spaniards  who  have  resided  not  less 
than  three  generations  on  the  island, 
and  even  they  are  disdained  by  certain 
well-known  families,  who  can  boast 
their  ascent  to  the  early  settlers  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
for  certain  reasons  too  lengthy  to  ex- 
plain, it  is  only  in  our  time  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  Cubano  has  been  given  to 
anyone  born  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Cubanos 
retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  a lithe,  active, 
handsome  and  highly  intelligent  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  most  of 
the  feline  and  cruel  qualities  of  the 
Spaniards.  With  a better  educational 
organization  than  they  at  present  pos- 
sess, they  might  develop  their  natural 
intelligence,  and  learn  to  curb  .their  evil 
propensities.  That  they  are  brave  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  heroic  leaders 
they  have  furnished  the  rebellion. 

Of  society,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
there  is  little  or  none  in  Havana,  and 
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one  may  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  houses  wl^ere  balls  and  parties 
are  given.  Conversation  soon  flags  in  a 
country  where  education  is  so  back- 
ward, especially  among  the  women, 
whose  intellectual  pabulum  consists 
generally  of  the  very  worst  French 
novels  and  their  prayer  books,  a singu- 
lar combination.  The  education  of  the 
males  is  a little  better.  The  wealthier  - 
families  send  their  sons  either  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Havana,  or  to  Europe,  or  the 
United  States.  So  far  so  good;  but 
when  they  come  home  for  their  holi- 
days, or  their  education  is  finished,  the 
home  influence  is  disastrous.  Waited 
on  hand  and  foot  by  the  negroes,  and 
pampered  by  their  parents,  they  soon 
fall  victims  to  the  relaxing  climate  and 
to  every  sort  of  vicious  influence.  Lack 
of  energy  is  the  result  of  this  lament- 
able system  which  fosters  most  un- 
healthy love  of  ease  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. 

The  usual  way  of  spending  the  even- 
ing in  a Cuban  house  is  to  place  a long- 
double  row  of  rocking-chairs  opposite 
each  other,  and  sit  there  chattering, 
everybody  meanwhile  smoking  the  in- 
evitable cigarette.  In  some  houses 
music  of  a high  order  may  be  heard, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  sing  charmingly 
—otherwise  the  place  is  socially  dull. 

A few  Cubans  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature,  science  and  art. 

I may  mention  Heredia,  Ramon,  Zam- 
beau,  the  famous  medical  scientist, 
Teresa  Montes  de  Occa,  an  admirable 
poetess,  and  Gertrude  Gomez  de  Avel- 
landa,  another  delightful  lyrist. 

The  Cuban  lady  is  a very  fascinating 
creature.  She  is  elegant,  walks  grace- 
fully, has  pretty  features,  beautiful 
eyes,  admirable  teeth  and  splendid  hair, 
but  spoils  herself  by  her  Insane  fashion 
of  coating  face,  neck,  shoulders  and 
arms  with  rice  powder  to  such  a thick- 
ness as  to  give  her  .a  most  ghastly  ap- 
pearance, not  unlike  that  of  a Pierrette. 
Coquettish  as  a young  girl,  she  is  gen- 
erally both  devoted  and  blameless  as  a 
wife  and  mother.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  capable,  on  provocation,  of  dis- 
playing fiendishly  vindictive  and  cruel 
(traits,  a fact  only  too  well  known  by 


many  a poor  ex-slave.  Religion  occu- 
pies a great  deal  of  the  time  pf  the 
Cubans  of  both  sexes,  but  I am  afraid 
it  is  considered  rather  a pastime  than  a 
moral  factor.  Among  the  men  of  the 
better  class,  who  have  been  educated  in 
Paris,  it  is  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  passions,  pleasures  or 
caprices.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  they 
considered  their  duty  to  their  depend- 
ents ended  with  the  wholesale  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  which  was  obliga- 
tory by  law,  but  it  never  entered  their 
head  to  teach  them  any  duties  beyond 
those  of  implicit  obedience  to  their  own 
will,  even  the  rudiments  of  the  cate- 
chism being  absolutely  neglected.  That 
there  are  many  admirable  men  among 
the  Cubans  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  mass  of  them  is  cor- 
rupt, as  must  ever  be  the  case  with  a 
people  whose  slaves  have  for  genera- 
tions been  only  too  eager  to  pander  to 
their  worst  vices.  Much  more  sincere 
than  the  Spaniards,  they  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  their  hospitality, 
and  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  their 
manners.  If  they  offer  you  a thing, 
they  wish  you  to  accept  it,  and  do  not 
say  so  for  the  mere  form.  They  wel- 
come you  heartily,  and  regret  your  de- 
parture. In  former  times  their  treat- 
ment of  their  slaves  was  notoriously 
cruel,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  con- 
trast between  the  splendid  hospitality 
which  I myself  enjoyed  on  a Cuban 
plantation,  and  the  horrid  sights  which 
I witnessed  in  its  coffee-fields,  where 
the  negroes  were  whipped  by  the  over- 
seers for  the  most  trivial  offences.  An 
appalling  incident  occurred,  too,  during 
my  stay,  which  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  mind,  and  which  I discovered 
by  the  merest  chance,  for  I was  to  have 
been  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  its  oc- 
currence. A strikingly  handsome 
young  mulatto  had  escaped  into  the 
woods,  and  had  been  recaptured.  For 
nearly  a week  he  was  tortured  every 
day  regularly  for  two  hours,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  other  hands,  and. 
needless  to  say,  in  that  of  his  master.  I 
chanced  one  afternoon  to  go  for  a walk, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  children  of 
the  family,  a lad  of  twelve  years,  who 
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thoughtlessly  asked  me  to  come  and  see 
what  they  were  “doing  to  Pedro.” 
They  were  flaying  him  alive  with  pinc- 
ers, burning  him  with  hot  wires  and 
rubbing  his  wounds  with  saltpetre! 
The  poor  wretch,  who  was  shrieking 
desperately  and  writhing  in  agony,  was 
tied  hanfl  and  foot  to  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  The  strangest  part  of  it  all  was 
that  the  niggers,  for  whose  intimida- 
tion 'this  diabolical  torture, 'which  event- 
ually ended  in  slow  death,  'had  been 
devised,  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
impressed  by  its  horror,  for  they  were 
laughing  and  shouting  like  so  many 
fiends.  Needless  to  say  I left  that 
hacienda  somewhat  hurriedly.  The 
house  slaves,  however,  were  treated 
with  extreme  indulgence,  petted  and 
spoilt  to  their  heart’s  content,  and  a 
more  idle,  vicious,  happy-go-lucky  lot  I 
never  came  across  in  all  my  life.  The 
house  on  this  plantation  was  a very  fair 
specimen  of  its  class.  It  was  enormous, 
built  of  stone,  with  spacious  verandas, 
and  although  but  one  story  high,  the 
rooms  were  so  prodigiously  lofty  that 
the  external  appearance  was  quite  ma- 
jestic. Its  wide,  inner  courtyard,  nu- 
merous saloons,  billiard-room  and 
corridors  were  luxuriously  furnished  in 
excellent  taste,  and  were  cool  and  de- 
lightful. The  garden  was  a veritable 
paradise.  I wish  I had  the  space  to 
describe  the  many  pleasant  days  I 
passed  there,  marred  alone  by  the 
dreadful  incident  above  alluded  to. 
The  drives  in  the  flower-laden  woods, 
the  turtle-fishing  in  the  lovely  lake, 
whose  deep,  broad  waters  were  sur- 
rounded by  a forest  of  orange-trees, 
scarlet  magnolias  and  peacock  acacias, 
then  graceful  foliage,  surmounted  by 
towering  groups  of  cocoa  palms,  and 
whose  placid  surface  was  white,  yellow 
and  pink  with  water-lilies. 

The  Creole  population  consists  of  all 
the  foreign  colonists,  French,  Germans, 
Portuguese  and  Italians,  born  and 
bred  on  the  island.  The  French  and 
Italian  Creoles  a few  years  ago  supplied 
the  plantations  with  overseers  of  the 
cruellest  description.  The  more  re- 
spectable were  tradespeople  in  the  large 
towns.  The  Germans  are  very  numer- 
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ous,  industrious  and  law-abiding.  The 
Americans  and  the  few  English  rarely 
mix  with  the  Cubans. 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Cubanos,  belong  as  a 
rule  to  the  official  world,  and  are  gener- 
ally sent  out  from  Spain  to  fill  certain 
positions  in  the  pay  of  the  government, 
rarely,  if  ever,  given  to  the  Cubans. 
Needless  to  say,  their  appearance,  man- 
ners and  customs  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  their  island-born  “broth- 
ers.” 

The  student  of  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  will 
remember  that  in  almost  every  instance 
the  Spaniards  began  to  colonize  admira- 
bly and  ended  badly.  At  first  they 
really  seemed  earnestly  determined  to 
create  magnificent  and  flourishing  col- 
onies, and  the  cities  which  they  have 
built  in  Southern  America,  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  considerable  architectural 
dignity.  In  less  than  a century,  how- 
ever, after  their  first  appearance,  they 
managed  to  grow  detested.  The  fatal 
policy  of  exterminating  the  natives 
eventually  led  to  a sort  of  habitual 
tyranny,  from  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  free  themselves.  During 
the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  or  no  ill-feeling  between 
the  Spanish  settlers  and  their  rulers 
from  the  mother-country.  But  when 
Spain,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  declining 
power  at  home,  began  to  exploit  her  col- 
onies, symptoms  of  revolt  manifested 
themselves,  especially  in  Cuba.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Inquisition,  which  had 
been  implanted  everywhere  with  the 
object  of  compelling  the  aborigines  and 
the  imported  slaves  to  embrace  Cathol- 
icism, was  used  as  a means  of  over- 
awing the  refractory  colonists,  who 
were  soon  made  aware  that  either  open 
or  covert  disapprobation  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  rulers  was  the  most  deadly 
of  all  heresies.  From  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  until  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth,  the  annals  of  the  Hava- 
nese Inquisition  contain  endless  charges 
©f  heresy  against  native-born  Spaniards 
—charges  which  were  in  reality  merely 
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expressions  of  political  discontent,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  re- 
ligion. The  influence  or  the  French 
Revolution  was  felt  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  especially  in  those  islands 
inhabited  by  members  of  the  Latin  race, 
and  we  may  count  the  existence  of  a 
Separatist  party  in  Cuba  from  that 
date-making  period.  From  1800  to 
1837  many  attempts  were  made  to  in-' 
duce  the  Spanish  government  to  dimin- 
ish taxation,  and  to  include  the  Cuban 
deputies  in  the  Cortes,  but  these  rea- 
sonable proposals  were  invariably  and 
contemptuously  rejected.  The  year 
1850  was  rendered  especially  sinister  by 
the  ferocious  rigor  of  the  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Spaniards  to  suppress 
all  attempts  at  rebellion,  which  had 
already  assumed  formidable  propor- 
tions. After  a lengthy  period  of  an- 
archy and  horror,  some  concessions 
were  made  by  the  government,  and  the 
island  gradually  settled  down  to  a 
period  of  great  prosperity,  which  was 
enjoyed  until  1868,  by  which  time  the 
government  had  once  more  become  ex- 
acting. The  taxation  was  insupport- 
able and  commerce  languishing,  when 
on  a sudden  the  name  of  Prim  was 
spoken  of  for  the  first  time  as  that  of  a 
hero  bent  upon  following  in  the  steps  of 
Garibaldi,  who  was  successfully  over- 
throwing the  feeble  government  of 
Queen  Isabella  II.  Carlos  Manuel  Ces- 
pedes,  a Cuban  gentleman  of  great 
wealth,  indomitable  energy  and  consid- 
erable ability,  now  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  and  proclaimed 
Cuban  independence.  The  Spaniards 
retaliated  by  burning  his  plantations. 
Cespedes  had  concentrated  his  forces 
within  the  walls  of  Beyamo,  the  heroic 
citizens  of  which  town  imitated  the 
Russians  of  Moscow,  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground,  rather  than  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  After  this 
event,  for  many  months,  the  island,  de- 
livered up  to  anarchy,  became  the  scene 
of  every  sort  of  horror,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  the  Spaniards  to  admit  that  the 
plucky  rebels  quite  equalled  them  in 
cruel  iniquity.  The  native  volunteers, 
reinforced  by  adventurers  from  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  seemed  at  times  pos- 
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sessed  by  devils,  and  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  the  most  barbaric  cruelty,  sparing 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  On 
April  10th,  1869,  the  “Free  and  Inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Cuba”  was  pro- 
claimed at  Guaimaio,  with  Cespedes  as 
its  first  president.  The  newly  created 
Republic  of  Spain,  in  the  meantime, 
was  not  idle,  and  Prim  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Hamilton  Fish,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
States,  “for  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion piastres.”  General  Sickles  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Madrid,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States,  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  the  purchase.  Sud- 
denly an  incident  occurred— that  of  the 
“Virginius”— too  lengthy  to  recapitulate 
here,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  by 
the  Spaniards  of  that  filibustering  ves- 
sel, which  was  proceeding  from  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  rebels  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  men.  The  “Vir- 
ginius” was  taken  to  Havana,  and 
sixty-one  prisoners,  including  several 
Englishmen  and  twenty- two  Americans, 
were  shot.  On  November  5th  the  lead- 
ers of  the  adventure,  Navaro  Ryan, 
Jesus  de  Sol,  and  Pedro  Cespedes,  the 
president’s  brother,  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  heads  car- 
ried in  triumph  through  the  streets.  All 
this  is  far-off  history  nowadays,  but  of 
interest,  nevertheless,  if  only  as  a rec- 
ord. After  much  ado,  Spain,  which 
had,  fortunately  for  herself,  changed 
her  form  of  government  from  a Repub- 
lic, under  Prim,  to  a monarchy  under 
Alphonso  XII.  and  Castelar,  offered  the 
United  States  the  most  abject  apology, 
and  the  incident  ended  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Cuban  Republic.  But  the  old 
spirit  of  revolt  was  not  yet  crushed,  nor 
the  ardent  desire  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence utterty  extinct.  Spain 
granted  not  a few  reforms,  amongst 
which,  at  the  insistence  of  the  United 
'States,  was  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  From  1870  to  1878  Cuba  en- 
joyed a fair  measure  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, notwithstanding  continued  ex- 
orbitant taxation. 

The  mother  country  has  shown  herself 
neither  wise  nor  provident  in  her 
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colonial  policy,  which  has  been  pro- 
verbially foolish.  She  has  nearly  al- 
ways sent  out  needy  men  to  Cuba  as 
governors  and  officials,  and  they  have 
generally  feathered  their  nests  by  any 
means,  honest  or  otherwise,  in  their 
power.  The  present  sad  condition  of 
the  island  is,  however,  attributable  to 
other  causes  than  those  of  a purely  po- 
litical character.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  depreciation  in  the  commercial 
value  of  tropical  produce,  especially  of 
sugar,  mainly  due  to  the  popularity  of 
beet-root  sugar  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Without  entering  into  details, 
I mean  to  say  that  Cuba  in  this  respect 
is  going  through  precisely  the  same 
financial  and  commercial  crisis  as  the 
other  and  better-governed  West  Indian 
islands.  The  tobacco  trade,  too,  is  noth- 
ing like  as  flourishing  as  it  used  to  be. 
It  has  to  contend  with  the  prodigious 
development  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  tobacco  markets  of  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  a word,  Cuba  has  been  do- 
ing very  badly  for  now  over  twenty 
years,  and  families  which  were  not  very 
long  ago  amongst  the  richest  of  our 
times  are  now  paupers,  eager  to  sell 
their  few  remaining  jewels,  bric-a-brac, 
and  even  their  fans,  laces  and  brocades, 
to  the  passing  stranger.  To  add  to  the 
general  distress  came  the  completion  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  with  its  usual 
result — the  negroes  refused  to  work. 
Coolies  were  imported,  but  the  climate 
did  not  suit  them.  White  labor  has  not 
been  tried,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  a foredoomed  failure.  Masters  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  negroes  all  their 
lives  are  never  able  to  manage  poor 
whites.  Hundreds  of  plantations  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  thousands 
of  half  savages,  colored  folk,  have 
joined  in  the  all-pervading  anarchy 
which  the  Spanish  government  is  not 
strong  enough  to  suppress. 

Meanwhile  the  English  and  the  Amer- 
ican press,  or  a certain  section  of  it, 
have  exaggerated  matters,  just  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  horrors, 
two  years  ago.  The  Cubans  are  not  all 
angels  any  more  than  the  Spaniards  are 
all  fiends.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure. 


Four  hundred  thousand  people  have  not 
been  killed  or  starved  to  death  in  Cuba 
—for  the  total  population  is  only  about 
one  million,  five  hundred  thousand. 
Taking  the  distressful  state  of  the 
island  into  consideration,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  many  thousands  of  people 
have  died  of  want  and  fever,  but  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand. I do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  wish  to  annex  Cuba;  if  such  an 
event  did  come  to  pass  the  Americans 
would  soon  be  at  loggerheads  with  the 
Cubans,  by  no  means  an  easy  people  to 
manage  at  any  time,  and  quite  incapa- 
ble, I am  convinced,  of  an  amicable 
understanding  with  the  practical  and 
pushing  Yankees.  Possibly  by  the 
time  these  pages  are  in  print  this  fact 
may  be  verified.  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  when  the  war,  now  apparently  im- 
minent, is  actually  declared,  this  beauti- 
ful island  will  soon  recall,  only  too 
forcibly,  the  famous  story  of  the  cats  of 
Kilkenny — not  even  their  tails  will  be 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  anarchy,  massacre 
and  woe. 

Richard  Davey. 


THREE  DAYS  OF  WAR  IN  ANNAM.1 

BY  PIERRE  LOTI. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  William  Mar- 
chant. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

III. 

NIGHT  OF  AUGUST  TWENTIETH. 

And  now  that  night  has  fully  come, 
these  scenes  grow  sombre  in  a half- 
dream. One  foresees  that  it  will  be 
very  long,  this  night,  and  rather  pain- 
ful to  endure,  sleepless  as  one  feels 
certain  to  be. 

This  city  of  Hue,  which  lies  there, 
only  two  hours’  march  distant,  without 
its  presence  being  in  any  way  betrayed 

very  near,  shut  in  with  its  high  walls 

—begins  also  to  assume  a chimerical 
aspect  in  the  mind.  Are  we  to  go 
thither  to-morrow?  It  seems  prob- 
able. And  it  will  be  taken,  doubtless, 

i Copyright  by  The  Living  Age  Company. 
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just  as  Thuan-an  was,  although  there 
are  forts  along  the  road,  and  dams  in 
the  river. 

A city  unique  among  cities;  one 
European  only  has  ever  seen  it — a mis- 
sionary-bishop summoned  by  the  king 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Hai- 
Phong.  He  has  told  marvellous  things 
about  it. 

Its  gates  are  closed  to  all,  even  to  the 
Annamese  themselves,  who  enter,  on 
special  occasions  only,  its  exterior  en- 
closures, and  have  even  more  difficulty 
in  getting  out  than  they  had  in  getting 
in. 

Its  form  is  a perfect  square;  it  is  so 
extensive  that  it  takes  a man  more 
than  a day  to  walk  around  it;  and  it  is 
nearly  empty.  Foreigners,  the  working- 
classes  and  all  tradesmen — everything 
that  lives  and  moves— are  lodged  in  its 
suburbs,  outside  these  interminable 
walls.  Within,  it  is  but  the  immense 
abode  of  an  invisible,  or  perhaps  a 
dead,  king. 

Nothing  but  palaces,  seraglios,  parks 
and  pagodas;  doubtless,  heaped-up 
wealth  idle  here  for  centuries;  only  the 
courtiers,  the  mandarins— dark  gangs 
who  govern  and  oppress  this  old  king- 
dom of  dust. 

Five  concentric  circuit  walls,  contain- 
ing in  each  zone  personages  more  and 
more  important  and  more  and  more 
mysterious,  as  one  approaches  the 
centre. 

At  last,  in  the  midst,  this  king  who 
lives  unseen,  shut  up  as  in  a series  of 
those  carved  Chinese  boxes  which  are 
packed  one  into  another  indefinitely. 
It  happens  sometimes,  the  legend  is, 
that  some  palace  guard,  overmastered 
by  curiosity,  risks  his  life  to  behold, 
through  an  open  door  or  window,  this 
aged  royal  face,  as  deadly  to  the 
beholder  as  Medusa’s;  if  he  suc- 
ceeds and  it  is  known,  he  loses  his 
head. 

This  city,  it  appears,  is  guarded  by 
n spell:  “When  the  Europeans  enter  it, 
the  sky  will  fall,”  says  an  old  Annam- 
ese proverb. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  risk  the  at- 
tack, and  one’s  imagination  busies 
Itself  with  the  morrow’s  events. 


Eight  o ’clock  in  the  evening. 

It  is  time  to  go  down  and  make  the 
first  night  patrol  in  the  village,  the 
sections  of  artillery  and  infantry 
which  are  there  encamped  being  under 
the  orders  of  the  fort  on  the  hill. 

We  set  forth,  with  loaded  pistols. 
The  light,  carried  by  a sailor  in  front, 
is  an  exquisite  little  Chinese  lantern  of 
ancient  woramanship,  which  was  found 
in  a pagoda. 

The  patrol  descends  tne  hill,  one’s 
feet  slipping  in  the  sand.  A burnt 
smell  is  perceived;  here  is  the  village: 
heaps  of  glowing  coals  which  exhale  a 
nauseous  odor;  swine  grunting  anu 
rummaging  with  their  snouts  among 
the  ruins;  frightened  hens  and  guinea- 
fowl  seeking  where  to  perch  and  sleep. 
Involuntarily  one  avoids  dark  places, 
keeping  in  the  open  ground  not  to 
stumble  over  dead  bodies. 

Again  the  horrible  nasal:  “A-ah! 
A-ah!”  whieh  one  had  begun  to  for- 
get—the  sound  of  a hollow  voice  in  the 
death-rattle;  and  hands  extended  in 
entreaty,  trying  to  make  tchin-tchin. 
There  are  many  even  who  call  out  to 
us;  we  have  to  stop  to  give  them  water, 
and  the  canteens  of  the  night  watch 
are  soon  exhausted. 

A great  building  remains  standing, 
in  which  shadows  appear,  moving 
about  near  a fire;  within,  gilded  walls, 
gilded  roof,  the  depth  of  a church,  the 
magnificence  of  a seraglio.  It  was  a 
royal  pagoda.  It  is  now  full  of  soldiers 
of  the  marine  infantry  who  are  talking 
and  moving  about,  and  smoking;  they 
are  burning,  to  cook  tlieir  soup,  arm- 
chairs of  very  dainty  elegance,  in  lac- 
quer and  gold. 

The  night  is  dense  and  heavy.  More 
burned  houses  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
The  little  Chinese  lantern  'throws  light 
as  it  passes. 

And  then,  another  pagoda,  not  so 
large  as  the  first,  apparently  very  an- 
cient, a curious  bit  of  antiquity,  with 
its  entangled  demons  on  the  roof,  and 
porcelain  monsters  grimacing  at  the 
door. 

Buddhas  in  jasper,  gods  and  god- 
desses in  gilded  wood,  lie  near  the  en- 
trance, broken,  their  legs  in  air,  head- 
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less;  many  such  have  doubtless  beeu 
carried  away,  and  these  are  probably 
the  rejected,  on  a rapid  sorting.  A fire 
is  inside,  burning  very  feebly,  flicker- 
ing over  ancient  gildings  and  inscrip- 
tions in  mother-of-pearl  and  porce- 
lains; it  serves  as  a kitchen  for  four 
soldiers  who  have  undertaken  to  boil 
a pig.  Many  varieties  of  the  mystic 
group  of  the  Heron  and  Tortoise  lie 
scattered  on  the  ground;  and  even  one 
of  these  great  herons  is  burning  under 
the  iron  pot,  with  other  carved  frag- 
ments; the  bird  lies  across  the  fire, 
with  its  long,  stiff  legs  in  red  lacquer, 
and  its  gilded  back. 

The  four  men  are  laughing  loudly, 
exchanging  low  jokes  with  a bad  Par- 
isian accent;  one  conjectures  them  to 
be  scum  of  the  great  city  whom  chance 
has  brought  together  at  this  banquet. 

A little  farther  on,  some  others  have 
picked  up  a tiny  child,  a little  girl  four 
or  five  years  old,  who  has  been  slightly 
wounded  in  the  leg.  They  have 
dressed  the  wound,  made  her  the  most 
comfortable  little  bed  possible,  and  are 
taking  extremely  good  care  of  her.  She 
sleeps,  trustfully,  in  the  midst  of  the 
group;  her  oblique  eyes  give  her  the 
look  of  a small  yellow  cat,  very  pretty 
and  charming.  They  at  first  had  laid 
her  down  without  any  covering,  so  that 
she  would  be  more  comfortable  in  the 
extreme  heat,  but  they  have  just  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  better  that  she 
should  have  something  over  her,  for 
fear  she  might  take  cold  with  the  un- 
wholesome dampness  of  the  night;  and 
one  of  the  men  has  contributed  his  sash 
for  the  purpose. 

Poor  little  deserted  creature!  What 
can  they  do  with  her-?  They  will  not 
be  permitted  to  take  her  with  them, 
and  what  is  going  to  become  of  this 
child  all  alone,  when  they  have  gone? 

And  now  we  must  return  up  the  hill; 
shall  it  be  to  resume  our  seats  in  the 
gilded  arm-chairs,  or  to  lie  in  the  blue 
hammocks  that  the  “boys”  have  slung? 
The  arm-chair  seems  preferable,  so  that 
one  can  look  about  him  more  easily. 

The  night  becomes  more  and  more 
dark.  One  is  conscious  of  being  on  a 
height,  because  of  the  black  distances 
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in  every  direction,  with  far-off  fires— 
conflagrations,  or  else  camp-fires. 

The  men  have  behaved  well.  Many 
of  them  are  already  tranquilly  asleep  in 
the  house  of  the  military  mandarin. 
Others  are  sitting  up,  but  silent  and 
pensive,  nauseated  now  at  the  idea  of 
having  been  obliged  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet  and  get  blood-stains  on  their 
duck  clothes,  and  eagerly  awaiting 
day  to  wash  out  the  spots. 

There  are  some  who  are  going  to 
have  supper  out  of  sheer  childishness, 
their  fine  dinner  being  not  long  ended; 
they  have  been  out  again  to  make  a 
raid  along  the  edge  of  a certain  pond 
where  all  the  ducks  and  chickens  that 
escaped  the  fire  gathered,  as  for  a 
final  conventicle  of  birds.  They  have 
put  on  a dozen  to  boil,  together  with  a 
little  pig,  in  an  enormous  iron  pot,  over 
a fire  of  bamboo. 

A detonation,  and  there  is  a general 
scattering!  The  pot  goes  up  into  the 
air  and  flies  into  fragments;  the  sauce 
descends  in  rain.  To  find  an  explana- 
tion of  this  ncr  ;rrence,  they  examine 
the  unused  bamboos,  brought  from  the 
mandarin’s  hut;  the  bamboos  are 
powder-horns,  packed  full.  This 
makes  them  laugh,  and  they  go  off  to 
bed.  Vi 

The  silence  deepens,  and  the  rote  of 
the  sea  upon  the  beach  begins  to  make 
itself  heard. 

Now  and  then,  “pan  pan  pan  pan,”  as 
the  “boys”  from  Saigon  say;  a sentinel 
imagines  he  hears  footsteps,  and,  in 
alarm  and  not  much  more  than  half- 
awake,  fires  rapidly  at  the  phantoms 
of  his  dream. 

Or,  again,  the  hollow  groan  from  out- 
side, prolonged  into  a heart-rending 
wail.  One  stops  his  ears  to  escape  the 
sound. 

The  sea  must  be  heavy  outside  this 
evening,  for  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
increases.  In  the  morning,  even,  it  was 
hard  for  the  boats  to  make  a landing. 
Now  it  would  be  impossible;  in  case  of 
a surprise  or  disaster,  we  could  not  re- 
embark. 

There  is  a feeling  of  sadness  as  one 
listens  to  the  heavy  roar  of  these 
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waves,  which  cut  all  communication 
for  the  present  with  the  squadron, 
with  the  European  world;  we  reflect 
that  we  are  but  a handful  of  men,  only 
holding  our  ground  through  the  terror 
that  we  have  inspired.  And  it  seems  a 
queer  thing,  as  one  thinks  of  it,  that  we 
have  come  thus  impudently  to  encamp 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  country, 
surrounding  ourselves  with  dead  bodies 
to  produce  terror. 

Half-past  eight. 

A sudden  flash,  a loud  noise  which 
makes  everybody  start;  a mitrailleuse 
is  fired  off  in  the  village  below  us.  An 
alarm!  and  there  is  a cry:  “‘To  arms!” 

The  riflemen  think  they  see  in  the 
middle  of  the  lagoon,  on  the  shining 
black  surface  of  the  water,  large  junks 
appearing  in  outline. 

Possibly  they  came  to  negotiate. 
They  are  no  longer  seen.  Again 
silence. 

Nine  o’clock. 

At  the  same  point  a number  of  junks 
become  visible  in  file,  suddenly  lighted 
up  by  a long  jet  of  flame  which  burns 
at  the  prow  of  one  of  them. 

Again  an  alarm,  and  a call  to  arms! 
These  junks  come  from  inland,  from 
the  direction  of  Hu6. 

And  again  we  stop;  there  is  the 
white  flag  of  truce,  above  the  blaze 
which  evidently  was  lighted  to  render 
the  flag  distinctly  visible.  We  have  to 
go  down  on  to  the  beach  with  the  in- 
terpreter to  receive  this  embassy,  and 
give  orders  to  the  sentinels  to  permit 
its  landing. 

They  approach  slowly,  these  junks, 
as  if  hesitating,  timid;  they  approach, 
with  their  aspect  of  Venetian  gondolas, 
carrying  high  their  central  hatch  and 
their  curved  ends.  They  move  noise- 
lessly, sculling  with  that  little  flutter- 
ing peculiar  to  this  kind  of  motion.  A 
voice,  which  seems  perfectly  French, 
calls  out:— 

“Will  you  receive  envoys  from  the 
court  of  Hu6  who  come  to  beg  for 
peace?” 

We  answer:  “Yes.” 

And  they  come  to  land.  Extempo- 
rized torches,  pieces  of  blazing  wood, 
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furnish  light  for  the  debarkation  of 
strange  visitors. 

First,  guards  of  the  Annamese  court, 
clad  in  dark  blue,  with  broad  collars 
edged  with  red.  They  seem  rather 
numerous  for  a mere  embassy,  but  that 
is  probably  a question  of  etiquette;  and, 
besides,  they  are  unarmed. 

Then  come  great  gilded  poles,  very 
sumptuous,  ending  in  figures  of  mon- 
sters; and  gilded  parasols,  opened  in 
the  darkness,  and  canopies  and  ham- 
mocks; it  seems  like  an  unpacking  of 
pantomine  properties. 

All  these  things  are  methodically  or- 
ganized upon  the  sands;  the  guards  put 
the  poles  upon  their  shoulders,  they 
suspend  the  blue  hammocks  from  the 
poles,  then  cover  them  with  canopies 
and  curtains— in  all,  four  complete 
palanquins— into  which  ascend,  with 
great  effect  of  mystery,  four  person- 
ages whose  faces  are  concealed  from 
us.  Four  parasol-bearers  rush  ' for- 
ward, as  if  to  shelter  them  from  imag- 
inary sunshine;  and  finally,  the  proces- 
sion begins  to  move.  With  a silent 
suite  following,  it  advances  towards 
the  man  who  represents,  to  Annamese 
eyes,  war,  invasion,  extreme  terror: 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
fort. 

He  waits,  at  a distance  of  some  hun- 
dred paces,  standing  near  a fire  of 
branches  that  has  been  lighted  in  order 
to  bring  him  into  sight;  in  fatigue 
dress,  he,  dusty  and  torn,  soiled  with 
earth  and  smoke,  shabby  and  some- 
what sarcastic,  in  the  presence  of  an 
embassy  so  ceremonious. 

At  two  paces  distance,  the  first  para- 
sol is  lowered,  the  first  palanquin  stops, 
and  the  curtains  part. 

IV. 

A Parley. 

We  expect  to  see  descend  some  grand 
Asiatic  personage.  But  no;  this  is  a 
European  head;  a very  pale  face  which 
is  lifted  from  the  blue-fringed  ham- 
mock; the  voice,  purely  French,  has 
that  gentle,  slightly  unctuous  deliber- 
ateness of  the  ecclesiastic;  the  man  is 
clad  in  a violet  cassock;  the  pastoral 
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ring  glitters  on  his  finger,  and,  first  of 
all,  he  extends  his  hand  to  receive  a 
kiss— which  is  not  given  him. 

“Sir,  I am  the  missionary-bishop  of 
Hug;’1  he  says.  “I  accompany  the  en- 
voys; will  you  receive  the  king’s  min- 
ister?” 

At  this  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
invisible  personages  puts  aside  the  cur- 
tain of  the  second  palanquin,  and  pre- 
sents a letter  whose  address,  in  French, 
is  in  a very  current  handwriting  (no 
doubt,  that  of  the  bishop):— 

“A  Monsieur  le  Commissaire  general 
civil,  ou,  en  son  absence,  d Monsieur  le 
Contre-Amiral  Commadant  en  chef." 

Assurance  is  given  to  Monseigneur 
that  he  will  be  received  with  the  great- 
est consideration,  both  himself  and 
the  personages  whom  he  accompanies. 
But  he  is  notified,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  laws  of  war,  and  those  also  of 
the  most  simple  prudence,  require  that 
he  be  conducted  to  the  fort  under  an 
armed  escort;  he  will  there  be  court- 
eously guarded  until  the  return  of  the 
non-commissioned  officer  who  will  at 
once  go  to  headquarters  (the  southern 
fort)  to  carry  the  letter  of  the  envoys 
and  receive  orders. 

Then  a party  of  sailors  approach,  at 
a signal,  and  surround  the  whole  em- 
bassy; and  the  procession,  resuming  its 
march  by  the  light  of  torches,  begins 
ascending,  in  profound  silence,  the 
steep  slope  of  the  sands. 

These  torches,  from  time  to  time, 
light  up  dead  bodies  lying  across  the 
road,  their  hands  in  air,  or  indeed  some 
Annamese  not  yet  dead,  who  begins  his 
horrible  groaning,  stretching  out  his 
hands  towards  the  court  people  as  they 
pass  by.  But  they  go  on  without  dar- 
ing to  look  back,  trembling  and  stupe- 
fied with  fear, 

Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  the  pro- 
cession stops  within  the  “Atalante’s” 
little  encampment. 

Then  all  the  gilded  parasols  are  low- 
ered, and  the  porters  squat  upon  the 
ground.  The  curtains  of  the  palan- 
quins are  stirred,  evidently  about  to  be 
opened;  the  invisible  personages  are 
about  to  appear;  and  the  sailors,  in- 
quisitive as  to  their  appearance,  make 
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a ring,  and  brighten  the  bamboo  fire  in 
order  to  see  more  distinctly. 

First,  Monseigneur,  who  steps  down 
with  difficulty,  seemingly  feeble.  His 
vicar  comes  next.  Lastly,  the  two 
great  men  of  Annam,  the  minister  and 
the  secretary  of  state. 

They  tremble  visibly,  and  keep  close 
to  the  bishop. 

They  are  clad,  with  extreme  simplic- 
ity, in  tunics  of  Chinese  style,  plain 
black,  fastened  with  frogs  and  pink 
jasper  buttons;  they  wear  the  little 
scanty,  pointed  beard— like  Attila;  and 
their  long,  womanish  hair  is  carelessly 
knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Both 
men  extremely  distinguished  in  every 
detail  of  their  appearance;  the  fine 
features  and  delicate  hands  of  patri- 
cians, with  incredible  nails  trimmed 
into  claws. 

At  this  moment  the  absence  of  our 
“boys”  from  Saigon  is  much  regretted, 
who  would  be  able  to  improvise  out  of 
the  ground  a presentable  supper  for  the 
embassy,  seemingly  overcome  by  emo- 
tion and  by  the  journey.  But  the 
“boys”  are  not  here.  They  are  not 
lodged  in  the  camp,  and  vanished  at 
nightfall  to  sleep  one  knows  not  where. 
A little  wine  and  water,  a little  tea  and 
some  rice  are  all  we  can  offer  to  the 
visitors,  who  accept  it. 

Meantime  the  two  priests,  the  two 
French  officers  and  the  two  Annamese 
grandees  have  seated  themselves  very 
calmly,  in  a friendly  way,  on  the  wicker 
benches  of  the  military  mandarin. 

A conversation  begins,  somewhat 
slow,  however,  and  embarrassed.  Mon- 
seigneur translates,  and  his  languid 
voice  denotes  excessive  fatigue.  He 
tells  of  the  consternation  that  prevails 
in  Hu6,  the  dismay,  the  contagious  ter- 
ror caused  by  our  enormous  guns,  our 
long-range  rifles,  our  rapid  firing. 

And  then  he  adds,  in  a lower  tone, 
that  his  part,  a bishop,  in  the  embassy, 
is  of  course  entirely  non-official.  In 
coming  this  evening,  he  has  merely 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  court 
of  Annam,  where  the  terror  is  so  great 
that  without  him  the  envoys  would  not 
have  dared  to  present  themselves  in  the 
French  camp. 
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Within  the  enclosure  of  the  fort  the 
silent  suite  of  the  embassy  await, 
squatting  in  the  sand,  courtiers  and 
guards  all  crowded  close  together,  dis- 
mayed, as  if  their  last  hour  was  at 
hand.  And  the  gorgeous  poles  which 
lie  on  the  ground,  the  immense  gilded 
parhsols,  throw  their  Asiatic  note  over 
these  mute  groups. 

The  night  is  less  dark;  the  dense 
clouds  which,  at  sunset,  were  like  a 
curtain  stretched  across  the  sky,  begin 
to  show  rents  here  and  there,  through 
which  stars  appear. 

The  sailors,  who  have  all  been  awak- 
ened by  the  entrance  of  these  palan- 
quins and  this  procession,  are  now 
seated  around  on  the  low  walls  of  the 
fort;  they  are  smoking  and  talking  in 
low  voices  to  each  other.  Beyond  their 
heads  is  the  black  distance  now  be- 
come so  quiet.  Towards  the  west  there 
are  still  far-off  glowing  heaps  which 
are  the  remains  of  villages.  On  the 
east  this  great  level  plain  which  looks 
like  bluish  marble  is  the  China  Sea;  it 
begins  to  shine  in  spots,  reflecting  the 
clear  spaces  and  the  stars  above  it. 

Again  the  death-groan  from  the 
beach,  horribly  prolonged.  Another 
man  is  dying.  Involuntarily  we  keep 
silence  while  the  sound  lasts,  and  the 
Annamese  shudder. 

And  then,  on  the  horizon’s  edge  ap- 
pears the  great  red  disk  of  the  moon, 
throwing  its  luminous  trail  over  the 
immensity  of  the  waters.  In  a mo- 
ment it  will  be  very  light. 

By  degrees,  in  the  little  group  formed 
by  the  envoys  and  the  two  officers,  con- 
versation grows  more  animated,  more 
cordial.  The  minister  offers  his  long 
cigarettes,  rolled  up  in  little  horns, 
which  he  has  brought  with  him  in  a 
box;  he  appears  encouraged  on  seeing 
them  accepted. 

The  language  of  this  country  seems 
to  be  a succession  of  vague  conso- 
nances, nasal,  cut  into  panting  mono- 
syllables, into  which  at  intervals  comes 
something  like  the  mew  of  a cat.  All 
this  has  meaning,  however,  it  appears, 
for  Monseigneur  translates  a quantity 
of  very  civil  things,  which  the  poor 
vanquished  feel  obliged  to  say. 
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About  half  past  ten  arrives,  from  the 

southern  fort,  the  frigate-captain  L , 

acknowledging  the  reception  of  the  let- 
ter of  peace,  and  bringing  orders:  a 
summons  to  headquarters  for  the  am- 
bassador and  the  bishop,  who  may 
bring  with  them  their  secretaries;  but 
the  suite  are  to  remain  in  the  fort  of 
the  “Atalante,”  under  surveillance  of 
the  lieutenant  in  command,  wrho  is  re- 
quested to  let  them  sleep  among  his 
sailors. 

With  all  speed  the  gorgeous  litters 
are  set  up,  the  hammocks  and  curtains 
arranged;  the  four  personages  take 
leave,  and  their  palanquins  depart,  at 
a rapid  and  cadeneed  trot  of  the  bear- 
ers. The  moon,  still  very  low  in  the 
sky,  lights  them  up  with  a warm  glow; 
we  watch  them  vanish  into  the  dis- 
tance, over  the  rose-colored  sands,  al- 
ways with  their  gilded  parasols  and 
their  air  of  personages  of  a fairy  scene. 

In  the  camp  there  is  some  moving 
about,  making  arrangements  for  the 
night’s  sleep. 

But  the  yellow  men  are  timid,  now 
that  the  bishop  and  their  chief  are 
gone.  Before  lying  dowrn  among  the 
sailors,  they  are  very  anxious  to  make 
friends  with  them,  to  testify  their  re- 
gard in  all  sorts  of  wTays.  They  make 
to  each  sailor  in  turn  their  ceremonious 
obeisances,  Annamese  bows  which 
seem  to  be  made  by  clock-work,  formal 
tchin-tchin  with  joined  hands,  and 
“shake-hands”  without  end.  And  the 
sailors,  much  impressed  by  such  fine 
manners,  return  the  bows  and  the 
hand-clasps,  suppressing  their  desire 
to  laugh;  they  are  much  astonished  to 
find  that  court  people  are  so  obsequious 
and  to  feel  that  their  nails  are  so  long. 

Before  midnight,  nearly  everybody 
has  been  settled  for  the  night  and  is 
asleep,  excepting  only  the  sentinels. 
Nor  are  the  two  officers,  reclining  in 
their  mandarin’s  arm-chairs,  asleep  yet. 

Vainly  does  the  moon  shed  her  clear, 
beautiful  light;  vainly  do  the  clouds 
disperse  and  the  sky  become  once  more 
pure  and  splendid;  nothing  can  render 
this  wakeful  night  cheerful.  One  can 
very  soon  distinguish,  ns  in  broad 
daylight,  the  smoke  of  the  burning  vil- 
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lages;  on  the  light-colored  sand  of  the 
beach  lie  the  dead,  each  a black  mass— 
or  a cross,  if  with  extended  arms.  And 
the  breakers  roar  incessantly,  giving 
the  continuous  feeling  of  isolation, 
of  separation  from  the  whole  world, 
here  on  this  coast  of  Annam. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  frightful  groan 
comes  again,  this  time  close  at  hand, 
on  the  ground,  almost  under  the  arm- 
chairs, and  real  arms  are  stretched  out 
in  actual  fact,  trying  to  grasp  one’s 
knees.  It  is  the  poor  fellow  with  the 
wound  through  his  lungs  who  was  here 
before,  who  has  dragged  himself  back 
to  us  and  got  in,  no  one  knows  how! 

We  do  not  venture  to  order  him  re- 
moved; a blanket  is  brought  for  him, 
some  wine  to  drink,  anything  he  wants; 
but  it  is  very  annoying  that  he  insists 
on  reappearing  in  this  way;  since  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  save  him,  he  really 
ought  to  die. 

The  air,  the  breeze,  are  warm,  close; 
there  is  a sweetish,  enervating  perfume 
of  tropical  plants,  the  flowers  on  the 
beach.  Something  else,  also,  an  odor 
at  once  fetid  and  musky,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  villages,  people  and  things  in 
this  country.  The  sailors  say:  “That 
has  the  Chinese  smell,”  and  nothing 
could  be  more  expressive.  It  is  char- 
acteristic, and  it  is  indefinable,  this 
“Chinese  smell.” 

And  now  a first  whiff  of  an  odor  of 
putrefaction  comes,  with  all  the  other 
strange  odors.  It  is  from  all  these 
dead  bodies  that  surround  us!  They 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  removed 
before  night;  this  should  have  been 
thought  of  when  the  first  carrion  birds 
began  to  gather,  just  after  sunset.  But 
it  was  intended  that  the  prisoners 
should  do  this  work;  no  one  supposed 
that  decomposition  would  begin  so 
quickly. 

Again  a whiff  of  the  same  horrible, 
nauseating  odor — and  between  now 
and  morning  it  will  have  increased 
frightfully,  will  have  become  insupport- 
able. What  to  do?  Awaken  the  men, 
already  so  fatigued?  It  is  a question 
between  the  horror  of  going  out  to 
move  these  bodies  by  night,  and  the 
gloomy  uneasiness  caused  by  their 
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being  so  near.  An  invincible  lassitude 
nails  one  to  the  spot;  and  at  last  a dis- 
turbed sleep  comes,  full  of  dreams, 
haunted  by  contortions,  grimaces, 
wicked  tricks  played  by  the  dead. 

v. 

The  Twenty-Fikst  of  August. 

At  six  o’clock  the  sun  arrives,  flinging 
over  the  world  in  an  instant,  at  his 
rapid  rising,  his  great  splendid  light 
and  his  extreme  heat.  Then  the  visions 
of  the  night  vanish;  things  resume  their 
true  proportions. 

The  tent  where  we  have  slept  is  filled 
with  sunshine;  the  gilded  flagstaff s and 
the  pagoda  lances  which  support  the 
strained  cloths  glitter;  but  the  tent- 
cloths  themselves  are  soiled  and 
shabby. 

Outside,  the  camp  awakes.  The  An- 
na rnese  yawn,  and  then  sigh  at  the  re- 
turning thought  of  their  defeat  and 
their  yesterday’s  terrors.  They  shake 
their  blue  robes— which  are  faded— and 
twist  up  their  long  hair,  re-arranging 
the  chignon  as  a woman  would  do. 
And  already  there  are  fires  lighted  on 
the  beach;  some  of  the  sailors  are  in  a 
hurry  to  cook  Chickens  again. 

Yonder,  the  land  of  Annam  looks 
very  beautiful,  and  somewhat  strange 
in  the  early  morning.  The  lofty  moun- 
tains raise  their  purple  summits  in  air; 
they  seem  more  denticulated  than  real 
mountains  could  be,  suggesting  pictures 
painted  by  Chinese.  The  wooded 
plains  have  that  fresh  and  brilliant 
color  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  And  one 
can  see  the  mirador  of  Hue,  the  look- 
out on  the  royal  palace,  which  domi- 
nates all  this  green  distance. 

The  wounded  man  of  last  night  is 
dead;  he  lies  stretched  out  here  in  the 
sun.  Outside,  the  dead  are  still  lying, 
of  course,  just  as  they  were  overnight. 
And  as  if  we  needed  more,  the  sea  has 
brought  back  those  that  yesterday 
were  cast  into  it;  they  lie  along  the 
beach,  washed  by  the  breakers,  with 
hands  outstretched,  a horrible  sight. 
Really  there  must  be  great  holes  dug 
to  get  all  these  people  out  of  the  way. 

Are  we  to  march  to-day  upon  HuG, 
are  we  to  get  inside  of  those  great-  mys- 
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terious  walls?  Certainly  not;  the  em- 
bassy of  last  night  will  have  agreed  to 
anything,  no  matter  what,  rather  than 
see  us  enter  their  city,  their  palaces; 
and  the  old  Annamese  proverb  will  be 
right  again. 

Nearer  our  encampment,  and  all 
about  it,  are  the  hot,  glittering  sands, 
in  contrast  with  the  green  freshness  in- 
land; and  there  are  also  the  ruins,  the' 
debris  of  all  that  the  fire  destroyed 
yesterday.  Two  pagodas  still  standing 
show  their  horns  and  claws  and  all 
their  porcelain  devilry.  And  the  cocoa- 
nut  palms  of  the  village,  which  were 
so  green,  are  turned  black,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  this  disorder  like  shabby 
old  feather-dusters. 

About  seven  o’clock,  the  distant  sound 
of  a fusillade.  Our  troops  who  were 
encamped  in  the  circular  fort  have  just 
crossed  the  river  in  the  squadron’s 
boats,  and  are  going  up  over  the  sands 
of  the  south  shore.  With  a marine 
glass  we  follow  the  movement  of  these 
rows  of  black  pygmies  who  are  sailors 
and  soldiers;  they  seize  without  diffi- 
culty the  three  or  four  forts  which 
were  abandoned  in  the  great  panic  of 
yesterday;  and  the  tricolor  is  raised 
above  them. 

This  is  evidently  the  end  of  the  end; 
uoubtless  there  will  be  no  more  fight- 
ing. 

The  day  is  heavy,  long,  monotonous, 
of  overpowering  heat,  painful  to  en- 
dure. 

The  dead  are  interred.  There  were 
even  more  than  we  supposed.  The  offi- 
cial Annamese  report  stated  the  number 
at  twelve  hundred,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably accurate.  They  are  thrown  in 
heaps  into  great  trenches.  The  prison- 
ers do  this  work,  guarded  by  the  ser- 
geants of  the  native  troops  of  Saigon. 

The  sailors,  who  are  suffering  much 
from  thirst  to-day,  draw  water  from  the 
cisterns;  but  it  is  muddy  water,  and, 
still  worse,  has  the  musky  flavor  pe- 
culiar to  everything  in  this  country. 
The  prisoners  explain  that  it  was 
brought  hither  from  inland  in  goat-skins, 
which  gave  it  the  odor,  but  that  its  taste 
is  very  good. 

But  the  sailors,  who  have  some  fear  of 
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being  poisoned,  devise  a filter.  And  the 
great  Chinese  hat,  which  has  already 
done  good  service  as  a funnel  in  pour- 
ing wine  into  the  canteens,  is  in  requisi- 
tion for  this  new  use.  (The  sand  is  cov- 
ered with  them,  these  great  conical  hats, 
shaped  like  a lamp-shade,  that  were 
dropped  in  the  flight  yesterday.)  The 
sailors  put  in  at  the  bottom  a little  pow- 
dered charcoal,  then  fill  up  the  hat  with 
wTater,  and  soon,  at  the  point,  a little 
clear  stream  trickles  out,  which  is  not 
too  bad  to  drink. 

Three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  embassy  again  passes  through  our 
camp,  returning  from  headquarters.  It 
passes  without  stopping,  collects  its 
escort,  descends  a't  a gymnast’s  pace 
towards  the  lagoon,  and  re-embarks  in 
its  junks.  And,  during  all  this  rapid 
passage,  the  great  Asiatic  paraso’s, 
flecked  with  gold,  turn,  are  held  high  or 
low,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
sunlight,  managed  with  extreme  skill  by 
those  who  carry  them. 

This  time  the  palanquins  remain 
closed.  On'ly  Monseigneur  drew  aside 
his  little  curtains  to  salute  with  the 
hand,  and  announce  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  has  been  accepted,  with  its  harsh- 
est clauses;  and  now  all  haste  is  made 
to  obtain  the  king’s  signature  this  even- 
ing. 

Yes.  The  old  proverb  held  true;  the 
great  walls  of  Hu6  remain  inviolate! 

The  wind  blowrs  from  a quarter  of 
peace,  manifestly.  At  sunset,  twro  man- 
darins arrive  at  the  fort,  somewhat  agi- 
tated, but  courteous  and  obsequious, 
with  airs  of  sly  humility,  making  fine 
tohin-tchin,  shaking  hands  with  every- 
body, a proceeding  embarrassed  by 
pagoda  sleeves  and  long  finger-nails. 

Their  garments  are  of  navy  blue  silk 
gauze  with  great  embroidered  rosettes, 
the  fronts  of  a pale  blue,  like  the  vest  in 
a woman’s  dress. 

They  come  to  bring  us  beef  and  pork, 
bananas,  drinking-water  and  many 
other  good  things,  which  are  very  wel- 
come. 

Also  they  bring  sensational  news:  It 
appears  that  the  king  in  person,  the  in- 
visible, the  unknowable,  w^ent  up  yes- 
terday into  his  great  mirador,  which  we 
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see  in  tlie  distance,  to  watch  the  bom- 
bardment and  the  squadron.  Rigorous 
threats  of  death  had  been  sent  out 
through  the  city,  it  is  true,  against  any 
who  should  dare  to  lift  their  eyes 
towards  this  tower,  and  all  the  houses, 
all  the  windows  were  shut  with  terror. 
But,  in  the  great  suburbs,  where  Euro- 
peans and  traders  dwell,  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, with  glasses,  to  see  him;  and  the 
fact  is,  indeed,  a sign  of  the  times,  a 
thing  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Annam. 

Nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  order  arrives  from  headquarters 
to  re-embark  the  marines  to-morrow 
morning  early. 

It  is  ended,  this  brief  dream  of  con- 
quest. The  forts  will  be  left  under 
guard  of  the  marine  infantry  and  the 
“Vipere.” 

The  sailors,  much  disappointed,  go 
down  into  the  burned  village  to  pick  up, 
among  the  ruins,  all  sorts  of  small  ob- 
jects that  they  desire  to  carry  away  as 
souvenirs;  with  lanterns,  they  make, 
among  the  d6bris,  most  curious  selec- 
tions, lamenting  much  that  they  had  not 
known  it  sooner,  to  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  a better  choice  by  daylight. 
It  is  not  until  very  late  that  they  get  to 
bed,  after  having  made  up  their  little 
packages  and  sung  many  songs. 

VI. 

August  Twenty-Second. 

About  eight  o’clock,  in  splendid 
weather,  upon  a glittering  sea,  the 
heavily-loaded  boats  which  bring  back 
the  sailors  with  their  weapons  and  lug- 
gage come  alongside  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron. 

The  other  sailors,  the  less  fortunate, 
those  who  were  detained  on  board,  are 
waiting  near  the  gangway  to  witness 
the  return.  They  come  with  the  air  of 
conquerors,  displaying  fine  sashes,  and 
Chinese  hats,  and  yellow  or  black  flags 
on  gilded  flagstaff s;  overpowered  with 
the  sun,  all  of  them;  very  black,  and 
dying  of  thirst. 

Others  have  picked  up  fine  old  Chinese 
teapots,  decorated  plates,  Buddhas,  or 


perhaps  mystic  herons,  those  pagoda- 
birds,  perched  on  tortoises. 

And  others,  still  more  practical  or 
greedy,  bring  chickens  in  cages,  to  have 
them  cooked  on  board— and  even  little 
live  pigs,  hung  over  their  shoulders, 
secured  by  the  feet  and  uttering  fright- 
ful squeals. 

There  is  general  rejoicing  at  the  great 
and  rapid  success;  the  story  of  doubtful 
days  northward,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  not  yet  being  known,  everyone 
looks  for  immediate  peace,  to  be  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  departure,  and  a return 
to  France.  At  supper,  various  dishes 
not  in  the  usual  bill  of  fare  are  on  the 
tables  of  the  crew,  with  wine  sent  by  the 
officers.  There  is,  also,  on'  the  stroke  of 
nine,  a certain  procession  arranged 
which  goes  about  the  decks,  stooping 
under  the  hammocks.  Then  those  w ho 
had  gone  to  sleep  are  awakened  with  a 
start  and  lean  over  in  alarm  to  see  what 
is  passing  below  them:  big  pointed  hats, 
a procession  of  Chinese!  some  in  man- 
darin’s robes,  of  official  cut,  of  black 
silk,  scanty,  too  narrow,  split  across  the 
shoulders:  others,  less/  pretentious, 

carrying — to  have  the  proper  effect— a 
lance,  a mystic  heron,  or  perhaps  a 
Buddha. 

Not  a death  to  regret;  no  one  missing 
at  the  roll-call;  not  the  most  unimpor- 
tant place  vacant;  so  the  matter  ends, 
in  an  absolutely  merry  fashion. 

And  to-morrow  the  squadron  dis- 
perses, to  perform  separate  duties  of 
supply  and  of  blockade. 


JOHN  SPLENDID.1 

THE  TALE  OF  A POOR  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE 
LITTLE  WARS  OF  LORN. 

BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 

Chapter  V. 

KIRK  LAW. 

Of  course  Clan  MacNicoll  w^as 
brought  to  book  for  this  frolic  on  In- 
neraora  fair-day,  banned  by  Kirk  and 
soundly  beaten  by  the  Doomster  in 
name  of  law.  To  read  some  books  I’ve 

1 Copyright,  1897-1898,  by  Neil  Munro. 
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read,  one  would  think  our  Gaels  in  the 
time  I speak  of,  and  even  now,  were, 
and  are,  pagan  and  savage.  We  are 
not,  I admit  it,  fashioned  on  the  pritn 
style  of  London  dandies  and  Italian 
fops;  we  are— the  poorest  of  us— coarse 
a little  at  the  hide,  too  quick,  perhaps, 
to  slash  out  with  knife  or  hatchet,  and 
over-ready  to  carry  the  most  innocent 
argument  the  dire  length  of  a thrust 
with  the  sword.  That’s  the  blood;  it’s 
the  common  understanding  among  our- 
selves. But  we  were  never  such 
thieves  and  maurauders,  caterans 
bloody  and  unashamed,  as  the  Gallo- 
way kerns  and  the  Northmen,  and  in 
all  my  time  we  had  plenty  to  do  to  fend 
our  straths  against  reivers  and  cattle- 
drovers  from  the  bad  clans  round 
about  us.  We  lift  no  cattle  in  all 
Campbell  country.  When  I was  a lad 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  tenants  in 
Glenaora  once  or  twice  went  over  to 
Glen  Nant  and  Rannoch  and  borrowed 
a few  beasts;  but  the  earl  fas  he  was 
then)  gave  them  warning  for  it  that 
any  vassal  of  his  found  guilty  of  such 
practice  again  should  hang  at  the 
town-head  as  ready  as  he  would  hang  a 
Cowal  man  for  theftuously  awaytaking 
a board  of  kipper  salmon.  My  father 
(peace  with  him!)  never  could  see  the 
logic  of  it.  “It’s  no  theft,”  he  would 
urge,  “but  war  on  the  parish  scale:  it 
needs  coolness  of  the  head,  some  valor 
and  great  genius  to  take  fifty  or  maybe 
a hundred  head  of  the  bestial  hot-hoof 
over  hill  and  moor.  I would  never 
blame  a man  for  lifting  a mart  of 
black  cattle  any  more  than  for  killing 
a deer:  are  not  both  the  ferce  naturce  of 
these  mountains,  prey  lawful  to  the 
first  lad  who  can  tether  or  paunch 
them  ?” 

“Not  in  the  fold,  father,”  I mind  of 
remonstrating  once. 

“In  the  fold  too,”  he  said.  “Who  re- 
spects Bredalbane’s  fenced  deer?  not 
the  most  Christian  elders  in  Glenurcliy: 
they  say  grace  over  the  venison  that 
crossed  a high  dyke  in  the  dead  of 
night  tail  first,  or  game  birds  that  tum- 
bled out  of  their  dream  on  the  bough 
into  the  reek  of  a brimstone  fire.  A 
man  might  as  well  claim  the  fish  of 


the  sea  and  the  switch  of  the  wood, 
and  refuse  the  rest  of  the  world  a her- 
ring or  a block  of  wood,  as  put  black 
cattle  in  a fank  and  complain  because 
he  had  to  keep  watch  on  them!” 

It  was  quaint  law,  but  I must  admit 
my  father  made  the  practice  run  with 
the  precept,  for  more  than  once  he  re- 
fused to  take  back  cattle  lifted  by  the 
Macgregors  from  us,  because  they  had 
got  over  his  march-stone. 

But  so  far  from  permitting  this  lati- 
tude in  the  parish  of  Inneraora,  Ivirk 
and  State  frowned  it  down,  and  sins 
far  less  heinous.  The  session  was  bit- 
terly keen  on  Sabbath-breakers,  and  to 
start  on  a Saturday  night  a kiln-drying 
of  oats  that  would  claim  a peat  or  two 
on  Sabbath  was  accounted  immorality 
of  the  most  gross  kind. 

Much  of  this  strict  form,  it  is  to  be 
owned,  was  imported  by  the  Lowland 
burghers,  and  set  up  by  the  Lowland 
session  of  the  English  kirk,  of  which 
his  lordship  was  an  elder,  and  the 
Highlanders  took  to  it  badly  for  many 
a day.  They  were  *aye,  for  a time, 
driving  their  cattle  through  the  town 
on  the  Lord’s  day  or  stravaiging  about 
the  roads  and  woods,  or  drinking  and 
listening  to  pipers  piping  in  the  change- 
houses  at  time  of  sermon — fond,  as  all 
our  people  are  by  nature,  of  the  hearty 
open  air,  and  the  smell  of  woods,  and 
lusty  sounds  like  the  swing  of  the  seas 
and  pipers  playing  old  tunes.  Out 
would  come  elders  and  deacons  to 
scour  the  streets  and  change-houses  for 
them,  driving  them,  as  if  with 
scourges,  into  worship.  Gaelic  ser- 
mon (or  Irish  sermon,  as  the 
Scots  called  it)  was  but  every  second 
Sabbath,  and  on  the  blank  days  the 
landward  Highlanders  found  in  town 
were  bound  to  go  to  English  sermon 
whether  they  knew  the  language  or 
not,  a form  which  it  Would  be  difficult 
nowadays  to  defend.  And  it  was,  in  a 
way,  laughable  to  see  the  big  Gaels 
driven  to  chapel  like  boys  by  the  smug 
light  burghers  they  could  have  crushed 
with  a hand.  But  time  told;  there 
was  sown  in  the  landward  mind  by  the 
blessing  of  God  (and  some  fear  of  the 
marquis,  no  doubt)  a respect  for  Chris- 
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tian  ordinance,  and  by  the  time  I write 
of  there  were  no  more  devout  church- 
goers and  respecters  of  the  law  eccle- 
siastic than  the  umquhile  pagan  small- 
clans  of  Loch  Hinne  and  the  Glens. 

It  is  true  that  Nicol  Beg  threatened 
the  church-officer  with  his  dirk  when 
he  came  to  cite  him  before  the  session 
a few  days  after  the  splore  in  Inner- 
aora,  but  he  stood  his  trial  like  a good 
Christian  all  the  same— he  and  half  a 
score  of  his  clan,  as  many  as  the 
church  court  could  get  the  names  of.  I 
was  a witness  against  them,  much 
against  my  will,  with  John  Splendid, 
the  Provost,  and  some  other  townsfolk. 

Some  other  defaulters  were  dealt 
with  before  the  MacNicolls,  a few 
throughither  women  and  lads  from  the 
back-lanes  of  the  burghs,  on  the  old 
taie— a shoreside  man  for  houghing  a 
quey,  and  a girl  MacVicar,  who  had 
been  for  a season  on  a visit  to  some 
Catholic  relatives  in  the  Isles,  and  was 
charged  with  malignancy  and  pro- 
fanity. 

Poor  lass!  I was  wae  for  her.  She 
stood  bravely  beside  her  father,  Whose 
face  was  as  begrutten  as  hers  was 
serene,  and  those  who  put  her  through 
her  catechism  found  to  my  mind  but  a 
good  heart  and  tolerance  where  they 
sought  treachery  and  rank  heresy. 
They  convicted  her  notwithstanding. 

“You  have  stood  your  trials  badly, 
Jean  MacVicar,”  said  Master  Gordon. 
“A  blackslider  and  malignant  provan! 
You  may  fancy  your  open  profession  of. 
piety,  your  honesty  and  charity  make 
dykes  to  the  narrow  way.  A fond  de- 
lusion, woman!  There  are,  sorrow  on 
it!  many  lax  people  of  your  kind  in 
Scotland  this  day,  hangers-on  at  the 
petticoat  tails  of  the  whore  of  Babylon, 
sitting  like  you,  as  honest  worshippers 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  eating  Chris- 
tian elements  but  that  for  His  mercy 
choked  them  at  the  thrapple.  You  are 
a wicked  woman!” 

“She’s  a good  daughter,”  broke  in 
the  father  through  his  tears;  but  his 
Gaelic  never  stopped  the  minister. 

“An  ignorant  besom.” 

“She’s  leech-wife  to  half  Kenmore,” 
protested  the  old  man. 


“And  this  court  censures  you,  ordains 
you  to  make  public  confession  at  both 
English  and  Gaelic  kirks  before  the 
congregations,  thereafter  to  be  excom- 
municate and  banished  furth  and  from 
this  parish  of  Inneraora  and  Glen- 
a ora.” 

The  girl  never  winced. 

Her  father  cried  again.  “She  can't 
leave  me,”  said  he,  and  he  looked  to 
the  marquis,  who  all  the  time  sat  on 
the  hard  deal  forms,  like  a plain  man. 
“Your  lordship  kens  she  is  motherless 
and  my  only  kin;  that’s  she  true  and 
honest.” 

The  marquis  said  yea  nor  nay,  but 
had  a minute’s  talk  with  the  clergy- 
man, as  I thought  at  the  time,  to  make 
him  to  modify  his  ruling.  But  Master 
Gordon  enforced  ’the  finding  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

“Go  she  must,”  said  he;  “we  cannot 
have  our  young  people  poisoned  at  the 
mind.” 

“Then  she’ll  bide  with  me,”  said  the 
father,  angrily. 

“You  dare  not,  as  a Christian  pro- 
fessor, keep  an  excommunicate  in  your 
house,”  said  Gordon;  “but  taking  to 
consideration  that  excommunication 
precludes  not  any  company  of  natural 
relations,  we  ordain  you  never  to  keep 
her  in  your  house  in  this  parish  any 
more;  but  if  you  have  a mind  to  do  so 
with  her,  to  follow  her  wherever  she 
goes.” 

And  that  sorry  small  family  went 
out  at  the  door,  in  tears. 

Some  curious  trials  followed,  and 
the  making  of  quaint  by-laws;  for  now 
that  his  lordship,  ever  a restraining 
influence  on  his  clans,  was  bound  for 
new  wars  elsewhere,  a firmer  hand 
was  wanted  on  the  people  he  left  be- 
hind, and  Master  Gordon  pressed  for 
stricter  canons.  Notification  was  made 
discharging  the  people  of  the  burgh 
from  holding  lyke-wakes  in  the  smaller 
houses,  from  unnecessary  travel  on  the 
Sabbath,  from  public  flyting  and  abus- 
ing, and  from  harboring  ne’er-do-weels 
from  other  parishes;  and  seeing  it  has 
become  a practice  of  the  women  at- 
tending kirk  to  keep  their  plaids  upon 
their  heads  and  faces  in  time  of  sermon 
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as  occasion  of  sleeping,  as  also  that 
they  who  slept  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  those  who  slept  not,  that 
they  might  be  wakened,  it  was  or- 
dained that  such  be  not  allowed  here- 
after, under  pain  of  taking  the  plaids 
from  them. 

With  these  enactments  too  came  evi- 
dence of  the  Kirk’s  paternity.  It  set- 
tled the  salary  (£200  Scots)  of  a new 
master  for  the  grammar-school,  agreed 
to  pay  the  fees  of  divers  poor  scholars, 
instructed  the  administering  of  the 
funds  in  the  poor’s-box,  fixed  a levy  on 
the  town  for  the  following  week  to  help 
the  poorer  wives  who  would  be  left  by 
their  fencible  husbands,  and  paid  ten 
marks  to  an  elderly  widow  woman  who 
desired,  like  a good  Gael,  to  have  her 
burial  clothes  ready,  but  had  not  the 
wherewithal  for  linen. 

“We  are,”  said  Master  Gordon,  sharp- 
ening a pen  in  a pause  ere  the  Mac- 
Nicolls  came  forward,  “the  fathers  and 
guardians  of  this  parish  people,  high 
and  low.  Too  long  has  Loch  Finne 
side  been  ruled  childishly.  I have  no 
complaint  about  its  civil  rule— his  lord- 
ship  here  might  well  be  trusted  to  that; 
but  its  religion  was  a thing  of  rags. 
They  tell  me  old  Campbell  in  the  Gael- 
ic end  of  the  church  (peace  with  him!) 
used  to  come  to  the  pulpit  with  a 
broadsword  belted  below  his  Geneva 
gown.  Savagery,  savagery,  rank  and 
stinking!  I’lil  say  it  to  his  face  in 
another  world,  and  a poor  evangel  and 
ensample  truly  for  the  quarrelsome 
landward  folk  of  this  parish,  that  even 
now,  in  the  more  unctuous  times  of 
God’s  grace,  doff  steel  weapons  so  re- 
luctantly. I found  a man  with  a dirk 
at  his  hip  sitting  before  the  Lord’s 
table  last  Lammas!” 

“Please  God,”  said  the  marquis,  “the 
world  shall  come  to  its  sight  some  day. 
My  people  are  of  an  unruly  race,  I 
ken,  good  at  the  heart,  hospitable, 
valorous,  even  with  some  Latin  chiv- 
alry; but,  my  sorrow!  they  are  sorely 
unamenable  to  policies  of  order  and 
peace.” 

“Deil  the  hair  vexed  am  I,”  said  John 
Splendid  in  my  ear;  “I  have  a wonder- 
ful love  for  nature  that’s  raw  and  hu- 


man, and  this  session-made  morality  is 
but  a gloss.  They’ll  be  taking  the  tar- 
tan off  us  next  maybe!  Some  day  the 
old  dog  at  the  heart  of  the  Highlands 
will  bark  for  all  his  sleek  coat.  Man! 
I hate  the  very  look  of  those  Lowland 
cattle  sitting  here  making  kirk  laws 
for  their  emperors,  and  their  bad-bred 
Scots  speed!  jars  on  my  ear  like  an  ill- 
tuned  bagpipe.” 

Master  Gordon  possibly  guessed 
what  was  the  topic  of  Splendid’s  confi- 
dence— in  truth  few  but  knew  my 
hero’s  mind  on  these  matters;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  it  was  for  John’s  edi- 
fication he  wTent  on  to  sermonize,  still 
at  the  shaping  of  his  pen. 

“Your  lordship  will  have  the  civil 
chastisement  of  these  MacNicolls  after 
this  session  is  bye  with  them.  We  can 
but  deal  with  their  spiritual  error. 
Nicol  Beg  and  his  relatives  are  on  our 
kirk  rolls  as  members  or  adherents, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  fence  the  com- 
munion-table against  them  for  a period, 
and  bring  them  to  the  school  of  repent- 
ance. Some  here  may  think  a night  of 
squabbling  and  broken  heads  in  a 
Highland  burgh  too  trifling  an  affair 
for  the  interference  of  the  kirk  or  the 
court  of  law:  I am  under  no  such  delu- 
sion. There  is  a valor  better  than  the 
valor  of  the  beast  unreasoning.  Your 
lordship  has  seen  it  at  its  proper  place 
in  your  younger  wars;  young Elrigmore 
I am  sure  has  seen  it  on  the  Continent, 
where  men  live  quiet  burgh  lives  while 
left  alone,  and  yet  comport  themselves 
chivalrously  and  gallantly  on  the 
stricken  fields  wT'hen  their  country  or  a 
cause  calls  for  them  so  to  do.  In  the 
heart  of  man  is  hell  smouldering,  al- 
ways ready  to  leap  out  in  flames  of 
sharpened  steel;  it’s  a poor  philosophy 
that  puffs  folly  in  at  the  ear  to  stir  the 
ember,  saying,  ‘Hiss,  catch  him,  dog!’ 
I’m  for  keeping  hell  (even  in  a wild 
Highlandman’s  heart)  for  its  own  busi- 
ness of  punishing  the  wicked.” 

“Amen  to  yon!”  cried  MacCailein, 
beating  his  hand  on  a book-board;  and 
Master  Gordon  took  a snuff  like  a man 
whose  doctrine  is  laid  out  plain  for  the 
world  and  who  dare  dispute  it.  In 
came  the  beadle  with  the  MacNicolls, 
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very  much  cowed,  different  men  truly 
from  the  brave  gentlemen  who  cried 
blood  for  blood  on  Provost  Brown’s 
stair. 

They  had  little  to  deny,  and  our  evi- 
dence was  but  a word  ere  the  session 
passed  sentence  of  suspension  from  the 
kirk  tables,  as  Gordon  had  said,  and 
a sheriff’s  officer  came  to  hale  them  to 
the  Tolbooth  for  their  trial  on  behalf  of 
the  civil  law. 

With  their  appearance  there  my  tale 
has  nothing  to  do;  the  Doomster,  as  I 
have  said,  had  the  handling  of  them 
with  birch.  What  I have  described  of 
this  kirk-session’s  cognizance  of  those 
rough  fellows’  ill  behavior  is  designed 
ingeniously  to  convey  a notion  of  its 
strict  ceremony  and  its  wide  dominion 
— to  show  that  even  in  the  heart  of 
Arraghael  we  were  not  beasts  in  that 
year  when  the  red  flash  of  the  sword 
came  on  us  and  the  persecution  of  the 
torch.  The  MacNicolls  night  in  the 
Hie  Street  of  MacCailein  Mor’s  town 
was  an  adventure  uncommon  enough 
to  be  spoken  of  for  years  after,  and 
otherwise  (except  for  the  little  feuds 
between  the  glenmen  and  the  bur- 
ghers without  tartan),  our  country-side 
was  as  safe  as  the  heart  of  France— 
safer  even.  You  might  leave  your 
purse  on  the  open  road  anywhere  with- 
in the  Crooked  Dyke  with  uncounted 
gold  in  it  and  be  no  penny  the  poorer 
at  the  week’s  end;  there  was  never 
lock  or  bar  on  any  door  in  any  of  the 
two  glens — locks,  indeed,  were  a con- 
trivance the  Lowlanders  brought  for 
the  first  time  to  the  town;  and  the  gar- 
dens lay  open  to  all  who  had  appetite 
for  kail  or  berry.  There  was  no  man 
who  sat  down  to  dinner  (aye  in  the 
landward  part  I speak  of;  it  differed  in 
the  town)  without  first  going  to  the 
door  to  look  along  the  highroad  to  see 
if  wayfarers  were  there  to  share  the 
meal  with  him  and  his  family.  “There 
he  goes,”  was  the  saying  about  any  one 
who  passed  the  door  at  any  time  with- 
out coming  in  to  take  a spoon — “there 
he  goes;  I’ll  warrant  lie’s  a miser  at 
home  to  be  so  much  of  a churl  abroad.” 
The  very  gipsy  claimed  the  cleanest 
bed  in  a glenman’s  house  whenever  he 
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came  that  way,  and  his  gossip  paid 
handsomely  for  his  shelter. 

It  was  a fine  fat  land,  this  of  ours, 
mile  upon  mile  thick  with  herds,  roll- 
ing in  the  grassy  season  like  the  seas, 
growing  such  lush  crops  as  the  re- 
moter Highlands  never  dreamt  of.  Not 
a foot  of  good  soil  but  had  its  plough- 
ing, or  at  least  gave  food  to  some  use- 
ful animal,  and  yet  so  rocky  the  hills 
between  us  and  lower  Lochow,  so  tre- 
mendous steep  and  inaccessible  the 
peaks  and  corries  north  of  Ben 
Bhuidhe,  that  they  were  relegated  to 
the  chase.  There  had  the  stag  his 
lodging  and  the  huntsman  a home  al- 
most perpetual.  It  was  cosy,  indeed, 
to  see  of  an  evening  the  peat-smoke 
from  well-governed  and  comfortable 
hearths  lingering  on  the  quiet  air;  to 
go  where  you  wTould  and  find  bairns 
toddling  on  the  braes  or  singing 
women  bent  to  the  peat-creel  and  the 
reaping-hook. 

In  that  autumn  I think  nature  gave 
us  her  biggest  cup  brimmingly,  and  my 
father,  as  he  watched  his  servants 
binding  corn  head  high,  said  lie  had 
never  seen  the  like  before.  In  the 
hazel-woods  the  nuts  bent  the  branches, 
so  thick  were  they,  so  succulent;  the 
hip  and  the  haw,  the  blaeberry  and  the 
rowan,  swelled  grossly  in  a constant 
sun;  the  orchards  of  the  richer  folks 
were  in  a revelry  of  fruit.  Somehow 
the  winter  grudged,  as  it  were,  to 
come.  For  ordinary,  October  sees  the 
trees  that  beard  Dunchuacli  and  hang 
for  miles  on  the  side  of  Creag  Dubh 
searing  and  falling  below  the  frost; 
this  season  the  cold  stayed  aloof  long, 
and  friendly  winds  roved  from  the 
west  and  south.  The  forests  gleamed 
in  a golden  fire  that  only  cooled  to 
darkness  vrhen  the  firs,  my  proud  tall 
friends,  held  up  their  tasselled  heads  in 
unquenching  green.  Birds  swarmed  in 
the  heather,  and  the  sides  of  the  bare 
hills  moved  constantly  with  deer. 
Never  a stream  in  all  real  Argile  but 
boiled  with  fish;  you  came  dowm  to 
Eas-a-cbleidli  on  the  Aora  with  a creel 
and  dipped  it  into  the  linn  to  bring  out 
salmon  rolling  with  fat. 

All  this  I dvrell  on  for  a sensible  pur- 
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pose,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  but  an 
old  fellow’s  boasting  and  a childish 
vanity  about  my  own  calf-country. 
’Tis  the  picture  I would  paint— a land 
laughing  and  content,  well  governed 
by  Gillesbeg,  though  Gruamach  he 
might  be  by  name  and  nature.  Four- 
pence  a day  was  a laborer’s  wage,  but 
what  need  had  one  of  even  fourpence, 
with  his  hut  free  and  food  piling  richly 
at  his  very  door? 

Chapter  VI. 
mV  lady  of  moods. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  in  this  same 
year,  1644,  we  saw  his  lordship  and 
his  clan  march  from  Inneraora  to  the 
dreary  north.  By  all  accounts  (brought 
in  to  the  marquis  by  foot-runners  from 
the  frontier  of  Lorn),  the  Irishry  of 
Colkitto  numbered  no  more  than 
twelve  hundred,  badly  armed  with  old 
matchlocks  and  'hampered  by  two  or 
three  dozen  camp-women  bearing  the 
bairns  of  this  dirty  regiment  at  their 
breasts.  Add  to  this  as  many  High- 
landers under  Montrose  and  his  cousin 
Para  Dubh  of  Inchbrackie,  and  there 
was  but  a force  of  thirty-five  hundred 
men  for  the  good  government  of  Argile 
to  face.  But  what  were  they?  If  the 
Irish  were  poorly  set  up  in  weapons, 
the  Gaels  were  worse.  On  the  spring 
before,  Gillesbeg  had  harried  Athole, 
and  was  cunning  enough  to  leave  its 
armories  as  bare  as  the  fields  he 
burned,  so  now  its  clans  had  but  home- 
made claymores,  bows  and  arrows, 
Lochaber  tuaglis  and  cudgels,  with  no 
heavy  pieces.  The  cavalry  of  this  un- 
holy gang  was  but  three  garrons,  string 
and  bone — omnino  strigosos  et  enyieiatos. 
Worse  than  their  ill-arming,  as  any  sol- 
dier of  experience  Will  allow,  were  the 
Jealousies  between  the  two  bodies  of 
this  scratched-up  army.  Did  ever  one 
see  a Gael  that  nestled  to  an  Irish- 
man? Here’s  one  who  will  swear  it 
impossible,  though  it  is  said  the  blood 
is  the  same  in  both  races,  and  we  now- 
adays read  the  same  Gaelic  Bible.  Col- 
kitto  MacDonald  was  Gael  by  birth 
and  young  breeding,  but  Erinach  by 
career,  and  repugnant  to  the  most 
malignant  of  the  west  clans  before 


they  got  to  learn,  as  they  did  later,  his 
quality  as  a leader.  He  bore  down  on 
Athole,  he  and  his  towsy  rabble, 
hoping  to  get  the  clans  there  to  join 
him  greedily  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
feud  against  MacCailein  Mor,  but  the 
Stewarts  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  and  blows  were  not  far  off  when 
Montrose  and  his  cousin  Black  Pate 
came  upon  the  scene  with  his  king’s 
license. 

To  meet  this  array  now  playing 
havoc  on  the  edge  of  Campbell  country, 
rumor  said  two  armies  were  moving 
from  the  north  and  east.  If  Argile 
knew  of  them  he  kept  his  own  counsel 
on  the  point,  but  he  gave  color  to  the 
tale  by  moving  from  Inneraora  with  no 
more  than  two  thousand  foot  and  a 
troop  of  horse.  These  regimentals  had 
mustered  three  days  previously,  camp- 
ing on  the  usual  camping-ground  at  the 
Maitland,  where  I spent  the  last  day 
and  night  with  them.  They  were,  for 
the  main  part,  the  Campbells  of  the 
shire:  of  them  alone  the  chief  could 
muster  five  thousand  half-merkland 
men  at  a first  levy,  all  capable  swords- 
men, well  drilled  and  disciplined 
soldadoes,  who  had,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  schooling  in  arms  of  every  Gael, 
been  taught  many  of  the  niceties 
of  new-fashioned  war— countermarch, 
wheeling  and  pike-drill.  To  hear  the 
old  orders,  “Pouldron  to  pouldron; 
keep  your  files;  and  middlemen  come 
forth!”  was  like  an  echo  from  my  old 
days  in  Germanie.  These  manoeuvres 
they  were  instructed  in  by  hired  veter- 
ans of  the  Munro  and  Mack  ay  bat- 
talions who  fought  with  Adolphus. 
Four  or  five  companies  of  Lowland  sol- 
diers from  Dunbarton  and  Stirling 
eked  out  the  strength;  much  was  ex- 
pected from  the  latter,  for  they  were, 
unlike  our  clansmen,  never  off  the 
parade-ground,  and  were  in  receipt  of 
pay  for  their  militant  service;  but  as 
events  proved,  they  were  MacCailein’s 
poor  reed. 

I spent,  as  I have  said,  a day  and  a 
night  in  the  camp  between  Aora  river 
and  the  deep  wood  of  Tarradubh. 
The  plain  hummed  with  our  little 
army,  where  now  are  but  the  nettle 
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and  the  ivied  tower,  and  the  yellow 
bee  booming  through  the  solitude; 
morning  and  night  the  shrill  of  the 
piob-mhor  rang  cheerily  to  the  ear  of 
Dunchuach;  the  sharp  call  of  the  chief- 
tains and  sergeants,  the  tramp  of  the 
brogued  feet  in  their  simple  evolutions, 
the  clatter  of  arms,  the  contention  and 
the  laughing,  the  song,  the  reprimand, 
the  challenge,  the  jest— all  these  were 
pleasant  to  me. 

One  morning  I got  up  from  a bed  of 
gall  or  bog-myrtle  I shared  with  John 
Splendid  after  a late  game  of  chess, 
and  fared  out  on  a little  eminence  look- 
ing over  the  scene.  Not  a soldier 
stirred  in  his  plaid;  the  army  w’as 
drugged  by  the  heavy  fir-winds  from 
the  forest  behind.  The  light  of  the 
morning  flowed  up  wider  and  whiter 
from  the  Cowal  hills,  the  birds  woke  to 
a rain  of  twittering  prayer  among  the 
bushes  ere  ever  a man  stirred  more 
than  from  side  to  side  to  change  his 
dream.  It  was  the  most  melancholy 
hour  I ever  experienced,  and  I have 
seen  fields  in  the  wan  morning  before 
many  a throng  and  bloody  day.  I felt 
“fey,”  as  we  say  at  home— a premoni- 
tion that  here  was  no  conquering 
force,  a sorrow  for  the  glens  raped  of 
their  manhood,  and  hearths  to  be  deso- 
late. By-and-by  the  camp  moved  into 
life,  Dunbarton’s  drums  beat  the 
reveille,  the  pipers  arose,  doffed  their 
bonnets  to  the  sun,  and  played  a rouse; 
my  gloom  passed  like  a mist  from  the 
mountains. 

They  went  north  by  the  Aora  passes 
into  the  country  of  Bredalbane,  and  my 
story  need  not  follow  them  beyond. 

Inneraora  burghers  went  back  to 
their  commercial  affairs,  and  I went  to 
Glen  Shira  to  spend  calm  days  on  the 
river  and  the  bill.  My  father  seemed 
to  age  perceptibly,  reflecting  on  his 
companion  gone,  and  he  clung  to  me 
like  the  crotal  to  the  stone.  Then  it 
was  (I  think)  that  some  of  the  sobriety 
of  life  first  came  to  me,  a more  often 
cogitation  and  balancing  of  affairs.  1 
began  to  see  some  of  the  tanglement  of 
nature,  and  appreciate  the  solemn 
mystery  of  our  travel  across  this  vexed 
and  care-warped  world.  Before,  I was 


full  of  the  wine  of  youth,  giving  doubt 
of  nothing  a lodgment  in  my  mind,  act- 
ing ever  on  the  impulse,  sucking  the 
lemon,  seeds  and  all,  and  finding  it 
unco  sappy  and  piquant  to  the  palate. 
To  be  face  to  face  day  after  day  with 
this  old  man’s  grief,  burdened  with  his 
most  apparent  double  love,  conscious 
that  I was  his  singular  bond  to  the 
world  he  would  otherwise  be  keen  to 
be  leaving,  set  me  to  chasten  my  dal- 
liance with  fate.  Still  and  on,  our  affec- 
tion and  its  working  on  my  prentice 
mind  is  nothing  to  dwell  on  publicly. 
I’ve  seen  bearded  men  kiss  each  other 
in  the  France,  a most  scandalous  exhi- 
bition surely,  one  at  any  rate  that  I 
never  gazed  on  with  out  some  natural 
Highland  shame;  and  I would  as  soon 
kiss  my  father  at  high  noon  on  the 
open  street  as  dwell  with  paper  and 
ink  upon  my  feeling  to  him. 

We  settled  down  to  a few  quiet 
weeks  after  the  troops  had  gone. 
Rumors  came  of  skirmishes  at  Tipper- 
muir  and  elsewhere.  I am  aware  that 
the  fabulous  Wishart  makes  out  that 
our  lads  were  defeated  by  Montrose  at 
every  turning,  claiming  even  Dundee, 
Crief,  Strathbogie,  Methven  Wood, 
Philiphaugh,  Iverness  and  Dunbeath. 
Let  any  one  coldly  calculate  the  old 
rogue’s  narrative,  and  it  will  honestly 
appear  that  the  winner  was  more  often 
Argile,  though  his  lordship  never  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantage  with  slaughter 
and  massacre  as  did  his  foes  at  Aber- 
deen. All  these  doings  we  heard  of 
but  vaguely,  for  few  came  back  ex- 
cept an  odd  lad  wounded  and  cut  off  in 
the  wilds  of  Athole  from  the  main 
body. 

Constant  sentinels  watched  the  land 
from  the  fort  of  Dunchuach,  that  dom- 
inates every  pass  into  our  country,  and 
outer  guards  took  day  and  night  about 
on  the  remoter  alleys  of  Aora  and 
Shira  Glens.  South,  east  and  west,  we 
had  friendly  frontiers;  only  to  the 
north  were  menace  and  danger,  and 
from  the  north  came  our  scaith-the 
savage  north  and  jealous. 

These  considerations  seemed,  on  the 
surface,  little  to  affect  Inneraora  and 
its  adjacent  parts.  We  slept  soundly 
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at  flight,  knowing  the  warders  were 
alert;  the  women  with  absent  husbands 
tempered  their  anxiety  with  the  philos- 
ophy that  comes  to  a race  ever  bound 
to  defend  its  own  doors. 

The  common  folks  had  ceilidhs  at 
night,  gossip  parties  in  each  other’s 
houses,  and  in  our  own  hall  the  herds 
and  shepherds  often  convocat  to 
change  stories,  the  tales  of  the  Fin* 
galians,  Ossian  and  the  Finne.  The 
burgh  was  a great  place  for  suppers, 
too,  and  never  ceilidh  nor  supper  went 
I to  but  the  daughter  of  Provost  Brown 
was  there  before  me.  She  took  a dis- 
like to  me,  I guessed  at  last,  perhaps 
thinking  I appeared  too  often;  and  I 
was  never  fully  convinced  of  this  till 
I met  her  once  with  some  companions 
walking  in  the  garden  of  the  castle, 
that  always  stood  open  for  respectable 
visitors. 

I was  passing  up  the  Dame’s  Pad,  as 
it  was  called,  a little  turfed  road,  over- 
hung by  walnut  trees  brought  by  the 
old  earl  from  England.  I had  on  a 
Lowland  costume  with  a velvet  coat 
and  buckled  shoes,  and  one  or  two 
vanities  a young  fellow  would  natur- 
ally be  set  up  about,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  trim  clothing  put  me  in  a 
very  complacent  mood  as  I stopped 
and  spoke  with  the  damsels. 

They  were  pretty  girls  all,  and  I re- 
member particularly  that  Betty  had  a 
spray  of  bog-myrtle  and  heather  fast- 
ened at  a brooch  at  her  neck. 

She  was  the  only  one  Who  received 
me  coldly,  seemed  indeed  impatient  to 
be  off,  leaving  the  conversation  to  her 
friends  while  she  toyed  with  a few  late 
flowers  on  the  bushes  beside  her. 

“You  should  never  put  heather  and 
gall  together,”  I said  to  her,  rallyingly. 

“Indeed!”  she  said,  flushing.  “Here’s 
one  who  wears  what  She  chooses,  re- 
gardless of  custom  or  freit.” 

“But  you  know,”  I said,  “the  badge 
of  the  Campbell  goes  badly  with  that 
of  so  bitter  a foe  as  the  MacDonald. 
You  might  as  well  add  the  oat-stalk 
of  Montrose,  and  make  the  emblem  tell 
the  story  of  those  troubles.” 

It  was  meant  in  good-humor,  but  for 
some  reason  it  seemed  to  sting  her  to 


the  quick.  I could  see  it  in  the  flash 
of  her  eyes  and  the  renewed  flush  at 
her  temples. 

There  was  a little  mischievous  girl  in 
the  company,  who  giggled  and  said, 
“Betty’s  in  a bad  key  to-day;  her  sweet- 
heart has  vexed  her,  surely.” 

.It  was  a trivial  remark,  but  I went 
off  with  it  in  my  mind. 

A strange  interest  in  the  moods  of 
this  old  school-friend  had  begun  to  stir 
me.  Meeting  her  on  my  daily  walks  to 
town  by  the  back  way  through  the  new 
avenue,  I found  her  seemingly  anxious 
to  avoid  me,  and  difficult  to  warm  to 
any  interest  but  in  the  most  remote  and 
abstract  affairs.  Herself  she  would 
never  speak  of,  her  plans,  cares,  ambi- 
tions, preferences  or  aversions;  she 
seemed  dour  set  on  aloofness.  And 
though  she  appeared  to  listen  to  my 
modestly  phrased  exploits  with  atten- 
tion and  respect,  and  some  trepidation 
at  the  dangerous  portions,  she  had 
notably  more  interest  in  my  talk  of 
others.  Ours  was  the  only  big  house  iu 
the  glen  she  never  came  calling  to, 
though  her  father  was  an  attentive 
visitor  and  supped  his  curds-and-eream 
of  a Saturday  with  friendly  gusto, 
apologizing  for  her  finding  something 
to  amuse  and  detain  her  at  Roderick’s 
over  the  way,  or  the  widow’s  at 
Gearran  Bridge. 

I would  go  out  on  these  occasions 
and  walk  in  the  open  air  with  a heart 
uneasy. 

And  now  it  was  I came  to  conclude, 
after  all,  that  much  as  a man  may 
learn  of  many  women  studied  indiffer- 
ently, there  is  something  magical  about 
his  personal  regard  for  one,  that  sets 
up  a barrier  of  mystery  between  them. 
So  long  as  I in  former  years  went  on 
the  gay  assumption  that  every  girl’s 
character  was  on  the  surface,  and  I 
made  no  effort  to  probe  deeper,  I was 
the  confidant,  the  friend,  of  many  a 
fine  woman.  They  all  smiled  at  my 
douce  sobriety,  but  in  the  end  they 
preferred  it  to  the  gaudy  recklessness 
of  more  handsome  men. 

But  here  was  the  conclusion  of  my 
complacent  belief  In  my  knowledge  of 
the  sex.  The  oftener  I met  her  the 
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worse  my  friendship  progressed.  She 
became  a problem  behind  a pretty 
mask,  and  I would  sit  down,  as  it  were, 
dumb  before  it  and  guess  at  the  real 
woman  within.  Her  step  on  the  road 
as  we  would  come  to  an  unexpected 
meeting,  her  handling  of  a flower  I 
might  give  her  in  a courtesy,  her  most 
indifferent  word  as  we  met  or  parted, 
became  a precious  clew  I must  ponder 
on  for  hours.  And  the  more  I weighed 
these  things,  the  more  confused  there- 
after I became  in  her  presence.  “If  I 
were  in  love  with  the  girl,”  I had  to  say 
to  myself  at  last,  “I  could  not  be  more 
engrossed  in  her  mind.” 

The  hill  itself,  with  days  of  eager 
hunting  after  the  red-deer,  brought 
not  enough  distraction,  and  to  stand 
by  the  mountain  tarns  and  fish  the 
dark  trout  was  to  hold  a lonely  car 
nival  with  discontent. 

It  happened  sometimes  that  on  the 
streets  of  Inneraora  I would  meet 
Betty  convoying  her  cousin  young 
MacLachlan  to  his  wherry  (he  now 
took  care  to  leave  for  home  betimes), 
or  with  his  sister  going  about  the 
shops.  It  would  be  but  a bow  in  the 
bye-going,  she  passing  on  with  equa- 
nimity, and  I with  a maddening  sense 
of  awkwardness,  that  was  not  much 
bettered  by  the  tattle  of  the  plain- 
stanes,  where  merchant  lads  and  others 
made  audible  comment  on  the  cousinly 
ardor  of  young  Lachie. 

On  Sundays,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  I 
found  my  mind’s  torment.  Our  kirk 
to-day  is  a building  of  substantiality 
and  even  grace;  then,  it  was  a some- 
what squalid  place  of  worship,  in 
whose  rafters  the  pigeons  trespassed 
and  the  swallow  built  her  home.  We 
sat  in  torturous  high-backed  benches 
so  narrow  that  our  knees  rasped  the 
boards  before  us,  and  sleep  in  Master 
Gordon’s  most  dreary  discourse  was 
impossible.  Each  good  family  in  the 
neighborhood  had  its  own  pew,  and 
Elrigmore’s,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  lay 
well  in  the  rear  among  the  shadows  of 
the  loft,  while  the  Provost’s  was  a 
little  to  the  left  and  at  right  angles,  so 
that  its  occupants  and  ours  were  in  a 
manner  face  to  face. 


Old  Gordon  would  be  into  many 
deeps  of  doctrine,  no  doubt,  while  I was 
in  the  deeper  depths  of  speculation 
upon  my  lady’s  mind.  I think  I found 
no  great  edification  from  the  worship 
of  those  days— shame  to  tell  it!— for  the 
psalms  we  chanted  had  inevitably 
some  relevance  to  an  earthly  affection, 
and  my  eyes  were  forever  roaming 
from  the  book  or  from  the  preacher’s 
sombre  face. 

They  might  rove  far  and  long,  but 
the  end  of  each  journey  round  that 
dull  interior  was  ever  in  the  Provost’s 
pew,  and,  as  if  by  some  hint  of  the 
spirit,  though  Betty  might  be  gazing 
steadfastly  where  she  ought,  I knew 
that  she  knew  I was  looking  on  her. 
It  needed  but  my  glance  to  bring  a 
flush  to  her  averted  face.  Was  it  the 
flush  of  annoyance  or  of  the  conscious 
heart?  I asked  myself,  and  remember- 
ing her  coldness  elsewhere,  I was  fain 
to  think  my  interest  was  considered  an 
impertinence.  And  there  I would  be  in 
a cold  perspiration  of  sorry  apprehen- 
sion. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

SOME  NOTABLE  DOGS  IN  FICTION. 

Unmuzzled,  among  the  pages  of  fiction 
the  Dog  meets  us  almost  everywhere. 
Prowling  about  or  romping,  in  packs  or 
singly,  some  amiable,  some  the  reverse, 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 

Or  bobtail  tyke  or  trundle-tail, 

they  greet  us  from  verse  and  prose, 
from  Homer  to  Ouida.  In  nursery  lore 
the  dog  is  a potential  beast,  and  in  the 
folk-tales  of  all  nations— Iron-Spirit,  for 
example,  in  the  Red  Indians  fairy 
stories— he  is  a personage  of  moment. 
There  are  many  good  dogs  among  them, 
from  Argus,  the  hound  of  the  godlike 
man  Odysseus,  to  “Gelert,  the  gift  of 
Royal  John;”  and  many  bad  ones,  rang- 
ing from  the  pack  that  fell  upon  and 
devoured  Euripides  what  time  he  medi- 
tated in  his  garden,  to  Snarleyyow,  the 
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Dog-Fiend  of  the  Jungfrau.  Baying 
and  barking,  you  can  hear  them,  if  you 
listen  properly,  all  through  the  pages  of 
story  and  legend,  right  away  back  to 
the  mythic  days  when  Diana  kennelled 
her  hounds  in  lapis-lazuli  on  Olympus, 
and  Cerberus,  “awful  dog  of  Hell,”  lay 
across  the  portals  of  Hades,  so  that  the 
quick  might  not  come  in,  nor  the  dead 
go  forth— when  Sirius,  “baleful  Star- 
Dog,”  yelped  down  from  the  sky  at 
Anubis  enshrined  in  his  syenite  temple 
by  the  Nile,  and  Sarama,  “the  spotted 
one”  to  whom  Brahmin  prays,  patrolled 
the  approaches  of  Paradise,  keeping 
back  the  wicked,  letting  pass  the  good. 
And  if  dogs  knew  anything  about  them 
—these  long-ago  days— they  would 
doubtless  speak  of  them  as  “the  good 
old  times.” 

It  is  still  a proverb  that,  “let  Hercules 
himself  do  what  he  may,”  “the  dog  will 
have  his  day,”  but  surely  never  again 
will  come  such  Dies  Caniculares  as 
when  a greyhound  could  look  forward 
to  translation  to  the  stars  as  a reward 
for  services  rendered  upon  earth;  when 
Vulcan  to  oblige  a goddess  would  forge 
you  an  unbiteable  mastiff,  and  Mercury 
kindly  endow  it  with  uncatchable  speed; 
when  a world’s  conqueror  would  build  a 
city  over  a favorite  puppy,  and  a 
Pharaoh  record  upon  his  monoliths  the 
worth  of  Abakaru. 

Ah,  happy  dogs!  there  were  no  dog- 
shows  in  ‘those  happy  days.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  Pluto  sparing  Cerberus 
to  attend  a show,  or  Hercules  adding  to 
his  labors  by  lugging  in  a Gargitteus  or 
an  Orthos  to  compete  for  a prize.  What 
secretary  of  a show  would  have  cared  to 
ask  Scylla  to  oblige  him,  or  have  waited 
on  grim  Orion  to  solicit  the  loan  of  the 
Glutton  or  the  Bear-Killer? 

But  I must  not  let  myself  digress  into 
that  fascinating  wilderness  where  the 
mythic  dog  roams  at  large,  nor  attempt 
a comprehensive  survey  of  fictitious 
Canidw.  My  concern  is  only  with  a few 
of  the  most  notable  dogs  of  later  fiction 
— Launce’s  “Crab”  and  Raphael  Aben- 
Ezra’s  “Bran,”  “Gelert,”  Bill  Sikes’s 
“Bullseye,”  “Snarleyyow,”  and  “Ros- 
wal”  of  “The  Talisman.” 


But  a few  lines  only  in  passing  for 
that  foremost  of  mythic  dogs,  the  most 
notable  in  all  the  Realms  of  Fancy— 
Cerberus,  or  (to  call  him  by  his  aggra- 
• vated  name)  Trikerberos,  the  “triple- 
headed hound  of  Hell.”  I have  an  idea 
that  we  moderns  entertain  an  unfair 
prejudice  against  this  dog.  The  num- 
ber of  his  heads  was  certainly  irregular, 
and  if  you  may  know  a dog  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  why,  Cerberus,  associat- 
ing as  he  did  with  ghosts,  was  decidedly 
a “shady”  character.  Besides,  in 
Hades  one  would  hardly  look  for  the 
manners  and  morals  of  a brighter  life, 
and  if  “Cerby”  was  gloomy  and  trucu- 
lent, why,  so  was  his  master,  and  “like 
man  like  dog.”  Nor  could  he  have  been 
without  his  good  points.  No  dog,  for 
instance,  could  have  been  hopelessly 
bad  that  had  a taste  for  sweet  cakes, 
and  that,  in  the  intervals  of  worrying 
phantoms  and  making  himself  nasty  to 
ghosts,  could  condescend  to  buns. 
Again,  Cerberus  appreciated  really  fine 
music,  and  while  the  son  of  Oalliope 
played  and  sang,  the  dog  let  the  devil 
and  all  his  works  go  hang  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  himself.  No,  he  had  his 
good  points,  and  when  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  although  he  suffered  from  all  the 
disadvantages  of  immortality  combined 
with  shocking  surroundings,  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  if  not  the  only  Immortal 
whose  record  is  consistently  creditable. 

There  are  many  versions  of  Cerberus, 
from  that  of  Hesiod  who  describes  him 
as  having  fifty  heads  to  Dante’s  who 
places  the  dog  in  the  third  circle,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  crimson-eyed  and 
black-bearded,  tearing  the  spirits  of  the 
damned  to  pieces.  But  our  own  famil- 
iar “Cerby”  (as  Pluto  calls  him  in  the 
“Infernal  Marriage”)  has  only  three 
heads,  and  resides  at  the  gates  of  the 
nether  world.  His  pedigree,  it  must  be 
confessed,  makes  him  out  a shocking 
mongrel,  for  his  sire  was  Typhon,  a 
giant  with  a hundred  heads,  and  his 
dam  Echidna,  who  was  one-half  snake. 
So  that  he  was  uncle  of  the  Sphinx  and 
of  the  Nemaean  Lion! 

In  spite  of  his  truculence,  several 
heroes  managed  to  get  past  him  into- 
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Hades,  some  by  throwing  him  a partic- 
ular kind  of  cake  for  which  he  had  a 
great  weakness,  and  Orpheus  by  send- 
ing him  to  sleep  with  his  music.  But 
Hercules  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  conciliate  the  awful  jan- 
itor, so  he  seized  him  by  the  three 
scruffs  of  his  neck  and  dragged  him  up 
into  daylight,  and  it  was  during  this 
painful  trip  that  there  dripped  from  his 
jaws  the  foam  from  which  sprang  the 
herb  aconite,  the  fiercest  and  swiftest 
of  all  poisons,  so  the  ancients  said. 

But  it  is  Disraeli’s  story,  and  not  clas- 
sical myth,  that  really  introduces  Cer- 
berus and  makes  us  feel  acquainted 
with  him  as  a dog. 

Pluto  has  carried  off  his  bride  and  is 
on  his  way  with  her  to  Hades.  “I  long,” 
says  he,  “to  be  at  home  once  more  by 
my  own  fireside,  patting  my  faithful 
Cerberus.”  “I  think,”  replies  Proser- 
pine, “I  shall  like  Cerberus;  I am  fond 
of  dogs.” 

They  arrive  at  the  palace  gates,  and 
the  dog  appears.  “Ah,  Cerby!  Cerby!” 
exclaims  Pluto,  “my  fond  and  faithful 
Cerby!”  as  the  dog  gambols  up  to  the 
chariot.  “The  monster!”  cries  Proser- 
pine. “My  love!”  cries  Pluto  in  aston- 
ishment. “The  hideous  brute!”  says 
she.  “My  dear,  how  can  you  say  so?” 
says  he.  And  then  comes  a pretty  lov- 
ers’ quarrel  indeed,  ending,  of  course,  in 
Pluto’s  discomfiture.  “What  would 
you  have  me  to  do?”  asks  the  discom- 
fited King  of  Hades.  “Shoot  the  horrid 
beast,”  is  the  lady’s  reply. 

But  Cerberus  is  immortal.  Pluto  is 
puzzled.  Then  a happy  thought  occurs 
to  him.  “I  can  banish  him.”  “Can  you, 
indeed?  Oh,  banish  him,  my  Pluto,  pray 
banish  him!”  And  banished  he  is  ac- 
cordingly, or,  in  other  words,  promoted 
to  the  office  of  master  of  the  royal  and 
imperial  bloodhounds. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  the  point  of 
view  from  which  one  would  naturally 
look  at  “the  hound  of  Hell,”  but  there  is 
no  harm  done  in  having  the  domestic 
side  of  life  in  Hades  suggested  to  us, 
and  certainly  none  in  being  reminded 
that  even  Cerberus  might  win  the  affec- 
tions of  a suitable  master,  and  recipro- 
cate a tender  feeling. 
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No  writer  has  ever  shown  a more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  canine  character 
than  Dickens,  or  more  affectionate  fidel- 
ity in  the  description  of  a dog’s  ways,  its 
gestures  and  expressions,  the  smaller 
details  of  its  behavior  or  appearance. 
In  reading  Dickens  we  are  never  far 
from  a dog,  and  if  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten about  them,  individual  dogs  in  par- 
ticular and  the  world  of  dogs  in  general, 
were  brought  together,  the  result  would 
be  a very  remarkable  series  of  studies  of 
“the  friend  of  man.”  And  nowhere  does 
he  show  his  love  of  the  dog  and  his  accu- 
racy in  portraiture  more  conspicuously 
than  in  “Oliver  Twist.”  Bill  Sikes’s 
dog,  Bullseye,  is  a work  of  art;  and, 
taken  roughly  in  Dickens’s  own  words 
out  from  the  fabric  of  the  story,  comes 
away  as  a complete  whole,  giving  us  a 
picture  of  a miserable  mongrel  dog,  the 
property  of  a most  abominable  villain, 
which  yet  manages  in  its  poor  maimed 
and  battered  body  to  keep  warm  a spark 
of  affection  for  the  scoundrel  whom  it 
owned  as  “master.”  In  showing  us 
Pluto  and  Cerby  at  home  by  their  own 
“fireside”  in  Hell,  Disraeli  caricatures 
for  us  with  delightful  humor  the  impos- 
sible lengths  to  which  the  love  of  man 
for  dog  might  go.  In  drawing  Bill 
Sikes’s  Bullseye,  Dickens  gives  us  from 
the  life  a true  and  authentic  picture  of 
the  length  to  which  the  love  of  dog  for 
man  will  go. 

Bullseye  is  introduced  to  us  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  “Oliver  Twist,”  and 
thereafter,  all  through  the  book,  lends, 
for  the  dog-lover,  an  added  horror  to 
every  appearance  in  its  pages  of  the 
human  brute  who  owned  him. 

“Come  in,  you  sneaking  warmint:  wot 
are  you  stopping  outside  for,  as  if  you 
was  ashamed  of  your  master?  Come  in, 
d’ye  hear?” 

A white,  shaggy  dog,  with  his  face 
scratched  and  torn  in  twenty  different 
places,  skulked  into  the  room. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  in  afore?”  said 
the  man.  “You’re  getting  too  proud  to 
own  me  afore  company,  are  you?  Lie 
down!” 

This  command  was  accompanied  with 
a kick  which  sent  the  animal  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  He  appeared  well  used 
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to  it,  however,  for  he  coiled  himself  up 
in  a corner  very  quietly  without  uttering 
a sound,  and  winking  his  very  ill-looking 
eyes  twenty  times  in  a minute,  appeared 
to  occupy  himself  in  taking  a survey  of 
the  apartment. 

Later  on  Mr.  William  Sikes  is  found 
refreshing  himself  in  a low  public-- 
house.  At  his  feet  sat  a white-coated, 
red-eyed  dog,  “who  occupied  himself, 
alternately,  in  winking  at  his  master 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
licking  a large  fresh  cut  on  one  side  of 
his  mouth,  which  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  recent  conflict.” 

“Keep  quiet,  you  warmint!  keep 
quiet!”  said  Mr.  Sikes,  suddenly  breaking 
the  silence.  Whether  his  meditations 
were  so  intense  as  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
dog’s  winking,  or  whether  his  feelings 
were  so  wrought  upon  by  his  reflections 
that  they  required  all  the  relief  desirable 
by  kicking  an  unoffending  animal  to 
allay  them,  is  a matter  for  argument  and 
consideration.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  effect  was  a kick  and  a curse  be- 
stowed upon  the  dog  simultaneously. 

Dogs  are  not  generally  apt  to  revenge 
injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
masters;  but  Mr.  Sikes’s  dog,  having 
faults  in  temper  in  common  with  his 
owner,  and  laboring  perhaps  at  the  mo- 
ment under  a powerful  sense  of  injury, 
made  no  more  ado,  but  at  once  fixed  his 
teeth  in  one  of  the  half-boots.  Having 
given  it  a hearty  shake,  he  retired, 
growling,  under  a form;  just  escaping  the 
pewter  measure  which  Mr.  Sikes  levelled 
at  his  head. 

“You  would,  would  you?”  said  Sikes, 
seizing  the  poker  in  one  hand  and  delib- 
erately opening  with  the  other  a large 
clasp-knife  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket.  “Come  here,  you  born  devil! 
Come  here!  D’ye  hear?” 

The  dog  no  doubt  heard,  because  Mr. 
Sikes  spoke  in  the  very  harshest  key  of 
a very  harsh  voice;  but,  appearing  to 
entertain  some  unaccountable  objection 
to  having  his  throat  cut,  he  remained 
where  he  was  and  growled  more  fiercely 
than  before;  at  the  same  time  grasping 
the  end  of  the  poker  between  his  teeth 
and  biting  at  it  like  a wild  beast. 


This  resistance  only  infuriated  Mr. 
Sikes  the  more,  who,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  began  to  assail  the  animal  most 
furiously.  The  dog  jumped  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  snapping, 
growling  and  barking;  the  man  thrust 
and  swore,  and  struck  and  blas- 
phemed; and  the  struggle  was  reaching 
a most  critical  point  for  one  or  the  other, 
when,  the  door  suddenly  opening,  the 
dog  darted  out,  leaving  Bill  Sikes  with 
the  poker  and  clasp-knife  in  his  hands. 

And  yet,  when  a few  hours  later  his 
master  goes  forth,  the  dog  slinks  out 
from  a back-yard  and  follows  him. 

And  then  little  Oliver  is  kidnapped 
and  Bullseye  helps  to  “mind”  the  child. 

They  were  in  a dark  corner,  quite  out 
of  the  track  of  passengers.  Oliver  saw 
but  too  plainly  that  resistance  would  be 
of  no  avail.  He  held  out  his  hand,  which 
Nancy  clasped  tight  in  hers.  “Give  me 
the  other,”  said  Sikes,  seizing  Oliver’s 
unoccupied  hand.  “Here,  Bullseye!” 
The  dog  looked  up  and  growled. 

“See  here,  boy!”  said  Sikes,  putting  his 
other  hand  to  Oliver’s  throat,  “if  he 
speaks  ever  so  soft  a word,  hold  him, 
d’ye  mind?”  The  dog  growled  again; 
and  licking  his  lips,  eyed  Oliver  as  if  he 
were  anxious  to  attach  himself  to  his 
windpipe  without  delay. 

“He’s  as  willing  as  a Christian,  strike 
me  blind  if  he  isn’t,”  said  Sikes,  regard- 
ing the  animal  with  a kind  of  grim  and 
ferocious  approval.  “Now  you  know 
what  you  have  got  to  expect,  master,  so 
call  away  as  quick  as  you  like;  the  dog 
will  soon  stop  that  game.  Get  on,  young 
’un!”  Bullseye  wagged  his  tail  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  unusually  endear- 
ing form  of  speech,  and  giving  vent  to 
another  admonitory  growl  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Oliver,  led  the  way  onward. 

Thereafter  Sikes  gets  hurt  in  the  un- 
successful Chertsey  burglary,  and  the 
dog  sits  at  the  bedside  all  the  time  he  is 
ill;  “now  eyeing  his  master  with  a wist- 
ful look,  and  now  pricking  his  ears,  and 
uttering  a low  growl  as  some  noise  at- 
tracted his  attention”— an  attachment 
that  would  be  inexplicable  if  Bullseye 
had  not  been  a dog,  and,  as  Fagan  says, 
“humored  sometimes”  by  Sikes. 
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And  then  Nancy  is  murdered,  and  the 
dog  goes  out  with  the  murderer  into  the 
night.  Sikes  hopes  to  baffle  justice  by 
doubling  back  on  his  tracks — but  there 
was  the  dog. 

If  any  description  of  him  had  been 
published,  his  dog  he  knew  would 
not  have  been  forgotten,  and  Bulls- 
eye  might  thus  bring  him  to  the 
gallows! 

He  resolves  to  drown  him,  and  walks 
on,  looking  about  for  a pond;  picks  up  a 
heavy  stone,  tying  it  in  his  handkerchief 
as  he  goes. 

The  animal  looks  up  into  his  master’s 
face  while  these  preparations  are  mak- 
ing. Whether  his  instinct  apprehended 
something  of  their  purpose,  or  the  rob- 
ber’s sidelong  look  at  him  was  sterner 
than  ordinary,  he  skulked  a little  far- 
ther in  the  rear  than  usual,  and  cowered 
as  he  came  more  slowly  along.  When 
his  master  halted  at  the  brink  of  a pool, 
and  looked  round  to  call  him,  he  stopped 
outright. 

“Do  you  hear  me  call?  Come  here!” 
cried  Sikes.  The  animal  came  up  from 
the  very  force  of  habit:  but  as  Sikes 
stooped  to  attach  the  handkerchief  to  his 
throat  he  uttered  a low  growl  and  started 
back.  “Come  back!”  cried  the  robber. 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail,  but  did  not 
move.  Sikes  made  a running  noose  and 
called  him  again. 

The  dog  advanced,  retreated,  paused 
an  instant,  turned,  and  then  scoured 
away  at  his  hardest  speed. 

The  man  whistled  again  and  again, 
and  sat  down  and  waited  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  return.  But  no  dog 
appeared,  and  at  length  he  resumed  his 
journey. 

Bullseye  by  one  route,  the  murderer 
by  another,  reach  the  same  den  within 
three  hours  of  each  other;  and  though 
Dickens  does  not  actually  say  so,  the 
finely  dramatic  idea  is  suggested  that 
it  was  the  poor  dog,  faithful  even  to 
Sikes,  that  after  all  betrayed  his  master 
to  his  death. 

For  while  Sikes  went  straight  to  his 
last  refuge,  Bullseye  had  gone  from 
one  thieves’  haunt  to  another,  and  at 
last  found  the  only  one  where  the  police 


were  not  before  him.  And  there,  too, 
soon  after  the  dog,  came  Sikes. 

But  close  on  the  dog’s  heels  the  crowd 
had  been  gathering  round  the  house, 
and  then  came  the  police,  and  the  scal- 
ing ladders,  and  the  horrible  end  of  it 
all;  and  Sikes,  hanged  by  his  own  hand, 
is  swinging  over  the  mud  of  the  river, 
tat  the  end  of  thirty  feet  of  rope— and 
poor  Bullseye,  thinking  he  may  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  help  the  dead  man,  en- 
deavors to  bite  the  rope  through. 

A dog  which  had  lain  concealed  till 
now  ran  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
parapet  with  a dismal  howl,  and,  collect- 
ing himself  for  a spring,  jumped  for  the 
dead  man’s  shoulders.  Missing  his  aim, 
he  fell  into  the  ditch,  turning  completely 
over  as  he  went,  and  striking  his  head 
against  a stone,  dashed  out  his  brains. 

Poor  Bullseye! 

To  appreciate  the  dog  of  Dickens,  and 
>the  truthfulness  of  the  portraiture,  one 
has  only  to  read  Marryat’s  extraordinary 
invention  of  the  Dog-Fiend,  a story  of 
an  utterly  impossible  dog,  for  which  the 
author  tries  vainly  to  gain  some  sym- 
pathy by  giving  it  an  utterly  impossible 
master.  There  never  lived  a dog  like 
Snarleyyow,  and  until  dog-nature 
changes  there  never  can.  For  surely  no 
dog  could  be  so  utterly  bad  that  it  will 
bite  a master  who  is  always  good  to  it, 
when  it  can  take  him  at  an  advantage, 
overcome  by  drink  or  prostrated  with 
suffering,  and  “make  its  teeth  meet  in 
his  cheek.”  It  is  described  generally  as 
“one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  ill-condi- 
tioned curs  which  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced,” and  in  detail  as  a misshapen, 
mangy,  villainous  beast.  To  the  eye  of 
the  casual  observer,  there  was  not  one 
redeeming  quality  that  would  warrant 
his  keep;  to  those  who  knew  him  well, 
there  were  a thousand  reasons  why  he 
should  be  hanged.  Such  was  the  animal 
that  was  “all  in  all”  to  its  master.  Lieu- 
tenant Vanslyperken,  who,  in  turn,  was 
“all  in  all  to  the  dog.”  The  lieutenant 
was  as  unlovely  a brute,  physically  and 
morally,  as  his  dog,  but  “all  the  affec- 
tion he  ever  showed  to  anything  living 
was  certainly  concentrated  on  this  one 
animal,  and  next  to  his  money  Snarley- 
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yow  had  possession  of  his  master’s 
heart.”  He  was  trying  to  marry  the 
widow  Vandersloosh,  but  Snarleyyow 
having  bitten  her  and  her  servant,  she 
demands  the  dog’s  corpse  as  a prelim- 
inary to  any  integratio  amoris,  and  Van- 
slyperken  is  sorely  perplexed  whether  to 
give  up  the  widow  or  “his  darling 
Snarleyyow— a dog  whom  he  loved  the 
more,  the  more  he  was  through  him  en- 
tangled in  scrapes  and  vexations— a dog 
whom  everyone  hated,  and  therefore 
beloved — a dog  which  had  not  a single 
recommendation,  and  therefore  was 
highly  prized.”  He  feels,  says  the  nov- 
elist, “that  if  anything  in  this  world 
loves  him  it  is  the  dog— not  that  his  af- 
fection is  great,  but  as  much  as  the 
dog’s  nature  will  permit;  and  at  all 
events,  if  the  animal’s  attachment  to 
him  is  not  very  strong,  still  it  is  certain 
that  Snarleyyow  hates  everybody  else.” 
To  which  he  adds,  apologetically  as  it 
were,  “It  is  astonishing  how  powerful  is 
the  feeling  that  is  derived  from  habit 
and  association.” 

And  then  the  dog  loses  an  eye  in  one 
of  its  misdemeanors.  “My  poor,  poor 
dog!”  cried  the  lieutenant,  on  discover- 
ing the  loss,  “and  kissed  the  os  frontis 
of  the  cur,  and— what  perhaps  had 
never  occurred  since  childhood,  and 
what  nothing  else  would  have  brought 
out  — Vanslyperken  wept  — actually 
wept.”  Then  comes  in  the  apology 
again.  “Surely  the  affections  have 
sometimes  a bend  towards  insanity.” 
Again  and  again — when,  for  instance, 
the  dog’s  tail  is  chopped  off  by  Moggy— 
the  author  tries  to  enlist  our  sympathy 
for  the  beast,  and  for  the  brute  who 
owns  him,  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  Even 
when  the  climax  is  reached,  and  Van- 
slyperken, about  to  be  hanged,  asks  for 
a moment’s  respite  that  he  may  “kiss 
his  poor  dog”  (which  is  going  to  be 
hanged  with  him),  the  writer  invites  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  pathos  in  the 
incident.  But  it  will  not  do.  We  can 
only  jeer.  So  the  two  are  hanged  to- 
gether— “and  thus  perished  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  and  one  of  the  vilest 
curs  which  ever  existed.  They  were 
damnable  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided.”  That  a 


Vanslyperken  may  have  existed  is,  un- 
fortunately, quite  possible,  but  a 
Snarleyyow  never. 

Dickens’s  Bullseye  is  a dreadful  pic- 
ture of  dog-fidelity  to  an  unworthy  mas- 
ter— of  a dog  made  to  live  a bad  life  and 
do  bad  things,  and  which  yet  remains, 
poor  beast,  a good  dog.  Marryat’s 
Snarleyyow  is  a brutal  impossibility. 
Dog-nature  could  never  be  born,  nor 
trained,  to  such  abominable  badness. 
Or,  taking  Marryat  on  his  own  lines  of  a 
master  being  fond  of  a dog  under  very 
trying  circumstances,  what  a delightful 
contrast  to  his  abominable  pair  do  we 
find  in  Launce  and  his  dog  Crab! 

He  was  of  no  breed,  was  Crab.  “One 
ithat  I brought  up  of  a puppy,”  says 
Launce  (lovable  to  all  time  because  lie 
loved  his  dog).  “One  that  I saved  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his 
blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it.” 

He  was  a biggish  dog,  because  Launce 
was  sent  by  his  master  to  take  a “little 
jewel”  of  a dog  to  his  lady-love,  and  he 
lost  it  by  the  way;  and,  good,  faithful 
soul!  offered  her  his  great,  ugly,  ill-be- 
haved Crab  instead.  His  master  was 
furious.  “Didst  thou  offer  her  this  cur 
from  me?”  “Ay,  sir,”  says  poor 

Launce;  “the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman  boys  in  the 
market-place,  and  then  I offered  her 
mine,  who  is  a dog  as  big  as  ten  of 
yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the 
greater.”  “Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find 
my  dog  again,  or  never  return  again 
into  my  sight.”  Poor  Launce! 

Whether  he  ever  found  the  “squirrel”  of 
a dog  again  we  shall  never  know,  but  it 
is  enough  for  us  that  he  loved  Crab. 

We  meet  Launce  first  on  his  entry 
into  service.  “I  have  received,”  he 
says,  “my  proportion,  like  the  Prodi- 
gious Son,  and  am  going  to  Court.” 

And  then  he  begins  about  his  dog:— 

I think  Crab,  my  dog,  is  the  sourest 
natured  dog  that  lives:  my  mother  weep- 
ing, my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying, 
our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her 
hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a great  per- 
plexity, yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear.  He  is  a stone,  a very 
pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in 
him  than  a dog. 
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Then  Launce  goes  through,  in  panto- 
mime, the  scene  of  parting.  One  shoe 
is  his  mother,  another  his  father,  his 
staff  is  his  sister— “for,  look  you,  she  is 
as  white  as  a lily  and  as  small  as  a 
wand”— his  hat  Nan  “our  maid,”  and, 
says  he: — 

“I  am  the  dog;  no,  the  dog  is  himself, 
and  I am  the  dog— no,  the  dog  is  me,  and 
I am  myself;  ay;  so — so.  Now  come  I to 
my  father,  ‘Father,  your  blessing?’  Now 
should  not  the  shoe  speak  a word  for 
weeping;  now  should  I kiss  my  father; 
well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I to  my 
mother.  Oh  that  she  could  speak  now! 
Well,  I kiss  her;  why,  there  ’tis;  here’s 
my  mother’s  breath  up  and  down.  Now 
come  I to  my  sister;  mark  the  moan  she 
makes.  Now,  the  dog  all  this  while 
sheds  not  a tear  nor  speaks  a word.” 

Is  it  not  the  perfection  of  pathos  and  of 
fooling?  Poor  Crab!  Dear  Launce! 

Thereafter  Launce  appears  and  reap- 
pears, a shrewd  country  fellow  when 
with  his  own  kind,  but  too  soft-hearted 
for  any  consideration  of  himself  when 
his  dog  is  in  trouble.  So  in  his  last  ap- 
pearance:— 

“When  a man’s  servant  plays  the  cur 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard.  I have 
taught  him — even  as  one  would  say  pre- 
cisely— ‘thus  I would  teach  a dog.’  I was 
sent  to  deliver  him  as  a present  to  Mis- 
tress Silvia  from  my  master,  and  I came 
no  sooner  into  the  dining  chamber  but  he 
steps  me  to  the  trencher  and  steals  her 
capon’s  leg.  Oh!  ’tis  a foul  thing  when 
a cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  com- 
panies!” 

For  Launce  takes  him,  having  lost  “the 
other  squirrel,”  to  the  duke’s  house, 
where  Crab  “thrusts  himself  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gentlemanlike 
dogs  under  the  duke’s  table,”  and 
straightway  there  is  an  outcry  of  the 
guests  against  his  conduct.  “Whip 
him,”  says  one — but  Launce  must  finish 
the  story:— 

“I  goes  me  to  the  man  that  whips  the 
dogs.  ‘Friend,’  quoth  I,  ‘do  you  mean  to 
whip  the  dog?’  ‘Ay,  marry  do  I,’  quoth 
he.  ‘You  do  Mm  the  more  wrong,’  quoth 
I;  lit  was  I did  the  thing  you  icot  of.’  He 


makes  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of 
the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would 
do  this  for  his  servant?  Nay,  I’ll  be 
sworn  I have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  pud- 
dings he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had 
been  executed;  I have  stood  on  the  pil- 
lory for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise 
he  had  suffer’d  for’t”  (and  then  looking 
at  his  dog),  “thou  think’st  not  of  this 
now.” 

Is  it  not  delightful,  this  one  incident 
in  which  Shakespeare  contemplates  the 
dog  as  beloved  by  its  master?  and  who 
does  not  feel  a liking  for  the  big,  ugly, 
ill-behaved,  stolid  mongrel  for  Launce’s 
sake,  and  love  Launce  for  his  love  for 
Crab  ? Buddha  himself  would  surely 
have  been  pleased  with  Launce;  and  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
laughed  over  Crab,  how  many,  I won- 
der, ever  thought  unkindly  of  his  mas- 
ter? 

Very  different  from  this  mythical  and 
monstrous  dog  are  Kingsley’s  Bran  and 
Scott’s  Roswal,  both  noble  dogs  drawn 
from  life  and  becomingly  treated. 

In  the  story  of  “Hypatia,”  describing 
life  in  Alexandria  fourteen  centuries 
ago,  the  hero  is  Raphael  Aben-Ezra,  a 
wealthy  young  voluptuary  with  a taste 
for  heathen  philosophies,  who  possess 
“a  huge  British  mastiff”  called  Bran. 
An  anti-Semitic  agitation  has  just  come 
to  a climax,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Christian  priesthood  the  Jews  of  the 
city  are  being  plundered  and  driven 
forth.  Raphael’s  house  is  attacked,  and 
'the  opportunity  that  here  offers  itself 
for  the  youth  to  act  the  neo-Platonist 
philosopher,  and  discard  all  this  world’s 
goods  as  vanity,  is  seized  upon.  He 
abandons  his  palace,  calls  Bran,  and 
makes  his  way  through  the  mob. 

“This  dog,”  says  he  (to  some  of  the 
rioters  who  seem  inclined  to  oppose 
him),  “is  one  of  the  true  British  breed; 
if  she  seizes  you,  red-hot  iron  will  not 
loose  her  till  she  hears  the  bones  crack. 
Let  us  pass.”  And  so  he  goes  forth  into 
the  world  a beggar,  in  the  actual 
clothes  of  a beggar  with  whom  he  ex- 
changes apparel,  accompanied  only  by 
his  dog,  “the  one  friend  I have  on  earth, 
and  I love  her.” 
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Why  Kingsley  should  have  given  the 
Jew  a dog  as  a friend  is  not  at  first 
sight  intelligible.  But  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  the  author,  having  care- 
fully eliminated  material  interests  and 
human  sympathy  out  of  his  leading 
characters,  had  to  find  a means  of  re- 
storing these  essentials  to  his  story. 
So  he  introduced  Bran,  who  henceforth 
represents  the  human  and,  so  to  speak, 
Christian  element  of  the  novel.  Both 
Hypatia,  the  teacher  of  nonsense,  and 
Raphael,  her  pupil,  have  become  for  the 
reader  mere  metaphysical  husks,  and 
something  is  urgently  needed  to  make 
one  or  other  human,  and  lead  him  or  her 
back  to  common  sense  and  sympathy. 
So  in  comes  the  dog,  and  the  simple 
teaching  of  its  animal  nature  upsets  all 
the  “ideal”  farrago  of  Greek  philoso- 
phies and  Eastern  superstitions,  which 
Hypatia  and  Raphael  affect  to  under- 
stand and  believe  in. 

While  Raphael  on  a battle-field  is  pre- 
tending that  the  dead  and  dying  around 
him  are  mere  “sensations,”  and  arguing 
that  there  is  nothing  material  in  the 
world,  Bran  insists  upon  his  taking  no- 
tice of  a family  of  puppies  of  which  she 
has  just  become  the  mother,  and  in  spite 
of  his  protest  that  the  puppies  are  mere 
“phantasies,”  she  persuades  him  to 
carry  them  for  her. 

Then  they  come  upon  two  bandits 
driving  a young  girl  before  them,  and 
while  Raphael  is  making  up  his  mind 
that  the  girl’s  circumstances  are  doubt- 
less (if  she  only  knew  it)  the  best  for 
her,  Bran  tears  the  windpipe  out  of  one 
of  the  ruffians,  and  her  master,  accept- 
ing the  teaching,  kills  the  other. 

Then  the  girl  claims  his  protection. 
But  he  does  not  see  why,  in  an  imma- 
terial world,  he  should  grant  protection 
to  a “sensation.”  Bran,  however, 
makes  friends  with  the  girl,  wags  her 
tail  at  her,  and  shows  her  a puppy,  and 
Raphael  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  follow  the  dog’s  lead.  So  he  be- 
friends the  girl. 

Hereafter,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  book, 
until  his  conversion  (as  he  calls  it)  is 
complete,  he  accepts  Bran  as  his  “guide, 
tutor  and  queen  of  philosophy,”  ami 
meeting  Hypatia  for  the  last  time,  he 


says  to  her:  “I  took  her,  my  dog,  for 
my  teacher,  and  obeyed  her,  for  she  was 
wiser  than  I,  and  she  led  me  back,  the 
poor  dumb  beast,  like  a God-sent  and 
God-obeying  angel,  to  human  nature,  to 
mercy,  to  self-sacrifice,  to  belief,  to  wor- 
ship, to  pure  and  wedded  love.” 

Bran  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  motive 
power  of  the  book,  and  Kingsley,  with 
his  intense  liking  for  dogs,  and  equally 
intense  dislike  of  metaphysical  quib- 
bling, availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  that  the  example 
of  an  intelligent  dog-nature,  pure  and 
simple,  is  more  powerful  for  good  than 
all  the  verbiage  of  hair-splitting  sec- 
tarians. 

In  another  novel  also,  “The  Talis- 
man,” a dog  becomes,  upon  the  over- 
throw of  its  master’s  fortunes,  the  lead- 
ing character  of  the  story,  eventually 
brings-  him  back  to  royal  favor  and  do- 
mestic happiness;  and  (as  in  “Hypatia”) 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dog 
is  a mere  incident  of  the  narrative.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  is  carefully  read  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  hound  is  one  of  the 
main  threads  of  the  story. 

I believe  myself  that  if  either  Kings- 
ley or  Scott  had  been  asked  by  a friend 
to  tell  him  what  either  “Hypatia”  or 
“The  Talisman”  “was  about,”  the 
author  in  each  case  would  have  said 
“about  a dog.” 

It  must  have  pleased  Kingsley  im- 
mensely, both  as  a lover  of  honest  dogs 
(mastiffs  of  the  true  old  English  breed 
especially)  and  a hater  of  hollow  creeds, 
to  bring  the  two  into  direct  opposition, 
and  make  what  he  calls  “a  huge  and 
villainous-looking  dog”  triumph  over  all 
the  glittering  sophistries  of  the  lovely 
Hypatia.  So,  too,  Scott.  He  had  quite 
a passion  for  dogs,  for  deerhounds  by 
preference,  and  in  the  tale  of  “The 
Talisman”  he  had  his  favorite  legendary 
grounds  to  go  upon  for  conferring  dis- 
tinction upon  that  noble  breed,  and, 
what  was  more,  for  describing  under 
the  name  of  Roswal  one  of  his  own  be- 
loved Abbotsford  pets.  Each  is  the 
story  of  a dog,  and  both  have  the  same 
purpose  in  view — to  show  how  the  in- 
stinctive or  inherited  traits  of  honesty 
of  purpose,  fidelity  and  intelligence  in 
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the  service  of  men  can  suffice  under 
given  conditions  to  stem  the  current  of 
events,  to  thwart  human  devilry  and 
ultimately  set  wrong  right. 

The  ordinary  reader,  not  being  a dog 
enthusiast,  probably  remembers  Ros- 
wal  only  in  two  episodes:  the  turning- 
point  of  the  story,  when  the  hound  de- 
fends the  standard  of  England,  and  the 
climax,  when  he  pulls  Conrad  of  Mont- 
serrat from  his  horse.  But  if  read  again 
in  order  to  see  how  carefully  Scott  has 
woven  the  dog  in  from  the  beginning,  it 
comes  quite  as  a surprise,  so  artistic 
and  natural  is  the  weaving,  to  find  how 
often  the  introduction  of  the  hound  oc- 
curs and  with  what  affectionate  accu- 
racy the  author  is  evidently  drawing  a 
portrait. 

David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  goes,  it  will 
be  remembered,  disguised  as  Sir  Ken- 
neth, to  the  crusade,  and  when  we  first 
find  him  in  the  camp,  it  is  in  company 
with  “a  large  stag-greyhound”  “nobler 
in  size  and  appearance  than  even  those 
which  guarded  King  Richard’s  sick- 
bed, whose  growl  from  his  deep  chest 
sounded  like  distant  thunder;”  and  the 
Baron  of  Gilsland  describes  him  to  the 
king  as  “a  most  perfect  creature  of 
heaven,  of  the  noblest  northern  breed- 
deep  in  the  chest,  strong  in  the  stern, 
black  color,  brindled  on  the  breast  and 
legs  — not  spotted  with  white,  but 
shaded  into  grey— strength  to  pull  down 
a bull,  swiftness  to  cote  an  antelope.” 
By  and  by  comes  the  fatal  night  of  Sir 
Kenneth’s  undoing.  Cceur  de  Dion  has 
trampled  on  the  Austrian  flag,  and  fear- 
ing the  banner  of  England  may  in  re- 
venge be  insulted,  he  honors  Sir 
Kenneth  with  the  duty  of  guarding  it. 
Night  falls.  By  the  banner-staff  lies 
outstretched  the  hound,  and  the  knight 
paces  to  and  fro  upon  his  watch.  Then 
comes  the  dwarf  with  the  queen’s  sum- 
mons to  Sir  Kenneth,  and  the  knight, 
overwhelmed  with  the  desire  of  seeing 
his  love,  Lady  Edith,  and  trusting  that 
Roswal  may  in  case  of  danger  recall 
him  to  his  post  in  time,  deserts  his 
charge.  The  meeting  with  the  Lady 
Edith  is  over,  and  he  is  stumbling  along 
among  tent-ropes  towards  his  post  when 


he  hears  a single,  fierce,  savage  bark, 
ard  then  a yell  of  agony.  He  rushes  to 
the  Mount,  and  the  moon  coming  out 
from  behind  the  clouds  shows  him  that 
the  banner  of  England  is  gone  and  that 
Roswal  is  lying  on  the  broken  standard- 
staff  in  the  agonies  of  death! 

The  dog  is,  however,  cured,  and  Sir 
Kenneth’s  forfeited  life  is  spared,  and 
by  and  by  Richard  is  persuaded  that 
the  dog  will  discover  for  him  the 
“traitor”  who  stole  his  banner.  A grand 
parade  of  the  Christian  forces  is  ar- 
ranged, and  Roswal,  watching  the 
procession  as  it  passes,  waits  for  the 
man  who  stabbed  him.  Last  of  all  the 
troops  come  those  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  whom  Richard  does  not 
suspect.  But  Roswal  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  “uttering  a furious  and  savage  yell, 
springs  forward,  leaps  upon  Conrads 
charger,  and  seizing  the  marquis  by  the 
throat  pulls  him  down  from  the  saddle.” 
The  uproar  that  follows  is  quelled  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
crusade  to  the  councibtent,  where  Rich- 
ard is  asked  “if  be  seriously  means  to 
impugn  the  character  of  the  marquis  on 
the  evidence  of  a dog?”  To  which  the 
king  makes  the  following  remarkable 
reply 

“Royal  brother,”  says  Richard,  “recol- 
lect that  the  Almighty,  who  gave  the 
dog  to  be  companion  of  our  pleasures  and 
our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a na- 
ture noble  and  incapable  -of  deceit.  He 
forgets  neither  friend  nor  foe— remem- 
bers, and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit 
and  injury.  He  hath  a share  of  man’s 
intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man’s  false- 
hood. You  may  bribe  a soldier  to  slay  a 
man  with  his  sword,  or  a witness  to  take 
life  by  false  accusation;  but  you  cannot 
make  a hound  tear  his  benefactor— -he  is 
the  friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly 
incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder  mar- 
quis in  what  peacock-robes  you  will— dis- 
guise his  appearance,  alter  his  com- 
plexion with  drugs  and  washes,  hide  him 
amidst  an  hundred  men— I will  yet  pawn 
my  sceptre  that  the  hound  detects  him, 
and  expresses  his  resentment,  as  you 
have  this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new 
incident,  although  a strange  one.  Mur- 
derers and  robbers  have  been,  ere  now, 
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convicted,  and  suffered  death  under  such 
evidence,  and  men  have  said  that  the 
finger  of  God  was  in  it.  In  thine  own 
land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion, the  matter  was  tried  by  a solemn 
duel  betwixt  the  man  and  the  dog,  as 
appellant  and  defendant  in  a challenge 
of  murder. 

“The  dog  was  victorious,  the  man  was 
punished,  and  the  crime  was  confessed. 
Credit  me,  royal  brother,  that  hidden 
crimes  have  often  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  testimony  even  of  inanimate  sub- 
stances, not  to  mention  animals  far  in- 
ferior in  instinctive  sagacity  to  the  dog, 
who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our 
race.” 

In  this  interesting  passage  we  read 
unmistakably  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  own 
creed  of  the  dog;  and  the  incident  to 
which  he  refers  is  of  course  that  of 
Dragon,  the  Dog  of  Montargis,  which 
discovered  the  murderer  of  its  master, 
and  the  man  upon  being  condemned  to 
fight  a duel  with  his  accuser  confessed 
his  crime  and  was  executed. 

In  Roswal’s  case  it  is  his  master  Sir 
Kenneth  who  fights  the  duel,  worsts 
Conrad,  and  all  ends  happily— thanks  to 
“the  power  of  the  dog.” 

This  idea  of  the  dog  assisting  justice 
and  avenging  murder  is  as  old  as  my- 
thology— for  did  not  Moera  discover  her 
master’s  murderers,  and  in  reward  was 
she  not  translated  to  the  skies  as  the 
Little  Dog-tStar?— and  quite  as  old  is  the 
fine  Gelert  idea  of  the  dog  that  suffers 
unjustly,  and  is  rewarded  for  noble 
heroism  by  death  at  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  has  served.  Gelerts  are  com- 
mon to-day,  and  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions, for  it  was  only  very  recently  that 
I read  of  a terrier  which  was  left  in  a 
kitchen  with  some  newly-hatched  duck- 
lings, and  which,  on  the  fire  getting  low, 
picked  up  the  little  complaining  birds 
and  put  them  inside  the  fender,  where 
they  went  all  Avarmly  to  sleep  again. 
Theu  comes  home  the  master.  No  duck- 
lings; fiuff  on  the  terrier’s  mouth! 
Plain  as  a pikestaff— the  terrier  has 
eaten  the  birds.  Then  the  cudgel  and 
blows  and  bad  language,  and  then  the 
ducklings  awake  at  the  noise. 

I must  confess  I would  not  like  to 


have  been  the  man  at  that  moment.  I 
would  rather  have  been  the  lialf-dead 
terrier. 

And  I must  say,  too,  that  the  onl 
version  of  Gelert  that  I really  like  . 
where  the  knight,  having  killed  th£ 
hound  that  killed  the  wolf  that  (would 
have)  killed  the  child,  goes  out  and 
drowns  himself  in  his  fish-pond. 

For  there  are  many  versions  of  the 
story,  and  our  own,  that  which  is 
familiar  to  British  childhood,  is,  I can- 
not help  thinking  (in  spite  of  Miss  Mil- 
ford’s enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  ballad)  the  least  satisfactory 
of  all.  But,  in  spite  of  its  impossibili- 
ties, which  of  us  has  not  at  one  time 
believed  it  to  be  true?  So  after  all,  per- 
haps, it  is  as  well  to  hand  it  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

A Welsh  prince  goes  out  in  the  morn- 
ing hunting,  leaving  his  castle  door 
open,  a baby,  his  only  son,  asleep  in  its 
cradle  inside,  and  not  a soul  to  look 
after  his  castle  or  his  heir.  His  faith- 
ful hound  Gelert,  most  intelligently, 
refuses  to  go  with  his  master  under 
such  conditions  of  outrageous  careless- 
ness, and  stays  with  the  baby.  By  and 
by  the  wicked  wolf  comes,  and  there  is 
a tremendous  fight.  For  when  the 
Welsh  prince  comes  home  in  the  even- 
ing he  finds  blood  everywhere:  blood- 
blood— blood  from  the  front  door  to  the 
nursery!  But  not  a sign  of  a servant 
on  the  premises.  Then  he  searches 
for  his  heir,  but  in  vain;  calls  to  it,  but 
without  response.  So  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  Gelert  has  devoured  his 
child— straightway  stabs  the  hound, 
which  “yells”  and  wakes  the  baby  up, 
which  has  been  asleep  on  the  dead  wolf 
all  the  time.  And  then  comes  remorse 
and  a grand  funeral. 

Another  English  version  (by  Dr.  H. 
Horne)  makes  Gelert  and  the  child  born 
the  same  day  in  the  house  of  “a  rural 
lord,  in  old  Carnarvonshire,”  and 
thenceforth  the  child  and  his  “dumb 
foster-brother”  are  inseparable.  One 
day  “the  grey  lord”  goes  to  sleep  on  a 
steep  hillside,  and  Gelert  and  the  child 
wander  away  and  are  lost.  They  meet 
a wolf,  and  Gelert  kills  it,  being  nearly 
killed  himself.  The  search-party  finds 
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the  dog  crouching,  all  bloody,  in  the 
heather,  and  mistaking  his  maimed  ef- 
orts  to  explain  for  conscience-stricken 
fc  jwardice,  the  father  beats  its  brains 
jut.  Then  follow  the  finding  of  the 
child  and  the  wolf,  and  due  remorse  and 
burial. 

But  in  a ballad  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, said  to  be  Oriental  iu  inspiration, 
there  are  some  delightful  innovations. 
There  was  a knight,  “a  rich  man  of 
great  might,”  who  had  “a  good  woman 
to  wife,”  “a  good  child  and  fair,”  and 
yet  another  “jewel,”  a greyhound  “that 
was  good  and  snel.”  And  one  day  there 
is  jousting  outside  the  castle,  and  the 
child’s  attendants  abandon  their  charge 
and  go  out  to  see  the  fun.  While  they 
are  away  there  comes  “an  adder”  which 
was  bred  in  a crevice  in  an  old  tower, 
and  it  goes  straight  to  the  cradle.  But 
the  greyhound  has  remained  by  the 
baby,  and  after  a fearful  fight  kills  the 
“nadder ,”  as  it  is  spelled  in  places. 
When  the  attendants  get  back  they  find 
the  baby  gone,  and  as  the  dog  is  bloody 
they  accuse  it  to  the  knight  of  having 
devoured  his  son  and  heir;  the  hound 
leaps  up  to  welcome  its  master,  but  the 
knight  kills  it  with  a blow  of  his  sword. 
Then  they  find  the  child  and  the  dead 
adder.  Upon  this  the  knight  “for  dole 
of  his  hound”  drowns  himself  straight- 
way in  the  fish-pond.  This  was  becom- 
ing and  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  I 
strongly  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  think  that,  having  punished 
a dog  thoughtlessly  for  what  it  has  not 
done,  they  set  themselves  right  by  a 
“Poor  doggie!”  and  a tid-bit.  The  dog 
is  supernaturally  generous  to  a master 
whom  it  has  once  learned  to  love,  but 
even  though  it  says  so  readily  “Let  by- 
gones be  bygones,”  it  is  not  a good 
stamp  of  man  who  cares  to  feel  that  he 
has  “lost  caste”  with  his  dog. 

Phil  Robinson. 


the  coast-guard’s  look-out,  and  lounge 
about  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ca>be  when  the  tide  has  gone  back. 
The  high  cliffs  run  southward  with 
many  indentations  and  undulations 
until,  a mile  away,  they  put  out  another 
long  foot  called  the  Greeb.  Sitting  or 
lying  on  the  rocks  of  Pencabe  we  can 
see  a good  length  of  the  cliff  path  as  is 
ascends  from  Peter’s  Plash  over  the 
high  hump  above  Raven’s  Hole.  You 
may  watch  the  waves  flinging  their 
white  crests  against  the  ragged  rocks 
by  Breakneck,  and  the  yellow  cliff 
above  them,  covered  just  now  with  the 
profuse . rosy  blossoms  of  sea-pink  or 
thrift,  the  silvery-white  flowers  of  sea 
campion  and  the  yellow-green  of  the 
sprouting  samphire.  Both  sea-pink 
and  samphire  come  down  over  the 
rocks  of  the  Cabe  to  high-water  mark, 
their  roots  squeezed  between  the  flakes 
of  the  slate  rocks.  There  is  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  marine 
and  maritime  vegetation — no  neutral 
zone,  too  dry  for  seaweeds  and  too  wet 
for  terrestrial  plants.  The  little-known 
sea-milkwort  comes  lower  down  even 
than  sea-pink,  and  the  orange-lichen, 
Pfiyscia,  lower  still;  whilst  the  black 
Lichina  pygmcea  spends  half  its  time  in 
the  water  and  the  other  half  drying 
itself,  in  company  with  the  true  sea- 
weed, the  channelled  wrack  ( Pelvetia ). 

So,  also,  the  sea  twice  a day  en- 
croaches on  the  shore,  and  twice  a 
month  come  higher  still  to  show  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  line  set  as  boundary 
betwixt  sea  and  land.  And  when  it  re- 
tires every  twelve  hours,  it  leaves  de- 
tached portions  of  itself  as  samples  of 
the  whole  in  little  basins  its  own  sharp 
teeth  have  bitten  in  the  hard  rocks. 
Many  persons  come  to  the  Cabe  to  bask 
in  the  sun  on  its  rocks,  and  to  watch 
the  larger  vessels  going  up  or  down  the 
Channel  and  the  fishing  craft  nearer 
the  shore.  They  see  the  masses  of 
color  up  the  cliffs,  the  gannets  and  cor- 
morants and  gulls  wresting  a living 
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One  of  our  favorite  recreations  is  to 
slip  down  the  cliff  road,  just  beyond 


from  the  waves,  the  glorious,  ever- 
varying  colors  of  sea  and  sky,  the  Gull 
Rock  and  the  distant  headlands— may 
even  mark  the  bunches  of  sea-fern  over 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  rock 
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pipits  flitting  low  along  the  rocks:  but 
few  of  them  see  these  pools.  They 
know  the  rocks  are  pitted  with  holes 
which  fill  with  water,  and  present  traps 
for  the  unwary,  but  it  is  the  proverbial 
one  in  a thousand  who  knows  how  to 
adjust  his  vision  to  see  through  the 
water  and  watch  the  life  that  teems  in 
each  of  these  minute  oceans.  Keen- 
ness and  adaptability  of  vision  are  yet 
not  all  that  are  requisite  for  pool-gaz- 
ing. A man  must  be  able  to  humble 
himself,  to  lie  prone  upon  the  rocks, 
and  his  garments  must  not  be  of  too 
fine  a character  for  contact  with  the 
sharp  edges  of  acorn  shells.  He  should 
have  also  something  of  the  artistic 
sense,  the  faculty  for  discerning  beauty 
of  form  and  color,  even  though  it  be 
presented  to  him  in  such  cheap  things 
as  seaweed,  shells,  anemones  and  other 
creatures  of  low  estate. 

Every  pool  is  not  a replica  of  its  fel- 
lows— by  no  means.  This  pool  has  its 
ends  east  and  west,  that  lies  north  and 
south;  the  next  is  shielded  by  a high 
rock  betwixt  it  and  the  sea,  so  that  it 
gets  no  sun  till  late  in  the  day,  and  its 
waters  are  cold.  A slight  difference  in 
aspect  or  exposure  may  make  a great 
difference  in  the  species  of  seaweed 
that  will  grow  in  that  basin,  and,  given 
a difference  in  the  flora,  you  may  con- 
fidently rely  upon  a corresponding 
diversity  of  fauna.  Again,  the  ques- 
tion of  altitude  has  something  to  do 
with  the  matter,  though  the  highest 
pool  may  be  only  a dozen  feet  above 
the  lowest  in  vertical  height.  The 
highest  pools  get  a change  of  water 
only  at  the  spring-tides;  those  nearest 
the  sea  are  only  uncovered  at  the  same 
period,  whilst  the  intermediate  range 
of  pools  gets  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
changes  a year.  Then  there  is  the  di- 
versity of  form,  which  has  important 
bearings  on  the  question  of  inhabit- 
ants, just  as  the  style  of  architecture 
will  influence  a man  in  renting  or  buy- 
ing a house.  A janny  past  the  juvenile 
stage  of  existence  likes  space  for  a 
sharp,  quick  run  through  the  water, 
and  convenient  little  caves  at  either 
end  of  his  journey  in  which  to  hide;  lie 
would  not  look  with  favor  upon  one  of 


those  clean-walled,  circular  pots  in  the 
rock,  which  are  merely  pools  in  the 
making,  with  only  the  faint  beginnings 
of  vegetation.  Until  the  sea  has,  by 
rattling  these  stones  round  it  for  a 
longer  period,  considerably  enlarged 
it,  the  tenants  will  not  take  possession, 
though  a few  may  look  in  at  one  tide 
and  be  off  at  the  next. 

. Another  class  of  pool  is  remarkable 
for  the  swarms  of  prawns  within  it. 
This  is  almost  certain  to  have  a flat 
stone  across  the  concave  bottom,  allow- 
ing space  beneath  for  a cool,  roomy  re- 
treat. Then  we  shall  come  across 
some  in  which  anemones  of  several 
species  are  the  chief  occupants.  In 
most  cases  their  harmonies  of  color 
render  them  invisible  at  first,  but  they 
are  gradually  revealed  to  that  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  whole  pool,  inch  by 
inch,  which  is  the  only  practical  plan 
if  one  really  wishes  to  see  all  it  con- 
tains. Can  we  describe  the  life  of  one 
of  these  pools  within  the  strait  bounds 
our  editor  sets  for  such  a paper?  No; 
in  this  pool  there  is  the  material  for  a 
volume,  if  one  were  faithfully  to  record 
its  inhabitants  and  their  ways.  At 
present  we  may  merely  glance  at  a few 
of  its  living  contents  and  briefly  note 
some  characteristics  of  each,  without 
attempting  life-histories. 

This  pool  is  of  medium  size,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  origin  in  a natu- 
ral fissure  of  the  rock,  its  length  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  cliffs.  The  sea 
cast  in  pebbles,  and  by  keeping  these  in 
rapid  motion  at  every  incoming  of  the 
tide  fretted  its  sides  and  widened  it 
considerably.  On  the  seaward  side  the 
rocks  slope  away,  and  afford  a conven- 
ient though  not  very  yielding  couch, 
upon  which  we  may  recline,  with  our 
head  and  shoulders  just  over  the  edge 
of  the  pool.  Some  small  fishes  rush 
away  in  alarm  and  disappear.  Never 
mind;  perfect  stillness  will  bring  them 
back  again.  The  floor  of  the  pool  and 
part  of  its  sides  are  covered  with  over- 
lapping scales  of  pinkish  hue— one  of 
the  so-called  corallines,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  of  similar  nature  to  coral, 
but  now  known  to  be  a seaweed 
( Melobesia ),  which  secretes  a limy  coat 
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much  as  the  crab  secretes  its  shelly 
covering.  Here  and  there  is  a bare, 
oval  patch  with  the  blue-grey  of  the 
rock  showing  up.  This  is  the  “pitch” 
of  a limpet,  who  is  now  ranging 
around  after  food;  he  will  return  by 
and  by  to  the  identical  spot,  and  you 
will  then  see  not  a trace  of  the  bare 
robk.  Look!  here  are  numbers  of  lim- 
pets, though  you  fail  to  identify  them; 
and  small  wonder,  for  their  shells  in 
these  pools  are  either  covered  with 
shapeless  masses  df  coralline  or  with 
tufts  of  vegetation,  which  completely 
disguise  them.  Here  is  a good  ex- 
ample. See,  we  will  lift  it  with  our 
knife  from  its  close  contact  with  the 
rock,  and  drop  it  in  this  glass  jar  that 
you  may  witness  the  beauty  of  its  vege- 
tation. Here  are  two-inch  lengths  of 
the  green  Enteromorpha,  whose  fronds 
are  irregularly-shaped  tubes,  which  be- 
come distended  with  the  oxygen  gas 
they  give  off;  they  are  then  thought  to 
resemble  animal  intestines— hence 
their  name.  This  plant  is  a most  effi- 
cient aid  to  keep  sea-water  sweet,  and 
many  marine  animals  appreciate  it  as 
food.  But  you  are  particularly  struck 
by  that  miniature  clump  of  mimic 
ferns  that  springs  from  one  side  of  the 
shell.  This  is  the  Bryopsis  plumosa,  a 
lovely  weed  that  has  no  common  name. 
It  is  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire frond  consists  of  but  one  cell. 
What  appears  to  be  a mid-rib  is  a hol- 
low tube,  and  all  the  branches  on  either 
side  which  give  it  the  fern-like  appear- 
ance are  merely  extensions  of  the  same 
without  any  dividing  walls. 

Watch  and  keep  still.  Here  are 
those  fish  again,  appearing  to  view 
quite  as  strangely  as  they  vanished. 
See,  they  are  coming  up  the  sides 
towards  us,  with  little  jumps  forward, 
clinging  to  the  wall  by  means  of  their 
ventral  fins,  which  they  commonly  use 
as  feet.  They  are  young  jannies  or 
smooth  blennies— playful  little  fellows 
which  are  among  the  most  inquisitive 
as  well  as  most  plucky  of  fishes.  We 
quietly  slip  in  a finger-tip,  and  imme- 
diately four  or  five  of  them  converge 
upon  it  and  bob  their  noses  against  it. 
Were  there  a good-sized  individual 


among  them,  he  would  rush  at  it  with 
his  dog-like  mouth  open  and  give  it  a 
nip  with  his  close-set,  tiny  teeth.  This 
propensity  appears  to  be  due  less  to 
viciousness  than  to  the  playful  char- 
acter of  the  fish.  Not  that  we  wish  to 
make  out  that  the  janny  cannot  ex- 
hibit vice.  See  him  when  he  comes 
across  a limpet  whose  shell  is  raised 
from  the  rock;  how  he  will  seize  the 
shell  in  his  jaws,  and  try  his  best  to 
pull  the  adhesive  “foot”  of  the  mollusk 
from  the  rock.  We  have  seen  him  suc- 
ceed in  this  attempt,  and  then  rush 
round  the  pool,  hammering  the  limpet 
against  the  rocks  in  his  well-con- 
sidered but  futile  efforts  to  break  it. 

There  is  another  little  fish  here  very 
similar  to  the  janny,  but  with  a fringed 
crimson  crest,  which  it  erects  at  will, 
between  its  eyes;  and  its  tail  and  fins 
are  likewise  tinged  with  crimson.  This 
is  Montagu’s  blenny,  and  he  will  show 
himself  quite  as  playful  as  the  janny. 
Occasionally,  too,  we  may  find  a speci- 
men of  the  butterfly  blenny,  which  is  a 
kind  of  glorified  janny,  with  larger  and 
more  rounded  fins  behind  the  gill- 
covers,  and  the  first  division  of  the 
back-fin  more  elevated  and  marked 
with  a large,  deep-blue  spot  surrounded 
by  a lighter  ring. 

The  janny  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
graceful  swimmer;  his  progress 
through  the  water  is  not  wanting  in 
rapidity,  but  it  is  a heavy,  blundering 
rush,  and  in  deep,  open  water  he  would 
not  have  a chance  against  apursuer.  In 
the  pool  that  sudden  rush  with  several 
splashes  serves  admirably.  It  diverts 
attention  for  an  instant,  which  is 
ample  time  to  enable  the  janny  to  sink 
heavily  against  the  floor  or  wall  of  his 
pool,  and  lo!  he  is  invisible.  His  inde- 
scribable, inconstant  coloring  is  a mat- 
ter of  transverse  streaks  and  spots, 
ever-varying  in  strength  and  tint  to 
harmonize  with  his  surroundings.  You 
look  for  him,  but  fail  to  see  him, 
though  he  is  just  under  your  nose,  and 
watching  you  intently  with  those  in- 
telligent eyes. 

If  the  janny  is  a clumsy  fish,  how 
may  we  describe  the  father-lasher 
(Cottus),  which  nearly  approaches  to 
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tadpole  form,  and  whose  open  mouth  by  over-relaxation  of  their  muscles 
discloses  an  enormous  cavern  with  a And  so  he  died,  and  his  dried  carcass' 

TWarteVh4  r the  rhel'  e“d-  Wkh  tbe  SQUat’S  bTOad  pincer 
The  father-lasher  bves  under  a stone,  .protruding  from  the  mouth,  is  in  our 

whence  he  rushes  forth  at  any  moving  possession. 


thing.  His  head  is  armed  at  all  points 
with  long  or  short,  stout  spines,  the 
longest  of  which  are  above  the  gill- 
covers  and  behind  the  eyes.  By  the  in- 
flation of  the  rounded  gill-covers,  the 
father-lasher  forces  these  spines  into  a 
more  threatening  position,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  assume  a more  ferocious 
aspect  even  than  when  they  are  at  rest. 
To  most  persons  he  is  repulsive  and 
quite  equal  to  an  assault  upon  his 
parent,  if  looks  are  any  indication  of 
character.  Yet  those  who  know  him 
intimately  would  consider  “somewhat 
grotesque,”  to  be  a more  fitting  de- 
scription. His  coloring  is  splendid, 
though  the  markings  on  his  body  and 
fins  are  very  indefinite,  like  those  of 
the  janny.  Father-lasher  also  is  one 
of  the  chameleons  of  the  sea.  If  his  re- 
treat is  draped  with  green  weeds,  he 
also  is  green;  if  he  lives  on  a bare, 
stony  bottom,  he  is  grey,  with  lighter 
and  darker  lines  and  dots;  but  if,  again, 
he  dwells  among  crimson  weeds,  he 
glows  with  crimson  tints.  Such  an 
one  was  brought  to  us  the  other  day 
from  deeper  water,  where  red  is  the 
prevailing  hue  of  the  weeds,  and  the 
father-lasher  was  a splendid  creature, 
though  a foolish  one.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  swallow  a spiny  squat  lob- 
ster, from  the  same  region,  and  of  the 
same  red  color  plus  some  transverse 
lines  of  vivid  blue  across  the  red.  It 
appeared  as  though  the  squat  lobster 


Our  pool  contains  many  species  of 
sea-weeds,  some  of  them  of  singular 
beauty,  but  we  must  reserve  them  for 
attention  at  some  future  time.  There 
they  are,  however,  growing  from  the 
bottom,  hanging  as  a screen  before  the 
entrance  to  a little  grotto,  or  as  a 
tapestry  upon  the  walls.  Pick  off  a 
tuft  of  fine  weed,  and  rinse  it  vigor- 
ously in  a wide-mouthed  bottle  of  sea- 
water, and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  forms  of  life  that  are  yours 
so  easily.  There  are  minute  sea-snails 
actively  ranging  around,  the  remark- 
able skeleton  shrimp  ( Caprella ) sprawl- 
ing about  in  an  apparently  aimless, 
inebriated  fashion,  worms  of  wondrous 
length  and  slenderness,  with  more 
limbs  than  we  can  stay  to  count,  tiny 
sand-stars  that  progress  by  incessant 
writhing  of  the  five  attenuated  divis- 
ions of  the  body,  which  they  will 
throw  off  on  the  slightest  provocation — 
or  without  it.  Besides  the  multitude 
of  creatures  visible  to  the  unassisted 
vision  that  we  shake  out  of  that  tuft 
of  weeds,  there  are  far  more  of  the 
very  minute  forms  of  life,  such  as 
would  keep  an  energetic  microscopist 
happy  for  days.  There  are  also  the  in- 
teresting forms  of  hydroid  zoophytes. 
Many  of  the  broken  shells  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  if  examined  with  a 
simple  pocket  lens,  will  be  found  to 
have  colonies  of  these  low  forms  of 
animal  life  upon  them,  as  also  have  the 


‘ mistaken  the  father-lasher’s  capa-  less-easily  examined  walls.  Of  one  of 
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cious  mouth  for  a little  cavern,  into 
which  he  had  shot  backwards,  as  is  the 
custom  of  squat  lobsters.  There  was 
room  in  the  cavern,  yet  the  fish  desired 
the  squat  lobster  to  go  further,  but 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  throat 
this  was  not  possible.  Then  the  lasher 
would  have  spat  him  from  his  mouth 
again,  but  the  squat’s  spines  prevented 
this.  Had  the  fish’s  month  been  less 
full  he  might  have  crushed  the  crusta- 
cean between  his  jaws,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  control  over  them 


these,  the  club  zoophyte  (Clava),  we 
find  a colony  upon  the  broken  valve  of 
a Venus  shell.  Placing  this  in  our 
bottle  and  viewing  it  from  the  side,  we 
see  what  appears  to  be  a row  of  small, 
pinkish  white  pins  set  on  end,,  with 
club-shaped  heads  beset  with  tentacles. 
These  pins  all  rise  from  a creeping 
stem,  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
members  of  the  colony.  Many  species 
of  similar  creatures  may  be  found  upon 
almost  any  shell  or  stone  that  the 
pool  contains,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
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not  sufficiently  obtrusive  to  be  seen  by 
the  novice  without  close  and  careful 
examination. 

Then  there  are  the  mollusks  in  con- 
siderable variety,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  limpet  and  the  top-shells 
(: Trochus ),  most  of  these  will  be  found 
to  be  immature.  The  pools  serve  as 
nurseries  for  these  and  other  creatures, 
which  depart  to  the  freer  life  of  the 
open  waters  before  they  become  full 
grown.  There  are  young  winkles  in 
profusion  in  every  crevice;  there  are 
the  more  elongated  thick,  white  shells 
of  the  purple  or  dog-winkle  (Purpura), 
whose  eggs,  like  a group  of  yellow 
nine-pins,  are  clustered  on  the  rocks 
round  about;  and  there  are  a couple  of 
species  of  tops.  But  the  one  running 
so  quickly  over  the  bottom  is  a top- 
shell  with  a new  tenant  inside;  no  mol- 
lusk  ever  exhibits  so  much  haste  as 
that.  The  present  occupant  is  a young 
hermit-crab,  such  as  are  abundant  be- 
tween tide-marks,  though  you  will  not 
get  a fair-sized  specimen  except  from 
deep  water.  There  are  usually  several 
young  specimens  in  every  pool,  but 
when  they  get  too  large  for  the  largest 
of  our  top-shells,  they  go  into  deeper 
water,  and  so  thrive  that  ultimately 
they  become  six  inches  long,  and  of 
such  proportions  that  they  can  com- 
fortably occupy  one  of  the  largest  o 
whelk-shells.  Then,  as  a rule,  they  are 
associated  with  two  strange  friends, 
one  a beautiful  worm  (Nereis)  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  who  shares  the  her- 
mit’s cell  and  scavenges  for  him;  the 
other  an  anemone,  four  inches  hig  , 
who  perches  on  the  apex  of  the  whelk- 
shell  and  wraps  it  in  his  broad  base. 
But  that  is  a story  only  indirectly  as- 
sociated with  our  rock-pool,  and  we 
must  not  go  further  into  it  just  now 
The  mention  of  this  parasite  anemone 
reminds  us  of  the  anemones  of  our 
pool.  These  are  very  numerous, 
though  it  is  only  the  common  beadlet 
that  is  at  first  obvious.  This  species  j 
over  all  the  rocks,  many  individuals 
perched  up  where  the  tide  leaves  them 
uncovered  for  hours  twice  every  day. 
The  beadlet  varies  greatly  in  color 
from  bright  crimson  to  brown,  oli\ 


and  green;  and  one  would  suppose  that 
it  would  make  use  of  its  color  variation 
for  protective  purposes,  but  it  always 
appears  pretty  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  rock  upon  which  it  sits  fully 
exposed.  Other  anemones  harmonize 
with  their  surroundings  so  nicely  that 
they  become  invisible;  but  the  beadlet 
appears  to  rely  for  safety  upon  its  un- 
pleasant odor.  A species  plentifully 
represented  in  the  pools  of  the  Cabe  is 
the  gem  pimplet  (Bunodes),  but  usually 
so  associated  with  a coralline  floor  that 
you  need  to  have  this  anemone  “in 
your  eye”  before  you  can  detect  it,  so 
well  does  its  coloring  of  pink  and 
pearly  grey,  with  oval  bars  of  white 
across  the  tentacles,  blend  with  its  sur- 
roundings. The  pimples  with  which 
its  column  is  covered,  in  vertical  lines, 
are  really  suckers  by  which  it  partially 
erects  itself  against  a rock.  The  enor- 
mous and  brilliantly  colored  dahlia 
anemone  (Urticina)  has  similar  suck- 
ers, and  uses  them  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  its  column  with  gravel  and 
fragments  of  shell,  so  that  when  its 
tentacles  are  withdrawn  there  is  a 
rounded  heap  of  gravel  before  you  and 
no  sign  of  one  of  the  largest  and— apart 
from  its  natural  surroundings— most 
conspicuous  of  anemones.  There  are 
several  of  them  fully  expanded  in  this 
pool,  yet  you  will  not  see  them  until 
we  point  them  out  to  you,  and  then  you 
will  see  them  in  almost  every  pool 
around,  and  will  wonder  how  they 
eluded  you  before.  Its  broad,  conical 
tentacles  and  bright  hues  justify  com- 
parison with  a cactus  dahlia,  which  is 
more  than  we  can  say  in  the  case  of 
another  florally-named  species-the 
daisy.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
this  ill-named  anemone  (Oereus)  in  our 
pool,  usually  with  the  base  fixed  in  a 
hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  column 
reaching  up  through  the  carpet  of 
sand  and  debris,  the  velvety  dark- 
brown  disk  and  tentacles  being 
strangely  inconspicuous,  and  present- 
ing the  illusion  of  a deep  hollow  in  the 
floor.  The  cave-dweller  (0 ylista)  is 
very  similar  in  color  and  habit;  it 
mostly  occupies  some  narrow  crevice 
of  the  rock,  spreading  its  tentacles 
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abroad  on  the  floor.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  daisy  by  the  well 
or  ill-defined  capital  B marked  on 
every  tentacle  in  black  and  white. 

Here  and  there  in  pools  we  shall  find 
a colony  of  the  rosy  anemone  ( Sagar - 
tia),  with  a buff  column  furnished  with 
suckers,  and  the  tentacles  of  a clear, 
pale,  rosy  tint.  But  the  gem  of  our 
British  anemones,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
globe-horn  ( Gorynactis ),  which  occurs 
in  this  pool,  though  it  is  most  fre- 
quently found  on  vertical  rock  faces 
that  are  uncovered  only  at  spring  tides. 
It  measures  from  a third  to  two-th'irds 
of  an  inch  either  way,  and  when  the 
tentacles  are  spread  perfectly  flat,  the 
width  across  them  may  amount  to  an 
inch.  Its  general  coloring  is  a trans- 
parent, emerald-green  column  and  disk, 
whilst  the  round,  tapering  tentacles 
are  colorless  and  transparent,  studded 
with  minute  points  of  rich  brown,  ar- 
ranged spirally,  the  tentacle  ending  in 
a globular  head  of  rosy’  pink.  There 
are  color  variations  in  which  the  col- 
umn is  rosy-lilac,  pearly-grey,  dull 
scarlet,  or  pure  white  with  contrasting 
tints  in  the  tentacles. 

But  here  comes  the  tide.  That  little 
wave  was  a gentle  reminder  that  the 
tide  has  been  flowing  quietly  for  some 
time  and  that  it  is  now  time  to  move. 
In  a short  space  our  pool  and  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  will  be  right  under 
water,  and  as  yet  we  have  had  time  to 
glance  at  only  a few  of  the  many 
things  it  contains.  Never  mind.  Other 
days  will  come,  and  we  may  get  the 
opportunity  for  another  peep  at  the 
“Life  of  a Rock  Tool.” 

Edward  Step. 


From  Longman’s  Magazine. 
THE  “EARLY  CHRISTIAN”  NOVEL. 

Byron  writes  of  a certain  sacred  poet 
that  he 

Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke, 

And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch. 

The  modern  novelist  also  makes  his 
raids  on  the  New  Testament.  Here  he 


finds  plots  and  characters  ready  made. 
And  the  curious  result  is  that  many  of 
the  clergy  applaud  the  process,  while 
the  ordinary  man  of  letters  is  aghast  at 
what  he  thinks  the  irreverence  and  bad 
taste.  I have  arrived  at  a theory  of 
these  things  by  aid  of  deep  reflection, 
and  am  prepared  to  explain  why  a large 
portion  of  the  public  loves  novels  on 
sacred  subjects,  and  why  many  of  the 
clergy  confer  their  benediction  on  these 
romances.  This  hypothesis  we  can  il- 
lustrate from  the  recent  novel  of  M. 
Sienckiewicz,  that  really  powerful  and 
original  writer. 

The  popularity  of  “Quo  Vadis”— in 
America— what  does  it  mean?  What  is 
the  significance  of  this  unwieldy  suc- 
cess, which  follows  the  fairy  feet  of 
“Trilby?”  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
Early  Christian  novels  have  always  an 
attraction  for  what  we  may  call  the 
intellectual  middle  classes.  That  they 
hre  interested  in  early  Christianity  is 
much  to  their  credit.  But  that  they 
should  prefer  to  see  the  most  momen- 
tous and  sacred  events  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  M.  Sienckiewicz,  or  Miss 
Corelli,  or  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur” 
(which  sounds  like  the  name  of  a moun- 
tain in  the  Highlands),  is  certainly 
curious.  We  have  the  Gospels;  and  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  even  on  the  new- 
est and  most  insane  system  of  criticism, 
were  a good  deal  nearer  the  events  than 
Miss  Corelli  and  the  other  novelists. 
There  is  also  a large  body  of  instructed 
commentary,  but  you  do  not  find 
the  public  besieging  the  libraries  for 
that. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  not 
only  the  public  but  les  raffints  are  ad- 
dicted to  Early  Christian  romance. 
Nobody  could  be  more  contemptuous 
than  Lockhart,  more  dainty  and  exclu- 
sive, intellectually,  than  Mr.  Pater, 
more  remote  from  the  most  modern 
commonplace  than  Lord  Lytton.  Yet 
all  these  tried  their  hands  at 
Early  Christian  romance.  To  be  sure, 
none  of  them  brought  in  what  the 
more  popular  authors  do  bring  in.  Lord 
Lytton  came  no  nearer  than  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Nain.  Mr.  Pater  was 
chiefly  interested  in  his  hero,  whom  we 
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fondly  expected  to  make  love  to  Mes- 
salina,  but  who  was  not  half  an  Epi- 
curean. Lytton’s  novel  was  the  best 
of  the  three;  I confess  to  a partiality  for 
Arbaces,  and  the  gladiators  were  fine 
fellows.  “The  Gladiators”  — surely 
Whyte  Melville  must  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Early  Christian  novelists— while 
“Hypatia”  is  rather  remote  from 
Jerusalem. 

All  these  novels  are  rather  pedantic. 
One  cannot  really  be  interested  in  balnea, 
and  vomitoria,  and  atria,  and  impluvia, 
and  the  “Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities,” when  done  into  fiction.  I have 
only  read  the  early  Early  Christian  ro- 
mances, Lytton’s,  Lockhart’s,  and 
“Marius  the  Epicurean,”  but  1 always 
know  what  is  coming.  There  is  always 
a Briton,  enslaved  and  virtuous.  There 
is  always  a nice,  good  Christian  girl, 
with  a Roman  “District.”  There  is 
always  a luxurious  Roman,  “a-winking 
at  her  with  his  wicked  old  eye.”  There 
is  always  a Christian  pere  noble  who 
goes  to  the  lions  with  dignity.  There  is 
always  a gladiatorial  set-to;  and  Nero, 
with  his  emerald  eyeglass;  and  the 
Catacombs.  The  noble  Briton,  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valor,  is  usu- 
ally converted,  and  marries  the  pleasing 
Early  Christian  girl.  There  is  com- 
monly a Greek  philosopher,  a parasite 
and  a minor  poet.  Now,  except  for  the 
opportunities  of  torturing  people,  and 
lighting  temples  with  live  torches,  and 
describing  Vorgie  tchevelee,  and  sailing 
near  the  wind  about  Petronius  Arbiter, 
these  are  not  good  materials.  Atria, 
vomitoria,  the  baths,  the  retiarius,  are 
now  pretty  bare.  Dean  Farrar  has 
done  them,  or  some  of  them.  Every- 
body has  done  them.  The  local  colors 
have  been  used  again  and  again,  this 
is  so  evident  that  nobody  could  hope  for 
a “boom”  with  an  archaeological  novel 
on  pre-Christian  Rome.  Catiline  is  a 
fine  blackguard,  but  he  no  longer 
“abuses  our  patience.”  The  flirtations 
of  Ovid  and  Julia  would  not  win  the 
American  reader.  The  affair  of  the 
Bacchic  Mysteries  is  scandalous,  but 
the  scandal  is  too  old.  These  themes 
are  improper;  propriety  is  saved  by 
bringing  in  Early  Christians,  as  a con- 
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trast  to  the  delightful  naughtiness  of 
Rome. 

What  really  does  take  the  public’s 
fancy  in  “Quo  Vadis,”  and  “The  Sorrows 
of  Barabbas,”  and  the  rest,  is  the  element 
of  the  reporter  and  interviewer.  Mark 
Twain  “wrote  up”  his  murder  of  Caesar 
in  the  style  of  the  American  penny-a- 
liner,  and  probably  he  was  more  read 
than  Shakespeare’s  play  on  the  same 
topic.  There  was  an  air  of  familiarity, 
of  the  contemporary,  in  Mark  Twain’s 
account  of  that  pedantic  crime.  Not 
everyone  has  read  the  Gospels,  but 
everyone  has  heard  of  the  principal 
actors.  Just  as  the  public  does  not  read 
books  (except  a few  novels),  but  likes  to 
read  about  the  authors  of  the  books  “At 
Home,”  so  it  likes  to  read  a lively  sketch 
of  an  Apostle  at  home.  Peter’s  wife’s 
mother  would  make  good  “copy,”  also 
the  treatment  of  Peter’s  wife  by  the 
local  medical  man.  A Demoniac  at 
home  is  thrilling,  and  to  know  what 
kind  of  clothes  Pontius  Pilate  wore  is 
a separate  ecstasy.  Paul’s  own  hired 
house,  the  rent  he  paid,  his  modest  fur- 
niture, his  library,  the  fair  Thecla  (ah, 
there  is  a theme  for  a problem  novel!),  a 
dinner  at  Paul’s  (details  out  of  cribs,  to 
Horace  or  Juvenal),  Peter  dropping  in 
to  see  Paul,  an  altercation  with  Simon 
Magus— this  kind  of  rapportage  just 
suits  the  public.  These  things  are,  in- 
deed, Interviews  with  Celebrities. 
How  much  further  the  popular  novelist 
dares  to  go  I confess  that  I am  not 
anxious  to  inquire.  Judas  I have  met 
(in  an  American  novel);  he  was  fond  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  tortoise-shell 
colored  eyes.  Judas  was  represented  as 
“coming  in,  more  volcanic  than  ever, 
for  his  flame  was  not  crowned.  To  like 
to  read  such  stuff  proves  a lack  of 
humor,  of  imagination  and,  one  would 
say,  of  reverence,  but  many  of  the 
clergy  seem  of  a different  opinion,  and 
it  is  their  business.  Perhaps  we  should 
look  at  these  books  as  analogous  to  the 
old  Miracle  plays,  and  as  proof  that  the 
public,  though  familiar,  is  not  con- 
temptuous, but  bien  peasant.  Perhaps 
they  “do  good.”  This,  I think,  is  why 
so  many  of  the  clergy  approve  of  Early 
Christian  novels.  They  exactly  answer 
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in  our  day,  and  granting  our  social  con- 
ditions to  the  old  dramas  in  which  Bib- 
lical history  was  acted  in  Miracle  and 
Mystery  plays,  they  fill  up  the  space 
which  the  imagination  leaves  vacant, . 
and  show  the  characters  in  real  dresses 
and  properties.  Meanwhile  the  critic’s 
sense  of  propriety  is  offended,  though  no 
harm  is  meant,  and  probably  no  harm  is 
done. 

Andrew  Lang. 


From  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
HOW  TRADER  JEVONS  WAS  RESCUED.1 

(A  STORY  OF  THE  NIGER  DELTA.) 

On  a scorching  day  in  October  Major 
Howard,  who  ruled  over  a wide  district 
lying  far  away  among  the  swampy  for- 
ests surrounding  the  Niger  creeks,  in 
the  name  of  the  British  Protectorate 
held  a Court  of  Justice  in  the  Kanu  con- 
sulate. Green  lattices  shut  out  the  light 
but  not  the  heat.  Through  the  open 
doorway  the  yellow  waters  of  a muddy 
river  could  be  seen  flashing  like  molten 
brass  in  the  sun,  while  a punkah  flapped 
noisily  above  the  mass  of  naked  black 
humanity  Which  waited  the  consul’s 
pleasure. 

Major  Howard  frowned  as  he  glanced 
at  the  ebony  faces  and  tattooed  limbs  of 
the  negro  crowd  before  him,  for  the 
temperature  was  that  of  an  oven,  and  he 
was  weary  of  listening  to  endless 
charges  of  wife-beating,  murder,  and 
robbery  of  oil-canoes. 

“It  would  require  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon to  get  at  the  truth  of  these  stories,” 
he  said,  turning  towards  a haggard 
white  man  who  lounged  in  a canvas 
chair. 

“I  shouldn’t  try,”  answered  Lieuten- 
ant Wayne  carelessly.  “No  one  can 
think  in  this  heat.  Adjourn  the  court 
until  it’s  cooler,  or  you’ll  go  down  with 
fever  again.”  Then  the  speaker  shiv- 
ered violently  and  beads  of  cold  perspi- 

1 It  will  be  seen  that  this  story  was  written 
before  Consul  Phillips’s  disastrous  expedition  to 
Benin  last  year,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of 
the  king  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  punitive 
force  under  Rear-Admiral  Rawson. 


ration  stood  out  upon  his  forehead,  for 
the- grasp  of  the  swamp,  malaria  was 
upon  him. 

The  consul  raised  his  hand,  and.  an 
interpreter  slowly  droned  out.  a charge 
of  firing  on  the  mail-canoe  against  a 
group  of  naked  river-men,  while  from 
the  broad  veranda  came  the  tramp  of 
heavy  feet,  as  the  black  Yoruba  sentries 
marched  to  and  fro  with  loaded  rifles  in 
their  hands. 

Presently  a tall  sergeant  entered  the 
building,  and  behind  him  followed  a 
negro,  whose  lighter  color  and  more 
regular  features  showed  that  a trace  of 
the  Arab  blood  of  the  North  flowed  in 
his  veins.  “A  Haussa  this  time,”  said 
the  lieutenant  sharply.  “Let  him  speak, 
major;  it  will  be  interesting,” 

The  naked  chest  and  arms  of  the  new- 
comer were  torn  with  thorns  and 
slashed  with  the  saw-edged  blades  of 
the  plume-grass;  his  cotton  garment 
hung  in  ribands  about  his  powerful 
frame,  and  he  walked  stiffly  and 
wearily,  as  one  who  had  journeyed  far 
in  spite  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

“Who  is  this  man,  sergeant?”  said  the 
consul. 

The  negro,  raising  his  hand  in  salute, 
answered  for  himself  in  the  vernacular. 
“I  am  of  the  Haussa  people,  and  once 
served  the  white  queen  in  the  Lagos 
bush.  My  master,  the  white  trader  who 
is  lame,  lies  dying  by  the  swamp  of 
three  rivers.  The  heathen  carriers  fled, 
stealing  the  canoe  and  much  plunder;  I 
would  have  slain  them  but  that  they 
stole  also  the  cartridges.  There  is 
hurry,  if  you  would  save  him  alive;  I 
have  travelled  fast  for  days  to  bring  the 
news.” 

“This  matter  shall  be  seen  to;  you 
have  done  well,”  said  the  consul  in  the 
tongue  of  the  North.  “Take  him  away, 
sergeant,  and  feed  him.” 

“It’s  that  mad  Jevons  again,”  ob- 
served Lieutenant  Wayne.  “Some  other 
insane  scheme  to  get  at  the  Benin  ivory, 
though  he  knows  the  king  has  closed 
every  creek  against  the  white  men.  It’s 
a wonderful  place,  Old  Benin;  full  of 
ivory,  the  niggers  say,  but  only  a few 
Europeans  have  ever  been  in  it,  and 
they  were  glad  to  get  out  alive.  I can’t 
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understand  liow  the  crazy  idiot  ever  got 
so  far,  now  all  the  river-tribes  are  ris- 
ing. How  are  you  going  to  bring  him 
back?” 

Major  Howard  frowned.  “Confusion 
to  the  traders!”  he  said.  “They  are  re- 
sponsible for  half  the  bloodshed  that 
goes  on,  while  we  get  all  the  blame.  I 
can  do  nothing;  Charters  is  away  with 
my  launch  and  all  the  troops,  investi- 
gating a report  that  the  river-men  are 
coming  down  to  raid  the  factories.  It’s 
hard  to  ask  you,  when  you’re  only  a 
guest  and  sick  too.” 

Lieutenant  Wayne  rose  wearily  to  his 
feet.  “I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  this  dis- 
trict, thank  heaven,  and  my  head  seems 
filled  with  fire  instead  of  blood;  but  I 
can’t  let  the  poor  wretch  die  in  the  bush. 
Tell  that  sable  liar  to  continue,  and  I’ll 
start  now,”  he  said.  Then  the  two  men 
shook  hands,  and  the  lieutenant  went 
out.  Presently  a bugle-call  awakened 
the  echoes  of  the  cottonwoods;  the 
scream  of  a steam-whistle  followed, 
and,  leaning  forward,  the  major  saw  his 
visitor’s  white-painted  launch  churning 
her  way  up  the  muddy  stream. 

Two  days  passed,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  third,  Lieutenant  Wayne  lay  be- 
side the  iron  tiller,  gazing  anxiously 
ahead  as  the  launch  steamed  through 
the  heart  of  the  shadowy  forest.  The 
sun  had  dipped  behind  the  wall  of  foli- 
age which  hemmed  in  the  muddy 
stream,  leaving  the  western  heavens 
blazing  with  orange  and  saffron,  against 
which  the  tufted  fronds  of  the  tall 
palms  overtopping  the  cottonwoods 
stood  out  black  and  sharp— a lace-like 
tracery  of  ebony  upon  a setting  of  red- 
gold — while  in  the  lurid  crimson  light 
the  water  gleamed  like  a river  of  blood. 

“Be  very  near  now,  sah,”  said  the 
Haussa. 

“About  time  we  were,”  answered  the 
lieutenant  peevishly.  “It  will  be  dark 
in  half  an  hour;  the  frogs  are  beginning 
already.  There’s  a leopard  too,”  he 
continued,  as  a long,  dismal  howl  rang 
out  from  the  shadowy  bush  and  echoed 
from  palm  to  palm. 

Presently  the  sunset  splendors  paled 
and  faded;  dense  wreaths  of  white 
fever-mist  spread  their  ghostly  trails 
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across  the  oily  current,  and  darkness 
settled  down  over  the  rustling  palms. 
At  last  the  Haussa  signalled  to  stop, 
and  the  launch  was  steered  against  the 
bank.  Wayne  stepped  cautiously 
ashore,  and  crawling  along  a network  of 
arched  roots  overhanging  measureless 
depths  of  evil-smelling,  bubbling  slime, 
at  last  stood  upon  dry  land.  Moving 
slowly  forward  through  the  gathering 
mist  he  followed  the  Haussa  until  the 
latter  pointed  with  his  hand  to  some- 
thing glimmering  white  among  the  but- 
tress-like roots  of  a huge  cottonwood. 
Tne  lieutenant  stopped  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  little  shelter-tent.  Every- 
thing seemed  so  unnaturally  still,  and 
his  nerves  were  shaken  with  fever  and 
want  of  sleep.  Then,  bracing  himself 
to  meet  what  might  be  inside,  he  drew 
the  canvas  apart  and  entered. 

“Thank  goodness,  here’s  a lamp,”  he 
gasped,  and  striking  a match,  the 
smoky,  yellow  glow  shone  down  upon 
the  shrunken  figure  of  a man  lying  on  a 
roll  of  palm-mat,  with  processions  of 
many  kinds  of  creeping  things  crawling 
over  him.  The  stranger  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  blinking  in  the  unaccustomed 
brightness,  pushed  the  matted  hair  back 
from  his  streaming  forehead,  as  Wayne 
said  cheerily:  “It’s  all  right  now;  we'll 
look  after  you;  you’re  trader  Jevons,  I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  feeble  answer,  “I’m 
Jevons.  Ten  cases  of  gin,  forty  pieces 
of  cloth,  two  tusks— all  gone— where’s 
the  headsman’s  staff?” 

“It  is  foolishness;  the  fever  is  upon 
him,”  said  the  Haussa  in  the  vernac- 
ular; then,  stooping  down,  he  handed 
the  lieutenant  an  ebony  staff  curiously 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold,  whereat  the 
officer  marvelled,  for  he  knew  such 
things  were  only  given  as  tokens  of 
authority  to  persons  who  had  dealiugs 
with  the  sable  potentates,  and  by  the 
devices  upon  it  he  recognized  the  in- 
signia of  one  of  the  savage  Benin  chiefs. 
He  knelt  down  and  held  his  flask  to  the 
blackened  lips.  A faint  glow  of  color 
came  into  the  sufferer’s  hollow  cheeks, 
but  he  only  babbled  incoherent  non- 
sense, as  the  officer,  himself  too  V 
with  fever,  made  a vain  attempt  to 
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raise  the  wasted  form.  Then  the 
Haussa  gathered  his  master  in  his  arms 
like  a child,  and  carefully  picking  their 
way  they  returned  on  board. 

A case  of  provisions  was  hastily 
opened:  soup  and  wine  were  brought 
out;  and  after  bathing  the  sick  man’s 
face  with  vinegar  the  lieutenant  fed 
him  with  a spoon,  until  the  glittering 
eyes  closed  and  the  trader  fell  peace- 
fully asleep.  Then  Wayne  went  on 
deck,  and  found  the  launch  steaming 
slowly  through  lowMying  vapor,  out  of 
w’hich  the  forest  rose  in  black  walls  on 
either  hand,  while  a flood  of  silvery 
light  shone  dowTn  as  the  moon  swung 
slowly  above  the  cottonwToods.  “Open 
that  throttle;  she’s  only  going  half- 
speed,” he  said,  moving  forward  to  the 
engine-cockpit. 

The  black  artificer,  who  never  ceased 
to  regret  the  day  he  left  the  comfortable 
Mission  launch  at  Lagos  to  enter  this 
wild  region  of  bloodshed  and  pestilence, 
answered  nervously:  “No  fit  to  see,  sah; 
be  many  snag,  sah.” 

“I  said,  open  the  throttle,”  repeated 
the  officer  sternly,  and  as  the  trembling 
negro  gave  her  every  pound  of  steam 
and  forced  the  twinkling  fires,  the 
launch  leaped  forward,  skivering 
through  every  plate  to  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  her  engines.  Then  Wayne  threw 
himself  down  beside  the  tiller,  striving 
to  pierce  the  low-lying  mist  ahead,  and 
listening  to  the  gurgling  wash  of  the 
propeller  lapping  noisily  among  the 
reeds  ashore.  He  knew  well  enough 
the  risk  of  ripping  open  the  thin  plates 
against  a drifting  cottonwrood  log,  or 
ramming  a bank  of  putrefying  ooze;  but 
he  also  knew  that  if  the  river-tribes  had 
news  of  his  passing  that  way,  there 
wmuld  be  a flotilla  of  canoes  ready  to 
intercept  him  coming  down.  Therefore 
there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

“Deep  water  must  be  this  side;  it’s 
eddying  yonder,”  he  said,  and  sheered 
the  launch  in  towards  the  massy 
branches  of  the  cottonwoods  which  rose 
above  the  mist  overhanging  the  stream. 
The  next  moment  he  felt  a jarring 
crash,  and  the  launch  stopped  dead,  roll- 
ing dow7n  until  the  water  washed  high 
about  her  deck.  There  was  a hoarse 


shout  from  the  Yorubas  crouching  for- 
ward, and  a heavy  splash  in  the  muddy 
.stream,  followed  by  a roar  of  escaping 
steam  as  the  black  engineer,  fearing  for 
his  boilers,  opened  the  valve.  Then  the 
propeller  beat  hard  astern,  whirling  up 
the  foam,  and  a dripping  Yoruba 
crawded  on  board;  but  the  launch  stub- 
bornly refused  to  move;  her  bows  were 
wedged  hard  and  fast  in  the  mud. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  the  lieutenant;  “we 
can’t  do  anything  more  till  daylight, 
when  we’ll  jettison  something  and 
heave  her  off,  for  the  river’s  rising  fast. 
Bank  up,  and  close  the  fire-door,  en- 
gineer; put  every  light  out;  and  see  to  it 
that  no  man  speaks,  or  we’ll  have  all 
our  throats  cut,  if  the  river-men  find  us 
now\”  Then  he  w7ent  below7  into  the 
tiny,  high-roofed  cabin  w7here  the  heat 
wTas  almost  unendurable,  though  even 
that  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  mist  out- 
side, w7hich  brings  disease  and  death  to 
the  unfortunate  European  who  breathes 
it.  Veiling  the  glass  towards  the  river 
he  lighted  the  swinging  lamp  and  turned 
to  the  sick  man,  who  feebly  stretched 
out  his  hand. 

“I’m  better  now,”  he  gasped;  “the  de- 
lirium has  gone;  you’re  very  kind.” 

“Never  mind  that,”  answered  Wayne 
shortly.  “Drink  this— down  with  it. 
You’re  not  to  talk  yourself  back  into  the 
fever;  but  if  you  can  explain  how  you 
managed  to  get  through  those  creeks 
without  an  expedition,  I’d  like  to  hear.” 

A faint  smile  flickered  in  the  glittering 
eyes  as  the  trader  spoke  again.  “You 
government  men  don’t  know7  all  about 
the  creeks  yet,  nor  the  natives  either.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  fever  and  those 
cowardly  canoe-men,  I’d  have  come 
dow7n  with  a thousand  pounds’  worth  of 
ivory.  Some  of  the  Benin  headmen  sell 
a little  on  the  sly,  though  it  travels 
to  the  Atlantic  through  the  swamps  be- 
hind Lekki  and  Lagos.”  Here  he 
stopped  abruptly,  gasping  for  breath. 

“There,  there,  don’t  talk  any  more,” 
said  Wayne;  “but  that  game’s  not  worth 
the  candle.  There  w7as  Johnson  found 
wandering  in  the  swamps— mad;  and 
Thornton  never  heard  of  again.” 

“As  I should  have  been  if  you  had 
not  come,”  was  the  answer.  “When  I 
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got  sick  the  canoe-boys  bolted,  taking 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on 
—but  my  head’s  going  round— and 
round,”  and  the  adventurer  sank  slowly 
back  on  the  locker. 

Wayne  turned  out  the  light,  and,  slid- 
ing back  the  scuttle-hatch,  looked  out 
into  the  night.  The  mist  was  thinning 
fast,  and  already  the  river  lay  shimmer- 
ing and  flashing  in  the  radiant  moon- 
light of  the  tropics,  though  the  launch 
was  wrapped  about  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bank.  Sombre  masses  of  foliage  rose 
up  on  either  hand,  and  a dense,  steamy 
atmosphere,  wherein  the  fragrance  of 
lily  flowers  and  an  odor  as  of  all  manner 
of  spices,  mingled  with  the  sour  emana- 
tions of  rotting  vegetation,  lay  heavily 
over  all.  A silence  that  could  be  felt, 
the  silence  of  the  African  forest, 
brooded  over  cottonwood  and  river,  em- 
phasized, not  broken,  by  the  faint,  oily 
gurgle  of  the  water,  and  the  dry  rustle 
of  the  palm-boughs  shivering  before  an 
unfelt  breeze. 

“How  this  climate  gets  on  one’s 
nerves,”  said  the  officer  half  aloud;  “or 
perhaps  it’s  the  fever.  There’s  some- 
thing in  that  silence  which  crushes  one’s 
spirits  down.”  Even  as  he  spoke,  a 
Yoruba  crawled  quietly  along  the  deck 
and  observed,  “Bushman  live,  sah.” 

For  some  moments  the  lieutenant  lis- 
tened eagerly,  then  the  distant  stroke  of 
paddles  came  faintly  out  of  the  shad- 
ows, drawing  nearer  and  nearer  until  it 
was  evident  that  a flotilla  of  canoes  was 
descending  the  stream.  Swinging  him- 
self up  on  deck  the  white  man  called  his 
half-dozen  Yorubas  together.  “If  the 
heathen  see  us,  we  must  fight  hard  for 
our  lives,”  he  said  in  the  tongue  of  the 
North,  “but  it  may  be  the  river-men  will 
pass.  See  to  it  that  no  man  fires  with- 
out my  word.”  There  was  a grim  mur- 
mur in  reply,  for  the  Yorubas  were 
fighting  men,  born  and  reared  in  a wild 
land  of  midnight  foray  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Western  Soudan.  Then  the  officer 
knelt  silently  beneath  the  shield  of  the 
machine-gun  in  the  bows,  and  the  black 
soldiers  clustered  round,  their  fingers 
tightening  on  the  Snider  stocks,  as  the 
splashing  thud  of  many  paddles  grew 
louder  and  louder.  The  lieutenant 
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glanced  anxiously  about  him.  The 
launch  still  lay  wrapped  in  the  black 
shadow  of  the  cottonwoods,  close  by  the 
misty  bank,  while  the  vapor  had  drifted 
away  from  the  farther  side  of  the  river, 
and  water  and  forest  lay  clear  in  the 
moonlight. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  flotilla, 
until  the  white  man  could  plainly  hear 
the  paddle-hafts  grinding  against  the 
gunwales  of  the  canoes,  and  the  gur- 
gling beneath  the  bows  as  the  light 
craft  leaped  ahead  at  each  steady 
stroke.  Then  he  caught  his  breath, 
and  his  hands  closed  round  the  crank  of 
the  gun  as  one  after  another  a flotilla  of 
long  craft,  each  hollowed  out  of  a single 
cottonwood  log,  shot  round  a bend  and 
swept  out  into  the  moonlight.  He  could 
hear  the  men  breathing  hard  as  they 
whirled  the  carved  paddles  aloft;  then, 
bending  forward  with  a hiss,  they 
dipped  the  dripping  blades  together,  and 
the  light  canoes  forged  ahead,  the  yel- 
low water  breaking  into  foam  beneath 
the  thrust  of  the  bows.  The  crews 
were  muscular  negroes  of  great  stature 
and  breadth  of  shoulder,  their  naked, 
ebony  skin  covered  with  quaint  devices 
in  blue  tattoo,  and  their  hair  knitted  up 
into  innumerable  plaits;  while  in  the 
stern  of  every  craft  a pile  of  flintlock 
guns  and  keen  matchets  sparkled  and 
flashed  as  they  caught  the  rays  of  the 
moon. 

The  lieutenant  felt  every  nerve  quiver- 
ing and  his  heart  throbbing  fast  as  he 
waited  with  set  teeth,  his  hand  upon 
the  gun;  then  he  heard  a hissing  sound 
as  the  men  drew  in  a long  breath,  and 
the  tension  slackened,  for  the  canoes 
held  steadily  on  and  passed  them  by. 

“Thank  heaven!”  he  said  as  the  beat 
of  many  paddles  died  away,  far  down 
the  misty  river.  “Helpless  as  we  are,  I 
could  have  made  no  stand  against  a 
crowd  like  that.  I wonder  if  they’re 
looking  for  us,  or  are  only  on  their  way 
to  burn  the  village  of  a peaceable  tribe.” 

Wrapping  himself  in  a thin  water- 
proof, he  leaned  back  against  the  hatch, 
with  the  mist,  which  still  clung  to  the 
swampy  bank,  slowly  drifting  past  him, 
and,  his  head  swimming  with  malaria, 
kept  close  watch  as  the  dreary  hours 
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went  by.  All  night  long  there  was  a 
noise  of  paddles  as  canoe  after  canoe 
descended  the  muddy  stream,  for  the 
river-men  were  rising  at  last,  and  their 
light  craft  stole  out  from  every  fever- 
liaunted  creek  and  oozy  backwater,  to 
form  part  of  the  fleet  which  afterwards 
sacked  Akassa,  and  kept  three  of  Her 
Majesty’s  gunboats  occupied  for  a time 
before  the  storming  of  Sacrifice  Point. 

But  even  the  longest  night  comes  to 
an  end  at  last,  and  when  a faint  grey 
light  filtered  down  and  a rosy  glow 
flushed  the  brightening  East,  the  lieu- 
tenant rose  stiffly  to  his  feet,  and  shak- 
ing the  drenching  dew  from  him  said 
sharply:  “Stir  them  fire,  engineer;  hun- 
dred pound  ’team  one  time.  Yorubas, 
throw  over  that  coal,  and  swim  off  with 
them  rope  to  tall  palm.” 

Two  black  soldiers  stepped  forward; 
stripping  off  their  karki  uniform  they 
glanced  doubtfully  at  the  thick,  turgid 
water  for  a moment,  and  then,  seizing 
the  end  of  a coil  of  line,  sprang  out  over 
the  rail,  while  their  comrades  jettisoned 
sack  after  sack  of  precious  coal. 
Wayne  shivered  a little  as  he  watched 
the  swimmers;  he  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  that  hesitating  glance,  for  he 
knew  that  scaly  alligators  lurked  in  the 
ooze  below. 

By  the  time  the  early  rays  of  the  sun 
fell  shimmering  across  the  river,  light- 
ing up  the  gloomy  forest,  all  was  ready. 
A pulsing  jet  of  steam  roared  away 
from  the  escape-pipe:  the  Yorubas 

shouted  and  yelled  as  they  hauled  upon 
the  ropes  made  fast  to  the  opposite 
bank;  and  the  propeller  whirled  and 
splashed  as  it  churned  up  the  foam 
astern.  The  launch  shivered  and  trem- 
bled, then  stirred  a little  in  her  oozy  bed, 
for  the  rains  had  begun  in  the  interior 
and  the  creeks  were  rising  hour  by  hour. 
Presently  one  of  the  Yorubas  raised  a 
hoarse  cry,  “River-man  come,  sah;”  and 
as  he  glanced  down  the  stream  the  lieu- 
tenant’s heart  stood  still,  for  he  saw  a 
fleet  of  canoes  stealing  quietly  through 
the  patches  of  drifting  mist  and  stretch- 
ing from  bank  to  bank.  Next  moment 
there  was  a patter  of  naked  feet,  and 
the  black  engineer  fled  by  in  a panic, 
ready  to  dive  into  the  after-locker  out  of 


harm’s  way.  The  lieutenant  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  caught  the  man  by  the 
collar;  in  a sudden  burst  of  rage  he 
shook  off  his  weakness  and  flung  him 
violently  back  against  the  boiler-casing. 
“Stir  a foot  and  I’ll  kill  you,”  he  said. 
“Sergeant  Amadu,  put  a bullet  through 
him  the  moment  he  leaves  the  cockpit;” 
and  then  his  voice  rang  out  in  the 
Yoruba  tongue:  “Courage,  my  children! 
Show  wThat  the  men  of  the  North  can 
do— heave!” 

The  men  panted  and  hauled  upon  the 
straining  ropes  until  the  veins  stood  out 
upon  their  ebony  foreheads,  while  a 
long,  shrill  yell  of  derision  and  hate  rose 
from  the  approaching  flotilla,  and  was 
echoed  by  a smaller  fleet  which,  having 
traversed  a backwater,  was  approach- 
ing from  behind. 

The  lieutenant  smiled  very  grimly. 
“They  needn’t  have  taken  the  trouble,” 
he  muttered.  “I’m  going  down  that 
creek  with  the  news,  though  all  the 
heathen  in  Africa  bar  the  way.”  Then 
his  voice  rose  sharp  and  clear,  for  the 
grasp  of  the  fever  loosened  before  the 
call  of  stern  necessity,  a thing  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  swamps:  “For 
your  lives— heave!” 

The  launch  shivered  again;  a low 
gurgling  noise  rose  from  beneath  her, 
and  at  last  she  dragged  her  keel  out  of 
the  mud  and  shot  away  into  deep  water, 
safely  afloat.  It  was  only  just  in  time, 
for  a chorus  of  yells,  whistles  and  hisses 
rose  from  the  river-men,  and  the  canoes 
came  surging  through  the  water,  a short 
fifty  yards  away. 

“Stand  by  the  machine-gun,  Amadu! 
Every  man  flat  on  deck  with  his  rifle! 
Hard  astern,  engineer!”  The  sharp 
commands  rang  out  clearly,  and  the 
black  engineer  trembled  as  he  obeyed, 
wishing  himself,  more  devoutly  than 
ever,  back  again  in  the  snug  Mission 
launch  at  Lagos.  The  launch  backed 
away  stern  first,  accelerating  her  speed 
as  she  went,  and  the  tribesmen  looked 
on  in  amazement;  then  they  whirled 
their  paddles  madly  lest  the  prey  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  comrades 
higher  up  the  river.  The  lieutenant, 
who  sat  with  drawn  face,  gripping  the 
iron  tiller  until  the  knuckles  shone  white 
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through  his  yellow  skin,  started  as  he 
felt  a touch  on  his  arm,  and  saw  the 
sick  trader  lying  on  the  deck  behind 
him,  a mere  bundle  of  torn  rags  and 
thinly  covered  bone,  cuddling  the  stock 
of  a Snider  in  his  claw-like  hands. 
“Get  below,  man— quick!  This  is  no 
place  for  you,”  he  said  hoarsely. 

“Blue  tattoo— circles  and  dots  in  re- 
lief,” the  figure  replied  in  a hollow 
voice;  “three  cheek-slashes— I know 
them  well;  that’s  the  tribe  that  killed 
poor  Thornton  and  stole  my  rubber; 
I’ve  a long  score  to  settle;”  and 
the  gaunt  scarecrow,  raising  itself  on 
one  hand,  said  something  in  an  un- 
known tongue  at  which  the  Yorubas 
shouted  in  grim  delight. 

“Silence  there!”  said  the  lieutenant 
sternly,  carefully  estimating  the  dis- 
tance between  the  launch  and  the  ap- 
proaching canoes.  Then  his  voice  rose 
harsh  and  cracked:  “Full  speed  ahead, 
engineer!  Wait  the  word  to  fire,  then 
hold  on  all!”  The  black  artificer  pulled 
over  the  link,  the  launch  slowly 
stopped  and  then,  gathering  way 
again,  swept  on  faster  and  faster, 
straight  for  the  centre  of  the  flotilla, 
the  muddy  river  roaring  apart  beneath 
her  bows,  while  each  man  held  his 
breath. 

There  was  a great  flashing  and  splut- 
tering of  flint-lock  guns;  the  front  of 
the  flotilla  was  veiled  in  whirling 
smoke,  and  a shower  of  ragged  iron 
screamed  by  overhead,  tearing  the 
awnings  to  ribands.  But,  fond  as  he 
is  of  firearms,  the  West  African  is  a 
most  indifferent  marksman,  and  glanc- 
ing quickly  at  the  prostrate  figures 
along  the  deck  the  lieutenant  saw  there 
was  no  one  touched.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  raised  his  hand;  there  was  a 
ringing  report,  a jarring  vibration  fol- 
lowed by  a rapid  crash  of  firing,  and 
the  launch  was  wrapped  about  in 
acrid,  blue  vapor.  Then  the  roar  of 
the  machine-gun  ceased,  and  a chok- 
ing voice  came  out  of  the  smoke, 
“Breech-block  jam,  sah.” 

“The  usual  nigger  trick  with  a ma- 
chine-gun; remember  Jawtoun,”  said 
a voice  at  the  lieutenant’s  feet;  but  the 
only  answer  was  a wild  yell  of  “Hold 


on,  there— then  give  it  them  with  the 
Snider!”  and  the  launch  rushed  at  top 
speed  into  the  smoke.  “You  would 
have  it,  and  by  George  you  shall!” 
hissed  the  lieutenant  through  his  teeth. 
The  next  moment  there  was  a crash,  a 
loud  rending  of  timber  and  snapping  of 
paddles,  followed  by  screams,  shouts 
and  curses,  as  the  launch  plunged 
right  into  the  midst  of  the  canoes,  her 
steel  stem  crushing  in  the  soft  cotton- 
wood like  cardboard,  and  piling  the 
light  craft  one  over  another  in  a chaos 
of  ruin,  while,  either  by  accident  or  in- 
tent, the  black  engineer  had  opened  the 
whistle,  and  a splitting  scream  shrilled 
through  the  pandemonium.  But  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  Niger 
swamps  are  not  all  cowards  and  swim 
like  fishes;  and,  as  the  little  vessel 
sawed  her  way  through  the  frail  bar- 
rier, black  arms  rose  from  amidst  the 
wreckage,  and  dripping,  naked  figures 
made  desperate  attempts  to  climb  on 
board,  while  the  Sniders  flashed  and 
hammered,  or  the  brass-bound  butts 
rose  and  fell  like  flails,  as  each 
man  fought  hard  for  his  own  right 
hand. 

The  old  savage  blood  stirred  again  in 
the  heart  of  the  cowardly  engineer, 
and,  forgetting  the  teaching  of  the  good 
missionaries  at  Lagos,  he  laid  about 
him  left  and  right  with  the  keen  edge 
of  a coal-shovel;  while  the  sick  trader, 
lying  at  full  length  upon  the  hatch, 
fired  as  fast  as  he  could  thrust  the 
cartridges  into  the  hot  chamber  of  his 
rifle. 

How  long  it  all  took  the  lieutenant 
could  never  be  sure— perhaps  one  min- 
ute, perhaps  two;  and  then,  with  her 
whistle  still  screaming  shrill  defiance, 
the  launch  was  flying  dowm  the  river, 
while  the  yellow  waters  astern  were 
cumbered  with  a mass  of  overturned 
canoes  and  swimming  heads  among 
which  the  uninjured  craft  were  franti- 
cally paddling.  There  was  blood  upon 
her  rail  and  the  awnings  were  rent  and 
tattered;  but  though  several  of  the 
Yorubas  were  wounded  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt. 

“Thank  goodness  we’re  through,” 
said  the  lieutenant  hoarsely,  as  he 
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wiped  the  powder-grime  from  his 
blackened  face.  “It’s  surprising  with 
now  little  bloodshed  you  can  get  up  a 
gorgeous  fight,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Stop  that  infernal  noise, 
engineer!”  Then  he  sat  down  very 
limply  on  the  hatch,  and  leaned  his 
throbbing  head  against  an  awning- 
spar,  while  the  sick  trader  was  carried 
below  in  a state  of  total  collapse.  The 
officer  nodded  as  he  saw  the  feeble 
form  laid  upon  the  lockers,  and  then, 
ill  as  he  was  himself,  crawled  down  to 
do  what  he  could  for  his  companion. 
He  was  in  no  way  surprised,  for  the 
malaria  fever  is  a strange  disease,  and 
he  had  seen  men  almost  at  the  last 
gasp  do  extraordinary  things  under  the 
influence  of  excitement. 

So,  unmolested  and  free  from  pursuit, 
the  launch  held  on  her  way  through 
the  tangled  creeks,  until  she  safely 
reached  the  Protectorate  outpost  of 
Kanu. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  Soon 
afterwards  a well-armed  flotilla 
churned  its  way  inland  through  many 
a winding  creek,  and  for  a time  the 
power  of  the  river-tribes  was  broken, 
and  there  was,  not  peace,  but  a kind 
of  armed  neutrality  in  the  land. 

Lieutenant  Wayne  recovered  from 
the  malaria,  as  he  had  already  recov- 
ered from  previous  attacks,  and  still 
assists  a harassed  consul  in  maintain- 
ing, or  trying  to  maintain,  some 
kind  of  order  throughout  a savage 
district. 

Trader  Jevons  was  taken  care  of  at 
the  Kanu  consulate  until  he  too  re- 
covered, when  he  departed  again  for 
some  unknown  destination,  far  away 
among  the  rotting  swamps,  in  another 
attempt  to  open  trade  with  some  of  the 
headmen  of  the  King  of  Benin.  Noth- 
ing has  since  been  heard  of  him,  and 
the  Protectorate  officials  shake  their 
heads  when  questioned  about  his  prob- 
able fate.  Lieutenant  Wayne,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  would  take  a very 
wily  bushman  to  circumvent  Jevons. 
and  believes  lie  may  yet  come  out  of 
the  fever-haunted  swamps  with  pre- 
cious tusks  from  Old  Benin. 

Harold  Bindi.oss. 


From  tlie  Deutsche  Revue. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FRANZ  LISZT. 

My  first  meeting  with  Franz  Liszt 
was  not  a personal  one;  Liszt,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  gave  a concert  in 
Hamburg  and  I,  an  obscure  boy  pian- 
ist, of  course  had  no  more  ardent  desire 
than  to  hear  him,  the  greatest  pianist 
of  his  time,  a desire  which  my  kind 
father  gratified.  So  with  a throbbing 
heart  I went  from  the  neighboring  city 
of  Altona  to  the  hotel  “Alte  Stadt  Lon- 
don.” It  was  before  the  terrible  Ham- 
burg conflagration,  in  the  days  of 
small  concert  halls.  The  most  fashion- 
able one  in  Hamburg  was  in  this  very 
hotel,  and  accommodated  only  four  or 
five  hundred  persons.  Liszt,  so  far  as 
I know,  was  the  first  pianist  who  ever 
gave  his  concerts  entirely  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  other  artist,  and  he 
did  so  in  this  case,  except  that  he  per- 
formed the  famous  septette  in  D mi- 
nor by  Hummel  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  several  Hamburg  artists. 
Liszt,  whose  figure  was  extremely 
slender  and  elegant,  began  with  the 
sonata  quasi  una  fantasia  in  C-sharp 
minor  by  Beethoven,  and  I remember 
perfectly  that  I was  as  much  enrap- 
tured by  the  peerless  execution  of  the 
first  two  movements  as  amazed  at  the 
rhythmical  deeds  of  violence  which  he 
perpetrated  in  the  last  one.  Of  course 
my  impressions  varied  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  performance  in  a sim- 
ilar way.  He  played  like  Liszt;  played 
as  no  other  pianist  has  before  or  since; 
his  marvellous,  unsurpassed  bravura 
and  Skill  were  always  blended  with 
poesy  and  the  keenest  musical  intelli- 
gence; boldness,  passion,  grace,  ele- 
gance, humor,  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, were  all  present  at  the  proper 
time  and  compelled  unbounded  admira- 
tion; but  he  liked  to  lead  the  blind  mul- 
titude by  the  nose  a little,  so  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  commit  all  sorts  of 
eccentricities,  at  which  even  I,  a mere 
boy,  could  not  help  shaking  my  head. 
I remember  how  astonished  I was 
when  in  Rossini’s  overture  to  William 
Tell,  marvellously  executed  in  other  re- 
spects, he  hammered  the  call  of  the 
Alpine  cowherds  with  the  right  side 
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of  the  right  fore-finger!  Inimitable 
performances,  without  the  slightest 
flaw,  which  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
sixty  years  are  still  perfectly  distinct 
in  my  memory,  were  Hummel’s  sep- 
tette, Moscheles’  chromatic  G major 
Etude,  the  Schubert  Serenade  and  the 
two  movements  previously  mentioned 
of  Beethoven’s  so-called  Moonlight 
Sonata.  I was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Liszt  did  not  retire  from 
the  stage  between  the  different  pieces, 
but  descended  into  the  hall  and  talked 
with  the  beautiful  ladies  like  the  most 
finished  society  man. 

Many  years  passed.  I was  living— in 
1848— in  Leipsic,  when  Ernst,  the  mag- 
nificent violinist  who  was  as  great  a 
genius  as  Liszt,  and  who  at  that  period 
spent  a long  time  in  Leipsic,  induced 
me  to  go  with  him  to  Weimar  to  pay 
Liszt  a visit.  Of  course  I was  more 
than  happy  to  make  the  master’s  ac- 
quaintance. We  reached  Weimar 
about  noon  and  went  to  Altenburg, 
where  Liszt  then  resided.  He  received 
Ernst  cordially,  and  myself,  his  pro- 
tege, with  the  winning  kindness  pe- 
culiar to  him,  and  at  once  invited  us  to 
dinner.  Our  host,  with  his  secretary 
and  business  manager  Belloni,  Ernst 
with  his  secretary  Franke,  and  I,  were 
the  only  persons  present  at  the  meal, 
which,  though  not  equal  to  one  of 
Lucullus’s  banquets,  was  handsomely 
served.  Bavarian  beer  and  sack  ac- 
companied the  dishes.  Liszt  refused 
the  latter,  remarking  how  strange  it 
was  that  he  had  the  reputation  of 
drinking  a great  deal  of  wine  and  fre- 
quently breaking  strings,  -while  neither 
was  true.  (In  fact,  I never  saw  him 
break  a string;  his  touch  was  always 
elastic,  even  in  Titanic  outbursts.)  In 
those  days  he  preferred  a small  glass 
of  brandy  to  the  best  mark  cham- 
pagne, and  drank  several  of  them  dur- 
ing the  dinner.  When  he  offered  it  to 
us,  too,  and  Ernst  declined  for  me. 
saying:  “Reinecke  is  a Puritan;  lie 
drinks  no  brandy,”  Liszt  replied:  “You 
are  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Reinecke; 
I shall  give  it  up  too.”  Yet  he  drank 
his  Mocha  with  a dash  of  Cognac. 
After  dinner  he  invited  me  to  accom- 


pany him  to  a pupil  to  whom  he  was  to 
give  a lesson  (it  was  Professor  Alex- 
ander Winterberger,  now  a well-known 
composer).  Nothing  could  have  pleased 
me  better  than  to  attend  a lesson  on 
the  piano  given  by  Liszt.  During  the 
whole  time  Liszt  remained  standing 
behind  his  pupil’s  chair;  made  acute, 
often  humorous,  remarks  upon  the  play- 
ing; sometimes  executed  single  pas- 
sages in  an  absolutely  inimitable  man- 
ner; and  from  time  to  time  took  a sip 
of  Cognac  from  a small  travelling-flask 
which  he  carried  in  his  breast-pocket. 
In  the  evening  Liszt  invited  me  to  play 
for  him,  as  I could  not  share  the  game 
of  whist  that  had  been  arranged.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  showed  all  the 
more  interest  in  my  playing.  Yet  as, 
during  the  game,  he  occasionally  took 
a sip  of  brandy,  I could  not  resist  the 
question  whether  he  had  desisted  from 
his  intention  of  “giving  up”  that  day? 
He  laughingly  denied  this,  adding  that 
such  things  could  only  be  dispensed 
with  very  gradually,  at  the  same  time 
telling  me  of  many  heroic  deeds  in 
this  line  in  former  years.  I remem- 
bered this  first  meeting  when,  a few 
years  before  his  death,  Liszt  visited  me 
in  my  apartments  up  three  flights  of 
stairs.  It  was  a terribly  warm  day  in 
summer  and  the  old  maestro  was  evi- 
dently greatly  exhausted.  My  wife  of 
course  offered  him  everything  which  is 
usually  considered  refreshing  in  such 
weather,  but  without  success;  then  I 
recalled  my  first  visit  to  him  and  sug- 
gested a little  glass  of  brandy.  “Yes, 
that  would  be  the  very  thing!”  he  re- 
plied. So  the  taste  had  not  yet  wholly 
deserted  him,  though  it  never  became 
disastrous;  for,  as  is  well  known,  he 
lived  to  old  age  and  always  remained 
active,  mentally  vigorous  and  even  pro- 
ductive. 

This  was  my  last  meeting  with 
Liszft.  But  I 'have  others  to  de- 
scribe, which  were  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  me.  Soon  after  my 
first  visit  to  Weimar  with  Ernst,  Liszt 
invited  me  to  spend  a few  days  with 
him,  and  I still  remember  gratefully 
that  period  of  pleasure  and  instruction. 
Once,  when  we  were  dining  entirely 
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alone,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Hummel  and  I pronounced  his  D-minor 
septette  his  finest  work,  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  that  I had  heard  him 
play  it  in  Hamburg  several  years  be- 
fore. Liszt  replied  that  Hummel’s  F- 
sharp  minor  sonata  would  dispute  the 
palm  with  it,  and  when  I was  obliged 
to  confess  that  I had  never  heard  it, 
he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played 
the  entire  sonata  from  memory.  After 
he  had  played  for  me  the  E-major 
Etude  from  Chopin’s  Opus  10,  dedi- 
cated to  him,  he  said  somewhat  sadly: 
“I  would  give  four  years  of  my  life  if  I 
had  written  those  four  pages.”  Since 
hearing  this  Etude  given  by  Liszt,  no 
one  else  can  render  it  to  please  me.  He 
always  played  best  at  such  times,  with 
only  a single  listener;  when  he  had  a 
larger  audience,  some  imp  of  mischief 
seemed  to  lead  him  to  eccentricities 
and  caprices.  With  winning  kindness 
he  asked  to  hear  my  latest  composi- 
tions. I had  composed  a concert  piece 
for  the  piano  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  orchestra— it  appeared  later 
as  Opus  33.  Liszt  laid  the  poorly 
written  score  before  him,  and  not  only 
played  it  perfectly  at  sight,  but  en- 
riched my  somewhat  old-fashioned 
work  by  the  most  charming  improvisa- 
tions. When,  during  the  next  few 
hours,  to  the  great  improvement  of  my 
piece,  I had  put  similar  ornamentation 
on  paper,  he  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
his  improvisations  again.  My  varia- 
tions upon  a saraband  by  Bach,  ar- 
ranged as  a duet  (Opus  24),  which  he 
repeatedly  played  with  me,  he  did  not 
change  at  all.  During  this  visit  I also 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  him  as  the 
conductor  of  an  opera— Flotoro’s 
“Martha.”  When  I returned  to  Leipsic 
he  gave  me  a number  of  his  pieces  for 
the  piano— among  them  the  famous  E- 
major  Polonaise,  the  D-flat  major 
Etude  and  the  three  nocturnes,  “Love- 
Dreams”— and  his  ftiend,  Princess  Wi  tt- 
genstein, honored  me  with  a medallion 
( bas-relief)  of  Liszt  which  adorns  my 
room  still,  while  the  former  oc- 
cupy a special  place  in  my  music 
cabinet. 

When  I was  living  in  Bremen  in 


1851,  I received  a Charming  letter  from 
Liszt  written  from  Heligoland,  in 
which  he  informed  me  of  his  approach- 
ing visit  and  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  give  a concert  in  Bremen  in  which 
lie  would  aid  me;  he  had  never  played 
in  Bremen  and  this  might  perhaps  be 
of  service.  That  I gratefully  accepted 
this  generous  offer  every  one  will  un- 
derstand. I met  him  at  the  station, 
and  he  drove  with  me  at  once  to  the 
concert-hall  to  try  the  variations  for 
two  pianos  on  the  march  from  “Pre- 
ciosa”  by  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles, 
which  had  just  appeared.  After  the  in- 
troduction, he  interrupted  the  re- 
hearsal saying:  “We’ll  stop  here  this 
evening,  and  I will  improvise  a ca- 
denza.” And  how  he  fulfilled  his  in- 
tention that  evening!  It  seemed  as  if 
he  was  presenting  the  audience  with  a 
visiting  card  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters “Franz  Liszt.”  In  the  third  varia- 
tion, unmistakably  from  Moscheles,  he 
copied  in  a delightfully  comical  man- 
ner—which  of  course  was  intended  to 
be  recognized  only  by  me— the  some- 
what affected  manner  of  execution 
adopted  by  Moscheles  in  his  later 
years,  so  that  it  was  hard  work  for  me 
to  keep  from  smiling.  At  the  close  he 
played  his  Don  Giovanni  fantasia. 
Every  great  singer,  every  songstress  of 
note,  might  have  learned  from  him  how 
to  sing  the  music  allotted  to  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  Zerlina.  When  he  played  the 
most  difficult  bravura  passages,  the 
longest  cadenzas,  which,  executed  by 
any  other  performer,  would  sooner  or 
later  have  seemed  to  me  mere  needless 
tinsel,  they  gave  under  his  hands  the 
impression  of  flowers  and  pearls 
which  he  was  lavishly  scattering.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  inde- 
scribable, and  when,  after  the  storm 
of  applau’se  which  apparently  would 
never  end,  I asked  timidly  if  he  would 
add  any  trifle,  he  shook  his  head,  lay- 
ing my  hand  on  his  heart,  and  I started 
as  I felt  how  rapidly,  almost  audibly  it 
was  beating. 

When  I intended  to  go  from  Bremen 
to  Paris  he  provided  me  with  numer- 
ous letters  of  introduction — to  Berlioz, 
Erard,  the  Brothers  Escudier,  Prince 
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Wittgenstein,  the  Marquise  de  Fon- 
dras,  Madame  Patersi  (his  daughters’ 
instructress)— and  also  wrote  an  article 
about  me  for  “France  Musicale,”  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Parisian  public,  and 
requested  me  to  give  piano  lessons  to 
his  daughters,  Blandine  and  Cosima, 
during  my  stay  in  the  city— a request 
which  I faithfully  and  conscientiously 
fulfilled.  It  has  been  a genuine  grief 
to  me  that  I could  never  show  my  grat- 
itude to  this  great  artist  and  good  man 
by  sincere  admiration  of  his  composi- 
tions, but,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I 
could  never  become  really  enthusiastic 
about  them.  Whoever  reproaches  me 
with  being  narrow-minded  on  that  ac- 
count may  perhaps  be  right  from  his 
standpoint,  but  in  matters  of  faith  as 
well  as  in  artistic  taste  we  cannot 
force  ourselves  to  anything.  When  I 
afterwards  occupied  positions  as  con- 
ductor, this  fact  could  not  remain  con- 
cealed from  him,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
evidence  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
greatness  of  character  that  he  con- 
tinued to  show  me  the  same  good- 
will. 

I met  Liszt  once  more  in  Meiningen, 
where  I had  been  Invited  to  take  part 
in  a concert  for  the  monument  to 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  Eisenach, 
and  the  evening  before  the  perform- 
ance we  were  both  at  a reception  given 
by  Friedrich  Bodenstedt.  Of  course 
Liszt  was  fairly  besieged  with  entreat- 
ies to  play.  He  turned  over  the  piles 
of  music  lying  upon  the  piano,  dis- 
covered a duet  by  Franz  Lachner  and 
said  to  me,  “Come,  Reinecke,  we  will 
play  once  together.”  And  play  it  we 
did  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  lasted 
fully  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  the 
listeners  would  rather  have  heard  him 
alone  five  minutes. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  these 
reminiscences  possess  special  value  to 
myself;  but,  as  even  the  smallest 
touches  contribute  something  toward 
completing  and  perfecting  the  likeness 
of  a great  man,  I have  ventured  to  give 
this  little  sketch  to  the  public. 

Karl  Reinecke. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Mary  J. 
Salford. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  COMING  OF  SPRING  IN  THE  WEST 
COUNTRY. 

The  old  road  leads  down  to  the  old 
manor-house,  which  sleeps  among  its 
many-centuried  oak  and  beech  at  the 
bottom  of  the  coombe.  The  old  manor- 
house  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Tudors.  It  is  sheltered  from  every 
wind  that  blows  by  the  hill-sides  that 
tower  above  it  and  the  grey  woods  that 
fledge  them.  The  oldest  and  largest 
trees  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  coombe 
near  the  little  river  in  the  deep,  damp 
loam,  and  spread  their  grey-mossed 
arms  above  the  gabled  roofs  of  the 
manor-house.  People  in  the  Middle 
Ages  thought  of  shelter  first;  the 
modern  notion  of  a view  from  the  win- 
dows did  not  occur  to  them;  nor  did  it 
occur  to  them  that  the  dampness  from 
the  stream  and  the  fish-ponds  which  it 
feeds  in  its  course  was  unwholesome. 
So  they  built  the  old  manor-house  in 
the  most  sheltered  nook  with  a very 
slight  slope  of  greensward  to  separate 
it  from  the  stream  which,  for  how 
many  centuries,  has  sawn  its  way 
through  the  hills  and  swept  down 
the  earth,  to  make  in  the  bottom  of 
the  coombe  little  lawns  and  spaces 
of  the  most  vivid  emerald  ver- 
dure. 

The  manor-house  is  old;  the  trees  are 
old;  but  both  manor-house  and  trees 
are  things  of  yesterday  compared  to 
the  old  road  which  leads  down  the  side 
of  the  coombe  from  the  steepest  part  of 
the  hill.  The  road  zigzags  all  the  way 
and  is  hollowed  deep  in  red  earth  or 
soft  sandstone  which  rise  on  either 
hand  far  above  the  heads  of  passers- 
by.  The  road  could  scarcely  have  been 
worse  engineered  for  everything  except 
picturesqueness.  Like  many  of  our 
wesbeountry  roads,  it  comes  across  a 
succession  of  coombes,  dropping  down 
one  hill-side  and  rising  up  the  other,  so 
as  to  get  the  maximum  of  steepness 
and  give  the  maximum  of  labor  to 
horses  and  men.  A little  forethought 
could  have  avoided  three-quarters  of 
the  steep  hills  it  mounts  and  descends. 
Without  any  increase  of  distance 
worth  considering,  it  could  have  been 
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run  along  the  side  or  bottom  of  the 
coombe  nearly  level  all  the  way. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  strange 
thoughtlessness  in  its  construction? 
The  reason  probably  was  that  the  old 
road  was  one  of  the  pack-horse  roads, 
by  which  in  bygone  centuries,  before 
any  wheeled  carriage  was  in  use,  the 
traffic  of  the  country  was  carried  on. 
The  pack-horse  road  again  was  doubt- 
less never  surveyed  or  laid  out;  but 
was  the  slow  development  of  some  old 
sheep-track  winding  up  and  down  the 
hills.  Thus  the  first  road-maker  was 
perhaps  some  independent  old  bell- 
wether, who  led  the  flock  for  some 
ovine  reason  in  this  precise  direction. 
A sheep-path  when  once  formed  is  not 
readily  abandoned.  I have  observed 
that  fact  in  Morocco,  where  horses  or 
camels  will  follow  a mere  track  along 
all  its  windings,  and  return  to  it  after 
every  effort  a rider  may  take  to  keep  a 
straight  course.  Men  and  pack-horses 
wore  deeper  and  deeper  the  pathway 
once  it  was  made.  For  man,  too,  is  in- 
stinctively inclined  to  keep  to  the 
beaten  track.  But  what  number  of 
centuries  must  it  have  taken  to  wear 
that  deep,  hollow  track  in  the  red  sand- 
stone! And  what  memories  might  not 
those  slopes  of  warm-hued,  grey-lieh- 
ened  rock  suggest,  not  only  of  the 
days  of  Norman  knights,  but  of 
Saxon  invader  and  Danish  rover, 
and  further  back  of  Roman  legionary 
and  woad-dyed,  skin-clad  Celtic  tribes- 
man! 

They  have  passed,  the  generations 
of  man  that  used  this  road,  and  left  be- 
hind scarcely  a sign  of  their  presence 
on  the  earth,  save  that  the  old  road  has 
sunk  even  a little  deeper  beneath  the 
pressure  of  their  hurrying  and  transi- 
tory feet.  And  now  we  moderns  fol- 
low the  windings  of  this  hollow  road- 
way in  which  the  past  generations  of 
men  followed  the  animals  that  first  es- 
tablished the  track.  How  the  history 
of  the  old  road  recalls  the  history  of 
the  mind  of  humanity!  The  dim,  in- 
distinct track  of  the  animal  instincts 
and  perceptions  developing  into  the 
deep-worn  way;  the  present  uncon- 
sciously based  on  the  past,  and  to  be 


followed  by  the  future  towards  what 
ultimate  goal  who  can  stay? 

But  the  old  road  to-day  has  around 
it  something  fresh  and  bright  and 
young  and  yet  older  far  than  itself—  ' 
the  yearly  recurring  miracle  of  the 
spring.  The  soft  yellow  of  the  prim- 
rose stars,  the  scattered  sapphires  of 
the  wood  violets,  gem  the  steep  slopes 
on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  chryso- 
prase-colored  and  delicate  lacework 
of  fernleaf  moss  carpets  them.  Ferns 
uncurl  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  leafless 
boughs  of  old  beech  trees  make  a vault 
overhead,  through  which  the  cloudless 
April  sky  shines  blue.  Underneath 
them  the  delicate  green  of  the  wood- 
sorrel’s  leaves  is  starred  with  the 
fragile  beauty  of  its  pale  violet-veined 
flower-bells. 

At  a turn  in  the  road  one  enters  a 
mist  of  green,  which  thickens  and 
deepens  in  color  on  the  grey-mossed 
arms  of  a group  of  ancient  larch  trees. 
Then  succeed  the  brown  of  buds  swell- 
ing on  the  huge  and  sturdy  branches 
of  the  many-centuried  oak,  and  the 
cinnamon  red  of  the  sycamore’s  trunk 
inlaid  with  living  malachite  of  moss 
shattered  in  places  by  the  work  of  the 
indefatigable  woodpecker. 

A break  in  the  overshadowing  wood  j 
allows  a glimpse  from  the  red  road  of 
the  opposite  hillside,  now  a glory  of 
golden  gorse.  Against  the  cool  green 
of  a water-meadow  below  little  mounds 
of  heaped  earth  show  redly  where  the 
moles  have  been  at  work.  The  dark 
oak  wood  spreads  before  us  over  the 
hill-side,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
green  of  newly  unfolded  horse-chestnut 
fans. 

Then  again  the  hollow  roadway 
winds  between  tall  walls  of  soft  red 
sandstone,  grey  in  places  with  a deli- 
cate coating  of  lichen.  Here  no  trees 
overshadow  the  road,  but  as  the 
spring  advances  the  tall  bracken  shoot 
up  from  a brown  tangle  of  last  year’s 
dead  fronds  and  form  a miniature 
forest,  which  arches  over  the  rock 
walls  and  recalls  the  days  of  the  tree- 
ferns  when  a mighty  fauna  filled  the 
tropical  forests  of  pre-liistoric  Britain. 
Beds  of  matted  green  leafage  on  nar- 
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row  ledges  will  soon  be  a blaze  of  blue- 
bell flowers,  as  if  fragments  of  the  May 
sky  had  come  down  to  pave  the  earth. 
Already  a few  plants  of  broom  thickly 
inlay  the  red  sandstone  with  patines  of 
bright  gold. 

Emerging  from  the  walls  of  sand- 
stone, the  road  drops  into  a clearing  of 
the  wood,  where  the  starry  primrose 
tufts  are  sprinkled  like  constellations 
over  the  deep  green  lawn.  The  foot- 
prints of  the  spring  are  here;  but  the 
very  soul  of  the  spring  seems  to  find 
utterance  in  the  general  psalm  of  love 
which  goes  up  from  the  birds.  Sap- 
pho’s herald  of  spring,  the  nightingale, 
comes  not  so  far  west.  But  the  black- 
cap is  no  bad  substitute,  and  the  mel- 
low fluting  of  the  blackbirds  never 
ceases.  The  soft,  melodious  cooing  of 
contented  wood-dbves,  from  the  dark 
pyramids  of  silver  firs,  invites  human 
sympathy  with  the  unalloyed  happi- 
ness of  a life  of  love.  The  tap-tapping 
of  the'  woodpeckers  comes  clear  at  in- 
tervals from  the  great  trees,  for 
though  one  rarely  hears  their  laugh  or 
sees  the  yaffles  at  work,  the  wood  is 
full  of  them.  The  twittering  of  the 
swallows  and  the  chirping  note  of  the 
tribe  of  finches  are  heard  when  for  a 
brief  space  the  treble  of  the  thrush  and 
the  blackbird’s  tenor  are  still. 

Many  of  the  birds  have  recently  come 
from  distant  lands— the  swallows  per- 
haps from  Egypt,  Where  they  may 
have  circled  above  the  heads  of  stal- 
wart Camerons  who  now  sleep  well  by 
the  Atbara  river;  but  all  are  back 
again  in  the  English  woodland,  which 
has  been  the  nesting  home  of  them- 
selves and  their  ancestors  time  out  of 
mind.  The  swallows  are  here,  but  the 
swifts  are  not  due  till  next  month. 

A wandering  voice  on  the  hillside  a 
week  ago  proclaimed  the  return  of  the 
cukoo,  and  now  that  note  which  is  the 
very  harbinger  of  spring  is  frequent  in 
every  woody  coombe.  The  cuckoo  has 
been  preceded  a few  days  by  the  wry- 
neck, well  known  to  the  student  of 
Theocritus,  if  indeed  Simsetha’s  ivY£ 
be  the  same  bird.  All  these  birds  come 
from  wintering  in  the  South  under  the 
influence  of  that  mysterious  hereditary 


instinct  which  brings  them  each  year 
to  the  same  woodland  home.  May  not 
one  conjecture  that  the  human  instincr 
of  a future  life  may  have,  like  this  mys- 
terious bird-instinct,  a full,  if  long-de- 
layed, satisfaction?  The  wryneck  and 
the  cuckoo  are  followed  about  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  May  by  the  night- 
jar, whose  strange,  jarring  note  is  often 
to  be  heard  where  the  top  of  the  wood 
melts  into  the  heathered  moorland. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  manor-house 
the  stillness  would  'be  Complete  were  it 
not  for  the  undertone— the  low  murmur 
of  the  ocean  of  rising  life— rising,  ever 
rising  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  as 
the  sea-tides  rise  to  that  of  the  moon. 
The  voices  of  the  birds  I have  named 
and  many  more  mingle  in  this  tidal 
wave  of  sound,  and  not  least  sweet 
among  them  is  the  melancholy  sweet- 
ness of  the  far-travelled  wood-war- 
bler’s notes. 

Down  by  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
the  coombe  are  marshalled  companies 
of  sworded  flag-leaves,  with  bossy 
golden  shields  of  marsh  marigold 
gleaming  here  and  there.  Out  of  the 
rushes  and  flags  by  the  fish-ponds 
comes  the  shy  moorhen,  flirting  its 
white  upper  tail-coverts.  As  not  a 
bird  is  molested  in  these  quiet  old  gar- 
dens, the  moorhens  have  become 
numerous,  and  great  are  the  combats 
that  go  on  at  this  season  between  the 
amorous  males,  which,  at  such  mo- 
ments, leap  up  and  strike  at  each  other 
just  like  gamecocks,  and  seem,  like  tile 
black  cock  in  similar  circumstances, 
careless  of  the  approach  of  man. 

The  tall  beech  trees  which  edge  the 
lawn  are  vocal  with  rooks,  and  the 
parent  birds  may  be  seen  feeding  nest- 
fuls of  unfledged  young  where  the 
nests  make  black  blots  high  up  among 
the  tracery  of  leafless  beech  boughs. 
Flower-life,  tree-life  and  insect-life  are 
rapidly  taking  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  spring,  but  bird-life  is  for 
the  present  in  the  ascendant. 

It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  birds, 
and  note  how  one  bird  answers 
another,  and  how  rapturous  is  the 
feathered  lovers’  talk.  Monogamy  is 
by  no  means  a discovery  of  the  human 
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intellect;  blackbirds,  for  instance,  pair 
not  for  one  season  only,  but  for  life. 


How  far  do  the  birds  experience  the 
same  feelings  as  ourselves?  They 
have  the  virtues  of  affection,  of  con- 
stancy and  courage.  It  is  not  only  the 
female  bird  that  risks  her  life  for  her 
offspring;  the  male  bird  has  been  seen 
(as  the  sparrow  by  Tourgueneff)  to  risk 
his  life  to  defend  from  a dog  a fledge- 
ling that  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Whether  to  these  unquestionably  high 
virtues  birds  add  some  degree  of  rea- 
son it  is  hard  to  say.  If  we  choose 
suitable  sites  for  our  houses  and  build 
them  commodiously,  so  do  they.  If 
we  converse  with  one  another,  so  do 
they;  and  with  nightingales,  blackcaps, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  larks  and  scores 
of  other  feathered  singers  in  our  mind, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  as  natural 
musicians  they  easily  surpass  men. 
Their  virtues  and  their  genius  for  song 
scarcely  admit  of  our  calling  them 
automata,  and  it  ig  chiefly  in  their 
vices  that  they  must  be  admitted  to  be 
inferior  to  mankind. 

But  in  truth  it  is  the  same  with  the 
bird-world  as  with  the  flower-world— 
we  understand  the  secrets  neither  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other.  If  we  did, 
we  should,  as  Tennyson  has  said,  “un- 
derstand what  man  and  God  is.”  We 
cannot  read  the  thoughts  of  the  birds, 
or  look  at  them  or  at  ourselves  with 
their  eyes.  We  cannot— though  a St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  may  take  them  to  be 
his  brothers  and  call  them  so— be  sure 
if  the  birds  are  like  ourselves  in  nature 
or  we  like  them.  But  at  least  we  may 
treat  them  as  friends  and  protect  them 
from  injury,  and  find  more  pleasure  in 
observing  their  habits  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  their  happiness  than  in  taking 
their  lives. 

It  is  just  because  the  songbirds  and 
all  the  feathered  tribes,  except  specified 
gamebirds,  are  taboo  to  the  British 
sportsman,  though  slaughtered  by  the 
French,  that  the  coming  of  spring  in 
our  west-country  woods  to-day  is  much 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer. 

It  would  be  an  ill  day  for  England  if 
we  could  no  longer  say  of  the  spring- 
tide  in  the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew 


poet,  “The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come.” 

j.  y. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  GLADSTONE. 

The  greatest  Englishman  of  this  gen- 
eration has  passed  away.  The  present 
writer  has  never  been  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone s personal  following,  recognizing 
in  his  genius  a Celtic  strain  which 
created  distrust,  and  when  this  Celtic 
strain  induced  the  great  Liberal  leader 
to  commit  the  blunder  of  his  life,  he  op- 
posed him  strongly;  but  in  the  long 
watch  of  thirty  years  he  has  never 
doubted  that  the  statesman  who  died 
on  Thursday  was  a great  man,  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  one  of 
the  figures  which  stand  out  in  history. 
This  quality  of  greatness  was  recog- 
nized very  early.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  thirty  when  the  Tories  looked  to 
him  as  their  future  hope,  when  Ma- 
caulay exerted  his  full  strength  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  his  first  book,  and 
When  experienced  members  believed 
that  as  an  orator  he  might  rival  the 
greatest  who  had  ever  swayed  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  sense  of  his 
greatness  deepened  as  time  went  on, 
until  at  last,  as  death  one  by  one  re- 
moved his  superiors  in  official  rank,  the 
whole  country  accepted  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  such  figure,  that  for  good 
or  evil  he  had  mastered  the  Liberal 
mind  of  England,  that  no  colleague 
was  of  the  slightest  importance  to  him 
— throughout  he  shed  colleagues  as  a 
tree  sheds  leaves— and  that  he  must  be 
supported  or  resisted  as  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Opposition  incarnate. 
How  this  extraordinary  position  was 
attained  it  is  a little  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  we  ourselves  believe  that 
he  owed  it  to  a combination  of  gifts 
very  rare  in  the  cultivated  class.  He 
was  not  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time, 
never,  for  instance,  quite  reaching  the 
height  to  which  Mr.  Bright,  when  the 
fire  as  of  a Hebrew  prophet  glowed  in 
his  veins,  repeatedly  attained;  but  his 
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oratory  bad  in  it  qualities  of  illumina- 
tion and  persuasiveness  which,  as  an 
instrument  for  convincing  popular  as- 
semblies, made  it  absolutely  match- 
less. We  remember  once  in  1863  that 
he  wanted  to  levy  the  income-tax  upon 
all  rich  charities,  but  the  annoyance 
created  among  their  managers  and  sub- 
scribers, who  included  practically  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  was  so  in- 
tense and  so  loudly  expressed  that  the 
Whips  insisted  on  the  abandonment  of 
the  project.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  way, 
but  insisted  upon  delivering  a speech 
he  had  prepared  in  explanation  of  his 
measure.  He  spoke  for  half  an  hour  in 
a House  nearly  every  man  of  which 
was  personally  aggrieved  by  his  pro- 
posal, and  when  he  sat  down  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  publicly  acknowl- 
edged that  had  'he  persisted  he  must 
have  carried  his  vote.  The  speech,  in 
fact,  as  any  one  who  reads  it  can  see, 
could  not  be  answered  except  by  the 
dull  but  immovable  “No”  of  the  privi- 
leged corporations  he  assailed.  He 
could  speak  for  four  hours  on  Budget 
nights  without  evoking  from  either 
side  a symptom  of  weariness;  he  could 
praise  in  a voice  which  almost  reduced 
the  subject  of  his  eulogy  to  tears;  and 
when  he  was  moved  to  reproof,  even 
men  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  all  his 
Hebrew  wealth  of  scorn  for  a rival, 
shrank  before  the  “Lord  of  the  golden 
mouth  and  smiting  eyes.”  With  an  as- 
sembly outside  the  House  he  was  irre- 
sistible, carrying  critical  Scotch  au- 
diences off  their  feet  with  excitement, 
and  hushing  the  duller  English  into 
rapt  attention,  broken  only  by  bursts 
of  applause  so  long  continued  as  to 
give  his  throat  a needed  physical  relief. 
His  second  quality  was  practicalness. 
He  w'as  a Lowland  Scot  on  one  side, 
though  a Highlander  on  the  other,  and 
probably  the  greatest  financier  that 
j ever  lived,  with  a further  reach 
j in  the  arithmetical  grasp  of  his  mind 
than  even  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His 
knowledge  upon  this  subject  seemed 
boundless,  and  astounded  even  the 
pundits  of  Somerset  House.  The 
writer  remembers  saying  to  him  one 
day  that  the  ancient  habit  of  the  great 
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of  amassing  silver  had  almost  died 
away,  and  was  instantly  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  evidence  that  it  had  materially 
increased.  It  really  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  the  contents  of  the 
cirmoires  of  every  great  house  in  En- 
gland ever  since  the  Revolution.  He 
knew  every  detail  of  the  Complicated 
Irish  Land  Acts  so  well  that  a man 
who  knew  them  fairly  said  that  no  one 
in  the  House  understood  them  thor- 
oughly except  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Tim 
Healy.  The  third  quality  w'as  his 
courage.  It  may  be  questioned  if  he 
knew  what  fear  was.  Attack,  whether 
from  opponent  or  from  mob,  had  no 
effect  on  him  except  to  call  into  his 
eyes  a menacing  glint  which  daunted 
very  bold  ruffians — the  writer  was 
within  a yard  of  him  once  in  a crowd 
which  seemed  to  want  his  life— and 
very  proud  men;  and  the  fearlessness 
extended  to  international  affairs.  He 
cared  nothing,  we  have  been  told  by 
men  who  knew,  for  the  opposition  of 
single  powers.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
haughtily  fearless  man,  ready  to  face 
France,  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  a mob,  or, 
we  must  add,  recalcitrant  colleagues, 
with  a boldness  which  had  for  its  root- 
cause  something  of  disdain.  Disdain, 
indeed,  was  in  the  very  fibre  of  his  in- 
tellect, disdain  for  all  that  was  low,  or 
crafty,  or  timid;  disdain  also  for  all 
who  could  not  see  the  arguments  he 
himself  considered  so  irresistible. 

It  was,  however,  the  fourth  quality, 
his  reverence  for  the  moral  side  of 
every  question,  which  gave  Mr.  Glad- 
stone his  final  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen,  and  made  him,  a 
Churchman  to  the  bone,  the  idol  of 
Nonconformists.  He  was,  in  fact,  that 
character  once  so  rare,  now  so  com- 
mon, a High  Church  Puritan,  and  the 
British  people,  always  Puritan  at 
heart,  believed  in  him  in  consequence. 
He  held,  with  a strength  of  conviction 
which  admitted  of  no  change,  that  the 
moral  law  was  the  supreme  guide,  and 
though  he  never  paraded  piety,  he 
never  hesitated  to  express  and  act  on 
his  convictions.  Once  they  nearly  cost 
him  his  hold  upon  the  people,  and  once 
they  did  cost  him  it.  His  government 
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had  decided,  unwisely  as  it  turned  out, 
to  restore  .lie  freedom  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, he  himself  in  particular  believing 
that  it  had  not  been  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered, and  he  consequently  held  as 
a corollary  that  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Majuba  Hill  would  be  to  shed  innocent 
blood.  He  was  .wrong,  for  the  right  of 
self-defence  against  violence  apper- 
tains to  states  as  well  as  individuals; 
but  his  conviction  was  absolute,  he 
simply  would  not  go  on,  and  he  risked, 
knowingly  risked,  in  the  cause  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  the  infinity  of 
evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  Dutch 
impression  that  in  battle  they  are  En- 
glishmen’s superiors.  On  the  second 
occasion,  his  sense  of  moral  obligation 
pulverized  his  party.  He  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Ireland  had  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  he  was  restless  in  his  conscience 
until  he  could  restore  the  partial  inde- 
pendence which,  as  he  thought,  had 
been  “abstracted”  from  the  people  of 
Ireland.  That  was,  we  verily  believe, 
the  root  of  his  Home-Rule  proposal. 
The  facts  that  the  bribed  Parliament 
represented  nothing  but  a caste,  that 
the  “subordinate  position”  of  Ireland 
was  therefore  only  the  result  of  hard 
fighting  continued  through  centuries, 
and  that  the  Irish,  in  sending  represent- 
atives to  London,  and  in  accepting 
grants  not  derived  from  their  own 
taxes,  morally  condoned  the  Act  of 
Union,  signified  nothing  in  his  eyes; 
and  in  the  teeth  of  his  ablest  followers 
he  insisted  on  following  the  path  that 
he  thought  “right.”  He  was  wrong,  of 
course,  for  his  principle  would  dissolve 
every  empire  in  the  world  and  make 
progress  in  civilization  impossible;  but 
we  should  doubt  if  he  ever  repented,  or 
even  quite  understood  why  an  argu- 
ment to  himself  so  clear  seemed  even 
to  devoted  colleagues  so  false.  This 
difficulty  was  increased  by  a fact,  little 
noticed,  but  traceable,  as  we  think, 
through  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  history — 
that  on  all  but  moral  questions  his 
mind  had  a tendency  to  minimize 
things.  He  thought  a menace  from 
any  single  European  power  rather  a 
small  matter;  he  thought,  and  once 


said  publicly,  that  a fleet  could  destroy 
the  Sultan’s  power;  and  while  he  held 
the  Irish  wrong  to  be  gigantic,  he  un- 
derrated the  importance  of  Ireland  to 
the  kingdom.  “Nonsense,”  he  once  ex- 
claimed to  an  interlocutor,  who  argued 
that  Ireland  would  impede  British 
policy  in  foreign  affairs,  “does  the  boat 
towed  astern  impede  a steamer?”  It 
was  alleged,  of  course,  that  his  Home- 
Rule  policy  was  dictated  by  a wish  for 
votes;  but  the  suggestion  was  untrue, 
for  in  his  first  bill,  the  bill  of  his  heart, 
the  bill  which  he  exultingly  declared 
always  “held  the  field,”  he  turned  the 
Irish  members  out  of  Parliament,  and 
deprived  the  Liberals  at  once  of  their 
Parliamentary  majority.  He  yielded 
to  pressure  afterwards  upon  this  point; 
but  it  was  his  first  bill,  not  his  second, 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  instinctive. 
His  proposal  was  the  mistake  of  his 
life,  and  would  have  terribly  injured 
both  Ireland  and  Great  Britain;  but  it 
was  wholly  in  accordance  with  a char- 
acter which,  noble  beyond  that  of  most 
rivals,  had  in  it  many  of  the  elements 
which,  when  the  intelligence  is  less 
bright  and  the  temper  less  Christian, 
go  to  make  up  the  fanatic. 


From  The  Economist. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  SPEECH. 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Chemberlain 
delivered  to  his  constituents  at  Bir- 
mingham on  Friday  week,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
and  disturbed  all  bourses,  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  a most  unwise  one.  It 
was  an  able  speech,  and  it  was  made 
for  the  most  part  from  a point  of  view 
with  which  we  agree,  but  it  had  better 
not  have  been  delivered.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  indiscretion.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s view  of  foreign  politics  is,  we 
take  it,  very  nearly  this:  He  thinks 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Great 
Britain  must  abandon  the  wise  isola- 
tion, or  freedom  from  entangling  -alli- 
ances, whiOh  ever  since  the  Crimean 
war  she  has  successfully  maintained. 
So  great  is  the  dislike  with  which  she 
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is  regarded  abroad,  partly  on  account 
of  her  prosperity,  and  partly  because 
she  is  suspected  of  extreme  selfishness, 
that  she  is  in  danger  of  “such  a com- 
bination of  Great  Powers  that  not  even 
the  most  extreme,  the  most  hot-headed 
politician  would  be  able  to  contem- 
plate it  without  a certain  sense  of  un- 
easiness.” That  is  undoubtedly  a true 
account  of  the  situation.  The  danger 
nearly  occurred  when  Japan  was  or- 
dered to  relinquish  her  grasp  on 
China,  and  it  might  occur  again  in  con- 
tingencies which  may  arise  out  of  the 
present  war  between  America  and 
Spain.  Europe  has  fought  over  prizes 
much  less  valuable  than  the  Philip- 
pines. Consequently,  says  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, England  must  seek  for  allies. 
The  best  alliance  would  'be  one  with 
the  United  States,  which  is  so  ^valuable 
that,  “terrible  as  war  may  be,  even 
war  litself  would  be  cheaply  purchased 
if  in  a great  and  noble  cause  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  should 
wave  together  over  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance.”  With  this  we  entirely  coin- 
cide, subject  to  the  reserve  that  we 
want  to  know  beforehand  what  the 
war  is  to  be  about.  But  we  also  need, 
hints  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an  alliance 
with  a great  military  power.  The  im- 
mediate danger  is  lest  in  the  present 
powerlessness  of  China  that  vast 
country  and  its  trade  should  fall  into 
the  grip  of  Russia,  a power  with  which 
understandings  are  impossible,  and 
with  which  we  can  only  negotiate 
when  we  remember  “Who  sups  with 
the  Devil  must  have  a long  spoon.” 
We  “have  in  China  no  army  and  no 
military  frontier,”  while  Russia  has  a 
vast  army  and  four  thousand  miles  of 
frontier.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  an 
alliance  with  a great  military  power, 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  France  or  Russia 
itself,  must  presumably  be  Germany. 
That  also  may  be  true,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  a definite  and  a very  large  policy, 
which,  as  Italy  is  ceasing  to  be  a factor 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  as  Central 
Europe  would  doubtless  welcome  the 
adhesion  of  England  in  place  of  Italy, 
it  is  at  least  possible  to  follow. 

Where,  then,  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 


the  wrong?  Clearly  in  this,  that  a 
speech  such  as  he  has  delivered  in  no 
way  promotes  the  realization  of  the 
objects  he  has  put  forward,  but  rather 
militates  against  them.  It  is  surely 
very  bad  policy,  just  when  he  is  seek- 
ing great  alliances,  to  represent  this 
country  as  approaching  the  end  of  her 
resources,  as  unable  to  support  any 
longer  the  burden  of  her  isolation,  and 
as  reduced  to  pray  for  substantial  aid. 
The  most  usual  experience  of  a man 
of  business  ought  to  have  guarded  Mr. 
Chamberlain  against  such  a blunder 
as  that.  If  the  description  were  true 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  utter  it,  and  it 
is  not  true,  for  with  America  looking 
on,  Great  Britain  is  able  at  sea  to  face 
even  a European  combination. 
America  just  now  is  very  friendly,  un- 
expectedly friendly,  because  we  have 
refused  to  join  the  Continent  against 
her,  but  even  America  does  not  want 
an  ally  who  only  turns  to  her  because 
she  is  to  be  immediately  attacked. 
Germany,  again,  is  in  a way,  with  good 
reason,  afraid  of  Russian  hostility, 
but  what  is  offered  to  Germany,  if 
Great  Britain  is  so  powerless,  to  com- 
pensate her  for  incurring  that  hos- 
tility? It  is  even  a worse  blunder  to 
point  so  clearly  to  Russia,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Dual  Alliance,  as  the  enemy 
to  be  dreaded,  for  that  at  once  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  an  understand- 
ing, and  tempts  Russia  to  offer  Ger- 
many superior  terms,  which,  through 
her  control  of  French  policy,  she  is 
quite  able  to  do.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
say,  and  indeed  does  say,  that  Great 
Britain  being  a democracy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  plainly  to  the  ultimate 
rulers  of  the  country.  But  has  he 
spoken  plainly?  It  seems  to  us  that  lie 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been,  though 
pessimistic,  singularly  vague.  Theie 
is  not  a sentence  in  his  speech  from 
which  the  man  in  the  street  can  gather 
precisely  what  is  the  danger  he  fears. 
Is  anybody  threatening  us,  and  if  so, 
where?  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
o-uess  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  dreads  the 
absorption  of  all  China  by  Russia,  to 
the  destruction  of  our  far  Eastern 
trade;  but  if  so,  why  does  he  not  speak 
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out,  and  in  particular  show  why  that 
trade  is  worth  or  will  be  worth  the 
hundred — possibly  hundreds — of  mil- 
lions that  a great  naval  war  would 
cost?  He  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
Franco-Russdan  alliance,  and,  in  fact, 
no  more  surveys  the  whole  field  of  pos 
sible  danger  and  possible  combinations 
to  meet  it  than  the  most  monarchical- 
of  diplomatists  would  have  done.  To 
depress  the  democracy  by  mysterious 
menaces  is  not  to  rouse  the  democracy 
to  action,  or  even  to  the  support  of  the 
government  so  much  be-sted.  Rather 
such  pessimism  arouses  the  mass  to 
criticism  and  to  the  feeling  expressed 
in  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  exclama- 
tion, “There  is  a new  foreign  policy.” 
We  quite  acknowledge  that  these  are 
times  when  the  whole  truth  should  be 
told,  even  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
affairs,  where,  as  the  whole  truth  irri- 
tates our  neighbors,  caution  is  usually 
necessary;  but,  then,  has  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain told  the  whole  truth  or  any- 
thing like  the  whole  truth?  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  is  exceedingly  angry  at 
what  he  regards  as  the  over-reaching 
policy  of  Russia,  and  that  he  is  conse- 


quently looking  out  not  for  a new 
policy  so  much  as  for  allies  to  help  us 
in  giving  her  a lesson.  That  lesson  is 
perhaps  much  needed,  though  we 
should  not  ourselves  fight  a govern- 
ment merely  for  tergiversation,  but  he 
will  scarcely  obtain  allies  by  represent- 
ing this  country  as  weak.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  madness  for  Rus- 
sia to  go  to  war  before  her  Trans- 
Asian  Railway  is  complete,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  threatening  her  is  only 
laying  needlessly  the  seeds  of  a future 
hostility  which  would  be  manifested  in 
directions  where  neither  Germany  nor 
any  other  power  can  seriously  help  us. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  secrets  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  knows,  and  which 
fully  justify  the  policy  he  suggests,  but 
when  a man  is  guided  by  secret  infor- 
mation has  best  policy  almost  always 
is  to  remain  silent.  We  are  not  at  all 
carried  away  by  admiration  of  secret 
diplomacy,  but  we  confess  to  a certain 
impatience  of  speeches  which  cause  all 
diplomatists  and  all  financiers  to  re- 
gard Great  Britain  as  a possible  dis- 
turber of  the  European  peace. 


Insect  Life  in  Cold  Weather.— It  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists  that  winter  weather 
of  a steady  degree  of  severity  is  more 
favorable  to  plant  growth  than  a 
winter  with  alternating  frosts  and 
thaws.  With  regard  to  certain  injuri- 
ous insects,  it  has  become  an  accepted 
idea  among  economic  entomologists 
that  this  same  principle  holds  good, 
but  farmers  and  others  believe  a win- 
ter which  has  been  unusually  severe 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  injuri- 
ous insects  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
promise  comparative  immunity  in  the 
next  season.  Experiments  were  re- 
quired to  throw  light  upon  the  matter, 
and  these  have  been  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Albert  M.  Read,  of  Washington,  the 
manager  of  the  cold  storage  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company.  Doctor  Read  has 


found,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments, 
that  a constant  temperature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  18°  F.  will  not  destroy 
the  larva?  of  Tineola  biscellielta  or  of 
Atta  genus  piceus,  but  'that  an  alterna- 
tion of  a low  temperature  with  a com- 
paratively high  one  invariably  results 
in  the  death  of  the  larvae  of  these  two 
insects.  For  example,  if  larvfe  of 
either  which  have  been  kept  at  a ‘tem- 
perature of  18°  F.  are  removed  to  a 
temperature  of  from  40°  to  50°  F.  they 
will  become  slightly  active,  and  when 
returned  to  the  lower  temperature  and 
kept  there  for  a little  time,  will  not  re- 
vive upon  a retransfer  to  the  warmer 
temperature.  Doctor  Howard  remarks 
that  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  experi- 
mental proof  in  support  of  previously 
accepted,  but  more  or  less  theoretical, 
ideas.— Nature. 


The  Living  Age.— Supplement. 

JUNE  \\ , 1898. 
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From  Harper’s  Magazine. 

WHEN  DO  WAR-SHIPS  BECOME  OB- 
SOLETE ?, 

In  the  present  day  the  argument  that 
none  but  the  greatest  navy  is  of  any 
avail,  and  that  such  is  too  expensive 
for  us  to  contemplate— as  it  probably  is 
—is  re-enforced  by  the  common  state- 
ment that  the  ship  built  to-day  be- 
comes obsolete  in  an  extremely  short 
time,  the  period  stated  being  generally 
a rhetorical  figure  rather  than  an  exact 
estimate.  The  word  “obsolete”  itself  is 
used  here  vaguely.  Strictly,  it  means 
no  more  than  “gone  out  of  use;”  but  it 
is  understood,  correctly,  I think,  to 
mean  “become  useless.”  A lady’s 
bonnet  may  become  obsolete,  being 
gone  out  of  use  because  no  longer  in 
fashion,  though  it  may  still  be  an  ade- 
quate head-covering;  but  an  obsolete 
ship  of  war  can  only  be  one  that  is  put 
out  of  use  because  it  is  useless.  A ship 
momentarily  out  of  use,  because  not 
needed,  is  no  more  obsolete  than  a hat 
hung  up  when  the  owner  comes  in. 
When  a ship  is  called  obsolete,  there- 
fore, it  is  meant  that  she  is  out  of  use 
for  the  same  reason  that  many  old  En- 
glish words  are— because  they  are  no 
longer  good  for  their  purpose;  their 
meaning  being  lost  to  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, they  no  longer  serve  for  the  ex- 
change of  thought. 

In  this  sense  the  obsolescence  of 
modern  ships  is  just  one  of  those  half- 
truths  which,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  are 
ever  the  worst  of  lies;  it  is  harder  to 
meet  and  fight  outright  than  an  un- 
qualified untruth.  It  is  true  that  im- 
provement is  continually  going  on  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  complex  mech- 
anism which  constitutes  a modern  ship 
of  war;  although  it  is  also  true  that 
many  changes  are  made  which  are  not 
improvements,  and  that  reversion  to  an 
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earlier  type,  the  abandonment  of  a 
once  fancied  improvement,  is  no  unpre- 
cedented incident  in  recent  naval 
architecture  and  naval  ordnance.  The 
revulsion  from  the  Monitor,  the  tur- 
reted  ship  pure  and  simple,  to  the 
broadside  battery  analogous  to  that 
carried  by  the  old  ships  of  Farragut 
and  Nelson,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  Interesting  changes  in  men’s 
thoughts  that  the  writer  has  met, 
either  in  his  experience  or  in  his  profes- 
sional reading.  The  day  can  be  re- 
called when  the  broadside  battle-ship 
was  considered  as  dead  as  Cock-Robin 
—her  knell  was  rung,  and  herself 
buried  without  honors;  yet,  not  only 
has  she  revived,  but  I imagine  that  I 
should  have  a very  respectable  follow- 
ing among  naval  officers  now  in  believ- 
ing, as  I do,  that  the  broadside  guns, 
and  not  those  in  the  turrets,  are  the 
primary  battery  of  the  ship— primary, 
I mean,  in  fighting  value.  Whatever 
the  worth  of  this  opinion— which  is  im- 
material to  the  present  contention — a 
change  so  radical  as  from  broadside 
battery  to  turreted  ships,  and  from  the 
latter  back  to  broadside,  though  without 
entirely  giving  up  turrets,  should  cause 
some  reasonable  hesitancy  in  imputing 
obsoleteness  to  any  armored  steamship. 
The  present  battleship  reproduces,  in 
essential  principles,  the  ships  that  pre- 
ceded the  epoch-making  Monitor— the 
pivot  guns  of  the  earlier  vessels  being 
represented  by  the  present  turrets,  and 
their  broadsides  by  the  present  broad- 
side. The  prevalence  of  the  Monitor  type 
was  an  interlude,  powerfully  affecting 
the  development  of  navies,  but  making 
nothing  obsolete.  It  did  not  effect  a 
revolution,  but  a modification — much 
as  homoeopathy  did  in  the  “regular 
practice.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a line  on  one  side 
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of  which  the  term  obsolete  applies,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  no  ship  is  obsolete 
for  which  fighting-work  can  be  found, 
with  a tolerable  chance — a fighting  ■ 
chance — of  her  being  successful;  be- 
cause, though  unequal  to  this  or  that 
position  of  exposure,  she,  by  occupying 
an  inferior  one,  releases  a better  ship. 
And  here  again  we  must  guard  our- 
selves from  thinking  that  inferior 
force — inferior  in  number  or  inferior  in 
quality— has  no  chance  against  a supe- 
rior. The  idea  is  simply  another 
phase  of  “a  navy  equal  to  the  great- 
est,” another  military  heresy.  A ship 
under  the  guns  of  one  thrice  her  force, 
from  which  her  speed  cannot  carry  her, 
is  doubtless  a lost  ship.  She  may  be 
called  even  obsolete,  though  she  be  the 
last  product  of  naval  science,  just  from 
a dock-yard.  Before  such  extreme  con- 
ditions are  reached,  however,  by  a ship 
or  a fleet,  many  other  factors  than 
merely  relative  force  come  into  play; 
primarily,  man,  with  all  that  his  per- 
sonality implies — skill,  courage,  disci- 
pline— after  that,  chance,  opportunity, 
accidents  of  time,  accidents  of  place, 
accidents  of  ground— the  whole  unfore- 
seeable chapter  of  incidents  which  go 
to  form  military  history.  A military 
situation  is  made  up  of  many  factors, 
and  before  a s'hip  can  be  called  obso- 
lete, useless  to  the  great  general  result, 
it  must  be  determined  that  she  can  con- 
tribute no  more  than  zero  to  either 
side  of  the  equation — or  of  the  ine- 
quality. From  the  time  she  left  the 
hands  of  the  designers,  a unit  of  maxi- 
mum value,  throughout  the  period  of 
her  gradual  declension,  many  years 
will  elapse  during  which  a ship  once 
first-rate  will  be  an  object  of  considera- 
tion to  friend  and  foe.  She  will  wear 
out  like  a garment,  but  she  does  not 
necessarily  become  obsolete  till  worn 
out.  It  may  be  added  that  the  indica- 
tions now  are  that  radical  changes  of 
design  are  not  to  be  expected  shortly, 
and  that  we  have  reached  a type  likely 
to  endure.  A ship  built  five  years 
hence  may  'have  various  advantages  of 
detail  over  one  now  about  to  be 
launched,  but  jthe  chances  are  they  will 
not  be  of  a kind  that  reverse  the  odds 


of  battle.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a 
forecast,  not  an  assertion;  a man  who 
has  witnessed  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  Monitor  type  will  forbear 
prophecy. 

Now,  as  always,  the  best  ships  in  the 
greatest  number,  as  on  shore  the  best 
troops  in  the  greatest  masses,  will  be 
carried  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
maintained  as  efficiently  as  possible,  on 
the  front  of  operations.  But  in  various 
directions  and  at  various  points  behind 
that  front  there  are  other  interests  to 
be  subserved,  by  vessels  of  inferior 
class,  as  garrisons  may  be  made  up 
wholly  or  in  part  of  troops  no  longer 
well  fitted  for  the  field.  But  should  dis- 
aster occur,  or  the  foe  prove  unexpect- 
edly strong,  the  first  line  of  reserved 
ships  will  move  forward  to  fill  the 
gaps,  analogous  in  this  to  the  various 
corps  of  reserved  troops  who  have 
passed  their  first  youth,  with  which 
the  Continental  organizations  of  mili- 
tary service  have  made  us  familiar. 
This  possibility  has  been  recognized  so 
well  by  modern  naval  men  that  some 
even  have  looked  for  decisive  results, 
not  at  the  hands  of  the  first  and  most 
powerful  ships,  but  from  the  readiness 
and  number  of  those  which  have 
passed  into  the  reserve,  and  will  come 
into  play  after  the  first  shock  of  war. 
That  a reserve  force  should  decide  a 
doubtful  battle  or  campaign  is  a fre- 
quent military  experience — an  instance 
of  superior  staying  power. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
worry  about  a ship  becoming  obsolete, 
any  more  than  there  is  over  the  fact 
that  the  best  suit  of  to-day  may  be  that 
for  the  office  next  year,  and  may  finally 
descend  to  a dependent,  or  be  cut  down 
for  a child.  Whatever  money  a na- 
tion is  willing  to  spend  on  maintaining 
its  first  line  of  ships,  it  is  not  weaker, 
but  stronger,  when  one  of  these  drops 
into  the  reserve  and  is  replaced  by  a 
newer  ship.  The  great  anxiety,  in 
truth,  is  not  lest  the  ships  should  not 
continue  valid,  but  lest  there  be  not 
trained  men  enough  to  man  both  the 
first  line  and  the  reserve. 

From  “Current  Fallacies  upon  Naval  Subjects.” 

By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 
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THE  TORPEDO  AND  THE  RAM. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  our  bat- 
tle-ships would  be  able  to  make  a vigor- 
ous and  effective  attack,  and  to  take 
heavy  blows  without  fear,  the  really  un- 
certain elements  in  modern  naval  war- 
fare are  the  torpedo  and  the  ram.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  a ship 
would  sink  if  pierced  below  the  water- 
line by  either.  Actual  experience,  how- 
ever, has  given  us  few  data  upon  the 
use  of  these  weapons  between  ships  in 
motion.  There  is  a record  of  ships  at 
anchor  destroyed  by  torpedoes,  but  the 
two  cases  are  not  the  same.  The 
Chilean  ironclad  Blanco  Encalada  was 
sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Caldera  by  a 
Whitehead  torpedo  fired  from  the  tor- 
pedo boat  Almirante  Lynch.  Her 
water-tight  doors  had  not  been  closed, 
and  her  crew  is  said  to  have  been 
asleep  when  the  torpedo  boats  came 
into  the  harbor.  At  any  rate,  she  went 
down  without  having  made  any  at- 
tempt to  get  out  of  the  way.  Very  few 
guns  were  fired.  The  Albermarle  was 
sunk  at  her  anchorage  on  a dark  night. 
The  Aquidaban  was  destroyed  by  night 
in  Santa  Catharina  Bay. 

All  these,  however,  are  cases  of  ships 
lying  at  anchor  without  picket  boats, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  tell  us  what 
torpedo  boats  can  accomplish  against 
battle-ships  in  motion  or  at  anchor  sur- 
rounded by  proper  scouts.  They  may 
prove  to  be  more  dangerous  in  imagina- 
tion than  in  reality.  At  best  they  are 
frail  structures  in  which  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  speed.  Even  a voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  is  perilous,  and  they 
are  of  no  use  whatever  unless  accom- 
panied by  a coal  supply.  The  protec- 
tion against  torpedo  boats  is  provided 
by  a number  of  rapid-fire  guns,  and 
when  we  consider  that  one  shot  would 
be  likely  to  destroy  the  motive  power 
of  one  of  these  little  crafts,  we  can 
understand  what  a slender  chance  she 
would  have  if  discovered.  The  Iowa 
could  fire  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shots  per  minute  on  each  broad- 
side, and  could  thus  encircle  the  ship 
with  a shower  of  projectiles  delivered 
with  great  accuracy  of  aim.  Is  it  un- 
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warrantable  to  believe  that  our  ships 
will  scarcely  find  torpedo  boats  a grave 
element  of  danger?  They  undoubtedly 
create  a feeling  of  nervousness  and  ap- 
prehension on  a battle-ship,  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  on  the  torpedo  boats, 
whose  sole  defense  against  large  ves- 
sels is  their  speed.  The  stake  in  men, 
time  and  money  is  far  greater  for  the 
former,  but  the  risk  is  almost  prohibi- 
tive for  the  latter.  In  fleet  action,  such 
a small  vessel  would  be  like  a small 
boy  who  has  interfered  in  a street  fight 
among  men.  A fleet  of  torpedo  boats 
could,  however,  wait  beyond  the  range 
of  the  guns,  and  come  up  to  destroy  an 
enemy  whose  gun  fire  had  been 
silenced. 

The  place  of  the  ram  cannot  be 
stated  definitely  from  past  experience. 
Its  use  will  probably  be  confined  to  the 
delivery  of  a death-blow  after  an  an- 
tagonist is  disabled.  While  one  ship 
may  attempt  to  ram,  the  other  may 
have  equal  facility  in  avoiding  the 
blow.  Besides  this,  the  torpedo,  with 
which  every  battleship  is  armed,  acts 
as  an  efficient  deterrent.  Our  battle- 
ships are  provided  with  four  or  six 
torpedo  tubes  from  which  automobile 
torpedoes  may  be  fired.  It  seems  likely 
that  these  would  be  In  place,  ready  for 
use,  in  ease  two  ships  were  very  close 
together.  The  danger  from  their  pre- 
mature explosion,  if  struck  by  a shot, 
would  be  likely  to  keep  them  below  the 
water-line  until  occasion  for  use  arose. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  actually 
fired  their  torpedoes  into  the  water, 
and  left  them  to  wander  aimlessly 
around,  rather  than  to  trust  them  in 
the  tubes,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
rapid-fire  guns. 

The  subdivision  of  the  ship  below  the 
water-line  is  made  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  its  effectiveness  in  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  a large  quantity  of 
water  depends  upon  the  prompt  clos- 
ing of  the  water-tight  doors.  These 
doors  must  be  closed  upon  the  slight- 
est indication  of  danger,  and  the  crew 
must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  care 
of  apparatus  required  to  make  them 
tight.  The  penalty  of  carelessness  is 
well  understood.  One  needs  only  to 
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read  the  records  of  the  marine  insur- 
ance companies  to  establish  the  fact 
that  water-tight  bulkheads  have  saved 
many  ships  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  It  is  still  within  the  memory 
of  those  who  cross  the  Atlantic  that 
the  Arizona  ran  into  an  iceberg  and 
had  the  greater  part  of  her  bow  torn 
off,  but  that  the  ship  made  her  port . 
without  serious  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  her  captain.  A few  years  ago, 
the  officers  of  the  Hartford,  lying  in 
Valparaiso,  saw  a Chilean  torpedo 
boat,  going  at  full  speed,  accidentally 
ram  a large  ironclad.  The  bow  was 
doubled  up  on  itself  and  the  hull  badly 
torn,  but  no  great  amount  of  water  en- 
tered, and  the  boat  easily  made  her 
landing.  There  are  many  records  of 
grounding  where  the  bottom-plates 
have  been  pierced  without  seriously 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  ship. 
The  use  of  wood  does  not  give  us  im- 
munity from  accident  and  its  results, 
and  we  are  prone  to  exaggerate  the 
faults  of  metal.  No  wooden  vessel 
could  possibly  have  remained  afloat 
after  a collision  like  that  of  the  Ari- 
zona, and  we  are  but  too  familiar  with 
the  stories  of  pumps  going  for  days  in 
a slowly  settling  ship. 

From  “The  Uncertain  Factors  in  Naval  Con- 
flicts.” By  Ira  Nelson  Hollis. 
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MRS.  SCHULZ-LANDLADY. 

Mrs.  Schulz’s  boarders  had  soon  re- 
assembled, this  time  in  her  kitchen. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  for  us. 
A row  of  tin  basins  stood  in  a long  sink 
which  extended  under  the  rear  win- 
dows nearly  the  length  of  the  room; 
buckets  of  hot  water  were  convenient, 
and  at  the  pump  at  one  end  of  the  sink 
we  could  temper  the  water  in  the 
basins  to  our  liking.  Finally,  there 
were  cakes  of  soap  cut  from  large  bars, 
and  the  usual  coarse  towels  hanging 
from  rollers  on  the  walls.  With 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  our  shirts  wide 
open  at  the  neck,  we  took  our  turns  at 
the  basins.  It  was  interesting  to 


watch  the  faces  of  the  mechanics 
emerge  from  the  washing  in  frequent 
changes  of  water  to  their  natural  flesh- 
color,  in  which  the  features  could  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

The  few  minutes  during  which  we 
had  to  wait  before  the  call  to  supper 
were  spent  in  the  front  room,  which 
was  the  sitting-room  for  the  boarders 
and  answered  to  the  lobby  in  the  log- 
ging-camp. Two  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  street  and  commanded  a 
farther  view  of  the  factory  yard  and 
buildings.  The  room  was  heated  by  a 
cylindrical  iron  stove,  standing  near 
the  inner  wall  upon  a disk  of  zinc,  that 
served  to  protect  a well-worn  carpet, 
with  which  the  floor  was  covered. 
From  a square  wooden  table  in  the 
centre  a large  oil-lamp  flooded  the 
room  with  light  and  brought  out  in 
startling  vividness  the  pink  rose-buds 
which  in  monotonous  identity  of  design 
streaked  the  walls  in  long,  diagonal 
lines,  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
chromo  or  a picture  cut  from  an  illus- 
trated print.  There  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  wooden  chairs,  on  which  the 
men  were  seated,  for  the  most  part 
about  the  stove,  and  there  was  one 
large  arm-chair  on  rockers,  where  sat 
Mr.  Schulz  with  the  next  to  the  young- 
est child  in  his  arms,  an  infant  of  be- 
tween two  and  three.  A girl  of  per- 
haps seven  years,  and  a boy  of  nearly 
five,  were  playing  together  on  the 
floor,  and  there  was  yet  another  child, 
for  while  we  were  washing  in  the 
kitchen,  I had  heard  the  fretful  cry  of 
a baby  from  a dark  chamber  opening 
from  that  room. 

Two  of  the  men  were  intent  upon  the 
girl  who  lay  in  her  father’s  lap.  They 
were  rivals  for  her  favor,  and  both 
were  trying  to  coax  her  away.  When 
she  at  last  put  out  her  arms  to  one  of 
them,  lie  tossed  her  toward  the  ceiling 
with  a shout  of  glee  at  his  triumph 
over  the  other  man. 

After  supper  we  all  re-gathered  in  the 
sitting-room.  None  of  the  men,  so  far 
as  I could  see,  went  out  for  the  even- 
ing. Some  of  them  read  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  four  had  pres- 
ently started  a game  of  “High,  Low, 
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Jack,”  at  the  table,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  others  were  soon  gathered 
about  the  players  in  excited  interest, 
watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
game  and  giving  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  boisterous  outbursts. 

I sat  beside  the  fire  talking  to  Mr. 
Schulz.  There  was  inexpressible  satis- 
faction in  the  feeling  of  raison  d'etre 
which  one  had  in  being  a worker  with 
a steady  job  once  more  and  a decent 
place  in  which  to  live.  A boarding- 
house is  not  a synonym  for  home,  and 
yet  it  may  stir  the  domestic  instincts 
deeply  in  the  contrasts  which  it  offers 
with  the  homeless  life  of  the  streets. 
The  unquestioning  hospitality  with 
which  I had  been  accepted  as  a guest 
was  in  keeping  with  the  best  of  my 
experience  so  far.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  my  paying  anything  in  ad- 
vance, though  I had  no  security  to 
offer  beyond  the  fact  that  I was  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  factory  and  my 
promise  to  pay  promptly  out  of  the 
first  instalment  of  my  wages. 

Mrs.  Schulz  had  offered  me  board 
and  lodging  at  four  dollars  a week,  or 
at  four  dollars  and  a quarter  if  I 
wished  a room  to  myself.  It  was  the 
last  bargain  with  which  I closed  when 
I was  shown  the  only  vacant  room.  It 
opened  from  the  passage  near  the 
head  of  the  landing,  and  was  perhaps 
seven  feet  by  six.  A single  bed  filled 
most  of  its  area,  and  the  rest  was 
crowded  with  a chair  and  a small  stand 
which  supported  an  oil-lamp  under  a 
mirror  on  the  wall.  Some  nails  driven 
into  the  door  and  along  the  wall  be- 
side it  served  the  purpose  of  a closet. 
Light  and  air  entered  by  a window 
which  opened  only  a foot  or  two  from 
a ^ide-wall  of  the  next  building. 

Cheerless  as  the  room  was  and  far 
from  clean,  it  had  yet  about  it  all  the 
essentials  of  privacy,  and  at  a little 
past  eight  o’clock  I went  to  bed  with 
almost  the  sense  of  luxury  after  a fort- 
night’s experience  of  station-houses 
and  cheap  lodgings. 

At  six  in  the  morning  we  were  called 
by  Mrs.  Schulz,  who  had  already  been 
up  for  an  hour  or  more  preparing  our 
breakfast,  with  the  help  of  a hired  girl. 
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The  men  turned  out  sleepy  and  half- 
dressed  into  the  kitchen  to  wash  them- 
selves, and  then  we  sat  down  to  a 
breakfast  of  “mush,”  meat  and  potatoes, 
coffee  and  bread.  The  factory-bell  was 
ringing  by  the  time  that  we  had  fin- 
ished, and  there  was  a rush  to  get 
within  the  gate  before  the  last  taps 
marked  the  advent  of  seven  o’clock. 

Mr.  Schulz  and  she  were  devout 
Catholics,  only  I could  but  admire  her 
devotion  the  more.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  put  to  so  crucial  a test.  With  but 
a raw  Swedish  girl  to  help  her,  she 
had  the  care  of  her  five  children,  be- 
sides all  the  cooking  and  other  house- 
work for  a dozen  boarders,  whose 
meals  must  be  served  on  the  minute.  I 
am  sure  that  I never  saw  her  lose  her 
temper,  and  I think  that  I never  heard 
her  complain,  which  is  the  greater 
wonder  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  sole  bread- 
winner of  the  family.  Mr.  Schulz  had 
had  a job  as  a night-watchman,  but 
had  lost  it,  and  was  now  looking  for 
work — not  too  conscientiously,  I fear, 
for  he  impressed  me  as  a weak  man 
who  found  his  wife’s  support  a wel- 
come escape  from  a personal  struggle 
for  existence.  He  had,  at  least,  the 
negative  virtue  of  sobriety,  and  the 
positive  one  of  loyalty  to  church  duty, 
and  in  the  house  he  perhaps  could  not 
have  served  his  wife  to  better  purpose 
than  by  taking  care  of  the  children  as 
he  did.  He  was  certainly  very  proud 
of  Mrs.  Schulz.  One  day  he  confided 
to  me  the  fact  that  she  was  a cook 
when  he  married  her,  and  that  in  her 
day  she  had  served  in  some  of  the  pal- 
aces on  Michigan  Avenue.  Such  an  ex- 
perience explained  the  admirable 
cooking  of  the  simple  fare  which  she 
gave  us,  and  the  homelike  manage- 
ment of  her  house;  and  her  knowledge 
and  skill  in  these  domestic  matters 
bore  no  small  relation,  I thought,  to  the 
spirit  of  contentment  among  the  men, 
which  held  them  to  their  quiet  even- 
ings in  her  sitting-room  against  the 
allurements  of  the  town. 

Her  sheer  physical  endurance  was  a 
marvel.  It  was  the  unflinching  -cour- 
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age  of  a brave  soul,  for  she  had  little 
strength  besides.  Very  tall  and  slight, 
emaciated  almost  to  gauntness,  she 
had  a long,  thin  face  with  sunken 
cheeks  and  a dark  complexion  and  jet- 
black  'hair,  and  round,  soft,  innocent 
eyes,  which,  matched  with  her  indomi- 
table spirit,  were  eloquent  of  the  love 
which  is  “comrade  to  the  lesser  faith 
that  sees  the  course  of  human  things,” 
and  seeing,  finds  life  worth  living  and 
is  willing  to  endure. 

The  absence  of  self-consciousness 
from  the  members  of  this  household 
lent  a peculiar  attractiveness  to  the 
life  there.  There  was  nothing  morbid 
in  their  attitude  to  themselves  nor  in 
their  relation  to  one  another.  Life  was 
so  obviously  their  master,  and  they  so 
implicitly  obedient  to  its  control.  You 
could  lose  in  a measure  the  thought  of 
self-directed  effort  to  be  something 
or  do  something,  in  the  sense 
that  you  got  of  nearness  to  the 
spontaneity  of  primal  forces.  Mrs. 
Schulz,  for  example,  never  impressed 
one  as  trying  to  exercise  a certain  in- 
fluence in  obedience  to  a volition 
formed  upon  a preconceived  plan,  but 
rather  as  being  what  she  was  as  the 
expression  of  a life  within  and  exer- 
cising an  influence  which  was  domi- 
nant by  reason  of  its  native  virtue.  And 
the  men  were  never  awkward  and  con- 
strained in  their  courteous  manner 
toward  her,  as  they  would  have  been 
had  this  been  prompted  by  a sense  of 
formal  politeness,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  was,  their  spontaneous  tribute  to  her 
gentle  ladyhood. 

One  wondered  at  first  how  such  se- 
renity would  weather  the  storms.  And 
when  they  came,  the  wonder  grew  at 
the  further  naturalness  which  they  re- 
vealed. 

Monday  mornings  were  apt  to  be  pro- 
lific of  bad  weather.  The  long,  monot- 
onous week  loomed  before  us,  and  our 
nerves  were  unstrung  with  the  violent 
reaction  bred  of  over-indulgence  in  the 
freedom  of  a holiday.  Our  tempers,  as 
a result,  were  all  out  of  tune,  and  there 
was  no  merging  of  individuality  in  the 
harmony  of  a home.  One  was  re- 
minded of  the  discordant  harping,  each 


on  its  own  string,  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra  before  they 
blend  melodiously  in  the  accord  of  the 
overture.  The  hired  girl,  awkward  and 
ungainly  and  dense,  had  neglected  the 
mush  and  let  it  burn,  and  now  with 
stupid  vacancy  in  her  dull  eyes  she 
moved  about  more  in  the  way  than 
of  any  service.  The  children,  half- 
dressed  in  their  pitiful,  soiled  gar- 
ments, were  sprawling  underfoot,  quar- 
relling among  themselves  and  whim- 
pering in  their  appeals  for  their 
mother’s  intervention.  Mrs.  Schulz,  at 
her  wits’  end  to  get  breakfast  ready 
promptly,  was  bending  over  a stove 
whose  fire  smouldered  and  smoked  and 
would  not  burn  briskly  in  the  raw  east 
wind  which  was  blowing  down  the 
chimney,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
grated  on  her  ears  the  wails  of  the 
children  and  the  ill-tempered  com- 
plaints of  the  men  and  the  stupid  ques- 
tions of  the  hired  girl,  and  all  the  while 
her  nerves  were  throbbing  to  the  dull 
agony  of  a toothache.  The  men, 
roused  from  insufficient  sleep,  were 
crowding  into  the  over-crowded 
kitchen,  hectoring  one  another  for  their 
slowness  at  the  basins;  one  loud  in  his 
complaint  over  the  loss  of  some  article 
of  dress,  another  insistent  in  his  de- 
mand for  a turn  at  the  mirror,  and  all 
of  them  perilously  near  the  verge  of  a 
violent  outbreak.  There  was  much 
swearing  of  a very  sincere  kind  and 
much  plain  speaking  of  personal  views 
without  circumlocution  or  reservation, 
but  in  the  end  the  storm  would  spend 
its  fury  and  pass.  And  the  marvel  of 
it  was  in  the  completeness  of  the  clear- 
ing. The  unrestrained  vent  of  ill- 
temper  would  be  followed  by  no  har- 
boring of  malice.  It  was  as  though  the 
men,  who  had  freed  themselves  of  a 
load  of  ill-feeling,  were  prepared  to 
continue  unhampered  in  the  ease  of 
agreeable  association.  The  secret  of  it 
lay,  I presume,  in  the  absence  of  malig- 
nant antagonisms.  The  distempers 
were  merely  the  results  of  the  common 
attrition  of  life.  At  bottom  these  hard- 
working, self-respecting  persons  re- 
spected and  liked  one  another,  and  in 
the  intimacy  of  the  crowded  tenement 
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they  lived  in  relative  comfort  on  no 
other  possible  terms  than  those  of  com- 
mon liking  and  respect. 

The  factory  itself  further  illustrated 
the  periodic  unevenness  of  temper. 
Not  that  they  were  strictly  periodic  in 
the  home.  Mondays  were  apt  to  wit- 
ness them,  but  there  was  no  normal 
regularity  in  their  occurrence,  for  they 
might  crop  out  at  any  time.  But  Mon- 
day mornings  in  the  factory  were  al- 
most fatally  sure  of  their  emergence. 
You  could  not  escape  the  feeling  of  un- 
wonted disturbance  both  in  the  humor 
of  the  men  and  in  the  progress  of  their 
work.  But  nothing  could  have  been 
more  potent  in  coaxing  them  again  into 
an  accordant  frame  of  mind  than  the 
routine  of  factory  labor.  The  very 
doing  of  what  had  become  to  them  a 
second  nature,  by  a quickness  of  hand 
which  itself  was  a mark  of  mastery, 
seemed  to  win  them  back  to  cheerful 
acceptance  of  life.  I have  often  seen 
the  men  at  the  boarding-house  leave 
the  breakfast-table  in  moods  that 
“varied  mostly  for  the  worse,”  and  re- 
turn to  it  at  noon  in  high  spirits  that 
were  finely  attune. 

From  “The  Workers— The  West.  IV.  A Fac- 
tory Hand.”  By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

SPAIN  AND  THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

For  over  thirty  years  this  Micro- 
nesian  mission  had  prospered,  island 
after  island  having  been  visited  and 
Christian  teachers  introduced  and  wel- 
comed by  the  native  people.  No  one, 
either  American  or  native,  had  seen 
any  sign  or  had  the  remotest  thought 
that  any  European  nation  claimed 
sovereignty  over  these  groups.  It  was 
doubtless  known  in  general  that  Spain, 
on  account  of  early  discovery,  claimed 
ownership,  but  only  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  Carolines,  at  Yap 
and  Pelew,  was  there  any  visible  token 
of  such  claim.  There  were  no  Span- 
iards on  the  islands  and  no  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  waters.  The  natives 
were  absolutely  independent,  and 
their  chiefs  were  not  even  asked  to  rec- 


ognize any  authority  outside  of  their 
islands. 

It  was  in  this  open  field  that  the 
American  missionaries  wrought  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  At  the  first  they 
found  the  natives  not  willing  to  re- 
ceive them;  they  were  savages,  nearly 
or  quite  naked.  The  Caroline  Islanders 
were  elaborately  tattooed,  but  their 
clothing  was  of  the  slightest.  The 
characteristics  varied  somewhat  on  the 
different  islands,  but  on  most  of  them 
the  people  were  savage  and  warlike. 
While  not  noted  for  cannibalism,  it  is 
said  that  on  some  islands  there  was 
probably  not  an  adult  male  who  had 
not  tasted  human  flesh.  There  was  no 
marriage  rite  known,  and  in  the  early 
days  missionary  work  was  prosecuted 
with  no  little  peril  to  life.  But  year  by 
year  ground  was  gained. 

In  1888  more  than  thirty  different  isl- 
ands had  been  occupied  by  native 
Christian  teachers  trained  under  the 
American  missionaries,  and  on  many 
of  these  islands  no  heathenism  was  to 
be  found.  The  story  of  one  of  these 
islands  lying  within  the  Caroline 
group  may  be  cited  as  a specimen. 
Pingelap  is  a coral  island,  east  of 
Ponape,  with  about  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, who  in  1871  were  wild  and 
rude  savages,  almost  naked  and  living 
in  abject  heathenism.  Native  Chris- 
tian teachers  were  sent  them  from 
Ponape,  who  on  arrival  were  rebuffed, 
the  king  and  his  chiefs  compelling 
them  to  return.  But,  singularly,  six 
natives  of  Pingelap,  who  had  drifted  to 
Ponape,  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries  and  became  Christians, 
and  after  a time  returned  to  their  own 
island,  where  they  experienced  at  first 
most  violent  opposition.  But  subse- 
quently a great  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  message 
of  these  Christians  was  welcomed  and 
a marvelous  transformation  followed. 
A church  was  built,  cloth  was  bought 
of  passing  traders,  and  the  people  were 
soon  decently  clothed.  “Morning  and 
evening,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath, 
nearly  the  entire  population  assembled 
to  hear  the  Gospel.  Liquor  and  to- 
bacco were  banished  from  the  island, 
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and  the  Ten  Commandments  became  a 
code  of  laws.”  Doctor  Wetmore,  a 
physician  of  Honolulu,  who  visited 
Pingelap  in  1886,  wrote  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants: 
“The  change  effected  here  in  less  than 
fourteen  years  by  Thomas,  helped  by 
Manassa  and  Tepit  in  the  earlier 
labors,  after  strenuous  exertions  had 
been  put  forth  to  prevent  ‘the  coming 
of  the  missionary  God,’  is  perfectly 
marvellous.  Their  church  is  almost 
large  enough  to  seat  one  thousand  peo- 
ple, the  entire  population  of  the  isl- 
and.” Doctor  Wetmore  describes  at 
length  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
place,  which  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  its  condition  when  first  visited. 
Similar  reports  could  be  made  of  other 
islands  on  which,  as  on  Pingelap,  no 
American  missionary  had  resided,  but 
where  native  preachers  trained  in  mis- 
sion schools  had  been  prepared  for  this 
service. 

In  1888  there  were  in  the  Micronesian 
mission  forty-seven  churches  with 
4,509  members,  fifteen  native  pastors, 
and  a total  of  forty-four  native  Chris- 
tian laborers,  including  Hawaiians. 
Five  languages  had  been  reduced  to 
writing  ahd  school-books  prepared  and 
printed  in  them  all. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  islands 
and  the  American  missionary  work 
therein  when,  in  1887,  the  good  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  enforcement  on 
the  part  of  Spain  of  her  claim  to  sover- 
eignty. The  question  of  territorial 
rights  had  been  in  dispute  for  some 
time  between  European  powers,  and 
without  any  knowledge  or  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  Micronesians  or  of  those 
who  have  been  laboring  successfully 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  islands,  the 
matter  was  referred  for  arbitration  to 
the  pope,  who  by  a decision  dated 
October  22,  1885,  gave  the  Marshall 
Islands  to  Germany  and  the  Carolines 
to  Spain,  while  England  was  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  the  Gilbert  group. 
It  was  a year  and  a half  after  this, 
however,  before  Spain  actually  as- 
sumed authority.  On  March  14,  1887, 
a Spanish  man-of-war,  having  on  board 
a governor,  six  Roman  Catholic 


priests,  fifty  soldiers  and  twenty-five 
convicts,  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Ponape  and  demanded  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  natives. 

How  stands  the  case  after  ten  years 
of  Spanish  rule — or  misrule?  While  it 
is  by  no  means  true  that  the  whole 
work  of  the  American  mission  has 
come  to  naught,  it  has  been  most  sadly 
broken  up.  It  is  known  that  some  of 
the  churches  on  the  island  are  holding 
their  own;  that  under  native  preachers 
they  are  seeking  to  stem  the  tide  of 
evil  that  has  come  in  through  the  pres- 
ence of  a licentious  Spanish  soldiery. 
But  they  are  working  against  odds  and 
pray  for  deliverance  from  the  demoral- 
izing influence  brought  in  by  their 
would-be  rulers.  After  years  of  delay 
the  Spanish  government  has  paid  an 
indemnity  of  $17,500  for  mission  prop- 
erty destroyed,  but  it  can  never  pay 
for  the  wrong  it  has  wrought  in  the 
character  and  lives  of  the  people. 

Lest  any  one  should  suspect  that  the 
testimony  here  presented  concerning 
the  value  of  missionary  work  has  been 
prejudiced  because  coming  from  those 
connected  with  the  work,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  here  to  the  testimony  of 
one  who  has  no  connection  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  no  sympathy  with  mis- 
sionary operations.  Doctor  Irmer,  the 
German  Governor-General  ( Landes - 
liauptmann)  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
sent  in  1896  to  his  government  in  Ber- 
lin a report  of  a visit  made  by  him  at 
Kusaie,  and  the  testimony  he  gives  to 
the  excellence  of  the  mission  work  of 
the  American  board  in  that  section  of 
the  Caroline  Islands  is  as  emphatic  as 
it  is  unprejudiced. 

While  no  complaint  is  made  of  the 
rule  of  Germany  in  the  Marshalls  or  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Gilberts,  it  is 
simply  truth  to  say  that  the  presence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Carolines  has 
been  only  a curse.  They  have  accom- 
plished no  good  work;  they  have  hin- 
dered the  good  that  others  were  doing. 
The  Christians  of  America  have 
wrought  most  effectually  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  these  islands,  and  if  not  politi- 
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cally,  yet  in  the  best  of  all  senses,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Carolines  belongs  to 
them. 

From  “Spain  and  the  Caroline  Islands.’’  By  E. 
E.  Strong,  D.D. 


From  The  Bookman. 

YELLOW  JOURNALS  AND  SOME  OTHERS. 

The  sensational  newspapers  are  not 
the  only  sinners  that  we  find  in  the 
sphere  of  American  journalism  to-day, 
nor  in  their  sins  are  they  sinful  above 
all  others.  From  the  standpoint  of 
journalistic  ethics  and  traditions  one  or 
two  of  the  high-class  papers  have  been 
quite  as  reprehensible  in  their  own 
way.  For  these  ethics  and  these  tradi- 
tions demand  that  the  news  shall  be 
honestly  and  accurately  given,  without 
exaggeration  on  the  one  hand  and  with- 
out diminution  on  the  other  hand,  and 
that  the  truth  shall  not  be  overstated 
nor  yet  understated,  for  neither  of 
these  things  comports  with  honorable 
journalism.  But  just  as  the  sensa- 
tional papers  'have,  in  recording  the  in- 
cidents of  this  war,  reported  many 
things  that  were  not  so,  several  of 
the  high-class  journals  have  suppressed 
both  incidents  and  occurrences  about 
whose  truth  there  was  no  question.  In 
other  words,  the  high  and  mighty  edi- 
tors, who  always  speak  of  journalism 
with  inverted  commas  and  a derisive 
sneer,  have  edited  their  own  news 
columns  and  have  given  to  their  news 
the  particular  coloring  that  suited  their 
own  conception  of  what  the  news 
should  be— in  other  words,  they  have 
garbled  their  facts  as  shamelessly  and 
as  inexcusably  as  have  the  j'ellowest  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  in  so  doing 
they  have  been  false  to  their  profes- 
sion and  dishonest  toward  their  read- 
ers. And  this  has  had  some  practical 
results.  For  instance,  the  journalist  of 
this  type  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  war  at  all  has  tried  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  war  was  not  to  be,  and 
he  has  suppressed  or  doctored  the  re- 
ports that  came  to  him  from  Washing- 
ton in  accordance  with  his  editorial 
views.  In  this  way  he  had  conceivably 
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misled  those  of  his  readers  who  were 
relying  upon  his  professions  of  honesty 
to  give  them  accurate  information  of 
what  was  likely  to  occur;  and  they  may 
conceivably  have  been  led  to  plan 
their  large  investments  or  their  busi- 
ness ventures  in  accordance  with  the 
garbled  statements  which  they  read  in 
the  columns  of  their  favorite  sheet.  It 
is  this  type  of  editor  also  who  has 
sometimes  supplemented  the  suppressio 
vert  with  the  suggestio  falsi.  Because 
he  did  not  like  the  war,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  belittle  and  degrade  the 
character  and  the  achievements  of  his 
country’s  representatives,  to  suggest 
that  the  members  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry which  investigated  the  sinking  of 
the  “Maine”  had  possibly  rendered  a 
dishonest  verdict  in  their  purpose  of 
shielding  a fellow-officer,  to  sneer  at 
the  capacity  and  the  organization  of 
our  naval  and  military  forces,  and  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  even  so  splendid 
a victory  as  that  which  was  won  in 
Manila  Bay  with  the  cold-blooded  and 
grudging  comment  that  Commodore 
Dewey  had  done  only  what  had  been 
expected  of  him!  In  pure  meanness 
and  exaggerated  egotism  one  can  find 
no  parallel  whatever  to  this  conduct 
even  in  the  very  yellowest  of  the  yel- 
low journals. 

From  “About  the  War.”  By  Harry  Thurston 
Peck. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 

LIQUID  AIR. 

Liquid  air  is  simply  air  such  as  we 
breathe,  from  which  most  of  the  heat, 
originally  derived  from  the  sun,  has 
been  extracted.  This  I am  now  able  to 
effect  very  easily  and  cheaply,  by  me- 
chanical means  which  will  be  explained 
later.  As  a result,  some  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  process  is  started,  a 
clear,  frosty-looking  liquid  begins  to 
pour  down  from  a tube  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  speedily  fills  the  re- 
ceptacle placed  beneath  to  receive  it. 
This  rate  of  production  can  be  main- 
tained all  day  if  desired.  Each  cubic 
foot  of  liquid  represents  nearly  eight 
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hundred  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  air,  and 
in  its  expansion  as  it  returns  to  its 
gaseous  state  lies  a power  of  the  high- 
est efficiency,  easy  to  control,  ready  to 
be  harnessed  and  utilized.  Its  tem- 
perature, as  already  stated,  is  about 
three  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  be- 
low zero,  Fahrenheit. 

If  a tumbler  be  filled  with  the  liquid 
it  boils  vigorously,  absorbing  a portion 
of  the  heat  around  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  has  completely  disap- 
peared, indistinguishably  mingled  with 
the  air  around  us,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  its  greater  purity.  The  tum- 
bler, meanwhile,  has  become  thickly 
coated  with  frost.  If,  however,  the 
liquid  be  placed  in  a glass  bulb,  set  in- 
side a larger  bulb,  with  a half-inch 
space  between  the  two  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted,  it  is  so  pro- 
tected by  this  vacuum  jacket  that  is 
vaporizes  very  slowly,  lasting  for  a 
number  of  hours. 

In  this  more  quiet ' state  it  'has  the 
appearance  of  pure  water,  except  that 
it  shows  a pale-blue  tint,  which  intensi- 
fies as  the  evaporation  proceeds.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  entirely  distinct  fluids 
present— liquefied  nitrogen  and  liquefied 
oxygen.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  blue 
tint  is  due,  nitrogen  being  absolutely 
limpid. 

For  transportation— ‘thus  far  only  for 
experimental  use — I place  the  liquid  in 
a large  tin  can,  or  cylinder,  holding 
from  three  to  six  gallons.  This  I wrap 
with  a layer  of  felt,  and  for  protection 
against  rough  usage,  set  it  inside  a 
slightly  larger  can  of  the  same  sort. 
Over  the  top  I lay  a thick  cushion  of 
hair-felt,  which  keeps  out  heat  with- 
out preventing  free  escape  of  the  ex- 
panding gases.  With  this  simple  ar- 
rangement I have  kept  the  liquid  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  have  shipped  it 
from  New  York  to  Washington  and  to 
Boston.  There  is  no  difficulty  nor 
danger  in  handling  it,  provided  reason- 
able precaution  is  used  and  the  gases 
are  not  confined.  It  can  be  dipped  up 
with  a tin  cup  and  poured  into  almost 
any  sort  of  dish,  like  so  much  water. 
If  you  chance  to  drop  the  dipper,  how- 
ever, it  will  shatter  like  thin  glassware. 


It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  intensity 
of  cold  makes  iron  and  steel  extremely 
brittle,  while  it  increases  their  tensile 
strength.  This  condition  is  only  tem- 
porary, of  course.  Copper,  gold,  silver, 
aluminum,  platinum  and  most  other 
metals  are  not  so  affected.  Neither  is 
leather— luckily,  for  its  use  in  valves, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  great  cold,  is  im- 
portant; but  rubber  becomes  as  friable 
as  so  much  terra-cotta. 

I will  now  give  a brief  description  of 
a few  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ex- 
periments illustrating  the  qualities  of 
this  extraordinary  fluid. 

First,  I pour  a quantity  into  a basin. 
Thrust  your  hand  into  it.  No,  I am  not 
joking.  You  can  touch  it  with  perfect 
impunity,  provided  you  withdraw  your 
hand  instantly;  you  will  only  expe- 
rience a slight  sensation  of  coolness. 
In  precisely  the  same  way,  you  might 
plunge  your  finger  for  a fraction  of  a 
second  into  a pot  of  molten  metal  with- 
out harm,  provided  the  finger  were 
moist.  In  both  cases  the  reason  is  the 
some:  a thin  cushion  of  vapor  ds 
formed  next  the  flesh,  which  for  a 
moment  encases  and  protects  it  like  a 
glove — only  here  the  vapor  is  air,  and 
the  heat  that  liberates  it  comes  from 
your  finger!  But  don’t  be  too  deliber- 
ate in  your  movements,  for  a pause 
would  mean  a frost-bite  at  least.  I 
have  received  some  severe  “burns”  in 
consequence  of  treating  liquefied  air 
with  undue  familiarity,  and  such  in- 
juries heal  very  slowly. 

You  will  observe  that  your  hand  re- 
mains perfectly  dry;  the  liquid  does 
not  adhere  to  it.  This  is  as  fortunate 
as  it  ds  unexpected — for  if  it  wet  your 
flesh  as  water  does,  the  slightest  con- 
tact would  be  disastrous.  If  I throw  a 
small  portion  upon  your  coat  sleeve, 
the  cloth  is  not  moistened,  but  is  so 
chilled  that  it  becomes  white  with 
frost.  An  oyster  dipped  for  a moment 
in  a bowl  of  the  liquid  becomes  as  cold 
as  if  it  had  remained  in  a refrigerator 
for  hours.  This  makes  a very  pretty 
dinner-table  experiment;  but  if  you 
leave  the  toothsome  morsel  immersed 
too  long,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  the 
shell  from  which  it  was  extracted. 


The  Elective  System  an  Evil . 


Raw  beefsteak  may  be  frozen  until  it 
rings,  when  struck,  like  a piece  of  bell- 
metal.  While  in  this  condition,  it  may 
be  broken  into  fragments  with  a ham- 
mer and  pounded  into  powder.  Butter, 
similarly  treated,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
fine,  dry  dust;  fruit  and  eggs  may  be 
pulverized  in  the  same  manner. 

But  these  are  substances  that  may  be 
frozen,  though  not  to  the  same  brittle 
hardness,  by  the  ordinary  cold  of  win- 
ter. Let  us  now  try  something  more 
refractory.  Mercury  remains  liquid  at 
all  familiar  temperatures,  but  solidifies 
at  about  forty  degrees  below  zero.  I 
place  half  a pint  of  it  in  a paper  mold, 
and  pour  over  the  surface  a quantity  of 
liquefied  air.  The  “quicksilver,”  for- 
feiting all  claim  to  its  name,  is  soon 
frozen  into  a rigid  bar,  resembling  a 
block  of  tin,  but  so  cold  that  it  would 
almost  blister  your  flesh  to  touch  it. 
In  each  end  of  the  mold  was  inserted  a 
large  screw-eye,  and  both  these  are 
now  firmly  fixed  in  the  hardened  metal. 
To  one  of  these  eyes  I attach  a cord, 
and  suspend  tne  bar  like  a plummet; 
to  the  other  eye  I fasten  a weight  of, 
say,  fifty  pounds.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  will  elapse  before  the  mass  is 
sufficiently  thawed  to  allow  the  weight 
to  pull  out  one  of  the  screw-eyes,  when 
it  falls  to  the  floor  with  a sudden 
crash;  it  will  be  fully  half  an  hour 
before  the  metal  is  completely  melted. 
From  “Liquid  Air — The  Newest  Wonder  of  Sci- 
ence.” By  Charles  E.  Tripler. 


From  The  Forum. 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  AN  EVIL. 

College  life  is  the  transition  from 
school  life  to  practical  life,  having,  in 
common  with  the  former,  culture  for  its 
aim;  in  common  with  the  latter,  per- 
sonal freedom.  This  freedom,  however, 
ought  not  to  extend,  save  in  a very 
slight  degree,  to  the  choice  of  studies. 
Every  college  ought  to  have  a fixed 
curriculum,  carefully  and  systematically 
arranged  with  reference  to  a clear  and 
lofty  ethical  ideal,  and  with  a view  to 
developing,  in  a harmonious  way,  all 
the  faculties,  intellectual,  affectional 
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and  volitional,  of  its  students;  at  the 
same  time  imparting  to  them  such  a 
connected  view  of  the  world  of  nature 
and  spirit,  and  of  their  own  place,  task 
and  destiny  therein,  as  shall  send  them 
out  into  that  world  ready  to  undertake 
the  business  of  life  with  robust  courage 
and  steady,  rational  aim.  The  “elective 
system”  of  studies,  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  some  of  our  col- 
leges, must,  I think,  be  regarded  as  an 
almost  unqualified  evil  from  the  point  of 
view  of  spiritual  culture.  It  is  a tacit 
admission,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  such  colleges,  that  they  have  no  clear 
ideal  of  culture,  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, think  it  best  to  leave  their  stu- 
dents to  grope  about  in  a staked-off 
chaos  as  best  they  can.  The  result  is 
that  “marks”  usually  replace  culture, 
as  the  aim  of  study.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  lamentable 
state  of  things  is  mainly  due  to  two 
causes,  besides  the  want  of  an  ideal  of 
culture:  (1)  the  fact  that  it  seems  im- 
possible for  our  college  faculties  ever  to 
distinguish  between  culture— which  is 
the  sole  aim  of  a college— and  erudition 
and  professional  training,  which  form 
the  aim  of  a university;  and  (2)  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  customary  to  appoint  as  college 
presidents,  not  profound  scholars  nor 
men  of  wide,  generous  culture,  devoted 
to  lofty  human  ideals,  but  shrewd  busi- 
ness men,  who  care  more  to  turn  their 
charges  into  “big  concerns,”  with  a 
large  “plant”  and  a large  business,  than 
to  do  good  work  in  their  proper  sphere. 
Women’s  colleges,  which  ought  never  to 
have  existed,  and,  but  for  the  ungen- 
erosity and  narrowness  of  men’s  col- 
leges, probably  never  would  have  ex- 
isted, are  apparently,  in  the  main, 
exempt  from  this  evil. 

From  “ The  Ideal  Training  of  the  American 
Girl.”  By  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 


From  McClure’s  Magazine. 
LIFE  IN  MANILA. 

Though  but  a foot  above  high  water, 
Manila  is  no  small  village,  and  con- 
tains some  three  hundred  thousand 
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souls.  Of  these,  call  fifty  thousand 
Chinese,  five  thousand  Europeans,  one 
hundred  English  and  three  Americans. 

The  city  proper  is  the  walled  town  of 
old,  stretching  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  as  you  enter,  and  along  the  bay 
front  to  the  south;  and  with  its  moats, 
its  drawbridges  and  heavy  gates,  it 
suggests  a troubled  past.  It  imay  be  a 
mile  square,  and  the  narrow  streets 
and  heavily  buttressed  houses  within 
are  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Upon  the 
mile  of  walls  that  from  the  river  run 
south  behind  the  shore-road  prom- 
enade, are  the  batteries  that  cover  the 
bay  and  river,  and  some  half-dozen 
Krupp  guns  raise  the  tone  of  a motley 
lot  of  old  muzzle-loaders  as  they  look 
over  the  parapet,  rising  from  the  weed- 
grown  moat,  at  either  end  of  the  forti- 
fications. 

Oyer  opposite,  on  the  left  bank,  lies 
the  commercial  town  and  the  Chinese 
quarter,  while  further  up  the  river,  be- 
yond the  crowded  Puerta  d’Espana, 
come  the  private  residences  and  the 
governor’s  palace.  Each  church  seems 
to  localize  a small  district  of  its  own; 
and  while  the  old  city  only  is  spoken  of 
as  Manila,  some  of  the  surrounding 
sections  suffer  under  such  names  as 
Pandacan,  Binondo,  Mandeloien,  Mal- 
ate  and  Nagtajan.  Out  of  respect  to 
earthquakes,  the  houses  are  low  built 
and  without  glass  windows.  Thin  sea- 
shells  set  into  lattice  frames  serve  for 
glass,  and  the  whole  side  of  a house 
generally  slides  open  in  these  frame 
sections.  Cloth,  not  plaster,  covers 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  since,  in  times 
of  earthquake,  it  seems  to  mind  its  own 
business  better  than  the  plaster,  which 
would  at  once  throw  itself  on  the  neck 
of  the  baby  or  into  the  midday  meal. 
Gas  pipes  aren’t  allowed,  and  the 
water  mains,  which  bring  in  the  city’s 
supply  from  up  river,  run  along  over 
the  ground  on  smooth  cross-ties.  For 
earthquakes  are  so  epidemic  that  a 
small  shake  will  make  the  old  resi- 
dents, who  saw  the  city  fall  to  pieces 
back  in  the  eighties,  turn  pale,  and 
either  run  for  the  street  or  get  under 
the  door-jambs. 

Almost  as  famous  as  the  earthquakes 


are  the  typhoons,  which  are  born  away 
down  to  the  southeast  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  come  slowly  swirling  up  the 
back  coast  till  they  find  a break  in  the 
mountains,  and  cross  into  the  China 
Sea,  as  a rule,  about  eighty  miles  north 
of  the  capital.  A medium  blow  will 
capsize  three  thousand  houses,  and 
other  people  than  my  friend  the  En- 
glishman have  gone  home  from  busi- 
ness, after  a sudden  cyclone,  to  find 
only  their  upright  piano  on  the  spot 
where  their  light-built  house  stood— the 
balance  of  things  having  been  hast- 
ened on  to  the  next  town. 

And  in  the  line  of  epidemics,  below 
typhoons  and  earthquakes,  come  house- 
snakes,  which  live  up  in  the  rafters  of 
some  of  the  older  structures  and  chase 
rats  in  the  small  hours.  These  reptiles, 
though  big,  are  harmless,  and  rarely 
show  themselves.  They  are  good, 
though  noisy,  rat-catchers;  but  since 
they  must  needs  eat  all  they  catch, 
their  efficiency  is  limited  to  their 
length  of  stomach,  and  one  night  of 
energetic  campaign  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  several  days  of  rest,  during 
which  the  snake  sees  if  he  has  bitten 
off  more  than  he  can  chew.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  native  cats  are 
modestly  retiring,  when  you  awake  at 
dead  of  night  to  hear  your  shoes  being 
dragged  off  across  the  floor,  by  some 
huge,  rice-fed  rodent. 

In  Manila  there  are  three  seasons, 
the  cool,  the  hot-dry  and  the  wet. 
From  November  to  March  the  after- 
noons are  fresh  and  the  nights  cold. 
From  March  till  June  are  the  stifling 
days  of  perpetual  heat.  But  as  June 
gets  under  way,  the  thunder  storms 
begin,  and,  later  on,  they  gradually 
merge  into  the  rainy  season  of  July  to 
October— those  months  when  boats  'A 
are  at  a premium  for  street  service 
and  typhoon  signals  are  always 
hoisted. 

For  all  this,  the  climate  of  the  islands 
is  healthy,  and  smallpox  is  their  worst 
scourge.  Yellow  fever  is  unknown, 
though  malaria  and  typhoid  are  some- 
what more  common. 

From  “An  Amerioan  in  Manila.”  By  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens. 


READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER. 

“If  Claudius  Jacquand  wishes  to 
know  where  the  little  telegraphist,  to 
Whom  he  wishes  to  give  his  name,  goes 
every  day  between  five  and  six  after 
leaving  the  office,  let  him  stand  out  of 
observation  under  a porch  and  watch 
the  door  of  the  Central.  The  writer 
can  guarantee  that  he  shall  be  satis- 
fied.” 

In  the  elegant  ground-floor  flat  Which 
he  shared  with  his  father  in  the  Rue 
Cambon  during  the  session,  Claudius 
stood  staring  out  of  the  window  of  his 
dressing-room  crumbling  this  anony- 
mous letter  up  in  his  hand.  Ever  since 
the  ball  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  his 
meeting  with  Dina,  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  received  anonymous  letters 
like  this,  scribbled  in  a half-legible 
hand  along  the  tops  of  newspapers  and 
fashion  journals,  bill-heads,  and  any 
odd  scraps  of  paper.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  ether  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, none  of  them  had  excited 
him  so  intensely  as  this  one.  He 
straightened  it  out  and  read  it  over 
again,  saying  out  loud  every  now  and 
then  in  broken  sentences  between  the 
lines:— 

“>No,  I won’t  play  the  spy  on  her,  I 
won’t  go  and  hide  myself  in  any 
porches.  I will  just  go  straight  to  the 
Central  Office-and  ask  forMam’selle  Eu- 
deline,  and  I will  tell  her— yes,  my  God, 
how  shall  I tell  her?  Yes,  I must  tell 
ner  that,  after  hours  of  torture,  of 
madness,  there  has  come  to  me  one 
fatal  thought,  wrecking  my  dream  of 
happiness,  the  thought  that  I am  not 
strong  enough  to  do  what  is  needed  to 
realize  it— that  I cannot  quarrel  for- 
ever with  my  father,  that  I cannot 
banish  myself  from  the  world  he  has 
trained  me  to  live  in.  For  the  sake  of 
her  happiness  and  mine,  I must  ask  her 
to  give  me  back  my  promise.  Yes,  that 
is  what  I must  do.” 

This  determination  once  taken,  Clau- 
dius felt  himself  freer  in  mind  and 
standing  more  firmly  on  his  long  legs, 
and  he  started  dressing  to  go  out  with 
renewed  vigor.  The  poor  fellow  for- 


got the  countless  other  decisions  that 
he  had  come  to  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  how  he  had  cast  them 
all  away  from  him  with  just  as  much 
enthusiasm. 

When  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  he  began  to  think  the 
matter  ower  again.  He  saw  more 
clearly  the  consequences  sin  which  the 
rupture  would  involve  him.  Where 
would  he  find  the  courage  to  face  this 
terrible  father  of  his,  with  his  bitter 
laugh  and  his  terrible  irony— for  Tony, 
as  he  was  called  among  his  familiars, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  would  never 
get  into  a passion.  He  was  an  old 
roue  who  had  killed  his  wife  with  sor- 
row, and  who  had  reached  his  seventy 
years  without  a single  illness  except 
the  rheumatism  which  he  had  caught 
at  the  inauguration  of  a statue  at 
Lyons,  and  which  had  kept  him  there 
for  the  last  fortnight.  Claudius  was 
expecting  him  every  minute  in  the  Rue 
Cambon,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  pre- 
ferred to  face  the  anger  and  contempt 
of  Dina  rather  than  the  cold-blooded 
vengeance  of  his  father. 

In  accordance  with  the  minute  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received  from 
her,  he  presented  himself  at  the  office 
about  eleven,  just  as  Mam’selle  Eude- 
line  had  put  on  her  working  blouse  and 
seated  herself  before  the  instrument. 
He  had  prepared  all  his  speeches  care- 
fully beforehand,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
trust  his  emotion  when  he  found  him- 
self with  her.  There  was,  however, 
one  thing  which  reassured  him.  He 
quite  expected  that  the  working  dress 
of  the  little  telegraphist  would  be  so 
different  from  the  costume  of  the  Wat- 
teau shepherdess  that  it  could  hardly 
fail  so  far  to  disenchant  him  that  his 
task  would  be  somewhat  easier.  As  it 
happened,  it  was  exactly  the  opposite 
that  came  to  pass. 

When  Dina  came  out  on  to  the  land- 
ing in  her  long,  black  blouse,  which 
made  her  figure  look  rather  larger  and 
more  mature,  her  face  even  more  deli- 
cate and  childlike,  her  complexion 
more  rosy  and.  her  heavy  hair  yet 
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more  delicately  golden,  Claudius  stood 
and  stared  at  her,  astounded,  vainly 
seeking  either  ideas  or  words.  Never 
had  he  seen  such  a vision  of  grace  and 
youth.  Beside  it,  beside  the  real  Dina, 
the  shepherdess  of  the  other  night 
only  seemed  a painted  doll.  He  took 
hold  of  the  balustrade  to  steady  him- 
self, and  while  he  was  standing  there 
looking  at  her,  she  said  to  him  sweetly 
and  calmly:— 

“I  was  sure  I should  see  you  to-day; 
I prayed  so  hard  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourvieres,  and  I wasn’t  a bit  surprised 
when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  you 
were  here.” 

Leaning  against  the  balustrade  quite 
close  to  him,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  people  who  were  going  constantly 
up  and  down  the  big  staircase,  she  told 
him  all  about  the  strange  fancy  of 
Wilkie  Marques  and  the  proposal  with 
which  she  was  threatened.  Raymond 
himself  had  told  her  nothing  about 
it.  It  had  all  come  through  her 
mother. 

“But  you  must  understand,  my  dear 
Claudius,  that  I have  not  said  a word 
about  your  intentions,  because  I knew 
that  you  wanted  to  tell  your  father 
first.  I have  done  this  because  you 
wanted  me  to,  but  it  lias  been  rather  a 
trial  to  me,  for  M.  Wilkie  is  very  eager 
to  get  my  answer,  and  my  mother 
keeps  pressing  me  to  give  it.” 

“But  are  you  in  love  with  this  Wilkie? 
Do  you  even  know  him?”  asked  Clau- 
dius, whose  southern  pallor  was  all  of 
a sudden  suffused  by  a jealous  flush. 

Dina’s  reply  was  lit  up  by  a merry 
smile.  In  love  with  this  little  fellow! 
What  an  idea!  Only  he  was  her 
brother’s  oldest  and  best  friend,  and  of 
course  she  couldn’t  help  feeling  a little 
flattered  at  his  proposal,  all  the  more 
so  as  he  intended  to  make  it  in  the 
regular  way  through  her  mother. 

When  Claudius  answered,  he  was  so 
agitated  that  his  long  gloved  hands 
touching  the  balustrade  shook  it  per- 
ceptibly as  he  said: — 

“This  fellow  is  always  doing  some- 
thing in  the  dark.  He  is  more  of  an 
imp  than  a man,  and  his  character  is 
as  rotten  as  it  can  be.  He  boasts  of  it 


himself.  What  does  he  want  you  for? 
I should  like  to  know  what  there  is 
under  this  offer  of  marriage.  I’ll  find 
it  out;  but  I am  certain  now  that  he  is 
hatching  some  wickedness  or  other.” 
Then,  still  calm  and  smiling,  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  asked: — 

“Well,  then,  what  shall  I say  to 
him?” 

Ah!  that  was  the  question,  and  he 
himself  had  no  notion  how  it  was  to 
be  answered.  He  felt  himself  seized 
with  a sudden  desire  to  take  her  just 
as  she  was,  to  take  this  little  dainty 
jewel  of  a girl,  half  woman,  half  fairy, 
up  in  his  arms,  and  carry  her  off  like  a 
thief.  That  was  his  one  thought  just 
now,  and  it  was  exactly  the  same  that 
he  had  had  the  first  time  he  saw  her. 
It  was  an  almost  irresistible  impulse,  a 
madness  alike  of  spirit  and  flesh.  But 
how  was  he  to  explain  this  in  conven- 
tional words  and  on  a public  staircase 
like  that?  Then  again,  he  was  a poor 
hand  at  expressing  his  thoughts, 
though  it  is  true  that  words  count 
for  little  where  there  is  true  pas- 
sion. 

As  it  was,  he  didn’t  say  a word  of  all 
the  speeches  which  he  had  prepared. 
He  even  forgot  all  about  the  anony- 
mous letter.  Having  come  to  ask  for 
his  promise  back  again,  he  ended  by 
engaging  himself  with  her  ten  times 
more  deeply.  As  for  his  father,  he 
would  go  and  send  him  a long  telegram 
explaining  everything,  and,  although 
the  reply  would  make  no  difference  to 
his  feelings,  he  would  bring  it  to  her  at 
once. 

“Oh,  no,  not  here;  that  would  never 
do!”  she  said  quickly.  “Why,  if  I were 
to  see  you  here  two  days  running, 
everybody  would  be  talking  about  it. 
They’re  such  gossips  here,  you  know. 
For  instance,  just  now  one  of  the  super- 
intendents went  by,  and  from  the  way 
he  looked  at  those  light  gloves  of  yours, 

I know  that  the  whole  office  will  be 
talking  about  them.” 

“Well,  but  I could  wait  for  you  when 
you  come  out.” 

“Oh,  no,  that  would  be  worse  still! 
No,  give  the  reply  to  the  door-keeper; 
if  you  tell  him,  he  will  bring  it  up  to 
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the  dressing-room,  and  it  will  be  put  in 
my  bag.” 

As  hour  after  hour  went  by  without 
bringing  the  reply,  the  poor  girl’s 
misery  increased,  and  at  last  she  was 
almost  in  despair,  in  spite  of  her  trust 
in  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres.  At 
length,  when  she  went  out  for  the  last 
interval  before  the  end  of  work,  she 
felt  the  rustle  of  an  envelope  under  the 
stuff  of  her  little  bag.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  prying  eyes  about,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  take  the  letter  out  and 
slip  it  into  her  pocket  and  keep  it  there 
with  what  patience  she  could  until 
work  was  over. 

At  last,  however,  came  the  welcome 
whirring  of  the  'bell  which  announced 
the  change  of  watch.  Then  came  the 
hurried  dressing,  and  the  stream  of 
hats  and  mantles  and  rustling  skirts 
flowing  down  the  stalircase,  meeting 
another  up-coming  one  composed  of  the 
relief.  As  usual,  Dina,  slighter  and 
more  active  than  the  rest,  escaped 
from  the  crowd  and  got  out  first. 
There  were  some  houses  being  built 
near,  and  she  dived  into  the  solitude 
of  the  unmade  street,  and  there,  after 
one  or  two  anxious  glances  about  her, 
she  took  the  letter  out  of  her  pocket, 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands  and 
read:— 

“My  father  has  not  replied,  and  he 
has  not  come  back.  I am  afraid  he 
never  will.  I have  learned  that  he  is 
very  ill  with  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
which  at  his  age  leaves  no  hope  of  re- 
covery. I am  leaving  at  once,  my  heart 
full  of  him  and  you,  and  I hope  to  be 
in  Lyons  before  morning  in  time  to  em- 
brace him.  I would  that  I could  tell 
him  that  I love  you,  and  that  you  are 
my  betrothed  before  God.  Last  night 
they  did  not  read  the  despatch  in 
which  I told  him  of  my  love  and  our 
engagement  sworn  on  the  holy  image 
of  FourviSres.  The  news  would  have 
agitated  him  and  made  him  worse,  and 
so  I cannot  be  sorry  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  But  would  you  be- 
lieve that  in  that  wandering,  darkened 
mind  of  his  ambition  still  survives 


alone?  During  his  delirium  he  spoke 
of  nothing  but  the  Valfons  and  the 
Ministry  of  Marine.  This  hope  will  be 
with  him  to  the  end,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand that  I could  not  rob  him  of  it. 
Pray  for  my  poor  old  father,  as  well 
as  for  him  who  signs  himself, 

“Your  faithful  and  devoted, 

“Claudius  Jacquand.” 

Dina  read  and  reread  the  letter  and 
then,  rolling  it  up  and  pushing  it  inside 
her  glove  into  the  hollow  of  her  warm 
little  hand,  she  sighed,  “Ah  yes!  I will 
pray  for  your  father,  my  poor  friend, 
and  for  you  too.”  Then,  pulling  down 
her  veil,  she  walked  with  quick,  firm 
steps  to  Saint-Sulpice,  her  favorite 
church,  where  she  was  wont  to  find 
rest  and  peace  for  a few  minutes  after 
the  bustle  and  rush  of  the  office  and 
the  noise  of  the  streets. 

“Let  him  conceal  himself  under  a 
porch  and  watch  her  coming.” 

“If  Claudius  Jacquand  wishes  to 
know  where  the  little  telegraphist  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  give  his  name  goes 
every  day  between  five  and  six,  after 
leaving  the  office,  let  him  stand  out  of 
observation  under  a porch  and  watch 
the  door  of  the  Central.  The  writer 
can  guarantee  that  he  will  be  satis- 
fied.” 

How  many  times  had  not  the  un- 
happy lover  promised  himself  that  he 
would  give  up  ambushes  and  espion- 
age, these  devices  which  were  so  un- 
worthy of  his  great  love!  And  yet, 
there  he  was,  dogging  Dina’s  footsteps 
at  a respectful  distance  along  the  Rue 
de  Grenelle.  Had  he,  then,  lied  to  her 
about  his  father’s  illness  and  the  jour- 
ney to  Lyons?  No,  that  was  all  abso- 
lutely true.  But  even  stronger  than 
his  filial  anxiety  was  the  jealous  sus- 
picion which  had  seized  him  as  he  was 
taking  his  reply  to  the  office.  The  idea 
that  Dina  would  come  out  in  an  hour, 
that  perhaps  someone  might  be  waiting 
for  her!  The  very  thought  turned  into 
fire  the  vile  poison  which  for  the  last 
two  days  had  been  working  in  his 
veins.  It  was  two  hours  still  before 
the  train  started  for  Lyons.  At  least 
he  would  go  away  with  some  sort  of 
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knowledge,  and  not  carry  this  horrible, 
torturing  doubt  to  his  father’s  death- 
bed. 

With  quick  steps,  her  head  erect 
under  her  little  blue  umbrella,  shining 
alternately  with  sunshine  and  rain, 
Dina,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her, 
walked  on  towards  her  destination. 
Two  or  three  times  Jacquand’s  long 
strides  had  taken  him  involuntarily  al- 
most up  to  her.  He  stopped  and  turned 
across  the  road  and  began  looking  into 
the  window  of  one  of  the  image  shops 
with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  A 
minute  or  two  later,  when  he  looked 
round,  the  pretty  little  figure  had  van- 
ished. He  was  then  about  the  middle 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Sulpice  and  the  fancy 
took  him  to  go  into  the  church.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  might  be  that  she  had 
gone  there.  Possessed  of  this  idea,  he 
went  to  one  of  the  wicket  doors, 
pushed  it  open  and  entered.  The  next 
moment  the  spectacle  upon  which  he 
was  gazing  caused  him  to  forget  even 
the  motive  which  had  brought  him 
there. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  church,  from 
the  choir,  glittering  with  gold  and 
lights,  down  through  the  vast  nave, 
was  bathed  in  an  astral  whiteness  re- 
flected from  muslin  dresses  and  white 
veils  and  surplices.  The  light  of  the 
candles,  the  smell  of  the  incense,  the 
rolling  of  the  organ  and  the  sweet 
notes  of  youthful  voices  intoxicated 
him  for  the  time  being.  During  the 
whole  of  that  day  the  ceremony  of  the 
First  Communion  had  been  going  on, 
and  these  white  forms  were  those  of 
the  communicants  who  were  taking 
there  first  vows.  The  organ  and  the 
childish  voices  continued  their  deli- 
cious and  mysterious  chorus.  Grad- 
ually the  charm  wore  off  Claudius,  and 
he  began  to  look  about  him.  Then 
suddenly  he  perceived  among  other 
kneeling  forms  the  dainty  little  figure 
that  he  had  been  seeking.  Dina,  yes,  it 
was  Dina,  and  as  he  stood  and  watched 
her  kneeling  there,  praying  and  weep- 
ing, he  remembered  that  his  farewell 
request  had  been  that  she  would  pray 
for  his  dying  father  and  himself. 

It  was  here  that  she  had  come  so 


straight  and  so  quickly  while  he,  filled 
with  his  hideous  and  unworthy  sus- 
picions, was  follotving  her.  Well,  he 
could  go  now,  and  her  image,  shining 
and  pure,  should  go  with  him  in  his 
heart,  a sacred  charm  against  all  the 
powers  of  evil  which  sought  to  sep- 
arate them. 

From  “The  Head  of  the  Family.”  By  Alphonse 

Daudet.  Translated  by  Levin  Carnac.  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  Publishers.  Price  $1.50. 


THACKEliAY  AND  “PENDENNIS.” 

There  is  a delightful  criticism  of 
“Pendennis”  in  Edward  Fitzgerald’s 
letters.  “I  have  seen  Thackeray  three 
or  four  times:  he  is  just  the  same.  . . . 
I like  ‘Pendennis’  much,  and  Alfred 
said  he  thought  it  quite  delicious:  it 
seemed  to  him  so  mature,  he  said.  You 
can  imagine  Alfred  saying  this  over  the 
fire,  spreading  his  great  hand  out.”  But 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  changed  his  mind  after 
a time,  and  said  it  was  very  stupid,  and 
advised  my  father  to  give  it  up. 

My  father  was  not  satisfied  either,  as 
one  can  see  from  many  passages  in  the 
Brookfield  correspondence.  But  he  was 
not  one  of  those  people  who  give  up 
what  they  have  once  undertaken  to  do, 
and  he  stuck  to  his  book  for  better  or 
for  worse,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  and 
produced  that  one  of  his  novels  which, 
according  to  many  critics,  contains  not 
the  best  story,  perhaps,  but  some  of  his 
most  true  and  delightful  writing.  To 
myself  and  to  many  of  my  own  genera- 
tion it  has  always  seemed  as  if  there 
was  a special  music  in  “Pendennis,” 
and  the  best  wisdom  of  a strong  heart 
beating  under  its  yellow  waistcoat. 

In  1849,  while  my  father  was  still 
writing  “Pendennis,”  he  went  over  to 
Paris  to  see  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Halliday, 
who  was  dying.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  his  other 
aunt,  was  also  living  there  with  her 
daughters.  My  father  had  been  writ- 
ing from  Brighton  just  before,  on  the 
18th  July,  1849,  to  his  mother  in  Wales. 
“I  have  bedfi  at  work  to  very  little  pur- 
pose,” he  says.  ...  “I  suppose  the 
mind  requires  torpor;  at  any  rate,  my 
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brains  have  almost  refused  to  work  the 
last  few  days,  but  are  beginning  now  at 
last  to  get  into  play. 

“This  is  written  in  Mr.  Inspector 
Brookfield’s  company,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “in  the  Brighton  National  school- 
rooms, with  a score  of  little  and  three- 
quarter  grown  people  writing  examina- 
tion papers  round  about.  He  has  been 
for  a fortnight’s  cruise,  was  very  un- 
comfortable, and  the  skin  of  his  nose 
came  off  ever  so  many  times.  What  do 
men  go  cruising  for?  But  he  seems 
healthier  for  it,  and  so  am  I for  Brigh- 
ton. I must  go  up  to  town  on  Saturday 
to  do  my  plates,  and  then  to  finish  my 
number  somehow  or  other,  which  isn’t 
nearly  done.  I wonder,  could  I do  two 
next  month?  If  I could,  I’d  be  off  for 
September  somewhere,  but  that  is  too 
great  a piece  of  luck  to  hope  for.” 

It  was  an  unhealthy  season;  cholera 
was  about  everywhere;  the  weather 
was  close  and  exhausting.  My  father 
came  back  to  London  still  low  and  out 
of  spirits.  He  sickened  and  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  We  were  away,  and  did  not 
know  of  his  illness  until  the  danger  was 
abating.  My  grandparents  set  off  in  a 
carriage,  driving  across  country,  and 
taking  us  with  them.  At  Monmouth,  I 
remember,  when  we  were  driving 
through  the  town,  the  bells  were  tolling, 
and  the  people,  dressed  In  black,  were 
streaming  into  the  churches.  It  was  a 
day  of  prayer  and  solemn  humiliation, 
which  had  been  appointed  for  the  chol- 
era. At  Gloucester  that  night  my 
grandmother  left  us  and  started  off 
ahead.  I think  just  after  she  left  us 
better  accounts  came  in. 

We  travelled  to  Kensington  with  our 
grandfather  next  day. 

How  thin  and  changed,  with  what 
great  eyes  my  father  looked  at  us  when 
we  reached  home  and  were  allowed  to 
go  up  to  his  room  to  see  him  in  his  bed. 
But  before  long  he  began  to  recover, 
and  very  soon  he  was  able  to  get  a 
change  and  go  away  to  Brighton.  I 
still  have  some  of  the  pencil-scraps  he 
wrote  then.  They  say  that  he  is  com- 
fortable and  very  weak,  and  then  that 
he  is  stronger,  and  eating  and  reviving 
living  age.  vol.  xviii.  967 


under  the  care  of  his  favorite  physi- 
cian. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Elliotson 
tells  the  rest  of  the  story.  Dr.  Thack- 
eray was  not  the  only  friend  who  would 
not  take  a fee. 

13  Young  Street.  November  4th. 

My  Dear  Doctor. — Next  month  (D.Y) 
sees  the  completion  of  my  story  of  “Pen- 
dennis,”  which  would  never,  most  likely, 
have  been  brought  to  a conclusion  but 
for  your  skill  and  kindness  to  me  this 
time  last  year. 

May  I dedicate  the  book  to  you?  It  is 
but  a compliment  in  return  for  a life 
saved;  but  I have  no  more  than  work 
and  affectionate  gratitude  to  offer,  and  I 
hope  you  won’t  refuse  them  from 
Yours  ever  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

“Pendennis”  was  finished  in  1850. 
“Having  completed  my  story  this  day,” 
he  writes  to  his  mother,  “and  wrote 
Finis,  I am  very  tired,  weary  and  sol- 
emn-minded. So  I say,  God  bless  my 
dearest  mother  and  G.  P.  ere  I try  to  go 
and  get  some  sleep.  . . . I’ve  been  in 
bed  for  the  best  part  of  two  days  since 
I wrote  this,  and  asleep  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  I was  much  done  up,  had 
a small  fever,  boiled  myself  in  a warm 
bath,  went  without  dinner,  slept  fifteen 
hours,  and  am  now  as  brisk  as  a bee 
and  as  fresh  as  a daisy.  I wanted  very 
much  to  come  with  the  young  ones  to 
Paris  for  Christmas,  but  don’t  know 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  out 
just  at  that  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  my  poor  aunt,  Mrs.  F. 
Thackeray.  Her  children  being  left 
without  a home  now,  I could  not  but 
offer  them  one  for  the  holidays,  and  I 
don’t  know  yet  whether  they’ll  come  or 
no.  I have  a letter  from  young  Ed- 
ward1 this  morning,  telling  me  when  his 
holidays  are,  and  asking  when  he  shall 
come  up  about  his  cadetship.  The  old- 
est boy2  is  a very  clever,  hard-reading 
lad,  and  is  likely  to  get  King’s,  a hard 
matter  nowadays,  when  he’ll  do  well. 
But  if  we  don’t  come  at  Christmas  we'll 

1 Colonel  Sir  Edward  Thackeray,  V.  C.,  K.C.B. 

2 Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  Vicar  of  Maple- 
durham. 
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come  a little  later.  I won’t  begin  any 
new  work  without  having  a little  time 
with  you.  . . . I’ve  got  a better  subject 
for  a novel  than  any  I’ve  had  yet” 
This  novel  must  have  been  “Esmond.” 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale  has  pointed  out 
that  “Pendennis”  is  the  most  cheerful  of 
all  my  father’s  novels.  “Vanity  Fair” 
is  grim,  the  “Newcomes”  sad.  “Pen- 
dennis” may  have  flagged  at  one  time 
from  adverse  circumstances,  but  the 
book  begins  in  good  spirits  and  ends 
happily  and  in  good  spirits.  Even  Alta- 
mont,  who  was  to  have  been  so  severely 
punished,  is  let  off  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  is  saved  by  clinging  to  a 
water-pipe — the  last  thing,  indeed,  to 
which  Colonel  Altamont  might  have 
been  expected  to  cling. 

Helen  dies,  it  is  true,  but  she  passes 
away  in  her  son’s  arms  with  a blessing 
on  her  lips,  and  what  happier  fate  could 
any  Helen  hope  for? 

I can  remember  the  morning  Helen 
died.  My  father  was  in  his  study  in 
Young  Street,  sitting  at  the  table  at 
which  he  wrote.  It  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  he  used  to  sit  facing 
the  door.  I was  going  into  the  room, 
but  he  motioned  me  away.  An  hour 
afterwards  he  came  into  our  school- 
room, half-laughing  and  half-ashamed, 
and  said  to  us:  “I  do  not  know  what 
James  can  have  thought  of  me  when  he 
came  in  with  the  tax-gatherer  just  after 
you  left,  and  found  me  blubbering  over 
Helen  Pendennis’  death.” 

In  one  of  the  Brookfield  letters  my 
father  writes  of  my  little  sister:  “M. 
says,  Oh,  papa,  do  make  her  well  again; 
she  can  have  a regular  doctor,  and  be 
almost  dead,  and  then  will  come  a 
homoeopathic  doctor,  who  will  make  her 
well,  you  know.” 

From  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie’s  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Biographical  edition  of  “ Penden- 
nis.” Copyright,  1898,  by  Harper  & Brothers. 

Price  $1.50. 
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The  door  opened,  and  Miss  Panney 
entered  the  kitchen.  La  Fleur  rose 


from  her  seat,  and  for  a moment  the 
two  elderly  women  stood  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

“And  this  is  La  Fleur,”  said  Miss 
Panney.  “Mrs.  Tolbridge  has  been 
talking  about  you,  and  I asked  her  to 
let  me  come  in  and  see  you.  I want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a few  minutes,  and  I 
will  sit  down  here.  Don’t  you  stand 
up.” 

La  Fleur  liked  people  to  come  and 
talk  to  her,  provided  they  were  the 
right  sort  of  people,  and  came  in  the 
right  way.  Miss  Panney’s  salutation 
pleased  her:  she  had  a respect  for  peo- 
ple who  showed  a proper  recognition  of 
differences  of  position.  If  Miss  Panney 
had  been  brought  into  the  kitchen  by 
Mrs.  Tolbridge,  and  in  a manner  in- 
troduced to  La  Fleur,  the  latter  would 
have  regarded  her  as  something  of  an 
equal,  and  would  not  have  respected 
her.  Had  the  old  lady  accosted  her  in 
a supercilious  manner,  La  Fleur  would 
have  disliked  her,  even  if  she  had  sup- 
posed she  were  a person  to  be  re- 
spected. But  Miss  Panney  had  filled  all 
the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
cook’s  favorable  opinion.  In  the  few 
words  she  had  spoken,  she  had  shown 
that  she  was  the  friend  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house;  that  she  had  heard  inter- 
esting things  of  the  cook,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  see  her;  that  she  knew 
this  cook  was  a woman  of  sense,  who 
understood  what  was  befitting  to  her 
position,  and  would  therefore  stand 
when  talking  to  a lady,  and,  moreover, 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  this 
cook  was  superior  to  her  class,  she 
would  waive  the  privileges  of  her 
class,  and  request  the  cook  to  sit, 
while  talking  to  her.  To  have 
waived  this  privilege  without  first  indi- 
cating that  she  knew  La  Fleur 
would  acknowledge  her  possession  of 
it  would  have  been  damaging  to  Miss 
Panney. 

Upon  the  features  of  La  Fleur,  which 
were  inclined  to  be  bulbous,  there  now 
appeared  a smile,  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  with  which  she  en- 
couraged and  soothed  her  conscripted 
assistants.  It  was  a smile  that  showed 
that  she  was  pleasurably  honored,  aud 
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it  was  accompanied  by  a slight  bow 
and  a downward  glance. 

Miss  Panney  now  sat  down,  and  La 
Fleur,  pushing  her  chair  a little  away 
from  the  table,  availed  herself  of  the 
permission  to  do  likewise. 

“I  have  eaten  some  of  your  cooking, 
La  Fleur,”  said  Miss  Panney,  “and  I 
liked  it  so  much  that  I wished  to  ask 
you  something  about  it.  For  one 
thing,  where  did  you  get  the  recipe  for 
that  delicious  ice,  flavored  with  rasp- 
berry ?” 

The  cook  smiled  with  a new  smile- 
one  of  genuine  pleasure. 

“To  make  that  ice,”  she  said,  “one 
must  have  more  than  a recipe:  one 
must  be  educated.  Tolati,  my  first  hus- 
band, invented  that  ice,  and  no  chef  in 
Europe  could  make  it  but  himself.  But 
he  taught  me,  and  I make  it  for  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Tolbridge.  It  has  a quality 
of  cream,  though  there  is  no  cream  in 
it.” 

“I  never  tasted  anything  of  the  kind 
so  good,”  said  Miss  Panney,  “and  I ahi 
a judge,  for  I have  lived  long  and  eaten 
meals  prepared  by  the  best  cooks.” 

“French,  perhaps,”  said  La  Fleur. 

“Oh,  yes,”  was  the  reply,  “and  those 
of  other  nations.  I have  travelled.” 

“I  could  see  that,”  said  La  Fleur,  “by 
your  appreciation  of  my  work.  French 
cooking  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
if  you  have  an  English  cook  to  do  it, 
then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
sired. It  is  like  the  French  china, 
with  the  English  designs,  which  they 
make  now.  I once  visited  their  works, 
and  was  very  proud  of  my  country- 
men.” 

“The  conceited  old  body,”  thought 
Miss  Panney;  but  she  said,  “Very  true, 
very  true.  It  is  delightful  to  me  to 
think  that  my  friends  here  have  a cook 
who  can  prepare  meals  which  are  truly 
fit,  not  only  to  nourish  the  body  with- 
out doing  it  any  harm,  but  to  gratify 
the  most  intelligent  taste.  I have 
noticed,  La  Fleur,  that  there  is  always 
something  about  your  dishes  that 
pleases  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate. 
When  we  say  that  cooking  is  thor- 
oughly wholesome,  delicious  and  artis- 
tic, we  can  say  no  more.” 
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“You  do  me  proud,”  said  La  Fleur, 
“and  I hope,  madam,  that  you  may  eat 
many  a meal  of  my  cooking.  I want 
to  say  this,  too:  I could  not  cook  for 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Tolbridge  as  1 do,  if 
I did  not  feel  that  they  appreciate  my 
work.  I know  they  do,  and  so  I am 
encouraged  to  do  my  best.” 

“Not  only  does  the  doctor  appreciate 
you,”  said  Miss  Panney,  “but  his 
health  depends  upon  you.  He  is  a man 
who  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  bad  cook- 
ing. I have  known  him  all  his  life,  and 
known  him  well.  He  was  getting  in  a 
bad  way,  La  Fleur,  when  you  came 
here,  and  you  are  already  making  a 
new  man  of  him.” 

“I  like  to  hear  that,”  said  La  Fleur. 
“I  have  a high  opinion  of  Doctor  Tol- 
bridge. I know  what  he  is  and  what 
he  needs.  I often  sit  up  late  at  night, 
thinking  of  things  that  will  be  good 
for  him,  and  which  he  will  like.  We 
all  work  here:  every  one  of  the  house- 
hold is  industrious,  but  the  doctor  and 
I are  the  only  ones  who  must  work 
with  our  brains.  The  others  simply 
work  with  their  bodies  and  hands.” 
Miss  Panney  fixed  her  black  eyes  on 
the  bulbous-faced  cook. 

“The  word  conceit,”  she  thought,  “is 
imbecile  in  this  case.” 

“I  am  glad  you  are  both  so  well  able 
to  do  it,”  she  said  aloud.  “And  you 
like  it  here?  The  place  suits  you?” 
“Oh,  yes,  madam,”  replied  La  Fleur, 
“it  suits  me  very  well.  It  is  not  what 
I am  accustomed  to,  but  I gave  that  up 
of  my  own  accord.  Life  in  great 
houses  has  its  advantages  and  its 
pleasures,  and  its  ambitions,  too;  but  I 
am  getting  on  in  years,  and  I am  tired 
of  the  worry  and  bustle  of  large  house- 
holds. I came  to  this  country  to  visit 
my  relatives,  and  to  rest  and  enjoy 
myself;  but  I soon  found  that  I could 
not  live  without  cooking.  You  might 
as  well  expect  Doctor  Tolbridge  to  live 
without  reading.” 

“That  is  very  true,  La  Fleur,”  said 
Miss  Panney;  “and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  in  the  very  home  where  you 
can  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  most 
profitably  to  others,  and  most  happily 
to  yourself.  And  yet  I hear  that  you 
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are  considering  the  possibility  of  not 
staying  here.” 

“Yes,”  answered  La  Fleur,  “I  am 
considering  that;  but  it  is  not  because 
I am  dissatisfied  with  anything  here. 
It  is  altogether  a different  question.  I 
am  very  much  attached  to  the  family 
I first  lived  with  in  this  country.  They 
are  in  trouble  now,  and  I think  they 
may  need  me.  If  they  do,  I shall  go  to 
them.  I have  quite  settled  all  that  in 
my  mind.  I am  now  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  a letter  I have  written  to 
Mrs.  Drane.” 

“La  Fleur,”  said  Miss  Panney,  “if 
you  leave  Doctor  Tolbridge,  I think  it 
will  be  a great  mistake;  and,  although 
I do  not  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  I 
feel  bound  to  say  that  it  will  be  almost 
a crime.” 

The  cook’s  face  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  firmness. 

“All  that  may  be,”  she  said,  “but  it 
makes  no  difference.  If  they  need  me, 
I shall  go  to  them.” 

“But  cannot  somebody  else  be  found 
to  go  to  them?  You  are  not  as  neces- 
sary there  as  you  are  here,  nor  so 
highly  prized.  They  let  you  go  of  their 
own  accord.” 

“No  one  else  will  go  to  them  for 
nothing,”  said  La  Fleur,  “and  I shall 
do  that.” 

“La  Fleur,”  said  Miss  Panney,  “your 
feelings  are  highly  honorable  to  you, 
but  you  are  not  going  about  this  busi- 
ness in  the  right  way.  I have  heard  of 
the  Drane  family,  and  know  what  sort 
of  people  they  are.  They  would  not 
have  you  work  for  them  for  nothing, 
and  pethaps  buy  with  your  own  money 
the  food  you  cook.  What  should  be 
done  is  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. If  Miss  Drane  wants  a posi- 
tion as  teacher,  one  should  be  got  for 
her.” 

“That  is  out  of  my  line,”  said 
La  Fleur,  shaking  her  head,  “out 
of  my  line.  I can  cook  for  them, 
but  I can’t  help  them  to  be  teach- 
ers.” 

“But  perhaps  I can,  and  I am  going 
to  try.  To  get  a position  as  teacher  for 
Miss  Drane  ought  to  be  easy  enough. 
To  get  Doctor  Tolbridge  a cook  who 


could  take  your  place  would  be  impos- 
sible.” 

La  Fleur  smiled.  “I  believe  that,”  J 
she  said. 

“Now  what  I do  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
doctor,”  continued  Miss  Panney.  “I  do 
not  know  the  Dranes  personally,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  benefit  them  if  I 
can.  But  for  the  sake  of  a friend 
whom  I have  known  all  his  days,  I 
wish  to  keep  you  in  this  kitchen.  Iam 
not  afraid  to  say  this  to  you,  because 
I know  you  are  not  a person  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  opinion  in 
which  you  are  held,  to  make  demands 
upon  the  family  which  they  could  not 
satisfy.” 

“You  need  not  say  anything  about 
that,  madam,”  replied  La  Fleur.  “No- 
body can  tell  me  anything  about  my 
work  and  its  value  which  I did  not 
know  before,  and  as  for  my  salary,  I 
fixed  that  myself,  and  there  shall  be 
no  change.” 

Miss  Panney  rose.  “La  Fleur,”  she 
said,  “I  am  very  glad  I came  here  to 
talk  to  you.  I did  not  suppose  that  I should 
meet  with  such  a sensible  woman,  and 
I shall  ask  a favor  of  you:  please  do 
not  take  any  steps  in  this  matter  with- 
out consulting  me.  I am  going  to  work 
immediately  to  see  what  I can  do  for 
Miss  Drane,  and  if  I succeed  it  will  be 
better  for  her  and  her  mother  than  if 
you  went  to  them.  Don’t  you  see 
that?” 

“Yes,”  said  La  Fleur,  “that  is  rea- 
sonable enough,  but  I must  admit  that 
I should  like  to  see  them.” 

Miss  Panney  ignored  the  latter  re- 
mark. 

“Now  do  not  forget,  La  Fleur,”  she 
said,  “to  send  me  word  when  you  get  a 
letter,  and  then  I may  write  to  Miss 
Drane,  but  I shall  go  to  work  for 
her  immediately.  And  now  I will 
leave  you  to  go  on  with  your  dinner. 

I shall  dine  here  to-day,  and  I 
shall  enjoy  the  meal  so  much  better 
because  I know  the  chef  who  prepared 
it.” 

La  Fleur  resumed  her  seat  and  the 
consideration  of  her  “sweet.” 

“She  is  a wheedling  old  body,”  she 
said  to  herself,  “but  I suppose  I ought 
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to  give  her  something  extra  for  that 
speech.” 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Tolbridge 
came  into  the  kitchen.  “La  Fleur,”  she 
said,  “what  is  the  name  of  the  deli- 
cious dessert  you  gave  us  last  night?” 

The  cook  sighed.  “She  will  always 
call  the  ‘sweet’  a dessert,”  she  thought; 
and  then  she  answered,  “That  was 
Blarney  Fluff,  ma’am,  with  sauce 
Irelandaise.” 

Mrs.  Tolbridge  laughed.  “What- 
ever is  its  name,”  she  said,  “we  all 
thought  it  was  the  sweetest  and  soft- 
est, most  delightful  thing  of  the  kind 
we  had  ever  tasted.  Miss  Panney  was 
particularly  pleased  with  it.” 

“I  hoped  she  would  be,”  said  La 
Fleur. 

From  “The  Girl  at  Oobliurst.”  By  Frank  R. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CANARI. 

It  lacked  but  little  of  the  stroke  of 
midnight.  In  the  silver  lustre  near  the 
door  a single  taper  showed  a greenish- 
yellow  flame.  On  the  couch  where  Sig- 
nor Canaro  had  reclined  that  afternoon 
my  friend  Hartzheim  was  breathing 
heavily  in  slumber.  Within,  by  her 
father’s  bedside,  Angela,  the  flower  of 
my  heart,  watched  like  a white  spirit. 
Through  all  the  house  of  the  Canari 
there  brooded  a great  silence. 

It  was  my  watch,  and  I needs  must 
move  frequently  to  keep  awake.  Now  I 
crept  in  to  whisper  some  comforting  word 
to  Angela,  now  I peered  into  the  garden 
from  the  darkness  of  the  library,  watch- 
ing the  indistinct  and  ghostly  move- 
ments of  the  boughs  of  the  limes  that 
were  by  fits  breeze-tossed;  now  I stole 
into  the  corridor  and  listened.  It  was 
here  that  I came  most  frequently  and 
tarried  longest.  If  the  sound  rose  which 
I dreaded  to  hear — the  summons  of 
armed  men  below — I must  catch  its  first 
echo. 

Tonio  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
night.  This  had  been  done  after  a con- 
sultation between  Hartzheim  and  my- 


self. We  thought  it  best  to  let  it  appear 
that  the  house  was  entirely  deserted. 
Should  the  emissaries  of  the  visconti 
arrive  and  demand  admission,  we  de- 
cided to  pay  no  heed  to  them.  Possibly 
they  might  retire  without  forcing  an 
entrance,  and  in  case  they  did  use  force 
the  presence  of  a servant  might  lead  to 
our  discovery.  He  might  be  found,  and 
frightened  or  tortured  into  revealing 
something.  As  for  ourselves,  we  had 
made  no  plan.  Signor  Canaro  was  not 
in  a condition  to  be  consulted,  and  we 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  Angela,  who 
spent  her  every  moment  by  her  father’s 
side,  unless  occasion  forced  us  to  do  so. 

“There  must  be  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  all  this  huge  house,  whither  we 
can  retire  if  we  find  ourselves  caged,” 
Hartzheim  had  said,  when  we  talked 
the  matter  over  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival; so  I had  tried  to  put  away  worry 
from  me,  and  to  think,  even  if  the 
dreaded  men-at-arms  of  the  visconti  ar- 
rived, we  might  somehow  contrive  to 
elude  them. 

I had  just  come  from  a whispered 
word  with  Angela,  and  had  left  her 
father  sleeping  peacefully,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  him  since  that 
afternoon  being  a marvel  to  us  all.  His 
countenance  had  lost  the  death-like  cast, 
and  when  he  was  roused,  as  had  been 
directed,  that  the  medicine  might  be  ad- 
ministered, his  voice  was  strong,  his 
eye  clear,  and  his  hand  steady.  It  had 
been  decided  between  my  betrothed  and 
myself  that  should  he  still  be  slumber- 
ing when  midnight  struck  we  would 
waken  him,  for  we  had  every  confidence 
that  he  would  be  able  to  endure,  at  least 
for  a considerable  number  of  hours,  the 
fatigues  of  our  flight. 

For  several  moments  I stood  in  the 
doorway  which  opened  into  the  corridor, 
waiting  as  eagerly  as  ever  man  waited 
to  catch  the  first  peal  that  should  herald 
the  birth  of  another  day.  Never  had 
time  seemed  so  leaden-footed  as  now. 
I was  telling  myself  that  the  next  in- 
stant my  ears  must  surely  be  gladdened 
by  the  welcome  sound,  when  there  rang 
through  the  hallways  and  corridors  of 
the  palace,  faintly  at  first,  then  louder 
and  more  loud,  not  the  midnight-  chime 
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of  bells,  but  tbe  summons  for  admission 
from  below. 

I bad  fully  made  up  my  mind  wbat  I 
should  do  in  case  of  this  dreaded  emer- 
gency. With  a bound  I sprang  through 
the  library  into  the  room  where  Angela 
and  her  father  were.  My  beloved  had 
heard  the  noise  and  had  risen  to  meet 
me. 

“They  have  come,”  said  I.  “Rouse 
your  father  and  await  us  here.  My 
friend  and  I will  go  to  reconnoitre.  We 
shall  soon  return.” 

I found  Hartzheim  in  the  corridor 
doorway.  Plucking  a taper  from  the 
lustre  and  lighting  it,  I hurried  as 
swiftly  and  silently  as  possible  toward 
the  front  of  the  palace,  my  friend  at  my 
side.  We  were  not  long  in  gaining  a 
room  which  overlooked  the  street, 
where  we  loosened  the  casement  and 
were  able,  without  danger  of  detection, 
to  view  the  scene  below.  A great  flare 
of  torches  in  the  hands  of  a dozen  city 
watchmen  illumined  the  highway, 
which  was  blocked  by  a score  of  troop- 
ers, some  on  foot  and  some  on  horse- 
back. 

“Open!”  we  heard  a voice  shout,  as 
the  thunderous  knocking  ceased  for  an 
instant,  “open  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Milan  and  of  Brescia!” 

The  man  who  demanded  admission 
was  Otto  von  Ettergarde. 

We  had  seen  enough,  and  we  speedily 
retraced  our  steps.  As  we  passed  the 
head  of  the  stairway,  the  noise  grew 
more  threatening,  and  we  surmised  that 
they  had  begun  to  batter  in  the  doors. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  corridor  Angela 
and  Signor  Canaro  were  awaiting  us, 
the  latter  erect  and  animated. 

“We  are  surrounded,”  he  said,  “for  we 
have  just  noted  from  the  library  win- 
dow the  light  of  torches  in  the  laneway 
beyond  the  garden.  We  are  not  yet 
taken,  however,”  he  continued,  “nor  are 
we  likely  to  be  at  once  unless  those 
noisy  fellows  without  have  sharper 
eyes  than  I give  them  credit  for.  Come: 

I will  show  you  where  we  can  conceal 
ourselves.” 

We  followed  Signor  Canaro  into  the 
library,  and  watched  him  swing  out  and 
back  a case,  which  was  apparently  built 
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into  the  wall,  containing  a rare  collec- 
tion of  illuminated  missals.  In  the 
opening  thus  revealed  was  a narrow 
door  which  readily  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  and  showed  a small 
recess  from  which  a staircase  ascended. 

“The  door  in  the  apartment  above  is 
as  cunningly  hidden  as  this,”  said  Sig- 
nor Canaro.  “We  can  remain  here  un- 
til they  tire  of  searching  for  us,  and 
then  perhaps,  even  though  they  leave 
the  house  watched  and  guarded,  con- 
trive to  escape.” 

We  took  care  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  rooms  we  had  occupied,  and  to  put 
everything  to  rights  so  that  the  apart- 
ments should  not  seem  to  have  been 
recently  in  use,  then  we  entered  the 
recess  and  became  for  the  time  being 
voluntary  prisoners.  Presently  we 
heard  sounds  of  the  search  for  us,  the 
tramping  of  heavy  feet,  the  murmur  of 
voices,  then  these  noises  grew  indistinct, 
after  a space  to  increase  again  in  vol- 
ume. Angela  and  I sat  midway  upon 
the  staircase,  below  us  Signor  Canaro 
and  Hartzheim.  Despite  the  great  peril 
in  which  we  were  placed,  those  hours  of 
waiting  and  anxiety  -were  full  of  a deep 
sweetness  to  me.  Had  I not  by  my  side, 
to  kiss  and  to  caress  at  will,  the  one 
peerless  maiden  from  the  human 
flower-garden  of  the  whole  world? 
Could  I not  pour  into  her  ear  pictures 
of  our  love-life  when  we  should  have 
escaped  out  of  the  Viper’s  coils,  and  lis- 
ten in  return  to  her  words  of  gratitude 
and  praise  for  what  I had  already  done, 
and  to  her  expressions  of  confidence  in 
what  I was  yet  to  do,  for  her  and  her 
her  father? 

At  length  all  sounds  without  died  en- 
tirely away,  yet  we  did  not  deem  it  wise 
to  venture  forth.  More  than  three  hours 
must  have  elapsed  before  it  was  de- 
cided that  a move  should  be  made.  If 
watchers  had  been  set  we  wished  to 
give  them  time  to  become  drowsy. 
Slowly  and  noiselessly  the  case  contain- 
ing the  missals  was  swung  outward, 
and  Hartzheim  and  I slipped  from  the 
recess  into  the  library.  The  faint,  grey 
light  of  dawn  had  begun  to  steal  into 
the  room,  and  as  my  friend  crept  toward 
the  corridor  I advanced  to  the  window, 
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thinking  perhaps  I might  be  able  to  see 
if  any  guards  had  been  posted  in  the 
garden.  To  my  surprise— for  I had  not 
been  able  to  note  the  fact  in  the  darkness, 
nor  did  I recall  having  observed  it  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  house  of  the  Canari 
—I  discovered  a balcony  just  outside  the 
window.  Cautiously  opening  the  case- 
ment, I stepped  out  and  peered  below, 
but  could  see  no  one.  Then  I let  my  eye 
follow  the  line  of  the  palace  to  the  left, 
and  found,  to  my  inexpressible  delight, 
that  both  the  adjoining  house  and  the 
one  next  it  were  supplied  with  balconies 
similar  to  the  one  upon  which  I was 
standing.  Here  was  a possible  means 
of  escape,  if  the  space  between  the  bal- 
conies could  be  bridged.  Hugging  the 
wall,  and  tiptoeing  along,  I came  to  the 
edge  of  the  gap.  It  was  not  more  than 
seven  feet  from  railing  to  railing. 

“One  of  the  Byzantine  couches  in  the 
room  adjoining  the  library  will  be  just 
the  thing!”  I thought. 

Back  I crept  as  hastily  as  I dared. 
Angela  and  her  father  had  emerged 
from  our  place  of  concealment,  and  to 
them  in  a whisper  I confided  my  plan. 

“The  very  thing,”  cried  Signor 
Canaro,  “dullard  that  I am  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  me!  The  second  house  is 
unoccupied,  and  from  the  grounds  at 
the  rear  there  is  access  to  a side  street 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  watched.” 

My  heart  gave  a great  bound  of  exul- 
tation at  this  news.  As  the  gloom  of 
night  was  beginning  to  lift,  so  was  it 
with  the  darkness  that  had,  for  a space, 
beclouded  our  fortunes. 

At  this  moment  Hartzheim  reap- 
peared. 

“There  is  a guard  at  the  top  of  the 
stairway,”  said  he,  “and  I think  I heard 
some  one  stirring  in  the  corridor  on  the 
right.” 

Hurriedly  I told  him  of  our  plan. 

“Bravo!”  he  cried,  in  a whisper,  his 
face  brightening;  “we  shall  triumph 
over  the  Viper,  after  all.” 

Angela  and  her  father  retired,  at  our 
suggestion,  behind  the  missal  case,  un- 
til we  should  have  put  our  improvised 
bridge  in  position,  then  Hartzheim  and 
I seized  upon  one  of  the  couches.  It 


was  rather  a cumbersome  affair,  by  no 
means  easy  to  handle,  and  we  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  with- 
out making  some  noise.  As  we  were 
preparing  to  pass  it  through  the  library 
casement,  the  sound  of  footfalls  reached 
us  from  the  corridor,  light  yet  unmistak- 
able. We  set  down  our  burden,  and  I 
started  as  though  I would  go  to  the 
door. 

“No,”  said  Hartzheim,  in  a suppressed 
tone,  “there  should  be  but  one  of  us. 
Leave  it  to  me.” 

He  slipped  off  his  sword  and  drew  a 
stiletto  from  his  doublet,  a weapon 
which  I knew  he  detested,  and  which  I 
had  never  before  seen  in  his  hand.  I 
hardly  recognized  his  face  as  he  glided 
by  me,  the  usual  kindly  look  having 
quite  gone  out  of  it,  and  a hard  and 
fierce  resolve  settled  there  in  its  stead. 

I realized  that  it  was  no  hour  for  mercy. 
He  into  whose  clutches  we  should  fall, 
if  captured,  would  show  as  little  pity  as 
the  venomous  reptile  emblazoned  on  his 
ensign,  or  as  the  gaunt  grey  wolf  of  the 
Apennines.  Yet  I could  not  think  of  the 
man  who  was  stealing  along  the  cor- 
ridor without  a qualm.  He  as  little 
dreamed  of  the  swift  death  that  lay  in 
wait  for  him  as  does  the  lusty  reveller 
when  Hate,  in  the  guise  of  Friendship, 
presses  the  poisoned  cup  to  his  lip. 

Suddenly  from  the  adjoining  room 
came  the  noise  of  scuffling  feet,  then  a 
dull  blow  and  a spasmodic  sound  like 
the  swift  indrawing  of  breath.  Pres- 
ently I saw  my  friend’s  face  again.  It 
was  still  stern  and  set.  He  refastened 
his  sword  and  seized  upon  the  couch 
with  eager  energy. 

“It  had  to  be,”  he  said,  “and  I was 
the  one  to  do  it,  yet  I like  it  not,  least  of 
all  in  that  way.  I trust  there  will  be  no 
others,  unless ” he  stopped. 

“Unless?”  I repeated. 

“Well,  there  is  one  among  them  for 
whom  a good,  honest  thrust  would  be 
far  too  saintly  a speeding,”  he  returned, 
and  I knew  he  referred  to  the  man  who 
had  been  the  Visconti’s  chief  instrument 
in  the  whole  affair. 

From  “A  Man-at-Arms.”  By  Clinton  Scollard. 
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U nremembering  Spring , etc. 

UNREMEMBERING  SPRING.  An’  the  two  ould  hearts  be  thinkin’  long 

Spring  is  here,  with  the  wind  in  her  hair  that  waited  for  him  home; 

And  the  violets  under  her  feet.  £irl  that  sat  her  lone  an’  whiles, 

All  the  forests  have  found  her  fair,  ^er  head  upon  her  knee, 

And  her  lovers  have  found  her  sweet.  Would  be  sighin’  deep  for  sorra — not  a 

word  says  she. 


Spring’s  a girl  in  a lovely  gown, 

Little  more  than  a child; 

Bid  her  smile  and  the  tears  fall  down, 
Frown — and  her  laugh  is  wild. 

Ay,  for  she  has  no  heart,  not  she! 

Hear  her  sing  while  you  weep! 

Spring  wakes  up  without  memory 
Every  year  from  her  sleep. 

While  she  slept  we  have  lost  our  all, 
Then  she  wakes  and  is  glad, 

Cries  to  us  then  to  come  at  her  call, 
Wonders  “Why  are  ye  sad?” 

Stands  by  graves  in  the  dress  of  a bride: 
“What  is  the  dirge  ye  sing?” 

If  we  tell  her  that  men  have  died, 

“What  is  Death?”  says  the  Spring. 

9 # • • • • 
Spring,  pass  by;  we  have  lived  too  long; 

Take  the  primrose  and  go, 

Lest  you  learn  from  the  mortals’  song 
All  that  the  mortals  know. 

Literature.  Alice  HERBERT. 


THE  BOY  FROM  BALLYTEARIM. 

He  was  born  in  Ballytearim,  where 
there’s  little  work  to  do, 

An’  the  longer  he  was  livin’  there  the 
poorer  still  he  grew: 

Says  he  till  all  belongin’  him,  “Now 
happy  may  ye  be! 

But  I’m  off  to  find  my  fortune,”  sure  he 
says— says  he. 

“All  the  gould  in  Ballytearim  is  what’s 
stickin’  to  the  whin; 

All  the  crows  in  Ballytearim  has  a way 
o’  gettin’  thin.” 

So  the  people  did  be  praisin’  him  the  year 
he  wint  away — 

“Troth,  I’ll  hould  ye  he  can  do  it!”  sure 
they  says— says  they. 

Och,  the  boy  ’ud  still  be  thinldn’  long,' 
an’  he  across  the  foam, 


He  won  home  to  Ballytearim,  an’  the 
two  were  livin’  yet; 

When  they  tould  where  she  was  lyin’ 
now,  the  eyes  of  him  were  wet. 

“Faith,  here’s  my  two  fists  full  o’  gould, 
an’  little  good  to  me, 

When  I’ll  never  meet  an’  kiss  her,”  sure 
he  says — says  he. 

Then  the  boy  from  Ballytearim  set  his 
face  another  road, 

An’  whatever  luck  has  followed  him  was 
never  rightly  knowed; 

But  still  it’s  truth  I’m  tellin’  ye,  or  may 
I never  sin! — 

All  the  gould  in  Ballytearim  is  what’s 
stickin’  to  the  whin. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine.  MoiRA  O’NEILL. 


SUSPENSE. 

Without,  I sit  in  the  sun; 

Within,  he  lies  in  his  pain; 

The  little  school-children  run 
Merrily  down  the  lane, 

A rosebud  of  health  each  one. 

Within,  he  lies  in  his  pain; 

Without,  I sit  in  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  hot  here  without, 

Beating  on  brow  and  breast; 

The  swifts  go  crying  about 
The  straw-thatched  human  nest, 

Anu  faint  rings  the  children’s  shout — 
For  the  voice  of  an  unknown  Guest 
My  sick  heart  listens  without. 

He  lies  within  in  his  pain; 

Without,  I sit  in  the  sun; 

Through  young  grass  sweet  with  the 
rain 

Robin  and  blackbird  run — 

They  flute  for  my  friend  in  vain! 

I sit  without  in  the  sun; 

Within,  he  lies  in  his  pain! 

Longman’s  Magazine.  ADA  SMITH. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  COLLISION  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 
AND  THE  NEW. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
American  Republic  and  a European 
Power  is  an  event  so  startling  that  no 
one  has  yet  begun  to  measure  the  pos- 
sible results.  But  it  becomes  the  En- 
glish people,  of  all  others,  to  consider 
promptly  and  profoundly  what  it 
means.  It  is  a misfortune  for  us 
and  for  the  world  that  at  such  a 
moment  we  have  no  statesman  at  the 
helm  of  empire;  but  only  a weary,  sick 
and  spiritless  incubus,  assisted  in  his 
absence  by  an  amiable  philosopher. 
There  have  been  times  of  late  when 
men  of  affairs  have  sighed  for  Pal- 
merston, and  times  when  they  re- 
gretted Disraeli.  Now  there  is  reason 
to  wish  we  had  a Cromwell  back 
again.  But  there  is  nobody  except 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  there 
is  little  need  to  enter  now.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  leading  American 
politicians— men  like  Mr.  Davies  and 
Mr.  Foraker,  for  example— have  not 
covered  themselves  with  glory  by  any 
nobility  of  attitude  in  a great  crisis. 
It  may  be  saJid,  if  any  one  cares  to  say 
it,  that  “the  Constitution”  has  not  in 
this  case  been  of  much  use  for  any 
wholesome  end.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
great  part  of  the  American  press  has 
behaved  abominably,  and  that  the 
sugar  rings,  and  the  financial  backers 
of  the  Cuban  Junta,  and  the  filibuster- 
ing cliques,  have  perverted  a great  is- 
sue Into  sordid  considerations.  How- 
ever probably  we  may  suspect  that  the 
“Maine”  was  wrecked  by  a foul  act, 
or,  at  the  best,  by  culpable  carelessness 
in  letting  her  anchor  over  a mine,  it  is 
just  to  admit  'that  Congress  is  not 
legally  justified  in  basing  the  American 
case  on  this  grievance,  when  Spain, 
denying  the  whole  case,  has  offered  to 
go  to  arbitration  as  to  both  the  facts 
and  the  resulting  liabilities,  and  the 
offer  stands  refused. 

But  all  these  pleas  are  beside  the  real 
issue.  The  broad  fact  is  that  a great 
colony,  in  which  large  American  inter- 


ests are  at  stake,  and  which  is  itself 
the  next  neighbor  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  for  generations  abominably 
misgoverned,  and  has  been  for  an  in- 
tolerable period  in  revolt;  that  Spain 
has  proved  to  be  hopelessly  unable  to 
re-establish  a stable  and  civilized  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  island;  and  that 
in  her  fruitless  efforts  she  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  guilty  of  revolting 
cruelty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  great  Republic  has  found  itself 
gradually  drawn  and  driven  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  to  interfere, 
much  as  Greece  was  in  Crete.  In  such 
a case,  if  a stable  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment had  existed,  the  “correct” 
course  would  probably  have  been  to 
recognize  it.  Unfortunately,  though 
the  Cubans  are  dogged  and  successful 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish  power 
and  can  hold  out  in  a wild  country, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  establish 
a government  with  which  foreign 
powers  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
negotiate.  Hence  the  whole  matter 
drifted,  growing  worse  as  time  went 
on,  until  the  tardy  concessions  of  a 
somewhat  unreliable  “autonomy”  and 
finally  of  a somewhat  shadowy  “sus- 
pension of  hostilities”  were  futile, 
and  until,  with  the  help  of  the  tragic 
incident  of  the  “Maine,”  a state  of 
popular  feeling  had  arisen  in  America 
such  as  nothing  but  “the  liberation  of 
Cuba”  would  content. 

America,  then,  has  not  invited  a crisis 
for  'her  own  evil  ends.  She  has  been 
dragged  and  driven  into  a crisis,  which 
probably  her  shrewdest  business  men 
regret,  by  elemental  forces  of  humanity 
and  of  sympathy  for  oppressed  peoples, 
and  a natural  desire  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  liberty.  To  these  motives, 
apart  from  the  deep  influence  of  kin- 
dred, all  that  is  best  in  these  islands 
will  respond.  That  is  itself  a sufficient 
reason  for  the  startling  manifestation 
of  English  sympathy  for  the  United 
States  which  we  have  witnessed  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  No  friend  of 
liberty  and  progress  can  doubt  that 
this  is  a happy  circumstance— but  there 
is  much  more  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  it  than  an  amiable  wave 
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of  emotion,  and  it  is  expedient  that 
we  should  look  the  situation  in  the 
face. 

The  greatest  events  in  the  world’s 
evolution  have  a way  of  happening 
suddenly.  The  long  discontent  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  bad  old  days 
of  George  III.  blazed  out  in  armed  re- 
sistance and  republican  independence 
over  an  incident  which,  as  it  seems  to 
the  student  of  history,  might  easily 
have  fallen  out  otherwise.  There  are 
probably  few  who  doubt  that  the  inci- 
dent was,  in  its  way,  inevitable,  and  a 
natural  part  of  the  world’s  develop- 
ment, but  it  was  a deplorable  accident 
all  the  same.  When  the  breach  came 
it  produced  and  left  behind  it  bitter 
memories,  and  these  unhappily  were 
fostered  and  increased  by  the  mischiev- 
ous line  pursued  by  many  leaders  of 
English  opinion  in  the  terrible  days  of 
the  War  of  Secession,  and  by  the  long 
dispute  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  his 
eternal  honor,  ended  by  the  “Alabama” 
.arbitration.  Probably  there  were 
other  causes,  not  political,  which  in- 
tensified the  hostility  of  nations  near 
akin  and,  in  many  of  the  most  essential 
facts  of  life,  alike.  It  is  unhappily 
notorious  that  only  a very  few  years 
ago  even  the  “best  Americans”  were 
received  in  the  social  life  of  England 
with  a kind  of  sneer.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  for  lack  of  closer  knowl- 
edge of  the  comfortable  absurdities 
which  we  foster  in  the  Old  World,  as- 
sumed that  England  was  a much  more 
effete,  illiberal  and  nobility-ridden  com- 
munity than  she  is. 

Within  our  own  lifetime  both  these 
barriers  have  been  broken  down.  The 
Americans  are  pouring  into  London 
now  with  almost  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  with  probably  as  much  enjoyment 
as  they  once  poured  into  Paris,  and 
they  are  received  everywhere  with 
kindness  and  appreciation.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  to  the  typical 
man  who  views  the  world  from  a cor- 
ner store  in  a Western  town,  have 
learnt  to  know  that,  whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  are 
communities  at  least  as  progressive,  in 


the  real  sense  of  the  word,  as  either 
New  York  or  Peoria,  and  that  in  spite 
of  our  national  mania  for  expressing 
all  our  new  ideas  and  arrangements  in 
terms  that  date  from  the  Flantagenet, 
or  at  least  the  Tudor  times,  we  are 
quite  as  much  alive  to  the  great  ideals 
of  freedom  and  democracy  and  the 
“government  of  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people”  as  anybody  is  in 
Washington. 

It  needed,  however,  an  international 
incident  to  give  some  expression  to 
these  new  relations.  Unluckily,  not 
only  duringthe  “Alabama”  disputes,  but 
ever  since,  we  have  had  little  interna- 
tional business  with  our  cousins  across 
the  sea,  except  in  contentious  matters, 
which,  if  they  were  not  always  impor- 
tant, were  often  irritating.  The  first 
sign  of  a real  rapprochement  was  the  ex- 
cellent effort  to  arrange  an  arbitration 
treaty  which  grew  out  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a very  awkward 
quarrel,  and  which  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  it  might  be  a charter  of 
eternal  amity.  How  that  miscarried 
it  is  needless  now  'to  remember.  But 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  down  to 
that  time,  and,  indeed,  down  to  this, 
American  statesmen  had  been  acting 
upon  a fixed  idea  which  made  intimate 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country  unlikely;  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe,  and  they 
held  tenaciously  to  the  notion,  that  the 
United  States  could  and  should  keep 
herself  absolutely  free  from  all  en- 
tanglements with  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World.  They  also  assumed,  some- 
times tacitly  and  sometimes  with  par- 
donable exaggerations  of  vocal  patriot- 
ism, that  the  United  States  was  the 
destined  leader  of  the  New  World,  and 
that  all  European  powers  who  held  any 
territory  in  or  near  North  America 
were  there  more  or  less  on  sufferance. 
So  far  did  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton carry  this  theory  of  aloofness  that 
they  even  declined  to  interfere,  al- 
though they  apparently  had  both  an 
interest  and  a duty  in  doing  so,  in  the 
arrangements  made  between  the  Euro- 
pean powers  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  continent  of  Africa.  And 
when  a large  body  of  English  public 
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opinion  was  striving  against  great  odds 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  liberty 
to  do  something  first  for  Armenia  and 
then  for  Crete  and  Greece,  although  the 
sympathies  of  America  were  unques- 
tionably on  the  same  side,  it  appears  to 
be  clear  that  the  American  statesmen 
practically  washed  their  hands  of  all 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

We  are  in  no  way  concerned  to  dis- 
cuss the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  that 
attitude.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  for  such  a nation  as  the  rapidly- 
growing  Republic,  it  was  almost  inevi- 
table. It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  such  a diplomatic  isolation  could 
not  last,  and  that  o(f  late  there  have 
been  many  signs  that  America  is  enter- 
ing, whether  she  will  or  no,  upon 
another  phase  of  her  history  in  which 
she  can  resist  these  wider  responsibili- 
ties no  longer.  One  set  of  incidents 
which  shows  the  drift  of  things  is  the 
series  of  troubles  in  Hawaii  which  are 
ending  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  protests 
of  the  old  school,  in  the  establishment 
of  an  American  outpost  far  on  the  road 
to  Australasia,  in  the  midst  of  a net- 
work of  relations  and  difficulties  such 
as  the  old-time  politicians  of  the  United 
States  had  no  concern  with.  Another 
world-circumstance  which  is  driving 
them  with  irresistible  force  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  paralytic  stroke  which 
has  suddenly  smitten  the  Empire  of 
China.  Although  the  American  states- 
men stood  aloof  from  the  scramble  for 
Africa,  and  the  regulations  made  at 
Berlin  concerning  African  trade  and 
jurisdiction,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  can  equally  stand  aside  and 
see  China  parcelled  out  among  the 
European  States.  It  is  notorious  that 
China  is  in  some  respects  their  most 
natural  field  for  commercial  develop- 
ment over  sea.  American  interests 
and  enterprise  in  China  have  long  been 
important  and  must  grow  enormously. 
It  would  be  a suicidal  policy  for  Wash- 
ington to  allow  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  parcel  out  the  Yellow  Empire  into 
tariff  zones.  And  even  if  Great  Britain 
secured  for  free  trade  a certain  portion 
of  the  territory,  that  mitigation  of  the 
evil  would  hardly  reconcile  the  United 


States  to  the  loss  of  such  an  enormous 
field  of  possibilities. 

While  these  forces  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping, comes  this  new  international 
incident  of  the  Cuban  trouble;  and  on 
a sudden  the  United  States,  which  have 
hitherto  hardly  dreamed  that  they 
would  ever  be  at  war  with  any  Power 
— except,  perhaps,  ourselves — find  them- 
selves at  grips  with  one  of  the  Powers 
of  Continental  Europe.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  at  this  stage  on  what  the  is- 
sues of  battle  may  bring  forth;  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
test will  be  either  easily  or  quickly 
settled;  but,  whatever  victories  or  de- 
feats may  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  momentous  consequences  must 
follow  for  America  from  the  very  fact 
that  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  fight. 
During  the  negotiations  there  was  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  way  in  which  such 
a fact  changes  the  situation  for  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  the  Continental  Powers  took  the 
side  of  Spain.  It  seemed,  indeed,  at 
one  time,  as  if  very  serious  pressure 
might  be  brought  by  our  old  friend  the 
concert  of  Europe,  nominally  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  but  really  for  the  res- 
cue of  a European  sovereignty  from  a 
very  awkward  situation.  These  at- 
tempts represented  the  converging 
effect  of  several  different  anti-Ameri- 
can tendencies.  In  the  first  place,  Aus- 
tria, for  reasons  of  dynastic  alliance 
and  religious  and  historical  sympathies, 
is  frankly  arid  strenuously  the  friend 
of  Spain.  In  the  next  place,  both  Italy 
and  France,  little  as  they  love  one 
another,  are  anxious  to  prevent  the 
crippling  and  possible  destruction  of 
the  third  Power  in  that  group  which 
they  talk  of  as  the  Latin  Union.  In 
the  existing  system  of  European  alli- 
ances it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
common  instincts  and  interests  of  the 
three  Latin  nations  had  been  forgotten; 
but  there  are  many  statesmen,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  who  have  by  no 
means  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
grouping  might  well  have  been  made  in 
the  last  generation,  and  may  come  to 
be  necessary  in  the  next.  Further,  it 
is  perfectly  well-known  that  there  are 
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currents  of  violent  anti-American  feel- 
ing in  ruling  quarters  in  Berlin,  and 
the  German  Empire  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  ready  to  enter  con  amove  into 
the  designs  of  its  existing  partners  at 
Vienna  and  Rome.  Russia,  of  all  the 
Continental  Powers,  was  probably  the 
least  inclined  to  thwart  America,  but 
she  has  no  interests  or  sympathies 
which  would  make  it  worth  while  to 
oppose  in  such  a question  the  desires  of 
France. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  pre- 
vented the  concert  of  Europe  from  put- 
ting on  any  pressure  beyond  that  of 
platonic  representations:  that  was  the 
outburst  of  public  opinion  in  England, 
which  made  it  clear  that,  however  com- 
pliant the  ministry  might  have  been 
in  other  questions,  they  would  not  and 
could  not  do  anything  but  sever  them- 
selves from  the  concert  if  it  attempted 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  United  States. 
As  in  such  a matter  the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope could  obviously  act  in  the  last  re- 
sort only  by  naval  operations,  England 
practically  held  the  veto,  and  for  the 
moment  the  concert  is  dumb. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  danger  has  gone  by.  It  may  easily 
happen  that  at  any  turn  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war  there  may  seem  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  intervention  and  that 
the  Powers  of  Europe  may  be  tempted 
to  return  to  the  policy  of  pressure. 

Behind  these  diplomatic  relations  and 
possibilities  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  subject  which  it  is  as  well  to  face. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  responsible 
men  at  Washington  do  not  intend  nor 
desire  to  annex  Cuba.  Nevertheless  it 
is  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge  that  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
which  of  course  America  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  successful  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  that  the  United  States  will  have 
to  take  the  island  in  one  form  or  other, 
and  become  responsible  for  its  future, 
'there  are  those  who  say  that  this  will 
be  an  unfortunate  result.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  it  will  not  be  alto- 
gether a convenient  one  for  the  United 
States.  If  the  population  of  the  island 
is  to  be  admitted  to  American  citizen- 
ship—a logical  consequence  which  can- 


not long  be  avoided— the  results  will  be 
distinctly  awkward.  In  Cuba  itself 
the  insurgents  who  are  now  fighting 
Spain  would  probably  be  almost 
equally  dissatisfied  with  a government 
which  was  engineered  from  Washing- 
ton or  New  York.  Certainly  the  people 
of  color  in  Cuba,  who,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  are  probably  half  the  popula- 
tion, would  not,  as  an  enthusiast  for 
liberty  might  expect,  find  themselves 
happier  under  the  domination  of  the 
American  carpet-bagger  than  they 
were  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
the  Spanish  government.  But,  after 
making  all  allowances,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  is  the  proper  result.  So  far 
as  industrial  development  is  concerned, 
it  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  every 
island  in  the  Antilles  would  be  more 
prosperous  and  better  managed  if  the 
whole  archipelago  were  annexed  to- 
morrow. It  is  quite  certain  that  even 
in  some  of  our  own  islands  it  is  to 
American  enterprise  and  capital  that 
the  best  results— for  example,  in  the 
development  of  the  fruit  trade — must  be 
traced.  The  present  Cuban  population 
would  probably  be  discontented  under 
American  auspices,  but  Cuba  itself, 
which  is  now  for  the  most  part  a griev- 
ous wilderness,  would  blossom  into  un- 
imagined prosperity  and  productive- 
ness within  a generation. 

One  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  I11- 
evitableness  of  things  will  add  the  isl- 
and to  the  territories  of  the  Republic 
before  many  years  are  over.  But  if 
Cuba  goes,  so  will  Puerto  Rico.  And 
if  both  these  great  islands  are  annexed, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
chaotic  island  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  has  before  now  petitioned 
of  itself  for  annexation,  will  long  re- 
main behind.  This,  then,  Is  a situa- 
tion which  gives  occasion  for  thought 
to  the  European  Powers.  Once  Amer- 
ica extends  her  borders  so  as  to  include 
the  greatest  of  the  Antilles,  the  Amer- 
ican Jingo  is  bound  to  cast  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  rest  of  the  group, 
whether  it  be  owned  by  England,  or  by 
France,  or  by  Holland,  or  by  anybody 
else.  As  a matter  of  strategical  fact, 
the  great  American  interest  in  this 
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region  is  the  command  of  the  line  of 
transit  at  Panama,  and  of  the  hypo  thet- 
ical canal  at  Nicaragua.  For  both 
these  purposes  even  the  possession  of 
Cuiba  does  not  enable  the  United  States 
to  dominate  the  situation.  Having 
once  commenced  the  enticing  game  of 
making  successful  war  with  Europe, 
and  developing  the  Monroe  doctrine  to 
the  point  of  hunting  the  monarchical 
foreigner  out  of  American  islands,  the 
temptation  to  carry  it  on  is  obvious. 
And,  even  apart  from  this  line  of  pos- 
sibility, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  pos- 
session of  a portion  of  the  archipelago 
will  bring  America  into  still  more  inti- 
mate relation,  as  regards  the  problems 
or  trade  and  tariffs  and  communica- 
tion, with  all  the  rest.  If  all  these 
things  are  so,  and  if  it  be  conceded  that 
the  fate  which  has  driven  America  into 
the  present  war  has  also  precipitated  a 
new  and  grave  development  in  the  gen- 
eral foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  it  remains  to  ask  the  familiar 
question— What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

We  have  little  'hope  that  there  is  any 
one  now  powerful  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  England  who  will  have  the 
pluck  and  the  energy  to  do  what  might 
be  done.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
it  is  a time  when  we  sigh  for  Crom- 
well back  again.  But  however  loudly 
we  may  call  for  the  great  spirits,  they 
will  not  come.  Yet  there  seems  to  be 
no  serious  doubt  as  to  what  England 
ought  to  do.  Her  principles,  her  inter- 
est and  her  sympathy  all  point  in  the 
some  direction.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that  the  time  has  come  vdien  the  un- 
happy breach  which  severed  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  from  the  British  Empire 
as  a hostile  Power  ought  to  be  re- 
paired, so  far  as  it  is  expedient  that  it 
should  be,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance. 

No  sane  person  would  propose  that 
either  of  the  English-speaking  Powers 
should  abate  its  general  freedom  of 
action,  or  Should  alter  its  internal 
government.  The  materials  are  ready 
to  hand  for  a perfectly  simple  and  yet 
perfectly  effective  entente.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  the  responsible  states- 


men of  England  and  America  should 
arrive  at  and  should  formulate  a policy 
on  which  they  are  agreed  in  those  mat- 
ters in  which  it  concerns  them  to  act 
together.  The  most  important  of  these 
cases  at  the  moment,  apart  from  the 
questions  arising  from  the  war  itself, 
is  obviously  China.  For  the  purposes 
of  such  an  alliance  we  take  it  that  re- 
sponsible men  in  America  would  be 
quite  content  formally  to  recognize  us, 
as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  recently  sug- 
gested, as  an  American  Power,  who 
owned  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
who  were  certain  to  stay  there.  If  the 
sympathetic  state  of  feeling  which 
now  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 


were  wisely  utilized  at  once  we  cannot 


believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  those  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  Arbitration  Treaty  which 
were  apparently  never  altogether 
broken  off.  With  even  a little  good- 
will on  both  sides  it  is  ridiculous  to 
doubt  that  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
are  adequate  to  the  framing  of  a clause 
under  which  all  ordinary  disputes  that 
may  arise  in  future  should  be  referred 
to  some  tribunal.  If  it  were  found  pos- 


sible to  go  so  far,  it  would  probably 
prove  to  'be  possible— and  we  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  reluc- 
tance from  the  English  side — to  go 
further  also:  and  the  next  stage  would 
be  that  the  entente  would  become  an 
alliance,  under  which  each  Power 
might  at  least  undertake  to  assist  the 
other  in  a defensive  warfare.  This 
would  mean,  in  plain  language,  that 
each  partner  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
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against  the  risk  of  being  wiped  out  by 
a combination  of  the  continental  mili- 


tary powers. 

Such  suggestions  have  been  floating, 
doubtless,  in  the  minds  of  many  En- 
glishmen, and  above  all  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  sympathize  most  keenly 
with  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress, 
during  these  exciting  weeks.  There 
has  been  a natural  feeling,  of  course, 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to 
offer  our  help  to  America  as  if  she  weie 
not  able  on  her  own  account  to  deal 
with  the  present  difficulty.  But  there 
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was  surely  much  reason  in  the  sugges- 
tion which  was  made  before  war  be- 
came finally  inevitable,  that  if  an 
Anglo-American  entente  could  be 
brought  into  existence  and  declared, 
the  overwhelming  force  at  the  com- 
mand of  such  a combination  would 
have  decided  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  in 
spite  of  all  the  natural  reluctance  of 
Spain,  without  a blow.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable at  such  a time  as  this  to  in- 
dulge in  hints  of  menace,  or  to  use  the 
language  of  a braggart.  But  it  is  sober 
earnest  and  mere  fact  to  say  that  if 
there  were  statesmen  great  enough  to 
bring  into  existence  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  an  entente  as 
stable  as  that  which,  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  generation,  has  bound  to- 
gether such  heterogeneous  units  as 
Italy,  Austria  and  Germany,  its  in- 
fluence, not  only  on  this,  but  on  all 
quarrels  of  the  world  in  which  either 
of  us  are  concerned,  would  be  decisive. 
We  have  mentioned  the  Triple  Alliance. 
It  was  a combination  inspired  by  fear 
and  jealousy  and  cemented  by  the 
idolatry  of  force.  Except  for  the  self- 
preservation  of  the  States  concerned, 
one  of  which  at  least  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving, it  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
served  a single  useful  end,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  some  bad  ones.  The 
three  Powers  which  compose  it  have 
literally  no  common  bond  except  the 
fear  of  neighbors,  whom  they  are  by  no 
means  anxious  to  conciliate. 

Compare  this  with  such  an  under- 
standing as  is  now  suggested  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  of  the  same  race,  and 
of  the  same  speech.  Although  by  cer- 
tain historic  blunders  we  have  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  same  community, 
yet  our  law  and  our  institutions  are  in 
great  part  the  same.  On  at  least  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  questions  which  arise 
in  the  policy  of  the  world  we  think 
alike.  Of  the  Great  Powers  we  are,  un- 
happily, the  only  two  in  whose  national 
life  freedom,  in  any  real  sense,  has 
made  her  home,  as  we  are  also  the  only 
two  who  have  not  by  choice  or  circum- 
stance been  bound  in  the  frightful 
chains  of  that  military  madness  which 


has  turned  the  continent  into  a 
camp. 

More  than  that,  we  have  enormous 
common  interests  all  round  the  world. 
We  are  the  great  adventurers,  the  great 
capitalists,  the  great  traders,  the  great 
colonists.  Although  America  has  not 
chosen  till  now  to  be  one  of  the  first 
naval  Powers,  it  is  her  obvious  necessity 
and  destiny,  and,  if  we  did  not  hold  the 
command  of  the  seas,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  take  it.  And  precisely 
because  of  all  these  things  we  both  of 
us  are  very  cordially  detested  and  very 
bitterly  envied  by  the  military  Powers. 
We  in  England  have  had  cause  to  know 
of  late  how  easy  it  would  be  on  due 
occasion  to  make  a combination  of  Eu- 
rope against  us,  as  there  might  have 
been  in  the  past  weeks,  or  may  be  in 
the  ensuing  ones,  against  America. 
The  chances  Which  might  make  such  a 
possibility  a vital  danger  to  either  of 
the  English-speaking  States  are  evident 
enough  to  those  who  know  the  facts  of 
foreign  policy.  If,  then,  alliances  are 
to  be  founded,  like  the  Triplice,  upon 
the  potent  motive  of  a common  danger, 
there  is  common  danger  enough  for  us. 
But  the  motive  of  a common  interest  is 
equally  there,  and  the  worthiest  motive 
of  all,  which  is  that  of  a common  good 
purpose,  would  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  real  mainspring  of  such  an  effort. 
We  have  said  that  the  Triplice,  power- 
ful as  it  is,  has  hardly  been  used  for 
the  world’s  good.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  even  for  our  bitter- 
est enemies  abroad,  to  suggest  any 
case  in  which  the  united  strength  of 
England  and  America  would  be  ever 
likely  to  be  put  forth,  which  would  not. 
be  to  the  advantage  of  mankind. 

It  is  possible  even  to  look  further.  If 
one  thinks  of  the  tremendous  power 
which  such  a combination  could  wield 
if  and  when  it  chose,  one  is  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  it  might  not  be  able, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  take  effectual 
steps  towards  that  ideal  which,  to  even 
the  greatest  optimists,  seems  almost 
hopeless — namely,  the  siqtpression  of 
war.  It  would  be  certainly  the  desire 
of  an  Anglo-American  combination  to 
make  universal,  as  between  all  sorer- 
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eign  States,  any  method  of  permanent 
arbitration  which  had  in  practice 
proved  effectual  between  themselves. 
For  such  a policy  they  would  surely 
have  the  ready  support  at  least  of  all 
the  smaller  Powers,  and  probably  of 
some  among  t'he  greater  Powers  also. 
It  is  needless  to  point  the  obvious  moral 
that  if  any  system  of  permanent  and 
general  arbitration  had  existed,  the 
present  war  would  never  have  begun. 

Before  the  days  of  Alfred,  when  pri- 
vate war  was  a common  habit  of  set- 
tling disputes  in  England,  it  would 
have  seemed,  even  to  the  most  san- 
guine, incredible  that  in  later  genera- 
tions men  would  take  even  the  most 
furious  or  the  most  vital  quarrels  in 
an  orderly  fashion  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a tedious  old  gentleman  in  a wig. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  day  our 
remote  descendants  may  wonder  why 
we  were  such  fools  as  to  tolerate  for 
century  after  century  so  stupid,  so 
risky  and  so  eminently  inequitable  a 
method  of  settling  national  disagree- 
ment as  that  of  the  organization  of 
scientific  murder. 

We  need  insist,  however,  upon  no  in- 
dividual application,  and  upon  no 
particular  form  for  what  we  have  de- 
scribed as  the  entente;  but  we  may  in- 
sist on  two  things:  first,  that  the  present 
crisis  is  a golden  opportunity;  and, 
next,  that  if  ever  there  was  a human 
institution  of  which  it  would  not  be 
absurd  to  say  that  it  would  make  on 
the  whole  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it 
is  a Treaty  of  Amity  between  the 
severed  Powers  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race. 

Politicus. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
MYSTERIES  OF  ANIMAL  AND  BIRD  LIFE.1 

We  live  in  an  age  when  problems — in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word, 

1 1.  “Animals  at  Work  and  Play:  Their  Activ- 
ities and  Emotions.”  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  London, 
1896. 

2.  “Life  at  the  Zoo.”  By  the  same.  London. 
1896. 

3.  “ Heligoland  as  an  Ornithological  Observa- 
tory. The  Result  of  Fifty  Years’  Experience,” 
etc.  By  Heinrich  Gatke.  Edinburgh,  1895. 


i.e.,  “questions  proposed,”  if  not  for 
solution,  at  least  for  minute  dissection 
—are  becoming  more  and  more  the  one 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  almost  every 
class  of  literature.  This  spirit  has  in- 
vaded not  only  the  various  domains  of 
Science,  from  that  of  Theology  to  those 
of  the  newest  upstarts;  not  even  the 
remoter  kingdoms  of  Poetry  and  Ro- 
mance have  escaped  invasion.  “How,” 
“why”  and  “whence’”  have  come  to  be 
points  of  vital  import  to  the  well-being 
and  value  of  three-fourths  of  the  thou- 
sands of  new  books  which  every  sea- 
son produces. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so 
tempting  a field  as  Natural  History 
should  remain  unannexed.  How  far 
the  external  world  of  Nature,  as  it  ap- 
pears even  to  the  countless  tribes  of 
insects,  and  the  wider  and  less  known 
race  of  animals,  at  all  agrees  with  its 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  men  is  a question 
of  curious  interest  that  until  of  late 
years  has  hardly  been  asked,  much  less 
answered.  How  much  they  see,  hear, 
discern  and  think  as  we  see,  hear  and 
distinguish— how  far  their  intelligence 
resembles  that  of  man — are  matters 
worth  careful  inquiry.  To  these  and 
other  kindred  speculations  Mr.  Cornish 
has  devoted  his  attention,  and  in  his 
two  volumes  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
studies.  Wielding  a ready  pen,  and 
writing  in  a style  that  is  always  clear, 
and  often  brilliant,  he  possesses  a vein 
of  pleasant  humor  which  rarely  crops 
out  in  the  work  of  specialists.  Though 
occasionally  discursive,  and  prone  to 
strain  his  theories  too  far,  he  is  a de- 
lightful companion,  especially  for  a 
walk  through  the  “Zoo.”  We  turn, 
therefore,  to  “Animals  at  Work  and 
Play,”  before  touching  on  his  more  fin- 
ished work  on  “The  Effect  of  Music  on 
Different  Animals.” 

The  ordinary  life  of  animals,  taken 
as  a whole,  might  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  to  be  more  or  less  monot- 
onous, excepting,  of  course,  that  of 
birds,  whose  day  is  one  of  endless 
variety,  activity  and  change.  Our 
author  calls  it  a life  “of  pure  routine” 
—a  daily,  limited  series  of  actions, 
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most  of  which  seem  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion rather  than  pleasure,  making  up 
the  sum-total  of  animal  happiness. 
They  develop  no  new  wants,  and. 
rarely  appear  to  care  for  change  or  ex- 
citement of  any  kind;  even  the  Car- 
nivora wander  only  just  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  find  their  prey.  But,  to  a 
closer  glance,  this  apparent  routine  re- 
veals many  features,  varying,  dis- 
tinctive and  interesting.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Cornish  tells  how  many 
animals  “make  their  beds”— ‘beds  of 
their  own,  or  which  they  appropriate. 
A few,  especially  the  prairie  dogs, 
make  them  every  night;  throwing 
away  the  old  grass  or  straw,  and  hunt- 
ing about  in  all  directions  for  fresh 
blankets;  or  turning  round  and  round 
among  the  withered  leaves  and  herbage 
until  they  have  contrived  a new  and 
cosy  retreat.  Even  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  they  cling  to  their  old  ways. 
There  each  has  his  own  box,  into 
which  a handful  of  straw  is  put  every 
other  day.  Every  morning,  however, 
each  dog  carries  out  every  scrap  of  his 
previous  night’s  bed,  and  throws  it  into 
the  cage.  Nay,  more,  about  3 P.  M.  in 
the  cold,  wintry  days,  the  dogs  sud- 
denly recollect  that  the  “beds  are  not 
made,”  and  fly  off  in  a hurry  to  get  it 
done  before  dark.  Common  straw, 
dragged  in  as  it  is,  will  not  suit  them; 
it  has  all  to  be  cut  up  to  a certain 
length,  in  bundles,  and  “made  up”  in- 
side. Mr.  Cornish’s  words  are  worth 
quoting:— 

Each  dog  sits  up  on  end,  cramming 
straw  into  his  mouth  in  an  awful  hurry, 
holding  the  straws  across,  and  breaking 
them  off  on  each  side  with  his  paws.  As 
soon  as  he  has  filled  his  mouth  till  it  can 
hold  no  more,  he  gallops  off  into  his  sleep- 
ing-box, arranges  the  cut  straw,  and 
rushes  out  again  for  a fresh  supply; 
while  from  time  to  time  the  whole 
group  will  jump  into  the  air  and  bark,  as 
if  suddenly  projected  upwards  by  a 
spring,  like  so  many  Jacks-in-the-Box. 

This  last  item  has  an  element  of  fun 
in  it  that  is  rarely  found  among  any 
animals,  not  even  in  the  merry  dor- 
mouse or  squirrel.  For  dormice  make 
beds  for  winter,  but  in  a far  neater  and 


quieter  fashion,  being  by  no  means  so 
particular  about  a change  of  blankets. 
In  their  wild  state,  they  often  take 
possession  of  an  old  bird’s-nest,  filling 
up  the  inside  with  scraps  of  moss  and 
wool,  and  fitting  it  with  a roof  of 
leaves  that  is  somewhat  proof  against 
cold  and  wet.  A tame  dormouse,  with 
whom  we  were  all  acquainted,  sud- 
denly disappeared  one  autumn  day, 
and  after  a long  search  was  given  up 
for  lost.  Early  in  spring  he  as  sud- 
denly reappeared  from  the  top  folds  of 
a thick  window  curtain,  where  he  had 
built  himself  a cosy  nest  of  odds  and 
ends  of  string  and  cotton,  and  shreds 
of  wool,  and  slept  soundly  for  five 
months,  without  a change  of  bed- 
clothes. 

But  of  all  hibernating  animals  the 
strangest  is  the  badger,  though  his  bed 
is  but  a handful  of  dry  grass,  which  he 
does  his  utmost  to  keep  clean  and  free 
from  every  scrap  of  offensive  matter. 
On  such  a bed  the  wild  badger  sleeps, 
at  the  end  of  a deep  burrow,  all  the 
winter  months.  But  at  the  “Zoo”  he 
exhibits  the  strange  peculiarity  of  ac- 
tually sleeping  on  his  head. 

Twice  [says  Mr.  Cornish]  when  the 
straw  in  which  he  buries  'himself  has 
been  removed,  I have  seen  him,  not  curled 
up  on  his  side,  but  with  the  top  of  his  flat 
head  on  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  his 
body  curled  over  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen 
asleep  while  turning  head  over  heels. 

Mr.  Cornish’s  chapter  on  “Sleep”  is 
well  worth  reading.  To  some  animals 
much  sleep  seems  to  be  a necessary 
luxury,  for  which  a bed  must  be  pro- 
vided. Others,  again,  are  content  with 
far  less,  and  even  that  of  a broken 
kind— much,  indeed,  as  it  is  with  us, 
their  masters.  Bu't  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  us  and  them  is  that  they 
wake  up  instantly,  in  full  possession  of 
all  their  senses  and  wits.  The  dog.  for 
example,  wakens  at  the  least  sound, 
and  growls,  or  grumbles,  or  barks,  as 
the  necessity  of  the  case  seems  to  de- 
mand. The  fox  is  said  to  sleep  with 
one  eye  open;  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  he  is,  at  the  least  alarm,  fully 
awake,  every  muscle  braced,  every 
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sense  alert,  for  instant  flight,  and  able, 
if  need  be,  to  fall  at  once  into  his 
gallop,  and  dodge  the  hounds  with  as 
much  coolness,  cunning  and  knowledge 
of  tihe  ground  as  if  just  surprised,  not 
in  his  sleep,  but  on  his  prowl,  with  all 
his  wits  about  him.  With  us,  it  is 
wholly  different.  Some  chance,  but  ac- 
tual, noise  is  probably  present  with  a 
man  as  he  sleeps,  and  blends  with  his 
dream  before  it  wakens  him.  Prob- 
ably he  will  again  fall  into  broken 
sleep,  again  hear  the  noise  in  his 
dream,  then  suddenly  awake,  and 
fancy  it  was  a knock  at  the  door — the 
servant  to  call  him,  or  bringing  his  hot 
water.  A sharp  house-dog,  though  he 
may  at  times  grow  lazy,  and  decline  to 
heed  a call  even  by  name,  is  roused  at 
once  by  the  sound  of  a well-known 
whistle,  or  the  click  of  a lock.  By  no 
possibility,  however,  can  he  do  what 
his  master  did  before  lying  down  to 
sleep — i.e.,  resolve  to  waken  punctually 
at  6 A.  M.,  and  carry  out  his  resolu- 
tion. 

On  such  points  as  these  Mr.  Cornish 
has  plenty  to  say  that  is  interesting. 
On  the  toilette  of  animals,  again,  or  on 
their  sense  of  beauty,  he  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion, though,  in  our  judgment,  his 
remarks  on  “Animals’  Etiquette”  are 
far-fetched,  and  those  on  “Animal 
Courage”  superfluous.  Nor  does  he  en- 
tirely carry  us  with  him  in  the  chapter 
on  the  sense  of  humor  possessed  by  ani- 
mals. But,  passing  by  much  that  is 
pleasantly  and  sometimes  fancifully 
written,  and  omitting  some  chapters 
that  we  feel  disposed  to  controvert,  we 
come  to  a question  of  real  interest  and 
importance,  “What  Animals  See.”  On 
this  point  Mr.  Cornish  has  far  less  to 
tell  us  than  Sir  John  Lubbock  told  us 
in  his  observations  on  ants,  bees  and 
wasps;  but,  though  his  work  is  not  that 
of  the  patient  and  laborious  student,  it 
is  stimulating  and  suggestive.  At  least 
he  asks  the  right  questions,  if  he  can- 
not always  answer  them  front  his  own 
observation.  What,  for  example,  does 
an  ant  see,  as  he  climbs  slowly  up  the 
stalk  of  a waving  blade  of  grass,  and 
looks  down  on  the  leafy  world  all 
round  and  beneath  him?  Does  he 
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make  out  that  huge  monster  of  a 
beetle  foraging  along  the  path  a couple 
of  yards  away?  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  his  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  anything  not  within  reach  of 
his  antennae,  he  is  guided  on  his  way 
by  nothing  but  a sense  of  smell,  or  a 
word  from  a passing  traveller  of  his 
own  species.  Eyes  he  has,  indeed,  and 
of  wondrous  structure,  compound, 
similar  to  those  of  all  insects,  present- 
ing an  image  pieced  together  like 
mosaic,  in  a thousand  facets.  Of  these 
eyes,  ants  have  a large  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  at  the  end  of  a tube  con- 
nected with  the  optic  nerve  on  the  top 
of  the  head;  as  well  as  three  ocelli , 
smaller,  without  facets,  but  simple, 
like  our  own.  The  vision  of  the  com- 
pound eyes  and  the  ocelli  must  surely 
differ  in  their  express  functions,  or  there 
must  be  a strange  waste  of  power. 
With  such  an  ample  equipment,  the 
ant  ought  to  see  many  things,  and, 
after  a series  of  careful  and  minute 
experiments,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  they  clearly 
distinguish  color,  in  something  like  the 
following  order  of  preferment:  green, 
fifty;  red,  sixty;  yellow,  fifty;  violet, 
zero,  some  even  avoiding  violet  in  toto. 
Doubtless  much  the  same  ratio  prevails 
among  bees,  and  other  Hymenoptera, 
in  their  choice  of  flowers.  Ants,  how- 
ever, and  other  such  insects,  are  guided 
by  a wonderfully  keen  sense  of  smell, 
where  vision  seems  to  fail  them;  what 
serves  for  the  organ  of  sight  in  the 
former  case  being  in  the  antenna?, 
which  Formica  uses  easily  and 
swiftly  in  holding  intercourse  with  her 
friends  and  companions. 

So  far  we  get  some  definite  idea  of 
vision  in  the  insect  world;  but  with 
animals  whose  eyes  are  “simple”  like 
our  own,  though  far  larger,  the  data 
are  quite  uncertain,  and  limited  to 
range  and  accuracy  of  vision.  As  to 
whether  objects  appear  to  them  as  they 
do  to  us,  suggesting  the  ideas  of 
solidity,  transparency,  roundness  or 
squareness,  and  whether  to  many  or 
all  such  creatures  the  world  is  not  a 
mere  scheme  of  black  and  white,  or  a 
harmony  in  green  and  grey,  we.know 
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nothing.  Even  the  trained  human  eye 
lias  to  learn  to  see,  and  may,  even  after 
learning,  lose  the  sense  of  color,  and 
have  but  an  indistinct  notion  of  form/ 
Dr.  G.  Harley,  to  save  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  or  perhaps  of  both,  when  one  was 
injured,  imprisoned  himself  in  a totally 
dark  room  for  nine  months.  After 
those  long,  dreary  months,  he  guessed 
that  his  eyes  had  lost  all  sense  of 
color;  for  the  world  was  all  black  and 
white  and  grey,  the  sehse  of  distance 
was  gone,  his  brain  interpreted  the 
picture  wrongly,  and  his  ’hand  failed  to 
touch  the  object  he  meant  to  grasp.  It 
may  be  much  the  same  with  the  animal 
brain,  which  receives  little  or  no  train- 
ing, and  in  many  cases  may  be  una- 
ware of  the  colors  presented  to  it.  The 
hunted  fox,  or  the  horse  in  pursuit, 
may  hear  the  cry  of  the  'hounds,  and 
each  in  his  own  way  know  well  what 
the  sound  means;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  may  discern  a red  coat 
from  a black;  or  see  much  difference 
in  the  varied  stretch  of  landscape,  hill, 
valley,  stream  and  meadow.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  cleverest 
terrier  identifies  any  object  by  its  hue. 
We  have  known  one  walk  suspiciously 
round  a pile  of  old  black  rags,  or  of 
white  newspaper,  in  the  meadow,  as  if 
it  were  a living  thing;  not  daring  to 
touch  it  until  his  nose  assured  him  that 
it  was  safe.  All  that  Mr.  Cornish  has 
to  say  on  these  and  kindred  points  is 
full  if  interest,  though  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  leave  it  for  the  reader’s 
own  discovery,  and  we  pass  on  to  one 
final  point  as  to  vision,  of  a singular 
importance. 

The  eyes  of  insects,  of  cats,  owls  and 
eagles,  and  many  other  animals,  are 
all  wondrous  enough  in  their  way;  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  eye  of  that 
extinct  monster,  the  Ichthyosaurus , the 
gigantic  “Fish  Lizard?”  The  beast 
himself  was  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in 
length,  with  an  elongated  snout,  and 
beak-like  jaws,  six  feet  long,  opening 
like  those  of  the  crocodile.  His  eye,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Bucldand,  was  “as 
big  as  a man’s  head;”  and  it  was  not 
only  enormous,  but  of  peculiar  con- 
struction; being  at  once  microscopic 


and  telescopic,  as  modified  by  special 
apparatus.  Round  the  orbit  ran  a 
circle  of  osseous  plates,  with  muscles 
attached,  to  alter  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea  at  a moment’s  notice,  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  If  the  object  to 
be  examined  were  near,  the  plates  con- 
tracted and  the  eyeball  protruded;  if 
.needed  for  distant  vision  the  plates  re- 
mained as  usual.  Thus  the  monster 
was  armed  against  enemies  near  the 
surface,  protected  from  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  of  surrounding  water 
when  sailing  through  the  cloudy  deeps 
below,  while,  if  he  lay  basking  on  the 
top  of  the  wTater,  and  lifted  those 
mighty  orbs  towards  the  heavens,  for 
every  star  visible  to  an  astronomer  he 
might  have  seen  a thousand. 

Mr.  Cornish  is  far  more  original  in 
“Orpheus  at  the  Zoo.”  Here  he  breaks 
entirely  new  ground.  Of  the  Papuan 
gardener  bird,  the  bower  bird  and  the 
chiff-chaff,  and  of  their  dainty  taste 
and  picturesque  skill  in  decking  their 
nests,  we  have  all  heard  and  read 
many  times  and  in  many  books.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  effect  of  the 
sweet  sound  of  a violin  or  a fife,  or  the 
scent  of  lavender,  on  the  king  of  beasts, 
on  the  stately  elephant  or  on  the 
hooded  snake,  we  open  the  door  to  a 
domain  almost  of  fairy  land,  hitherto 
unexplored,  leading  to  questions  of 
curious  interest.  For  example:  sound, 
discord,  music— -do  animals  at  all  ap- 
preciate the  difference  of  meaning  in 
these  words?  Every  lover  of  dogs 
knows  that  they  discriminate  between 
mere  noise,  music  and  discord;  and  if 
so,  a fortiori , it  would  seem,  all  song 
birds,  from  whom  we  get  such  variety 
and  profusion  of  sweet  sounds,  must 
possess  the  some  power.  It  has  often 
been  asked  whether  birds  really  hear 
and  appreciate  their  own  song.  For 
our  own  part  we  boldly  say  “Yes.”  If 
otherwise,  why  sing  at  all?  If  the  sky- 
lark, at  golden  dawn,  as,  mounting 
swiftly  to  the  gates  of  Light,  he 

Forever  upward  wins  his  liquid  way, 

and  fills  all  Heaven  with  a joyous  flood 
of  melody,  be  not  conscious  of  the 
sweet  sounds,  his  mate  in  her  grassy 
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nest  'below  is  equally  unconscious,  and 
all  the  music  is  a useless  waste.  Yet 
we  know  that  by  it  he  stormed  the 
heart  of  his  lady-love,  a month  ago, 
with  the  force  and  passion  of  that  lov- 
ing song,  just  as  the  nightingale  and 
the  thrush  attracted,  wooed  and  won 
their  sweethearts,  when  “woods  were 
green,  and  hawthorn  buds  appeared/’ 

If  the  burst  of  song  gives  no  pleasure 
to  the  minstrel  or  to  any  one  of  his 
thousand  listening  kith  and  kin,  to  his 
rivals  in  love  and  in  the  “Joyeuse 
Science,”  why  the  gift  of  song?  Why 
should  any  bird  utter  a note  of  melody? 
The  English  choir  of  birds  has  nearly 
forty  melodies,  from  the  impassioned 
warble  of  the  nightingale  down  to  the 
plain  chant  of  the  cuckoo.  Even  now, 
as  we  write,  in  these  amazing  days  of 
spring-like  February,  the  thrush  is  in 
full  song  long  before  sunrise,  when  no 
courting  or  nesting  has  yet  begun. 
And,  surely,  if  for  no  other  reason,  suo 
ipsius  gaudio,  in  very  gladness  of  heart, 
to  utter  his  own  feeling  of  joy;  at  a 
whisper  now  flying  through  the  bare 
woodlands: — 

They  hear  the  whisper,  and  sing  to  the 
south  wind, 

The  sweetest  song  that  a bird  can  sing — 
Oh!  the  season  of  sunshine  and  love  is 
coming, 

The  bonnie  days  of  the  bonnier  spring. 

A hundred  years  ago  we  find  Baines 
Barrington  asserting  that  birds  do  not 
sing  by  instinct,  but  simply  imitate  the 
voices  of  their  older  companions, 
whether  kindred  or  not;  having,  he 
says,  brought  up  three  linnets  under 
larks,  whose  song  the  young  birds 
caught  up  and  made  their  own.  But 
further  and  more  careful  experiments 
since  then  have  proved  beyond  a doubt 
that  each  bird’s  song  is  really  inherited, 
and  that  he  will  sing  like  his  parents, 
even  though  he  may  never  have  heard 
their  song;  and  Professor  Lloyd  Mor- 
gan, after  many  careful  tests,  found 
that  young  birds,  even  when  brought 
up  amidst  a host  of  other  caged  min- 
strels, always  kept  to  their  own  song. 
Mr.  Darwin  considered  song  to  be  a 
means  of  sexual  selection,  whereas  Mr. 
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Wallace,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it 
chiefly  as  a means  of  recognition,  or 
invitation  of  the  male  to  the  female. 
Be  the  motive  what  it  may,  every  bird 
has  some  few  notes  of  his  own,  of 
which  he  clearly  knows  the  meaning, 
as  do  all  listeners  of  his  own  kind. 
These  notes  serve  to  express  his  own 
special  feelings,  joy,  sorrow,  fear,  sur- 
prise or  alarm;  from  the  faint  whisper 
of  ' the  swift,  or  the  chirp  of  the  tiny 
wren,  up  to  the  full  melody  of  the 
blackbird  or  the  nightingale.  To  take 
one  final  example,  what  but  pure  joy 
in  his  own  utterance  can  urge  that 
loudest  of  all  the  woodland  minstrels, 
the  missel  thrush,  or  storm  cock,  to 
continue  his  song  in  all  weathers?  In 
seeming  defiance  of  wind  and  rain, 
loud  enough  to  dr'own  the  whole  choir, 
he  fills  the  air,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
days  of  love-making  are  all  but  fin- 
ished. 

With  this  final  example  we  turn 
naturally  to  Mr.  Cornish’s  three  chap- 
ters on  “Orpheus  ,at  the  Zoo,”  which 
tell  us  of  the  strangely  curious  effects 
of  the  sound  of  a piccolo,  flute  or  vio- 
lin in  the  hands  of  a musician,  heard 
for  the  first  time  by  critics  as  wide 
apart  as  the  tarantula  spider  and  the 
lion.  His  first  experiment  was  on  the 
tarantula  spider;  his  friend  the  violin- 
ist having  a theory  that  spiders  had  a 
liking  for  harmonious  sounds,  and  that 
one  whose  bite  is  said  to  make  others 
dance  must  be  specially  gifted.  To 
their  great  surprise  the  creature  was 
deaf  to  sweet  sounds,  remaining  in  his 
corner,  sulky  and  unmoved.  But  a 
nest  of  scorpions  close  at  hand  were 
very  different.  They  had  settled  down 
into  their  usual  sleepy  state,  when  the 
musician  played  chords  at  first  gentie 
and  melodious,  then  rising  to  notes 
high,  piercing  and  sustained. 

In  a few  moments  the  creatures  began 
to  move;  the  whole  mass  became  violently 
agitated,  and  the  torpid  scorpions  awoke 
into  a writhing  tangle  of  legs,  claws  and 
stings.  As  the  sounds  ceased,  they  be- 
came still;  but  when  the  loud,  shrill  notes 
were  again  played,  they  sprang  up  into 
life  again.  The  talking  mynali,  in  the 
same  room,  sprang  from  end  to  end  of  it- 
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cage,  with  ecstatic  hops,  and  whistled 
and  coughed — showing  that  at  least  it 
was  a critical  listener. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  the  snakes  and 
pythons,  on  tlhe  threshold  of  whose 
home  they  found  the  ‘^monitor  lizard/' 
a huge  and  active  saurian,  five  feet  in 
length,  whose  watchful  habits  enable 
'him,  it  is  said,  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crocodile.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  did  hot  belie  his  reputation. 
The  very  moment  he  heard  the  first 
Sound  of  the  violin  he  raised  his  head 
and  was  alert  and  listening.  Then  the 
forked  tongue  came  out,  playing  inces- 
santly round  his  lips;  and  as  the  music 
became  soft  and  slow  the  lizard  grew 
quite  still  but  for  a gentle  swaying  of 
the  head.  Next  came  two  groups  of 
black  snakes  from  the  Robben  Islands, 
the  first  of  which  seemed  deaf  and  ab- 
solutely torpid,  inert  as  if  they  were 
carved  out  of  polished  ebony.  In  the 
next  cage  all  heads  were  raised,  and 
forked  tongues  played,  while  at  a sud- 
den discord  every  snake’s  head  started 
violently  back.  Such,  more  or  less, 
was  the  effect  of  music  on  all  the 
snakes.  The  huge  pythons  showed  not 
a grain  of  interest,  and  the  boa  was  al- 
most as  indifferent;  but  the  deadly 
cobra,  which  the  Indian  snake-master 
wins  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  old 
wall  at  the  sound  of  a tiny  pipe,  was 
roused  at  once.  He  was  lying  sound 
asleep  on  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of 
his  cage;  but  at  the  first  note  he  in- 
stantly raised  his  head,  and,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door  whence  the  sound 
came,  as  the  music  grew  louder,  slowly 
stood  erect  on  his  tail,  spread  his  hood, 
and  swayed  to  and  fro,  in  accordance 
with  the  measure  of  the  tune.  Every 
Change  in  volume  and  tone  instantly 
produced  a corresponding  change  in 
the  movements  or  poise  of  the  snake. 
At  the  tremolo  its  body  was  puffed  out; 
at  a sudden  change,  imitating  the  sound 
of  the  bagpipes,  its  hood  was  expanded 
to  the  utmost  dimensions,  while  a sud- 
den sharp  discord  made  the  creature 
wince  as  if  under  a smart  blow. 

The  Polar  bear  stood  upon  his  hind 
legs  to  listen  more  intently,  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  hum- 


ming a half-formed  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  two  grizzlies,  at  the  first 
chord,  assumed  a critical  yet  comic  at- 
titude of  keen  attention,  each  with  its 
head  on  one  side,  and  its  paws  clasping 
the  bars.  In  the  lion-house,  every  head 
was  turned  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
violin,  and,  as  it  grew  louder,  his 
majesty  began  to  wave  the  black  tuft 
on  his  tail  from  side  to  side,  as  a cat 
does  when  meditating  a spring;  while 
the  lioness  made  her  way  straight  up 
to  the  bars,  as  if  to  push  him  from  the 
front  seat.  The  old  fable  of  the  snap 
of  a broken  string  causing  terror  to  the 
wolf  was  next  put  to  the  proof,  and 
seems  to  be  founded  on  fact.  Instantly, 
at  the  sudden  crash,  the  common  wolf 
set  up  'its  back,  and  with  tail  between 
its  legs  drew  back  into  a hideous  sneer, 
and  slunk  into  a corner;  while  its  In- 
dian cousin  sank  down  with  erected  fur 
in  a fit  of  abject,  trembling  fear.  Jack- 
als and  some  of  the  wilder  foxes 
showed  much  the  same  signs  of  angry 
terror,  varied  here  and  there  by  a tinge 
of  curiosity.  Space  will  not  permit  us 
to  note  Mr.  Cornish’s  amusing  sketch 
of  his  visit  to  the  monkey  house,  where 
the  music  caused  the  greatest  wonder 
and  excitement,  and  a crash  of  discord 
roused  the  whole  audience  to  a passion 
of  rage. 

The  Malbrook  monkey  dropped  the  clay 
pipe  he  was  pretending  to  smoke,  and  the 
white-nosed  monkey  stole  a lady’s  veil, 
and  tore  it  literally  to  pieces;  while  a big 
baboon  put  on  a comical  look  of  disgust 
and  surprise,  and  walked  off  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  its  chain. 

With  a short  glance  at  the  African 
elephant,  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
least  vivacious,  though  most  intelligent 
animals,  we  must  with  regret  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Cornish’s  pleasant  and 
striking  pictures  of  “Music  at  the  Zoo.*’ 
The  flute  was  chosen  to  open  the  con- 
cert, and  seemed  as  potent  as  the  lute 
of  Orpheus  himself;  the  huge  beast 
stood  listening  with  deep  attention,  one 
foot,  raised  from  the  ground,  and  its 
whole  body  still:  a strong  sign  of  the 
effect  of  music  on  the  most  restless  of 
animals.  As  long  as  the  flute  contin- 
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lied,  the  stillness  was  unbroken;  but  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  piccolo  all  was 
changed.  Its  sharp,  shrill  note  was 
everywhere  resented.  The  elephant 
twisted  round  and  turned  his  back 
on  the  performer,  whistling,  snort- 
ing and  stamping  his  feet.  Even 
the  ostrich  was  offended  at  the  piccolo, 
writhing  its  neck,  stalking  uneasily  up 
and  down  as  if  in  dudgeon.  The  tiger, 
who  clearly  found  pleasure  in  the  vio- 
lin, started  up  in  fury  at  the  first  shrill 
cry  of  the  tiny  pipe,  rushing  up  and 
down  the  cage,  and  lashing  its  tail 
from  side  to  side.  A soft  air  from  the 
flute  brought  back  immediate  peace; 
and  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  violin 
and  flute,  which  “human  taste  has  ap- 
proved as  the  most  pleasing  of  instru- 
ments, are,  by  some  unknown  law, 
most  acceptable  to  the  brute  creation.” 
No  creature  seemed  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  charm  of  music,  except  the  seals; 
while  to  all  a discord  was  offensive. 

On  the  mystery  of  migration  of 
birds,  Mr.  Cornish  tells  much  that  is 
old,  and  little  perhaps  that  is  abso- 
lutely new.  A mystery  it  may  well  be 
called.  What  can  be  more  marvellous 
than  that  a tiny  bird,  a thousand  miles 
away,  should  be  suddenly  driven  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  seek  a certain 
Devonshire  garden,  where  she  had  once 
before  built  her  nest  and  reared  a happy 
brood  in  the  golden  days  of  summer? 
Facing  all  the  perils  of  the  journey, 
guided  across  the  waste  of  waters,  she 
makes  her  way,  and  once  again,  in  the 
same  tree  or  bush,  rears  her  tiny  home. 
The  old  theory  that  our  “spring  mi- 
grants,” such  as  the  swallows  and  the 
nightingale,  simply  left  our  shores 
when  driven  by  cold  and  hunger,  or  the 
approach  of  winter,  for  shelter  in 
warmer  climates,  and  came  back  to  us 
with  summer,  had  long  ceased  to 
satisfy  modern  naturalists.  It  was 
easy  to  understand  why  birds  of  all 
kinds  should  fly  from  cold  and  scanty 
food  to  warmth  and  abundance;  but 
why  they  should  leave  the  fields  and 
woods  of  the  South  for  a journey 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  to  a 
cold  and  icy  desert  under  the  Northern 
Pole  was  a mystery,  for  which  the 
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most  eager  students  could  find  no  solu- 
tion. They  began  to  watch  and  ob- 
serve with  double  care.  They  sat  up  in 
light-houses  all  through  long  winter 
nights,  noting  the  ceaseless  coming  and 
going  of  winged  creatures  of  almost  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  Yet  there  seemed 
neither  limit  nor  law  in  the  incessant 
and  perplexing  streams  of  bird  life. 
Among  these  watchers  was  the  late 
Henry  See’bohm,  and  by  him  the  mys- 
tery was  partly  solved.  The  number 
of  birds  who  go  to  the  Arctic  regions 
to  breed  is  vast  beyond  conception; 
they  go,  not  by  thousands,  but  by  mil- 
lions, to  rear  their  young  on  the 
“Tundra,”  a moorland  of  treeless 
swamp  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Here  is  the  picture  of  what  Mr.  See- 
bohm  saw,  in  his  own  glowing  words, 
on  being  awakened  at  ten  o’clock,  to 
find  the  whole  population  moving 
towards  the  light-house  at  Heligoland, 
nets  in  hand,  to  capture  the  birds  that 
stray  from  the  main  body:— 

The  whole  zone  of  light  within  range  of 
the  mirrors  was  alive  with  birds  coming 
and  going.  Nothing  else  was  visible  in 
the  darkness  of  night  but  the  lantern  of 
the  light-house  vignetted  on  a drifting 
sea  of  wings.  From  the  darkness  in  the 
East  clouds  of  birds  were  continually 
emerging  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  a 
few  swerving  from  their  course,  flutter- 
ing for  a moment  as  if  dazed  by  the  light, 
and  then  vanishing  in  the  western  gloom. 
Now  and  then  one  wheeled  round  the 
light-house,  and  then  passed  on,  or  flut- 
tered against  the  glass  like  a moth 
against  a lamp,  tried  to  perch  on  the 
wire-netting,  and  was  caught  by  the  light- 
house man. 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
must  have  passed  in  a couple  of  hours, 
it  is,  be  says, 

Useless  to  attempt  to  guess;  but  the  stray 
birds  which  the  keeper  alone  succeeded 
in  securing  that  night  amounted  to 
nearly  three  hundred. 

Migration  in  this  fashion  may  go  on 
at  many  different  points  on  the  coast 
for  many  days  and  nights,  and  in  such 
quick  succession  that  the  flocks  are  al- 
ways  in  sight,  while  the  great  .host 
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make  their  way  like  a fleet  stretched 
out  over  a great  width  of  sea;  includ- 
ing birds  of  species  as  widely  apart  as 
cranes  and  chaffinches,  the  cuckoo  and 
the  golden-crested  wren.  How  guided 
—by  that  overpowering  instinct  first 
led — is  a further  mystery  still  to  be 
solved. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  those  of  young 
birds,  experience  can  neither  urge  nor 
guide;  'it  must  therefore  be  an  inborn 
faculty  or  instinct.  But,  however  in- 
explicable the  facts,  and  however  un- 
fitted some  of  the  migrants  may  appear 
to  be  physically,  it  is  incontrovertible 
that  millions  of  tiny,  frail  creatures, 
some  of  them  short- winged,  do  traverse 
Europe  each  year  from  end  to  end,  con- 
gregating by  thousands,  at  a score  of 
places  and  at  different  times,  along  our 
coasts,  before  they  start  for  their  long 
and  perilous  flight.  Why  they  fly  to 
the  frozen  North,  and  what  they  find 
there,  we  know  from  the  striking  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Seebohm.' 

The  Tundra,1  a vast  stretch  of  tree- 
less swamp,  millions  of  acres,  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  uninhabited  by 
human  beings  and  for  eight  months 
out  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  and 
hardly  known  even  by  name  to  Euro- 
peans, drains  the  Old  World  of  half  its 
bird  population.  In  this  region,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  year  is  divided 
into  six  months  of  unbroken  day 
and  six  of  unbroken  night,  the 
former  forcing  life  to  beat  strongly 
under  almost  perpetual  sunshine. 
Here  buttercups,  dandelions,  forget- 
me-not,  hawkweed,  cuckoo  flower  and 
saxifrage  abound;  no  English  meadow 
may  outvie  these  Arctic  pastures  in 
masses  of  purple,  blue  and  gold.  All 
round  this  glorious  domain  lie  millions 
of  acres  covered  with  beds  of  abundant 
food,  cranberry  and  crowberry  and 
other  berries  of  the  same  genus,  in 
forty  varieties.  The  crop  is  not  ripe 

1 “ Tundra ” is  a name  given  by  the  Samoyedes 
inhabiting  the  most  northern  portion  of  Siberia, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  many 
such  desolate  regions.  Dr.  Gatke  speaks  of  them 
as  “the  endless  Tundras  of  the  extreme  North.” 
But  that  one  specially  mentioned  in  the  text  is 
very  extensive,  and  referred  to  by  him  as  “the 
Great  Tundra,”  pp.  133,  134. 


until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  Arctic 
summer,  and  if  the  fruit-eating  birds 
had  to  wait  until  it  was  all  ripe,  they 
might  have  to  starve,  arriving  as  they 
do  on  the  very  day  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow.  But  the  immense  crop  of 
ripe  fruit  of  the  previous  season,  un- 
gathered by  birds,  was  quickly  cov- 
ered up  by  the  snow,  and  kept  pure  and 
fresh,  “like  crystallized  fruit,”  until  the 
melting  of  next  year’s  fall;  and  it  is 
now  ready  for  them.  Meanwhile  the 
insect-eating  birds  have  but  to  open 
their  mouths  and  be  filled;  for  the  air 
is  at  times  black  with  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes or  Other  such  dainties  for  the 
chiff-chaffs,  pipits,  warblers  anu  wag- 
tails, etc.,  which  abound  on  all  sides. 
Ages  of  long-inherited  instinct  have 
taught  the  birds  the  nature  of  the  ban- 
quet in  store  for  them  in  the  air;  while 
the  frozen  meal  on  the  bushes  stretches 
across  the  breadth  of  Asia,  never  de- 
cays, and  is  accessible  the  moment  the 
snow  melts.  Such  is  the  discovery, 
mainly  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Seebohm,  which  Mr.  Cornish  describes 
with  infectious  enthusiasm.  So  far  the 
mystery  of  migration  has  been  cleared 
up. 

By  degrees,  the  veil  once  lifted,  we 
may  learn  more,  <and  perhaps  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Already  Doctor  Gatke 
has  'advanced  our  knowledge,  and  we 
turn  to  his  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive volume  on  Birds  and  Bird  Life  in 
Heligoland. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  us  with  won- 
der is  that  on  so  small,  solitary,  rocky 
and  barren  an  island,  facing  the  North- 
ern Sea,  this  patient  observer  has  seen 
nearly  four  hundred  different  birds, 
each  of  which  is  described  with  a mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy  not  always  to  be 
found  even  in  works  of  standard  au- 
thority. The  mystery  of  such  a vast 
number  of  birds  ever  visiting  a barren 
rock,  and  at  times  in  countless  hosts,  is, 
however,  hardly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Heligoland  is  in  no  sense  a birds’ 
home,  but  merely  an  Inn,  a resting- 
place  in  passing,  at  the  two  chief  sea- 
sons of  spring  and  autumn  migration, 
to  or  from  the  Arctic  storm-swept 
coast.  Heligoland  is.  in  fact,  scarcely 
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more  than  a long,  narrow  rock  (nearly 
equidistant  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser),  only  nine  miles  in 
circuit;  rising  in  the  centre  to  a round 
elevation,  lhaving  at  the  north  end  a 
light-house,  and  on  the  south  a haven 
for  fishing-boats.  To  all  appearance,  a 
less  likely  place  for  studying  birds  and 
bird  life  it  would  be  hard  to  find;  and 
yet  at  this  barren  and  wintry  spot  vast 
"multitudes  of  birds  are  to  be  seen  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year;  and  here 
the  author  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life 
in  watching  their  arrival  and  depar- 
ture, examining  their  habits,  plumage 
and  peculiarities,  and  keeping  an  exact 
record  of  all  that  he  observed.  Arrive 
when  thpy  may,  the  birds  find  shelter 
in  no  sunny  groves  or  woodlands, 
flowery  meads,  cornfields  or  valleys, 
but  a mere  waste  of  sandhills  and 
rocky  chasms,  offering  little  shelter 
and  scanty  food. 

Doctor  Gatke  may  well  regard  the 
whole  question  of  the  migration  of 
birds  as  a “strange  and  mysterious 
phenomenon,”  seeing,  as  he  says,  that 
it  has  for  thousands  of  years  roused 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
men,  and  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  recent 
research,  in  some  respects  an  unsolved 
problem.  For  example,  as  we  all 
know,  we  can  almost  foretell  the  exact 
date  at  which  certain  well-known  birds 
will  reach  us  in  spring,  and  leave  our 
shores  in  autumn — the  feathered  visitors 
seeming  to  know  equally  well  when 
they  are  due  in  the  woods  and  fields  of 
a genial  clime,  and  when  they  ought  to 
leave  us  and  find  better  quarters  and 
more  abundant  food  elsewhere.  But, 
though  their  instinct  is  in  a host  of 
instances  a true  guide — and  though 
“the  swallow  and  the  crane  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming,”  as  exactly 
and  as  accurately  as  in  the  days  of  old 
—now  and  then  it  is  grievously  at  fault. 
How  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  this 
present  month  of  February  the  wandei- 
ing  voice  of  the  cuckoo  was  distinctly 
heard  in  three  different  parts  of  En- 
gland, by  credible  witnesses,  one  of 
whom  not  only  heard  the  well-known 
note,  but  saw  the  bird  herself  fly  from 
a tree  in  his  own  garden?  She  was 
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nearly  two  months  before  her  time,  and 
within  a week  from  her  arrival,  dee]) 
snow  had  fallen  in  most  of  her  favorite 
haunts.  Ten  inches  of  snow  are  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  in  parts  of 
Devon,  Somerset  and  Hants,  the  favor- 
its  haunts  of  the  nightingale,  the 
cuckoo  and  the  swallow.  Doctor 
Gatke,  however,  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  this,  or  any  other  similar  riddle; 
though  he  has  much  to  tell  us  that  is 
new,  and  of  the  highest  interest,  not 
only  of  birds,  but  of  other  visitors  to 
his  rocky  domain,  of  which  few  readers 
would  expect  to  find  any  mention  in 
such  a record. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  amazing  number  of  birds 
that  visit  Heligoland,  described  by  Mr. 
Cornish  and  Mr.  Seebohm  as  incred- 
ibly vast,  Professor  Gatke  more  than 
confirms  their  glowing  picture  in  every 
respect.  It  is  true  that  we  miss  the 
bright  and  vivacious  style  that  adorns 
almost  every  page  of  “Orpheus  at  the 
Zoo.”  The  learned  doctor  is  at  times 
ponderous,  diffuse,  wordy.  He  revels 
in  facts,  rejoices  in  dates;  and  his 
translator,  faithful  to  his  text,  seems 
equally  fond  of  lengthy  and  labored 
diction.  Nearly  six  hundred  closely- 
printed  pages  is  a somewhat  formid- 
able mass  of  tough  reading  for  the 
young  student  in  these  days  of  abridg- 
ments, compendiums,  short  cuts  and 
royal  roads.  Their  compilation  cost  the 
author  fifty  years  of  patient  toil,  and 
few  of  his  numerous  readers  can  hope 
to  devote  half  that  number  of  decades 
to  a volume  so  well  worthy  of  careful 
study.  Life  is  short;  and  we  will  in 
the  brief  space  at  our  command  en- 
deavor to  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
varied  contents  of  this  goodly  tome, 
illustrated  here  and  there  by  Doctor 
Gatke’s  own  striking  words. 

The  first  nine  sections  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  to  a full  and  careful  dis- 
cussion of  such  knotty  questions  as  the 
“Course”  of  migration  in  Heligoland: 
the  altitude  and  velocity  of  the  migra- 
tion flight;  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions by  which  it  is  influenced;  its 
order,  according  to  age  -and  sex;  the 
exceptional  phenomena  by  which  it  is 
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accompanied;  the  signs  by  which  the 
birds  are  guided;  the  causes  of  their 
movement;  and  finally,  changes  of 
color  and  plumage,  of  many  birds, 
without  moulting.  To  these  subjects 
the  first  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages  are  devoted;  the  rest  of  the  vol- 
ume being  occupied  with  a minute  and 
separate  account  of  each  of  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  birds  found 
in  Heligoland. 

By  the  “Course”  of  migration  Doctor 
Gatke  means  a full  and  exact  catalogue 
of  the  birds  which  visit  Heligoland,  in 
due  order,  month  by  month— from  the 
guillemots  in  January  to  the  snow- 
buntings  in  November  and  December. 
The  fulness  and  minuteness  of  this 
catalogue  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  December  record  alone  oc- 
cupies more  than  four  pages;  that 
being  the  month  when  the  influence  of 
the  weather  most  strikingly  affects 
the  migration  of  a large  class  of  birds. 
Should  it  be  mild,  vast  numbers  of 
starlings,  blackbirds,  fieldfares  and 
redwings,  snipe  and  woodcock,  con- 
tinue to  migrate  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  all  journeying  towards  the  West. 
If  frost  and  east  wind  set  in,  flocks  of 
curlews,  golden  plovers,  oyster-catch- 
ers and  sandpipers  rush  in  a single 
night  towards  their  winter  quarters; 
while  during  the  day  countless  hosts 
of  swans,  geese,  ducks  and  mergansers 
are  to  be  seen  swiftly  migrating  across 
the  sea. 

But  we  are  bound  to  give  an  example 
of  our  author’s  style  in  one  of  his 
lighter  moods,  where  he  is  describing 
the  course  of  events  in  October,  when 
the  tiny,  golden-crested  wren  makes  its 
appearance  in  such  amazing  numbers 
that  “they  swarmed  round  the  light- 
house like  so  many  snow-flakes,  and 
every  square  foot  of  the  island  teemed 
with  them.”  One  such  night  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Doctor  Gatke:— 

The  whole  sky  is  now  filled  with  a 
Babel  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voices, 
and  as  we  approach  the  light-house  there 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  a scene  which 
more  than  confirms  the  experience  of  the 
ear.  Under  the  intense  glare  of  the  light 
swarms  of  larks,  starlings  and  thrushes 


career  around  in  ever-varying  density, 
like  showers  of  brilliant  sparks,  or  huge 
snowflakes  driven  onward  by  a gale,  and 
continuously  replaced,  as  they  disappear, 
by  freshly-arriving  multitudes.  Mingled 
with  these  birds  are  large  numbers  of 
golden  plovers,  lapwings,  curlews  and 
sandpipers.  Now  and  again,  too,  a wood- 
cock is  seen;  or  an  owl,  with  slow  beat- 
ings of  the  wings,  emerges  from  the  dark- 
ness into  the  circle  of  light,  but  again 
speedily  vanishes,  accompanied  by  the 
cry  of  some  unhappy  thrush  that  has 
become  its  prey. 

We  doubt  whether  any  such  spec- 
tacle has  ever  been,  or  could  be,  wit- 
nessed elsewhere.  Certainly  no  such 
scene  has  ever  been  so  elaborately  and 
faithfully  photographed  by  any  other 
writer.  In  such  striking  photographs, 
as  clearly  true  to  life,  the  whole  record 
of  the  entire  year  may  be  said  to 
abound.  The  artist  is  always  on  the 
watch,  and  never  weary.  He  seems  to 
live,  night  and  day,  for  the  birds,  and 
for  them  only;  and  having  abundant 
time,  a keen  eye  and  unwearied  pa- 
tience, at  absolute  command,  no  one 
detail  of  the  picture  is  wanting. 

The  “Direction”  of  the  birds’  flight 
in  emigration  is  a complicated  and 
difficult  question,  which  Doctor  Gatke 
treats  with  'his  usual  elaboration,  giv- 
ing innumerable  facts,  as  observed  by 
himself,  and  confirmed  by  other  com- 
petent authorities,  as  to  the  points 
from  which  the  migrants  set  out,  the 
length  of  their  journey,  the  dates  of 
their  departure  and  arrival,  and  their 
probable  destination.  The  whole  sec- 
tion forms  a treasury  of  new  and 
varied  information  for  which  the  stu- 
dent will  vainly  search  elsewhere. 
How  minutely  this  enquiry  is  carried 
out  into  the  utmost  details  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  short  paragraphs. 
The  author,  after  tracing  the  great 
flight  of  migrants  from  Eastern  Asia 
to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe,  and 
explaining  its  latitudinal  range,  says:— 

In  this  long  “wave  of  migration,”  how- 
ever, each  of  the  many  hundreds  of  spe- 
cies which  compose  it  does  not  follow  a 
migration  route,  more  or  loss  narrowly 
limited,  of  its  own;  but  all,  on  setting  out 
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from  the  breeding  area,  take  up  a westerly 
course,  which,  within  the  latitude  of  their 
nesting-stations,  they  pursue  to  its  final 
goal,  some  making  digressions  to  the 
south  in  the  course  of  their  journey, 
others  not  turning  south  until  the  con- 
cluding stage  of  their  migration  has  been 
reached.  Of  course,  it  may  happen  that 
some  fraction  or  other  of  a broad  column, 
having  got  over  a line  of  seashore  lying 
far  below  its  path,  may  continue  its  flight 
uninterruptedly  along  the  same;  but  this 
is  only  because  geological  conditions  have 
given  the  shore-line  a course  correspond- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  migration 
movement,  either  from  east  to  west,  or 
north  to  south,  and  ought  in  no  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  any  plan  or  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  wanderers. 

This  extract  is  at  once  an  example  of 
our  author’s  diffuseness  and  his  habit 
of  expatiating  on  minute  details — a 
hahit  which  renders  it  impossible,  in 
the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  do  more 
than  indicate  generally  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  remaining  sections 
of  a remarkable  book. 

“The  Altitude  of  the  Migration 
Flight”  appears  to  be  so  great  that 
Doctor  Gatke  considers  it  as  “com- 
pletely beyond  the  powers  of  human 
observation,”  such  portions  of  the 
flight  as  are  brought  within  the  range 
of  our  notice  being  due  to  meteoro- 
logical influences,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  disturbances  of  the  migration  move- 
ment proper.  To  be  able  to  wing  their 
way  at  heights  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  feet,  birds  must  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  capable  of  enduring  a 
very  considerable  diminution  of  air- 
pressure,  and  of  existing  in  the  scanty 
supply  of  oxygen  obtainable  in  strata 
of  such  rare  density.  Into  all  these, 
and  many  other  kindred  questions,  our 
author  enters  most  minutely;  illustrat- 
ing and  explaining  as  he  goes  on  by 
many  striking  statistics,  and  confirm- 
ing his  own  views  by  quotations  from 
well-known  authorities. 

In  the  same  fashion  he  deals  with  the 
“Velocity  of  the  Migration  Flight,”  the 
statistics  cited  being  of  unusual  inter- 
est, tracing  it  from  the  progress  of  the 
sluggish  hooded  crow,  who,  however, 


attains  an  hourly  speed  of  migration 
flight  of  one  hundred  and  eight  geo- 
graphical miles,  to  that  of  the  swift 
carrier-pigeon,  and,  swifter  still,  that 
of  the  falcons  and  the  swallows,  who 
in  their  wild  state  reach  a far  greater 
velocity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  one  little 
bird,  the  northern  bluethroat,  was 
found  to  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  geographical 
miles  in  a single  hour.  This  bird  win- 
ters in  the  -Nile  districts,  and,  leaving 
its  breeding  home  at  the  end  of  April, 
accomplishes  its  long  and  weary  flight 
of  sixteen  hundred  miles  to  Heligoland, 
its  first  resting-place,  within  the  space 
of  about  nine  hours. 

By  the  “meteorological  conditions 
which  influence  migration,”  the  doctor 
means  such  factors  as  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind;  the  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
special  form  which  this  moisture  as- 
sumes—either  diffused  throughout  the 
air  as  vapor  of  uniform  density;  con- 
densed into  fog  or  mist,  taking  the 
form  of  cirrhus  clouds,  or  of  the  wool- 
pack  type;  or,  again,  in  clear,  cold  air, 
as  hoar-frost.  The  exact  effect  of  each 
of  these  separate  conditions  he  illus- 
trates by  extracts  from  his  diary,  with 
his  usual  care  and  minuteness;  noting 
one  strangely  curious  phenomenon 
which  few  readers  will  anticipate,  and 
some,  possibly,  might  be  inclined  to 
doubt,  if  found  recorded  elsewhere. 
Birds  of  any  kind,  or  of  all  kinds,  one 
is  prepared  to  meet  with,  but  no  one 
would  dream  of  butterflies  and  dragon- 
flies  among  the  feathered  host.  Yet 
thus  stands  the  recorded  fact:— 

Another  very  peculiar  phenomenon,  inti- 
mately connected  with  thunderstorms,  is 
the  regular  but  temporary  appearance,  in 
millions,  of  the  large  dragon-fly  ( Libel - 
lula  quadripunctata ) before  such  disturb- 
ances. Countless  swarms  of  these  in- 
sects make  their  appearance  all  of  a 
sudden  during  the  calm,  sultry  hours 
preceding  the  outburst  of  the  storm, 
while  thunder-clouds  gather  on  the 
horizon,  and,  heaped  upon  each  other, 
project  into  the  blue  ether  beyond,  like 
so  many  giant  mountains  of  snow. 
Whence  these  insects  come  cannot  be 
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ascertained,  nor  do  they  arrive  in  swarms 
or  companies,  but  by  solitary  individuals, 
or  scattered  groups,  gradually  adding  to 
the  vast  throng. 

Why  these  insects  should  attempt  any 
migration,  or  by  what  secret  attraction 
they  are  drawn  to  assemble  in  such 
multitudes  at  one  special  spot  looking 
out  on  the  Northern  Sea,  is  a problem 
at  the  solution  of  which  Doctor  Gatke 
does  not  venture  even  to  guess.  The 
insects  vanish  as  suddenly  as  they  ap- 
pear; so  that  hardly  a trace  of  them 
remains  on  the  following  morning, 
though  on  the  previous  evening  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  all  the  buildings, 
hedges  and  every  stray  bush  on  the 
island  may  have  been  covered  with 
them.  But  if  the  appearance  of 
dragon-flies  be  a mysterious  phenome- 
non, what  shall  be  said  of  white  cab- 
bage butterflies,  that  during  August, 
1883,  were  to  'be  seen  passing  in  such 
vast  clouds  as  made  it  impossible  to 
form  any  true  conception  of  their  ac- 
tual number?  On  each  of  the  above 
nights,  also,  two  of  the  smaller  night 
moths  were  seen  at  the  light-house, 
passing  from  east  to  west,  like  the 
flakes  of  a sudden,  dense  snowstorm; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  even 
these  tiny  creatures  manage  to  cross 
the  North  Sea  in  safety;  for  they  often 
arrive  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
suddenly,  and  in  such  incredible  num- 
bers that  we  can  only  believe  them  to 
be  immigrants.  It  is  with  such  novel 
and  strange  incidents  as  these,  and 
vivid  notes  upon  rare  birds,  that  this 
section  abounds.  In  the  succeeding 
chapter,  where  the  author  discusses 
“The  Cause  of  the  Migratory  Move- 
ment,” after  carefully  examining  the 
various  theories  propounded  by  mod- 
ern naturalists  of  standard  author- 
ity-such as  “cold,”  “scarcity  of  food” 
and  “hereditary  instinct”— he  at  last 
confesses  that,  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  “the  immediate  cause  of 
the  departure  of  birds  In  all  their  mi- 
grations,” we  are  confronted  with  a 
riddle  which  has  hitherto  defied  every 
attempt  at  a solution,  and  of  which  we 
can  hardly  ever  expect  to  receive  a 
final  explanation. 


The  concluding  short  chapter,  which 
deals  with  “Changes  in  the  Color  of 
the  Plumage  of  Birds  without  Moult- 
ing,” stands  rather  apart  from  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  but,  though  it  traverses 
some  well-known  ground,  it  has  that 
special  individuality  about  it  which 
marks  all  the  work  of  an  original  and 
careful  observer,  whose  exact  descrip- 
tions are  the  result  of  what  he  himself 
saw  and  handled.  The  changes  of 
color  without  moulting,  of  which  he 
treats,  are  those  that  occur  as  spring 
draws  near,  and  the  season  of  court- 
ship, nesting  and  breeding  stirs  the 
feathered  hosts  to  new  life  and  gayer 
robes.  These  changes  are  not  merely 
of  a few  feathers,  a touch  of  scarlet  on 
the  breast,  of  gold  on  the  head, 
or  of  white  or  crimson  on  the 
wing;  but,  in  some  cases,  a positive 
and  most  striking  mutation  of  pure 
snowy  white  into  an  intense,  glossy 
black,  as  displayed  in  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  little  gull,  the  upper  breast 
of  the  white  and  pied  wagtails,  and  the 
dunlin.  And  of  this  remarkable  change 
Doctor  Gatke  gives  a minute  explana- 
tion—not,  we  think,  to  be  found  else- 
where:— 

This  curious  and  startling  phenomenon 
is  brought  about  in  the  following  manner: 
Commencing  below,  at  what  afterwards 
marks  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
black  and  white  markings,  the  color  ap- 
pears at  first  in  scarcely  perceptible  dots 
of  pure  black  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
separate  barbs  of  each  feather — the  lower 
portion  of  the  edge  being  the  first  to  be 
affected,  and  thus  acquiring  a narrow 
border  of  extremely  fine  black  specks. 
By  degrees  these  edges  increase  in 
breadth  until  the  black  color,  extending 
towards  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  finally 
comes  to  be  spread  over  their  whole  sur- 
face. The  whole  change  of  coloring  at 
the  particular  part  of  the  body  likewise 
proceeds  in  an  upward  direction,  so  that 
transitional  stages  of  the  change  are  to 
be  seen  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
progress. 

The  remaining  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  this  remarkable  record 
of  birds  aud  bird  life  are  occupied  with 
an  elaborate  description  of  each  of  the 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  visitors 
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met  with  by  the  doctor  during  his  long 
and  arduous  labors  through  half  a cen- 
tury. These  comprise  some  birds 
rarely  seen  elsewhere,  and  a still  larger 
number  that  never  visit  Britain. 
Taken  in  round  numbers,  the  list  of 
British  birds,  including  more  than  one 
hundred  of  rare  occurrence,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  which  'have  been  thus 
classified: — 

Resident  all  the  year  . . . 140 

Summer  visitors  ....  63 

Winter  visitors 48 

Capricious  and  rare  visitors  . . 110 

361 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  another 
proof,  not  only  that  Heligoland  stands 
supreme  as  an  observatory  of  bird  life, 
but  also  of  Doctor  Gatke’s  unwearied 
labor  through  fifty  years  of  patient  ob- 
servation. Every  bird  in  his  long  cata- 
logue is  described  at  greater  or  less 
length  with  the  careful  and  trust- 
worthy fulness  of  detail  that  can  result 
only  from  personal  and  original  hand- 
ling. The  result  is  that  his  separate 
“Account  of  the  Birds  Observed  in 
Heligoland”  makes  so  far  a complete 
hand-book  for  the  young  student  of 
ornithology,  in  a compact  and  conven- 
ient form.  Before  taking  leave  of  Doc- 
tor Gatke,  we  select  one  final  passage 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Birds,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  general  style.  In  describ- 
ing the  short-toed  lark  ( Alauda  Brachy- 
dactyla ),  he  says:— 

Formerly,  hardly  a year  passed  with- 
out this  pretty  little  lark  being  observed 
here  at  the  end  of  May  or  June.  During 
the  time  I have  been  collecting  it  has 
passed  through  my  hands  about  thirty 
times.  The  examples  obtained  in  sum- 
mer— which  undoubtedly  come  from 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor— are  always  more 
ferruginous,  especially  the  males,  than 
those  shot  here  in  October  and  November. 
The  predominant  color  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  October  birds  is  a pale,  dull  clay- 
yellow,  the  under  side  being  almost  of  a 
pure  white,  suffused  on  the  sides  of  the 
upper  breast  and  flanks  with  the  coloring 
of  the  back;  while  in  birds  coming  from 
the  southeast,  the  prevailing  color  is 
of  a pale,  ferruginous  cast  throughout. 


There  is  a remarkable  difference  in  the 
sizes  of  the  autumn  arrivals.  Some  did 
not  exceed  five  inches  in  length,  while 
one  shot  in  November,  1870,  measured 
upwards  of  six;  the  wing  of  the  first 
measuring  3.26  inches,  and  the  tail  1,96 
inches;  that  of  the  second  being  3.78 
inches,  and  the  tail  2.56.  I kept  one  of 
these  little  birds  in  a cage  for  more  than 
a year;  it  having  been  stunned  by  a very 
light  shot  that  grazed  the  back  of  its 
head;  but  it  soon  recovered,  and  became 
wondrously  tame.  In  the  autumn  it 
underwent  a complete  moult,  managed  to 
get  safely  through  the  winter,  sang  heart- 
ily during  the  spring,  but,  to  my  regret, 
died  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  I fed 
it  on  canary  seed,  which,  like  the  Dap'land 
bunting  in  the  next  cage,  it  used  to  peel 
before  eating;  its  song  being  much  more 
like  that  of  a bunting  than  a skylark. 
Heligoland  is  the  extreme  northern  limit 
up  to  which  it  has  been  observed  as  an 
exceptional  visitor. 

Doctor  Gatke’s  final  paragraph,  in 
closing  his  labors,  may  well  serve  us  in 
parting  with  a writer  to  whom  we  have 
owed  many  hours  of  pleasant  reading. 

It  is  not  [he  declares]  without  a feel- 
ing of  sadness  that  I take  leave  of  those 
dear  companions  of  many  years,  whose 
voices,  many  and  familiar,  have  come 
down  to  me  like  friendly  greetings  from 
the  heights  above  during  many  a late  hour 
of  night  spent  over  these  pages;  whilst 
over  the  skylight  of  the  room,  at  once 
my  studio  and  museum,  their  countless 
hosts  were  speeding  onward  to  their  dis- 
tant homes.  May  these  records  be  a wel- 
come gift  to  all  my  fellow-workers;  and 
with  this  aspiration  I lay  down  my  pen 
on  this  19th  day  of  May,  1890,  being  my 
seventy-seventh  birthday. 


JOHN  SPLENDID.1 

THE  TALE  OF  A POOR  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE 
LITTLE  WARS  OF  LORN. 

BY  NEIL  MUNKO. 

Chapter  VII. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

The  Highlanders  of  Lochaber,  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  “pay  their  daughters 
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'tocher  by  the  light  of  the  Michaelmas  the  tales  of  ceilidh  and  buaile-mhart  I 


moon.”  Then  it  was  that  they  were 
fwont  to  come  over  our  seven  hills  and 
seven  waters  to  help  themselves  to  our 
cattle  when  the  same  were  at  their  fat- 
test and  best.  It  would  be  a skurry  of 
bare  knees  down  pass  and  brae,  a ring 
of  the  robbers  round  the  herd  sheltering 
on  the  bieldy  side  of  the  hill  or  in  the 
hollows  among  the  ripe  grass,  a brisk 
change  of  shot  and  blow  if  alarm  rose, 
and  then  hie!  over  the  moor  by  Macfar- 
lane’s  lantern. 

This  Michaelmas  my  father  put  up  a 
buaile-mhart,  a square  fold  of  wattle 
and  whinstone,  'into  which  the  herdsmen 
drove  the  lowing  beasts  at  the  mouth  of 
every  evening,  and  took  turn  about  in 
watching  them  throughout  the  clear  sea- 
son. It  was  perhaps  hardly  needed,  for 
indeed  the  men  of  Lochaber  and  Glen- 
falloch  and  the  other  dishonest  regions 
around  us  were  too  busy  dipping  their 
hands  in  the  dirty  work  of  Montrose  and 
his  Irish  major-general  to  have  any  time 
for  their  usual  autumn’s  recreation. 
But  a buaile-mhart  when  shifted  from 
time  to  time  in  a field  is  a profitable  de- 
vice in  agriculture,  and  custom  had 
made  the  existence  of  it  almost  a neces- 
sity to  the  sound  slumber  of  our  glens. 
There  was  a pleasant  habit,  too,  of 
neighbors  gathering  at  night  about  a fire 
within  one  of  the  spaces  of  the  fold  and 
telling  tales  and  singing  songs.  Our 
whole  West  Country  is  full  of  the  most 
wonderful  stories  one  might  seek  in  vain 
for  among  the  world  of  books  and  schol- 
ars— of  giants  and  dwarfs,  fairies,  wiz- 
ards and  water-horse  aud  sea-maiden. 
The  most  unlikely-looking  peasant  that 
ever  put  his  foot  to  a caschrom,  the  most 
uncouth  hunter  that  ever  paunched  a 
deer,  would  tell  of  such  histories  in  the 
most  scrupulous  language  and  with  cun- 
ning regard  for  figure  of  speech.  I 
know  that  nowadays,  among  people  of 
esteemed  cultivation  in  the  low  country 
and  elsewhere,  such  a diversion  might 
be  thought  a waste  of  time,  such  narra- 
tives a sign  of  superstition.  Of  that  I 
am  not  so  certain.  The  practice,  if  it 
did  no  more,  gave  wings  to  our  most 
sombre  hours,  and  put  a point  on  the 
imagination.  As  for  the  superstition  of 


have  little  to  say.  Perhaps  the  dullest 
among  us  scarce  credited  the  giant  and 
dwarf;  but  the  Little  Folks  are  yet  on 
our  topmost  hills. 

A doctor  laughed  at  me  once  for  an 
experience  of  my  own  at  the  Piper’s 
Knowe,  in  which  any  man,  with  a 
couchant  ear  close  to  the  grass,  may  hear 
fairy  tunes  piped  in  the  under-world. 

“A  trick  of  the  senses,”  said  he. 

“But  I can  bring  you  scores  who  have 
heard  it!”  said  I. 

“So  they  said  of  every  miracle  since 
time  began,”  said  he;  “it  but  proves  the 
^widespread  folly  and  credulity  of  human 
nature.” 

I protested  I could  bring  him  to  the 
very  spot  or  whistle  him  the  very  tunes; 
but  he  was  busy,  and  wondered  so  sedate 
a man  as  myself  could  cherish  so 
strange  a delusion. 

Our  fold  on  Elrigmore  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a flat  meadowland  that  lies  above 
Dhu  Loch,  where  the  river  winds  among 
rush  and  willow-tree,  a constant  whis- 
perer of  love  and  the  distant  hills  and 
the  salt,  inevitable  sea.  There  we  would 
be  lying  under  moon  and  star,  and  beside 
us  the  cattle  deeply  breathing  all  night 
long.  To  the  simple  tale  of  old,  to  the 
humble  song,  these  circumstances  gave 
a weight  and  dignity  they  may  have 
wanted  elsewhere.  Never  a teller  of 
tale  or  ia  singer  of  song  so  artless  in  that 
hour  and  mood  of  nature,  but  he  hung 
us  breathless  on  his  every  accent:  we 
were  lone  inhabitants  of  a little  space 
in  a magic  glen,  and  the  great  world  out- 
side the  flicker  of  our  fire  hummed  un- 
tenanted and  empty  through  the  jealous 
might. 

It  happened  on  a night  of  nights— as 
the  saying  goes — that  thus  we  were  gath- 
ered in  the  rushy  flat  of  Elrigmore  and 
our  hearts  easy  as  to  reiver — for  was  not 
)MacCailein  scourging  them  over  the 
north? — when  a hint  came  to  us  of  a 
strange  end  to  these  Lorn  wars,  and  of 
the  last  days  of  the  Lord  of  Argile.  A 
night  with  a sky  almost  pallid,  freckled 
with  sparkling  stars;  a great  moon  with 
a broch  or  aureole  round  it,  rolling  in  the 
east,  and  the  scent  of  fern  and  heather 
thick  upon  the  air. 
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We  had  heard  many  stories,  we  had 
joined  in  a song  or  two,  we  had  set 
proverb  and  guess  and  witty  saying 
round  and  round,  and  it  was  the  young 
morning  when  through  the  long  grass  to 
the  fold  came  a band  of  strangers.  We 
were  their  equal  in  numbers,  whatever 
■their  mission  might  be,  and  we  waited 
calmly  where  we  were,  to  watch. 

The  bulk  of  them  stood  back  from  the 
pin-fold  wall,  and  three  of  them  came 
forward  and  put  arms  upon  the  topmost 
divots,  so  that  they  could  look  in  and 
see  the  watchers  gathered  round  the 
fire. 

“Co  tha’n  sud’s  an  uchd  air  a bhuaile?” 
(“Who  is  there  leaning  on  the  fold?”) 
-asked  one  of  our  men,  with  a long  bow 
at  stretch  in  his  hands. 

He  got  no  answer  from  any  of  the 
three  strangers,  who  looked  ghastly  eerie 
in  their  silence  on  the  wall. 

“Mar  freagar  sibh  mise  bithidh  m’in- 
thaidh  aig  an  fhear  as  gile  broilleach 
agaibh”  (“My  arrow’s  for  the  whitest 
breast,  if  ye  make  no  answer”),  said  my 
man,  and  there  was  no  answer. 

The  string  twanged,  the  arrow  sped, 
and  the  stranger  with  the  white  breast 
fell— shot  through  her  kerchief.  For  she 
Was  a woman  of  the  clan  they  name 
Macaulay,  children  of  the  mist,  a luck- 
less dame  that,  when  we  rushed  out  to 
face  her  company,  they  left  dying  on  the 
field. 

They  were  the  robber  widows  of  the 
clan,  a gang  then  unknown  to  us,  but 
namely  now  through  the  west  for  their 
depredations  when  the  absence  of  their 
men  in  battles  threw  them  upon  their 
own  resource. 

And  she  was  the  oldest  of  her  com- 
pany, a half-witted  creature  we  grieved 
at  slaying,  but  reptile  in  her  malice,  for 
as  she  lay  passing,  with  the  blood  ooz- 
ing to  her  breast,  she  reviled  us  with 
leurses  that  overran  each  other  in  their 
hurry  from  her  foul  lips. 

“Dogs!  dogs!— heaven’s  worst  ill  on  ye, 
dogs!”  she  cried,  a waeful  spectacle,  and 
she  spat  on  us  as  we  carried  her  beside 
the  fire  to  try  and  staunch  her  wound. 
She  had  a fierce  knife  at  her  waist,  and 
would  have  used  it  had  she  the 
chance,  but  we  removed  it  from  her 


reach,  and  she  poured  a fresher,  fuller 
stream  of  malediction. 

Her  voice  at  last  broke  and  failed  to  a 
thin,  piping  whisper,  and  it  was  then— 
with  the  sweat  on  her  brow— she  gave 
the  hint  I speak  of,  the  hint  of  the  war’s 
end  and  the  end  of  MacCailein  Mor. 

“Wry-mouths,  wry-mouths!”  said  she; 
“I  see  the  heather  above  the  myrtle  on 
Lhinne-side,  and  MacCailein’s  head  on 
a post.” 

That  was  all. 

It  is  a story  you  will  find  in  no  books, 
and  yet  a story  that  has  been  told  some- 
time or  other  by  every  fireside  of  the 
shire— not  before  the  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled but  after,  when  we  were  loosed 
from  our  bonded  word.  For  there  and 
then  we  took  oath  on  steel  to  tell  no  one 
of  the  woman’s  saying  till  the  fulness 
of  time  should  justify  or  disgrace  the 
same. 

Though  I took  oath  on  this  melan- 
choly business  like  the  rest,  there  was 
one  occasion,  but  a day  or  two  after, 
that  I almost  broke  my  pledged  word, 
and  that  to  the  lady  who  disturbed  my 
Sunday  worship  and  gave  me  so  much 
reflection  on  the  hunting-road.  Her 
father,  as  I have  said,  came  up  often  on 
a Saturday  and  supped  his  curds-and- 
cream  and  grew  cheery  over  a Dutch 
bottle  with  my  father,  and  one  day,  as 
luck  had  it,  Betty  honored  our  poor  door- 
step. She  came  so  far,  perhaps,  because 
our  men  and  women  were  at  work  on 
the  field  I mention,  whose  second  crop 
of  grass  they  were  airing  for  the  winter 
byres— a custom  brought  to  the  glen 
from  foreign  parts,  and  with  much  to 
recommend  it. 

I had  such  a trepidation  at  her  pres- 
ence that  I had  almost  fled  on  some  poor 
excuse  to  the  hill;  but  the  provost,  who 
perhaps  had  made  sundry  calls  in  the 
bye-going  at  houses  farther  down  the 
glen,  and  was  in  a mellow  humor,  jerked 
a finger  over  his  shoulder  towards  the 
girl  as  she  stood  hesitating  in  the  hall 
after  a few  words  with  my  father  and 
me,  and  said,  “I’ve  brought  you  a good 
harvester  here,  Colin,  and  she’ll  give  you 
a day’s  darg  for  a kiss.” 

I stammered  a stupid  comment  that 
the  wage  would  be  well  earned,  on  so 
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warm  a day,  and  could  have  choked,  the 
next  moment,  at  my  rusticity. 

Mistress  Betty  colored  and  bit  her  lip. 

“Look  at  the  hussy!”  said  her  father 
again,  laughing  with  heaving  shoulders. 
“ ‘Where  shall  we  go  to-day  on  our 
rounds?’  said  I;  ‘Where  but  to  Elrig- 
more,’  said  she;  ‘I  have  not  seen  Colin 
for  an  age!’  Yet  I’ll  warrant  you 
thought  the  cunning  jade  shy  of  a gen- 
tleman soldier!  Ah,  those  kirtles,  those 
kirtles!  I’ll  give  you  a word  of  wisdom, 
sir,  you  never  learned  in  Glasgow  Hie 
Street  nor  in  the  army.” 

I looked  helplessly  after  the  girl,  who 
had  fled,  incontinent,  to  the  women  at 
work  in  the  field. 

“Well,  sir,”  I said,  “I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  it.  If  it  has  any  pertinence  to 
the  harvesting  of  a second  crop  it  would 
be  welcome.” 

My  father  sighed.  He  never  entered 
very  heartily  into  diversion  nowadays — 
small  wonder! — so  the  provost  laughed 
on  with  his  counsel. 

“You  know  very  well  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  harvesting  nor  harrowing,”  he 
cried;  “I  said  kirtles,  didn’t  I!  And  you 
needn’t  be  so  coy  about  the  matter; 
surely  to  God  you  never  learned  modesty 
at  your  trade  of  sacking  towns.  Many  a 
wench ” 

“About  this  counsel,”  I put  in;  “I  have 
no  trick  or  tale  of  wenchcraft  beyond 
the  most  innocent.  And  beside,  sir,  I 
think  we  were  just  talking  of  a lady  who 
is  your  daughter.” 

Even  in  hiis  glass  he  was  the  gentle- 
man, for  he  saw  the  suggestion  at  once. 

“Of  course,  of  course,  Colin,”  he  said 
hurriedly,  coughing  in  a confusion. 
“Never  mind  an  old  fool’s  havering.” 
Then  said  he  again,  “There’s  a boy  at 
many  an  old  man’s  heart.  I saw  you 
standing  there  and  my  daughter  was 
yonder,  and  it  just  came  over  me  like 
the  verse  of  a song  that  I was  like  you 
when  I courted  her  mother.  My  sor- 
row! it  looks  but  yesterday,  and  yet 
here’s  an  old  done  man!  Folks  have 
been  born  and  married  (some  of  them) 
and  died  since  syne,  and  I’ve  been  going 
through  life  with  my  eyes  shut  to  my 
own  antiquity.  It  came  on  me  like  a 
flash  three  minutes  ago,  that  this  gross 


oldster,  sitting  of  a Saturday  sipping  the 
good  aqua  of  Elrigmore,  with  a pendu- 
lous waistcoat  and  a wrinkled  hand,  is 
not  the  lad  whose  youth  and  courtship 
you  put  me  in  mind  of.” 

“Stretch  your  hand,  provost,  and  fill 
your  glass,”  said  my  father.  He  was 
not  merry  in  his  later  years,  but  he  had  a 
hospitable  heart. 

The  two  of  them  sat  dumb  a space, 
heedless  of  the  bottle  or  me,  and  at  last, 
to  mar  their  manifest  sad  reflections,  I - 
brought  the  provost  back  to  the  topic  of 
his  counsel. 

“You  had  a word  of  advice,”  I said, 
very  softly.  There  was  a small  tinge  of 
pleasure  in  my  guess  that  what  he  had 
to  say  might  have  reference  to  his 
daughter. 

“Man!  I forget  now,”  he  said,  rousing 
himself,  “What  were  we  on?” 

“Harvesting,”  said  father. 

“No,  sir;  kirtles,”  said  I. 

“Kirtles— so  it  was,”  said  the  provost. 
“My  wife  at  Betty’s  age,  when  I first 
sought  her  company,  was  my  daughter’s 
very  model,  in  face  and  figure.” 

“She  was  a handsome  woman,  pro- 
vost,” said  my  father. 

“I  can  well  believe  it,”  said  I. 

“She  is  that  to-day,”  cried  the  pro- 
vost, pursing  his  lips  and  lifting  up  his 
chin  in  a challenge.  “And  I learned  one 
thing  at  the  courting  of  her  which  is  the 
gist  of  my  word  of  wisdom  to  you,  Colin. 
Keep  it  in  mind  till  you  need  it.  It’s 
this:  There’s  one  thing  a woman  will  put 
up  with  blandly  in  every  man  but  the 
one  man  she  has  a notion  of,  and  that’s 
the  absence  of  conceit  about  himself  or 
her.” 

In  the  field  by  the  river,  the  harvest- 
ers sat  at  a midday  meal,  contentedly 
eating  their  bannock  and  dheese.  They 
were  young  folks  all,  at  the  age  when 
toil  and  plain  living  bu.t  give  a zest  to 
the  errant  pleasures  of  life.  So  they 
filled  their  hour  of  leisure  with  galli- 
vanting among  the  mown  and  gathered 
grass. 

Let  no  one,  remembering  the  charm  of 
an  autumn  field  in  his  youth,  test  its 
cheerfulness  when  he  has  got  up  in 
years.  For  he  will  find  it  lying  under  a 
sun  less  genial  than  then;  he  will  fret  at 
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some  influence  lost;  the  hedges  tall  and 
beautiful  will  have  'turned  to  stunted 
boundaries  upon  his  fancy;  he  will  ache 
at  the  heart  at  the  memory  of  those  old 
careless  crops  and  reapers  when  he  sits, 
a poor  man  or  wealthy,  among  the  stub- 
ble of  grass  and  youth. 

As  I lay  on  the  shady  side  of  an  alder 
bank  watching  our  folk  at  their  gam- 
bols, I found  a serenity  that  again  set 
me  at  my  ease  with  the  provost’s  daugh- 
ter. I gathered  even  the  calmness  to 
invite  her  to  sit  beside  me,  and  she  made 
no  demur. 

“You  are  short  of  reapers,  I think,  by 
the  look  of  them,”  she  said;  “I  miss 
some  of  the  men  who  were  here  last 
year.” 

They  were  gone  with  MacCailein,  I ex- 
plained, as  paid  volunteers. 

“Oh!  those  wars!”  she  cried  sadly. 
“I  wish  they  were  ended.  Here  are  the 
field§,  good  crops,  food  and  happiness 
for  all;  why  must  men  be  fight- 
ing?” 

“Ask  your  Highland  heart,”  said  I. 
“We  are  children  of  strifp.” 

“In  my  heart,”  she  replied,  “there’s 
but  love  for  all.  I toss  sleepless,  at 
night,  thinking  of  the  people  we  know — 
the  good,  kind,  gallant,  merry  lads  we 
know— waging  savage  battle  for  some- 
thing I never  had  the  wit  to  discover  the 
meaning  of.” 

“The  Almighty’s  order — we  have 'been 
at  it  from  the  birth  of  time.” 

“So  old  a world  might  have  learned,” 
she  said,  “to  break  that  order  when 
they  break  so  many  others.  Is  his  lord- 
ship  likely  to  be  back  soon?” 

“I  wish  he  might  be,”  said  I,  with  a 
dubious  accent,  thinking  of  the  heather 
above  the  myrtle  and  MacCailein’ s head 
on  a post.  “Did  you  hear  of  the 
Macaulay  beldame  shot  by  Roderick?” 

“Yes,”  she  said;  “an  ugly  business! 
What  has  that  to  do  with  MacCailein’s 
home-coming?” 

“Very  little  indeed,”  I answered,  re- 
calling our  bond;  “but  she  cursed  his 
lordship  and  his  army  with  a zeal  that 
was  alarming,  even  to  an  old  soldier  of 
Sweden.” 

“God  ward  all  evil!”  cried  Betty  in  a 
passion  of  earnestness.  “You’ll  be  glad 


to  see  your  friend  M’lver  back,  I make 
no  doubt.” 

“Oh!  he’s  an  old  hand  at  war,  madam; 
he’ll  come  safe  out  of  this  by  his  luck 
and  skill,  if  he  left  the  army  behind 
him.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  she,  smil- 
ing. 

“What!”  I cried  in  raillery;  “would 
you  be  grateful  for  so  poor  a balance 
left  of  a noble  army?” 

And  she  reddened  and  smiled  again, 
and  a servant  cried  us  in  to  the  dinner- 
table. 

In  spite  of  the  Macaulay  prophecy, 
MacCailein  and  his  men  came  home  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  They  came  with  the 
first  snow-storm  of  winter,  the  clan  in 
companies  down  Glenaora  and  his  lord- 
ship  roundabout  by  the  Lowlands,  where 
he  had  a mission  to  the  Estates.  The 
war,  for  the  time,  was  over,  a truce  of  a 
kind  was  patched  up,  and  there  was  a 
dheerful  prospect— too  briefly  ours— that 
the  country  would  settle  anon  to  peace. 

Chapter  VIII. 

THE  BALE-FIRES  ON  THE  BENS. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  snow  came  a 
frost  that  put  shackles  on  the  very  wind. 
It  fell  black  and  sudden  on  the  country, 
turning  the  mud  floors  of  the  poorer 
dwellings  into  iron  that  rang  below  the 
heel,  though  the  peat-fires  burned  by 
day  and  night,  and  Loch  Finne,  lying 
flat  as  a girdle  from  shore  to  shore,  visi- 
bly crisped  and  curdled  into  ice  on  the 
surface  in  the  space  of  an  afternoon.  A 
sun  almost  genial  to  look  at,  but  with 
no  warmth  at  the  heart  of  him,  rode 
among  the  white  hills  that  looked  doubly 
massive  with  their  gullies  and  corries, 
for  ordinary  black  or  green,  lost  in  the 
general  hue;  and  at  midday  bands  of 
little  white  birds  would  move  over  the 
country  from  the  north,  flapping  weakly 
to  a warmer  clime.  They  might  stay  a 
little,  some  of  them,  deceived  by  the 
hanging  peat-smoke  into  the  notion  that 
somewhere  here  were  warmth  and  com- 
fort; but  the  cold  searched  them  to  the 
core,  and  such  as  did  not  die  on  the 
roadside  took  up  their  dismal  voyaging 
anew. 

The  very  deer  came  down  from  the 
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glens  — cabarfeidh  stags,  hinds  and 
prancing  roes.  At  night  we  could  hear 
them  'bellowing  and  snorting  as  they 
went  up  and  down  the  street  in  herds, 
from  Ben  Bhrec  or  the  barren  sides  of 
the  Black  Mount  and  Dalness  in  the 
land  of  Bredalbane,  seeking  the  shore 
and  the  travellers’  illusion— the  content 
that’s  always  to  come.  In  those  hours, 
too,  the  owls  seemed  to  surrender  the 
fir-woods  and  come  to  the  junipers  about 
the  back-doors,  for  they  keened  in  the 
darkness,  even  on,  woeful  warders  of 
the  night,  telling  the  constant  hours. 

’Twas  in  these  bitter  nights,  shivering 
under  blanket  and  plaid,  I thought  rue- 
fully of  foreign  parts,  of  the  frequented 
towns  I had  seen  elsewhere,  the  cleanly 
paven  streets,  swept  of  snow,  the  sea- 
coal  fires,  and  the  lanterns  swinging 
over  the  crowded  causeways,  signs  of 
friendly  interest  and  companionship. 
Here  were  we,  poor  peasants,  in  a waste 
of  frost  and  hills,  cut  off  from  the  merry 
folks  sitting  by  fire  and  flame  at  ease! 
Even  our  gossipping,  our  ceilidh  in  each 
other’s  houses,  was  stopped;  except  in 
,the  castle  itself  no  more  the  song  and 
story,  the  pipe  and  trump. 

In  the  morning  when  one  ventured 
abroad  he  found  the  deer-slot  dimpling 
all  the  snow  on  the  street,  and  down  at 
the  shore,  unafeared  of  man,  would  be 
solitary  hinds,  widows  and  rovers  from 
their  clans,  sniffing  eagerly  over  to  the 
Cowal  hills.  Poor  beasts!  poor  beasts! 
I’ve  seen  them  in  their  madness  take  to 
the  ice  for  it  when  it  was  little  thicker 
than  a groat,  thinking  to  reach  the  oak- 
woods  of  Ardchyline.  For  a time  the 
bay  at  the  river  mouth  was  full  of  long- 
tailed ducks,  that  at  a whistle  almost 
came  to  your  hand,  and  there,  too,  came 
flocks  of  wild-swan,  flying  in  wedges, 
trumpeting  as  they  flew.  Fierce  otters 
quarrelled  over  their  eels  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  Burn  that  flows  underneath 
the  town  and  out  below  the  Tolbooth  to 
the  shore,  or  made  the  gloaming  melan- 
choly with  their  doleful  whistle.  A 
roebuck  in  his  winter  jacket  of  mouse- 
brown  fur  died  one  night  at  my  rela- 
tive s door,  and  a sea-eagle  gorged  him- 
self so  upon  the  carcass  that  at  morning 
he  could  not  flap  a wing,  and  fell  a 


ready  victim  to  a knock  from  my  staff. 

The  passes  to  the  town  were  head-high 
with  drifted  snow,  our  warders  at  the 
heads  of  Aora  and  Shira  could  not  them- 
selves make  out  the  road,  and  the  notion 
of  added  surety  this  gave  us  against 
Antrim’s  Irishmen  was  the  only  com- 
pensation for  the  ferocity  of  nature. 

In  three  days  the  salt  loch,  in  that  still 
and  ardent  air,  froze  like  a fishpond, 
whereupon  the  oddest  spectacle  ever  my 
country-side  saw  was  his  that  cared  to 
rise  at  morning  to  see  it.  Stags  and 
hinds  in  tremendous  herds,  black  cattle, 
too,  from  the  hills,  trotted  boldly  over 
the  ice  to  the  other  side  of  the  loch,  that 
in  the  clarity  of  the  air  seemed  but  a 
mile  off.  Behind  them  went  skulking 
foxes,  pole-cats,  badgers,  cowering  hares 
and  bead-eyed  weasels.  They  seemed  to 
have  a premonition  that  Famine  was 
stalking  behind  them,  and  they  fled  over 
luckless  woods  and  fields  like  rats  from 
a sinking  ship. 

To  Master  Gordon  I said  one  morning 
as  we  watched  a company  of  dun  heifers 
mid-way  on  the  loch,  “This  is  an  ill 
omen  or  I’m  sore  mistaken.” 

He  was  not  a man  given  to  supersti- 
tions, but  he  could  not  gainsay  me. 
“There’s  neither  hip  nor  haw  left  in  our 
woods,”  he  said;  “birds  I’ve  never 
known  absent  here  in  the  most  eager 
winters  are  gone,  and  wild-eyed  stran- 
gers, their  like  never  seen  here  before, 
tamely  pick  crumbs  at  my  very  door. 
Signs!  signs!  It  beats  me  sometimes  to 
know  how  the  brute  scents  the  circum- 
stance to  come,  but— what’s  the  Word? 
—‘Not  a sparrow  shall  fall.’  ” 

We  fed  well  on  the  wild  meat  driven 
to  our  fireside,  and  to  it  there  never 
seemed  any  end,  for  new  flocks  took  up 
the  tale  of  the  old  ones,  and  a constant 
procession  of  fur  and  feather  moved 
across  our  white  prospect.  Even  the 
w°lf — from  Benderloch  no  doubt — came 
baying  at  night  at  the  empty  gibbets  at 
the  town-head,  that  spoke  of  the  law’s 
suspense. 

Only  in  Castle  Innemora  was  there 
anything  to  be  called  gayety.  Mac- 
Cailein  fumed  at  first  at  the  storm  that 
kept  his  letters  from  him  and  spoiled  the 
laburnums  and  elms  he  was  coaxing  to 
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spring  about  'his  garden;  but  soon  he  set- 
tled down  to  his  books  and  papers,  ever 
his  solace  in  such  homely  hours  as  the 
policy  and  travel  of  his  life  permitted. 
And  if  the  burgh  was  dull  and  dark, 
night  after  night  there  was  merriment 
over  the  drawbrig  of  the  cas'tle.  It 
would  be  on  the  10th  or  the  15th  of  the 
month  I first  sampled  it.  I went  up 
with  a party  from  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, finding  an  atmosphere  wondrous 
different  from  that  of  'the  cooped  and 
anxious  tenements  down  below.  Big 
logs  roared  behind  the  fire-dogs,  long 
candles  and  plenty  lit  (the  hall,  and  pipe 
and  harp  went  merrily.  Her  ladyship 
had  much  of  the  French  manner— a 
dainty  dame  with  long,  thin  face  and 
bottle  shoulders,  attired  always  in 
Saxon  fashion,  and  indulgent  in  what  I 
then  thought  a wholesome  levity,  that 
made  up  for  the  GruamaCh  husband. 
And  she  thought  him,  honestly,  the  hand- 
somest and  noblest  in  the  world,  though 
she  rallied  him  for  his  overmuch  so- 
briety of  deportment.  To  me  she  was 
very  gracious,  for  she  had  liked  my 
mother,  and  I think  she  planned 
to  put  me  in  the  way  of  the  provost’s 
daughter  as  often  as  she  could. 

When  his  lordship  was  in  his  study, 
our  daffing  was  dn  Gaelic,  for  her  lady- 
ship, though  a Morton,  and  only  learn- 
ing the  language,  loved  to  have  it  spoken 
about  her.  Her  pleasure  was  to  play 
the  harp— a clarsach  of  great  beauty, 
with  Iona  carving  on  it — 'to  the  singing 
of  her  daughter  Jean,  who  knew  all  the 
songs  of  the  mountains  and  sang  them 
like  the  bird.  The  town  girls,  too,  sang, 
Betty  a little  shyly,  but  as  daintily  as 
her  neighbors,  and  we  danced  a reel  or 
two  to  the  playing  of  Paruig  Dali,  the 
blind  piper.  Venison  and  wine  were  on 
the  board,  and  whiter  bread  than  the 
town  baxters  afforded.  It  all  comes 
back  on  me  now — that  lofty  hall,  the 
skins  of  seal  and  otter  and  of  stag  upon 
the  floor,  the  flaring  candles  and  the 
glint  of  glass  and  silver,  the  banners 
swinging  upon  the  walls  over  devices  of 
pike,  gun  and  claymore— the  same  to  be 
used  so  soon! 

The  castle,  unlike  its  successor,  sat 


adjacent  to  the  river-side,  its  front  to 
the  hill  of  Dunchuach  on  the  north,  aud 
its  back  a stone-oast  from  the  mercat 
cross  and  'the  throng  street  of  the  town. 
Between  it  and  the  river  was  the  small 
garden  consecrate  to  her  ladyship’s 
flowers,  a patch  of  level  soil,  cut  in  dice 
by  paths  whose  tiny  pebbles  and  broken 
shells  crunched  beneath  'the  foot  at  any 
other  season  than  now  when  ithe  snow 
covered  all. 

John  Splendid,  who  was  of  our  party, 
in  a lull  of  the  entertainment  was  look- 
ing out  at  the  prospect  from  a window 
at  the  gable  end  of  the  hall,  for  the  moon 
sailed  high  above  Strone,  and  the  out- 
side world  was  beautiful  in  a cold  and 
eerie  fashion.  Of  a sudden  he  faced 
round  and  beckoned  to  me  with  a hardly 
noticeable  toss  of  the  head. 

I went  over  and  stood  beside  him.  He 
was  bending  a little  to  get  the  top  of 
Dunchuach  in  the  field  of  his  vision, 
and  there  was  a puzzled  look  on  his  face. 

“Do  you  see  any  light  up  yonder?”  he 
asked,  and  I followed  his  query  with  a 
keen  scrutiny  of  the  summit,  where  the 
fort  should  be  lying  in  darkness  and 
peace. 

There  was  a twinkle  of  light  that 
would  have  shown  fuller  if  the  moon- 
light was  less. 

“I  see  a spark,”  I said,  wondering  a 
little  at  his  interest  in  so  small  an  affair. 

‘That’s  a pity,”  said  he,  in  a rueful 
key.  “I  was  hoping  it  might  be  a pri- 
vate vision  of  my  own,  and  yet  I might 
have  known  my  dream  last  night  of  a 
white  rat  meant  something.  If  that’s 
flame  there’s  more  to  follow.  There 
should  be  no  lowe  on  this  side  of  the 
fort  after  nightfall,  unless  the  warders 
on  the  other  side  have  news  from  the 
hills  behind  Dunchuach.  In  this  matter 
of  fire  at  night  Dunchuach  echoes  Ben 
Bhuidhe  or  Ben  Bhrec,  and  these  two 
in  their  turn  carry  on  the  light  of  our 
friends  farther  ben  in  Bredalbane  and 
Cruachan.  It’s  not  a state  secret  to  tell 
you  we  were  half  feared  some  of  our 
Antrim  gentry  might  give  us  a call;  but 
the  Worst  Curse  on  the  pigs  who  come 
guesting  in  such  weather!” 

He  was  glowering  almost  feverishly 
at  the  hill-top,  and  I turned  round  t.o  see 
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that  the  busy  room  had  no  share  in  our 
apprehension.  The  only  eyes  I found 
looking  in  our  direction  were  those  of 
Betty,  who,  finding  herself  observed, 
came  over,  blushing  a little,  and  looked 
out  into  the  night. 

“You  were  hiding  the  moonlight  from 
me,”  she  said  with  a simile,  a remark 
which  struck  me  as  curious,  for  she 
could  not  see  out  at  the  window  from 
where  she  sat. 

“I  never  saw  one  who  needed  it  less,” 
said  Splendid,  and  still  he  looked  in- 
tently at  the  mount.  “You  carry  your 
own  with  you.” 

Having  no  need  to  bend,  she  saw  the 
top  of  Dunchuiaeh  whenever  she  got 
close  to  the  window,  and  by  this  time 
the  light  on  it  looked  like  a planet,  wan 
in  the  moonlight,  but  unusually  large 
and  angry. 

“I  never  saw  star  so  bright,”  said  the 
girl,  in  a natural  enough  error. 

“'It’s  a challenge  to  your  eyes, 
madam,”  retorted  Splendid  again,  in  a 
raillery  wonderful  considering  his  anxi- 
ety, and  he  whispered  in  my  ear— “or 
to  us  to  war.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  report  of  a big  gun 
boomed  through  the  frosty  air  from 
Dunchuach  to  the  plain,  and  the  beacon 
flashed  up,  tall,  flaunting  and  unmistak- 
able. 

John  Splendid  turned  into  the  hall  and 
raised  his  voice  a little,  to  say  with  no 
evidence  of  disturbance:— 

“There’s  something  amiss  up  the  glens, 
your  ladyship.” 

The  harp  her  ladyship  strummed  idly 
on  at  the  moment  had  stopped  on  a ludi- 
crous and  unfinished  note,  the  hum  of 
conversation  ended  abruptly.  Up  to  the 
window  the  company  crowded,  and  they 
could  see  the  bale-fire  blazing  hotly 
against  the  cool  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  widely  sprinkled  stars.  Behind  them 
in  a little  came  Argile,  one  arm  thrust 
hurriedly  in  a velvet  jacket,  his  hair  in 
a disorder,  the  pallor  of  study  on  his 
cheek.  He  very  gently  pressed  to  the 
front,  and  looked  out  with  a lowering 
brow  at  the  signal. 

“Aye,  aye!”  he  said  in  the  English, 
after  a pause  that  kept  the  room  more 
intent  on  his  face  than  on  the  bale-fire. 


“My  old  luck  bides  with  me.  I thought 
the  weather  guaranteed  me  a season’s 
rest,  but  here’s  the  claymore  again! 
Alasdair,  Craignish,  Sir  Donald,  I wish 
you  gentlemen  would  set  the  summons 
about  with  as  little  delay  as  need  be. 
We  have  no  time  for  any  display  of 
militant  science,  but  as  these  beacons 
carry  their  tale  fast  we  may  easily  be  at 
the  head  of  Glen  Aora  before  the  enemy 
is  down  Glenurchy.” 

Sir  Donald,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the 
officers  his  lordship  addressed,  promised 
a muster  of  five  hundred  men  in  three 
hours’  time.  “I  can  have  a crois-tara,” 
he  said,  “at  the  very  head  of  Glen  Shira 
in  an  hour.” 

“You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,” 
said  John  Splendid;  “Glen  Shira’s  awake 
by  this  time,  for  the  watchers  have  been 
in  the  hut  on  Ben  Bhuid'he  since  ever  we 
came  back  from  Lorn,  and  they  are  in 
league  with  other  watchers  at  the 
Gearron  town,  who  will  have  the  alarm 
miles  up  the  Glen  by  now  if  I make  no 
mistake  about  the  breed.” 

By  this  time  a servant  came  in  to  say 
Sithean  Sluaidhe  hill  on  Cowal  was 
ablaze,  and  likewise  the  hill  of  Ardno 
above  the  Ardkinglas  lands. 

“The  alarm  will  be  over  Argile  in  two 
hours,”  said  his  lordship.  “We’re  grand 
at  the  beginnings  of  things,”  and  as  he 
spoke  he  was  pouring,  with  a steady 
hand,  a glass  of  wine  for  a woman  in  the 
tremors.  “I  wish  to  God  we  were  better 
at  the  endings,”  he  added,  bitterly.  “If 
these  Athole  and  Antrim  caterans  have 
the  secret  of  our  passes,  we  may  be  rats 
in  a trap  before  the  morn’s  morning.” 

The  hall  emptied  quickly,  a commo- 
tion of  folks  departing  rose  in  the  court- 
yard, and  candle  and  torch  moved  about. 
Horses  put  over  the  bridge  at  a gallop, 
striking  sparks  from  the  cobble-stones, 
swords  jingled  on  stirrups.  In  the  town, 
a piper’s  tune  hurriedly  lifted,  and 
numerous  lights  danced  to  the  windows 
of  the  burghers.  John  Splendid,  the 
marquis  and  I were  the  only  ones  left  in 
the  hall,  and  the  marquis  turned  to  me 
with  a smile: — 

“You  see  your  pledge  calls  for  redemp- 
tion sooner  than  you  expected,  Elrig- 
more.  The  enemy’s  not  far  from  Ben 
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B'kuidhe  now,  and  your  sword  is  mine  by 
the  contract.” 

“Your  lordship  can  count  on  me  to  the 
last  ditch,”  I cried;  and  indeed  I might 
well  be  ready,  for  was  not  the  menace 
of  war  as  muckle  against  my  own  hearth 
as  against  his? 

“Our  plan,”  he  went  on,  “as  agreed 
upon  at  a council  after  my  return  from 
the  north,  was  to  hold  all  above  In- 
neraora  in  simple  defence  while  lowland 
troops  took  the  invader  behind.  Mont- 
rose or  the  MacDonalds  can’t  get 
through  our  passes.” 

“I’m  not  cock-sure  of  that,  Mac- 
Cailein,”  said  Splendid.  “We’re  here  in 
the  bottom  of  an  ashet;  there’s  more  than 
one  deserter  from  your  tartan  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  and  once  they  get  on  the  rim 
they  have,  by  all  rules  strategic,  the  upper 
hand  of  us  in  some  degree.  I never  had 
much  faith  (if  I dare  make  so  free)  in  the 
surety  of  our  retreat  here.  It’s  an  old 
notion  of  our  grandads  that  we  could 
bar  the  passes.” 

“So  we  can,  sir,  so  we  can!”  said  the 
marquis,  nervously  picking  at  his  but- 
tons with  his  long,  white  fingers,  the 
nails  vexatiously  polished  and  shaped. 

“Against  horse  and  artillery,  I allow, 
surety  not  against  Gaelic  foot.  This  is 
not  a wee  foray  of  broken  men,  but  an 
attack  by  an  army  of  numbers.  The 
science  of  war — what  little  I learned  of 
it  in  the  Low  Countries  with  gentlemen 
esteemed  my  betters — convinces  me  that 
if  a big  enough  horde  fall  on  from  the 
rim  of  our  ashet,  as  I call  it,  they  might 
sweep  us  into  the  loch  like  rattons.” 

I doubt  MacCa'ilein  Mor  heard  little  of 
this  uncheery  criticism,  for  he  was  look- 
ing in  a seeming  blank  abstraction  out 
of  the  end  window  at  the  town  lights 
increasing  in  number  as  the  minutes 
passed.  His  own  piper  In  the  close  be- 
hind the  buttery  had  tuned  up  and  into 
the  gathering — 

Bha  mi  air  banais  ’am  bail’  Inneraora. 
Banais  bu  mhiosa  bha  riarnh  air  an 
t-saoghal! 

I felt  the  tune  stir  me  to  the  core,  and 
M’lver,  I could  see  by  the  twitdh  of  his 
face,  kindled  to  the  old  call. 

“Curse  them!”  cried  MacCailein; 


“Curse  them!”  he  cried  in  the  Gaelic, 
and  he  shook  a white  fist  foolishly  at  the 
north:  “I’m  wanting  but  peace  and  my 
books.  I keep  my  ambition  in  leash, 
and  still  and  on  they  must  be  snapping 
like  curs  at  Argile.  God’s  name!  and  I’ll 
crush  them  like  ants  on  the  ant-heap.” 
From  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
as  he  stormed,  a little  bairn  toddled  in, 
wearing  a night-shirt— a curly,  gold- 
haired  boy  with  his  cheeks  like  the 
apple  for  hue,  the  sleep  he  had  risen 
from  still  heavy  on  his  eyes.  Seemingly 
the  commotion  had  brought  him  from 
his  bed,  and  up  he  now  ran,  and  his  little 
arms  went  round  his  father’s  knees.  On 
my  word  I’ve  seldom  seen  a man  more 
vastly  moved  than  was  Archibald,  Mar- 
quis of  Argile.  He  swallowed  his  spittle 
as  if  it  were  wool,  and  took  the  child  to 
his  arms  awkwardly,  like  one  who  has 
none  of  the  handling  of  his  own  till  they 
are  grown  up,  and  I could  see  the  tear 
•at  the  cheek  he  laid  against  the  youth’s 
ruddy  hair. 

“Wild  men  coming,  dada?”  said  the 
child,  not  much  out  about  after  all. 

“They  shan’t  touch  my  little  Illeas- 
buig,”  whispered  his  lordship,  kissing 
him  on  the  mouth.  Then  he  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  hard  at  John  Splendid. 
“I  think,”  he  said,  “if  I went  post-haste 
to  Edinburgh,  I could  be  of  some  service 
in  advising  the  nature  and  route  of  the 
harassing  on  the  rear  of  Montrose.  Or 

do  you  think— do  you  think ” 

He  ended  in  a hesitancy,  flushing  a 
little  at  tne  brow,  his  lips  weakening  at 
the  corner. 

John  Splendid,  at  my  side,  gave  me 
with  his  knee  the  least  nudge  on  the  leg 
next  him. 

“Did  your  lordship  think  of  going  to 
Edinburgh  at  once?”  he  asked,  with  an 
odd  tone  in  his  voice,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  very  fixedly  on  a window. 

“If  it  was  judicious,  the  sooner  the 
better,”  said  the  marquis,  nuzzling  his 
face  in  the  soft  warmth  of  the  child’s 
neck. 

Splendid  looked  helpless  for  a bit,  and 
then  took  up  the  policy  that  I learned 
later  to  expect  from  him  in  every  similar 
case.  He  seemed  to  read  (in  truth  it 
was  easy  enough!)  what  was  in  his  mas- 
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John  Splendid. 

ter’®  “ind,  and  he  said,  almost  with  white  stag  and  beat  it  off  a hunter  it  was 


“The  best  thing  you  could  do,  my  lord. 
Beyond  your  personal  encouragement 
(and  a chief’s  aye  a consoling  influence 
on  the  field,  I’ll  never  deny),  there’s  little 
you  could  do  here  that  cannot,  with  your 
pardon,  be  fairly  well  done  by  Sir  Don- 
ald and  myself,  and  Elrigmore  here,- 
who  have  made  what  you  might  call  a 
trade  of  tulzie  and  brulzie.” 

MacCailein  Mor  looked  uneasy  for  all 
this  open  assurance.  He  set  the  child 
down  with  an  awkward  kiss,  to  be  taken 
away  by  a servant  lass  who  had  come 
after  him. 

“Would  it  not  look  a little  odd?”  he 
said,  eyeing  us  keenly. 

“Your  lordship  might  be  sending  a 
trusty  message  to  Edinburgh,”  I said; 
and  John  Splendid  with  a “Pshaw!” 
walked  to  the  window,  saying  what  he 
had  to  say  with  his  baek  to  the  candle- 
light. 

“There’s  not  a man  out  there  but 
would  botch  the  whole  business  if  you 
sent  him,”  he  said;  “it  must  be  his  lord- 
ship  or  nobody.  And  what’s  to  hinder 
her  ladyship  and  the  children  going  too? 
Snugger  they’d  be  by  far  in  Stirling 
Lodge  than  here,  I’ll  warrant.  If  I 
were  not  an  old  runt  of  a bachelor,  it 
would  be  my  first  thought  to  give  my 
women  and  bairns  safety.” 

MacCailein  flew  at  the  notion.  “Just 
so,  just  so,”  he  cried,  and  of  a sudden  he 
skipped  out  of  the  room. 

John  'Splendid  turned,  pushed  the  door 
to  after  the  nobleman,  and  in  a soft 
voice  broke  into  the  most  terrible  tor- 
rent of  bad  language  ever  I heard  (and 
I’ve  known  cavaliers  of  fortune  free  that 
way).  He  called  his  marquis  everything 
but  a man. 

“Then  why  in  the  name  of  God  do  you 
egg  him  on  to  a course  that  a fool  could 
read  the  poltroonery  of?  I never  gave 
MacCailein  Mor  credit  for  being  a cow- 
ard before,”  said  I. 

“Coward!”  cried  Splendid.  “It’s  no 
cowardice  but  selfishness— -the  disease 
more  or  less,  of  us  all.  Do  you  think 
yon  gentleman  a coward?  Then  you  do 
not  know  the  man.  I saw  him  once, 
empty-handed,  in  the  forest,  face  the 


gonng  to  death;  and  they  say  he  never 
blenched  when  the  bonnet  was  shot  off 
his  head  at  Drimtyne,  but  jested  with  a 
‘Close  on’t:  a nail-breadth  more,  and 
Colin  was  heir  to  an  earlhood!” 

“I’m  sorry  to  think  the  worst  of  an 
Argile  and  a Campbell,  but  surely  his 
place  is  here  now.” 

“It  is,  I admit;  and  I egged  him  to  fol- 
low his  inclination  because  I’m  a fool  in 
one  thing,  as  you’ll  discover  anon-^be- 
cause  it’s  easier  and  pleasanter  to  con- 
vince a man  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do 
than  to  convince  him  the  way  he  would 
avoid  is  the  only  right  one.” 

“It’s  not  an  altogether  nice  quirk  of 
the  character,”  I said,  dryly.  It  gave  me 
something  of  a stroke  to  find  so  weak  a 
bit  in  a man  of  so  many  notable  parts. 
He  spunked  up  like  tinder. 

“Do  you  call  me  a liar?”  he  said,  with 
a face  as  white  as  a clout,  his  nostrils 
stretching  in  his  rage. 

“Liar!”  said  I,  “not  I!  It  would  be  an 
ill  time  to  do  it  with  our  common  enemv 
at  the  door.  A lie  (as  I take  it  in  my 
own  Highland  fashion)  is  the  untruth 
told  for  cowardice  or  to  get  a 'mean  ad- 
vantage of  another:  your  way  with  Mac- 
Cailein was  but  a foolish  way  (also 
Highland,  I’ve  noticed)  of  saving  your- 
self the  trouble  of  spurring  up  your  man- 
hood to  put  him  in  the  right.” 

“You  do  me  less  than  half  justice,” 
said  Splendid,  the  blood  coming  back  to 
his  face,  and  him  smiling  again;  “I  al- 
low I’m  no  preacher.  If  a man  must  to 
hell,  he  must,  his  own  gait.  The  only 
way  I can  get  into  argument  with  him 
about  the  business  is  to  fly  in  a fury.  If 
I let  my  temper  up  I would  call  Mac- 
Cailein coward  to  his  teeth,  though  I 
know  it’s  not  his  character.  But  I’ve 
been  in  a temper  with  my  cousin  before 
now,  and  I ken  the  stuff  he’s  made  of: 
he  gets  as  cold  as  steel  the  hotter  I get, 
and  with  the  poorest  of  causes  he  could 

then  put  me  in  a black  confusion ” 

“But  you ” 

“Stop,  stop!  let  ime  finish  my  tale.  Do 
you  know  I put  a fair  face  on  the  black 
business  to  save  the  man  his  own  self- 
respect.  He’ll  know  himself  his  going 
looks  bad  without  my  telling  him,  and  I 
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would  at  least  leave  him  the  notion  that 
we  were  blind  to  his  weakness.  After 
all  it’s  not  much  of  a weakness— the 
wish  to  save  a wife  and  children  from 
danger.  Another  bookish  disease,  I 
admit;  their  overmuch  study  has  dead- 
ened the  man  to  a sense  of  the  becoming, 
and  in  an  affair  demanding  courage  he 
acts  like  a woman,  thinking  of  his  house- 
hold when  he  should  be  thinking  of  his 
clan.  My  only  consolation  is  that  after 
all  (except  for  the  look  of  the  thing)  his 
leaving  us  little  matters.” 

I thought  different  on  that  point,  and  I 
proved  right.  If  it  takes  short  time  to 
send  a fiery  cross  about,  it  takes  shorter 
yet  to  send  a naughty  rumor,  and  the 
story  that  MacCailein  Mor  and  his  folks 
were  off  in  a hurry  to  the  Lowlands  was 
round  the  greater  part  of  Argile  before 
the  clansmen  mustered  at  Inneraora. 
They  never  mustered  at  all,  indeed;  for 
the  chieftains  of  the  small  companies 
that  came  from  Glen  Finne  and  down 
the  country  no  sooner  heard  that  the 
marquis  was  off  than  they  took  the  road 
back,  and  so  Montrose  and  Colkitto  Mac- 
Donald found  a poltroon  and  deserted 
countryside  awaiting  them. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Fortnightly  Re  view. 
THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  OF  ROBERT 
LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

In  the  common  work  of  the  world 
men  drop  and  disappear;  they  pass  out 
of  the  ranks  and  another  fills  the  gap; 
worse  men  may  succeed  better,  better 
men  may  succeed  worse,  but  no  place 
remains  vacant,  for  the  world’s  work 
must  go  on,  and  the  sad  proverb  says 
there  is  no  man  indispensable.  But 
with  great  artists  the  case  is  other- 
wise. They  furnish  something  which, 
for  ordinary  uses,  is  wholly  super- 
fluous; or,  to  put  it  more  truly,  they 
create  a need  which  no  one  but  them- 
selves can  supply.  Living,  they  give 
something  inseparable  from  them- 
selves, something  which  they  alone 
have  the  secret  of  making;  and  dying, 
they  leave  nothing  for  others  to  suc- 


ceed to  but  their  example.  And  for 
that  reason  the  death  of  a great  artist 
before  his  work  has  been  completed 
brings  to  those  who  value  the  work  of 
artists  the  most  intimate  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss.  We  lament  the  untimely 
death  of  Keats  and  Shelley  as  we  do  not 
lament  for  Pitt  and  Fox  cut  off  in  their 
prime;  presumably  because  we  cannot 
figure  distinctly  in  our  minds  the  work 
which  'those  statesmen  might  have 
done  in  shaping  the  course  of  events,  or 
in  moulding  the  nation’s  character,  but 
we  know  absolutely  that  another  ten 
years  added  to  the  life  of  Keats  or 
Shelley  would  have  endowed  us  with 
many  imperishable  possessions.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  hardly  any  death 
within  a young  man’s  memory  has  left 
such  a blank  as  Stevenson’s.  Books 
there  are  in  plenty,  heaven  knows,  to 
amuse  and  instruct  us  if  we  want 
amusement  or  instruction;  but  those  of 
us  who  care  to  distinguish  among  their 
pleasures  know  keenly  the  difference. 
Something  has  been  denied  us  which 
we  can  very  well  live  without  indeed,  but 
which  can  have  no  possible  substitute; 
we  are  less  rich  than  we  hoped  to  find 
ourselves.  It  seems  a strange  thing  to 
write  thus  of  an  author  whose  works 
in  the  collected  edition  make  a range  of 
seven-and-twenty  substantial  volumes; 
but  though  there  was  reason  patent  to 
everybody  for  a genuine  grief  when 
word  reached  us  three  years  ago  of 
Stevenson’s  sudden  fate  in  Samoa,  it  is 
the  publication  of  his  unfinished  works 
which  has  borne  in  upon  us  a really 
abiding  and  immeasurable  regret.  The 
“Vailima  Letters”  (written  from  Samoa 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin)  appeared  a year 
after  their  writer’s  death.  These  threw 
a strong  light  upon  his  methods  of 
working,  and  explained  not  only  his 
purposes,  but  his  delays.  They  showed 
not  only  that  Stevenson  was  conscious 
of  these  limitations  which  admirers 
had  regretfully  acknowledged  in  his 
work;  not  only  that  he  was  anxious  to 
overstep  these  limitations;  but  also  that 
he  was  confident  in  the  power  of  his 
matured  art  and  widened  vision  to 
achieve,  so  far  as  any  real  artist  can, 
the  ideal  which  he  set  before  himself. 
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And  directly  afterwards,  for  a confir- 
mation ample  and  indisputable  of  ihis 
judgment,  there  was  published  the 
fragment  of  “Weir  of  Hermiston.’.’ 
There  are  other  posthumous  works  of 
Stevenson’s  which  this  essay  must 
take  into  account;  but  its  essential  pur- 
pose is  to  consider  the  light  thrown  by 
the  “Vailima  Letters”  on  Stevenson’s 
conception  of  the  scope  which  his  own 
work  as  a novelist  might  receive,  and 
to  show  how  that  conception  was  being 
realized  in  his  unfinished  masterpiece. 
Or  to  put  the  thing  quite  plainly:  All 
Stevenson’s  admirers  hoped  continually 
during  his  life  to  see  him  do  something 
greater  than  he  ever  accomplished. 
My  contention  is,  firstly,  that  the 
“Vailima  Letters”  show  why  that  ex- 
pectation was  so  long  in  being  fulfilled, 
and  why  his  life  in  Samoa  might  rea- 
sonably have  afforded  fresh  confidence 
to  his  friends;  secondly,  that  “Weir  of 
Hermiston,”  incomplete  though  it  is, 
yet  suffices  to  prove  that  within 
another  year  the  expectation  would 
have  been  answered  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary limit  of  hope. 

For  in  a sense  this  fragment  is  the 
completes!  ining  that  Stevenson  ever 
did1— the  fullest  expression  of  his  art. 
“What  we  wanit  with  a book,”  said 
Carlyle,  “is  not  the  book,  but  the  man 
behind  the  book.”  Now,  in  all  Steven- 
son’s work-travels,  tales,  essays, 
poems— before  he  went  to  Samoa,  there 
was  no  single  volume  where  one  felt 
that  the  whole  man  was  speaking.  In 
the  stories  and  novels  we  recognized 
perhaps  the  most  skilful  narrator  who 
had  written  in  English,  and,  more  than 
that,  an  artist  with  the  creative  touch. 
In  the  essays  and  travels  we  became 
familiar  with  his  singular  and  fasci- 
nating personality.  But  it  was  also 
obvious  from  them  that  the  things 
which  in  life  had  most  preoccupied  this 
personality,  and  which  had  given  to  it 
its  peculiar  color,  were  not  the  things 
about  which  the  story-teller  chose  to 
entertain  us.  Here  was  a man,  for  ex- 
ample, writing  in  “Vlrginlbus  Puer- 
isque”  the  most  eloquent  and  sug- 
gestive passages  upon  love,  who  never- 
theless scarcely  touched  in  his  novels 


the  motive  of  sexual  passion.  Here 
again  was  a mind  curious  to  probe  be-  : 
hind  the  familiar  facts  of  existence,  I 
and  ordinary  commonplaces  of  speech, 
quick  to  discover  strange  and  novel 
significances  in  them;  yet  whose  I 
works,  full  of  ethical  problems  though 
they  were,  hinged  for  the  most  part  I 
upon  an  issue  to  be  decided  by  some  j 
violent  and  bloody  arbitrament.  Were  ' 
we  never  to  get  from  him  a tale  where  j 
the  central  conflict,  however  embel-  j 
lished  it  might  be  with  picturesque  ] 
episodes  of  action,  should  be  a spiritual 
conflict?  The  profound  thinker  and 
minute  analyist  of  conventional  be^  1 
havior  whom  we  knew  in  the  essays  j 
insisted  upon  giving  us  the  romance  of  ] 
incident.  Even  in  the  “Master  of 
Ballantrae,”  the  wonderful  narrative  1 
of  the  duel  was  remembered  for  itself 
as  an  episode  rather  than  as  expressing  j 
the  relations  between  the  two  brothers,  j 
It  seemed  plainly  within  his  range  to 
give  us  a romance  of  more  essential  j 
order— a romance  primarily  of  emo-  ] 
tions,  not  of  incident.  That  was  only  I 
possible  if  he  should  choose  a subject 
where  the  need  of  inventing  with  prob-  j 
ability  what  he  had  never  seen,  and  of 
conjecturing  emotions  under  imagined  j 
circumstances,  should  in  some  measure  1 
give  place  to  the  task  of  rendering  in  j 
a dramatic  form  his  own  passions  and 
sorrows.  We  wanted,  in  short,  from  j 
him  something  deeper  and  fuller;  j 
something  in  more  vital  contact  with  \ 
the  permanent  and  universal  springs  j 
of  romance;  loves  and  hatreds  in  all  1 
their  elemental  grandeur,  proceeding  * 
out  of  nature  itself  and  not  from  the  I 
accidental  relation  of  partisanship  or  j 
conflict.  It  was  only  after  Stevenson  I 
went  to  Samoa  that  his  work  became  | 
closely  and  obviously  related  to  his  9 
own  experiences;  first,  to  his  material  # 
environment;  lastly,  and  in  its  highest  a 
development,  to  the  spiritual  adven-  I 
tures  which  had  left  their  marks  upon 
his  youth. 

The  “Vailima  Letters”  contain,  of 
course,  much  that  is  of  extraordinary  « 
biographical  interest,  setting  the  man  £ 
himself  in  the  clearest  light  before  us.  ^ 
but  I have  here  only  to  write  of  the 
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artist,  and  need  not  touch  upon  his 
honorable  and  stimulating  work  in  the 
islands.  But  it  is  essential  to  note  that 
from  the  moment  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Samoa,  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  existence  changed.  Reverting  to 
the  habits  of  his  youth,  he  emerged 
finally,  not  indeed  from  the  grip  of  dis- 
ease, but  from  what  he  calls  “the  Land 
of  Counterpane.”  Instead  of  being  an 
invalid  propped  on  sofas  and  cushions, 
or  a seeker  of  health  in  the  enforced 
idleness  of  sea-voyages,  he  became 
once  more  a man  living  mostly  out-of- 
doors,  capable  of  severe  physical  exer- 
tion and  rewarded  with  the  delightful 
weariness  that  follows  it;  weeding  and 
clearing  jungle  on  an  estate  of  his  own; 
a keeper  of  live  stock,  an  employer  of 
labor;  crossing  country  on  horseback; 
and,  for  a graver  excitement,  keenly 
concerned  in  the  island  politics,  the 
strenuous  champion  of  a weak  native 
race  against  European  encroachments; 
but  still,  even  in  action,  something  of  a 
spectator,  continually  envisaging  life 
from  the  same  argumentative  ethical 
standpoint  as  his  heroes,  one  and  all  of 
them,  adopt.  A single  instance  will 
illustrate  at  once  his  activity  and  liis 
intellectual  attitude.  The  chief  justice 
of  the  islands,  Mr.  Cedarcrantz,  had  iu 
Stevenson’s  judgment  come  near  to 
bring  on  a petty  war;  Stevenson  was 
anxious  to  write  to  The  Times  and  stir 
public  opinion  against  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
many; but  Mr.  Cedarcrantz  happened 
to  have  left  the  island,  and,  moreover, 
was  a personal  friend.  How  is  he  to 
reconcile  public  duty  with  private 
loyalty? 

Cedarcrantz  is  gone;  it  is  not  my  fault; 
he  knows  my  views  on  that  point — alone 
of  all  points; — he  leaves  me  with  my 
mouth  sealed.  Yet  this  !is  a nice  thing, 
that  because  he  is  guilty  of  a fresh  of- 
fence— his  flight — the  mouth  of  the  only 
possible  influential  witness  should  be 
closed?  I do  not  like  this  argument.  I 
look  like  a cad  if  I do  in  the  man’s  ab- 
sence what  I could  have  done  in  a more 
manly  manner  in  his  presence.  True:  but 
why  did  he’go^  It  is  his  last  sin.  And  I,  who 
like  the  man  extremely— that  is  the  word 
yol.  xvm.  970 


—I  love  his  society,  he  is  intelligent,  pleas- 
ant, even  witty,  a gentleman— and  you 
know  how  that  attaches— I loathe  to  seem 
to  play  a base  part;  but  the  poor  natives 
—who  are  like  other  folk,  false  enough, 
lazy  enough,  not  heroes,  not  saints,  but 
ordinary  men  damnably  misused — are 
they  to  suffer  because  I like  Cedarcrantz, 
and  Cedarcrantz  has  cut  his  lucky?  This 
is  a little  tragedy,  observe  well— a trag- 
edy! I may  be  right,  I may  be  wrong  in 
my  judgment,  but  I am  in  treaty  with 
my  honor.  Cedarcrantz  will  likely  meet 
my  wife  three  days  from  now,  may  travel 
back  with  her,  will  be  charming  if  he 
does;  suppose  this,  and  suppose  him  to 
arrive  and  find  that  I have  sprung  a mine 
— or  the  nearest  approach  to  it  I could 
find — behind  his  back?  My  position  is 
pretty — Yes,  I am  an  aristocrat.  I have 
the  old  petty  personal  view  of  honor?  I 
should  blush  till  I die,  if  I do  this;  yet  it 
is  on  the  cards  that  I may  do  it.  . . . No 
clearness  of  mind  with  the  morning.  I 
have  no  guess  what  I should  do.  ’Tis 
easy  to  say  that  the  public  duty  should 
brush  aside  these  little  considerations  of 
personal  dignity;  so  it  is  that  politicians 
begin,  and  in  a month  you  find  them  rat 
and  flatter,  and  intrigue  with  brows  of 
brass.  I am  rather  of  the  old  view  that 
a man’s  first  duty  is  to  these  little  laws; 
the  big  he  does  not,  he  never  will,  under- 
stand; I may  be  wrong  about  the  chief 
justice,  and  the  baron,  and  the  state  of 
Samoa;  I cannot  be  wrong  about  the  vile 
attitude  I put  myself  in  if  I blow  the 
gaff  on  Cedarcrantz  behind  his  back. 

That  suggests  a very  different  atmos- 
phere from  any  that  is  breathed  in 
“the  Land  of  Counterpane.”  Steven- 
son, it  is  true,  though  you  shut  him  up 
in  a room,  had  lived  enough  to  be  able 
to  forge  out  of  his  brain  an  imaginary 
world,  and  set  people  contending  in  it; 
but  all  brain-spun  visions  must  in  the 
end  grow  thin  and  brittle  unless  the 
brain  is  fed  from  outside  with  perpet- 
ually renewed  impressions.  Here  you 
had  a man  with  the  keenest  desire  to 
keep  his  flow  of  impressions  bright  and 
changing;  infinitely  preferring  death  to 
stagnation;  and  now,  by  a kind  of  re- 
prieve, sent  out  from  his  sick  room, 
where  he  was  merely  a looker-on  and  a 
hearer  of  second-hand  recitals,  to  play 
his  part  on  a stage,  small  indeed,  but 
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strangely  picturesque,  and  amply  fur- 
nished with  a display  of  the  elemental 
passions.  It  was  a complete  release 
from  literaryisms,  and,  as  a release, 
Stevenson  welcomed  it  for  the  good  of 
his  art. 

When  I was  filling  baskets  all  Saturday 
in  my  dull,  mulish  way,  perhaps  the  slow- 
est worker  there,  surely  the  most  partic- 
ular and  the  only  one  that  never  looked 
up  or  knocked  off,  I could  not  but  think 
I should  have  been  sent  on  exhibition  as 
an  example  of  young  literary  men.  Here 
is  how  to  'learn  to  write,  might  be  the 
motto. 

The  plunge  back  into  civilization  on  a 
brief  trip  to  Australia  made  him  even 
more  conscious  of  the  difference. 

Digito  monstrari  is  a new  experience; 
people  all  looked  at  me  in  the  Streets  in 
Sydney,  and  it  was  very  queer.  Here,  of 
course,  I am  only  the  white  chief  in  the 
Great  House  to  the  natives;  and  to  the 
whites,  either  an  ally  pr  a foe.  It  is  a 
much  healthier  state  of  matters.  If  I 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  adulation,  I 
should  end  by  kicking  against  the  pricks. 
O my  beautiful  forest,  O my  beautiful 
windy  house,  what  a joy  it  was  to  behold 
them  again!  No  chance  to  take  myself 
too  seriously  here. 

Life  about  him  was  more  varied  and 
more  emotional  than  it  could  well  be  in 
a civilized  country.  He  saw  islanders 
in  revolt,  sitting  with  Winchester  rifles 
on  their  knees,  and  at  the  sight  the 
aboriginal  in  him  “knickered  like  a 
stallion.”  One  feels  in  his  letters  al- 
most a plethora  of  new  impressions; 
his  brain  was  overloaded  with  all  this 
strangeness,  and  could  not  readily  as- 
similate it.  Give  to  a man  so  keenly 
participant  in  all  the  life  about  him  a 
scene  so  varied,  so  beautiful  and  so 
exciting,  in  exchange  for  the  monotony 
of  a sick  room;  add  health  and  vigor 
restored  instead  of  a cripple’s  exist- 
ence; and  the  strange  thing  would  be 
if  there  were  not  a transformation. 
Stevenson  was  conscious  of  it  himself, 
and  even  in  the  heavy  depression 
which  settled  down  on  him  before  the 
end,  he  writes  in  the  last  of  all  these 
letters:— 


I look  forward  confidently  to  an  after- 
math;  I do  not  think  my  health  can  be  so 
hugely  improved  without  some  subse- 
quent improvement  in  my  brains. 
Though  of  course  there  is  the  possibility 
that  literature  is  a morbid  secretion,  and 
abhors  health! 

Health,  unhappily,  was  as  illusory  as 
his  dread  of  an  exhausted  vein. 
Three  months  after  he  wrote  these 
words  he  died,  while  engaged  upon 
“Weir  of  Hermiston,”  having  gone 
back  for  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  art 
to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  but  with 
a manner  entirely  altered.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  gradual  was  the  change  in 
his  style.  The  new  world  about  him 
he  first  attempted  to  utilize  for  litera- 
ture in  a book  of  descriptive  letters, 
which,  after  an  incredible  deal  of  hard 
labor,  proved  a failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  as  he  worked  on  it,  there 
flashed  into  his  head  one  day  a story 
which,  he  says,  “shot  through  me  like  a 
bullet  in  one  of  my  moments  of  awe 
alone  in  that  tragic  jungle.”  It  was 
not  the  descriptive  writer  nor  the  es- 
sayist who  could  give  the  soul  of  that 
strange  island  life,  with  its  mixture  of 
gentle  savagery  and  buccaneering  com- 
merce; it  was  the  writer  of  tales.  This 
first  story  was  the  “Beach  of  FalestL,” 
which  marks  a new  development  in  his 
work.  But  the  change  was  not  com- 
plete. In  “Catriona,”  Stevenson  went 
back  to  his  old  style  and  old  subjects. 
“The  Wreckers”  was  a sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  old  and  the  new, 
and  finally,  in  the  “Ebbtide,”  the  new 
material  found  for  itself  a new  man- 
ner. Stevenson  was  doubtful  at  first 
of  this  “forced,  violent,  alembicated 
style;”  the  story  was  finished  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart.  “There  it  is,  and  about 
as  grim  a tale  as  was  ever  written,  and 
as  grimy  and  as  hateful.”  But  when 
the  proofs  came  back  he  was  of  an- 
other mind.  “I  did  not  dream  it  was 
near  as  good;  I am  afraid  I think  it  ex- 
cellent. It  gives  me  great  hope,  as  I 
see  I can  work  with  that  constipated, 
mosaic  manner,  which  is  what  I have 
to  do  just  now  with  “Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton.” 

“St.  Ives”  is  again  a compromise. 
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But  “Weir,”  and  what  remains  of  the 
“Young  Chevalier”  and  “Heathercat,” 
are  kindred  in  style  to  the  “Ebbtide” — 
a style  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
his  earlier  and  lighter  romances.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  new  way  of 
life  and  new  surroundings  produced  in 
him  a new  manner,  which  first  formed 
itself  in  treatment  of  the  new  material, 
but  received  its  highest  and,  unhappily, 
its  latest  expression  in  what  remains 
of  the  great  story  that  went  back 
across  many  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
to  that  confused  huddle  of  grey,  fa- 
miliar hills. 

One  may  gather  up  a few  of  Steven- 
son’s own  remarks  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art  under  these  new  con- 
ditions. Plainly  the  “Beach  of  Falesa” 
—first  called  the  “High  Woods  of  Ulu- 
fanua”— marked  a turning  point  for 
him  and  opened  a new  field  of  success. 
Of  it  he  writes:— 

On  a re-reading  fell  in  love  with  my 
first  chapter,  and  for  good  or  evil  I must 
finish  it.  It  is  really  good,  well  fed  with 
facts,  true  to  the  manners,  and  (for  once 
in  my  works)  rendered  pleasing  by  the 
presence  of  a heroine  who  is  pretty.  Miss 
Uma  is  pretty— a fact.  All  my  other 
women  have  been  as  ugly  as  sin,  and,  like 
Falconet’s  horse  (I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  anecdote  in  Lockhart),  mortes  for- 
bye. 

What  ails  you,  miserable  man,  to  talk 
of  saving  material?  I have  a whole 
world  in  my  head,  a whole  new  society  to 
work,  hut  I am  in  no  hurry.1  I have  just 
interrupted  my  letter,  and  read  through 
the  chapter  of  the  “High  W oods  ’ that  * 
is  written,  a chapter  and  a bit,  some  six- 
teen pages,  really  very  fetching,  but  what 
do  you  wish?  The  story  is  so  wilful,  so 
steep,  so  silly;  it’s  a hallucination  I have 
outlived,  and  yet  I never  did  a better 
piece  of  work — horrid  and  pleasing  and 
extraordinarily  true;  its  sixteen  pages  of 
the  South  Seas;  their  essence.  Golly,  it  s 
good.  I am  not  Shining  by  modesty;  but 
I do  just  love  the  color  and  movement  of 
that  piece,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

There  you  have  the  artist  in  all  the 
intoxication  of  beginning;  but  one  sees 
that  what  fascinates  him  is  the  fulness 
of  life,  the  quick  answer  to  external 

i Italics  mine.— S.  G. 


suggestion.  Life  has  been  pouring  in 
sensations  upon  him,  and  out  of  them 
his  brain  is  shaping  something  of  its 
own,  something  new,  quick  and  stir- 
ring. Naturally,  doubts  and  despond- 
encies arose  afterwards  in  the  toil  of 
composition,  but  he  never  went  back 
upon  his  judgment  of  this  piece.  And 
if  you  compare  it  with  his  earlier 
stories,  say  “Will  o’  the  Mill”  or  even 
“Thrawn  Janet,”  there  is  just  the  dif- 
ference between  vivid  dreamland  and 
reality.  But  having  pleased  himself 
he  still  has  to  count  with  the  public, 
and  they  were  shocked  by  his  realism. 
He  lifts  his  hands  in  horror  over  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

The  plaintive  request  sent  to  me  to 
make  the  young  folks  married  properly 
before  “that  night”  I refused;  you  will 
see  what  would  have  been  left  of  the 
yarn  had  I consented.  This  is  a poison- 
bad  world  for  the  romancer,  this  Anglo- 
Saxon  world;  I usually  get  out  of  it  by 
not  having  any  women  in  it  at  all;  but 
when  I remember  I had  the  “Treasure  of 
Franchard”  refused  as  unfit  for  a family 
magazine,  I feel  despair  weigh  on  my 
wrists. 

There  one  has  the  explanation  of  a 
good  deal  in  Stevenson.  How  to  recon- 
cile the  necessity  for  selling  his  books 
with  truth  of  presentment  in  the  rela- 
tions of  man  and  woman  as  he  saw 
them.  He  had  for  years  solved  the 
problem  by  evading  it;  for  a conspicu- 
ous instance,  in  the  “Master  of  Ballan- 
trae,”  which  is  at  the  bottom  a tale  of 
jealousy,  yet  contains  no  suggestion  of 
the  sex  attraction.  But  the  fragment 
of  his  Samoan  work  shows  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  entering  on  a new 
path  in  this  matter;  “Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton,”  had  it  been  completed,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  shocked  many  suscep- 
tibilities; and  here  is  a passage  which 
shows  that  Stevenson  was  fully  con- 
scious of  departing  from  his  former 
reserve. 

I have  celebrated  my  holiday  from 
“Samoa”  (the  “Footnote  to  History”)  by 
a plunge  at  the  beginning  of  the  “Young 
Chevalier.”  I am  afraid  my  touch  is  a 
little  broad  in  a love  story;  I can  t mean 
one  thing  and  write  another.  As  for 
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women,  I am  no  more  in  any  fear  of  them; 
I can  do  a sort  all  right;  age  makes  me  a 
little  less  afraid  of  a petticoat,  but  I am 
a little  in  fear  of  grossness.  . . . T(he  dif- 
ficulty in  a love  yarn  which  dwells  at  all 
on  love  is  the  dwelling  on  one  string;  it  is 
manifold,  I grant,  but  the  root  fact  is 
there  unchanged,  and  the  sentiment  be- 
ing very  intense  and  already  very  much 
handled  in  letters,  positively  calls  for  a 
little  pawing  and  gracing.  With  a writer 
of  my  prosaic  literalness  and  pertinency 
of  points  of  view,  this  all  shoves  toward 
grossness— positively  even  toward  the  far 
more  damnable  closeness.  This  has  kept 
me  off  the  sentiment  hitherto,  and  now  I 
am  to  try;  Lord!  Of  course  Meredith 
can  do  it,  and  so  could  Shakespeare;  but 
with  all  my  romance,  I am  a realist  and  a 
prosaist,  and  a most  fanatical  lover  of 
plain  physical  sensations  plainly  and  ex- 
pressly rendered;  hence  my  perils.  To  do 
love  in  the  same  spirit  as  I did  (for  in- 
stance) D.  Balfour’s  fatigue  in  the 
heather,  my  dear  sir,  there  were  gross- 
ness ready-made!  And  hence,  how  to 
sugar? 

The  tale  of  which  he  speaks  here 
never  got  beyond  the  introductory 
episode  (now  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition),  and  certainly  that  is  steeped 
strong  enough  in  passion— -the  uncom- 
mon passion  of  a woman  for  a man 
who  has  never  spoken  a word  of  love 
to  her.  But  not  less  certainly  it  is  free 
from  the  least  touch  of  grossness. 
Stevenson,  however,  knew  that  the 
glamor  of  sex  is  absorbing  in  youth, 
and  that  a young  man’s  novel,  if  it 
treats  of  this  passion  at  all,  is  apt  to 
represent  the  universe  through  a veil 
of  passion.  Probably  he  felt  that,  now 
age  had  made  him  feel  less  afraid  of  a 
petticoat,  he  was  free  also  from  the 
fascination;  he  could  treat  the  motive 
frankly  without  giving  it  undue  prom- 
inence. The  love  scenes  in  “Weir  of 
Hermiston”  are  almost  unsurpassable, 
but  the  central  interest  of  the  story  lies 
elsewhere,  in  the  relations  between 
father  and  son.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  clear  that  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  Stevenson  recognized  in  him- 
self an  ability  to  treat  subjects  which 
he  had  hitherto  avoided,  and  was  thus 
no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  de- 


taching fragments  from  life.  Before 
this,  he  had  largely  confined  himself  to 
the  adventures  of  roving  men  where 
women  make  no  entrance;  or  if  he 
treated  of  a settled  family  group,  the 
result  was  what  we  see  in  the  “Master 
of  Ballantrae,”  which,  as  he  observes, 
“lacked  all  pleasurableness,  and  hence 
was  imperfect  in  essence.” 

-It  is  necessary  to  say  something  of 
the  less  important  among  the  posthu- 
mous works  before  proceeding  to  dis- 
cuss “Weir.”  No  account  need  be 
taken  here  of  those  early  compositions 
which  were,  for  the  first  time,  issued  in 
the  Edinburgh  edition:  my  concern  is 
with  those  tales  upon  which  Stevenson 
was  engaged  during  his  residence  in 
Samoa,  and  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.  The  longest  of  these 
is  the  novel  “St.  Ives,”  which  has  been 
published  as  a complete  story,  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  having  written  the  last 
few  chapters  after  an  outline  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Strong,  who  acted  as  Steven- 
son’s amanuensis. 

A passing  word  is  due  to  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Couch’s  reproduc- 
tion of  Stevenson’s  manner,  and  in- 
deed to  the  skill  with  which  he 
discharged  the  most  trying  task  con- 
ceivable. Of  the  novel  itself  its  au- 
thor has  no  high  opinion.  “I  will  ask 
you  to  spare  ‘St.  Ives’  when  it  goes  to 
you,”  he  wrote;  “it  is  a sort  of  ‘Count 
Robert  of  Paris.’  But  I hope  rather  a 
‘Dombey  and  Son’  to  be  succeeded  by 
‘Our  Mutual  Friend’  and  ‘Great  Ex- 
pectations’ and  ‘A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.’  ” And  certainly  the  book  seems 
to  me  among  the  weakest  of  its  au- 
thor’s productions,  though  containing 
one  chapter  which  any  novelist  might 
envy  him:  the  episode  of  the  old  French 
colonel  who  had  broken  his  parole  to 
return  to  his  dying  daughter.  The 
story,  begun  in  good  spirits,  was  car- 
ried through  in  a kind  of  desperation 
by  a man  in  failing  health  and  wearied 
of  his  subject;  at  one  period  he  was  re- 
duced to  dictating  it  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet.  But  suppose  anyone 
else  had  written  It:  should  we  not  all 
be  crying  out,  Have  you  read  “St. 
Ives?”  Suppose  the  style  came  on  us 
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as  a surprise  instead  of  being  a manner 
not  only  made  familiar  by  its  creator 
for  a space  of  twenty  years,  but 
echoed  in  the  writings  of  almost  every 
talent  among  the  younger  generation. 
Apart  from  the  style,  'it  is  extremely 
uncharacteristic  of  a novelist  whose 
chief  merit  had  often  lain  in  his  con- 
struction. It  is  a good  example  of  the 
picaresque  tale,  a series  of  episodes  con- 
nected merely  by  a single  personality, 
a kind  of  novel  not  without  Illustrious 
precedent,  but  essentially  inferior  to 
that  with  a developed  plot. 

Much  beyond  “St.  Ives”  in  impor- 
tance is  the  volume  of  poems  entitled 
“Songs  of  Travel,”  but  that  cannot  be 
adequately  discussed  here;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  the  same  cleavage  be- 
tween Stevenson’s  later  and  earlier 
work  in  verse  as  between  the  Samoan 
novels  and  their  predecessors.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  adds  very 
materially  to  his  claim  to  rank  as  a 
poet;  the  best  poems  in  it  are,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  The 
only  other  completed  work  which  I 
have  to  deal  with  is  the  series  of  fables 
now  issued  in  a volume  with  the 
“Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.”  They  are  interesting  reading, 
but  people  who  like  a meaning  made 
quite  plain*  will  not  take  kindly  to  the 
more  elaborate  among  them,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  they  must  be  reckoned 
among  his  failures.  This  is  surprising 
enough.  We  are  frequently  told  that 
Stevenson  squandered  the  material  of 
many  admirable  essays — the  time, 
thought  and  energy  which  should  have 
gone  to  enrich  our  language  with  some- 
thing really  worthy  of  his  genius — upon 
mere  narrative  fiction.  Now  as  Steven- 
son was  a highly  original  thinker,  with 
an  amazing  skill  in  expressing  his 
thought,  and  also,  by  consent  even  of 
those  who  disapprove  of  its  exercise, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  narration,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  two  sets  of 
qualities  might  have  combined  in  the 
philosophic  fable.  They  certainly  did 
once  so  combine  in  the  allegory  of 
Jekyll  and  Hyde.  But  in  that  allegory 
the  storyteller  was  uppermost;  he  had 
tne  moralizer  well  in  hand;  whereas  in 


the  “Fables”  there  is  perhaps  a slight 
ascendancy  of  what  Mr.  Henley  called 
“the  shorter  catechist,”  and  fascinating 
as  they  are,  posterity  will  probably  re- 
gret the  time  spent  upon  these  things, 
if  it  thinks  that  it  might  have  had  in 
exchange  a few  more  chapters,  let  us 
say,  of  “Heatnercat.”  I confess  that 
nothing  in  contemporary  criticism  sur- 
prises me  more  than  the  persistence 
with  which  excellent  critics— of  whom 
Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr.  Strachey  are  leading 
examples— rank  Stevenson  among  born 
essayists  who  have  been  seduced  into 
an  uncongenial  vocation.  Mr.  Gosse,  I 
am  glad  to  see,  has  the  grace  to  make 
an  exception  for  “Weir  of  Hermiston,” 
but  he  surely  must  have  reflected  that 
a man  does  not  arrive  at  writing  novels 
of  that  order  without  having  either 
made  a good  many  failures  or  achieved 
only  smaller  successes.  Stevenson 
was  singularly  just  in  the  measure  of 
his  own  powers,  and  did  not  attempt 
the  grand  style  till  he  felt  himself  ma- 
ture; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  few 
novelists  have  accomplished  work  of 
the  first  class  at  an  earlier  age  than 
forty,  and  Stevenson,  who  was  by  no 
means  a precocious  nature,  died  at 
forty-four.  Mr.  Strachey  will  not  have 
any  of  these  compromises.  Stevenson 
wrote  novels,  he  says,  that  were  not 
quite  good  enough;  he  would  have  done 
better  ito  write  essays,  which  would 
have  attained  to  the  first  quality. 

One  would  urge  against  these  critics 
that  the  natural  bent  of  a man’s  mind 
is  the  indication  he  should  follow,  and 
that  Stevenson— ait  least  in  the  “Vail- 
ima  Letters”— shows  himself  exclu- 
sively preoccupied  with  tales.  Life  in 
Samoa  presents  itself  to  him  as  a back- 
ground for  stories,  and— a fact  not  less 
significant— he  presented  himself  to  the 
Samoans  as  Tusitala,  “the  teller  of 
tales.”  That  he  was  a great  essayist 
no  one  is  likely  to  deny;  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  had  he  written  no  novels  he 
would  have  written  still  greater  essays. 
But  what  appears  not  less  obvious  is 
that  creative  work  ranks  higher  in 
value  than  work  which  is  not  creative. 
Goldsmith’s  “Man  in  Black”  and  the 
rest  are  delightful,  but  how  -do  they 
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stand  beside  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield?” 
Fielding,  no  doubt,  would  have  written 
admirable  essays,  so  would  Sterne, 
but  do  we  regret  that  instead  they 
created  Squire  Weston  and  Uncle  Toby, 
putting  their  humorous  commentary  on 
life  into  a concrete  embodiment?  Is 
the  “Ebbtide”  less  suggestive  of 
thought  than  the  essays  in  “Virginibus 
Puerisque?”  Only  those  will  think  so 
who  insist  upon  having  moral  lessons 
put  into  the  form  of  positive  precepts. 
Granted  that  the  present  day  has  need 
of  moral  teachers;  granted  that  Steven- 
son, had  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
work,  would  have  been  a lay  preacher, 
most  persuasive,  eloquent  and  stimu- 
lating: for  my  own  part  I am  glad  he 
followed  the  method  congenial  to  his 
nature,  which  enabled  him  to  develop 
all  his  gifts  harmoniously.  Take,  for 
instance,  what  is  left  of  “Heather- 
cat;”  a very  few  pages;  yet  there  you 
have  unmistakably  stamped  the  pa- 
thetic figure  of  Traquair  of  Montroy- 
mont.  Traquair  was  a man  of  strong 
affections,  but  of  no  great  religious  ar- 
dor; it  was  in  the  “killing  times;”  and 
he  was  married  to  a woman  Who  per- 
sisted in  attending  conventicles  and 
harboring  unlicensed  divines.  She  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment;  he  got 
leave  to  go  to  jail  in  place  of  her,  and 
only  came  out  to  find  that  she  had 
profited  by  his  confinement  to  fly  more 
boldly  than  ever  in  the  face  of  the  law, 
counting  it  the  first  duty  in  the  world 
to  assert  her  religious  opinions.  He, 
being  a soft-natured  man,  unequally 
matched  with  a termagant,  submitted, 
and  saw  daily  his  paternal  estate,  every 
stick  and  stone  of  it  part  and  parcel  of 
his  own  existence,  melting  away  daily 
under  the  fines;  worse  still,  found  his 
own  son  taught  to  carry  messages  and 
cheat  his  father’s  vigilance.  Is  not 
that  a more  pregnant  handling  of  the 
seamy  side  of  fanatical  virtue  than  any 
express  discussion?  I quote  from  it 
this  dialogue  between  father  and  son 
over  a fencing  lesson: — 

But  this  day  Francie’s  heart  was  not  in 
the  fencing. 

“Sir,”  says  he,  suddenly  lowering  his 


point,  “will  ye  tell  me  a thing  if  I was  to 
ask  it?” 

“Ask  away,”  says  the  father. 

“Well,  it’s  this,”  said  Francie,  “why  do 
you  and  me  comply  if  it’s  so  wicked?” 
“Ay,  ye  hae  the  cant  of  it  too,”  cries 
Montroymont.  “But  I’ll  tell  ye  for  all 
that.  It’s  to  try  and  see  if  we  can  keep 
the  rigging  on  this  house,  Francie.  If 
she  had  her  way  we  would  he  beggar-folk 
and  hold  out  our  hands  by  the  wayside. 
When  ye  hear  her — when  ye  hear  folk,” 
he  corrected  himself  briskly,  “call  me  a 
coward  and  one  that  betrayed  the  Lord, 
and  I kenna  what  else,  just  mind  it  was 
to  keep  a bed  to  ye  to  sleep  in  and  a bite 
for  ye  to  eat.  On  guard!”  he  cried,  and 
the  lesson  proceeded  again  till  they  were 
called  in  to  supper. 

“There’s  another  thing  yet,”  said 
Francie,  stopping  his  father.  “There’s 
another  thing  yet  that  I am  not  sure  that 
I am  very  caring  for.  She — she  sends  me 
eerands.” 

“Obey  her,  then,  as  is  your  bounden 
duty,”  said  Traquair. 

“Ay,  but  wait  till  I tell  ye?”  says  the 
boy.  “If  I was  to  see  you,  I was  to  hide.” 
Montroymont  sighed.  “Well,  and 
that’s  good  of  her,  too,”  said  he.  “The 
less  that  I hear  of  their  d'oings,  the  better 
for  me;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
just  to  obey  her  and  see  and  be  a good 
son  to  her,  the  same  as  ye  are  to  me, 
Francie.” 

At  the  tenderness  of  this  expression  the 
heart  of  Francie  swelled  within  his 
bosom  and  his  remorse  was  poured  out. 
“Faither,”  he  cried,  “I  Said  ‘deil,’  to-day; 
many’s  the  time  I said  it  and  ‘dam- 
nable,’ too,  and  hellish.’  I ken  they’re 
all  right;  they’re  beeblical.  But  I didna 
say  them  beCblically.  I said  them  for 
sweir  words— that’s  the  truth  o’t. 

“Hout,  ye  silly  bairn,”  said  the  father, 
“dinna  do  it  nae  mair  and  come  in  ben  to 
your  supper.”  And  he  took  the  boy  and 
drew  him  close  to  him  a moment  as  they 
went  through  the  door,  with  something 
very  fond  and  secret,  like  a caress  be- 
tween two  lovers. 

Does  a passage  like  that  give  less  of 
Stevenson’s  style,  or  less  of  Stevenson’s 
outlook  on  life,  than  even  the  best  of 
his  essays?  Would  Mr.  Strachey  or 
Mr.  Gosse  not  sooner  have  written  that 
than  even  “The  Lantern  Bearers?” 
Does  it  not  give  a still  more  sympa- 
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thetic  insight  into  the  soul  of  boyhood 
than  the  wonderful  abstract  study 
which  I have  just  named? 

Take  another  and  much  closer  com- 
parison. In  “Lay  Morals”— a work 
sketched  out  in  1879,  but  posthumously 
published— there  is  a remarkable  pas- 
sage where  Stevenson  describes  his 
own  youthful  troubles  of  conscience— 
for  the  “friend”  whose  case  he  cites 
can  surely  have  been  no  other  than 
himself.  At  all  events,  he  cites  the 
case  of  an  idle  youth,  “the  son  of  a 
man  in  a certain  position  and  well-off,” 
who,  although  he  contentedly  prac- 
tised certain  irregularities  of  conduct, 
of  which,  no  doubt,  his  father  amongst 
others  would  have  bitterly  disapproved, 
yet  alienated  himself  from  his  friends 
by  a scruple.  He  could  not  acquiesce, 
he  felt,  in  uie  world’s  injustice  which 
gave  to  him,  the  idle  and  undeserving, 
a permanent  advantage  over  his  bet- 
ters in  acquirements  and  industry. 
This  pricking  of  conscience  did  not  goad 
him  into  any  resolute  action  by  which 
he  might  pay  back  to  mankind  some 
equivalent  for  the  wages  which  he 
received  for  doing  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  “was  only  unsettled  and  dis- 
couraged, and  filled  full  of  that  trum- 
peting anger  wTith  which  young  men 
regard  injustices  in  the  first  blush  of 
youth;”  and  it  was  not  until  after  some 
years,  and  after  he  had  for  a good 
while  “thought  too  much  of  himself, 
and  too  little  of  his  parents,”  that  he 
fell  into  his  place  in  the  world’s  regi- 
ment of  workers.  Now  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  all  this  is  very  interesting; 
whether  one  takes  it  as  an  admonition 
to  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest,  or  as  a 
casuistic  interpretation  of  the  command 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  into  Thou  shalt  not 
take  what  thou  hast  not  earned.  But 
compare  this  moralizing  casuistry  with 
the  work  of  his  maturity,  where  kin- 
dred speculations,  suggested  by  the  ex- 
periences of  his  youth,  are  put  into 
the  far  more  eloquent  language  of 
drama. 

For  there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying 
that  “Weir  of  Hermiston”  owes  its 
origin  to  the  moral  duel  which  in  Ste- 
venson’s own  youth  went  on  between 


son  and  father.  That  much  is  common 
knowledge.  He  was  resolute  in  hold- 
ing opinions  which  his  father  was  not 
less  resolute  to  condemn;  their  points 
of  view  were  morally  irreconcilable, 
and  for  a while  they  inflicted  torture 
on  each  other.  After  long  years  Ste- 
venson goes  back  on  that  critical  expe- 
rience and  makes  it  a theme  of  a very 
different  story.  Suppose,  he  says  in 
effect,  that  this  divergence  between 
father  and  son  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a moral  repugnance— suppose  each 
to  be  unshakable  in  his  view,  the  son 
inheriting  the  father’s  tenacity  though 
not  his  opinions— suppose  each  to  be 
justified  morally  in  his  own  eyes,  per- 
fectly honest  in  his  belief— there  you 
have  a situation  which  increases  in 
tragedy  just  in  proportion  as  the  sever- 
ance is  more  complete,  the  repugnance 
more  invincible.  An  essayist  can  sug- 
gest to  you  something  of  such  a rela- 
tion; only  the  creative  artist  can  thor- 
oughly and  vitally  present  it.  He  can 
make  you  live  through  it  in  a fictitious 
personage,  and  that  is  just  what  Ste- 
venson does  in  “Weir  of  Hermiston.” 
The  whole  thing  is  as  carefully  rea- 
soned out  as  any  treatise  on  philos- 
ophy; it  is  indeed  “philosophy  teaching 
by  examples.”  It  order  that  he  may 
tell  you  all  there  is  to  tell  about  it,  in 
order  that  you  may  see  all  sides  of  the 
problem,  he  abandons  the  method  of 
dramatic  narration  in  the  first  person, 
which  condemns  an  author  (as  he  re- 
marks in  the  “Vailima  Letters”)  to 
present  all  characters  but  one  from  the 
outside.  In  “Catriona,”  for  instance, 
you  see  the  inside  of  David  Balfour, 
but  everybody  else  as  David  Balfour 
saw  them.  Here  there  is  no  such  limi- 
tation. Archie  Weir,  the  hero,  is  a 
qhild  of  one  of  those  disparate  mar- 
riages where  there  can  be  no  fusion  of 
character,  and  where  the  child  is  bound 
to  grow  up  a partisan.  Archie,  as  so 
often  happens,  is  partisan  of  the  side 
which  he  does  not  resemble;  he  stands 
with  his  mother.  The  opening  years  of 
a man’s  life  belong  to  his  mother,  and 
so  in  the  first  chapter  Mrs.  Weir  is  de- 
picted; perhaps  a dozen  sentences  are 
put  into  her  mouth,  but  the  present 
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ment  of  her  faint  and  characterless 
personality,  pious,  lachrymose  and  pa- 
thetically ineffectual,  is  not  less  dis- 
tinct than  the  portrait  of  her  formid- 
able spouse,  the  Hanging  Judge.  Her 
death  leaves  the  son,  sole,  and  now  ac- 
tively hostile,  in  opposition  to  his 
father.  Stevenson’s  task  as  to  depict 
the  recoil  of  the  boy’s  shrinking  deli- 
cacy from  the  gross  strength  of  Her- 
miston.  Not  till  the  third  chapter  do 
we  reach  the  first  incident.  The 
“trumpeting  anger  of  youth”  moves 
Archie  to  protest  in  public  against  the 
cruelty  displayed  by  his  father  in  the 
trial  of  a common  criminal.  It  is 
merely  a cry  uttered  by  the  gallows,  a 
motion  in  a college  debating  society, 
trivial  and  trumpery  things  enough; 
yet  the  incident  has  ten  times  the  force 
even  of  Alan  Breck’s  fight  in  the  round 
house.  For  an  adventure  is  external 
to  the  man,  it  does  not  come  out  of  his 
nature;  it  may  occasion  growth,  but  is 
not  the  result  of  a growth.  Archie’s 
protest  against  the  grim  hanging, 
trifling  in  itself,  is  the  explosion  of 
pent-up  forces  that  have  been  at  work 
for  years;  and  it  is  amazing  how  Ste- 
venson makes  you  feel  that.  The 
scene  leads  to  an  interview  between 
the  lord  justice  clerk  and  his  son;  it 
is  a duel,  where  the  older  man  by  sheer 
weight  easily  bears  down  the  younger, 
yet— almost  unconsciously— he  takes  a 
wound  to  the  very  quick  of  his  being; 
and  the  strain  and  stress  of  that  con- 
flict is  rendered  only  as  a man  could 
render  it  who  had  known  something  of 
a like  encounter.  With  the  sentence  of 
relegation  to  a country  laird’s  exist- 
ence pronounced  upon  the  son,  closes 
what  one  may  call  the  first  act  in  the 
drama;  and  though  there  was  to  be 
fierce  action,  bloodshed  and  violence 
enough  in  the  story,  the  key  was  given; 
the  drama  was  to  be  one  of  spiritual 
conflict,  not  of  external  happenings. 
The  second  act  opens  with  the  young 
man’s  isolation  in  a banishment  which 
his  own  temper  makes  solitary,  till 
after  many  days  of  “flying  his  private 
signal,”  it  is  answered  by  a consort. 
The  passionate  love  story  comes  in,  set 
against  a grim  and  terrible  background, 


Hermiston  behind  his  son,  behind 
Kirstie  the  Four  Black  Brother^;  just 
as  the  lovers  themselves  in  their  warm 
bodily  presence  are  shown  against  a 
cold,  grey  scene,  among  stony  hills,  and 
keeping  their  tryst  by  the  slab  which 
marked  the  martyrdom  of  the  Cam- 
eronian  weaver.  Tragedy  is  in  the  air 
from  the  first  page;  and  in  Archie’s 
nature,  overstrung  by  the  long  tension 
of  his  home  life,  love  itself  has  a tragic 
thrill  that  contrasts  forcibly  with 
Kirstie’s  simple,  unreflecting  passion. 
Upon  their  idyl,  the  elder  Kirstie’ s 
forethought,  like  a lamp,  casts  Her- 
miston’s shadow;  and  it  is  with  that 
shadow  already  blackening  earth  to  the 
lovers  that  the  story  breaks  off. 
Archie  comes  to  the  tryst  to  say  that 
there  must  be  an  end  of  trystings;  and 
Kirstie  is  all  woman  to  him — woman  in 
her  anger,  her  unreasonableness,  above 
all  in  her  weakness.  “What  have  I 
done?”  she  cries. 

“What  hae  I done  that  ye  should  lightly 
me?  What  hae  I done?  What  hae  I 
done?  O,  what  have  I done?”  and  her 
voice  rose  upon  the  third  repetition— “I 
thocht— I thocht— I thocht  I was  sae 
happy;”  and  the  first  sob  broke  from  her 
like  the  paroxysm  of  some  mortal  sick- 
ness. 

Archie  ran  to  her.  He  took  the  poor 
child  in  his  arms  and  she  nestled  to  his 
breast  as  to  a mother’s,  and  clasped  him 
in  hands  that  were  strong  like  vices.  He 
felt  her  whole  body  shaken  by  the  throes 
of  distress  and  had  pity  upon  her  beyond 
speech.  Pity,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bewildered  fear  of  this  explosive  engine 
in  his  arms,  whose  works  he  did  not 
understand  and  yet  had  been  tampering 
with.  Then  arose  from  before  him  the 
curtains  of  boyhood,  and  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  ambiguous  face  of  woman 
as  she  is.  In  vain  he  looked  back  on  the 
interview;  he  saw  not  where  he  had  of- 
fended. It  seemed  unprovoked,  a wilful 
convulsion  of  brute  nature. 

So  it  ends;  there  the  word  lies  broken 
on  the  page,  never  now  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  world,  which  does  not  care 
about  fragments,  will  not  often  read 
“Weir  of  Hermiston,”  but  for  artists  It 
will  remain  a monument.  Some  have 
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said  that  Stevenson  was  too  much  of  an 
artist;  too  studious  of  form;  too  neg- 
lectful of  the  matter;  desiring  rather 
to  express  something  perfectly  than  to 
atempt  what  might  baffle  expression. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  he 
was  studiously  schooling  his  faculties 
with  a modesty  surely  to  be  com- 
mended, till  he  should  feel  them  equal 
to  the  full  organ.  And  at  least  in  this 
story  there  is  no  shirking  of  the  uni- 
versal interests,  no  avoidance  of  the 
common  driving  motives  of  existence 
at  their  highest  tension.  Here  you 
have  certainly — for  Stevenson  never 
neglected  the  appeal  to  the  aboriginal 
fighter  in  man— the  wild  tale  of  the 
Four  Black  Brothers— that  sudden 
outburst  of  savagery,  over  which  the 
crust  of  respectable  church-going  exist- 
ence had  settled  down  and  hardened, 
but  which  spoke  of  violent  possibilities. 
But  the  essential  and  the  strongest 
scenes  of  the  book  were  not  to  depend 
on  the  rough  and  tumble  incident,  or  on 
any  melodramatic  surroundings.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  Stevenson,  you 
really  have  the  bewildering  atmosphere 
of  woman,  the  glamor  of  sex,  not  only 
in  the  younger  Kirstie,  but  in  her  elder 
of  the  same  name— a far  more  wonder- 
ful and  difficult  piece  of  portraiture— 
who  pours  out  to  Archie  a heart  that 
has  not  known  how  -to  grow  old.  And, 
poetry  or  adventure  apart,  are  there 
not  tragic  issues  enough  in  the  grim 
prose  of  Hermiston’s  dealings  with  his 
son? 

How  much,  then,  was  to  be  incident, 
how  much  the  drama  of  mere  passion, 
the  clash  of  opposing  natures,  is  matter 
for  conjecture?  Only  the  roughest  out- 
line of  Stevenson’s  project  is  known. 
It  has  to  centre  upon  the  fortitude  of 
Hermiston,  who  condemns  his  own  son 
to  death,  but  does  not  survive  the 
moral  effort.  As  related  by  Mrs. 
Strong,  the  course  of  the  action  was  to 
be  as  follows:  The  younger  Kirstie, 
when  put  aside  by  Archie  for  fear  of 
his  father’s  displeasure,  in  her  pique 
falls  a prey  to  Frank  Innes.  Old 
Kirstie  perceives  that  the  girl  is  to  be- 
come a mother,  taxes  Archie  with  the 
guilt,  and  thus  makes  him  aware  of  the 
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girl’s  fall.  Archie  surprises  Innes  and 
Kirstie  by  the  weaver’s  stone  and  kills 
Innes;  but  meanwhile  he  is  himself  in 
danger,  for  the  Black  Brothers,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  the  seducer,  are  on  his 
track,  and  he  is  only  saved  by  the 
police  who  come  to  arrest  him.  He  is 
tried  before  Hermiston  and  condemned 
to  death;  but  the  elder  Kirstie,  who  has 
learned  the  truth,  induces  the  Black 
Brothers  to  break  the  jail,  and  he  es- 
capes with  the  younger  Kirstie  to 
America. 

Now  in  two  points  this  account  can- 
not be  accepted  as  authoritative. 
First,  it  is  clear  from  a letter  of  Ste- 
venson’s that  he  perceived  the  impos- 
sibility of  Archie’s  being  tried  before 
his  father.  Secondly,  he  told  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Lysaght  that  the  culminating  emo- 
tion was  to  be  reached  in  a scene  in  the 
jail,  when  Kirstie  gains  access  to 
Archie  and  informs  him  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  he  proposes  to  marry  her. 
Whether  Stevenson  himself  had  the 
plot  clear  before  him  is  highly  uncer- 
tain; but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  im- 
pressed upon  Mrs.  Strong’s  mind  only 
the  first  outlines  of  the  story  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  him.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  “Beach  of  Falesii,”  lie  had 
broken  in  and  reduced  to  credibility 
an  idea  which  in  its  first  form  in- 
volved impossibilities;  but  his  first,  and 
very  likely  his  most  impressive,  telling 
of  that  story,  viva  voce,  would  have  sub- 
stituted real  witchcraft  or  ghostly 
noises  for  the  iEolian  harps  by  which 
Mr.  Case  terrified  the  natives.  What, 
then,  are  the  lines  on  which  he  would 
have  been  likely  to  work  out  this  cen- 
tral idea  of  a father  condemning  his 
own  son?  They  seem  to  me  indicated 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Baxter  which  asks 
for  information. 

The  lord  justice  clerk  tries  some  peo- 
ple capitally  on  circuit.  Certain  evidence 
cropping  up,  the  charge  is  transferred  to 
the  justice  clerk’s  own  son.  Of  course,  in 
the  next  trial  the  justice  clerk  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  case  is  called  before  the 
lord  justice  general.  Where  would 
this  trial  have  to  be?  I fear  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  would  not  suit  my  view. 
Could  it  be  again  in  the  circuit  town? 
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Now  consider  the  facts.  A girl  is  se- 
duced, her  seducer  is  found  murdered, 
her  brothers  are  men  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  violent  homicides.  Upon  them 
naturally  the  suspicion  would  rest. 
The  Four  Black  Brothers  would  then 
be  the  “certain  persons  tried  capitally” 
before  Hermiston  at  the  neighboring 
circuit  town.  But,  under  those  circum- 
stances, Archie  (given  his  character) 
would  be  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  giving  himself  up;  he  would  at 
least  insist  upon  being  in  court  at  the 
trial  to  see  justice  done  if  necessary. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  Hermiston,  with 
his  penetrating  legal  instinct,  might  read 
a new  set  of  facts  into  the  evidence; 
might,  for  instance,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Kirstie  was  called  before  him, 
force  admissions  from  her,  and  thus  be 
logically  led  to  infer  that  the  slayer 
was  none  of  the  Black  Brothers  but 
another,  and  that  other  his  own  son; 
that  he  might  then  not  shrink  from 
drawing  the  inference,  discharge  the 
prisoners  and  order  his  son  into  cus- 
tody; thus  virtually,  though  not  act- 
ually, sentencing  him  to  death.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  clear  that  so  good  an  artist 
in  construction  as  Stevenson  would 
never  have  attempted  a second  trial, 
which  would  violate  all  principles  of 
diversifying  incident.  He  wants  to 
know  where  the  second  trial  would  be, 
not  to  describe  it,  but  that  he  may 
know  where  Archie  would  be  confined; 
only  in  a small  town  could  the  rescue 
be  plausibly  effected. 

This,  at  all  events,  seems  a likely  line 
for  the  story  to  have  taken.  I am  sure 
that  Stevenson,  Who  was  minutely  par- 
ticular about  his  historical  accuracy, 
Would  never  have  violated  probabilty 
to  the  point  of  making  Hermiston 
formally  try  his  son.  However,  these 
are  idle  speculations;  the  story  will 
never  be  told  to  us  now.  Only  this  is  to 
be  said:  that  enough  of  it  is  left  to  be 
a high  example — enough  to  prove  that 
Stevenson’s  lifelong  devotion  to  his  art 
was  on  the  point  of  being  rewarded  by 
such  a success  as  he  had  always 
dreamed  of;  that  in  the  man’s  nature 
there  was  power  to  conceive  scenes  of 
a tragic  beauty  and  intensity  unsur- 


passed in  our  prose  literature,  and  to 
create  characters  not  unworthy  of  his 
great  predecessor.  The  blind  stroke  of 
fate  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  lesson 
of  his  life;  here  was  a man  who  went 
the  right  way  to  work;  and  though  we 
deplore  that  he  never  completed  his 
masterpieces,  we  may  at  least  be 
thankful  that  time  enough  was  given 
him  to  prove  to  his  fellow-craftsmen 
that  such  labor  for  the  sake  of  Art  is 
not  without  Art’s  peculiar  reward — the 
'triumph  of  successful  execution. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  TRAMP. 

The  existence  of  an  army  of  tramps 
spread  impartially  over  the  whole  king- 
dom is,  of  course,  perfectly  obvious  and 
well  known,  and  this  fact  may  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  certain  remark- 
able characteristics  of  these  nomad 
legions  are,  as  a rule,  completely  ignored. 
Generally  speaking,  tramps  are  simply 
looked  upon  as  the  refuse  of  our  popula- 
tion—an  unsightly  feature  of  our  social 
condition,  and  an  unpleasant  anomaly  in 
our  boasted  civilization.  Now,  in  contra- 
diction to  these  conclusions,  we  affirm 
emphatically  that  the  tramps  are  a most 
mysterious  and  distinctive  race— wholly 
unlike  all  other  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  possessing  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities  of  a very  singular 
description. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
writer  has  come  into  close  personal  con- 
tact with  individual  units  of  the  race 
have  been  of  a nature  to  unveil  the  mys- 
teries of  their  organization  to  an  extent 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
attained.  When  they  are  met  (and  gen- 
erally carefully  avoided)  on  the  road  or 
in  any  of  the  unsavory  localities  which 
they  temporarily  haunt  in  towns,  these 
unlettered  nomads  are  always  engaged 
in  a sensational  drama,  illustrative  of 
their  supposed  circumstances,  which  is 
their  undeviating  stock  in  trade,  for  the 
purpose  of  conjuring  certain  coins  of  the 
realm  out  of  the  pockets  of  benevolent 
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persons  who  may  come  across  them.  To 
parody  a well-known  line,  “They  have 
no  language  hut  a lie”— as  well  hope  to 
get  the  truth  out  of  a crocodile  as  out  of 
a tramp  as  to  his  real  condition  or  any- 
thing else,  when  he  is  under  the  free  airs 
of  heaven,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
liberty  which  is  a great  deal  more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  life  itself.  But  it  does 
sometimes  happen  that  the  tramp  over- 
reaches himself,  and  by  some  awkward 
mistake  in  his  general  disreputability 
comes  under  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and 
finds  himself  enclosed  in  what  is  to  him 
the  hell  of  four  stone  walls— a roof  over 
his  head  shutting  out  the  sky— and 
locked  doors,  against  which  he  may  beat 
himself  till  he  is  well-nigh  stunned  to 
death,  without  being  able  to  escape  into 
the  open  air  for  which  he  pants  with  a 
maddening  thirst. 

In  prison  the  tramp  is  a transformed 
being— the  dramatic  outward  personality 
falls  from  him  like  the  skin  cast  from  a 
snake,  and  he  stands  revealed  in  his 
naked  moral  deformity.  Within  that 
uncompromising  receptacle  which,  in 
their  phraseology,  figures  as  the  stone 
jug,  tramps,  male  and  female,  have  been 
interviewed  by  the  writer,  and  have,  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  submitted  to 
a dissection  of  their  mental  organization 
which  has  resulted  in  some  decidedly 
curious  discoveries.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  revelations  is  the 
absolute  sameness  of  tastes,  habits  and 
ethics  which  pervades  the  whole  of  this 
population  of  the  road,  without  their 
ever  having  met  at  any  period  of  their 
lives,  or  had  from  first  to  last  the  small- 
est connection  one  with  another.  The 
prevailing  hue— so  to  speak — of  their 
internal  economy  is  as  uniformly  identi- 
cal in  all  cases  as  the  color  of  the  black 
man’s  skin  wherever  the  negro  race  may 
be  met;  and  yet,  while  this  singular  iden- 
tity of  character  and  temperament  gives 
us  a right  to  designates  them  psycho- 
logically as  a distinctive  race,  they  are 
simply,  each  in  their  separate  individu- 
ality, offspring  of  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  our  towns  and  villages;  only 
marked  out,  even  from  the  members  of 
their  own  families,  by  certain  distin- 
guishing qualities  and  inclinations  which 


ally  them  one  to  the  other  by  an  invisi- 
ble bond,  and  set  them  apart  in  a unity 
of  tastes  as  completely  as  if  they  sprang 
from  some  unique  and  common  origin. 
The  dominating  characteristic  of  the 
tramps,  their  very  raison  d'etre,  is  their 
abhorrence  of  any  settled  home — any 
habitation  whatever  which  would  en- 
close them  within  walls,  and  place  a 
roof  between  them  and  the  wind  and 
rain,  no  less  than  the  air  and  sunshine  of 
the  open  heaven.  They  have  no  affinity 
of  any  kind  with  the  gipsy  race,  yet 
stronger  even  than  the  gipsy’s  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  limitations  is  the 
craving  for  a wholly  lawless  and  unfet- 
tered life  which  makes  the  tramp  what 
he  is.  The  gipsies  have  their  tents  and 
their  associated  camp  life,  but  the  tramp 
chooses  to  have  no  home  at  all  save  the 
road;  and  no  occupation  but  that  of  per- 
petual wandering  from  place  to  place, 
without  a definite  aim  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. The  sole  interest  and  excitement 
of  his  life  from  day  to  day  consists  in  the 
various  stratagems  by  which  he  en- 
deavors to  procure  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  himself  in  existence,  while  the 
luxury  of  getting  drunk — being  only 
rarely  attainable — figures  in  his  unwrit- 
ten memoirs  such  as  a state  banquet  in  a 
royal  palace  might  appear  in  those  of 
aspiring  persons  not  often  accustomed 
to  associate  with  princes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  in- 
domitable craving  for  a life  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
civilized  humanity  is  most  mysteri- 
ous, because  of  the  perpetual  suffer- 
ing which  is  inseparable  from  its 
gratification,  and  to  which  they  sub- 
mit consciously  and  willingly  from  their 
neglected  childhood  to  their  untended 
death,  rather  than  forego  their  cherished 
independence.  The  great  majority  of 
these  tramps,  both  men  and  women, 
could  secure  a more  or  less  comfortable 
existence  for  themselves  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  labor  In  towns  or 
country  places,  but  work  of  any  kind  is 
abhorrent  to  them,  not  so  much  perhaps 
from  their  innate  idleness  as  from  the 
restrictions  of  liberty  and  space  neces- 
sarily pertaining  to  it.  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  these,  they  give  themselves  up  to 
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•a  life  which,  in  the  winter  time  espe- 
cially, must  be  one  of  hideous  pain  and 
wretchedness.  There  they  are  on  the 
road— half  clad,  hungry,  footsore— with 
the  storm  beating  upon  them,  the  rain 
drenching  them,  the  snow  lying  thick 
upon  the  corner  of  the  field  where  alone 
they  can  make  their  bed— yet  urge  them 
to  give  up  their  wandering  life  for  a set-, 
tied  home  where  they  may  gain  an  hon- 
est living  by  ordinary  work,  and  they 
will  refuse  it  with  the  most  absolute 
determination.  Here  is  an  instance, 
which  is  strictly  true  in  all  its  details, 
having  occurred  under  the  writer’s  own 
observation.  An  old  woman,  aged 
eighty-four,  who  had  been  a tramp 
almost  from  her  birth,  got  thrown  into 
prison  for  no  very  flagrant  misde- 
meanor, and  passed  the  time  of  her 
sojourn  there  panting  for  her  release. 
That  was  to  take  place  on  one  of  the 
early  days  in  the  month  of  November. 
The  weather  was  already  very  cold  and 
wet,  and  there  were  strong  prognostics 
of  a severe  winter.  The  idea  of  this 
aged  woman  going  out  to  spend  the 
whole  of  these  dark  months  amid  snow, 
and  frost,  and  bitter  winds— on  the  open 
road  night  and  day — seemed  unendura- 
ble, and  arrangements  were  made,  by 
the  payment  of  a suitable  sum,  which 
secured  for  her  the  shelter  and  comfort 
of  a home  where  food  and  clothing 
would  be  provided  for  her,  with  kind 
care  in  the  event  of  illness,  or  of  the 
death  which  at  her  age  could  not  be  far 
distant.  But  when  the  offer  of  all  these 
luxuries  was  made  to  the  old  tramp,  she 
laughed  them  to  scorn.  Live  within 
four  walls!  go  to  bed  at  night  in  a closed 
room!  obliged  to  submit  to  fixed  hours 
for  her  meals— to  have  her  actions 
watched  by  others  living  in  the  same 
place!  not  she,  indeed! 

“I  am  igoing  on  the  road,  as  I have 
done  all  my  life,  and  will  do  to  the  end 
of  it.  No  settled  home  for  me!  nobody 
shall  look  after  me— I can  take  care  of 
myself!  You  let  me  out  of  this  hateful 
place,  and  I’ll  be  off  on  my  own  two  feet 
—no  one  is  to  trouble  about  me!” 

All  this  she  said  with  her  dim  old  eyes 
flashing  fire,  and  her  cracked,  high- 
pitched  voice  rising  to  a shriek.  All 


representations  of  the  risk  she  would 
run  were  quite  in  vain,  and  when,  as  a 
last  resource,  it  was  said  to  her  crudely 
and  plainly  that  it  was  almost  certain 
she  would  be  found  dead  in  some  way- 
side  ditch  before  the  winter  was  over, 
she  replied  to  that  remark  by  cutting  a 
caper,  and  snapping  her  fingers  in  the 
air  with  a cheerful  declaration  that  such 
an  end  would  be  quite  as  good  as  any 
other.  She  meant  to  live  and  die  on  the 
road,  and  the  sooner  she  was  there,  well 
away  from  the  stone  jug,  the  better 
pleased  she  should  be,  and  to  the  road 
she  went.  The  only  concession  which 
could  be  obtained  from  her  was  her 
acceptance  of  some  warm  clothing, 
'which  probably  found  its  way  to  the 
pawnshop  very  speedily,  as  she  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  again.  It  is  prob- 
able that  she  made  her  exit  from  this 
world — 'before  the  genial  summer  came 
—in  the  manner  that  had  been  predicted 
for  her  with  unavailing  bluntness  of 
speech. 

Apart  from  this  rooted  abhorrence  of 
settled  habitations  or  a residence  for 
more  than  a few  hours  dn  any  one  place, 
which  is  the  unfailing  characteristic  of 
all  tramps,  the  ethical  view  of  their  man- 
ner of  being  is  in  other  respects  singular 
enough.  Many  of  these  wanderers  make 
their  entrance  into  this  troublesome 
world  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  a 
railway  arch  or  a convenient  hedge, 
from  whence,  after  the  briefest  possible 
interval  of  a more  or  less  quiescent  na- 
ture to  accommodate  their  unwilling 
imothers,  they  start  on  the  aimless  jour- 
neying which  is  only  to  cease  with  life 
itself;  lit  will  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  national  schemes  for  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  the  people  do  not 
affect  them  in  the  smallest  degree.  As 
they  grow  up— little  barefooted  urchins 
trotting  after  the  temporary  guardians 
who  may  or  may  not  be  their  real 
parents— they  are  never  long  enough  in 
one  place  to  be  caught  by  the  School 
Board  in  any  shape  or  way,  while  the 
ecclesiastical  system  which  pervades 
these  realms  is  an  equally  unknown 
quantity  to  them.  They  pass  many 
churches  and  chapels,  of  course,  as  they 
roam  to  and  fro;  but,  since  these  cannot 
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be  utilized  as  sleeping  places,  except  by 
involuntary  slumberers  under  the  spell 
of  long  drawn  out  sermons,  it  never  for 
a single  moment  occurs  to  the  tramp  to 
attempt  an  entrance  into  any  of  these 
structures. 

The  writer  once  asked  a venerable 
tramp,  who  had  experienced  under  the 
open  heaven  all  possible  varieties  of  bad 
wreather  for  more  winters  than  he  could 
count,  whether  he  had  ever  been  inside 
a church  or  chapel,  and  he  answered— 
Only  once  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
long  life,  and  that  was  when  the  woman 
he  had  taken  as  a companion  (not  a wife, 
Men  entendu)  had  fallen  dead  by  the  way- 
side,  and,  having  been  conveyed  by  the 
police  to  the  mortuary,  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish— he  had  hung 
i about  the  place  during  the  four-and- 
> twenty  hours  which  had  elapsed  between 
her  death  and  (burial  to  see,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  “how  they  were  going  to 
finish  up  the  old  ’ooman,”  and  followed 
1 her  into  the  church,  where — to  use  his 
own  words — “a  chap  in  a white  smock 
read  some  gibberish  out  of  a book,  and 
I was  glad  to  scuttle  out  of  such  a 
deadly  dull  place  as  quick  as  I could.  I 
just  waited  long  enough  to  see  ’em  put 
the  old  ’ooman  in  the  ground,  and  then 
I was  off  on  the  road;  and  I’d  not  go 
i again  into  such  a dark,  stifling  hole  for 
all  the  old  ’oomen  as  ever  was  hatched.” 
The  amount  of  theology  which  these 
gentry  can  pick  up  in  conversation  with 
the  frequenters  of  public-houses,  which 
an  occasional  sixpence  flung  to  them 
may  enable  them  to  visit,  does  not  gen- 
erally amount  to  any  revelation  of  a 
future  state  or  a Supreme  Being  to 
whom  they  may  be  accountable  for  their 
actions;  and  their  mental  horizon  is 
bounded  absolutely,  therefore,  by  this 
visible  world,  while  the  motive  power  of 
their  existence  therein  is  simply  to 
fashion  it  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
themselves  for  the  passing  moment. 
The  ordinary  laws  of  morality  have 
naturally  no  place  in  their  social  ar- 
rangements. Male  tramps  without  ex- 
ception prefer  to  be  accompanied  in 
! their  journeys  by  a female  companion  in 
no  legal  sense  connected  with  them,  and 
that  for  a quite  indefinite  period— de- 


pendent on  the  length  of  time  which 
may  elapse  before  occasional  outbursts 
of  temper  assume  suddenly  an  aggra- 
vated form,  and  there  is  a stand-up  fight 
which  results  in  a separation.  Very 
often,  however,  the  temporary  union  is 
dissolved  in  a more  amicable  fashion,  by 
a simple  interchange  of  partners  with 
some  passing  traveller  on  the  road. 

“I  say,  old  chap,  I likes  your  ’ooman 
better  nor  mine  here;  let’s  swop.  I’ll 
throw  in  a bit  o’  baccy  wfith  my  wench 
as  yours  is  a bit  younger.” 

“All  right,  I’m  willing.  I am  sick  of 
my  ’ooman’s  tantrums.  I’ll  try  it  on 
with  yours;”  and  the  transfer  is  made 
with  the  utmost  ease,  the  ladies  making 
no  sort  of  objection.  Variety  is  always 
pleasing  to  the  feminine  mind,  and  the 
newly  arranged  couples  go  on  their  re- 
spective ways  after  a friendly  parting. 
Be  it  understood,  however,  that  these 
persons  have  figured  as  man  and  wife  in 
the  dramatic  representation  as  to  their 
circumstances,  which  they  go  through 
for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  persons 
they  may  meet  on  the  road.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  tramps  are,  as  a rule, 
very  rarely  professional  thieves.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
result  of  any  adherence  on  their  part  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
dread  of  a compulsory  residence  in  the 
stone  jug  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  un- 
willing honesty.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, an  unexpected  opportunity  occurs 
of  possessing  themselves  of  their  neigh- 
bors’ goods  without  apparent  risk,  and 
then  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  to  defend  the  proceed- 
ing in  the  most  logical  manner.  An 
extremely  sharp-witted  old  lady  tramp, 
who  had  been  captured  by  a specially 
energetic  constable  as  she  emerged  from 
the  open  window  of  an  unguarded  house 
laden  with  spoil,  justified  her  action 
while  conversing  with  the  writer  in  the 
most  easy  and  cheerful  manner  imag- 
inable. “Why,  of  course,  when  I saw 
the  window  open  and  the  farmer  and  his 
folk  all  out  in  the  hayfield,  I thought. 
Hurrah,  here’s  a jolly  chance  for  me;  so  I 
nipped  in  and  got  hold  of  all  I could  find 
as  quick  as  you  like.  Why  should  I 
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not?  They  had  everything  and  I had 
nothing;  it  was  all  right  and  fair  that  I 
should  get  what  I could,  and  it  was  real 
mean  to  send  me  to  gaol  for  it.  Why  are 
they  to  have  all  and  me  nothing?” 

Amid  much  that  is  clearly  regrettable 
in  the  ethics  of  the  tramp,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a really  admirable  esprit 
de  corps  exists  among  them;  they  will 
shield  and  defend  one  another  by  every 
device  in  their  power,  and  that  not  on 
any  ground  of  personal  friendship— for 
they  will  often  take  up  the  quarrel  of 
perfect  strangers  to  their  own  serious 
disadvantage — but  simply  from  a mys- 
terious sense  of  fraternity  with  all  who 
are  of  the  same  type  as  themselves, 
dwellers  on  the  road,  and  a race  unique 
alike  in  their  habits  and  their  tastes. 

Thus,  after  the  fashion  which  we  have 
faintly  shadowed  forth,  the  vast  army 
bf  tramps  in  this  enlightened  country 
journey  from  birth  to  death,  and  vanish 
into  the  unknown,  to  be  succeeded  by 
generation  after  generation  of  precisely 
the  same  stamp. 

The  question  remains— it  seems  to  us 
for  somewhat  serious  consideration — as 
to  whether  the  nation  at  large  as  to  con- 
tinue doing  absolutely  nothing  to  rescue 
this  huge  body  of  wanderers  from  their 
eminently  unsatisfactory  existence.  It 
must  be  admitted  in  all  honesty  that  no 
one  who  understands  the  subject  in  any 
efficient  degree  can  hope  that  measures 
even  of  the  wisest  description  could 
prove  available  with  adult  members  of 
this  nomad  race;  but  surely  it  might  be 
possible  to  organize  some  legislative 
scheme  for  the  rescue  of  the  children— 
at  a sufficiently  early  age  to  prevent 
their  having  acquired  any  individual 
taste  for  the  life  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined— so  that  at  least  the  next  century 
might  see  our  land  relieved  from  a stand- 
ing evil,  which  is  strangely  inconsistent 
with  our  boasted  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. 

F.  M.  F.  Skene. 


From  Good  Words. 

“ LLOYD’S.” 

Marine  insurance  probably  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians, 


who  traded  with  our  British  forefathers 
many  centuries  before  these  Islands  be- 
came the  home  of  “a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.” The  dark-skinned  strangers 
were  skilled  traders  long  before  the  Brit- 
ons had  acquired  the  art  of  chaffering, 
and  the  latter  probably  stood  as  small  a 
chance  of  getting  the  best  of  a bargain 
with  them  as  do  the  African  tribes  of  the 
present  day  with  the  white-faced  trad- 
ers who  barter  their  wares  for  tropical 
produce.  Thus  doth  Time  bring  its  re- 
venges. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians 
that  marine  insurance  was  practised  in 
this  country.  The  merchants  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  that  powerful  con- 
federacy which  did  so  much,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, were  the  first  underwriters  in 
England.  Their  system  of  insurance 
must  of  necessity  have  been  somewhat 
crude,  but  from  it  has  been  evolved  the 
more  scientific  methods  of  the  present 
day. 

As  everybody  knows,  Lloyd’s  stands 
for  marine  insurance.  But  whence  the 
name? 

In  our  day,  as  every  city  man  is  aware, 
a not  inconsiderable  amount  of  business 
is  transacted  at  the  bars  of  restaurants 
and  wine-shops.  Business  men  of 
former  generations  were  similarly  prone 
to  transact  “deals”  in  the  coffee-houses 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  mod- 
ern “Meccas.”  But  they  had  a much 
better  excuse  than  their  modern  success- 
ors for  congregating  in  houses  of  refresh- 
ment. their  facilities  for  meeting  to- 
gether in  Exchanges  being  considerably 
more  restricted  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day.  The  great  grain  Exchange 
called  the  “Baltic”  takes  its  name  from 
a coffee-house  which  was  much  fre- 
quented by  Russian  merchants  who 
were  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Simi- 
larly, Lloyd’s  takes  its  name  from  that 
of  the  proprietor  of  a coffee-house  which 
flourished  in  Tower  Street  during  the 
reign  of  the  “Merry  Monarch.”  No  biog- 
raphy of  Edward  Lloyd  has  yet  been 
written,  nor  do  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  appear  in  our  calendars.  But  his 
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name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  the  title  of  the  greatest  marine  insur- 
ance corporation  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  His  house  became  the 
rendezvous  of  those  persons  in  the  city 
who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of 
underwriting  marine  risks;  and  Edward 
Lloyd  was  sufficiently  alive  to  his  own 
interests  to  give  them  every  facility  for 
the  transaction  of  their  business.  In 
1696,  he  blossomed  into  a newspaper 
proprietor,  but  his  career  in  that  ca- 
pacity was  short-lived,  for  his  paper, 
which  he  called  Lloyd’s  News,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  government.  Certain  un- 
palatable references  failed  to  pass  the 
press  censorship  which,  in  those  days, 
was  rigorously  exercised;  and  so  Lloyd’s 
News  came  to  an  untimely  end.  In  1726, 
however,  its  successor,  Lloyd’s  List,  ap- 
peared, and  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
With  the  exception  of  the  London 
Gazette,  it  is  the  oldest  newspaper  now 
published  in  England. 

Edward  Lloyd  removed  from  Tower 
Street  to  Lombard  Street,  and  brought 
his  customers  with  him.  For  three  gen- 
erations thereafter,  underwriters  met 
and  transacted  business  at  Lloyd’s, 
Lombard  Street,  until  the  time  arrived 
when  a change  was  inevitable.  An  asso- 
ciations was  formed  in  1770,  for  renting 
premises  for  the  exclusive  transaction  of 
marine  insurance,  and  three  years  later, 
the  members  of  the  Association  migrated 
to  their  present  headquarters  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  taking  the  name  of 
their  old  meeting-place  with  them. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a London 
coffee-house  leapt  into  historic  fame. 

And  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  name  of 
its  proprietor  has  also  been  perpetuated 
in  the  titles  of  those  great  Continental 
Steamship  Lines,  the  Austrian  Lloyd 

and  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

Affiliated  with  the  Corporation  of 

Lloyd’s  is  “Lloyd’s  Register.”  The  com- 
mittee and  executive  of  this  society  are 
distinct  from  the  management  of 
Lloyd’s,  being,  in  fact,  an  off-shoot  from 
the  parent  stem.  The  Register  com- 

prises three  volumes  which  are  issued 
annually,  and  kept  constantly  up-to- 
date,  that  being  a very  necessary  condi- 
tion of  their  usefulness.  Volume  I.  gives 


comprehensive  particulars  concerning 
steamers.  Volume  II.  deals  similarly 
with  sailing  vessels;  while  the  third  vol- 
ume is  an  appendix,  giving  general  in- 
formation about  vessels,  docks  and 
harbors,  marine  insurance  companies 
and  so  forth.  The  Register  is  the  under- 
writer’s guide-book.  It  provides  him 
with  the  material  by  which  he  gauges 
the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  a “line” 
offered  to  him  on,  or  by,  a particular 
vessel;  and  estimates  the  rate  of  insur- 
ance which  will  compensate  him  for  the 
risk.  iSimilarly,  the  merchant  finds  the 
volumes  indispensable  in  connection 
with  his  chartering  operations,  while 
the  ship-owner  is  interested  in  them  in  a 
very  special  way.  The  Register  dates 
from  1834,  when  a joint  committee, 
equally  representing  ship-owners  and 
underwriters,  was  formed,  thus  cement- 
ing past  differences  between  the  two 
interests.  For  many  years  previously, 
two  separate  Registers  had  existed,  the 
Green  Book,  representing  the  underwrit- 
ing interest,  and  the  Red  Book,  that  of 
the  ship-owners.  The  ship-owning  com- 
munity were  dissatisfied  with  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  which  the  under- 
writers had  adopted,  hence  the  genesis 
of  the  Red  Book. 

Upon  the  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
committee  of  the  Register  devolves  the 
duty  of  fixing  by  their  reports  the  classi- 
fication of  a vessel.  There  are  various 
mysterious-looking  symbols  used  to  de- 
note the  different  classes  of  vessels. 
The  best  known  are  those  formed  by  a 
combination  of  Roman  numerals  and 
letters,  which  signify  the  classification 
of  ships  built  of  iron  and  steel  according 
to  the  rules  of  “Lloyd’s  Register”  in 
force  since  1869.  They  indicate  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  a vessel  at  the  time  of 
her  last  survey.  The  symbols  100  Al, 
95  Al,  90  Al,  and  so  on  down  to  75  Al 
(the  lowest  grade)  show  at  a glance  the 
/position,  good  or  bad,  which  a vessel 
occupies  from  an  insurable  point  of 
view.  The  figure  “1”  which  is  affixed  in 
each  case,  denotes  that  the  vessel  is  well 
and  sufficiently  equipped.  A line  after 
“A”  thus  “A—”  signifies  that  the  equip- 
ment falls  short  of  the  requirements 
under  the  rules.  It  is  now,  however,  iii<- 
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invariable  practice  to  classify  as  100  A1 
only;  no  ships  of  inferior  classification 
are  built  under  Lloyd’s  rules. 

The  considerations  which  influence  an 
underwriter  in  accepting  or  declining  a 
“line,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  are 
chiefly  the  age  of  the  vessel,  her  class, 
build,  power,  ownership,  builders,  her 
captain’s  record,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  record  of  the  ship  herself; 
the  season  of  the  year  is  also  an  im- 
portant element.  A ship  “with  a past” 
is  viewed  less  favorably  than  one  with  a 
“clean  sheet.”  Here  the  principle  of 
giving  a dog  a bad  name  and  then  hang- 
ing him  certainly  operates,  very  specially 
in  the  case  of  the  captain  and  owners, 
and,  to  a small  extent,  of  the  ship  her- 
self. 

The  Salvage  Association  is  also  an  off- 
spring of  Lloyd’s,  which  exists  as  a sep- 
arate organization,  while  closely  con- 
nected with  the  parent  corporation.  The 
duties  undertaken  by  this  association  lie, 
as  its  name  suggests,'  in  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  underwriters  in  con- 
nection with  wrecks. 

Another  profession  cognate  with  that 
of  underwriting  is  the  adjustment  of 
averages.  This  may  be  explained  in  a 
word  to  the  uninitiated  as  being  the  ap- 
portionment by  an  expert  (called  an 
average  adjuster)  of  the  claims  arising 
from  a partial  loss  to  ship  or  cargo 
among  the  various  interests  concerned. 
A description  of  the  nature  of  these 
“averages,”  technically  called  “general” 
and  “particular”  averages,  would  require 
a paper  to  itself. 

Lloyd’s  rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
have  been  used  for  their  present  purpose 
since  the  great  fire  of  1838  destroyed  the 
premises  which  they  had  previously  ten- 
anted. They  comprise  the  captains’ 
room— where  captains  are  but  rarely 
seen  nowadays — which  serves  as  a 
luncheon-room  and  occasionally  as  an 
auction  room  for  the  sale  of  ship’s  hulls; 
the  reading-room— where  “light”  litera- 
ture, in  the  form  of  shipping  intelligence 
and  so  forth,  is  found  in  abundance;  the 
underwriting-room,  where  risks  are  dis- 
cussed and  “lines”  are  taken  or  rejected; 
and  the  secretary’s  offices  and  com- 
mittee-rooms, where  the  administrative 


work  is  carried  on.  The  Committee  of 
Management,  elected  by  the  members, 
are  invested  with  large  powers.  As  is 
well  known,  Colonel  H.  M.  Hozier  acts 
as  secretary  to  the  Corporation.  The 
general  comfort  of  the  members  is  super- 
vised by  the  superintendent  of  the  rooms. 

Besides  the  rooms  enumerated,  and 
the  well-appointed  lavatory  and  cloak- 
room, there  is  another  which  calls  for 
special  mention.  It  is  appropriately 
named  the  “Chamber  of  Horrors,”  for  it 
is  there  that  the  lists  of  casualties  and 
missing  ships  are  posted  up,  sheets  of 
dire  portent  for  the  unfortunate  under- 
writers who  are  “on  the  risks.” 

And  yonder  in  the  underwriting-room 
is  a volume  well-named  the  “Black 
Book,”  which  underwriters  approach 
each  morning  with  fear  and  trembling, 
lest  they  should  find  in  it  the  dreaded 
notification  that  some  ship  on  which  they 
had  taken  a “line”  has  come  to  grief. 

The  stranger  who  wishes  to  see  a 
member  ascends  the  broad  staircase 
and  gives  his  name  to  an  attendant  who 
is  stationed  in  a chamber  just  outside 
the  main  or  underwriting-room.  The 
latter  passes  on  the  name  to  the  caller 
inside,  who  stands  in  a pulpit,  under- 
neath a sounding  board.  He  is  dressed 
in  a scarlet  cloak,  which  invests  him 
with  an  authority  of  which  he  is  prob- 
ably profoundly  conscious.  In  a mel- 
lifluous voice,  which  reaches  the  fur- 
thest corner  of  the  room,  he  intones  the 
name  with  a deliberation  and  clearness 
all  his  own.  One  can  bear  with 
equanimity  the  delay  entailed  by  wait- 
ing outside  for  a member,  when  regaled 
by  the  recurring  music  of  that  caller’s 
voice. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  underwriting- 
room  are  three  rows  of  tables  at  which 
are  seated  underwriters,  brokers  and 
others.  The  brokers  are  the  middlemen, 
who  arrange  the  terms  of  the  insurance 
between  the  ship-owners  and  merchants 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  underwriters  on 
the  other.  When  an  underwriter  ac- 
cepts a “line,”  he  initials  the  “slip”  upon 
which  the  broker  has  noted  particulars 
of  the  insurance  and  the  amount  he 
requires  to  be  covered.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  required 
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amount  has  been  insured.  A policy  is 
next  prepared  by  the  broker  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreed  terms  of  insurance, 
and  the  document  is  then  signed  sepa- 
rately by  each  group  of  underwriters, 
according  to  the  amounts  standing 
against  the  initials  on  the  “slip.”  The 
mere  initialling  of  the  “slip”  is  not 
legally  binding,  but  custom  at  Lloyd’s 
makes  it  as  conclusive  a contract  as  the 
signature  of  the  policy  itself.  The  word- 
ing of  the  policy  is  a curiosity  of  obsolete 
English.  The  casual  observer  might 
well  think  that  it  would  be  a decided 
(improvement  if  it  were  rendered  more 
intelligible  and  concise.  But  the  pro- 
fanity of  meddling  with  so  sacred  a 
document  doubtless  gives  pause  to  any 
would-be  reformer.  A form  sanctified 
by  the  usage  of  nearly  a century  and  a 
quarter  must  command  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  age;  for  it  is  a fact  that 
the  Lloyd’s  form  of  policy  now  in  use 
was  prepared  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1779.  It  then  commenced  with  the 
words,  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,” 
which,  in  cases  of  false  declarations, 
might  well  be  stigmatized  as  a cynical 
blasphemy,  without  putting  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it.  This  pious  preamble  was 
afterwards  altered  to  the  portentous 
phrase,  “Be  it  known  that.”  With  this 
solitary  exception,  the  policy  has  under- 
gone no  alteration  up  to  the  present  day. 
Slips  with  special  clauses  may  be,  and 
very  often  are,  attached  to  the  policy, 
but  the  main  body,  with  its  quaint 
phraseology,  is  untouched,  and,  appar- 
ently, untouchable. 

When  a ship  is  overdue,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  sometimes  afforded  for  a gam- 
ble ait  Lloyd’s.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  underwriters  who  are 
interested  in  the  “overdues”  are  only  too 
willing  to  get  rid  of  the  risk  by  paying 
a premium  on  the  insured  rate  to  those 
who  are  willing,  on  their  terms,  to  re- 
lieve them  of  their  responsibilities.  The 
premium  varies  with  the  chances  of  the 
vessel  turning  up;  the  smaller  the 
chances,  the  higher  the  premium,  and 
vice  versa.  The  rates  paying  on  “over- 
dues”  serve  as  accurate  barometers  of 
the  probabilities  or  otherwise  of  the 
ships  being  ever  heard  of  again.  Those 
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underwriters  who  speculate  on  “over- 
dues”  are  generally  known  by  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  “doctors.”  The  insur- 
ance on  an  “overdue”  may  pass  through 
many  channels  before  the  ship  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  “posted”  at  Lloyd’s  as  “miss- 
ing,” or,  on  the  other  hand,  she  arrives 
in  safety. 

A ship  as  never  “posted”  until  the 
Committee  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
her  case  is  hopeless,  and  until  the  owner 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  Before  “post- 
ing,” a notice  is  put  up  for  a week,  invit- 
ing any  information  concerning  the 
vessel.  If  this  elicits  no  news,  the  Com- 
mittee at  their  next  meeting  vote  the 
ship  as  “missing,”  and  a notice  is 
“posted”  accordingly.  The  loss  is  then 
settled  and  paid  for.  It  may  be  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  “posting”  at 
Lloyd’s  constitutes  a legal  death  certifi- 
cate for  anyone  on  board  the  missing 
ship.  Imagination  pales  at  the  thought 
of  the  complications  which  might  arise 
in  the  event  of  a “posted”  vessel  turning 
up.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a leading 
London  newspaper  now  publishes  daily 
a list  of  “overdues,”  with  the  current 
premium  in  each  case. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  people  to  learn 
that  the  business  at  Lloyd’s  is  no  longer 
confined  to  marine  insurance.  During 
recent  years  the  nature  of  risks  under- 
written has  been  gradually  widening  in 
scope,  until  it  now  embraces  almost 
every  known  form  of  insurance.  Fire, 
accident  and  burglary  insurances  are  all 
accepted.  A policy,  covering  goods 
against  all  risks  from,  say,  a warehouse 
in  London  to  a warehouse  in  Sydney  or 
Hong  Kong,  is  very  frequently  issued, 
and  is  found  by  business  men  to  be  a 
great  convenience. 

Underwriting  members  of  Lloyd’s 
have  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £400  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  twenty 
guineas.  They  have  also  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  guarantees  for 
at  least  £5,000.  These  guarantees,  ns 
may  be  imagined,  amount  to  a eonsidei  - 
able  sum,  seeing  that  of  over  twenty-five 
hundred  members,  subscribers  and  asso- 
ciates fully  one-fourth  are  underwriters. 
The  guarantee  fund  is  vested  in  trus- 
tees, and  interest  is  paid  on  the  deposits. 
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The  capital  sum  is  refunded  to  an  under- 
writer three  years  after  his  retirement 
from  business.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
this  guarantee  of  £5,000  applies  to  the 
marine  risks  only  which  are  under- 
written by  the  depositors.  Other  mem- 
bers of  Lloyd’s  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
£25,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  seven 
guineas.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
membership  must  be  recommended  in 
writing  by  six  members,  and  they  are 
elected  by  ballot,  the  voting  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  members,  there  are 
“subscribers”  and  “associates,”  the 
former  paying  seven  guineas,  the  latter 
five  guineas  annually.  Subscribers  and 
associates  are  not  allowed  to  transact 
business  in  the  room;  they  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  entering  it  and  picking  up 
information.  All  the  leading  marine 
insurance  companies  are  subscribers 
to  Lloyd’s,  receiving,  an  return  for 
thedr  subscriptions,  the  latest  news 
about  ships  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. 

The  Corporation  has  agencies  at  all 
the  leading  seaports  in  the  world,  the 
duties  of  the  agents  being  to  transmit  to 
headquarters  weekly  lists  of  arrivals 
and  clearances  at  their  ports,  which  are 
chronicled  in  “Lloyd’s  Weekly  Shipping 
Index,”  a most  useful  publication  for 
merchants,  ship-owners  and  underwrit- 
ers. Lloyd’s  agents  also  give  prompt 
advice  by  cable  to  London  of  any  casual- 
ties which  may  occur  within  the  area 
which  they  control.  They  further  attend 
to  surveys  of  cargo  damaged  in  transit, 
when  so  requested  by  the  importers,  and, 
in  cases  of  wrecks  and  casualties,  devote 
their  energies  to  the  protection  of  the 
general  interests  of  underwriters.  There 
is  no  honorarium  other  than  a few  odd 
“pickings”  and  out-of-pocket  expenses 
attached  to  a Lloyd’s  agency;  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  the  Society  is  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  time  and 
trouble  involved  in  attending  to  its  busi- 
ness. 

Lloyd’s  controls  and  works,  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  the  signal  sta- 
tions tin  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
These  number  forty-two,  and  range  from 
Dunnet  Head  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis  in 


the  north  to  St.  Catherine’s  Point  and 
the  Scilly  Islands  in  the  south. 

The  Society  has  also  the  management 
of  twenty-nine  signal  stations  in  various 
British  colonies.  By  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement, ship-owners,  merchants  and 
others  can  obtain  the  latest  information 
about  vessels  at  a nominal  signalling 
charge  of  one  shilling,  plus  the  cost  of 
cabling  or  postage,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  harbor  and 
dock  authohrities  can  receive,  by  ar- 
rangement with  Lloyd’s,  regular  advice 
from  the  signal  stations  for  publication. 
A public  service  is  thus  effectively  ren- 
dered by  the  Corporation  in  its  control  of 
signal  stations,  and  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  importance,  from  a national 
point  of  view,  of  the  colonial  stations, 
more  particularly,  being  in  such  efficient 
and  trustworthy  hands. 

In  1720  charters  were  granted  to  the 
London  Assurance  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Corporations,  and,  for  a full 
century,  these  two  companies,  with 
Lloyd’s  underwriters,  possessed  a mo- 
nopoly of  marine  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Act  conferring  the  charters 
excluded  all  but  private  underwriters 
from  competing  with  the  two  companies, 
and  it  was  not  until  1824  that  it  was  re- 
pealed, leaving  the  door  open  for  the 
establishment  of  rival  concerns.  Since 
that  time,  numerous  competitors  have 
entered  the  field,  but  the  business  of 
marine  insurance  has  correspondingly 
expanded,  and,  at  the  present  day,  judg- 
ing by  the  results  annually  attained, 
there  is  room  for  all  of  them.  But  in 
popular  imagination,  as  well  as  by  virtue 
of  the  magnitude  of  its  operations, 
Lloyd’s  is  still  facile  princeps. 

William  C.  Mackenzie. 


From  The  Speaker. 

WOK D3 WORTH’S  ODE. 

In  the  “Phoedo”  (I  have  mislaid  my 
copy  and  must  quote  from  memory) 
Socrates  is  represented  as  conducting,  on 
his  last  night  in  prison,  an  argument 
with  Simmias  to  this  effect— We  do  not, 
in  this  world,  see  such  a thing  as  equal- 
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ity.  We  see  certain  things  such  as  sticks 
and  stones,  and  we  say  that  they  are 
equal  or  unequal  to  each  other.  But  in 
saying  this  we  refer  them  to  a concep- 
tion of  equality  or  inequality  that  al- 
ready exists  in  our  own  minds;  and  since 
we  cannot  see  equality  or  inequality  on 
earth,  but  only  things  which  we  pro- 
nounce to  be  equal  or  unequal  by  refer- 
ence to  our  abstract  conception,  it  fol- 
lows we  must  have  brought  that 
conception  with  us  from  some  previous 
state  of  existence.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  beauty,  goodness,  justice,  etc.: 
actual  beauty,  goodness,  justice,  etc.,  we 
do  not  see  on  earth,  but  things  which  we 
pronounce  to  be  beautiful,  good,  just,  by 
reference  to  conceptions  which  exist  in 
our  minds  and  which  (it  is  argued)  were 
ours  before  birth. 

Now  this  (which,  of  course,  links  on 
with  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  all 
knowledge  is  recollection,  or  re-appre- 
hension of  truth  once  known  to  us  but 
lost  in  the  act  or  process  of  birth)  is,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  motive  of  Words- 
worth’s famous  Ode  on  “Intimations  of 
Immortality  from  'Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood:”— 

Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forget- 
ting. . . . 

And  Wordsworth  (though  he  was  quite 
well  aware  of  the  iSocratic,  or  Platonic, 
argument)  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
derived  the  inspiration  of  his  Ode,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  from  Henry  Vaughan’s 
poem,  “The  Retreat:”— 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shin’d  in  my  angel-infancy! 

Before  I understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a white  celestial  thought; 

When  yet  I had  not  walk’d  above 
A mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 

And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 
Could  see  a glimpse  of  His  bright  face; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity.  . . . 

Dr.  Grosart  found  a copy  of  Vaughan’s 
“Silex  Scintillans”  mentioned  in  the  sale 


catalogue  of  Wordsworth’s  library. 
Nay,  in  1869  a correspondent  wrote  to 
Archbishop  Trench,  who  had  been  in- 
clined (in  the  first  edition  of  his  “House- 
hold Book  of  English  Poetry”)  to  doubt 
that  so  rare  a work  as  “Silex  Scintil- 
lans” could  have  fallen  in  Wordsworth’s 
way,  “I  have  a copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  ‘Silex,’  incomplete  and  very 
much  damp-stained,  which  I bought  in  a 
lot  with  several  other  books  at  the  poet 
Wordsworth’s  sale.”  Still,  though 
Wordsworth  had  almost  certainly  read 
Vaughan’s  poem,  we  have  no  right  at  all 
to  doubt  his  word  (for  he  was  a truth- 
telling man)  that  the  structure  of  the 
poem  partly  rests  on  particular  feelings 
or  experiences  of  his  own  mind.  He 
tells  us  (and  surely  most  men  who  recol- 
lect their  own  boyish  thoughts  can 
understand  him),  “Nothing  was  more 
difficult  for  me  in  childhood  than  to  ad- 
mit the  notion  of  death  as  a state 
applicable  to  my  own  being.  ...  I used 
to  brood  over  the  stories  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  almost  to  persuade  myself 
that,  whatever  might  become  of  others, 
I should  be  translated,  in  something  of 
the  same  way,  to  heaven.  With  a feel- 
ing congenial  to  this,  I was  often  unable 
to  think  of  external  things  as  having 
external  existence,  and  I communed 
with  all  that  I saw  as  something  not 
apart  from,  but  inherent  in,  my  own  im- 
material nature.”  And  in  the  great  Ode, 
of  course,  he  suggests  these  splendid 
Visions  of  childhood  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  a prior  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

Now  Socrates’  argument,  with  which 
we  started,  can  be  assailed  easily 
enough.  We  can  maintain,  for  example, 
that  an  abstract  notion  of  equality  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  acquired  by  induc- 
tion as  to  be  brought  with  us  ready- 
made from  a previous  state  of  existence; 
that  we  quickly  infer  equality  from  our 
observation  of  a number  of  equal  things, 
that  we  are  helped  to  the  inference  by 
our  parents  who  have  drawn  it  before- 
hand and  have  already  provided  a name 
for  the  abstraction;  and  that  the 
Socratic  theory  is  just  a dialectical  put- 
ting of  the  cart  before  the  horse.  But 
there  are  some  conceptions  that  of  j>is- 
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tice,  for  instance— which  cannot  be  dis- 
missed quite  so  easily.  I dare  say  that 
most  of  us  who  have  taken  any  trouble 
to  understand  children  have  been  sur- 
prised at  times  by  their  instinct  for  jus- 
tice, and  their  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tion of  what  justice  ought  to  be.  That 
they  acquire  this  conception  by  infer- 
ence based  on  their  observation  - of 
human  dealings,  I,  for  one,  am  not  suffi- 
ciently enamored  of  human  dealings  to 
maintain.  I think  it  far  more  likely  (and 
my  own  experience,  or  what  I can  recol- 
lect of  it,  goes  to  confirm  this  view)  that 
the  average  child  regards  his  elders  as 
freakish  and  very  “hartbitrary  gents” 
indeed;  stupidly  unjust,  too.  Says  Mr. 
Kenneth  Grahame  in  his  wise  and 
dharming  book,  ‘The  Golden  Age:”— 

At  a very  early  age,  I remember  realiz- 
ing in  la  quite  impersonal  and  kindly  way 
the  existence  of  that  stupidity,  and  its 
tremendous  influence  in  the  world; 
while  there  grew  up  in  me,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  Caliban  upon  Setebos,  a 
vague  sense  of  a ruling  power,  wilful  and 
freakish — “just  choosing  so;”  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  giving  of  authority  over  us  to 
these  hopeless  and  incapable  creatures, 
when  it  might  far  more  reasonably  have 
been  given  to  ourselves  over  them.  . . . 

And  he  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the 
estrangement  between  the  child  and  the 
“grown-ups”  was  fortified  by  an  abiding 
sense  of  injustice  arising  from  their  re- 
fusal ever  to  defend,  to  retract,  or  to 
admit  themselves  in  the  wrong.  No:  the 
theory  that  children  derive  their  concep- 
tions of  justice  from  contemplating  our 
unequal  and  mostly  foolish  social  be- 
havior seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  a 
pathetically  presumptuous  fallacy.  They 
are  far  more  likely  to  find  in  it  nothing 
but  “dread  irrationality”  and  unfairness 
weltering  and  chaotic.  And  yet  a child 
has  a conception  of  justice  and  asks 
perpetually  that  it  shall  be  satisfied.  He 
does  not  (this,  at  least,  is  my  experience) 
demand  indulgence;  he  distrusts  favorit- 
ism; he  merely  craves  for  justice,  which 
(poor  fellow!)  is  the  one  thing  which  he 
will  never  get  in  this  world.  Here,  then, 
is  one  abstract  conception  which  those 
who  assail  the  thought  at  the  bottom  of 


Wordsworth’s  Ode  will  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining. 

And  we  must  take  some  account,  I 
think,  of  those  children  whom  M. 
Maeterlinck  calls  “ les  avertis ,”  and  of 
whom  he  wrote  so  beautifully  the  other 
day.  “They  are  known  to  most  men, 
and  there  are  few  mothers  who  have  not 
seen  them.  They  are,  perhaps,  indis- 
pensable, as  all  sorrows  are  indis- 
pensable, and  those  who  have  not  known 
them  miss  something  of  gentleness, 
something  of  sadness,  something  of 
goodness.”  These  are  the  children  who 
do  not  find  it  difficult,  as  Wordsworth 
found  it,  to  admit  the  notion  of  death  as 
applicable  to  them;  but  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, carry  about  with  them  the  shadow 
of  an  early  fate.  “In  haste,  yet  thought- 
fully and  with  minute  care,  they  set 
about  the  business  of  living;  and  this 
very  haste  is  the  sign  upon  which 
mothers,  the  discreet,  unsuspected  confi- 
dantes of  that  which  is  unspoken,  can 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  look.”  Some 
of  these  depart  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  come,  without  saying  a word;  but 
others  linger  for  a season,  look  on  us 
with  a wistful  smile,  seem  on  the  point 
of  confessing  to  us  that  they  understand 
-it  all,  “and  then,  towards  their  twenti- 
eth year,  depart  hurriedly,  muffling  their 
footsteps,  as  though  they  had  just  dis- 
covered that  they  had  mistaken  their 
dwelling-place  and  had  been  about  to 
pass  their  lives  among  men  whom  they 
did  not  know.”  All  these  (M.  Maeter- 
linck would  tell  us)  bear  the  stigmata  of 
their  predestination:  which  we  recog- 
nize— afterwards.  But  they  (he  sug- 
gests) are  consciqus  of  their  destiny  all 
the  while:  “ Ils  sont  d6jd  frdres  et  strut's, 
et  Von  dirait  qu’ils  se  reconnaissent  entre 
eux  d des  marques  que  nous  ne  royons 
pas,  et  qu'ils  se  font,  au  moment  oil  nous 
ne  les  observons  plus,  la  signe  du  silence .” 
At  school  they  seemed  at  once  to  seek 
and  avoid  each  other,  like  persons  af- 
flicted with  the  same  malady.  They 
would  be  seen  gathered  apart  in  some 
corner  of  the  garden,  under  the  trees.  . . . 
Almost  always  they  fell  silent  when 
those  who  were  to  live  drew  near  them. 
“Were  they  already  communicating  of 
the  end?  Or  did  they  knowr  that  it  was 
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speaking  through  them  and  in  spite  of 
them?  And  were  they  drawing  a circle 
round  it  to  keep  it  hidden  from  indiffer- 
ent eyes?”  The  case  of  these— as  excep- 
tions which  may  help  the  rule— must  be 
considered  before  we  dismiss  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  Wordsworth  built  his 
Ode. 

The  poet  himself  cautiously  disavowed 
all  intention  to  dogmatize.  Though  in 
the  poem  he  regards  these  “intimations” 
as  presumptive  evidence  of  a prior  state 
of  existence,  he  adds,  “I  think  it  right  to 
protest  against  a conclusion,  *which  has 
given  pain  to  some  good  and  pious  per- 
sons, that  I meant  to  inculcate  such  a 
belief.”  The  notion,  he  admits,  is  far 
too  shadowy  to  be  recommended  to  faith 
as  more  than  an  element  in  our  instincts 
of  immortality.  “But  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that,  though  the  idea  is  not  ad- 
vanced in  revelation,  there  is  nothing 
there  to  contradict  it,  and  the  fall  of 
Man  presents  an  analogy  in  its  favor.” 
And  this  is  just  the  question  I set  forth 
to  ask.  Does  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
concerning  immortality  admit  the  possi- 
bility, at  any  rate,  of  a prior  state  of 
existence  out  of  which  men  are  born 
into  this  world  with  conceptions  of  good- 
ness (let  us  say),  or  of  justice?  Is  the 
notion  of  Vaughan  and  Wordsworth 
allowed  by  theologians?  And  if  the 
question  has  been  argued  out  (as  I dare- 
say it  has),  will  some  reader  of  the 
Speaker  kindly  help  me  to  find  the  argu- 
ments? He  shall  have  my  best  thanks. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 


From  the  Deutsche  Revue. 

THE  FINCH. 

“Lux!  Lux!  Here,  sir!  Come  here 
directly!  You  horrid,  hateful  crea- 
ture!” She  was  searching  every  cor- 
ner of  her  memory  for  worse  and 
worse  epithets  to  hurl  at  the  dog  before 
she  could  reach  him  herself  and  do 
him  all  the  mischief  she  could. 

The  animal  was  a large,  white,  short- 
haired  Spitz.  One  half  of  his  face  and 
half  of  his  left  ear  were  black,  which 
gave  him  an  uncommonly  defiant  ex- 


pression, and  he  could  look  more  com 
temptuous  than  any  other  dog  in  the 
universe.  He  merely  bestowed  a pass- 
ing glance  upon  the  slender  little  girl, 
with  fair  hair  cut  as  short  as  a boy’s, 
who  was  darting  toward  him,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  again  to  a tiny, 
living  creature  in  the  grass,  which  he 
snuffed  at  and  then  turned  over  with 
his  paw. 

“March!”  The  R in  the  word 
sounded  like  a whole  succession  of  R’s, 
which  had  been  uttered  one  after 
another  almost  like  rolling  thunder.  At 
the  same  time  the  Spitz  received  a 
blow  on  his  side,  delivered  with  all  the 
force  which  a somewhat  slender  little 
girl  eight  years  old  could  muster.  Pia 
hurt  herself  more  than  she  did  him. 

Red  as  a turkey-cock,  Pia  now  knelt 
in  the  grass  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
holding  the  tiny  creature  in  her  hands, 
stroking  and  kissing  it.  The  dear,  wee, 
wee  thing!  A half-grown  finch!  It  had 
ventured  too  soon  from  one  of  the  nests 
in  the  big  elm,  the  oldest  of  all  the  old 
trees  in  the  garden  which  sheltered  so 
many  birds.  Its  top  was  almost  as 
high  as  the  castle  tower,  its  branches 
formed  a perfect  thicket.  How  could 
the  exhausted  little  bird  find  its  way 
back  to  its  home? 

It  seemed  conscious  of  the  extent  of 
its  misfortune,  for  from  time  to  time 
it  uttered  a piteous  peep,  and  blinked 
its  little  shining  black  eyes  in  an  agony 
of  terror.  Its  tiny  body  quivered,  its 
heart  was  beating  at  a frantic  rate.  No 
doubt  it  was  severely  hurt.  That  hor- 
rible Lux  had  bitten  it  or  perhaps 
crushed  its  breast— how  did  Pia  know 
what  he  had  done!  And  now  the  miser- 
able beast  had  the  impudence  to  put  his 
nose  familiarly  on  her  shoulder,  after 
licking  it  several  times  with  his 
tongue,  while  his  speaking  eyes  said:— 

“Give  me  back  that  thing.  I found 
it,  it’s  mine.  I want  it  to  play  with. 
It  squeaks  so  queerly  when  I poke  it 
with  my  paw!” 

“March!”  Again  the  R rolled  like 
thunder.  Pia  started  up  and  gave  Lux 
a kick  which  almost  sprained  her  foot 
and  did  him  little  harm. 

She  ran  into  the  castle-kitchen,  -asked 
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for  milk  and  bread  and  tried  to  feed 
the  little  finch.  She  understood  the  art, 
for  the  summer  before  she  had  brought 
up  three  sparrows  which  fell  from 
their  nests,  and  two  of  them  were  still 
younger  than  the  little  finch.  True, 
those  were  only  tough,  ordinary  spar- 
rows, like  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others,  not  delicate,  exquisite  creatures 
which  require  entirely  different  condi- 
tions of  existence  from  the  common 
multitude. 

The  finch  would  not  take  the  food  its 
benefactress  offered,  and  when,  with 
gentle  Violence,  she  opened  its  bill  and 
poured  in  a drop  of  milk  it  did  not 
swallow  it. 

The  cook,  a stout,  majestic  person 
with  a face  like  a soup-plate  and  lan- 
guishing blue  eyes,  had  watched  Pia’s 
efforts  sympathizingly  from  her  spick 
and  span  kitchen  work  table. 

“You’re  tormenting  the  poor  thing 
uselessly,”  she  said,  in  a gentle,  pleas- 
ant tone.  “Give  it  to  me.  I’ll  kill  it.” 

“Wh-a-a-t?  Kill  it?”  Pia  raised  her 
pretty  little  head,  growing  actually 
taller  in  her  indignation.  “ You  ought 
to  be  killed,  you  cruel ” 

The  murderess  of  countless  doves, 
hens,  guinea-hens  and  turkeys 
shrugged  her  shoulders  compassion- 
ately: “I’m  not  cruel;  I couldn’t  see  a 
poor  creature  that  cannot  be  helped 
suffer,  just  because  I wanted  to  play 
with  it.” 

Pia  shuddered  and  rushed  out  of  the 
kitchen  to  get  away  from  the  horrible 
woman,  the  professional  murderess 
who  said  such  terrible  things  and  per- 
haps—was  right. 

Because  she  wanted  to  play  with  it. 

If  that  were  true,  she  was  certainly 
far  worse  than  Lux,  who  had  no  reason 
and  tortured  a fellow  animal  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  Human 
beings  have  a different  standpoint  and 
a different  responsibility. 

What  happened  a short  time  ago 
when  the  veterinary  surgeon  was 
called  to  see  the  old  hunting  dog  Flock, 
and  said  that  he  could  not  be  cured? 
Her  grandmother  told  papa:  “Release 
him!  Give  him  a merciful  bullet!  He 
ought  to  die  the  death  of  a brave  dog.” 


And  papa,  her  kind  papa,  took  a gun, 
went  out  and  shot  old  Flock.  And 
Flock  was  papa’s  favorite  dog. 

“You  are  my  favorite  too,”  she  whis- 
pered to  the  bird,  “and  I’ll  release  you 
from  your  sufferings.  I know  the  most 
beautiful  death  for  you,  the  most  beau- 
tiful bird-death.  You  shall  think  in  the 
very  last  moment:  Now  I am  flying. 
And  then  all  will  be  over.  For  a bird 
all  will  be  over.” 

She  ran  across  the  court-yard  into  the 
corridor  and  up  the  steps  that  led  to 
t lie  warder’s  tower. 

He  was  not  a real  warder.  He  was 
only  a grey-haiired  old  servant  to  whom 
the  name  was  given  with  a pension. 
He  did  nothing  except  smoke  tobacco 
and  sleep.  He  considered  the  tower 
his  especial  domain,  and,  since  he  no 
longer  went  up  the  steps  himself,  had 
trained  his  black  cat  to  accompany 
visitors. 

The  door  of  his  room  stood  ajar.  Pia 
glanced  in  as  she  passed.  The  old  man 
was  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  his  cat  ; 
sat  on  the  table  by  his  side,  watching. 

At  the  sight  of  the  child  he  sprang  to 
the  floor,  squeezed  through  the  crack 
of  the  door,  and  glided  noiselessly  after 
Pia  on  its  elastic  paws.  It  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  rubbed  against  her, 
gazing  at  her  with  its  big,  round,  topaz 
eyes. 

Did  it  smell  the  bird?  Did  it  suspect 
what  Pia  held  in  her  hand? 

Dust  lay  an  inch  thick  on  the  stairs 
and  an  uncanny  twilight  prevailed. 
The  few  windows  wrere  not  much  wider 
than  a lath,  and  were  covered  with 
dirt  and  spider  webs.  Often  some- 
thing glided  by — a rat,  of  course. 
Then  the  cat  darted  upon  it  and  there 
was  a short,  furious  battle,  ended  by  a 
shrill  scream  of  anguish  and  death. 

Then  the  beast  of  prey  was  back 
again,  its  yellow,  gleaming  eyes  looking 
up  at  Tia  as  if  to  say:  “I  haven’t 
caught  the  right  thing  yet;  you  would 
like  to  keep  it  from  me.  Just  wait;  I’ll 
get  it  myself;  I have  claws.” 

The  child  grew  frightened  and  hur- 
ried, fairly  ran  up  the  steps.  And  the 
stairs  were  so  steep  and  made  one 
giddy  with  the  constant  turning. 
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The  birdling  liad  given  no  sign  of  life 
for  some  time.  Suddenly  it  stirred, 
puffed  out  its  feathers  and  twitched 
its  little  feet. 

Then  it  lay  still— there  was  no  other 
movement.  Perhaps  the  finch  was 
dead,  and  Pia  was  carrying  a little 
corpse. 

Terrible,  terrible;  death  is  something 
terrible,  and  to  have  it  there,  to  feel 
it.  A thrill  of  fear  ran  through  her  and 
she  whispered  to  the  bird:— 

“Don’t  die,  don’t  die  in  my  hand!” 
She  pressed  iits  head  against  her  cheek, 
breathed  softly  upon  it,  and— shrieked 
aloud.  The  cat  had  made  a fierce  leap 
almost  up  to  her  face,  and  was  mewing 
and  threatening  her.  A cowardly  im- 
pulse rose  in  the  child’s  soul.  “Give 
the  little  bird  to  it!  It  is  dead.”  Yet 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  quite  dead,  and 
could  still  be  afraid,  still  feel  when  it 
was  torn  and  mangled.  No,  no!  Peo- 
ple had  their  own  minds  and  would  do 
as  they  pleased,  not  suit  a wretched  old 
cat. 

“Scat!  Scat!”  she  cried,  rushing  up 
the  stairs. 

At  last  she  reached  the  little  door 
that  led  to  the  platform,  on  whose  an- 
cient grey  timbers  the  flickering  sun- 
light cast  gold  and  diamond  bars. 

Pia  pushed  it  open  and  went  out. 
The  cat  was  at  her  heels,  but  she  no 
longer  feared  it,  and  once  more  kissed 
the  bird’s  little  head.  “Now  I’ll  release 
you.  Now  you  won’t  suffer  any  more. 
You’ll  fall— fall— it  will  seem  as  if  you 
were  dreaming.” 

Bending  over  the  parapet,  she  looked 

down. 

She  saw  nothing  but  tree-tops  and, 
towering  above  all  the  rest,  that  of  the 
old  elm,  apparently  near  enough  for 
her  to  touch  it.  And  at  the  very  top, 
among  the  smallest  twigs,  something 
was  moving  restlessly,  uttering  cries 
of  grief  as  full  of  sorrow  as  the  breast 
from  which  they  came  was  tiny. 

“Is  it  you,  little  mother-finch?  Is  it 
you,  poor  thing?  You’ll  see  your  child 
again;  it’s  coming;  but  it  is  dead.’  Pia 
stretched  out  her  arm  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  cat  leaped  on  the  wall  close 
by  her  side. 


“You  won’t  get  it!”  cried  the  little 
girl,  as  she  shut  her  eyes  tightly  a 
moment  and  opened  her  hand. 

The  little  bird  slipped  from  it  and 
sank— for  the  space  of  a breath.  Then 
—oh!  oh!  it  was  not  dead,  it  was  alive! 
Its  wings  spread;  a low,  half-fright- 
ened,  half-joyful  twitter  escaped  from 
its  throat,  it  flew— somewhat  clumsily 
and  uncertainly— but  it  flew  to  the  top 
of  the  elm,  from  which  rang  such  notes 
of  rapturous  joy,  blended  with  eager, 
anxious  peeping:  “How  do  you  feel? 
Are  you  well?  Are  you  hurt  in  any 
way?” 

No,  there  was  nothing  the  matter! 
Pia  burst  into  a gay  laugh.  She 
laughed  in  the  cat’s  round,  flat,  pitiably 
puzzled  face. 

“Jump  after  it!  Catch  it,  you  stupid 
old  cat!  It  is  safe  from  you,  from  all 
its  enemies,  it  is  with  its  mother!” 
Suddenly  she  stopped,  gazed  thought- 
fully into  the  distance,  and  slowly  re- 
peated, “With  its  mother.” 

It  was  very  long  since  she  had  known 
what  that  meant.  She  was  so  young  at 
the  time— but  it  must  be  something  de- 
lightful for  a bird  and— for  a child. 

Marie  Von  Ebner-Eschenbach. 
Translated  for  Tlie  Living  Age  by  Mary  J.  Saf- 
ford. 


From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IMPRESSIONISM. 

A worker  in  the  plastic  arts— a painter 
or  a sculptor— does  not  need  to  think  in 
words:  he  thinks  in  colors  and  in  form; 
and  you  must  not  look  that  he  should  ex- 
press himself  in  literary  language.  But 
very  soon  comes  by  the  glib  art-critic, 
who  feels  little  and  talks  much.  Ilis 
care  is  to  have  a phrase  ready  for  every 
emergency:  he  spreads  a net  for  the  un- 
wary artificer,  who  easily  falls  Into  the 
toils,  and  allows  himself  to  be  classified 
of  a school  and  ticketed  with  a label,  as 
Realist,  Impressionist,  Symbolist— or 
even  from  the  accident  of  his  workman- 
ship, as  Pointelist,  Vibrist,  what  you 
choose;  and,  like  enough,  the  artist  will 
wear  this  label  of  his  as  If  It  were  a dec 
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oration.  Only  the  wisest  avoid  such 
things.  They  comprehend  that  if  they 
are  good  for  anything  each  is  his  own 
school;  that  of  his  own  methods  each 
had  best  not  know  how~  much  he  has  got 
from  his  immediate  predecessors,  or  how 
far  he  has  broken  with  tradition.  For 
all  that,  it  must  happen,  time  and  again, 
that  without  self-consciousness  art  may 
at  some  period  take  a decisive  new  de- 
parture and  may  need  some  name  to 
separate  it  sharply  from  the  art  which 
has  gone  before.  It  will  be  happy  if  it 
can  find  a terminology  which  has  not 
been  already  debased  or  distorted  by  too 
ready  penmen. 

Failing  that,  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  try  and  revoke  to  a better  use 
names  or  phrases  which  have  become 
idly  current  and  sterile.  This  is  what  I 
would  do  for  the  term  “Impressionism,” 
which  has  come  to  stand  for  only  a small 
and  almost  accidental  development  of 
the  art  it  might  reasonably  denote.  Im- 
pressionism should  mean  all  that  genre 
of  art — essentially  modern  we  shall  see 
that  it  is— which  honestly  and  simply 
tries  to  render  in  form  or  color  wrhat  the 
artist  sees,  as  he  sees  it;  but  the  word 
has  been  narrowed  and  twisted  to  sig- 
nify something  much  more  transient— 
the  reproduction  of  what  is  seen  at  a 
particularly  rapid  glance,  as  by  a person 
an  a railway  carriage:  to  that  the  name 
“Impressionism”  is  limited  by  the  art- 
critics  to-day.  If  we  use  the  term  in 
this  restricted  sense,  for  that  larger 
kind  of  impressionism,  that  wider  move- 
ment, of  which  the  more  rapid  impres- 
sionism is  but  the  offspring,  for  that  we 
shall  have  no  name. 

This  larger  impressionism,  then,  what 
is  it?  There  is  more  than  at  first  glance 
appears  implied  in  the  words  of  my  defi- 
nition, “What  the  artist  sees  as  he  sees 
it;”  for  it  is  a fact  that  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  fine  arts  the  artist 
has  aimed  most  often  not  at  producing 
what  he  saw,  but  something  that  other 
people  had  seen  or  thought  they  had 
seen,  even  at  what  nobody  had  ever 
seen,  but  what  the  artist  or  his  forerun- 
ners had  generalized  out  of  many  ex- 
periences. 

It  seems  so  simple  to  draw  what  we 
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behold — it  is  so  difficult;  it  seems  so  easy 
to  say  what  we  mean— it  is  so  hard.  Set 
a child  to  draw  a table;  he  will  make  a 
round  or  a rectangle,  and  the  legs  stick- 
ing out  of  the  sides  or  the  circumference. 
Yet  never  in  his  life  has  the  child  seen 
even  so  much  of  this  as  a table  whose 
top  looked  rectangular  or  round.  To  see 
one  as  either  the  child  must  gaze  from 
the  ceiling.  We  say  simply  that  he 
knows  the  top  to  be  a circle  (suppose)^ 
and  he  so  draws  it.  But  that  means 
that  the  draughtsman  has  formed  out  of 
many  experiences  a general  idea  of  a 
circle,  and  that  the  table  which  he  draws 
is  a generalized  idea  of  a round  table;  it 
is  not  a thing  seen.  Barbaric  art,  and 
childish  art  too,  sometimes,  show  the 
full  eye  in  a profile  figure;  yet  no  one 
ever  saw  the  eye  full  when  he  was  look- 
ing at  a side  face.  The  artist  fashions 
his  face  so  because  “eye”  has  become 
for  him  a fixed  idea,  a generalization. 
These  are  but  crude  examples.  There 
are  a hundred  other  ways  in  which  the 
-impulse  to  present  general  ideas  or  ab- 
stract ones  may  and  does  interfere  with 
the  direct  impression  of  the  artist. 

When  we  watch — I can  hardly  say  the 
development,  but  the  history,  of  the  pic- 
torial or  plastic  arts  in  Egypt,  they  seem 
as  if  they  had  existed  only  to  retrograde, 
in  the  museu-m  now  at  Ghizeih,  hard  by 
Cairo,  the  traveller  has  displayed  before 
him  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of 
Egyptian  art.  There  first  of  all  he  is 
taken  to  view  a certain  very  early 
wooden  statue,  whose  familiar  name, 
the  shcik-cl-beled,  is  itself  a witness  how 
simple  and  realistic  that  piece  of  sculp- 
ture lis.  For  when  the  Arab  diggers— 
the  fellah  diggers,  let  us  rather  say— un- 
earthed the  wooden  image  they  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice,  “Village  head- 
man!” (sheik-el-beled !)  so  like  did  the 
figure,  with  its  long  stick  and  the  carved 
cloth  about  the  loins,  look  to  a village 
chief  of  to-day;  and  in  Egypt  we  know 
nothing  changes.  Thus  did  the  work- 
men acknowledge  the  realism  of  the 
carving,  and  so  it  is  that  their  name  for 
lit  this  statue  has  ever  since  retained. 
As  through  this  Boulak  Museum  we 
pass  to  later  monuments,  and  travel 
along  the  road  that  Egyptian  art  has 
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trodden,  less  and  less  realistic  does  this 
sculpture  grow,  until  in  time  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  (save  by  the  car- 
touch1)  one  Pharaoh  from  another,  a 
Rameses  II.  from  a Rameses  III.,  a 
Thothmes  from  an  Amenophis;  nay, 
strangest  transformation  of  all!  even 
the  Greek  kings  of  the  Ptolemaic  race 
are  in  these  temple-sculptures  made  to 
take  the  features  of  their  far-distant 
predecessors,  the  Pharaohs.  Surely  this 
is  a crab-like  art,  as  none  other  in  the 
world  has  been! 

To  account  for  such  a retrogression, 
antiquarians  invoke  many  contributory 
causes:  they  tell  us  of  priestly  rules  of 
art,  hereditary  guilds  of  artists.  These 
are  causes,  no  doubt,  but  subsidiary 
ones.  The  true  causa  causans  of  this 
seeming  backward  movement  in  Egyp- 
tian sculpture  is,  I have  no  doubt,  this— 
that  the  instincts  of  the  people  were 
essentially  literary,  and  not  essentially 
artistic;  so  that  their  sculpture  and  their 
painting  had  first  of  all  to  serve  a lit- 
erary purpose.  In  its  more  practical 
application,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  if  a Rameses  III.  is  likened  to  a 
Rameses  II.,  and  he  to  a Thothmes  his 
predecessor,  it  is  because  the  desire  of 
the  artist  is  to  give  us,  not  an  image  of 
any  particular  Pharaoh  but  the  Pharaoh, 
the  idea  of  kingship.  It  is  Rameses  III. 
that  we  are  looking  at,  for  so  it  is 
labelled;  but  it  is  not  Rameses  the  man, 
it  is  Rameses  the  Lord  of  the  Two 
Egypts.  Thackeray,  in  his  “Paris 
Sketchbook,”  draws  us  three  pictures— 
“Ludovdcus,”  a shrivelled  little  old  man 
in  dr — 'in  the  lightest  of  costumes; 
“^Rex,”  the  Court-dress  and  periwig; 
and  finally,  “Ludovicus  Rex”  the  king 
when  clothed  with  these  adjuncts. 
“Can  we  picture,”  asks  Teufelsdrbckh, 
“a  naked  Duke  of  Wellington  address- 
ing a naked  House  of  Lords?”  Apply 
the  same  principle  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  we  see  why  they  might 
choose  to  be  imaged — rather  than  as  in- 
dividual men— under  the  idea  of  the 
office  which  they  held. 

But  to  change  so  utterly  the  natural 
uses  of  sculpture  and  of  painting,  this 

1 The  name  enclosed  in  an  oval  frame  which  is 
commonly  cut  in  the  side  of  a statue. 


could  only  have  been  done  by  a people 
more  prone  to  think  metaphysically  or 
abstractedly  than  in  a sensuous  or  prac- 
tical way.  As  a fact,  not  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  kings  alone,  but  in  all 
forms  of  presentation  or  representation, 
the  leaning  of  Egyptian  art  (to  call  it 
art)  is  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
toward  the  general  and  the  abstract — in 
a word,  toward  the  literary;  for  it  is  the 
proper  function  of  letters,  and  not  of  art, 
to  deal  with  general  ideas  and  with  ab- 
stractions. And  because  the  Egyptian 
mind  had  this  literary  bias,  the  Egyp- 
tians did  out  of  their  art  create  for  them- 
selves a literature  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word:  that  bias  wrought  cease- 
lessly upon  their  painting  and  their 
sculpture,  and  out  of  them  fashioned 
writing.  For  I assume  that  there  is  no 
reader  who  is  not  aware  that  this  has 
been  hisito<rically  the  course  of  things: 
that  pictures  and  sculpture  long  pre- 
ceded alphabets,  and  that  there  is  no 
alphabet  in  the  world  whose  letters  have 
not  been  developed,  or  one  might  say 
degraded,  out  of  some  picture:  nor  yet 
who  is  ignorant  that  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  the  Egyptians  were  by  pre- 
eminence the  inventors  of  writing— that 
most  other  peoples  have  merely  received 
their  alphabets  from  them.2  Immeasur- 
able. discovery!  Yet  one  which  came 
partly  by  accident— shall  we  rather  say 
by  the  operation  of  a tendency  constant 
in  all  human  nature,  but  in  the  Egyp- 
tians specially  strong,  whereof  one  in- 
evitable manifestation  is  the  disposition 
to  conventionalize  the  images  of  things 
seen,  in  the  same  way  that  the  child 
does  when  he  draws  the  top  of  his  round 
table  round. 

We  cannot,  then,  justly  call  the  art  of 
the  Egyptians  barbarous:  call  it  rather 
a literary  art,  and  understand  that  its 
aim  is  not  to  show  things  as  they  actu- 
ally were,  but  general  ideas  of  such 
things.  I will  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  the  art  of  a child  to-day  is  much 
more  barbarous  in  this  sense  than  the 
art  of  primitive  man,  just  because  the 
child  generalizes  more  easily  and  uatu- 

2 The  Babylonians  only  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  might  possibly  dispute  this  pre-emi- 
nence of  tiH-  Egyptians. 
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ing”  is  not  art,  it  is  not  any  form  of  pre- 


rally than  the  savage  does.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  most  primitive  known  form 
of  plastic  art  among  mankind  is  by  no 
means  what  we  should  call  barbarous,, 
but  more  realistic  and  impressionist 
than  it  becomes  at  a later  time.  It  pre- 
sents to  us  single  objects,  mammoths 
(for  it  is  contemporary  with  the  mam- 
moth), reindeer,  occasionally  two  objects 
in  conjunction,  as  a man  seemingly 
stalking  a deer;  and  it  shows  them  all 
very  well,  done  as  the  phrase  is  “to  the 
life.” 

Later  on  in  the  history  of  our  race  we 
find  the  elements  composing  a picture 
greatly  multiplied;  and  it  would  seem 
that  now  a disposition  has  grown  up  to 
present  a series  of  events,  a sort  of 
diorama  of  events,  as  though  in  a single 
scene.  The  art  which  in  the  history  of 
the  world  follows  next  after  that  of 
mammoth  days  is  represented  by  cer- 
tain rock-carvings  which  belong  to  the 
second  Stone  Age.  We  may  reasonably 
believe  that  in  these  rock-carvings  we 
find  pictures  not  of  one  single  event,  but 
complex  pictures  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  just  described.  If  so,  it  is  evident 
we  have  already  arrived  at  an  art  which 
is  no  longer  simple,  but  in  a sense  “lit- 
erary,” notwithstanding  that  literature, 
writing  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  is 
still  far  in  the  future.  Of  the  kind  of 
complex  picture  which  I mean  by  the 
term  diorama-picture,  the  most  familiar 
illustration  that  could  be  found  is  the 
willow-pattern  on  the  plate — assuming 
that  the  usual  interpretation  of  that  pat- 
tern is  the  true  one.  For  here,  though 
we  seem  to  be  gazing  at  a simple  pic- 
ture, we  are  in  fact  reading  a romance, 
the  history  of  two  lovers  from  their 
runaway  marriage  to  their  death,  and  to 
the  transmigration  of  their  spirits. 

When  art  begins  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing  it  is,  I say,  getting  away  from 
presentation  towards  literature.  It  has 
to  make  one  more  mighty  stride— the 
most  decisive  advance,  it  is  true,  which 
perhaps  human  invention  has  ever 
achieved— and  then  it  will  altogether 
have  passed  the  barrier  which  separates 
presentment  from  writing.  It  is  not  the 
mere  outward  form  of  a picture  which 
makes  a picture  in  fact.  “Picture-writ- 


sentative  art.  The  great  stride,  the 
decisive  step  which  landed  mankind  out 
of  picturing  or  trying  to  “show,”  into 
writing  or  trying  to  “tell,”  may  be  illus- 
trated after  this  fashion.  Suppose  an 
artist  wished  to  inform  his  contempo- 
raries or  posterity  that  on  some  occasion 
four  men  went  out  to  shoot  a deer.  Up 
to  that  day— if  true  picturing  were  hith- 
erto the  only  art  known — his  method 
would  be  to  draw  four  men  marching, 
holding  each  a bow  in  his  hand,  and  the 
deer  a little  way  off.  Here  we  have  a 
record;  but  it  is  likewise  a possible  im- 
pression. Now  let  us  imagine  that  some 
heaven-inspired  craftsman,  with  no  care 
for  representation  and  with  a desire  to 
save  himself  trouble,  contrives  this  new 
fashion  of  imparting  the  same  informa- 
tion. A single  man  is  drawn  to  repre- 
sent the  general  idea  “man;”  then  four 
strokes  represent  the  number  of  them, 
“four;”  then  a bow  by  itself,  to  express 
the  action  of  “shooting;”  and  the  “deer” 
as  before.  This  transition,  I say,  is  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  achievements  of 
the  human  mind:  whoever  the  artist 
was  who  hit  upon  it,  he  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  inventor  the  world  has  known. 
But  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  an  artist; 
we  may  be  sure  about  one  thing,  that  he 
cared  nothing  about  the  presentation  of 
things  seen. 

From  that  decisive  dividing  line  the 
evolution  of  true  writing,  of  alphabets, 
goes  on  slowly  but  unchecked.  Pictures 
Mill  still  long  be  used,  but  these  pictures 
are  henceforward  divorced  altogether 
from  art:  they  are  not  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments; they  stand  for  ideas,  for 
words,  in  time  for  syllables  and  sounds, 
never  more  for  things.  Writing,  there- 
fore, is  tne  extreme  point  of  evolution 
out  of  presentative  art,  if  one  tendency, 
the  literary  tendency,  be  followed,  and 
in  one  direction.  It  is  as  though  we  had 
seen  two  roads  beginning  to  diverge, 
slightly  at  first,  widely  soon,  and  fol- 
lowed one  road  to  its  terminus;  or  else 
had  traced  the  evolution  of  a species, 
step  by  step,  from  some  distant  ancestor. 

Now  the  true  meaning  of  “Impression- 
ism” (as  I would  use  the  word)  may  be 
defined  in  a sentence— that,  namely,  it  is 
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the  terminus  of  the  other  road  which  we 
left  behind:  it  is  the  latest  point  in  the 
evolution  of  another  species  which,  by 
different  processes,  has  developed  from 
the  same  parent  stem.  That  means,  if 
you  come  to  consider  it,  that  impression- 
ism is  the  negation  of  the  literary  side 
of  Art— in  'other  words,  of  the  abstract 
and  the  general  in  Art. 

Such  a definition  implies  much,  very 
much.  Be  it  said  I am  trying  to  explain 
impressionism,  not  to  justify  it— at  any 
rate,  not  to  exalt  it  above  its  place.  Of 
Art,  as  of  other  things  that  have  been 
created,  have  come  into  actual  being, 
we  must  say  in  a certain  sense  that 
“what  is  right.”  Historical  Art,  re- 
ligious Art,  cannot  be  impressionist;  but 
these  have  existed,  and  still  exist  and 
should  exist— at  least,  should  have  ex- 
isted: albeit  in  saying  this  one  may  yet 
confess  to  a certain  sneaking  sympathy 
with  the  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedan 
or  the  Puritan,  which  prejudice,  in  fact, 
means  little  more  than  that  Religion  be- 
longs properly  to  the  domain,  of  Litera- 
ture, and  not  of  Art.  Consider  that,  O 
^Esthete!  The  Puritan  at  least  means 
no  more  than  this.  And  it  is  sure  to  be 
among  a people  who  deal  more  in  ab- 
stract thought  than  in  sensuous  impres- 
sions that  the  Puritan  theory  in  this 
matter  will  obtain. 

That  an  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  the  Quatrocento,  should 
paint  for  us  a pure  girl-mother  and  her 
baby— that  is  much,  but  that  is  Impres- 
sionism. Was  it  necessary,  was  it  edi- 
fying, that  he  should  call  his  picture  a 
“Madonna  and  Child?”  That  may  at 
least  be  questioned,  and  has  been.  He 
idealized,  you  say?  Maybe;  or  only 
looked  out  for  the  highest  type  that  he 
could  find,  as  any  artist  were  bound  to 
do. 

I do  not  mean  that  I am  with  the  Pun- 
tan.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  conceptions  of  a religious  kind, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  in  their  motive 
more  literary  than  artistic,  which  yet 
Literature  could  not  bring  into  being, 
and  which  could  not  be  spared  from  Art. 
Consider  the  Nik§,  the  Victory,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  Christian  Angel.  These 
are  but  two  examples.  On  the  artistic 


expression  of  some  conceptions  of  the 
ancient  mythologies  you  cannot  always 
pronounce  so  clearly  a favorable  judg- 
ment. I am  not  sure  but  that  the  group 
of  gods  on  the  Panathenaic  Frieze,  the 
Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  is  not  the 
meanest  part  of  it — from  a literary 
standpoint,  that  is  to  say.  The  figures 
themselves  are  not  conspicuously  better 
or  worse  than  those  of  the  mortals  in  the 
same  procession.  But,  not  being  much 
grander,  they  become  (from  the  literary 
standpoint  always)  much  more  mean. 
Of  this  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  days  when  the  divinity  is  presented 
otherwise  than  under  some  conventional 
shape  have  generally  been  days  of  relig- 
ious decline. 


Let  that  pass.  What  is  not  question- 
able is  that,  as  literature  more  and 
more  extends  its  field  and  captures  more 
and  more  the  mass  of  the  people,  art  is 
driven  always  the  nearer  to  within  the 
enclosure  of  impressionism.  The  his- 
torical picture,  or  'the  picture  with  a 
story,  is  excellent  for  illiterate  folk. 
The  simple-minded  may  still  love  to  see 
a representation  of  Alfred  minding— or 
not  minding — the  cakes.  On  others  the 
conviction  forces  itself  that  the  artist 
knew  no  more  what  Alfred  looked  like 
than  you  or  I.  Battle-pieces  hold  their 
place;  but  with  them  it  is  the  impression 
Or  possible  impression,  the  one  dramatic 
moment  of  a thing  happening  (best,  if 
in  our  days),  that  we  want;  it  is  not  the 
record. 

In  'the  second  age  of  Italian  art— the 
Cinquecento— 'the  painters  had  already 
perceived  that  the  true  historical  pic- 
ture was  impossible,  and  they  made  a 
kind  of  impression  serve  their  purpose 


—as  when  Paul  Veronese  paints  a 
Venetian  Feast  and  calls  it  a “Mar- 
riage in  Cana.”  There  was  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  a picture 
of  such  a kind  as  that  should  not  have 
been  absolutely  impressionist— painted, 
that  is,  just  as  it  came  under  the  eye 
of  the  artist.  But  the  modern  idea  had 
not  yet  arisen;  and  as  a fact,  the  Vene- 
tians or  the  Romans— Raphael  in  his 
stanze  as  much  as  Veronese  or  Titian 
or  Tintoret— only  made  their  groups  in 
the  mind's  eye:  they  composed  their 
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picture*,  and  painted  one  model  in  pose 
after  the  other.  Thus,  they  never 
actually  saw  what  we  see  on  their  can- 
vas till  they  had  painted  it  there.  In 
other  cases  they  would  clap  a studio- 
painted  model  on  the  top  (so  to  say)  of 
a landscape  sketched  at  quite  a differ- 
ent time,  and  immensely  convention- 
alized, probably:  a picture  of  this  kind 
is  Titian’s  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne”— the 
most  beautiful  work  of  his  that  we 
have,  but  very  far  from  an  impression. 
Velasquez,  in  the  next  century,  was 
the  first  man  who  really  painted  groups 
as  he  saw  them— his  “Meninas,”  his 
“Rilanderas;”  and  in  doing  this  Valas- 
quez  became  the  parent  of  modern 
painting.  As  such  he  is  appreciated  by 
contemporary  artists  above  his  actual 
merit,  great  as  this  is.  Almost  beside 
Velasquez  as  a “modern”  we  may  place 
Rembrandt — at  least  in  some  of  his 
groups.  He  too,  we  know,  belongs  to 
the  century  which  followed  that  of  the 
greatest  Italians. 

Our  English  art  has  remained,  even 
to  this  day,  the  least  impressionist, 
much  less  so  than  that  just  beyond  the 
Channel.  Millais’  pictures,  for  in- 
stance, are  always  composed,  not  re- 
ceived, and  are  therefore  in  method  not 
essentially  different  from  an  Italian 
picture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And 
no  artist  is  more  representatively  En- 
glish than  Millais.  For  comparison  in 
this  particular  between  the  English 
and  the  French  schools  it  would  be 
most  instructive  to  compare  one  of 
Millais’  subjects  which  contain  two 
figures  in  a landscape— “Effie  Deans,” 
say,  or  “Edgar  of  Ravenswood  and 
Eucy  Ashton,”  with  Bastien  Lepage’s 
“ Dans  les  Foins,”  which  hangs  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris.  For 
Bastien,  though  far  removed  from  the 
most  modern  school  of  rapid  vision, 
was,  in  the  sense  in  which  I have  used 
the  word,  essentially  an  impressionist. 
Millais  gives  us  in  each  of  his  two  pic- 
tures a beautiful  pair:  Bastien  gives  us 
an  ugly  woman  beside  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a man  whose  face  is  covered 
beneath  a straw  hat.  Yet,  though  all 
the  chances  are  for  the  English  artist, 
when  we  have  looked  a while  at  the 
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French  picture  and  return  to  the  En- 
glish ones,  the  latter  look  artificial. 
We  feel  that  in  Millais’  case  we  are 
simply  presented  with  two  people 
posed  to  make  a picture,  and  a land- 
scape posed  to  make  a background;  in 
the  other  case  we  have  the  true  sense 
of  an  actual  scene. 

From  England  came,  too,  the  strong- 
est reaction  in  favor  of  a literary  art 
which  this  century  has  known— the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  I know 
that  at  first  sight  this  art  looks  essen- 
tially realistic.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
its  origin;  and  its  real  motive-force  was 
the  reverse  of  realism.  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  sprang  out  of  the  mythologic  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth,  his  pantheistic 
influence,  if  you  like  that  word  better. 
All  poetry  which  concerns  itself  much 
with  nature  must  be  pantheistic  more 
or  less.  To  the  poet  the  tree  is  an 
entity  and  has  a sort  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence; the  mountain,  the  rock,  the 
stream— they  are  all  a kind  of  beings 
for  him.  Pre-Raphaelite  art  was  im- 
bued with  the  same  mythology,  and  it 
tried  to  deal  with  nature  after  the  same 
fashion.  Of  the  tree  it  painted  every 
leaf  and  branch;  not  that  it  had  ever 
seen  a tree  so  minutely,  but  that  the 
tree  was  more  to  it  than  a mere  gift— a 
donnt — of  the  senses:  it  was  a being. 
After  this  fashion  did  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  express  its  reverence  for  Nature; 
just  as  a Tudor  artist  expressed  his 
reverence  for  kingship  by  painting  the 
monarch’s  portrait  without  shadow. 
And,  behold;  this  illustration  brings  us 
very  near  to  the  idealizing  Egyptian 
sculptor  once  more. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  failed, 
though  from  its  loins  sprang  a very 
beautiful  English  school,  that  of  Ros- 
setti, Burne-Jones  and  Watts— If  we 
may  group  these  into  a school — of 
which  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  somewhat  exotic,  and  is  his- 
torical more  than  actual. 

Certainly,  the  feeling  which  created 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  body  evokes  one’s 
sympathies.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
Wish  that  these  arts  could  find'  some 
fashion  by  which  they  might  deal  with 
the  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight; 
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impossible  for  any  one  who  works  in 
letters  and  knows  how  vast  a place  in 
literature  is  filled  up  by  the  incorporeal, 
but  to  wish  there  were  more  place  for 
it  m art  likewise.  Does  not  Charlotte 
Bronte  represent  her  heroine  as  paint- 
ing (quaint  idea!)  a picture  of  the  shape 
that  had  no  shape— 

If  shape  it  could  be  called,  that  shape 
had  none? 

Rochester  was  much  impressed  by 
the  result,  we  are  told.  But,  as  a fact, 
those  examples  which  we  actually 
know,  where  art  has  tried  to  bring  be- 
fore us  the  invisible  or  the  highly  imag- 
inative, are  mostly  of  woeful  kind: 
Loose  babies  for  souls,  for  example, 
coming  out  of  the  dying  man’s  mouth, 
which  early  Italian  art  gives  us;  the 
Banquo’s— or  other— ghosts  of  more 
modern  painting,  or  pictures  of  fairies. 
When  even  a great  painter  has  set  him- 
self to  put  down  in  black  and  white 
his  conception  of  a great  poem,  as  Bot- 
ticelli did  with  the  “Divina  Corn- 
media,”  the  result  is  such  as  one  would 
rather  never  have  seen. 

But  perhaps  I seem  to  be  too  eagerly 
championing  the  cause  of  impression- 
ism. That  is  not  my  intention.  There 
is,  I take  it,  but  one  safe  motto  for  the 
critic  of  art  or  of  other  things.  I owe 
it  to  a French  money-changer— how- 
beit  he  attached  no  aesthetic  signifi- 
cance to  all  thereto — Tout  or  est  ton.  In 
the  matter  of  human  beauty,  to  cite 
one  thing  only,  there  seems  a place  for 
an  imagination  which  is  something 
more  than  mere  sensibility.  Can  we 
believe  that  the  purest  Greek  type  was 
only  an  impression  of  what  actually 
existed?  Or  that  Leonardo  in  his 
“Mona  Lisa,”  Titian  in  numberless  por- 
traits, did  not  set  forth  a vast  deal 
more  than  they  really  saw?  And  there 
are  types,  too — created  types  of  beauty. 
I have  just  spoken  of  the  painters  who 
sprang  out  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment. Some  of  their  efforts  they  get 
by  distortion.  But  still,  but  still  we 
could  not  spare  them.  Nor  Turner 
again,  high  priest  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature.  He  painted  much  that  he 


could  never  have  seen.  But  we  could 
not  do  without  it  being  painted. 

C.  F.  Keaey. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

We  take  it  to  be  certain,  in  spite  of 
interruptions  in  the  telegraphic  service, 
that  Manila  has  surrendered;  that  the 
Tagal  population  will  hold  the  larger 
Philippine  islands,  subject  to  guidance 
from  leaders  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and  that  the  latter  will  never, 
whatever  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war, 
hand  the  colony  back  to  Spain.  They 
are  more  governed  by  moral  considera- 
tions than  their  enemies  choose  to  think, 
and  a conviction  that  Spaniards  are  in- 
curably cruel— are,  in  fact,  born  In- 
quisitors— has  sunk  deeply  into  their 
minds.  To  an  American  the  Spaniard, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  the  man 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  but  the  man 
who  conquered  the  Americas,  and  so 
misgoverned  them  that  his  own  people 
rose  upon  him  in  unquenchable  fury. 
The  Americans  will  have,  therefore,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  to  decide  how  their 
newly  acquired  property  shall  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  already  fierce  jealousies 
and  far-reaching  ambitions  have  been 
awakened  throughout  Europe.  Amer- 
ica, it  is  said,  will  not  keep  the  islands; 
and  if  they  are  to  be  sold,  either  for 
money  or  for  territory,  to  whom  are 
they  to  go?  Their  possession  might  dis- 
turb “the  balance  of  power”  in  the  Far 
East.  England,  it  is  said,  must  not 
have  them,  because  she  has  already  too 
much;  Germany,  because  her  designs 
upon  China  would  thereby  be  facili- 
tated; Russia,  because  she  would  be  too 
near  Australia;  and  France,  because 
she  may  choose  in  the  next  war  to  act 
as  Russia’s  obedient  ally.  Japan,  as  a 
pagan  power,  is  out  of  the  question 
when  two  and  a half  millions  of  Chris- 
tians have  to  be  disposed  of;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  Holland  would 
undertake  the  laborious  task  of  reduc- 
ing the  Philippines  to  order.  She  suc- 
ceeds in  Java  after  a fashion,  and 
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might  make  a heavy  bid  for  a second 
tropical  estate,  but  the  attempt  to  form 
a colonial  army  seems  beyond  her 
strength.  She  has  been  trying  through 
a whole  generation  to  conquer  Acheen, 
and  the  fierce  little  Malay  state  holds 
her  successfully  at  bay.  These  argu- 
ments, and  many  like  them,  will  be 
urged  on  the  Americans  hy  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe,  which  are  already 
twittering  with  excitement,  and  putting 
out  little  feelers,  and  looking  at  Manila 
like  children  at  a cake  which  they  want 
badly  but  think  it  decorous  not  to  ask 
for  or  see. 

We  think  the  Americans  will  keep  the 
Philippines;  we  hope  they  will  most 
heartily,  and  we  can  show  that  they 
have  the  means  of  doing  so  with  little 
trouble  to  themselves.  We  think  they 
will  keep  them  because  we  think  that 
the  Americans  will  emerge  from  this 
war  with  new  ideas  and  larger  ambi- 
tions. They  will  have  defeated  a sec- 
ond-class European  State,  and  will  feel 
acutely  that  as  matters  stand  they 
would  have  been  defeated  by  a first- 
class  one.  They  could  not  have  fought 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  Great  Britain, 
without  suffering  grave  defeats  at  sea 
and  enormous  losses  by  land.  That  is 
not  a position  which  suits  the  American 
temper,  and  Washington  will  therefore 
set  itself  to  construct  a first-class  iron 
fleet.  They  can  do  that  at  home  with 
twice  the  rapidity  of  the  Japanese,  be- 
cause they  have  a hundred  times  the 
Japanese  command  of  money,  and  they 
can  man  the  fleet  when  constructed  by 
sweeping  all  the  shiftless  boys  of  the 
Union,  as  they  are  doing  already,  into 
great  naval  schools,  one  for  each  State. 
That  fleet  once  built,  the  desire  for  a 
position  in  the  world  equal  to  their  posi- 
tion among  nations,  for  islands  as  coal- 
ing stations,  for  posts  of  vantage  if 
Europe  threatens  them,  will  induce,  or 
indeed  compel  them  to  give  up  their 
idea  of  non-intervention,  which  already, 
as  we  see,  has  given  way  the  moment 
their  deeper  emotions  are  stirred.  Al- 
ready, before  the  war  has  well  begun, 
they  are  threatening  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  over  and  the  fleet  built  they  will 


open  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  claiming 
right  of  free  passage  through  it  for 
their  battleships,  and  change  their  Mon- 
roe doctrine  into  a direct  and  effective 
protectorate  of  the  two  Americas. 
They  will,  we  believe,  from  the  first 
hesitate  to  give  up  the  Philippines, 
partly  because  the  islands  will  provide 
admirable  stations  for  their  fleet,  but 
chiefly  because  they  are  determined 
that  China,  which  is  their  biggest  nat- 
ural foreign  market,  shall  not  be  closed 
to  their  trade.  They  must  be  ready  to 
strike,  if  need  be,  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
and  to  strike  hard,  and  seeing  that,  they 
will  not  give  up  islands  which  offer 
them  impregnable  defences  for  their 
dockyards,  their  coal-vaults  and  their 
arsenals.  To  retain  them  is,  of  course, 
to  give  up  their  traditional  policy  of 
non-interference  in  the  politics  of  the 
world;  but  we  confess  we  have  not 
much  faith  in  self-denying  policies  of 
that  kind.  To  shake  down  an  ancient 
European  throne  is  surely  interference 
with  Europe  of  a definite  kind,  and  they^ 
are  doing  that  already.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  not  realized  their 
new  position  yet,  but  when  they  do,  we 
shall  hear,  we  feel  confident,  much  less 
of  non-intervention.  We  think  America 
will  keep  the  Philippines,  and  we  heart- 
ily hope  it.  She  will  govern  them  well 
enough,  much  better  than  any  power 
except  ourselves,  and  w*e  have  more  of 
the  world’s  surface  than  we  can  well 
manage.  It  is  true  that  the  position  in 
the  Pacific  would  be  magnificent,  that 
we  can  create  a Civil  Service  by  a mere 
advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  the  edu- 
cated middle  class  thirsting  for  more 
“careers,”  and  that  we  could  garrison 
the  islands  with  Sikhs  and  Afridis,  to 
the  delight  of  both,  without  risking  a 
single  bone  of  Tommy  Atkins;  but  we 
cannot  undertake  to  govern  the  whole 
dark  world.  The  envy  we  excite  is  al- 
ready too  great,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
mental  power  of  those  who  govern  Is 
already  excessive,  so  excessive  that  we 
fear  there  is  already  a faltering  at  the 
centre  of  affairs,  produced  not  by  timid- 
ity, but  by  a just  sense  that  for  England 
to  do  anything  anywhere  Is  to  stir  the 
Avater  which  envelops  the  world,  and 
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drive  a wave  upon  some  coast  it  is  not 
intended  to  attack.  It  would  be  a relief 
if  another  English-speaking  power 
would  take  up  a portion  of  our  task,  and 
in  taking  it,  perform  the  duty  of  repay- 
ing something  to  the  world  which  yields 
her  such  advantages.  The  “weary 
Titan,”  in  fact,  needs  an  ally  while 
traversing  “the  too  vast  orb  of  his  fate,” 
and  the  only  ally  whose  aspirations, 
ideas  and  language  are  like  his  own  is 
the  great  American  people.  The 
Frenchman  is  too  fickle,  the  Russian 
too  full  of  guile,  and  the  German  too 
harsh  in  his  treatment  of  all  who  do 
not  think  that  to  be  drilled  is  the  first,  if 
not  the  only,  duty  of  man. 

We  hope  the  Americans  will  keep  the 
Philippines,  and  that  they  can  keep 
them  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Eu- 
rope, to  put  the  truth  in  its  most  brutal 
form,  cannot  attack  them  without  our 
permission;  and  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culty is  all  rubbish,  as  Congress  can 
make  laws  for  territories,  or  declare  the 
islands  to  be  held,  like  Bosnia,  as  lands 
“in  temporary  military  occupation”  of 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  are 
not  governing  Manila  to-day  through 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  Tagals, 
and  need  not  therefore  govern  it  to- 
morrow, while  as  to  the  means  of  hold- 
ing the  islands  they  have  a resource  of 
which  no  one  has  spoken  hitherto,  but 
to  which,  as  an  instrument  of  power, 
there  is  hardly  a limit.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  States  can  produce  and  train 
any  amount  of  officers,  and  they  have, 
like  ourselves,  the  means  of  enlisting  a 
large  and  effective  Sepoy  army.  They 
have  already  four  or  five  thousand 
negro  troops  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  who 
are  now  about  to  be  despatched  to  Cuba 
because  they  are  “immune”  from  yel- 
low fever.  Nothing  stops  the  Ameri- 
cans from  raising  the  negro  force  to 
twenty  thousand  men— there  are  now 
nine  millions  of  colored  people  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes-and  with  them 
holding  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  paying  them  out  of  local 
revenues.  With  such  a garrison  those 
islands  would  be  as  safe  as  drawing- 
rooms and  as  full  of  business  as  Broad- 


way or  the  Strand.  There  is  really  no 
obstacle,  for  the  prejudice  of  color, 
fierce  as  it  is  in  the  States,  would  not 
operate  against  a colonial  army,  more 
especially  if  that  army  were  a good  one. 
And  it  would  be  a good  one.  The  brav- 
ery of  the  trained  negro  is  never  ques- 
tioned, he  is  accustomed  not  only  to 
obey  but  to  respect  white  officers,  and 
the  tropical  regions  in  which  he  would 
be  stationed  exactly  suit  not  only  his 
constitution  but  his  notion  of  that 
which  constitutes  happiness  in  life. 
Instead  of  remaining  a source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  Union,  he  can  be  turned  by 
wise  and  lenient  management  into  an 
instrument  of  empire.  We  do  not,  be  it 
observed,  give  way  for  one  moment  to 
the  theory  that  white  men  cannot  retain 
their  energy  in  the  tropics— nearly  the 
whole  of  Brazil  is  within  their  limit— 
but  if  white  Americans  dislike  service 
in  lands  so  warm  they  have  millions  of 
dark  Americans  who  do  not,  and  who 
are  as  proud  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Republic,  and  if  decently  treated,  as 
faithful  to  its  flag,  as  any  of  their 
lighter  brethren.  The  Americans  are 
waking  up  to  a perception  of  the  value 
of  this  instrument  of  force,  and  when 
once  they  have  fully  realized  it  we  shall 
hear  little  of  their  difficulty  in  garrison- 
ing distant  possessions  inhabited  by  dark 
tribes.  The  Tagals  will  not  feel  in- 
sulted because  the  garrison  which  keeps 
their  villages  safe  is  only  white  at  the 
top. 


From  Chambers’s  Journal. 

A COLLIER  SAILOR. 

The  collier  sailor  has  not  contributed 
very  considerably  to  English  literature, 
yet  one  of  the  most  entertaining  little 
volumes  of  nautical  memoirs  ever  put 
together  is  the  autobiography  of  Henry 
Taylor,  master  mariner  of  South 
Shields,  who  was  born  in  17.T7,  and  pub- 
lished the  account  of  his  life  in  1811. 
The  book  is  scarce,  and  is  a real  curi- 
osity in  its  way,  presenting  as  it  does 
a very  perfect  picture  of  life  on  board  a 
collier  in  the  last  century.  In  reading 
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it  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  very  small  degree  of  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  essentials  of  the 
mariner’s  calling.  Modernize  Taylor’s, 
quaint  pld  forms  of  expression,  and  his 
book  would  very  truthfully  represent 
the  life  on  board  a “Geordieman”  of  to- 
day. Probably  no  sailor  ever  lived 
whose  memory  has  greater  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  all  seafaring  men  than 
that  of  old  Henry  Taylor.  For  he  it 
was  who  first  brought  about  the  bea- 
coning of  dangerous  shoals  and  reefs 
by  means  of  light-ships.  Like  most 
sailors,  when  he  quitted  the  sea  he  left 
his  heart  behind  him,  and  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a somewhat  poverty-stricken 
retirement  conceived  the  idea  of  beacon- 
ing the  watery  highways  round  our 
coasts.  His  scheme  was  adopted,  and 
the  old  North  Country  collier  master 
lived  to  see  a splendid  system  of  float- 
ing beacons  established.  The  poor  fel- 
low’s appeal  to  the  Trinity  House  for 
some  recognition  of  bis  scheme  is 


almost  pathetic.  “Many  years,”  he 
writes,  “after  I had  settled  on  shore,  I 
had  to  struggle  with  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, which,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, I weathered  through.  My  heart 
was  always  too  big  for  my  means;  for, 
however  I might  be  oppressed  with 
poverty,  I could  not  resist  the  pro- 
pensity of  contributing  as  much  as  was 
in  my  power  to  the  happiness  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  especially  seamen,  for 
whom  I always  had  a partial  regard; 
and  hence  I was  always  ready  to  join 
in  any  measures  calculated  for  their 
benefit.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  state 
his  claims  as  a man  who  practically  in- 
vented the  light-ship.  But  the  obscure 
Shields  collier  skipper  had  a hard  fight; 
and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  light 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  placing 
had  been  bravely  burning  through 
many  seasons  of  stormy  darkness  that 
Taylor  obtained  a grant  of  five  hundred 
pounds  from  the  Trinity  House. 


An  Historic  Pack  of  Cards.— Stories  in 
which  a pack  of  cards  figures  are  gener- 
ally connected  with  gambling;  but  here 
is  one  that  is  quite  fitted  even  for  Sun- 
day reading.  At  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  a commission  was  signed 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  here- 
tics in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Cole,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  was  honored  with  this  hu- 
mane appointment,  to  execute  which  he 
seit  off  with  great  alacrity.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Chester,  he  sent  for  the  mayor 
to  sup  with  him,  and  In  the  course  of 
conversation  related  liis  business;  then, 
going  to  his  cloak-bag,  he  took  out  the 
box  containing  the  commission,  and  hav- 
ing shown  it,  with  great  joy  exclaimed: 
“This  will  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland.” 
Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  landlady,  overheard 
this  discourse,  and  having  several  rela- 
tions in  Ireland,  who  were  Protestants 
as  well  as  herself,  resolved  to  put  a 
trick  uipon  the  doctor;  and  while  he 
went  to  attend  the  magistrate  to  the 
door,  took  the  commission  out  of  the 
box,  and  in  its  room  placed  a pack  of 


cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  upper- 
most. The  zealous  doctor,  suspecting 
nothing  of  the  matter,  put  up  his  box, 
took  shipping,  and,  arriving  safe  in  Dub- 
lin, went  immediately  to  the  viceroy.  A 
council  was  called;  and,  after  a speech, 
the  doctor  delivered  his  box,  which  be- 
ing opened  by  the  secretary,  the  first 
thing  that  presented  itself  was  the 
knave  of  clubs!  This  sight  surprised 
the  Viceroy  and  the  council,  but  much 
more  the  doetor,  who  assured  them  that 
he  had  received  a commission  from  the 
queen,  but  what  was  come  of  it  he  could 
not  tell.  “Well,  well,”  replied  the  vice- 
roy, “you  must  go  back  for  another,  and 
we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean- 
time.” The  doctor  accordingly  hastened 
across  the  channel;  bu't  at  Holyhead  he 
received  the  Intelligence  of  the  queen’s 
death,  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
who  settled  on  Mrs.  Edmonds  a pension 
of  forty  pounds  a year  for  saving  her 
Protes'tant  subjects  in  Ireland.— House- 
hold Words. 
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NOCTURNE. 

One  low  note  quivers  on  the  air 
And  dies,  with  a languorous  pain, 

In  a rippling  rush  of  melody 
Like  the  fall  of  autumn  rain 
That  lightly  stirs  the  russet  leaves  to 
dream  of  spring  again. 

And  all  the  music  of  the  woods 
Laughs  out  in  mad  delight 

Under  the  bidding  of  your  bow, 

Till,  from  its  rapturous  height, 

The  long-linked  sweetness  dies  away  into 
the  listening  night. 

And,  as  each  silver  cadence  steals 
Forth  from  the  throbbing  strings, 

To  me,  from  out  your  violin, 

A prisoned  Dryad  sings 
Of  faery  isle  and  haunted  shrine  and 
long-forgotten  things; 

When,  through  the  dim  grey  olive  grove 
The  high  gods  walked  among 

The  sons  of  men,  and  towards  the  reef 
The  charmed  ship  slowly  swung, 

As  the  sirens  called  o’er  the  sunny  sea 
when  this  grey  world  was  young. 

But,  while  I dream,  your  fingers  glide 
Into  a simpler  strain, 

And  from  the  far  Circean  isle 
My  fancy  turns  again 
Back  to  the  rock-strewn  upland  moor,  the 
hawthorn-scented  lane. 

I hear  the  bee’s  drone  in  the  thyme, 
The  lark’s  song  high  in  air, 

I see  the  shadows  on  the  tarn, 

The  sunlight  on  your  hair, 

And  for  a moment’s  space  forget  life’s 
undernote  of  care. 

Spectator.  R.  F.  DAVIS. 


“ LOST.” 

Whist  then,  oh  my  jewel!  while  I say — 
Only  wait  to’  I can  get  the  word! — 
Sure  I thought  I had  it  sweet  an’  gay, 
Like  the  bravest  song  o’  summer  bird. 
Faith,  I knew  it  well  an’  very  well 
When  this  hour  the  rain  begun  to  fall; 
Now  the  sorra  one  o’  me  can  tell 
What  about  it  was  at  all,  at  all. 


Whist  then,  oh  my  jewel!  I was  wrong. 

Never,  never  lived  a word  so  sad! 

Not  the  heavy  seas  that  drive  along 
Bear  such  weighty  trouble  as  it  had. 
Och  anee!  an’  ne’er  a voice  to  cry; 

Like  the  weary  cloud  or  drownin’  moon 
So  it  sank  or  so  was  carried  by — • 

Never  told,  an’  all  forget  so  soon. 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  MOIRA  O’NEILL. 


LORRAINE. 

When  Yesterday  shall  dawn  again, 

And  the  long  line  athwart  the  hill 
Shall  quicken  with  the  bugle’s  thrill, 
Thine  own  shall  come  to  thee,  Lorraine! 

Then  in  each  vineyard,  vale  and  plain, 
The  quiet  dead  shall  stir  the  earth 
And  rise,  reborn,  in  thy  new  birth — 
Thou  holy  martyr-maid,  Lorraine! 

Is  it  in  vain  thy  sweet  tears  stain 
Thy  mother’s  breast?  Her  castled 
crest 

Is  lifted  now!  God  guide  her  quest! 

She  seeks  thine  own  for  thee,  Lorraine! 

So  Yesterday  shall  live  again, 

And  the  steel  line  along  the  Rhine 
Shall  cuirass  thee  and  all  that’s  thine. 
France  lives — thy  France — divine  Lor- 
raine! 

R.  W.  Chambers. 


A SONG  IN  SPRING. 

The  glory  of  the  young  green 
That  groweth  with  the  bud, 

It  sets  the  pulses  singing, 

It  dances  in  the  blood; 

It  stirs  the  young  to  madness, 

It  wakes  the  old  to  mirth; 

The  glory  of  the  young  green 
Is  over  all  the  earth. 

The  glory  of  the  young  green, 

It  drinketh  in  the  showers, 

It  heralds  forth  the  ring-time 
Of  birds  and  bees  and  flowers; 

It  mingles  with  the  blue  skies, 

A flag  of  life  unfurled; 

The  glory  of  the  young  green, 

It  filleth  all  the  world. 

William  Akerman. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

E.  MEISSONIER,. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTION  ANDS  ANEC- 
DOTES. 

Meissonier,  the  celebrated  French 
artist,  is  such  a well-known  figure,  his 
works,  reproduced  by  engravings,  are 
so  wide-spread  throughout  the  whole 
world,  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  his 
name  alone  were  sufficient  to  recall  his 
image.  A little  man,  with  a thick-set 
and  powerful  frame,  a head  of  the  type 
of  Michael  Angelo,  a flowing  beard  like 
that  of  a river  god,  and  short,  thick 
hair  that  hides  a narrow  forehead,  one 
hand  supporting  a pensive  brow,  while 
in  the  other  he  holds  an  immense 
palette  worthy  of  a giant’s  thumb,  and 
robed  from  head  to  foot  in  a blood-red 
Arab  garment — such  is  the  portrait  he 
has  left  of  himself  in  three  pictures, 
and  thus  he  is  represented  by  Antoine 
MerciS,  the  great  sculptor  who  has 
carved  his  image  in  marble,  and  thus 
immortalized  his  features  on  the  fagade 
of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  of  the  Louvre, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Infanta. 

As  a man  he  liked  to  create  an 
impression,  loved  show  and  display, 
and  thirsted  for  fame  and  distinction; 
nevertheless,  he  strove  more  to  deserve 
these  than  merely  to  seek  for  them,  and 
honors  came  to  him  as  to  the  most 
worthy.  Correct  in  all  things,  he  had  a 
natural  love  of  retirement,  and  led  a 
secluded  life  in  the  country,  at  his 
lovely  residence,  the  Abbey  of  Poissy, 
and  even  after  he  became  famous  and 
wealthy,  and  had  built  the  handsome 
mansion,  Place  Malesherbes— of  which 
the  memory  alone  survives— his  house 
was  barred  from  intruders,  his  life 
given  up  to  incessant  work,  and  his 
doors  opened  only  to  true  friends, 
chosen  among  the  greatest  and  most 
worthy. 

Of  all  the  celebrated  modern  painters 
of  Europe,  most  of  whom  I have  been 
personally  acquainted  with,  Meisso- 
nier’s  personality  stands  out  as  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  in  regard 
to  painting,  both  on  account  of  his  par- 
ticular method  and  process  of  work, 
and  because  of  his  wonderful  power, 


conscientiousness  and  respect  for  his 
art. 

The  man  himself  was  extremely  pic- 
turesque and  living,  his  physiognomy 
and  character  invite  study,  and  his  life 
is  full  of  anecdotes. 

Meissonier  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1815,  and  was  the  son  of  well-to-do 
tradespeople,  who  were,  however, 
ruined  by  the  Revolution  of  1830.  M. 
Grgard,  the  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  who  was  a confidant  of  the 
family,  has  quoted  from  the  class 
books  of  the  Institution  Petit  of  the 
Rue  de  Jouy,  where  the  boy  was  at 
school,  the  following  memorandum, 
dated  the  14th  of  June,  1823:  “Ernest 
has  a decided  taste  for  drawing;  the 
mere  sight  of  an  engraving  will  make 
him  neglect  his  lessons.”  The  child 
was  then  only  eight  years  old,  but  he 
already  felt  that  he  was  a painter;  how- 
ever, after  his  family  were  ruined,  the 
future  painter  of  the  “Campaign  of 
France”  became  a chemist’s  apprentice 
in  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  Maison 
Menier,  where  he  was  employed  in 
tying  up  parcels  and  preparing  plan- 
ters. At  night  he  would  stealthily 
draw;  his  father  knew  this  and  strove, 
but  in  va'in,  to  combat  this  tendency; 
one  day,  however,  his  son  boldly  pro- 
posed the  following  compact:  his  father 
was  to  give  him  twelve  pounds,  and  he, 
Ernest,  would  start  for  Naples,  and 
fake  up  painting  as  a profession,  giving 
his  word  never  to  ask  for  a farthing 
more  from  his  family,  so  certain  did 
he  feel  of  success.  The  father  hesi- 
tated but  did  not  yield;  he  consented, 
however,  to  grant  his  son  a short  delay, 
in  which  he  might  find  a master  and  a 
studio.  If  he  succeeded  he  would  then 
be  at  liberty  to  go  where  his  instinct 
called  him,  and  should  have  an  allow- 
ance of  fivepence  a day,  with  the 
family  dinner  on  Wednesdays.  Meis- 
sonier, nothing  daunted,  at  once  ac- 
cepted his  father’s  proposal.  The  first 
studio  he  went  to  was  that  of  Paul 
Delaroche,  at  that  time  held  in  high 
repute,  but  into  which  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted without  payment.  From  there1 
he  went  to  a certain  Pettier,  a worthy 
man  of  little  talent,  who  as  soon  as  he 
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heard  the  young  man’s  plans  for  his 
future  career  said  to  him,  “I  am  dying 
of  hunger;  better  be  a cobbler  than  a 
painter!”  However,  when  at  a second 
interview  the  young  man  showed  Pot- 
tier  a composition  he  had  designed,  but 
not  dared  to  show  the  first  time,  the 
painter,  struck  with  admiration,  not 
only  took  the  sketch  to  L§on  Coignet,  . 
the  master  under  whom  Bonnat  and 
many  other  artists  of  our  day  have 
studied,  but  actually  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  in  advance  the  price  of  sev- 
eral months’  tuition.  Meissonier  was 
at  that  time  about  seventeen  years  old, 
and  was  beginning  a period  of  severe 
hardship,  although  he  never  underwent 
the  pangs  of  hunger  like  so  many  other 
struggling  artists,  such  as  poor  Fran- 
gois  Millet,  for  instance,  endured.  His 
pencil  saved  him  from  this,  for  he  illus- 
trated magazines,  drew  headings  for 
chapters,  and,  when  he  was  able, 
painted  small  pictures.  In  1834  he 
sent  up  to  the  Annual  Salon  and  ob- 
tained admittance  for  his  first  painting, 
*lXJne  visite  chez  le  bourgmestre ” (the 
visitors).  During  twenty  years  I had 
this  small  painting  under  my  eyes,  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  having  purchased  it 
in  1872,  in  order  to  place  it  as  a com- 
panion picture  to  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  master  in  the  Hertford 
collection.  The  SocteU  des  Amis  dcs 
Arts,  already  in  existence,  had  thought 
this  canvas  worth  purchasing  for  four 
pounds.  The  painting  is  in  a good 
Flemish  style,  somewhat  recalling 
Ostade  and  Terburg,  but  the  execution 
lacks  freedom  and  firmness.  Between 
1834  and  1836  the  artist  devoted  his 
time  to  illustrations,  and  found  many 
purchasers;  and  among  these  a some- 
what neglected  master,  Tony  Johannot. 
Curmer,  the  celebrated  publisher,  was 
just  then  bringing  out  the  famous 
“Bible  de  Royaumount ,”  to  which 
Me'issonier  contributed  some  designs, 
and  he  also  illustrated  the  “Chaumidre 
Indienne ” (the  Indian  hut),  besides  exe- 
cuting any  order  he  could  get  for  orna- 
mental letters,  emblematic  designs,  tail 
pieces,  headings  of  chapters  and  front- 
ispieces; this  work  gave  him  his  daily 
bread,  for  painting  pictures  did  not  at 


that  time  provide  him  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  moreover,  each  picture 
required  models,  a studio,  costumes 
and  many  other  items  which  the  young 
artist  was  not  rich  enough  to  purchase. 
It  was  to  this  pencil  that  Meissonier 
looked  for  his  livelihood,  and  although 
his  fare  was  often  scanty,  he  was  able 
to  live;  he  himself  has  stated  that  in 
three  years,  from  1836  to  1839,  he  made 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds, 
that  is,  a little  over  a hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a year.  In  1838  the 
artist  married  Mile.  Steinkel,  the 
daughter  of  a well-known  and  very 
artistic  painter  on  glass.  He  was  now 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  to 
enable  him  to  start  housekeeping  his 
father  gave  him  six  silver  spoons  and 
forks,  a year’s  allowance  of  forty 
pounds,  besides  paying  a year’s  rent  for 
his  rooms.  This  was  considered  set- 
ting up  a young  artist  in  life.  The 
newly  married  man  had  henceforth  to 
provide  for  others,  and  it  was  by  illus- 
trating books  that  he  was  able  to  do 
this,  executing  series  after  series;  all 
those  he  executed  at  that  period  have 
become  extremely  rare  and  difficult  to 
find.  All  Meissonier’s  talent  lay  in 
genre  in  his  illustrations  for  “ Les  Fran- 
gais  peints  par  eux-memcs ” (the  French 
depicted  by  themselves);  “Paul  and 
Virginia;”  the  first  illustrations  for  M. 
de  Che  vign§’s  “Contes  Remois,”  to 
which  the  greatest  artists  of  that  day 
contributed  their  assistance,  and  the 
“Popular  Songs  of  France.”  At  that 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
most  distinguished  novelists  and 
writers:  Dumas  p6re,  Eugene  Sue  and 
Balzac,  to  whom  he  furnished  the  illus- 
trations for  his  “Co>m6die  Humaine.” 

The  painter,  however,  now  asserted 
himself;  hitherto  his  subjects  had  been 
dictated  to  him,  now  he  chose  them, 
and  after  a certain  amount  of  hesita- 
tion, a few  concessions  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  some  attempt  at  relig- 
ious subjects,  Meissonier  struck  out 
his  own  line,  and  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  reproduction  of  little  in- 
cidents and  scenes  de  genre,  taken  from 
the  life  of  past  days. 

Costume  formed  his  groundwork; 
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and  he  frequented  the  Marchd  du 
Temple  and  the  rag  fairs,  where  rem- 
nants of  historical  costumes,  cast-off 
uniforms,  cheap  materials  and  all  the 
odds  and  ends  which  transform  a 
model  can  be  found;  later  on  he  bought 
at  a trifling  cost  all  the  necessary  ac- 
cessories and  collected  together  the 
most  extraordinary  and  varied  ward- 
robe of  all  the  cast-off  uniforms  of  the 
French  regiments  and  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedic salons  and  Court  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth.  Often  he  would  purchase, 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  accurate,  a 
piece  of  furniture  to  place  in  a back- 
ground, or  he  would  have  the  uniforms 
necessary  for  his  drawings  expressly 
made  for  him,  or  he  would  diligently 
seek  for  the  weapons  of  his  military 
personages,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance  or  haphazard. 

This  was  his  earlier  style;  the  sub- 
jects he  treated  were  simple:  an  in- 
terior with  a single  personage,  always 
in  costume,  ensconced  in  a snug  corner 
of  a library  or  salon  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  a “Liseur”  (a  reader),  a “ Pen - 
seur”  (young  man  studying);  a “Cava- 
lier” choosing  a sword;  an  “ Ecrivain 
chez  lui”  (a  writer  at  home);  an  “ Amour - 
eux  qui  ecrit  une  lettre”  (a  lover 
writing  a letter).  Then  he  grad- 
ually endowed  his  personages  with  a 
more  animated  existence,  and  painted 
a meeting,  confidants  whispering  to- 
gether; and  after  these  he  passed  on  to 
a more  vivacious  style  of  action,  in 
which  he  not  only  observed,  but  de- 
lineated, the  passions.  Each  year,  at 
every  annual  exhibition,  the  public 
would  crowd  round  the  artist’s  small 
panels,  and  he  became  so  popular  that 
a special  constable  had  to  be  placed 
near  his  pictures,  while  the  spectators 
awaited  their  turn  to  cast  a rapid 
glance  at  the  success  of  the  day.  “La 
Rixe”  (the  tavern  brawl)  at  last  made 
its  appearance;  this  was  the  famous 
picture  given  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third  to  the  Queen  of  England; 
then  followed  the  “ Bravi :”  two  bravos 
treacherously  lying  in  wait  for  their 
victim  to  emerge  from  a door  in  front 
of  them;  and  then  the  little  master- 
pieces quickly  followed  one  another, 
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“La  lecture  chez  Diderot”  (a  reading  at 
Diderot’s)  bringing  back  to  us  the 
eighteenth  century  in  its  lifelike  group 
of  eagerly  listening  philosophers.  This 
was  followed  by  “ Une  halte  d la  porte 
d'un  cabaret ” (travellers  halting  at  an 
inn);  “Duplissis  Bertaux  dessinant  dans 
la  caserne  des  Gardes  Frangaises ” (the 
portrait  of  the  sergeant),  and  forty  pic- 
tures of  a similar  nature.  This  was 
the  artist’s  first  style — the  study  of 
former  days  in  their  different  aspects. 
Me'issonier  was  still  but  an  admirable 
delineator  of  anecdote,  and  a kind  of 
archaeologist  who  reproduced  the  cus- 
toms, manners  and  plastic  side  of  a 
past  century;  but  his  work  was  so  ac- 
curate in  form,  type,  costume,  attitude 
and  architectural  detail,  that  with  him 
it  became  a veritable  creation.  A few 
years  later  he  made  a fresh  departure; 
hitherto  his  pictures  had  been  like  a 
kind  of  legal  document,  prodigiously 
exact,  it  is  true;  henceforth,  however, 
the  artist  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
his  work;  his  pictures  became  dramas, 
and  he  was  able  to  make  the  spectator 
share  his  own  emotion. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, the  painter,  now  a master  of  his 
art,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  military  life,  and  although  he 
could  not  yet  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
modern  school,  his  circle  became 
widened.  The  French  Revolution  first  in- 
spired him:  “LaVedette” and^Rcnseigne- 
ments ” (a  bearer  of  intelligence)  are 
the  best  specimens  of  his  second  man- 
ner; the  “Battle  of  Solferino”  marked 
his  first  step  in  modern  art.  The  paint- 
ing is  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery; 
the  artist  had  been  attached  to  the 
emperor’s  staff  during  the  Italian  war, 
he  had  been  under  fire  and  was  present 
at  all  the  various  battles  and  pictu- 
resque scenes  of  a campaign,  and  this 
proved  an  excellent  school  for  him. 
However,  he  was  not  yet  converted  to 
modernism  and  was  still  a disciple  of 
the  retrospective  school;  his  larger 
works  are  faultless  reconstructions. 
Created  a Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1846  under  Louis  Philippe,  he 
was  made  an  officer  in  1855,  and  a com- 
mander of  the  order  in  1867;  in  1890  he 
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was  promoted  grand  officer,  and  under 
the  Republic  the  grand  cordon  of  that 
order  was  conferred  on  him;  he  was 
the  first  artist  to  whom  this  decoration 
has  been  given,  since  its  foundation  by- 
Napoleon  the  First. 

Meissonier  was  nevertheless  of  an 
independent  character,  and  although 
full  of  respect  for  the  existing  power, 
he  formed  no  ties  with  any  political 
party;  his  position  was  none  the  less  an 
eminent  one  and  he  exercised  an  au- 
thoritative influence  in  art.  His  mode 
of  life  was  simple;  he  loved  open  air, 
home  life,  and  clung  to  his  own  habits, 
leading  an  unconventional  life,  follow- 
ing his  own  whims,  which  often  es- 
tranged him  from  the  usual  worldly 
throng.  He  was  fond  of  sport,  riding. 
Indulged  in  original  costumes,  and  in- 
sisted on  freedom  of  action.  Rich  by 
the  products  of  his  brush,  he  was  the 
first  artist  who  in  his  own  lifetime 
knew  what  is  called  big  prices;  for  he 
received  twelve  thousand  pounds  for  a 
picture  which  was  afterwards  sold  for 
double  that  sum.  Me'issonier’s  signa- 
ture was  worth  that  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  his  credit  unlimited;  he 
was  always  in  need  of  money,  and  if  he 
paid  the  interest  on  his  debt  with  a 
drawing,  a study,  or  a sketch,  it  was 
assuredly  the  lender  Who  then  became 
the  debtor.  This  was  the  case  with 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  who  was  often 
his  banker,  and  yet  never  would  accept 
money  in  repayment  of  his  loans. 

We  now  reach  the  artist’s  third  man- 
ner. The  idea  of  Napoleon  the  First 
haunted  Meissonier;  the  hero  had  ever 
been  his  idol,  for  already  in  1863  I saw 
on  his  easel  a Napoleon  on  horseback 
painted  in  camaieu  for  the  English 
photographer  Bingham,  who  was  pre- 
paring the  work  with  plain  photo- 
graphic plates,  different  processes  of 
reproduction  being  unknown  at  that 
time.  In  the  same  month  he  painted 
another  Napoleon  walking  alone  in  a 
park  in  the  moonlight,  while  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  a faithful  grena- 
dier mounts  guard  over  him.  Then  he 
produced  the  sketch  for  the  “Campaign 
of  France,”  the  embryo  of  his  wonder- 
ful picture  which  shows  the  hero  still 


great,  although  drawing  to  his  end, 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  marshals 
along  a snowy  and  trampled  road, 
'thoughtful  and  gloomy,  soon  to  be 
driven  to  bay  and  certain  disaster,  not- 
withstanding prodigies  of  valor. 
Mdissonier  painted  this  picture  for  the 
financier  M.  Delahante;  it  is  really  the 
first  time  that  with  the  same  scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness,  the  same  search 
after  truth,  and  the  most  perfect  finish 
of  execution,  the  artist  inspires  a deep 
feeling  of  emotion,  and  penetrates  to 
the  very  heart  of  his  subject.  Once 
indeed  he  had  already  attained  the 
same  degree  of  intensity,  when,  during 
the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  while 
serving  as  captain  of  artillery  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  having  taken  part 
in  the  repression,  he  sketched  from  life 
“La  Barricade.”  The  great  painter, 
Eugene  Delacroix,  had  been  so  im- 
pressed by  this  sketch  that  Meissonier 
gave  it  to  him,  saying  that  the  emotion 
he  saw  on  his  face  when  he  looked  at 
this  study  gave  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  had  ever  felt  during  his 
artistic  career. 

“I  have  dreamed,”  Meissonier  writes 
in  the  notes  he  has  left,  “of  represent- 
ing the  6pop6e  of  Napoleon,  the  whole 
cycle,  down  to  the  last  disasters:  ‘The 
Dawn,’  that  is,  the  battle  of  Castiig- 
lione  (1796-1807);  ‘Friedland,’  the 
apogee  of  power  and  fortune;  ‘Er- 
furth’  (1810),  the  moment  when  pride 
intoxicated  the  hero  and  led  him  to  his 
ruin;  ‘1814,’  the  moment  when,  under  a 
low,  grey  sky  that  hangs  like  a shroud 
over  the  disgrace  of  the  favorite  of 
fortune,  the  followers  of  Napoleon,  now 
reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive,  felt 
overcome  by  doubt  and  were  on  the 
verge  of  losing  their  belief  in  his  star.” 
As  for  the  fifth  and  last  picture,  Meis- 
sonier said,  “I  have  it  in  my  innermost 
soul.  Napoleon  shall  stand  alone  on 
the  deck  of  the  ‘Bellerophon,’  bbhind 
him,  at  a distance,  the  English  senti- 
nels, and  in  front  of  him  nothing  but 
the  boundless  ocean  and  spaceless 
sky.” 

Such  was  the  superb  programme  of 
the  artist,  but  if  he  dreamed  these  five 
grand  scenes,  Meissonier  in  reality  only 
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executed  three  of  them:  “1807,”  “1814” 
and  the  “Morning  of  Castiglione.” 

One  last  inspiration,  little  known  to 
the  public,  reveals  the  height  of  the 
painter’s  ambition,  and  gives  a correct 
idea  of  his  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  French  government  had,  since  the 
year  1874,  undertaken  the  decoration  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  had  chosen  the  most 
celebrated  artists  the  country  pos- 
sessed to  contribute  in  this  work.  The 
decoration  was  necessarily  carried  out 
on  large  proportions  of  a monumental 
character,  suitable  to  the  architecture 
of  the  Pantheon;  Meissonier,  who  was 
more  of  a miniaturist,  although  his 
painting  was  always  broad,  was  desir- 
ous of  taking  part  in  the  great  work; 
and  a wall  of  thirty-nine  feet  on  the 
left  side  of  the  high  altar  was  assigned 
to  him,  to  execute  a companion  decora- 
tion to  the  “Death  of  Saint  Genevieve,” 
by  Jean  Paul  Laurens  on  the  other 
side.  Meissonier  intended  to  paint 
thereon  an  allegory  of  the  “Siege  of 
Paris;”  he  has  left  a sketch  of  this 
composition  in  black  and  white,  which 
he  had  transformed  at  a later  period 
into  an  “Allegory  of  the  Glories  of 
France,”  from  Clovis  at  Tolbiac,  from 
Joan  of  Arc  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  from 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  First  Re- 
public, and  the  Napoleonic  6pop6e.  I 
had  been  appointed  by  government  to 
follow  the  different  stages  of  his  work, 
and  I was  at  that  time  the  confidant  of 
his  projects.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  a curious  sight  to  watch  this  won- 
derful little  short-sighted  man,  with  his 
blinking  eyes,  armed  with  his  enormous 
brushes,  attacking  this  great  wall  and 
those  colossal  heroes.  But  the  old, 
white-bearded  lion  did  not  flinch  from 
the  task;  he  made  his  sketch,  which  I 
saw,  and  It  was  submitted  to  the 
official  committee  for  final  approbation. 
Gathered  around  the  painter,  ready  to 
assist  him  in  the  work,  were  his  pupils; 
his  son  Charles,  Edouard  Detaille,  the 
best  known  among  them,  now  himself 
a master  of  his  art,  his  relation  Gros, 
and  a certain  Alphonse  Moutte.  But 
the  old  man’s  health,  hitherto  so  robust, 
gave  way,  disease  wore  him  out,  for 


he  was  exhausted  by  a series  of  opera- 
tions, and  death  struck  him  down.  On 
the  31st  of  January,  1891,  the  great 
master  died  at  seventy-six  years  of 
age.  Meissonier  had  been  a widower 
and  had  married  again,  some  years  be- 
fore, Mile.  Besangon,  who  has  given 
herself  up  to  the  worship  of  his  mem- 
ory. As  the  possessor  since  1889  of  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
trains  of  artillery  followed  his  coffin, 
and  salutes  were  fired  as  for  a con- 
queror; thus  surrounded  by  a military 
display,  which  fulfilled  his  dearest 
wish,  was  the  great  painter  of  the 
epopee  laid  at  rest. 

THE  HABITS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE 
MASTER. 

Meissonier,  already  famous  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Poissy,  where  his  father  had 
also  resided;  he  had  taken  a great 
fancy  to  a picturesque  enclosure  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Poissy, 
which  he  purchased.  The  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  cloister  which  witnessed  the 
colloquy  of  Poissy  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  the  Ligue,  represented  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  two  sons, 
are  still  visible.  The  house  itself,  al- 
ready of  a good  size,  soon  increased  in 
importance  by  the  addition  of  a large 
studio  opening  on  to  the  park,  built 
especially  for  the  study  of  horses  and 
landscapes,  and  large  stables  and 
coach-houses;  Meissonier  finally  adding 
a small  medieval  castle  for  his  son,  in 
case  the  latter  should  marry.  When 
the  house  was  being  restored  a sealed 
bottle  was  discovered  under  the  floor- 
ing of  one  of  the  rooms;  it  contained  a 
folded  piece  of  paper,  signed  by  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Louis, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  come  to 
Poissy  in  1697  to  this  sanctuary,  in 
order  to  repair  it  and  re-establish  the 
order,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
good  monk  prayed  that  whosoever 
found  the  bottle  would  have  masses 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Meis- 
sonier, when  relating  the  story,  always 
added:  “You  may  be  sure  that  I have 
not  failed  to  do  this.” 

The  artist  bestowed  the  same  minute 
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care  on  the  architecture  of  his  little 
castle  as  he  did  on  his  paintings;  and 
the  mouldings,  capitals,  friezes,  and 
even  the  minutest  details  of  sculpture, 
masterpieces  of  execution  and  patience,' 
were  designed  by  him.  Meissonier  set- 
tled there  in  1845,  and  remained  there 
all  his  life,  although  at  a later  period 
he  built  a mansion  on  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  which,  with  its  cloisters, 
its  carved  oak  staircase,  mullioned 
windows  and  immense  studio,  was  as 
perfect  a gem  as  his  small  castle  at 
Poissy. 

In  1846  I happened  to  be  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Piquenard,  part  of  which  I oc- 
cupied during  the  summer  months  with 
my  guardian,  Major  Frazer,  a personal 
friend  of  the  great  painter.  My  dawn- 
ing  taste  for  art  led  me  to  take  great 
interest  in  the  artist’s  proceedings,  and 
although  at  that  time  but  a very  young 
man,  I distantly  followed  in  his  track. 
At  this  time  Meissonier,  who  was  full 
of  whims  and  fancies,. had  enthusiasti- 
cally taken  to  boating.  By  degrees  he 
had  collected  a regular  flotilla,  of 
which  each  specimen,  from  the  tiniest 
boat  to  the  cutter  or  yacht,  was  perfect 
in  every  detail.  His  crew,  on  the  days 
he  went  out  pleasuring,  was  chiefly 
composed  of  his  own  pupils.  As  for 
the  skipper,  in  his  pilot  coat  and  sou’- 
wester covering  his  shoulders,  his  wide 
breeches  and  all  the  accessories  of  an 
Iceland  fisherman,  he  looked  quite  the 
Jack  tar,  as  he  carried  up  the  rigging, 
in  the  hollow  lane  that  led  from  the 
Seine  to  his  house,  and  rang  at  his  own 
gate. 

One  day,  as  I was  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  between  Poissy 
and  the  mill  at  Yilaisme,  I saw  on  a 
recently  whitewashed  wall  a charcoal 
sketch  representing  the  life-sized  figure 
of  a soldier  of  the  First  Republic.  The 
perfect  anatomical  accuracy  and  bold- 
ness of  execution,  the  style  of  costume, 
as  well  as  something  indescribable,  re- 
vealed the  master  as  the  improvised 
decorator.  Later  on  this  habit  of 
sketching  on  walls  became  a.  regular 
mania  of  the  artist.  Between  two 
sittings,  as  a kind  of  rest  from  work, 
the  whim  would  seize  him,  and  he 


would  paint  on  the  walls  wherever  he 
happened  to  be.  The  famous  “Polichi- 
nello”  that  he  painted,  as  he  himself 
said,  as  a joke,  on  Madame  Sabatier’s 
door  is  well  known,  for  she  had  the 
panel  cut  out  and  framed,  and  at  her 
sale  it  was  sold  for  a considerable  sum. 

The  staircase  which  led  to  another 
studio  at  Poissy  must  still  possess, 
painted  in  oils  on  the  wall,  a “Cavalier 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,”  a 
Spanish  bravo  of  arrogant  mien,  with 
his  hand  on  his  rapier,  a reminiscence 
of  the  famous  picture  in  Sir  Richard 
Wallace’s  collection,  the  “Bravos;” 
and  an  old  whimpering  “Polichinello” 
rearing  a letter.  On  the  walls  of  the 
passage  leading  to  this  same  studio 
was  a “Volunteer  of  the  Republic,”  of 
the  same  family  as  the  one  that  has 
disappeared  from  the  wall  at  Vilaisme, 
and  a second  Polichinello,  cudgel  in 
hand,  ready  to  drub  the  constable. 
Here  and  there,  scattered  about  on  the 
different  walls  of  the  house,  were 
sketches  of  large  dimensions,  some  of 
them  three  feet  high.  It  was  the  same 
at  his  mansion  in  the  Boulevard  Male- 
sherbes, and  it  is  certain  that  when 
this  was  pulled  down  (it  is  now  re- 
placed by  a house  let  in  flats)  care 
must  have  been  taken,  in  cutting  away 
the  walls,  to  preserve  the  exquisite 
fragments  and  pieces,  the  products 
of  a few  hours’  amusement,  which 
have  now  become  most  valuable. 
This  habit  of  drawing  anywhere  and 
everywhere  sometimes  assumed  an- 
other form  and  came  into  full  force 
on  different  occasions.  After  Eugene 
Delacroix’s  death,  for  whom— al- 
though the  painter  of  the  “Massacre 
of  Scio”  had  such  a different  kind  of 
talent  from  his  own — Meissonier  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  admiration,  the 
latter  never  came  to  any  of  the  meet- 
ings at  the  Institute  except  on  great 
occasions.  Comte  de  Nieuwerkerke,  at 
that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  who  sat  near  him,  told  me  that 
his  neighbor,  hypnotized  by  the  white 
sheet  of  paper  which  the  usher  placed 
on  the  desk  of  each  Academician, 
would  take  up  any  pen  or  pencil  lying 
near  him,  and  idly  draw  a cavalier,  a 
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soldier  or  a figure;  then,  forgetful  of 
everything  else  as  the  drawing  pro- 
gressed, he  would  finish  it  off  and 
leave  the  charming  souvenir  to  any 
one  who  was  clever  enough  to  ask  for 
it  discreetly,  when  the  sitting  was 
over. 

At  times  the  act  of  drawing  seemed 
almost  involuntary,  and  the  sketch 
would  be  made  on  a sheet  of  the  blot- 
ting book  or  on  a torn  bit  of  paper.  I 
have  now  in  my  possession  three  such 
sketches  tha/t  were  in  Comte  de  Nieu- 
werkerke’s  collection.  One  of  them  is 
the  reproduction  of  the  principal  figure 
in  a picture  belonging  to  Sir  James 
Joicey.  Many  people  who  corre- 
sponded with  Meissonier  possess, 
drawn  on  the  margin  of  his  letters, 
charming  little  figures,  running  into 
the  text,  so  that  the  wiiole  letter  has 
had  to  be  framed.  A letter  to  M. 
Spitzer  bears  on  the  margin  a minute 
water  color  which  is  a gem;  and  the 
“Napoleon  at  Wagram,”  representing 
the  emperor,  on  the  margin  of  a busi- 
ness letter  written  to  M.  Boitelle,  a 
former  prefect  of  police,  is  as  valuable 
as  any  small  painting  of  the  master. 

I must  also  recall  the  habit  the 
painter  had  adopted,  in  his  mature 
age,  of  modelling  in  clay  and  wax 
small  statuettes  of  horses  in  various 
forms  of  motion  in  order  to  study 
their  different  action.  He  had  attained 
a remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  in 
this  work,  and  had  a certain  number 
of  these  studies  cast  in  bronze,  which 
at  the  present  time  are  of  great  value. 

The  presence  of  a young  Italian 
sculptor,  Gumito,  well  known  for  a 
statuette  he  made  of  the  painter — 
which  is  a little  masterpiece— ‘had  a 
certain  influence  on  this  habit  of  Meis- 
sonier’s.  These  models  were  for  him 
a kind  of  documentary  evidence,  a 
means  of  controlling  the  correctness 
of  his  drawing,  which  his  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  and  wonderful  per- 
severance led  him  to  make  use  of 
more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in 
years. 

MEISSONIER  AT  WORK. 

It  may  amuse  the  reader  if  I now 
give  the  best  examples  of  the  conscien- 


tious manner  in  which  Meissonier  car- 
ried on  his  work,  and  the  preliminary 
researches  he  made  in  order  to  place 
himself  in  the  atmosphere  and  sur- 
roundings he  was  about  to  represent, 
whether  he  drew  a medieval  interior, 
a Louis  the  Fifteenth  salon,  a barrack- 
yard  of  the  French  guard,  a village 
tavern  or  a scene  on  a battle-field. 
The  same  accurate  minuteness  was  by 
him  applied  to  everything,  even  to  the 
construction  of  his  own  house.  In 
Paris  he  had  arranged  in  his  mansion 
corners  in  such  or  such  a style,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  backgrounds,  and 
they  can  be  recognized  in  his  pictures, 
from  different  points  of  view,  which 
give  them  a varied  aspect.  In  his 
country  residence  at  Poissy,  every- 
thing was  also  arranged  in  view  of  his 
future  pictures:  the  principal  house 
was  large  and  comfortable;  on  the  top 
story  he  had  built  an  immense  studio, 
which  he,  however,  soon  forsook  in 
order  to  paint  in  a glass  annex  on  the 
same  level  as  the  garden,  almost  in  the 
open  air.  Adjoining  this  were  the 
large  stables,  where  he  kept  some 
handsome  horses,  which  he  was  not 
always  content  to  hire  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  which  he  often  purchased 
(frequently  reselling  them  at  a loss) 
so  as  to  have  them  completely  at  his 
disposal.  After  having  indulged  in  a 
fancy  for  boating,  which  was  a some- 
what expensive  amusement,  he  was 
seized  with  a passion  for  horses  and 
carriages,  and  his  coach-houses  were 
filled  with  every  description  of  vehicle 
— laudau,  berlin,  victoria,  brougham 
and  mail  coadh.  Moreover,  he  grati- 
fied every  passing  whim,  and  without 
being  ostentatious  and  aiming  at  being 
a sportsman,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
decorate  with  his  own  brush  the 
panels  of  his  carnage,  painting  there- 
on a crest  he  had  adopted,  “a  faithful 
hound,”  with  the  motto  “Omnia  labor ” 
(everything  by  work).  These  panels 
were  ultimately  cut  out  and  utilized. 
As  he  was  now  entering  into  the 
period  in  which  he  became  enamored 
of  Napoleon’s  genius,  of  whom  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  historian,  the 
painter  having  learned  by  tradition 
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and  from  memories  that  at  such  and 
such  a battle  his  hero  had  ridden  a 
piebald  horse,  he  insisted  on  having 
an  animal  of  that  color  as  a model, 
and  he  commissioned  a horse  dealer 
to  find  'him  one,  which  he  purchased 
for  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  He 
acted  in  the  same  way  for  every  dif- 
ferent epoch,  historical  personage  or 
accessory.  It  may  be  thought  that  it 
is  contrary  to  genius  to  work  in  this 
manner,  but  Meissonier’s  conscien- 
tiousness would  not  allow  him  to 
paint  anything  except  from  nature, 
and  forced  him  to  surround  himself 
with  everything  that  would  make  his 
picture  conform  with  time  and  place, 
real  life  and  historical  truth.  One 
day  I was  calling  on  the  painter  Heil- 
buth  in  Paris,  when  Meissonier  came 
in,  carrying  under  his  arm,  like  a 
tailor,  a large  bundle  of  clothes.  As  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  he  quietly 
remarked:  “It  is  Marshal  Ney’s  uni- 
form, which  is  uncomfortable;  I am 
taking  it  to  the  tailor,  M.  Sombre  t,  to 
be  altered.”  One  would  have  thought 
from  the  seriousness  of  his  reply  that 
the  marshal  was  still  alive  and  wait- 
ing for  'him  at  Poissy,  in  order  to  re- 
sume his  sitting  when  his  coat  should 
be  repaired.  During  his  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  period  the  artist  had  re- 
quired spangled  satin  coats,  flowing 
knots  of  ribbon,  perukes,  shoes  of  the 
period,  silk  stockings,  embroidered 
waistcoats,  lace  cravats,  and  he  had 
purchased  everything  he  wanted,  even 
down  to  the  stras  buttons  and  dainty 
gilt  swords  worn  at  that  time  by  the 
fops  of  the  day. 

When  he  took  the  “Great  Epop6e”  in 
hand,  the  master  surrounded  himself 
with  all  the  relics  of  the  Empire,  bor- 
rowed from  the  families  of  the  Mar- 
shals; he  insisted  on  everything  being 
authentic— costumes,  arms,  decora- 
tions, and  even  the  most  insignificant 
trifles.  He  borrowed  from  the  Mus6c 
des  Souverains  Napoleon’s  famous 
grey  riding  coat,  and  had  it  copied  by 
a tailor,  with  Chinese  fidelity,  even  in 
its  creases  and  frayed  bits;  and  being 
unable  to  secure  the  original  buttons, 
he  had  a moulding  done  of  them  and 


had  them  recast.  Then,  after  having 
exposed  it  to  the  wind  and  rain,  he 
kept  the  heroic-looking  coat  in  his 
studio  for  several  months  on  a lay 
figure,  with  the  notorious  cocked  hat 
set  on  its  head.  Even  the  artillery 
pieces  procured  from  the  arsenal  were 
kept  for  a long  time  in  his  coach 
house;  and  at  the  present  moment  a 
collection  of  sabretaches  is  being  ar- 
ranged at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
dedicated  to  the  army,  to  which  Meis- 
sonier contributed,  by  the  donation  of 
a whole  series  of  uniforms  on  lay 
figures,  specimens  of  the  different 
regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
which  had  been  for  him  instruments 
of  his  daily  work. 

Everything,  therefore,  had  an  im- 
portance of  its  own,  the  backgrounds 
as  well  as  the  foregrounds;  and  know- 
ing all  the  bric-iL-brac  dealers  in  Paris, 
the  painter  could  either  borrow  or  pur- 
chase whatever  he  required.  The 
beautiful  water-color,  a “Reiter  in 
armor,”  which  was  sold  by  auction 
at  the  famous  Spitzer  sale  (his  heirs 
realized  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds  at  this  sale),  bore  by  the  side 
of  Meissonier’s  signature  a special 
dedication  to  this  celebrated  dealer, 
who  had  become  one  of  the  greatest 
amateurs  of  Europe.  This  “Reiter  in 
armor”  was  merely  a sketch  in  a let- 
ter, in  which  the  artist  thanked  M. 
Spitzer  for  the  loan  of  a Maximilian 
suit  of  armor  he  had  made  use  of  in 
painting  the  “Bravos.”  When  Meis- 
sonier painted  Diderot  reading,  stand- 
ing in  the  foreground  of  a library,  he 
required  the  table,  arm-chair,  dusty, 
worn-out  books  of  the  period,  and  he 
bestirred  himself  to  find  an  interior  of 
that  epoch,  with  a panelling  that 
would  harmonize  with  his  subject. 
For  the  perukes  he  applied  to  Gio- 
vanni, the  well-known  liair-dresser  of 
the  ComSdle  Frangaise,  Who  was  as 
well-informed  on  the  subject  of  his- 
torical periwigs  as  an  archaeologist 
would  be  on  the  architectural  designs 
of  any  age;  and  he  would  make  any 
wig  or  toupee  the  painter  required, 
without  sparing  his  labor  or  time. 
Hence  the  fine  specimens  possessed  by 
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Giovanni  of  Meissonier’s  work,  which 
Coquelin,  -the  popular  comedian,  paid 
such  a high  price  for,  in  order  to  en- 
rich his  small  collection.  Hence  also 
the  life-like  look  imparted  to  Meis- 
sonier’s  models,  when  his  scrutinizing 
gaze  had  become  almost  hypnotized 
by  the  object  he  was  about  to  repre- 
sent — costume,  ornament,  bronze, 
jewel,  or  superb  hangings,  borrowed 
from  some  amateur,  which  he  knew 
how  to  tone  down  and  blend  with  the 
atmosphere  of  an  interior,  and  recon- 
struct by  dint  of  such  research  and 
perseverance  that  iit  became  a lifelike 
reality. 

One  day  I entered  his  studio  at 
Poissy  at  a moment  when  the  master 
was  absent;  two  of  his  models,  two 
French  guardsmen  of  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  were  playing 
cards  on  a bench.  The  first  impression 
gave  a complete  illusion;  I found  my- 
self transported  in  imagination  into  the 
barrack  yard  of  the  French  Guard  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere,  so  natural  an 
attitude  had  the  artist  given  his 
models,  so  truthful  and  exact  was 
their  costume,  down  to  the  most  trivial 
detail  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
leathern  belting.  That  day  he  was 
busy  at  a well-known  picture  ordered 
by  Mr.  Oppenheim.  Another  time  I 
was  invited  to  dine  at  Poissy  to 
meet  Heilbuth  the  artist,  now 
dead,  who  was  nicknamed  “The 
Painter  or  Cardinals;”  on  opening  the 
front  gates  I saw  Meissonier  on  horse- 
back in  an  alley,  seated  on  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  the  First  saddle, 
which  had  been  lent  to  him  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  sover- 
eign, dressed  in  the  green  uniform 
waistcoat  and  chamois  leather 
breeches  of  the  Chasseurs  de  la  Garde; 
with  a small  box  of  colors  and  a 
palette  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other 
he  held  a brush.  In  this  singular  atti- 
tude Meissonier  was  studying  his  own 
figure  in  a large  mirror  placed  verti- 
cally in  front  of  him;  he  wanted  to  ob- 
tain the  exact  folds  of  the  garments, 
which  the  model  failed  to  give. 
Philippe  Burty,  the  art  critic,  told  me 
he  had  also  found  him  in  this  same 
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attitude  on  a stifling  summer’s 
day. 

All  this  may  seem  somewhat  exces- 
sive, but  the  painter  considered  noth- 
ing too  unimportant  to  ensure  a faith- 
ful representation  of  Nature,  and  it 
has  been  aptly  remarked  that  Meis- 
sonier’s characters  are  so  true  and 
lifelike  just  because  the  fold  is  always 
in  the  right  place. 

STUDY  OF  HORSES  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF 
MOTION;  STUDIES  SPECIAL  TO  THE 
PAINTER. 

As  the  house  at  Poissy  had  beeu 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  painting,  so 
the  garden  and  park  had  been  laid  out 
and  arranged  with  a view  to  carrying 
out  the  same  purpose  on  a larger  scale. 
The  earth  had  been  dug  over,  and  dales 
and  hillocks  made,  while  parts  of 
the  ground  were  left  fallow  and  neg- 
lected in  order  that  they  might  repre- 
sent a wide  open  country.  When  the 
artist  wished  to  place  in  his  foreground 
the  person  or  personages  of  a military 
scene,  whether  an  episode  of  the  Em- 
pire or  an  incident  in  the  wars  of  the 
First  Republic,  he  would  send  off  a 
few  horsemen  to  the  further  end  of 
the  enclosure  to  represent  vedettes,  in 
order  to  get  the  exact  perspective  and 
to  mark  out  clearly  the  figures  on  the 
horizon.  The  picture  called  “1814,” 
that  is,  the  retreat  from  Russia,  shows 
the  emperor  returning  at  the  head  of 
his  staff  over  the  rough,  broken 
ground,  half  covered  with  snow  and 
torn  up  by  tumbrils  and  artillery  wag- 
ons, retiring  with  the  remains  of  his 
Grande  Arm6e  bef  ore  the  Allied  Powers; 
it  furnishes  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  preliminary  work  done  by  Meis- 
sonier, in  order  to  obtain  an  impression 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  solem- 
nity of  the  moment  at  this  decisive 
hour  of  the  hero’s  life.  It  was  in  1803; 
the  painter,  who  'intended  to  represent 
a snowy  scene,  was  awaiting  the  ap- 
propriate weather  to  paint  the  road 
from  nature.  Charles  Meissonier,  his 
son,  a few  days  after  his  father’s  death 
gave  an  account  of  the  scene  to  an  art 
critic,  M.  Thilbaut  Sisson:— 
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At  last  t'he  snow  fell.  Wihen  it  had 
covered  the  ground,  my  father  set  to 
Work;  he  had  the  earth  trampled  down 
by  his  servants,  and  broken  up  by  the 
passing  to  and  fro  of  heavy  carts.  When 
the  track  had  become  sufficiently  muddy, 
my  father  started  working  in  the  open 
air,  and  notwithstanding  the  bitterly  cold 
weather  he  placed  his  models  on  horse- 
back; then,  with  prodigious  activity  he 
hurried  on  all  the  study  of  details,  in 
order  to  get  them  finished  before  a thaw 
set  in.  Fortunately  the  weather  con- 
tinued cold;  sometimes  it  froze  and  some- 
times it  snowed,  but  the  same  sad,  grey 
sky,  Shrouded  with  opaque  clouds,  re- 
mained— the  sky,  in  fact,  necessary  for 
the  desired  effect.  After  the  escort  of 
generals,  Napoleon’s  figure  was  his  next 
work.  All  the  different  parts  of  his  cos- 
tume were  ready,  and  had  been  executed 
Under  Prince  Napoleon’s  supervision,  and 
rigorously  copied  on  the  authentic  relics 
of  the  emperor  in  the  possession  of  the 
prince.  When  the  time  came  to  dress  the 
model,  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  put 
on  the  clothes.  He  was  a stout  young 
man  and  the  riding  coat  was  too  small 
for  the  big  fellow,  while  the  hat  fell  over 
his  eyes.  My  father  then  tried  on  the 
costume;  the  coat  fitted  him  like  a glove, 
the  hat  seemed  made  for  him.  He  did 
not  hesitate  for  a moment,  but  at  once 
took  the  model’s  place  on  the  white  horse 
that  had  been  sent  from  the  Imperial 
stables,  caused  a mirror  to  be  placed  be- 
fore him,  and  hastily  set  to  work  to  copy 
his  own  outline  and  the  background  be- 
fore which  it  whs  set.  The  cold  was 
intense;  my  father’s  feet  froze  in  the  iron 
stirrups,  and  we  were  obliged  to  place 
foot  warmers  under  them,  and  put  near 
him  a chafing  dish  over  which  he  occa- 
sionally held  his  hands. 

This  was,  indeed,  exactly  how  I 
found  him  in  18G4,  probably  when  he 
was  either  executing  a fresh  study  for 
some  new  episode  or  continuing  his 
studies  begun  in  1803. 

In  “1807,”  which  is  generally  called  a 
“Charge  of  Cuirassiers”  or  “Fried- 
land,”  the  emperor  is  represented  on 
horseback,  in  the  middle  distance  of 
the  picture,  slightly  to  the  left;  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  is  taken  up  by 
a regiment  passing  at  full  gallop  in 
front  of  the  emperor,  who  salutes 
them,  and  each  man,  as  he  passes  the 


mound  on  which  Napoleon  stands, 
turns  round,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups 
waves  his  sword  and  rends  the  air 
with  his  hurrahs;  while  the  field  of 
corn  over  which  they  are  passing  is 
crushed  under  the  horses’  hoofs,  and 
the  wheat  ears  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground.  This  time  Meissonier  had 
purchased  the  whole  crop,  and  had 
made  a troop  of  heavy  cavalry,  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  some  good-natufed 
colonel,  trample  under  foot  the  fine, 
golden  field.  In  the  same  way  at  St. 
Germain  where  the  Imperial  Guard 
was  quartered,  and  at  Versailles  with 
the  artillery,  the  painter  used  to  fol- 
low on  horseback  the  manoeuvres  spe- 
cially ordered  for  his  benefit  by  Colonel 
Dupressoir.  On  those  occasions,  bend- 
ing over  his  saddle,  with  every  nerve 
on  the  stretch,  gazing  till  as  if  hypno- 
tized, Meissonier  would  follow  each 
movement,  watching  and  taking  notes. 

At  that  date,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Empire,  from  1869  'to  July,  1870,  the 
various  forms  of  motion  in  horses, 
which  the  keenest  observation  often 
fails  to  catch,  had  become  a subject  of 
deep  interest  to  the  artist;  and  he  de- 
termined if  possible  to  master  them. 
Already  a kind  of  photography  called 
“the  Revolver”  was  in  use,  and  by  it 
all  the  successive  and  graduating 
movements  had  been  reproduced,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  artist.  He 
turned  his  garden  upside  down,  estab- 
lished a ride  with  a little  tramway  run- 
ning parallel  to  it.  A good  horseman, 
a model,  would  be  sent  to  put  his  horse 
through  its  paces,  at  first  walking  and 
then  gradually  increasing  the  speed, 
while  the  master  sat  in  a wagonette  on 
the  rails  and  was  pushed  along  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed  by  a couple  of  men, 
and  pencil  in  hand  jotted  down  the  ac- 
tion, the  strain  of  the  muscles,  every 
detail  of  the  motion  and  the  different 
transitions.  When  he  had  done  this 
for  some  time,  Meissonier  would  pass 
on  to  the  effect— that  is,  to  the  move- 
ment as  a whole,  and  he  filled  several 
albums  with  this  kind  of  documentary 
evidence.  M.  Charles  Meissonier  has 
given  his  recollections  on  this  subject 
in  the  newspaper  Lr  Temp*:  “In  order 
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to  study  the  trot  and  gallop  of  a horse, 
by  father  followed  a similar  method; 
we  used  to  ride  together  in  the  early 
morn,  on  the  road  leading  to  Maison 
Lafitte,  the  widest  and  quietest  around 
Poissy.  When  we  thought  we  had  got 
far  enough  away  and  were  alone,  my 
father  would  say  to  me,  “Make  your 
horse  gallop;”  and  then  putting  his 
own  horse  at  the  same  pace  and  keep- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  he 
would  study  each  movement  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  done  for  the  walk- 
ing pace.  The  rapidity  of  the  motions 
made  them  difficult  to  seize,  and  he 
would  correct  Ms  observations  by 
mine;  when  he  thought  he  had  caught 
the  rhythm  and  successive  modifica- 
tions of  the  horse’s  action,  he  would 
stop  and  minutely  relate  what  he  had 
seen,  adding,  “It  is  now  your  turn  to 
watch,”  and  he  would  then  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  verified  on 
his  horse  the  movements  he  had  re- 
marked in  mine.  If  our  observations 
agreed,  he  would  immediately  jot 
down  the  result  and  show  me  the 
sketch  to  see  if  the  movement  was  cor- 
rect. If  I expressed  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  he  would 
make  another  drawing,  and  the  final 
result  was  only  entered  as  documen- 
tary evidence  when  we  were  both  thor- 
oughly satisfied.” 

Meissonier’ s habit  of  constant  obser- 


vation was  also  displayed  in  the  first 
interview  he  had  with  Mr.  Leland 
Stanford,  ex-Governor  of  California, 
who,  armed  with  an  introduction,  pre- 
sented himself  at  his  studio  at  Poissy. 
After  visiting  the  master’s  studio,  Mr. 
Stanford,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  asked  him  to  paint  his  portrait. 
Meissonier,  who  had  been  disturbed  at 
his  work,  refused,  alleging  his  numer- 
ous engagements,  and  in  order  to  show 
him  how  busy  he  was  he  took  them 
into  that  part  of  the  studio  where  his 
picture  “1807”  was  in  progress.  Mr. 
Leland  Stanford  seemed  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  numerous  studies 
of  horses,  and  his  remarks  struck  the 
painter,  who,  astonished  at  the  knowl- 
edge he  displayed  on  such  a difficul 
point,  inquired  how  he  had  attained 


such  a correct  view.  Mr.  L.  Stanford 
at  last  told  him  that  he  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  of  his  life  analyzing  by 
means  of  photography  the  different 
movements  of  the  walk,  trot  and  gallop 
of  a horse,  and  that  he  had  still  hun- 
dreds of  plates  in  his  possession. 
Meissonier,  who  had  been  at  first  some- 
what cold  and  formal,  immediately 
changed  his  tone  and  inquired  • “which 
day  he  would  like  to  begin  sitting  for 
his  portrait.” 

I have  personal  recollections  about 
the  “1807”  picture,  which  will  serve 
for  future  historians  of  French  art; 
they  will  give  a convincing  proof  of 
the  artist’s  superhuman  patience,  his 
unconquerable  longing  to  do  well,  and 
his  long  and  conscientious  labor.  Dur- 
ing the  war  1870-71,  Meissonier,  an 
ardent  patriot,  after  having  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Metz,  where  he 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  returned  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Paris  the  moment  its  invest- 
ment was  foreseen.  Abandoning  his 
house  at  Poissy  to  the  enemy  (who  as 
a matter  of  fact  respected  it),  he  had 
brought  back  to  his  house,  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  all  the  studies  which 
would  permit  of  his  finishing  his  great 
work,  but  work  was  impossible  at  such 
a time  of  suspense.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  unoccupied  life  or  one  of  en- 
forced idleness  on  the  ramparts  could 
satisfy  no  one.  As  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Mounted  National  Guard,  the 
artist  wore  the  uniform,  and  always 
booted  and  spurred  he  only  sought  to 
cheat  time,  going  from  post  to  post,  al- 
though fully  convinced  of  the  useless- 
ness of  his  efforts.  One  day  he  even 
thought  of  escaping  in  a balloon,  and 
he  presented  himself  before  the  gov- 
ernor asking  to  be  permitted  to  go  and 
organize  the  defence  of  the  provinces. 
Sometimes  I would  meet  him  at  the 
General  Staff  Office,  sometimes  he 
would  come  to  call  on  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  who  like  himself  was  shut  up 
in  the  capital,  mounting  guard  over  ids 
artistic  treasures,  and  also  detained  by 
a feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try. The  name  of  this  Mecamas  was 
soon  to  become  famous  throughout  the 
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might  congratulate  Sir  Richard  on 


country  for  his  philanthropy  in  found- 
ing ambulances  and  in  revictualling 
Paris.  One  day  M.  Francis  Petit,  the 
well-known  Parisian  picture-dealer, 
told  Sir  Richard  Wallace  that  Meis- 
sonier was  busily  engaged  on  an  im- 
portant work  (the  largest  he  had  ever 
undertaken)  which  might  eventually 
prove  a worthy  addition  to  the  master- 
pieces already  in  his  galleries— his 
father,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  hav- 
ing purchased  fifteen  examples  of  this 
favorite  master.  The  painter  in  this 
disastrous  year  seeing,  like  everybody 
else,  his  life  and  power  of  production 
at  a standstill,  M.  Francis  Petit  sug- 
gested that  a sum  of  money  might  be 
advanced  on  the  work,  which  had  al- 
ready reached  a certain  stage,  and  that 
later  on  the  final  conditions  could  be 
settled  according  to  its  importance. 
Wallace  at  once  advanced  4,000?.;  the 
war  followed  its  course,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Commune,  and  as  soon 
as  the  city  gates  were  Opened  the  great 
connoisseur  crossed  the  Channel,  after 
having  honorably  upheld  the  name  of 
England  by  his  generous  conduct 
towards  the  vanquished  French  peo- 
ple. Rewarded  by  the  queen,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  a baronetcy,  Sir 
Richard  determined  (while  retaining 
his  lovely  country  house,  “Bagatelle,” 
on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  his 
apartment  Boulevard  des  Italiens)  to 
settle  in  England,  where  he  had  just 
been  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Antrim;  and  to  convey  thither  his 
Paris  collections  in  order  to  add  them 
to  those  he  had  inherited  from  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  when,  in 
1873,  I accompanied  Sir  Richard  to  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 
On  going  into  the  hall  set  apart  for  the 
French  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir 
Richard,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Cowper 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey  (afterwards 
Lord  Brassey),  we  were  attracted  by 
the  “1807”  which  was  displayed  on  its 
walls.  At  first  sight  this  admirable 
work  drew  a cry  of  admiration  from 
our  whole  party,  and  M.  Francis  Petit 
informed  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  he 


being  its  fortunate  owner.  Sir 
Richard,  who  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1871,  had  not  heard  a word  from  Meis- 
sonier nor  of  a picture  having  been 
executed  for  him,  modestly  declined 
the  honor.  The  picture  was  then,  if 
not  completely  finished  (in  reality  it 
lacked  but  a few  finishing  touches  in 
the  corn  trampled  down  by  the  cuiras- 
siers in  the  right  foreground),  in  a very 
advanced  stage,  and  the  execution  was 
sufficiently  thorough  not  to  require 
any  further  work  from  the  master. 
However,  at  the  dose  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, “1807”  resumed  its  place  in  his 
studio,  and  Meissonier,  who  always 
divided  his  time  between  a great  work 
and  one  of  less  importance,  while  in- 
tending to  retouch  the  cornfield  and 
complete  his  work,  let  the  time  slip  by, 
maintaining  a complete  silence 
towards  Sir  Richard,  who  on  his  side 
did  nothing  to  break  it.  I must  add 
that  the  Channel  divided  them,  and 
•that  each  one  was  absorbed  by  his  dif- 
ferent occupations. 

In  1875,  that  is,  five  years  after  M. 
Francis  Petit’s  first  visit,  the  latter 
took  advantage  of  a sojourn  Sir 
Richard  made  in  Paris,  'in  his  house 
Rue  Lafitte,  to  announce  to  him  that 
Ms  “1807”  was  finished  and  was  ready 
for  delivery.  It  is  difficult  to  relate 
the  exact  words,  gestures,  and  tone  of 
these  two  personages,  for  the  inter- 
view was  brief  and  few  words  passed 
between  them.  Anyway,  Sir  Richard 
assumed  an  attitude  of  surprise  and 
seemed  somewhat  offended  by  the 
artist’s  protracted  s'ilence.  No  doubt 
he  thought  that  either  the  intermediary 
agent  or  the  painter  might  in  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years  have  of- 
fered some  excuse  or  reason  for  the 
delay,  or  at  least  have  invited  him  to 
see  the  work,  or  have  spoken  about  it. 
The  painter,  on  his  side,  conscious  that 
he  was  in  the  right  and  could  give  an 
excellent  reason  for  his  conduct,  prob- 
ably thought  it  just  as  strange— being 
what  he  was  and  having  already 
shown  the  value  and  force  of  his  work 
by  exhibiting  it  in  1873  at  Vienna— that 
the  amateur  for  whom  it  was  intended 
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should  never  have  displayed  any  curi- 
osity about  it.  In  a word,  there  was  a 
misunderstanding,  and  as  each  of  the 
interested  parties  retained  his  own 
opinion,  feeling  certain  that  he  had 
right  on  his  side,  the  misunderstanding 
was  never  cleared  up.  After  this  in- 
terview M.  Francis  Petit  considered 
himself  free,  and  signed  a cheque  for 
4,000L  payable  to  Sir  Richard,  thus  re- 
turning the  sum  that  had  been  origin- 
ally advanced.  Taking  possession  of 
the  picture  “1807,”  he  at  once  offered  it 
by  telegraph  to  a customer  of  his,  Mr. 
Stewart  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of 
12,000L,  just  treble  the  sum  advanced 
5n  1871.  At  the  present  day  the  paint- 
ing, bequeathed  by  its  purchaser  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  is  installed  in  the  place 
of  honor  of  that  city. 

Ten  years  after  this  episode,  Meis- 
sonier, who  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  was  desirous  of  celebrating 
his  golden  wedding  with  art,  and 
wished  to  gather  together  all  his  works 
(or  as  many  as  possible)  in  M.  Georges 
Petit’s  exhibition  rooms,  Rue  de  S£ze. 
The  artist’s  idea  was  to  set  before  the 
public  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted 
work,  from  the  Alpha,  that  is,  ‘ The 
Visit  to  the  Burgomaster”— his  first 
picture  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1834- 
down  to  the  Omega,  his  last  picture  of 
“1807”  and  the  “Morning  of  the  Battle 
of  Castiglione.”  As  an  excuse  for  his 
glorification  of  his  own  talent  and  per- 
son, Meissonier  declared  that  the 
produce  of  the  exhibition  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  Society  for  Night 
Refuges. 

The  negotiations  were  difficult,  the 
works  being  scattered  all  over  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sitated in  order  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  pictures  which  had  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  to  run  certain  risks  that 
might  be  foreseen  and  which  the  pos- 
sessors might  insist  on  being  made 
good,  nearly  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
plan.  On  all  sides  the  utmost  liber- 
ality was  displayed:  the  financier  M. 
Delahante  lent  “1814,”  Mr.  Van  Praet, 
the  Belgian  Secretary  of  State,  lent  the 
“Barricade,”  Baron  Edmund  Roths- 
child sent  “La  lecture  chez  Diderot"  fa 


reading  at  Diderot’s),  Alexandre  Du- 
mas “Le  peintre  dans  son  atelier ” (the 
painter  at  his  easel);  and  soon  most  of 
the  amateurs  of  Europe  seemed  to  look 
upon  it  as  a duty  to  give  the  master  at 
the  close  of  his  life  the  joy  of  throwing 
a glance  over  fifty  years’  work,  and  to 
pass  in  review  the  different  stages  of 
his  career.  When  they  appealed  to  the 
English  collectors,  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
lace, who  possessed  fifteen  works  of 
this  artist,  refused  to  lend  any.  Meis- 
sonier, who  considered  that  this  collec- 
tion contained  two  or  three  of  his  best 
works,  was  deeply  wounded  by  this  re- 
fusal; and  a few  days  later  I received 
the  following  letter  from  Alexandre 
Dumas:— 

My  dear  friend, — Meissonier  tells  me 
that  Sir  Richard  Wallace  refuses  to  lend 
his  pictures  for  the  Exhibition  on  the 
15th  of  May;  try  and  persuade  him.  A 
man  of  his  position  should  not  be  influ- 
enced by  such  petty  spite,  and  his  refusal 
will  assume  that  regrettable  character  in 
public  opinion.  I am  writing  to  you 
without  Melssonier’s  knowledge,  but  I 
assure  you  quite  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  Sir  Richard,  with  whom  I am  not  ac- 
quainted, as  in  that  of  the  painter,  whom 
I do  know  and  like.  Both  men  will  be- 
long to  posterity.  Imagine,  a hundred 
years  hence,  an  Yriarte  writing  a life  of 
Meissonier— as  you  have  written  that  of 
the  painter  Goya — and  adding  to  it  the 
life  of  a London  patrician,  just  as  you 
have  written  the  “Life  of  a Patrician  of 
Venice,”  and  stating  that  this  London 
patrician  refused  to  lend  his  pictures  to 
the  Painter  of  France,  for  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  covering  the  whole  of  'his 
artistic  career — an  exhibition  held  at  the 
close  of  his  life.  You  would  blame  such 
conduct  as  much  a hundred  years  hence 
as  to-day.  Prevent  this  if  possible. 

Yours  always, 

A.  Dumas. 


It  was  easy  to  say  but  not  so  easy  to 
j;  although  Sir  Richard  was  a kind- 
parted  man  and  capable  of  noble  Im- 
ulses.  I will  only  quote  one  word  of 
is  answer,  in  reply  to  the  urgent  ap- 
pal I made;  it  was  on  the  whole  satis- 
ictory,  for  he  concluded  his  letter  by 
lying,  “Remember  that  you  are  mak- 
me  do  what  I do  not  wish  to  do.” 
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M.  Georges  Petit,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father,  thereupon  started  for  Lon- 
don, and  brought  back  six  of  the  best 
pictures,  chosen  by  the  painter  out  of 
the  sixteen  in  Sir  Richard’s  possession. 
The  Queen  of  England  consented  to 
lend  “La  Rixe"  (the  tavern  brawl),  and 
the  Luxembourg  Museum  was  by 
special  decree  authorized  to  lend  the 
“Rattle  of  Solferino.”  Henceforth  the 
day  was  won. 

I must  add  that  either  in  1874  or  1875 
I was  the  spectator  of  a strange  scene 
in  Meissonier’s  studio  at  Poissy,  which 
thoroughly,  explained  the  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  “1807,”  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  was  finished  in  1873, 
when  shown  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 
When  I entered  the  studio,  the  picture, 
returned  from  Vienna,  was  again 
placed  upon  the  easel.  The  whole  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  squadron  which 
is  rushing  like  a torrent  over  the  corn- 
field in  an  entanglement  of  men  and 
horses,  a confused  mass  of  legs,  arms 
and  heads,  had  been  painted  out;  and 
on  a piece  of  canvas  paper  stuck  over 
this,  Meissonier  was  patiently  repaint- 
ing the  subject.  He  told  me  that  the 
squadron  was  too  much  'in  the  front, 
and  that  the  imperial  group  did  not  in 
consequence  stand  out  sufficiently. 
However,  the  picture  as  exhibited  in 
1873  had  seemed  so  perfect  a composi- 
tion that  not  even  the  most  severe 
judges  had  been  able  to  find  fault  with 
it;  yet  Meissonier,  after  a year’s  ab- 
sence, on  seeing  'it  afresh,  with  rested 
eye  and  brain,  at  once  detected  where 
an  improvement  could  be  made,  and 
simply  explained  to  us  that  the  three 
inches  gained  on  the  right  would  en- 
hance the  interest  of  the  general  effect. 
This  reconstruction  represented  six 
months  of  assiduous  work,  which  a 
less  conscientious  painter  would  have 
shirked.  Such  was  his  respect  for  his 
work,  his  solicitude  for  the  future,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  such  was  his  anxiety 
about  the  opinion  of  posterity! 

The  glorious  anniversary  celebrated 
by  this  exhibition  seemed  to  endow  the 
master  with  renewed  strength;  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  he  painted  “The 
Morning  of  Oastigllone,”  and  the  fol- 


lowing year,  continuing  the  Epopee,  he 
painted  “Rivoli.”  At  a still  later  date 
he  sketched  out  “ Les  Fa&tes  de  la 
France ” (the  glories  of  France),  the 
first  conception  for  the  monumental 
composition  that  he  wished  to  display 
on  the  walhs  of  the  Pantheon,  as  an  au- 
dacious contrast  to  his  minute  master- 
pieces. Rut  the  brush  fell  from  the 
hand  of  the  great  artist,  whose  body 
was  indeed  conquered,  but  whose  mind 
remained  clear  and  strong,  and  whose 
enthusiasm  for  art,  and  for  the  Great 
Epopee  he  had  striven  to  revive,  re- 
mained dominant  to  the  end  of  his 
days. 

Charles  Yriarte. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

HEALTH  ON  THE  BICYCLE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country  must 
be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other,  for 
good  or  for  bad,  by  the  almost  universal 
craze  for  bicycling  which  during  the 
last  few  years  has  become  the  fashion. 
The  cult  of  the  bicycle  is  by  no  means 
new — it  has  had  dts  votaries  for  now 
about  thirty  years;  but  while  the  high, 
difficult,  yet  withal  graceful  “Ordinary” 
machine  held  sway,  both  sport  and 
pastime  were  practically  confined  to 
practised  athletes,  and  the  question  of 
health  or  fitness  for  the  exercise  in  their 
case  was  never  raised.  Rut  the  inven- 
tion in  the  first  place  of  the  tricycle  and 
of  the  low,  equal-wheeled  “Safety,”  and 
in  the  second  of  the  pneumatic  tire, 
changed  all  this,  and  has  brought  an 
exercise  both  fascinating  and  exhilarat- 
ing within  the  reach  of  all,  old  and 
young,  man,  woman  and  child.  Of 
course,  a great  number  of  men  who 
have  recently  commenced  to  ride  are 
either  those  who  in  their  younger  days 
were  given  to  some  form  or  other  of 
athletic  exercise,  or  else  are  now  at 
school  or  university  engaged  in  running, 
rowing,  cricket,  football  or  other  com- 
petitive sports,  and  so  do  not  suddenly, 
and  in  an  untrained  state,  commence  to 
throw  an  unaccustomed  strain  on  their 
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muscular  and  circulatory  systems.  But 
these  experts  are  not  the  only  recruits 
to  the  new  army  of  cyclists.  Men  who 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  sedentary  occupations,  women 
whose  only  exercise  has  been  “car- 
riage,” young  children,  and  old  people, 
have  with  one  accord  fallen  victims  to 
the  fascinations  of  this  alluring  form  of 
locomotion.  It  stands  to  reason,  there- 
fore, that  among  those  in  this  second 
category  there  must  be  many  on  whom 
a sudden  increase  of  bodily  exertion 
must  produce  a great  effect,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  lay  down  such 
rules  and  indicate  such  precautions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
change  in  their  habits  may  be  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  not  the  means  of  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  disease  and 
injury. 

There  are  few  exercises  or  sports 
more  healthful  to  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual than  bicycling  in  a moderate  and 
discreet  fashion,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  in  many  cases  of  functional 
ailments,  and  even  in  some  of  organic 
delicacy,  its  regulated  use  has  materi- 
ally aided  the  physician  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  health.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  A person  riding  a bicy- 
cle has  not  to  carry  his  own  weight.  He 
is  rolled  on  wheels,  and  only  has  to  pro- 
pel himself;  the  machine  carries  him. 
A simple  experiment  will  prove  the 
truth  of  this.  Let  anyone  carry  a man 
of  twelve  stone  weight  on  his  back  for, 
say,  one  hundred  yards,  and  afterwards 
seat  him  on  a tricycle  and  push  him  over 
the  same  course,  and  compare  the 
amount  of  force  needed  to  accomplish 
the  distance.  He  will  find  that  a finger- 
touch  is  sufficient  to  propel  both  man 
and  machine,  while  very  considerable 
fatigue  results  from  carrying  him.  A 
bicycle  ride,  therefore,  combines  the 
maximum  of  fresh  air  and  change  of 
scene  with  the  minimum  of  injurious 
effort,  and  to  the  delicate  will  afford 
exercise  without  exhaustion,  and  to  the 
strong  will  open  up  the  country  and 
give  access  to  places  which  otherwise 
would  be  unattainable  to  those  not 
blessed  with  riding-horses. 

'Granting,  then,  that  cycling  properly 
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legulated  is  in  itself  a good  and  health- 
ful recreation,  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
question,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
pitfalls  which,  in  its  pursuit,  should  be 
avoided,  and  give  any  hints  which  may 
conduce  to  its  becoming  a healthful  as 
well  as  a pleasurable  amusement. 

h irst  of  all,  to  take  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  are  sound  and  well.  At  what 
age  may  a child  commence  to  ride?  At 
what  age  should  a man  decide  that  the 
time  is  past  for  him  to  learn?  As  a gen- 
eral rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  seven 
years  is  quite  ;the  earliest  age  at  which  a 
boy  or  girl  should  be  allowed  to  mount 
a cycle,  and  even  then  great  care  is  nec- 
essary -to  see  that  the  machine  is  in 
every  way  fitted  to  the  child.  The  reach 
must  be  carefully  adjusted  according  to 
the  length  of  leg;  the  saddle  must  be 
accurately  adapted  to  the  rider;  the 
crank  should  not  be  too  long— four  to 
five  inches  is  quite  sufficient  for  a child 
of  such  an  age;  and  the  gear  should  not 
exceed  fifty-two  inches.  Young  grow- 
ing tissues  are  easily  distorted,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  important  to  see  that 
the  handlejbar  is  raised  to  such  a height 
that  the  rider  can  easily  sit  quite  up- 
right. If  it  were  too  low  and  the  han- 
dles set  too  far  forward,  the  child  would 
adopt  the  ungainly  “scorcher”  attitude, 
and  a permanently  humped  spine  would 
be  the  result.  Then  when  he  is  properly 
mounted  and  the  machine  rightly  ad- 
justed he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  too 
much.  Excessive  distance  is  bad,  ex- 
cessive speed  is  worse,  and  excessive 
hill-riding  is  worst.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  in  miles  and  furlongs  how  far 
each  particular  boy  or  girl  may  ride. 
The  capacity  of  each  for  active  exercise 
differs,  and  each  by  practice  will  become 
capable  of  doing  more.  If  after  any 
ride  the  child  is  found  to  refuse  his  food, 
and  to  be  feverish,  restless  and  sleepless 
at  night  and  thirsty  the  next  day,  it  is  a 
sure  and  certain  sign  that  he  has  done 
too  much,  and  such  over-exertion  per- 
sisted in  must  lead  to  disaster.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  on  returning  home  the 
young  cyclist  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and 
is  bright  and  lively  the  next  day,  then 
the  ride  has  not  been  pushed  ioo  far,  and 
has  done  him  good  and  not  harm. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  when  a man  is  too 
old  to  commence  to  ride.  Some  men  of 
advanced  years  have  all  their  life  long 
been  used  to  regular  athletic  exercise, 
and  in  consequence  come  to  any  new 
form  of  bodily  exertion  with  heart  and 
muscles  well  prepared,  and  long  experi- 
ence teaches  them  how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle they  can  do  without  injury.  Of  such 
was  the  late  Major  Knox  Holmes,  who, 
an  athlete  from  his  youth  upwards,  at 
the  age  of  about  seventy-four  years  ex- 
changed his  arm-chair  and  chronic 
rheumatism  for  a tricycle,  and  died  of 
influenza  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  hav- 
ing the  year  before  h'is  death  ridden 
over  one  hundred  miles  in  the  day  on 
the  great  North  Road. 

There  are  several  other  instances  of 
men  who,  having  passed  the  allotted 
span  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  have 
learned  to  cycle,  and  are  still  living  in- 
stances of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
therefrom.  But  old  arteries  are  in- 
elastic, old  muscles  are  brittle,  and  any 
veteran  who  has  passed  a sedentary 
existence  should  count  well  the  cost  be- 
fore he  risks  the  chances  of  over-strain 
which  might  easily  ensue  on  his  attempt- 
ing a new  and  unaccustomed  pastime 
for  the  first  time  in  his  old  age. 

This  warning  applies  with  double 
force  to  women— as  those  who  have  at 
the  present  time  attained  a mature  age, 
passed  their  youth  in  the  days  when  the 
only  exercise  considered  “ladylike”  was 
dancing  or  a mild  walk,  and  who  conse- 
quently are  quite  unprepared  to  sud- 
denly change  their  habits.  No  old  man 
or  elderly  woman  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, commence  to  cycle  unless 
passed  sound,  and  even  then  the  great- 
est care  must  be  taken  never  to  venture 
beyond  the  bounds  of  extreme  modera- 
tion. Those,  however,  who  are  already 
expert  cyclists  may  lodk  forward  with 
confidence  to  being  able  to  continue 
their  riding  through  a green  old  age, 
and  to  reap  health  and  length  of  days 
from  their  habits  of  regular  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions 
asked  is  whether  persons  who  are  physi- 
cally unsound  may  cycle;  and  if  they 
may,  how  much  should  they  be  allowed 
to  do?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss 


this  thoroughly,  except  in  the  pages  of 
a purely  medical  work;  but  a broad  rule 
may  be  laid  down  that  no  one  who  is 
unsound  or  delicate  should  commence  to 
cycle,  except  under  the  advice  of  a com- 
petent physician.  There  are  some  ail- 
ments in  which  cycling,  properly  regu- 
lated, acts  like  a charm  in  restoring 
health;  there  are  others  in  which  to 
mount  a bicycle  would  be  simple  suicide. 
It  does  most  good  in  functional  diseases, 
and  in  such  as  arise  from  insufficient 
exercise.  It  prevents  and  assists  in  the 
cure  of  such  ailments  as  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  few  regular  cyclists  are 
troubled  with  indigestion.  In  the  blood- 
lessness of  young  girls  it  sometimes 
does  more  good  than  pints  of  iron  drops, 
though  in  such  cases  moderation  is 
most  essential  until  the  heart  is  well 
drilled  in  its  new  work,  and  very  few 
instances  of  pure  “nervousness”  survive 
a regular  course  of  bicycle  rides.  Its 
use  is  not  so  apparent  when  there  is 
organic  mischief  and  Change  of  struc- 
ture in  any  organ,  though  sometimes  it 
is  used  as  a palliative,  and  enables  the 
sufferer  to  take  that  exercise  which  is 
good  for  his  general  health,  and  which 
he  could  not  manage  on  his  feet.  No 
person,  however,  with  any  organic  dis- 
ease, especially  if  the  heart  be  affected, 
should  attempt  to  cycle,  except  under 
the  direct  orders  of  his  physician. 

When  it  is  decided  that  it  is  right  and 
wise  for  a person  to  commence  riding,  a 
most  important  question  is  the  distance 
he  should  cover  and  the  pace  at  which 
he  Should  cover  it.  From  what  has  been 
written  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
answer  to  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
physique  and  condition  of  the  rider. 
Because  Cordang,  an  exceptional  ath- 
lete, trained  to  the  hour  and  perfectly 
paced,  can  compass  over  six  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  on  a cement 
track,  it  does  not  follow  that  a delicate 
girl  or  weak  man  can  ride  fifty  miles  in 
the  same  time  on  a country  road.  In  all 
probability,  were  they  to  attempt  it, 
they  would  be  more  harmed  by  their 
exertions  and  more  exhausted  at  the 
finish  than  the  experienced  professional 
was  after  racing  over  twelve  times  the 
distance.  Each  novice,  commencing  to 
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ride,  must  feel  bis  or  her  way  gingerly; 
condition  wall  come  with  practice,  and 
in  a few  weeks  it  will  be  possible  to 
accomplish  a distance  at  a speed  which 
seemed  quite  impossible  when  viewed 
through  (the  glasses  of  inexperience  and 
unfitness.  But,  even  when  in  condition, 
to  the  ordinary  rider  moderation,  both 
in  pace  and  mileage,  should  be  the 
watchword.  It  is  extremely  easy  to 
“over-do”  it  cycling.  The  exercise  is  so 
easy  and  the  exertion  seems  so  slight 
that  much  mischief  has  been  done  to 
many,  especially  women,  who,  tempted 
by  a leading  wind  and  favorable  gradi- 
ents, have  exceeded  their  usual  distance 
riding  away  from  home,  and,  on  return- 
ing, have  found  that  the  adverse  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  hill  entail  a struggle 
which,  if  persisted  an,  may  leave  its 
mark  on  their  constitutions  for  years. 
The  old  hand,  especially  when  not  quite 
fit,  carefully  arranges  his  ride  so  that 
he  has  the  difficulties  to  contend  with 
when  fresh,  and  takes  the  help  of  the 
breeze  and  formation  of  the  country  to 
bring  him  home  without  undue  exertion. 

It  is  very  easy  to  know  if  any  ride  has 
overtaxed  the  strength  and  caused  over- 
fatigue. Under  such  circumstances  the 
rider  will  be  unable  to  eat,  he  will  be 
thirsty,  hot,  restless  and  feverish  at 
night,  and  quite  unable  to  sleep,  and  the 
next  day  will  suffer  from  lassitude  and 
a distinct  disinclination  for  any  form  of 
exertion.  If  a rest  be  taken,  these 
symptoms  of  “fatigue  fever”  will  rap- 
idly subside;  but  if  they  be  disregarded, 
and  the  offence  repeated,  nature  will 
step  in  to  exact  the  penalty  due  to  her 
outraged  laws. 

For  the  great  majority  of  cyclists  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bicycle  is  a bet- 
ter machine  than  the  tricycle.  It  has 
the  advantage  in  weight  and  ease  of 
propulsion,  and  can  be  used  more  easily 
when  the  road  is  bad,  because  it  is  a 
“one-track”  machine,  and  can  pick  its 
way  along  any  smooth  portion  of  the 
highway;  whereas  the  tricycle  requires 
three  tracks,  one  for  each  of  its  wheels. 
In  case  of  accident  also  the  bicycle  is 
the  safer,  as  it  is  possible  to  jump  clear 
when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger; while  the  tricycle  rider,  especially 


if  of  the  female  sex,  is  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  seat-pillar  behind  and  the 
handle-bar  in  front,  and  has  to  sink  or 
swim  with  the  machine.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  the  bicycle  are  the  tendency  to 
“side-slip”  in  greasy  mud,  the  difficulty 
in  mounting  and  dismounting,  which  re- 
quire a certain  amount  of  agility  in  the 
rider,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires  a 
trick-rider  to  remain  seated  when  not  in 
motion.  For  ladies  with  a tendency  to 
embonpoint  a well-built  tricycle  is  de- 
cidedly the  more  graceful  steed. 

With  regard  to  the  saddle,  each  person 
must  suit  himself.  There  are  dozens  of 
good  patterns  on  the  market,  but,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  “one  man’s  saddle  is 
another  man’s  blisters.”  It  is  most 
necessary  to  be  careful  about  the  ad- 
justment and  position  of  -the  saddle;  if 
too  high  or  too  low  it  cannot  be  com- 
fortable, even  if  the  pressure  in  the 
wrong  places  is  no't  injurious.  It  should 
be  placed  just  so  high  that  when  the 
rider  'is  sitting  at  ease  and  upright  he 
can  touch  -the  pedal  with  his  heel  When 
it  is  at  its  lowest  point.  This  will  give 
him  perfect  command  over  the  machine, 
and  allow  him  to  use  his  ankles  in  pedal- 
ling to  the  best  advantage.  Riders,  es- 
pecially ladies,  are  inclined  to  transgress 
this  rule  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  mount  the 
cycle  if  the  saddle  be  placed  too  low; 
the  second  is,  that  persons  of  short  stat- 
ure look  more  eleganit  and  graceful  if 
their  seat  is  raised  to  such  a height  that 
they  can  only  juSt  touch  -the  pedal  with 
the  ball  of  the  foot  when  extended. 
Either  error  is  injurious.  If  the  saddle 
be  too  low,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the 
full  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  as 
the  knee  must  always  be  kept  bent,  and 
so  they  have  to  act  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage, because  the  force  has  to  be  applied 
by  a pull  rather  than  by  a push;  sitting 
in  such  a cramped  and  doubled-up  posi- 
tion, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
any  use  of  the  weight  of  the  body  as  an 
agent  of  propulsion,  and  so  the  rider  has 
to  depend  entirely  on  Inis  muscular 
efforts  to  drive  the  machine,  and  they, 
handicapped  by  his  Incorrect  position, 
are  frequently  at  fault,  especially  when 
climbing  a hill.  It  is  much  better  to 
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have  a machine  built  with  a low  frame, 
or  to  carefully  cultivate  the  art  of 
mounting,  than  to  struggle  on  with  the 
saddle  some  inches  too  low. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reach  is 
set  too  long,  it  is  positively  Injurious  to 
the  rider.  He  (or  it  is  generally  a 
“she”)  is  ait  the  mercy  of  every  stone  or 
rough  place  in  the  road,  and  is  quite 
unable  to  humor  the  bicycle  over  ruts 
or  bumps  by  distributing  the  weight  be- 
tween handles,  pedals  and  saddle,  and 
is  consequently  tossed  about  as  if  riding 
on  a rail,  while  the  position  is  unsteady 
and  a great  deal  of  injurious  pressure  is 
exercised  where  it  will  do  most  harm. 
At  the  same  time,  the  danger  of  side- 
slip and  of  losing  control  of  the  bicycle 
in  an  emergency  is  doubled,  as  the  guid- 
ing power  of  the  feet  on  the  pedals  is 
lost  for  about  half  the  Stroke  and  the 
ankle-action  is  much  impaired.  If  any 
cycling  beyond  mere  park-riding  be  con- 
templated, it  is  better  by  far  to  sacrifice 
a little  appearance  to  safety  and  com- 
fort, and  shorten  the  reach  according  to 
the  rule  given  above.  Each  different 
person,  according  to  h-is  length  of  limb, 
will  probably  require  the  peak  of  the 
saddle  to  be  -in  a different  position  with 
regard  to  the  crank-axle.  Experience 
will  alone  determine  this,  but  for  the 
majority  it  will  be  found  that  if  a 
plumb-line  be  dropped  from  the  peak 
and  fall  about  four  or  five  inches  be- 
hind the  crank-axle,  the  most  suitable 
place  will  have  been  discovered.  Some 
are  able  to  do  better  with  a more  for- 
ward, some  with  a more  backward  posi- 
tion, but  in  either  case  extremes  should 
be  avoided. 

With  regal’d  to  the  actual  shape  of  the 
saddle,  it  should  be  sufficiently  broad 
at  the  back  to  allow  of  the  rider  sitting 
fairly  and  squarely  wpon  it,  and  using 
for  that  purpose  his  ischial  tuberosities, 
the  bones  intended  by  nature  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  sitting  body.  Most 
persons  prefer  some  sort  of  a peak,  as  It 
gives  a sense  of  security  in  descending 
hills,  and  also  assists  them  in  guiding 
the  cycle.  The  saddle  should  be  most 
carefully  adjusted,  so  that  this  peak 
Shall  cause  no  undue  pressure  anywhere, 
and  when  the  right  angle  is  found,  the 


nuts  should  be  firmly  fixed,  and  never 
moved.  There  are  numerous  patented 
arrangements,  all  intended  to  produce 
the  great  cycling  desideratum— a per- 
fect saddle;  each  rider  must  discover 
that  which  is  perfect  for  himself.  But 
it  is  essential,  whatever  be  the  shape  of 
the  saddle,  that  the  springs  be  adapted 
to  the  weight  of  him  Who  sits  thereon. 
Springs  for  a fourteen-stone  man  are 
absurd  for  a nine-stone  girl.  For  a nov- 
ice, rubber  or  felt  pedals  are  best;  for 
an  expert,  rat-trap.  For  these  last  a 
special  pair  of  shoes  should  be  kept, 
and  if  vibration,  causing  numbness  of 
the  feet,  be  complained  of,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  soles  made  of  a Sheet  of  rubber 
fixed  between  two  layers  of  leather.  To 
both  sexes,  when  cycling,  certain  rules 
as  to  dress  are  common.  All  under- 
clothing should  be  of  wool,  with  a thick- 
ness regulated  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture; shoes  always;  boots  never  should 
be  worn;  and  no  garment  Should  be  at 
all  tight.  For  men  little  more  need  be 
said.  Golfing  or  shooting  costume,  with 
rather  thinner  stockings,  suits  every 
cycling  requirement,  it  being  understood 
that  knickerbockers  are  far  preferable 
to  trousers.  For  women  the  skirt 
should  be  well  cut  and  not  too  large 
round  the  hem;  three  yards  will  be 
found  sufficient,  and  it  Should  clear  the 
ground  by  about  four  inches  when  the 
wearer  is  not  on  her  machine.  Knicker- 
bockers should  take  the  place  of  the 
petticoat,  and  thin  woollen  stockings 
should  be  worn  by  those  who  mean  to 
ride  more  than  a mile  or  two.  Some 
women  are  disposed  to  discard  the  skirt 
when  cycling,  on  the  ground  that  “ra- 
tional dress”  is  both  more  convenient 
and  safer,  as  well  as  allowing  a dia- 
mond-framed machine  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  more  cumbrous  drop-framed 
ladies’  bicycle.  In  these  contentions 
they  are  undoubtedly  right,  but,  beyond 
the  proto-martyrs  and  pioneers  of  the 
movement,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
many  women,  in  this  country  at  least, 
will  adopt  the  new  fashion,  as,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  necessary  to  prove 
the  rule,  the  all-powerful  looking-glass 
forbids.  Tt  is  as  well  for  ladies  riding 
in  the  early  spring  and  winter,  or  who 
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are  likely  to  return  against  a Wind  or 
after  dark,  to  carry  an  extra  wrap.  It 
may  save  many  a chill.  Very  little  be- 
yond common  sense  is  necessary  to 
point  out  a proper  diet  for  cycling. 
Whatever  the  rider  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  has  found  to  suit  him, 
is  best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
vegetarian,  a teetotaler,  an  excessive 
meat-eater  or  large  consumer  of  alco- 
hol, to  excel  on  the  cycle.  Nature  and 
experience  point  out  that  a simple 
mixed  diet  is  best  for  man,  and  simple, 
regular  meals  are  best  for  the  man  who 
cycles.  It  is  unwise  for  anyone  to  start 
riding  directly  after  food,  and  stimu- 
lants between  meals,  even  in  case  of 
fatigue,  must  be  bad.  Their  effect  soon 
passes  off,  and  the  reaction  leaves  the 
rider  worse  than  the  was  before. 

So  long  as  human  nature  remains 
whait  it  is,  it  may  be  taken  as  absolutely 
certain  that  racing  and  speed  competi- 
tions will  find  favor  among  the  young, 
and  that  not  only  the  young,  but  those 
even  of  more  mature  years,  will  be 
tempted  to  descend  into  the  arena  and 
test  thelir  speed  and  stamina  against 
their  fellows.  For  years  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  Whether  racing, 
either  on  foot,  in  boats  or  on  cycles,  is 
dangerous  to  health,  or  whether  it  may 
be  indulged  in  With  impunity,  and  be 
expected  to  improve  rather  than  dam- 
age the  physical  condition  of  its  vo- 
taries. The  last  five-and-tfhWty  years 
have  Witnessed  a great  athletic  revival, 
which  has  spread  downwards  to  all 
ranks  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
present  day  the  number  of  young  men 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations  and 
avocations,  Who  take  part  in  hard,  com- 
petitive exercises  such  as  football,  row- 
ing, cross-country  running,  short  and 
long  distance  walking,  running  and 
cycle  racing,  is  simply  legion;  and,  if 
the  after-effects  of  all  this  athletic 
strain  be  as  bad  as  some  pessimists  de- 
light to  paint  them,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity mus't  show  a marked  and  in- 
creasing deterioration  as  a result. 
Studying  this  question  from  an  active 
experience  of  over  thirty  years,  it  ap- 
pears that,  if  no  harm  is  to  be  done  to 


the  individual,  and  through  him  to  the 
community,  by  indulging  in  the  practice 
of  this  athleticism,  the  love  of  which  is 
inherent  in  the  human  race,  two  strin- 
gent rules  ishould  be  laid  down:  the  one, 
that  no  person  should  take  part  in  any 
competition  unless  he  be  properly 
trained  and  fit;  -the  other,  that  no  person 
organically  unsound  should,  under  any 
Circumstances,  be  allowed  to  commence 
training.  It  is  impossible  that  an  un- 
trained man  can  pass  through  (the 
ordeal  of  a fast  and  keenly  contested 
race  without  throwing  such  a stress 
upon  his  heart,  lungs  and  muscular 
system  that  some  mischief  must  be  done, 
and  some  organ,  weaker  perhaps  than 
its  fellows,  receive  a strain  which, 
though  perhaps  not  appreciated  at  the 
time,  is  painfully  apparent  later  on,  and 
may  wreck  a Whole  lifetime  with  the 
curse  of  chronic  ill-health.  This  danger 
is  more  real  to  the  old  hand,  who  may 
be  tempted  to  compete  When  out  of  con- 
dition, than  to  the  novice  who  has  no 
experience  of  the  race-path.  The  one 
knows  exactly  how  to  make  the  most  of 
himself,  and  his  nervous  system, 
stamped  with  the  maTk  of  many  previ- 
ous contests,  enables  him  to  overtax  his 
strength,  and  goads  him  on  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  exhaustion.  The  other 
is  unskilled;  his  nervous  energy  is  mis- 
applied, and,  though  his  pluck  may 
equal  that  of  the  more  skilled  per- 
former, nature  steps  in  before  he  can  do 
himself  much  real  injury  and  compels 
him  to  cease  from  his  dll-advised  efforts. 
That  anyone  whose  organs  are  unsound 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  subject 
them  to  the  trials  and  labors  of  that  sort 
of  preparation  which  is  necessary  in  the 
present  day  before  it  is  possible  to  excel 
on  the  race-track  must  be  clear  to  every- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  consider 
the  matter.  No  young  man  whose 
heart,  lungs,  or  joints  are  in  any  way 
diseased  can  hope  to  do  more  than  jog 
on  through  life.  Cracked  plates  are  not 
used  to  build  a war-ship,  and  guns  with 
flaws  are  condemned.  Such  persons  can 
be  very  useful  members  of  society,  but 
they  are  not  fibbed  for  the  fierce  joy  of 
contest.  The  weak  spot  must  under 
such  circumstances  be  found  out,  and 
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the  greater  their  pluck  and  determina- 
tion the  worse  will  be  their  ultimate 
fate.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from 
the  above  that  all  men  organically 
unsound  are  to  be  prohibited  from  every 
form  of  bodily  exercise.  Moderate  and 
proper  use  of  their  limbs  will  be  benefi- 
cial, and  many  a wise  physician  will 
order  them  exercise,  and  so  direct  it  that 
it  will  lighten  their  burden  and  sweeten 
their  days.  But  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence between  a qudet  pobter  on  a bicy- 
cle and  a weHl-foughit-out  race.  A 
bruised  reed  may  accomplish  the  one 
unharmed,  but  break  on  attempting  the 
other. 

When  it  is  decided  that  a young  man 
is  fit  to  go  into  training,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  train  with  care.  The 
object  of  proper  training  is  to  bring  the 
body  to  the  highest  perfection  in  health 
and  efficiency,  and  this  process  must  be 
accomplished  gradually;  and  pains  must 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  the  work,  but  by 
degrees  fit  and  accustom  each  organ  to 
the  extra  strain  which  will  be  laid  upon 
it,  and  build  up  the  whole  system  to 
withstand  such  strain  without  sustain- 
ing injury.  Tt  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  in  a short  paper  any  more  than 
the  most  general  rules  which  should  be 
observed  to  attain  this  end.  Each  man 
trains  differently,  and  must  be  humored 
accordingly.  Common-sense  and  mod- 
eration are  the  best  trainers,  and  regu- 
larity in  sleep,  food  and  exercise  is  the 
best  regimen.  It  is  wonderful  what 
feats  can  be  accomplished  by  a sound 
althlete,  when  properly  fit,  without  any 
apparent  harm.  The  competitors  in 
many  twenty-four  hours’  races  and  rec- 
ord feats  have  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined by  competent  observers  and  found 
perfectly  healthy  and  but  little  ex- 
hausted by  their  arduous  labors.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty how  these  long-distance  races  will 
affect  the  future  health  of  those  Who 
have  participated  in  them;  suffice  it  to 
state  that  at  present  they  show  no  signs 
of  unsoundness.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  races  of  a duration  of  six 
days,  such  as  have  recently  been  held  in 
America,  except  unhesitatingly  to  con- 
demn them.  Let  It  be  hoped  that  the 


National  Cyclists  Union  will  never  per- 
mit any  such  exhibition  to  take  place  in 
England  under  its  rules.  For  the 
sound,  moderate  racing,  after  proper 
training,  is  good,  and  many  a man  owes 
to  his  athletic  career  improved  health 
and  physique,  as  well  as  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  self-denial,  Which,  neces- 
sary for  success  on  the  path,  have  influ- 
enced the  Whole  of  his  subsequent  life. 
For  the  unsound,  racing  is  a snare  and 
a delusion,  and  many  a useful  career 
has  been  cut  short  in  the  pitfall  of  ath- 
letic ambition. 

Cyclists  should  take  heart;  their  pas- 
time is  healthful  and  pleasing,  and, 
though  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  do 
himself  harm  by  overriding,  it  is  not  the 
only  sport  which  has  this  failing;  men, 
and  women  too,  have  over-walked,  over- 
run, over-climbed  and  over-rowed,  and 
but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 
Cycling,  for  the  many,  is  a new  sport, 
and  we  live  in  the  days  of  evening 
papers,  and  a't  present  every  accident 
and  every  injury  which  in  any  way  can 
be  attributed  to  it  is  commented  and  en- 
larged upon  more  than  its  merits  de- 
serve. The  bicycle-face,  the  bicycle- 
hand,  the  bicycle-foot  are  myths,  and 
even  “kyphosis  bicyclisitaTum”  need  but 
provoke  a smile,  provided  only  that  the 
reader  observe  'the  good  old  cycling  rule: 
“Sit  easily  upright,  and  keep  your  eye3 
well  in  front  of  you.” 

E.  B.  Turner. 


JOHN?  SPLENDID.1 

THE  TALE  OF  A POOR  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE 
LITTLE  WARS  OF  LORN. 

BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 

Chapter  IX. 

INVASION. 

Eight  hours  after  (the  beacon  kindled 
on  Dunchuach,  'the  enemy  was  feeding 
alt  the  heart  of  Argile. 

It  came  out  years  after,  ithait  one 
Angus  Mncailain,  a Glencoe  man,  a 
branded  robber  off  a respectable  Water- 
of-Duglas  family,  had  guided  the  main 

1 Copyright,  1897-1898,  by  Nell  Munro. 
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body  of  invaders  through  the  mountains 
of  'the  Urchy  and  into  our  (territory. 
They  came  on  in  three  bands,  Alasdair 
MacDonald  and  ‘the  Captain  of  Clan- 
ranald  (as  they  called  John  MacDonald, 
the  beast— a scurvy  knave!)  separating 
at  Accurach  a-t  the  forking  of  the  two 
glens,  and  entering  both,  Montrose  him' 
self  coming  on  the  rear  as  a support. 
As  if  to  favor  the  people  of  the  glens,  a 
thaw  came  that  day  with  rain  and  mist 
that  cloaked  them  largely  from  view  as 
they  ran  for  the  hills  to  shelter  in  the 
Shelling  bothies.  The  ice,  as  I rode  up 
the  wa:ter-s'ide,  home  to  Glen  Shura  to 
gather  some  men  and  dispose  my  father 
safely,  was  breaking  on  the  surface  of 
the  loch  and  roaring  up  on  the  shore  in 
the  incoming  (tide.  lit  came  piling  in  lay- 
ers in  the  bays— a most  wonderful  spec- 
tacle! I could  not  hear  my  horse’s 
hoofs  for  the  cracking  and  crushing 
and  cannonade  of  it  as  it  flowed  in  on  a 
south  wind  to  'the  front  of  the  Gearran, 
giving  the  long  curve  of  the  land  an 
appearance  new  and  terrible,  filled  as 
it  was  far  over  high-water  mark  with 
monstrous  blocks,  answering  wilth 
groans  and  cries  to  every  push  of  the 
tide. 

I found  'the  glen  wrapped  in  mist,  the 
Gearran  hamlet  empty  of  people,  M'aam, 
Kilblaan,  Stucbgoy  and  Ben  Bhuidhe 
presenting  every  aspect  of  desolation. 
A weeping  rain  was  making  sodden  all 
about  my  father’s  house  when  I galloped 
to  the  door,  to  find  him  and  the  sgalag 
the  only  ones  left. 

The  old  man  was  bitter  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

“Di/tfle  I thought,”  said  he,  “to  see  the 
day  when  Glen  S'hira  would  turn  tail  on 
an  enemy.” 

“Where  are  they?”  I asked,  speaking 
of  our  absent  followers;  but,  indeed,  I 
might  have  saved  the  question,  for  I 
knew  before  he  told  me  (they  were  up  in 
the  corries  between  'the  mounts,  and  in 
the  caves  of  Glen  Finne. 

He  was  sitting  aJt  a fire  that  was  down 
to  its  grey  ash,  a mournful  figure  my 
heart  was  vexed  to  see.  Now  and  then 
he  would  look  about  him,  at  the  memori- 
als of  my  mother,  her  chair  and  her  Irish 
Bible  (the  first  in  'the  parish),  and  a posy 


of  withered  flowers  that  lay  on  a bowl 
on  a shelf  where  she  had  placed  them, 
new  cut  and  fresh,  the  day  she  'took  to 
her  death-bed.  Her  wheel,  too,  stood  in 
the  corner,  with  'the  'thread  snapped 
short  in  the  heck— a hint,  I many  times 
thought,  a't  'the  sundered  interests  of 
life. 

“I  suppose  we  must  be  going  with  the 
rest,”  I ventured;  “there’s  small  sense  in 
biding  here  to  be  butchered.” 

He  fell  in  a rain  of  tears,  fearing  nor 
death  nor  hardship,  I knew,  but  wae  at 
the  abandonment  of  his  home.  I had 
difficulty  in  getting  him  to  consent  to 
come  with  me,  bu/t  a)t  last  I gave  'the 
prospect  of  safety  in  the  town  and  'the 
company  of  friends  'there  so  attractive 
a hue  'that  he  consented.  So  we  hid  a 
few  things  under  a bruach  or  overhang- 
ing brae  beside  the  'burn  behind  the 
house,  and  having  shut  all  the  doors — a 
comical  precaution  against  an  army,  it 
struck  me  at  the  time^we  rode  down  >to 
Inneraora,  to  the  'town  house  of  our 
relative  Oraignure. 

It  was  a most  piteous  community, 
crowded  in  every  lane  and  pend  with 
men,  women  and  children  dreadful  of 
the  worst.  All'day  'the  people  had  been 
trooping  in  from  the  landward  parts,  fly- 
ing before  the  rumor  of  the  Atiho'le  ad- 
vance down  Cladich.  For  a time  there 
was  the  hope  that  the  invaders  would 
but  follow  'the  old  A'thole  custom  and 
plunder  as  they  went,  sparing  unarmed 
men  and  women;  but  this  hope  we  sur- 
rendered when  a lad  came  from  Carnus 
with  a tale  of  two  old  men,  who  were 
weavers  there,  and  a woman,  nailed  into 
their  huts  and  burned  to  death. 

Had  Inneraora  been  a wailed  town, 
impregnable,  say,  as  a simple  Swabian 
village  with  a few  sconces  and  redoubts, 
and  a few  pieces  of  cannon,  we  old 
stagers  would  have  counselled  the  hold- 
ing of  it  against  all  comers;  but  it  was 
innocently  open  to  the  world,  its  back 
windows  looking  into  the  fields,  its 
through-going  wynds  and  closes  leading 
frankly  to  the  open  beallach  or  pass. 

A high  and  sounding  wind  had  risen 
from  the  south,  the  sea  got  in  a 'tumult, 
the  ice-blocks  ran  like  sheep  before  it 
to  the  Gearran  bay  and  'the  loch-head.  I 
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thought  afterwards  it  must  be  God’s 
providence  that  opened  up  for  us  so  sud- 
denly a way  of  flight  from  this  lamen- 
table trap,  by  the  open  water  now  free 
from  shore  >to  Shore  in  front  of  the  town. 
Generalling  the  community  as  lif  he  was 
a marshal  of  brigade,  John  Splendid 
showed  me  the  first  of  his  manly  quality 
in  his  preparation  for  the  removal  of  the 
women  and  children.  He  bade  the  men 
run  out  the  fishing  smacks,  the  wherries 
and  skiffs,  at  the  Cadger’s  Quay,  and 
moving  about  that  frantic  people,  he  dis- 
posed them  in  their  several  places  on  the 
crafts  that  were  to  carry  them  over  the 
three-mile  ferry  to  Cowal.  A man  born 
to  enterprise  and  guidance,  certes!  I 
never  saw  his  equal.  He  had  the  happy 
word  for  all,  the  magic  hint  of  hope,  a 
sober  merriment  when  needed,  some- 
times a little  raillery  and  laughing, 
sometimes  (with  the  old)  a farewell  in 
the  ear.  Even  the  better  gentry,  Sir 
Donald  and  the  reeSt,  took  a second  place 
in  the  management,  beholding  in  this 
poor  gentleman  the  human  heart  that  at 
a pinch  is  better  than  authority  in  a 
gold-braided  coat. 

By  noon  we  had  every  bairn  and 
woman  (but  for  one  woman  I’ll  mention) 
on  their  way  from  the  shore,  poor  dears! 
tossing  on  the  turbulent  sea,  the  women 
weeping  bitterly  for  the  husbands  and 
sons  they  left,  for  of  men  there  went 
with  them  but  the  oldsters,  able  to  guide 
a boat,  but  poorly  equipped  for  battling 
with  Irish  banditti.  And  my  father 
was  among  (them,  in  the  kind  hands  of 
his  sgalag  and  kinswomen,  but  in  a 
vague  indifference  of  grief. 

A curious  accident,  that  in  the  grace 
of  God  made  the  greatest  difference  on 
my  after-life,  left  among  them  that 
found  no  place  in  the  boats  the  daugh- 
ter of  Provost  Brown.  She  had  made 
every  preparation  to  go  with  her  father 
and  mother,  and  had  her  foot  on  the 
beam  of  the  boat,  when  the  old  woman 
set  up  a cry  for  an  oe  that  had  been  for- 
got in  the  confusion,  and  was  now, 
likely,  crying  in  the  solitude  of  the  back- 
lands.  It  was  the  love-bairn  of  a dead 
mother,  brought  up  in  the  kindly  High- 
land fashion,  free  of  every  girnel  and 
lmil-pot.  Away  skirted  Beltty  up  -the 


causeway  of  the  Cadger’s  Quay,  and  in 
among  the  lanes,  for  the  little  one,  and 
(I  learned  again)  she  found  her  playing 
well  content  among  puddled  snow,  chat- 
tering to  hersdlf  in  the  loneliness  of  yon 
war-menaced  town.  And  she  had  but 
snatched  her  up  to  seek  safety  with  her 
in  the  boats  when  the  full  tide  of  Col- 
kitto’is  robbers  came  pelting  in  under 
the  Arches.  They  cut  her  off  from  all 
access  to  'the  boats  by  that  way,  so  she 
turned  and  made  for  ifhe  other  end  of 
the  town,  hoping  to  hail  in  her  father’s 
skiff  When  he  had  put  far  enough  off 
shore  to  see  round  the  point  and  into  the 
second  bay. 

We  had  but  time  to  shout  her  appar- 
ent project  to  her  father,  when  we  found 
ourselves  fighting  hand-to-hand  against 
the  Irish  gentry  in  trews.  This  was  no 
market-day  brawl,  but  a stark  assault- 
at-arms.  All  in  the  sound  of  a high 
wind,  broken  now  and  then  with  a rain 
blattering  even-down,  and  soaking 
through  tartan  and  clo-dubh,  we  at  it  for 
dear  life.  Of  us  Clan  Campbell  people, 
gentrice  and  commoners,  and  so  many 
of  the  Lowland  mechanics  of  the  place 
as  were  left  behind,  there  would  be 
something  less  than  two  hundred,  for 
the  men  who  had  come  up  the  loch-side 
to  'the  summon  of  the  beacons  returned 
the  way  they  came  when  they  found 
MacOailein  gone,  and  hurried  to  'the  sav- 
ing of  wife  and  bairn.  We  were  all  well 
armed  with  fusil  and  sword,  and  in  that 
we  had  some  advantage  of  the  caiterans 
bearing  down  on  us;  for  they  had,  for 
the  main  part,  but  rusty  matchlocks, 
pikes,  bill-hooks— -even bows  and  arrows, 
antique  enough  contrivance  for  a time 
of  civilized  war!  But  they  had  hunger 
and  hate  for  their  backers,  good  guid- 
ance in  their  own  savage  fashion  from 
MacDonald,  and  we  were  fighting  on  a 
half  heart,  a body  never  trained  to- 
gether, and  stupid  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

From  the  first,  John  took  the  head  of 
our  poor  defence.  He  was  duine-uasail 
enough,  and  he  had,  notoriously,  the 
skill  that  earned  him  i£he  honor,  even 
over  myself  (in  some  degree),  and  cer- 
tainly over  Sir  Donald. 

The  town-head  fronted  the  upper  bay, 
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and  ‘between  it  and  the  grinding  ice  on 
the  shore  lay  a broad  track  of  wihat 
might  be  called  esplanade,  presenting 
ample  space  for  our  rencontre. 

“Gentlemen,”  cried  John,  pickling  off 
a man  with  ithe  first  Shot  from  a silver- 
butted  tag  he  pulled  out  of  his  waist-belt 
at  the  onset,  “and  with  your  leave,  Sir 
Donald  (trusting  you  to  put  pluck  in 
these  Low  Country  shopkeepers),  it’s 
Inneraora  or  Ifrinn  for  us  this  time. 
Give  them  cold  steel,  and  never  an  inch 
of  arm-room  for  their  bills!” 

Forgotten  were  the  boats,  behind  lay 
all  our  loves  and  fortunes— was  ever 
Highland  heart  but  swelled  on  such  a 
time?  Sturdy  black  and  hairy  scamps 
the  Irish— never  German  boor  so  inele- 
gant—but  venomous  in  their  courage. 
Score  upon  score  of  them  ran  in  on  us 
through  the  Arches.  Our  lads  had  but 
one  shot  from  the  muskets,  then  into 
them  with  'the  dirk  and  sword. 

“Montrose!  Montrose!”  cried  the 
enemy,  even  when  the  blood  glucked  at 
the  thrapple,  and  they  twisted  to  the 
pain  of  the  knife. 

“A  papist  dog!”  cried  Splendid,  hard 
at  it  on  my  right,  for  once  a zealous 
Protestant,  and  he  was  whisking  around 
him  his  broad-sword  like  a hazel  wand, 
facing  half  a dozen  Locbaber-axes. 
“Cruachan,  Cruachan!”  he  sang.  And 
we  cried  the  old  slogan  but  once,  for 
time  pressed  and  wind  was  dear. 

Sitting  cosy  in  a tavern  with  a friend 
nowadays,  listening  to  a man  singing,  in 
the  cheery  way  of  taverns,  the  ditty  that 
the  Leckan  bard  made  upon  this  little 
spulzie,  I could  weep  and  laugh  in  turns 
at  minding  of  yon  winter’s  day.  In  the 
hoit  stress  of  it  I felt  but  the  ardor  that’s 
under  all  men  who  wear  tartan— less  a 
hatred  of  the  men  I thrust  and  slashed 
at  with  Sir  Claymore  than  a zest  in  the 
busy  traffic,  and  something  of  a pride 
(God  help  me!)  .in  'the  pretty  way  my 
blade  dirled  on  the  harn-pans  of  the  ras- 
cals. There  was  one  trick  of  'the  sword 
I had  learned  off  an  old  sergeant  of  pikes 
in  Mackay’s  Scots,  in  a leisure  after- 
noon in  camp,  that  I knew  was  alien  to 
every  man  who  used  the  targe  in  home 
battles,  and  at  served  me  like  a Mull 
wife’s  Charm.  They  might  be  sturdy, 
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the  dogs,  valorous  too,  for  there’s  no 
denying  the  truth,  and  they  were  gleg, 
gleg  with  the  target  iin  fending,  but, 
man,  I found  'them  mighty  simple  to  the 
feint  and  lunge  of  Alasdair  Mor! 

Listening,  as  I say,  to  a song  in  a tav- 
ern, I’m  sad  for  the  stout  fellows  of  our 
tartan  who  fell  that  day,  and  still  I could 
laugh  gayly  at  the  amaze  of  the  ragged 
corps  who  found  gentlemen  before  them. 
They  pricked  at  us,  for  all  'their  natural 
ferocity,  with  something  like  apology 
for  marring  our  fine  clothes,  and  when 
the  end  came,  and  we  were  driven  back, 
they  left  the  gentlemen  of  our  band  to 
retreat  by  the  pends  'to  'the  beechwood, 
and  gave  their  attention  to  the  main 
body  of  our  common  townsmen. 

We  had  edged,  Splendid  and  Sir  Don- 
ald and  I,  into  a bit  of  green  behind  the 
church,  and  we  held  a council  of  war  on 
our  next  move. 

Three  weary  men,  ithe  rain  smirrjng 
on  our  sweating  faces,  there  we  were.  I 
noticed  (that  a trickle  of  blood  was  run- 
ning down  my  wrist,  and  I felt  at  the 
same  (time  a beat  at  ithe  shoulder  'that 
gave  the  explanation,  and  had  mind 
that  a fellow  in  the  Athole  corps  had 
fired  a pistolet  point-blank  at  me,  miss- 
ing me,  as  I had  thought,  by  the  thick- 
ness of  my  doublet-sleeve. 

“You’ve  got  a cut,”  said  Sir  Donald. 
“You  have  a face  like  the  clay.” 

“A  bit  of  the  skin  off,”  said  I,  unwill- 
ing to  vex  good  company. 

“We  must  take  to  Eas-a-chosain  for 
it,”  said  Splendid,  his  eyes  flashing  wild 
upon  the  scene,  the  gristle  of  his  red 
neck  throbbing. 

Smoke  was  among  'the  haze  of  the 
rain;  from  the  thatch  of  the  town-head 
houses  the  wind  brought  on  us  the  smell 
of  burning  heather  and  brake  and  fir- 
joist. 

“Here’s  the  lamentable  end  of  town 
Inneraora!”  said  John,  in  a doleful  key. 

And  we  ran,  the  three  of  us,  up  the 
FiSherland  burn-side  to  -the  wood  of 
Creag  Dubh. 

Chapter  X. 

THE  FLIGHT  TO  THE  FOREST. 

We  made  good  speed  up  the  burn-side, 
through  the  fields,  and  into  the  finest 
forest  that  was  (or  is  to  this  day,  per- 
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haps)  in  all  the  wide  Highlands.  I 
speak  of  Creag  Dubh,  great  land  of  ma- 
jestic trees,  home  of  the  red-deer,  rich 
with  glades  carpeted  with  the  juiciest 
grass,  and  endowed  with  a cave  or  two 
where  we  knew  we  were  safe  of  a sanc- 
tuary if  it  came  -to  the  worst,  and  the 
Athole  men  ran  at  our  heels.  It  wel- 
comed us  from  the  rumor  of  battle  with 
a most  salving  peace.  Under  'the  high 
fir  and  oak  we  walked  in  a still  and 
scented  air,  aisles  lay  about  and  deep  re- 
cesses, the  wind  sang  in  the  tops  and  in 
the  vistas  of  (the  trees,  so  that  it  minded 
one  of  Catholic  kirks  frequented  other- 
where. We  sped  up  by  the  quarries  and 
through  Eas-a-chosain  (that  little  glen  so 
full  of  fondest  memorials  for  all  that 
have  loved  and  wandered),  and  found 
our  first  resting-place  in  a cunning  little 
hold  on  an  eminence  looking  down  on 
the  road  that  ran  from  the  town  to 
Coillebhraid  mines.  Below  us  the  hill- 
side dipped  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 
a rtiacp  slant  bushed  dver  with  young 
darach  wood;  behind  us  hung  a tre- 
mendous rock  -that  few  standing  upon 
would  think  had  a hollow  heart.  Here 
was  our  refuge,  and  'the  dry  and  stoury 
alleys  of  the  fir-wood  we  had  traversed 
gave  no  due  of  our  track  to  them  that 
might  hunt  us. 

We  made  a fire  whose  smoke  curled 
out  at  the  back  of  the  cave  into  a linn 
at  'the  bottom  of  a fall  the  Fisherland 
burn  has  here,  and  had  there  been  any 
to  see  the  reek  they  would  have  thought 
it  but  the  finer  spray  of  the  thawed 
water  rising  among  the  melting  ice- 
lances.  We  made,  too,  couches  of  fir- 
branches— ‘the  springiest  and  most 
wholesome  of  beds  in  lieu  of  heather  or 
gall,  and  laid  down  our  weariness  as  a 
soldier  would  relinquish  his  knapsack, 
after  John  Splendid  had  bandaged  my 
wounded  shoulder. 

In  the  cave  of  Eas-a-chosain  we  lay 
for  more  days  than  I kept  count  of,  I 
immovable,  fevered  with  my  wound,  Sir 
Donald  my  nurse,  and  John  Splendid 
my  provider.  They  kept  keen  scrutiny 
on  the  road  below,  where  sometimes 
they  could  see  Ithe  invaders  passing  in 
bands  in  'their  search  for  scattered  town- 
ships or  crofts. 


On  the  second  night  John  ventured 
into  the  edge  of  the  town  to  see  how 
fared  Inneraora  and  to  seek  provand. 
He  found  the  place  like  a fiery  cross — 
burned  to  char  at  >the  ends,  and  only  the 
mid  of  it — the  solid  Tolbooth  and  the 
gentle  houses— 'left  to  hint  its  ancient 
pregnancy.  A corps  of  Irish  had  it  in 
charge  while  their  comrades  scoured  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  in  'the  dusk  John 
had  an  easy  task  to  find  brandy  in  the 
cellars  of  Cralgnure  (the  invaders  never 
thought  of  seeking  a cellar  for  anything 
more  warming  than  peats),  a boll  of 
meal  /in  handfuls  here  and  there  among 
the  meal-girnels  of  the  commoner  houses 
that  lay  open  to  the  night,  smelling  of 
stale  hearth-fires,  and  harried. 

To  get  fresh  meat  was  a matter  even 
easier,  though  our  guns  we  dare  not  be 
using,  for  there  were  blue  hares  to 
snare,  and  they  who  have  not  taken  fin- 
gers to  a roasted  haunch  of  badger  har- 
ried out  of  his  hiding  with  a club  have 
fine  feeding  yet  to  try.  The  good  Gaelic 
soldier  will  eat,  sweetly,  crowdy  made 
in  his  brogue— how  much  better  off  were 
we  with  the  stout  and  well-fired  oaten 
cakes  that  this  Highland  gentleman 
made  on  the  flagstone  in  front  of  our 
cave-fire! 

Never  had  a wounded  warrior  a more 
rapid  healing  'than  I.  “Ruigidh  an  ro- 
gliiallach  air  an  ro-gJiala?-',—good  nurs- 
ing will  overcome  the  worst  disease,  as 
our  antique  proverb  says;  and  I had  the 
best  of  nursing  and  but  a baggage- 
master’s  wound  after  all.  By  the  sec- 
ond week  I was  hale  and  hearty.  We 
were  not  uncomfortable  in  our  forest 
sanctuary;  we  were  well  warmed  by  the 
perfumed  roots  of  'the  candle-fir;  Johu 
Splendid’s  foraging  was  richer  than  we 
had  on  many  a campaign,  and  a pack  of 
cards  lent  some  solace  to  the  heaviest  of 
our  hours.  To  our  Imprisonment  we 
brought  even  a touch  of  scholarship. 
Sir  Donald  was  a studen/t  of  Edinburgh 
College,  a Master  of  Arts— learned  in 
the  moral  philosophies,  and  he  and  I dis- 
coursed most  gravely  of  many  things 
that  had  small  harmony  with  our  situa- 
tion in  that  savage,  foe-liaunted  coun- 
tryside. 

To  these,  our  learned  discourses,  .lolin 
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Splendid  would  list  with  an  impatient 
tolerance,  finding  in  the  most  shrewd 
saying  of  the  old  scholars  we  dealt  with 
but  a paraphrase  of  some  Gaelic  prov- 
erb or  the  roundabout  expression  of  his 
own  views  on  life  and  mankind. 

“Tuts!  tuts!”  he  would  cry,  “I  think 
the  dissensions  of  you  two  are  but  one 
more  proof  of  the  folly  of  book-learning. 
Your  rniinds  are  not  your  own,  but  the 
patches  of  other  people’s  bookish  duds. 
A keen  eye,  a custom  of  puzzling  every- 
thing to  its  cause,  a trick  of  balancing 
the  different  motives  of  'the  human 
heart,  get  John  M’lver  as  close  on  the 
bone  when  it  comes  to  'the  bit.  Every 
one  of  the  scholars  you  are  talking  of 
had  but  my  own  chance  (maybe  less,  for 
who  sees  more  than  a cavalier  of  for- 
tune?) of  witnessing  the  real  true  facts 
of  life.  Did  they  live  to-day  poor  and 
hardy,  bibing  short  at  an  oaten  bannock 
to  make  lit  go  the  farther,  to-morrow 
gorging  on  fat  venison  and  red  rich 
wine?  Did  they  parley  with  cunning 
lawyers,  cajole  the  boor,  act  the  valor- 
ous on  a misgiving  heart,  guess  at  the 
thought  of  man  or  woman  oftener  than 
we  do?  Did  ever  you  find  two  of  them 
agree  on  the  finer  points  of  their  sci- 
ence? Never  the  bit!” 

We  forgave  him  his  heresies  for  the 
sake  of  'their  wit,  that  I but  poorly 
chronicle,  and  he  sang  us  wonderful 
Gaelic  songs  'that  had  all  of  'that  same 
wisdom  he  bragged  of — no  worse,  1 11 
allow,  than  'the  wisdom  of  print;  not  all 
love-songs,  laments,  or  such  naughty 
ditties  as  you  will  hear  to-day,  but  the 
poetry  of  the  more  cunning  bards.  Our 
cavern,  in  its  inner  recesses,  filled  with 
the  low,  rich  chiming  of  his  voice;  his 
face,  and  hands,  and  whole  body,  took 
part  in  the  music.  In  those  hours  his 
character  borrowed  just  that  touch  of 
sincerity  it  was  in  want  of  at  ordinary 
times,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  need 
trial  and  trouble  to  bring  out  their  better 
parts. 

We  might  have  been  happy,  we  might 
have  been  content,  living  thus  in  our 
cave  the  old  hunter’s  life;  walking  out 
at  early  mornings  in  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  wood  for  the  wherewithal  to 
breakfast;  rounding  in  the  day  with 


longer  journeys  in  the  moonlight,  when 
the  shadows  were  crowded  with  the 
sounds  of  night  bird  and  beast; — we 
might  have  been  happy,  I say,  but  for 
the  thinking  of  our  country’s  tribuation. 
Where  were  our  friends  and  neighbors? 
Who  were  yet  among  the  living?  How 
fared  our  kin  abroad  in  Cowal  or  fled 
farther  south  to  the  Rock  of  Dunbarton? 
These  restless  'thoughts  came  oftener  to 
me  than  to  my  companions,  and  many’s 
the  hour  I spent  in  woeful  pondering  in 
the  alleys  of  the  wood. 

At  last  it  seemed  the  Irish  who  held 
the  town  were  in  a sure  way  to  discover 
our  hiding  if  we  remained  any  longer 
there.  Their  provender  was  running 
low,  though  they  had  driven  hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  before  them  down  the 
Glens;  the  weather  hardened  to  frost 
again,  and  they  were  pushing  deeper 
into  the  wood  to  seek  for  bestial.  It 
was  full  of  animals  we  dare  not  shoot, 
but  which  they  found  easy  to  the  bullet; 
red-deer  with  horns— even  at  three  years 
old— stunted  to  knobs  by  a constant  life 
in  the  shade  and  sequestration  of  the 
trees  they  threaded  their  lives  through, 
or  dundoelliied  fallow-deer  unable  to  face 
the  blasts  of  the  exposed  hills,  light- 
colored  yeld  hinds  and  hornless  "heavi- 
ers”  (or  winterers)  the  size  of  oxen.  A 
flock  or  -two  of  wild  goat,  even,  lingered 
on  the  upper  slopes  towards  Ben  Bhrec, 
and  they  were  down  now  browsing  in 
the  ditches  beside  the  Marriage  Tree. 

We  could  see  little  companies  of  the 
enemy  come  closer  and  closer  on  our 
retreat  each  day — attracted  up  the  side 
of  the  hill  from  the  road  by  bird  and 
beast  that  found  cover  under  the  young 
oaks. 

“We’ll  haveto  be  moving  before  long,” 
said  Sir  Donald,  ruefully  looking  at 
them  one  day— so  close  at  hand  that  we 
unwittingly  had  our  fingers  round  the 
dirk-hilts. 

He  had  said  the  true  word. 

It  was  the  very  next  day  that  an 
Irishman,  bending  under  a bush  to  lift 
a hedgehog  that  lay  sleeping  tits  winter 
sleep  tightly  rolled  up  in  grass  and 
bracken,  caught  sight  of  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  our  cave.  Our  eyes  were  on 
him  at  the  time,  and  when  ha  cnme 
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closer  we  fell  back  into  the  rear  of  our 
dark  retreat,  thinking  he  might  not 
push  his  inquiry  further. 

For  once  John  Splendid’s  cunning  for- 
sook him  in  the  most  ludicrous  way.  “I 
could  have  stabbed  him  where  he 
stood,”  he  said  afterwards,  “for  I was 
in  the  shadow  at  his  elbow;”  but  he  for- 
got that  the  fire  whose  embers  glowed 
red  within  the  cave  would  betray  its 
occupation  quite  as  well  as  the  sight  of 
its  occupants,  and  that  we  were  discov- 
ered only  struck  him  when  the  man, 
after  but  one  glance  in,  went  bounding 
down  the  hill  to  seek  for  aid  in  harrying 
this  nest  of  ours. 

It  was  “Bundle  and  Go”  on  the  bag- 
pipes. We  hurried  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  along  the  ridge  just  inside  the  edge 
of  the  pines  in  the  direction  of  the  Aora, 
apprehensive  that  at  every  step  we 
should  fall  upon  bands  of  the  enemy; 
and  if  we  did  not  come  upon  themselves, 
we  came  upon  numerous  enough  signs 
of  their  employment.  Little  farms  lay 
in  the  heart  of  the  forest  of  Creag  Dubh 
—or  rather  more  on  the  upper  edge  of  it 
— their  fields  scalloped  into  the  wood, 
their  hills  a part  of  the  mountains  that 
divide  Loch  Finne  from  Lochow.  To- 
day thedr  roof-trees  lay  humbled  on  the 
hearth,  the  gable-walls  stood  black  and 
eerie,  with  the  wind  piping  between  the 
stones,  the  cabars  or  joists  held  charred 
ends  to  heaven,  like  poor  martyrs  seek- 
ing mercy.  Nothing  in  or  about  these 
once  happy  homesteads,  and  the  perti- 
nents and  pendicles  near  them,  had  been 
spared  by  the  robbers. 

But  we  had  no  time  for  weeping  over 
such  things  as  we  sped  on  our  way 
along  the  hillside  for  Dunchuach,  the 
fort  we  knew  impregnable  and  sure  to 
have  safety  for  us  if  we  could  get 
through  the  cordon  that  was  bound  to 
be  round  it. 

It  was  a dull,  damp  afternoon,  an 
interlude  in  the  frost,  chilly  and  raw  in 
the  air,  the  forest  filled  with  the  odors 
of  decaying  leaves  and  moss.  A greater 
part  of  our  way  lay  below  beechwood 
neither  thick  nor  massive,  giving  no  pro- 
tection from  the  rain  to  the  soil  below 
it,  so  that  we  walked  noisily  and  un- 
comfortably in  in  a mash  of  rotten  vege- 


tation. We  were  the  length  of  the 
Cherry  Park,  moving  warily,  before 
our  first  check  came.  Here,  if  possible, 
■ it  were  better  we  should  leave  the  wood 
and  cut  across  the  mouth  of  the  glen  to 
Dunchuach  on  the  other  side.  But 
there  was  no  cover  to  speak  of  in  that 
case.  The  river  Aora,  plopping  and  cry- 
ing on  its  hurried  way  down,  had  to  be 
crossed,  if  at  all,  by  a wooden  bridge, 
cut  at  the  parapets  in  the  most  humor- 
ous and  useless  way  in  embrasures, 
every  embrasure  flanked  by  port-holes 
for  musketry— a laughable  pretence 
about  an  edifice  in  itself  no  stronger 
against  powder  than  a child’s  toy. 

On  the  very  lowest  edges  of  the  wood, 
in  the  shade  of  a thick  plump  of  beech, 
strewed  generously  about  the  foot  by 
old  bushes  of  whin  and  bramble,  we  lay 
at  last  studying  the  open  country  before 
us,  and  wondering  how  we  should  win 
across  it  to  the  friendly  shelter  of 
Dunchuach.  Smoke  was  rising  from 
every  chimney  in  the  castle,  which,  with 
its  moat  and  guns,  and  its  secret  under- 
ground passage  to  the  seashore,  was 
safe  against  surprises  or  attacks 
through  all  this  disastrous  Antrim 
occupation.  But  an  entrance  to  the  cas- 
tle was  beyond  us;  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  Dunchuach,  and  it  cheered  us 
wonderfully,  too,  that  from  the  fort 
there  floated  a little  stream  of  domestic 
reek,  white-blue  against  the  leaden  grey 
of  the  unsettled  sky. 

“Here  we  are,  dears,  and  yonder 
would  we  be,”  said  John,  digging  herb- 
roots  with  his  knife  and  chewing  them 
in  an  abstraction  of  hunger,  for  we  had 
been  disturbed  at  a meal  just  begun  to. 

I could  see  a man  here  and  there  be- 
tween us  and  the  lime-kiln  we  must 
pass  on  our  way  up  Dunchuach.  I con- 
fessed myself  in  as  black  a quandary  as 
ever  man  experienced.  As  for  Sir  Don- 
ald-good old  soul!— he  was  now,  as 
always,  unable  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion except  such  as  John  Splendid 
helped  him  to. 

We  lay,  as  I say,  in  the  plump,  each 
of  us  under  his  bush,  and  the  whole  of 
ns  overhung  a foot  or  two  by  a brow  of 
land  bound  together  by  the  spreading 
beech-roots.  To  anyone  standing  on  the 
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bruach  we  were  invisible,  but  a step  or 
two  would  bring  him  round  to  the  foot 
of  our  retreat  and  disclose  the  three  of 
us. 

The  hours  passed,  with  us  ensconced 
there— every  hour  the  length  of  a day 
to  our  impatience  and  hunger;  but  still 
the  way  before  was  barred,  for  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  people  in  the  valley 
was  unceasing.  We  had  talked  at  first 
eagerly  in  whispers,  but  at  last  grew 
tired  of  such  unnatural  discourse,  and 
began  to  sleep  in  snatches  for  sheer  lack 
of  anything  else  to  do.  It  seemed  we 
were  prisoned  there  till  nightfall  at 
least,  if  the  Athole  man  who  found  our 
cave  did  not  track  us  to  our  hiding. 

I lay  on  the  right  of  my  two  friends,  a 
little  more  awake,  perhaps,  than  they, 
and  so  I was  the  first  to  perceive  a little 
shaking  of  the  soil,  and  knew  that  some 
one  was  coming  down  upon  our  hiding. 
We  lay  tense,  our  breathing  caught  at 
the  chest,  imposing  on  ourselves  a still- 
ness that  swelled  the  noises  of  nature 
round  about  us— the  wind,  the  river,  the 
distant  call  of  the  crows— to  a most 
clamorous  and  appalling  degree. 

We  could  hear  our  visitor  breathing 
as  he  moved  about  cautiously  on  the 
stunted  grass  above  us,  and  so  certain 
seemed  discovery  that  we  had  our  little 
black  knives  lying  naked  along  our 
wrists. 

The  suspense  parched  me  at  the 
throat  till  I thought  the  rasping  of  my 
tongue  on  the  roof  of  my  palate  seemed 
like  the  scraping  of  a heath-brush  in  a 
wooden  churn.  Unseen  we  were,  we 
knew;  but  it  was  patent  that  the  man 
above  us  would  be  round  in  front  of  us 
at  any  moment,  and  there  we  were  to 
his  plain  eyesight!  He  was  within 
three  yards  of  a steel  death,  even  had 
he  been  Fin  MacCoul;  but  the  bank  he 
was  standing  on — or  lying  on,  as  we 
learned  again — crumbled  at  the  edge 
and  threw  him  among  us  in  a different 
fashion  from  that  we  had  looked  for. 

My  fingers  were  on  his  throat  before  I 
saw  that  we  had  for  our  visitor  none 
other  than  young  MacLachlan. 

He  had  his  sgian  dubh  almost  at  my 
stomach  before  our  mutual  recognition 
saved  the  situation. 


“You’re  a great  stranger,”  said  John 
Splendid,  with  a fine  pretence  at  more 
coolness  than  he  felt,  “and  yet  I 
thought  Cowal  side  would  be  more  to 
your  fancy  than  real  Argile  in  this  vex- 
atious time.” 

“I  wish  to  God  I was  on  Cowal  side 
now!”  said  the  lad,  ruefully.  “At  this 
minute  I wouldn’t  give  a finger-length 
of  the  Loch  Eck  road  for  the  whole  of 
this  rich  strath.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  were  forced  over 
here,”  I commented. 

“As  well  here  in  one  way  as  another,” 
he  said.  “I  suppose  you  are  unaware  that 
Montrose  and  MacDonald  have  overrun 
the  whole  country.  They  have  sacked 
and  burned  the  greater  part  of  Cowal; 
they  have  gone  down  as  far  as  Knap- 
dale.  I could  have  been  in  safety  with 
my  own  people  (and  the  bulk  of  your 
Inneraora  people  too)  by  going  to  Bute 
or  Dunbarton,  but  I could  hardly  do 
that  with  my  kinsfolk  still  hereabouts 
in  difficulties.” 

“Where,  where?”  I cried;  “and  who 
do  you  mean?” 

He  coughed  in  a sort  of  confusion,  I 
could  see,  and  said  he  spoke  of  the 
provost  and  his  family. 

“But  the  provost’s  gone,  man!”  said 
I,  “and  his  family,  too.” 

“My  cousin  Betty  is  not  gone  among 
them,”  said  he;  “she’s  either  in  the  cas- 
tle yonder — and  I hope  to  God  she  is  or 
a prisoner  to  the  MacDonalds,  or  ” 

“The  Worst  Curse  on  their  tribe!” 
cried  John  Splendid,  in  a fervor. 

Betty,  (it  seemed,  from  a narrative 
that  gave  me  a stound  of  anguish,  had 
never  managed  to  join  her  father  in  the 
boats  going  over  to  Cowal  the  day  the 
MacDonalds  attacked  the  town.  Ter- 
ror had  seemingly  sent  her,  carrying  the 
child,  away  behind  the  town:  for 

though  her  father  and  others  had  put 
ashore  again  at  the  south  bay.  they 
could  not  see  her,  and  she  was  still  un- 
found when  the  triumph  of  the  invader 
made  flight  needful  again. 

“Her  father  would  have  bided  loo.” 
said  MacLachlan,  “but  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  she  found  the  safety  of  the 
castle.  Lying  off  the  quay  when  the 
fight  was  on,  some  of  the  people  in  the 
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other  boats  saw  a woman  with  a bundle 
run  up  the  riverside  to  the  back  of 
the  castle  garden,  and  there  was 
still  time  to  get  over  the  draw-brig 
then.” 

MacLachlan  himself  had  come  round 
by  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  by  going 
through  the  Barra'bhreac  wood  and  over 
the  shoulder  of  Duntorval,  had  taken 
Inneraora  on  the  rear  flank.  He  had 
lived  several  days  in  a bothy  above  the 
Beannan  on  High  Balantyre,  and,  like 
ourselves,  depended  on  his  foraging 
upon  the  night  and  the  luck  of  the 
woods. 

We  lay  among  the  whins  and  bramble 
undisturbed  till  the  dusk  came  on.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  a few  stars  sedately 
decked  the  sky.  Bursts  of  laughing, 
the  cries  of  comrades,  bits  of  song, 
came  on  the  air  from  the  town  where 
the  Irish  caroused.  At  last,  between  us 
and  Dunchuach  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  prevent  us  venturing  on  if 
the  bridge  was  clear. 

“If  not,”  said  Sir  Donald,  “here’s  a 
doomed  old  man,  for  I know  no  swdrn- 
ming.” 

“There’s  Edinburgh  for  you,  and  a 
gentleman’s  education!”  said  John 
Splendid,  with  a dry  laugh;  and  he 
added,  “But  I daresay  I could  do  the 
swimming  for  the  both  of  us,  Sir  Don- 
ald. I have  carried  my  accoutrements 
dry  over  a German  river  ere  now,  and  I 
think  I could  convey  you  safe  over  yon 
bit  burn  even  if  it  were  not  so  shallow 
above  the  bridge  as  I expect  it  is  after 
these  long  frosts.” 

“I  would  sooner  force  the  bridge  if 
ten  men  held  lit,”  said  MacLachlan.  “I 
have  a Highland  hatred  of  the  running 
stream,  and  small  notion  to  sleep  a 
night  in  wet  tartan.” 

John  looked  at  the  young  fellow  with 
a struggle  for  tolerance.  “Well,  well,” 
he  said;  “we  have  all  a touch  of  the  fop 
in  our  youth.” 

“True  enough,  you’re  not  so  young  as 
you  were  once,”  put  in  MacLachlan, 
with  a sly  laugh. 

“I’m  twenty  at  the  heart,”  cried  John 
— “at  the  heart,  man— and  do  my  looks 
make  me  more  than  twice  that  age?  I 
can  sing  you,  or  run  you,  or  dance  yon. 


What  I thought  was  that  at  your  age 
I was  dandified,  too,  about  my  clothing. 
I’ll  give  you  the  benefit  of  believing 
that  it’s  not  the  small  discomfort  of  a 
journey  in  wet  tartan  you  vex  yourself 
over.  Have  we  not— we  old  campaign- 
ers of  Lumsden’s— soaked  our  plaids  in 
the  running  rivers  of  Low  Germanie, 
and  rolled  them  round  us  at  night  to 
make  our  hides  the  warmer,  our  sleep 
the  snugger?  Oh,  the  old  days!  Oh, 
the  stout  days!  God’s  name,  but  I ken 
one  man  who  wearies  of  these  tame  and 
comfortable  times!” 

“Whether  or  not.”  said  Sir  Donald, 
anxious  to  be  on,  “I  wish  the  top  of 
Dunchuach  was  under  our  brogues.” 

“ Allons , mes  amis,  then,”  said  John, 
and  out  we  set. 

Out  we  went,  and  we  sped  swiftly 
down  to  the  bridge,  feeling  a sense  of 
safety  in  the  dark  and  the  sound  of  the 
water  that  mourned  in  a hollow  way 
under  the  wooden  cabars.  There  was 
no  sentinel,  and  we  crossed  dry  and 
safely.  On  the  other  side,  the  fields, 
broken  here  and  there  by  dry-stone 
dykes,  a ditch  or  two,  and  one  long 
thicket  of  shrubs,  rose  in  a gentle 
ascent  to  the  lime-kiln.  We  knew  every 
foot  of  the  way  as  ’twere  in  our  own 
pockets,  and  had  small  difficulty  in 
pushing  on  in  the  dark.  The  night,  be- 
yond the  kiln  and  its  foreign  trees,  was 
clamorous  with  the  call  of  white-horned 
owls,  sounding  so  human  sometimes 
that  it  sent  the  heart  vaulting  and 
brought  us  to  pause  in  a flurried  clus- 
ter on  the  path  that  we  followed  closely 
as  it  twisted  up  the  hill. 

However,  we  were  in  luck’s  way  for 
once.  Never  a creature  challenged  our 
progress  until  we  landed  at  the  north 
wall  of  the  fort,  and  crouching  in  the 
rotten  brake,  cried,  “Gate,  oh!”  to  the 
occupants. 

A stir  got  up  within;  a torch  flared  on 
the  wall,  and  a voice  asked  our  tartan 
and  business. 

“Is  that  you,  Para  Mor?”  cried  John 
Spendid.  “It’s  a time  for  short  cere- 
mony. Here  are  three  or  four  of  your 
closest  friends  terribly  keen  to  see  the 
inside  of  a wall.” 

“Barbreck,  is’t?”  cried  Para  Mor, 
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holding  the  flambeau  over  his  head  that 
he  might  look  down  on  us. 

“Who’s  that  with  the  red  tartan?”  he 
asked,  speaking  of  MacLachlan,  whose 
garments  shone  garish  in  the  light  be- 
side our  dull  Campbell  country  war- 
cloth. 

“Condemn  your  parley,  Para  Mor,” 
cried  Sir  Donald;  “it’s  young  Mac- 
Lachlan—open  your  doors!” 

And  the  gate  in  a little  swung  on  its 
hinges  to  pass  us  in. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 

WANTED  : AN  IMPERIAL  MINIMUM. 

The  year  1896  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  noted  by  future  historians  as  one  of 
the  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  From  that  year 
will  be  traced  the  first  indications  of  a 
new  tendency  marking  a fresh  epoch 
in  the  eventful  story  of  our  people. 
The  change  has  been  so  gradual  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  generally  noticed  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless 


it  is  of  so  revolutionary  a character 
that  the  whole  of  our  foreign  policy 
must  inevitably  be  readjusted  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  new  order  of  things 
which  is  coming  into  existence.  The 
race  which  for  decades  has  expanded 
and  spread  itself  over  the  world  has 
apparently  come  to  one  of  those 
periods  in  its  history  when  the  tide 
ceases  to  flow  and  a period  of  tran<jJ““ 
lity  follows  years  of  restlessness.  The 
emigrant,  the  type  of  the  period  of  ex- 
pansion, is  replaced  by  the  cM ..  the 
symbol  of  the  new  era  of  consolidation. 
The  multitudes  which  have  streamed 
from  our  shores  have  already  occu- 
pied most  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
earth.  The  English J^nUaimed 
lands 'ofThe'world  as  if  they  belonged 

is  at  last  appeased,  and  ^ 1 h 

vears  to  come  occupy  itself  rather 
consolidating  what  it  has  a ready  ac- 
quired  than  in  increasing  the  vast  ex 
tent  of  the  empire. 


This  fact  is  one  of  momentous  im- 
portance, and  necessitates  a re-con- 
sideration of  the  whole  of  our  policy  in 
regard  to  other  nations.  If  the  new 
conditions  are  to  be  grappled  with,  the 
old  traditional  policy  will  have  to  be 
dropped  and  a new  one  evolved.  At 
the  present  moment  we  are  standing  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  Those  who 
have  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
naturally  cling  to  the  old  policy  under 
which  the  empire  has  grown  and 
flourished.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  noted  the  changed  condi- 
tions endeavor  to  formulate  a policy 
upon  which  they  can  rely  in  the  troub- 
lous times  which  they  see  approaching. 
The  natural  result  is  much  confusion 
of  thought,  which  is  not  merely  con- 
fined to  the  general  public. 

When  the  race  was  expanding,  ex- 
ploring new  worlds  and  settling  un- 
known countries,  the  policy  of  the 


motherland  was  necessarily  one  of  ter- 
ritorial aggression.  Such  a policy  had, 
as  its  inevitable  corollary,  a continual 
conflict  with  rival  nations.  It  is  solely 
owing  to  the  pre-occupation  in  recent 
times  of  the  European  nations  in  do- 
mestic concerns  that  our  expansion  has 
not  been  paid  for  at  the  price  of  con- 
stant war.  Thanks  to  the  period  of 
peace  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  when  most  of  the  European 
nations  were  occupied  in  re-forming 
themselves  upon  a national  basis,  the 
English  race  has  been  able  to  build  up 
its  mighty  fabric  of  empire  unmo- 
lested. In  the  last  sixty  years  we  have 
sketched  out,  as  it  were,  the  outlines  of 
the  dominion  of  the  race;  we  have  now 
to  fill  in  the  details. 

As  war  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ex- 
pansion, so  peace  is  no  less  the  fitting 
companion  of  an  era  of  consolidation 
and  concentration.  The  colonies  of 
English-speaking  people  scafcteiei  over 
the  earth’s  surface  require  time  to 
grow  and  develop  their  resources,  and 
therefore  the  next  fifty  years  will  be 
the  critical  period  in  the  history  ... 

race  and  the  empire.  Is  the  fair  prom- 

® f pmnir0  to  be  fulfilled,  or  is  the 
:eorh  0,  the  .xtst  to  be  an  idle  iabor 
yielding  naught v That  action  tie 
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present  generation  will  probably  see 
answered.  Peace  in  which  to  consoli- 
date is  the  first  requisite  of  the  empire 
to-day.  The  immense  responsibility  of 
the  risk  of  war  has  been  keenly  felt 
by  all  ministers  who,  in  recent  years, 
have  had  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  nation.  It  weighs  upon  them 
with  the  haunting  power  of  a night- 
mare. They  are,  as  it  were,  groping 
blindly  in  the  dark  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering a firm  foundation  upon 
which  they  may  rear  a policy  which 
will  support  them  in  their  need.  The 
foreign  secretary  of  the  present  gen- 
eration is  a modern  Atlas,  carrying  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders,  stumbling  in 
the  mire,  unable  to  secure  a sure  foot- 
ing for  his  feet.  The  natural  result 
follows.  Concessions  are  made  which 
affect  our  vital  interests;  others,  which 
in  no  way  concern  us,  are  haggled 
over  as  if  the  empire  were  at  stake. 
We  do  not  know  when  to  make  small 
concessions  gracefully;  and  at  the 
same  time  are  prone  to  make  “graceful 
concessions”  of  great  value  without 
any  equivalent  return.  The  knowledge 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  con- 
cessions is  a continual  invitation  to 
our  rivals  to  put  forward  all  manner 
of  claims.  They  do  not  risk  much,  and 
may  gain  greatly.  The  practical  re- 
nunciation of  all  further  territorial  ac- 
quisitions has  its  advantages,  but  there 
are  disadvantages.  Our  rivals,  seeing 
their  great,  competitor  is  satisfied,  will 
probably  be  all  the  more  eager  to 
scramble  for  what  remains  unappro- 
priated. 

Hence  the  pressing  need  of  to-day  is 
what  may  be  described  as  an  imperial 
minimum,  which  may  serve  as  the 
guiding  policy  of  the  empire.  This 
minimum  will  need  to  be  so  formulated 
as  to  include  all  that  is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  welfare  of  the  British  empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude  all  that 
does  not  directly  affect  our  interests, 
political  and  commercial.  Such  an  im- 
perial minimum  should  be  the  standard 
by  which  all  foreign  questions  could  be 
tested.  Until  such  a minimum  is  form- 
ulated, it  will  be  impossible  for  Great 
Britain  to  have  a settled  and  consistent 


foreign  policy,  and  without  such  a set- 
tled policy  peace  with  honor  and 
safety  is  impossible,  and  without  peace 
. the  work  of  consolidation  cannot  be 
carried  on.  Thus  we  have  an  intricate 
problem  in  which  the  solution  depends 
upon  an  undiscovered  quantity. 

For  some  years  we  have  lived  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  foreign  policy  which, 
although  anything  but  brilliant,  has,  at 
any  rate,  afforded  us  some  clue  as  to 
the  lines  along  which  the  imperial 
minimum  should  be  drawn.  Our  vital 
interests  are  twofold— (1)  territorial; 
(2)  commercial.  With  regard  to  the 
first  there  is  not  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Every  one  agrees  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  territorial  status 
quo  of  the  empire  is  one  of  the  vital 
interests  of  our  people.  That  by  com- 
mon consent  will  come  within  the 
imperial  minimum.  With  regard  to 
the  second  vital  interest  opinions  are 
more  divided.  Our  commerce  is  not 
only  co-extensive  with  our  empire,  but 
overlaps  it  in  all  directions.  Hence 
our  interests  in  many  places  may  be  at- 
tacked with  far  greater  safety  than  if 
they  were  protected  by  a territorial 
claim.  It  is  on  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  that  the  policy  of  squeeze  is  based, 
and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
definite  policy  in  regard  to  our  com- 
mercial interests  outside  the  confines 
of  the  empire,  has  largely  succeeded. 
Therefore,  if  our  vital  strength  is  not 
to  be  frittered  away  in  endless  dis- 
putes, we  must  discover  a formula 
which  will  protect  our  commerce 
from  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
powers,  without  at  the  same  time  in- 
terfering with  their  legitimate  inter- 
ests. 

The  danger  we  have  to  meet  was 
clearly  defined  in  a remarkable  speech 
of  Count  Goluchowski,  delivered  last 
November.  He  said: — 

A turning-point  has  been  reached  in 
European  development.  The  destructive 
competition  with  the  trans-oceanic  coun- 
tries, which  Iliad  partly  to  be  carried  on 
at  present  and  was  partly  to  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  future,  required  prompt 
and  thorough  counteracting  measures  if 
the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
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Europe  were  not  to  be  gravely  com- 
promised. They  must  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  common  danger,  and 
must  arm  themselves  for  the  struggle 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  As 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
had  been  absorbed  'by  religious  wars,  and 
as  the  eighteenth  century  was  distin- 
guished by  the  triumphs  of  Liberal  ideas, 
and  our  own  by  the  appearance  of  the 
nationality  question — so  the  twentieth 
century  would  be  for  Europe  a period 
marked  by  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
the  politico-commercial  sphere.  Euro- 
pean nations  must  close  their  ranks  in 
order  successfully  to  defend  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  politico-commercial  struggle  has 
already  begun,  and  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  endeavoring  to  perpetuate 
their  existence  by  the  feverish  energy 
with  which  they  are  acquiring  new 
territories  and  turning  them  into  close 
preserves  for  their  own  trade.  This 
policy  has  been  pursued  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  Africa  that  that  continent  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a free 
market  open  to  all  nations  on  equal 
terms.  The  English  policy  has  been 
the  exact  reverse.  All  new  markets 
acquired  by  the  British  people  have 
been  thrown  open  to  all  the  world  on 
equal  terms.  It  is  one  of  our  “vital 
interests”  that  the  remaining  free  mar- 
kets of  the  world  shall  not  be  monopo- 
lized tor  the  trade  of  any  one  Euro- 
pean power,  but  shall  remain  open  to 
all  alike.  Those  who  are  affected  by 
the  Jingo  madness  cry  aloud  that 
Great  Britain  should  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  these  markets. 
Such  a dog-in-the-manger  policy  is  not 
only  impracticable,  but  in  that  direc- 
tion ruin  and  destruction  lie.  Nor  is  it 
to  our  interest  to  do  so.  European  oc- 
cupation develops  a country  and  pro- 
motes trade,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  case,  we  are  the  gainers.  It  is  un- 
desirable for  us  to  administer  already 
thickly  peopled  countries,  but  it  is  not 
for  us  to  object  if  other  nations  wish  to 
do  so — on  one  condition.  That  condition 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial 
status  quo.  This  is  the  formula  which 
will  enable  us  to  protect  our  commerce 
and  defend  our  interests  if  it  is  acted 
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on  consistently  and  energetically.  The 
two  points  of  our  future  foreign  policy 
would  therefore  be: — 

1.  No  further  territorial  expansion. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  commer- 
cial status  quo. 

Our  free  trade  policy  and  our  pre- 
dominant commercial  interests  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  give  us  the  moral 
right  to  insist  that,  no  matter  how  the 
territorial  status  quo  may  be  changed, 
the  commercial  status  quo  shall  remain 
unchanged.  Such  a policy,  further, 
would  have  the  support  of  all  the 
smaller  commercial  powers  who  can- 
not embark  upon  colonial  enterprises, 
and  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as 
yet  unwilling  to  do  so.  If  once  such  a 
policy  were  adopted,  we  would  watch 
the  scramble  for  land  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  with  the  utmost 
equanimity. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  Manchester 
on  January  10,  defined  the  policy  of 
the  “Open  Door”  in  China  as  follows:— 

Our  interests  there  are  commercial  and 
trading  interests,  and  are  not  territorial 
interests;  and  the  first  deduction  I draw 
from  that  is  that  territory,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  necessary  to  supply  a base  for  pos- 
sible warlike  operations,  is  a disadvan- 
tage rather  than  an  advantage.  . . . We 
have  a special  claim  to  see  that  the  policy 
of  that  country  is  not  directed  towards 
the  discouragement  of  'that  foreign  trade. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  speaking  at 
Bristol  on  January  17,  endorsed  this 
view:— 

Wihat  we  wanted  in  China  was  not 
territorial  acquisition.  We  thought  of 
that  country  with  no  selfish  interest.  We 
desired  to  open  it,  and  its  hundreds  of 
millions  of  toiling,  patient  and  hard- 
working people,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
trade  of  the  world.  . . . We  did  not  re- 
gard China  as  a place  for  conquest  or 
acquisition  by  any  other  European  or 
other  power.  We  looked  upon  it  as  the 
most  hopeful  place  of  the  future  for  the 
commerce  of  our  country  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  at  large,  and  the  gov- 
ernment were  absolutely  determined,  at 
whatever  cost,  even-and  he  wished  to 
speak  plainly— if  necessary,  at  the  cost 
of  war,  that  that  door  should  not  be  shut. 
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'Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  policy 
of  an  imperial  minimum,  which  is  not 
only  applicable  to  China,  but  also  to  all 
the  other  open  markets  of  the  world. 
Recent  events  have  tended1  to  im- 
mensely strengthen  the  policy  of  the 
commercial  status  quo  as  laid  down  by 
minsters,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  how  impracticable  a policy  is 
that  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  committed  itself  in  its  resolution 
of  March  1:  “That  it  is  of  vtal  impor- 
tance for  British  commerce  and  in- 
fluence that  the  independence  of 
Chinese  territory  should  be  main- 
tained.” 

At  present,  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  which  are  open  and  unappro- 
priated by  any  first-class  power  are 
China,  Siam,  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and 
the  states  of  South  and  Central 
America.  In  all  these  countries  we 
have  great  commercial  interests,  and  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  us  that  the 
present  freedom  of  trade  should  be  the 
minimum  and  not  the  maximum  de- 
gree of  limit  to  be  obtained.  The  proc- 
lamation of  so  novel  a doctrine  as 
that  of  the  Open  Trade  Door  through- 
out the  world  no  doubt  would  meet 
with  much  opposition.  But  it  is  a 
policy  which  would  command  the  ad- 
hesion of  all  the  commercial  powers, 
and  would  not  readily  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony-acquiring  nations. 
Three  powers  principally  are  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  the  “Closed  Door.” 
Germany  and  France  are  the  greatest 
offenders  in  this  respect,  and  Russia  in 
a minor  degree.  The  aim  of  our  states- 
men in  the  near  future— in  fact,  at  the 
present  moment — should  be  to  obtain  a 
general  international  recognition  of  the 
imperial  commercial  minimum.  To  us 
as  the  greatest  of  the  trading  nations 
belongs  the  initiative  in  this  matter. 
No  doubt  we  may  run  the  risk  at  first 
of  the  chance  of  war,  but  we  have  the 
declaration  of  ministers  that  they 
have  foreseen  that  contingency  and 
are  prepared  for  it.  The  minimum  of 
the  commercial  status  quo  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  empire,  and  in  fighting 
in  such  a cause  we  would  be  preserv- 
ing the  imperial  fabric  from  insidious 


but  deadly  attack.  It  is  much  easier 
to  keep  the  door  open  than  to  open  it 
when  shut.  We  had  to  open  the 
closed  doors  of  the  New  World  with 
cannon  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  it 
is  possible  that  such  a method  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  doors  open  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria. 

Although  the  policy  of  the  Open 
Trade  Door  may  need  the  aid  of  the 
cannon  before  it  obtains  general  ac- 
ceptance, it  should  not  pass  the  wit  of 
our  statesmen  to  avoid  this  danger. 
If  we  look  at  the  free  markets  of  the 
world  we  shall  find  they  all  lie  in  two 
continents,  Asia  and  America.  Africa 
has  already  been  partitioned  and  is  no 
longer  a free  market— that  is,  open  on 
equal  terms  to  all  nations.  In  both 
Asia  and  America,  Great  Britain  is 
one  of  the  dominant  territorial  and 
commercial  powers,  but  our  predomi- 
nance in  both  cases  is  shared  by 
another  power.  The  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  America  and  those  of 
Russia  in  Asia  are  equal  to  our  own. 
Hence,  if  we  could  but  arrive  at  any 
understanding  with  these  powers  there 
would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  impos- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Open  Trade  Door 
upon  both  France  and  Germany.  An 
understanding  of  this  description  prac- 
tically exists  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  interests  of  the  two  nations 
in  this  respect  are  identical.  The 
United  States  has  already  formulated 
a minimum  of  her  own  in  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  which  goes  as  far  as  placing 
a veto  upon  any  European  territorial 
extension  in  the  New  World.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  its  for- 
eign policy.  The  freedom  of  the 
markets  of  the  New  World  are  secured 
as  long  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not 
infringed.  Obviously  the  proper 
course  for  Great  Britain  is  to  frankly 
accept  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  adopt 
it  as  a part  of  her  own  foreign  policy. 
In  the  first  instance  it  was  approved 
and  accepted  by  an  English  minister, 
and  it  would  be  only  fitting  that  it 
should  to-day  receive  our  support.  In 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  when 
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there  seems  to  be  a probability  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  may  be  called  in 
question,  if  not  infringed,  by  certain 
European  powers,  it  is  also  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  to  frankly 
recognize  that  our  interests  and  her 
own  are  the  same  in  this  question.  If 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe,  is  to  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  expanding  European 
Powers,  it  will  have  to  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  countries  whose  inter- 
ests—territorial,  political  and  commer- 
cial—are  paramount  in  the  New  World. 
The  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
drafter  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, is  as  enlightened  to-day  as  it  was 
in  1823.  “Great  Britain,”  he  said,  “is 
the  nation  that  can  do  us  the  most 
harm  of  any  one,  or  all,  on  earth;  and 
with  her  on  our  side,  we  need  not  fear 
the  Old  World.  With  her  we  should 
most  sedulously  cherish  a cordial 
friendship.” 

In  the  New  World  it  may  be  possible 
to  maintain  not  only  the  commercial 
but  also  the  territorial  status  quo,  but 
in  Asia  this  is  not  possible.  In  that 
continent  England  and  Russia  are  the 
two  powers  which  have  the  greatest 
interests  at  stake.  An  understanding 
between  them  may  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  bring  about,  owing  to  the 
unreasoning  panic  which  fills  the  Russo- 
phobes in  this  country  whenever  the 
name  of  Russia  is  mentioned.  If,  in- 
stead of  blindly  denouncing  Russia  and 
all  things  Russian,  we  were  to  en- 
deavor to  understand  their  point  of 
view,  there  would  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a mutual  under- 
standing which  would  secure  to  us  all 
our  vital  commercial  interests.  But 
before  such  an  understanding  could  be 
brought  about,  we  must  recognize 
that  Russia  has  legitimate  aims  in 
Asia  which  she  has  every  right  to 
carry  out.  If  this  were  done  frankly 
and  freely,  Russia  would  raise  no  ob- 
jection to  the  recognition  of  the  Open 
Trade  Door  in  Asia. 

Of  the  two  understandings,  that  with 
Russia  is  more  pressing,  as  the  market 
of  China  is  in  the  greatest  peril.  If 
England  and  Russia  were  to  agree  to 


work  side  by  side  on  a mutual  and 
satisfactory  basis,  Germany  and 
Prance  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  suit,  and  accept  the  Open 
Trade  Door  with  as  good  a grace  as 
might  be.  The  traditional  policy  of 
Germany  has  been  to  play  off  England 
against  Russia,  and  when  these  two 
Powers  are  busy  quarrelling  she  has 
quietly  secured  her  own  objects.  Un- 
fortunately such  a policy  is  one  which 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  pursue.  But  it  is 
Germany  and  not  Russia  which  is  en- 
croaching upon  our  commercial  su- 
premacy. We  allow  with  calmness 
the  former  to  seize  a port  while  we 
work  ourselves  into  a state  bordering 
on  panic  when  Russia  obtains  what 
our  minsters  have  recognized  her  per- 
fect right  to— an  ice-free  port.  If  our 
interests  are  to  be  protected,  and  the 
Open  Trade  Door  is  to  be  a reality  in 
Asia,  it  will  have  to  be  in  co-operation 
with  and  not  in  defiance  of  Russia. 
The  most  strenuous  endeavors  of  En- 
glish statesmen  should  be  engaged  in 
bringing  about  a cordial  entente  with 
Russia  'and  the  United  States,  which 
would  leave  us  free  to  check  any 
Power,  presuming  upon  our  reluctance 
to  fight,  which  trespasses  upon  ground 
recognized  as  lying  within  the  imperial 
minimum.  W.  S. 


From  La  Lecture. 

»•  HOUSE  FOR  SALE.” 

In  all  Aubusson  there  was  not  a 
neater  nor  a cleaner  house  than  that  of 
Mile.  Lisbeth  Mauduit. 

Indeed,  it  was  her  very  worship  of 
cleanliness  that,  one  day,  compelled  the 
good  lady  to  put  up  the  notice:  “House 
for  Sale.”  Bent  with  age,  she  was  no 
longer  strong  enough  to  sweep,  dust, 
wash,  scrub  and  polish  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  roomy  dwelling.  Un- 
able to  live  in  a house  not  perfectly 
spick  and  span,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  sell  it.  She  would  rather  get  rid  of 
it  than  see  It  untidy. 

And,  in  fact,  the  poor  old  damsel  was 
beginning  to  look  alarmingly  shaky. 
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Putting  up  that  sign  seemed  to  have  the  year  is  out  the  house  'will  he  ouis! 
shattered  her  completely  — to  have  It  will  not  have  cost  us  dear!’’ 
brought  her  to  the  very  edge  of  the  The  whole  family  signed  the  deed  of 
grave  purchase,  namely:  Planchon  senior,  and 

It  was  M.  Planchon,  a gentleman  of  his  wife  Caroline;  Planchon  junior,  or 
independent  means,  and  a member  of  Joseph,  and  his  wife;  M.  and  Mme. 
the  vestry,  who  bought  the  house  from  Ancelin,  parents  of  Mme.  Joseph 
lier  Planchon;  and  Mme.  Letellier,  the  wid- 


The  conditions  she  proposed  seemed 
so  favorable  that  he  accepted  them 
without  discussion. 

She  offered  the  property  for  thirty 
thousand  francs,  payable  in  fifteen 
years,  by  annual  instalments  of  two 
thousand  francs,  without  counting  in- 
terest. The  house  would  become  his 
only  upon  the  payment  of  the  last  an- 
nual instalment,  made  either  by  him- 
self, or  by  one  of  the  other  signers  of 
the  contract.  He  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  all  his  direct  heirs  join  with 
him  in  signing  the  aforesaid  contract. 
Failure  to  make  payment  of  any  annual 
instalment  would  cause,  the  property  to 
revert  to  Mile.  Mauduit.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  she  die  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifteen  years,  should  it  be 
tout  a week  after  the  sale,  the  house 
would  at  once  belong  to  M.  Planchon, 
without  its  costing  him  another  cent. 
Only  Mile.  Mauduit  reserved  for  her 
own  use  until  her  death  the  two  south 
rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

“If  these  conditions,  sir ” 

The  old  maid  was  unable  to  finish  the 
sentence;  she  was  seized  with  a violent 
fit  of  coughing  that  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  speech.  'She  turned  so  red  in 
the  face  that  poor  Planchon  trembled 
for  fear  of  seeing  her  die  on  the  spot. 
Then  she  swooned  away,  lay  motionless 
a moment,  reopened  her  eyes  and 
asked  :— 

“Well,  what  say  you?” 

“I  accept!”  exclaimed  the  worthy 
man  with  a burst  of  enthusiasm. 

“Very  well.  I shall  send  for  the  law- 
yer to  call  and  draw  up  the  con- 
tract.” 

Planchon  withdrew,  impatient  to 
bring  the  good  news  to  his  wife. 

After  explaning  the  details  of  the 
affair  he  said:— 

“Poor  woman,  there’s  nothing  left  of 
her  but  the  breath!  I’m  afraid  before 


owed  sister  of  Planchon  senior. 

Mile.  Lisbeth  was  feeling  so  weak 
that  day  that  the  whole  party,  lawyer 
and  all,  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  seller.  Just  when  about 
to  affix  her  signature  the  old  maid  was 
seized  with  a fit  of  coughing,  followed 
by  a swoon  lasting  nearly  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  purchasers  looked  at 
each  other  in  mortal  alarm.  At  last  she 
recovered  her  senses,  and  signed  with  a 
trembling  hand.  They  heaved  a sigh  of 
relief.  The  house  was  theirs! 

They  moved  in  without  delay.  The 
rooms  were  spacious  and  conveniently 
situated,  were  it  not  for  the  block 
formed  by  the  two  lovely  rooms  re- 
served by  Mile.  Lisbeth.  Caroline 
would  have  so  liked  the  sun,  but  she 
did  not  propose  being  sent  up  to  the 
second  floor!  That  would  do  for  Mme. 
Ancelin,  Joseph’s  mother-in-law!  Be- 
sides, being  on  the  first  floor,  it  would 
be  so  handy  to  move  into  Mile.  Lis- 
beth’s  apartments  when  she  departed 
this  life,  as  she  soon  must,  alas! 

M.  and  Mme.  Planchon  selected,  then, 
not  without  a sigh,  the  least  objection- 
able room  on  the  north  side,  leaving  the 
other  to  Mme.  Letellier.  The  Ancelins 
and  Planchon  junior  and  his  wife 
shared  the  second  floor. 

After  the  day  of  the  sale  Mile.  Lis- 
beth grew  so  feeble  that  the  purchas- 
ers were  moved  with  compassion. 
They  were  all  kind-hearted.  'Seeing  her 
so  near  to  the  grave,  by  a tacit  agree- 
ment they  resolved  to  soothe  her  last 
moments  as  much  as  possible. 

They  lavished  little  attentions  on  her. 
On  soup-days  Mme.  Joseph  would  bring 
her  a nice  bowlful  to  tone  her  up. 
When  there  was  a chicken,  Caroline 
would  send  her  a wing.  Mme.  Ancelin, 
a famous  cook,  whenever  she  made  a 
souftl6  always  set  aside  a bit  for  her. 
Even  Mine.  Letellier,  in  spite  of  her 
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closeness,  used  to  put  by  a pot  or  ar  jar 
of  preserves  for  her. 

Their  care  and  kindness,  they  were 
glad  to  see,  prolonged  the  dear  old 
maid’s  life.  Every  morning  they  would 
ask  after  her,  and  if  she  looked  poorly, 
gloom  would  settle  down  upon  all  the 
household.  “Poor  thing!”  Planchon 
would  say,  “I’m  very  much  afraid  that 
one  of  these  days  we  shall  miss  her!” 
And  all  brows  would  gather  sadness! 
There  would  be  tears  in  the  air! 

One  night  Caroline  drew  her  hus- 
band’s attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  hear  Mile.  Lisbeth  coughing. 
Full  of  uneasiness,  he  got  up  and  lis- 
tened at  her  door.  He  could  hear  her 
breathing  regularly  and  gently.  Re- 
turning to  his  wife,  he  reassured  her. 

“So  it’s  all  right?  She  must  be  get- 
ting better!”  she  whispered.  “All  the 
same,  she  was  lucky  to  fall  in  with  peo- 
ple like  us!” 

Next  morning  she  had  a happy  sur- 
prise. She  was  in  the  garden,  and  saw 
Mile.  Lisbeth  coming  down  looking 
fresher  than  usual,  and  holding  herself 
more  erect. 

That  evening  she  forgot  to  send  her  a 
wing  of  the  chicken. 

Little  by  little  soups,  souffles  and  pre- 
serves forgot  their  way  to  the  two 
rooms  on  the  south.  Mile.  Lisbeth  was 
none  the  worse  for  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  looks  grew  better,  her  walk 
brisker.  A year  after  the  sale  of  the 
house,  she  had  become  quite  straight 
again. 

“I  must  say,”  protested  Caroline,  “I 
don’t  wonder  at  it,  with  her  nice  sunny 
rooms;  I’m  just  perishing  in  mine!” 

Nobody  now  cared  to  ask  her  how  she 
was,  but  she  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
volunteering  information: — 

“Look  how  well  I can  walk!  Isn’t  it 
a miracle!  What  was  killing  me,  you 
see,  was  attending  to  the  house!  Now 
I have  little  to  do,  and  I must  confess 
that  you  keep  it  for  me  in  splendid 
trim!” 

“For  you?  'Do  you  think  it  is  for 
you?”  said  Mme.  Joseph  one  day. 

That  evening,  at  table,  she  said  to 
Planchon:— 

“You’ll  see,  she  has  taken  you  in! 


She’ll  live  fifteen  years,  and  you  will 
have  paid  her  thirty  thousand  francs 
for  a house  worth  twenty-five  thousand! 
And  when  I say  thirty  thousand  francs, 
it’s  forty-two  thousand  we  must  say, 
counting  interest!” 

The  poor  man  turned  pale.  What, 
Planchon  taken  in! 

He  grumbled  out:— 

“Trust  appearances  after  this!” 
Dinner  was  got  through  in  discour- 
aged silence. 

Early  next  morning  the  Planchons 
were  wakened  by  the  sound  of  groan- 
ing. The  husband  leaped  out  of  bed:— 
“It’s  the  death-rattle,”  he  cried. 

His  wife  stared  at  him: — 

“Can  poor  Mile.  Lisbeth ” 

“I’ll  go  and  see!” 

He  left  the  room.  Presently  his  voice 
was  heard:— 

“Ah,  my  poor  sister;  my  poor  sister!” 
Mme.  Letellier  was  going  fast. 

At  noon  she  died. 

Mile.  Lisbeth  offered  her  services, 
which  they  could  hardly  decline  to  ac- 
cept; it  was  she  who  brought  the 
sprinkler  for  the  holy  water. 

But  the  whole  family  looked  at  her, 
as  she  came  and  went,  with  silent, 
sullen  resentment. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Planchon 
said  to  his  wife:— 

“If  my  poor  sister  had  only  had  a 
room  on  the  south,  she  might  have  been 
with  us  now!  I’m  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  death  might  have  done  better  by 
taking  a person  who  is  of  no  use  to 
anybody,  and  whom  nobody  cares 
for!” 

From  that  day  it  was  open  war. 
They  hated  her  whom  death  had  for- 
gotten, who  had  stolen  from  poor  Mme. 
Letellier  her  last  glimpses  of  the  sun! 

Mme.  Joseph  was  the  most  implaca- 
ble; she  expressed  herself  with  youth- 
ful exaggeration;  she  called  Mile. 
Lisbeth  “the  year-stealer,”  “the  slcele- 
ton-on-strike,”  “the  coffin-deserter.” 
Three  years  after  the  death  of  Mme. 
Letellier,  Mile.  Lisbeth  was  looking  bet- 
ter than  ever. 

‘There’s  six  thousand,  four  hundred 
francs  that  I’ve  paid  her!”  said 
Planchon  one  night. 
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“To  mould  in  the  north!”  snapped  his 
wife,  just  going  to  bed. 

And,  raging  at  having  to  enter  her 
ice-box,  she  kicked  the  door  opposite. 
Like  an  echo  came  a dull  noise  from 
the  rooms  above. 

It  was  Joseph.  He  was  a pretty  sick 
man.  Consumption,  long  threatened, 
had  declared  itself.  In  spite  of  care,  in 
spite  of  tonics,  he  grew  weaker  every 
day. 

At  the  sight  of  her  son,  slowly  expir- 
ing, Caroline  could  not  restrain  herself. 
Whenever  her  eyes  fell  on  the  old  maid, 
now  so  brisk,  so  full  of  life,  she  would 
murmur:  “Heaven  is  not  just!” 

“Or  has  mistaken  the  door!”  sighed 
Joseph  one  night. 

And  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Next  day,  when  Mile.  Lisbeth  came 
into  the  dead  man’s  room,  with  her  holy- 
water  sprinkler,  Mme.  Planchon  rose 
and  cried:— 

“Ah,  leave  us  to  ourselves!” 

And  M.  Ancelin,  at  the  door,  added  in 
a deep  tone:— 

“This  is  not  the  time,  mademoiselle.” 
Mile.  Lisbeth  Mauduit  showed  herself 
no  more  until  the  funeral. 

The  poor  mother  was  heart-broken. 
The  blow  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
She  began  rapidly  to  lose  her  strength. 

“If  she  could  only  have  the  sun!” 
Planchon  would  growl,  looking  despair- 
ingly at  the  two  rooms  facing  the  south. 

The  fifth  instalment  came  due,  and 
was  paid.  That  night  Mme.  Planchon 
died. 

This  time  Mile.  Lisbeth  did  not  bring 
her  sprinkler;  but  on  the  day  following 
the  interment  there  was  found  on  the 
grave  a crown  with  the  word:  “ Re- 
united.” 

Two  years  passed.  Mile.  Lisbeth  ap- 
peared to  grow  no  older.  But  Planchon 
was  breaking  up;  and  the  Ancelins 
were  complaining;  their  daughter,  too, 
was  fading. 

The  hate  of  the  four  survivors  vented 
itself  freely;  for  anything,  for  an  open 
door,  Mme.  Joseph  would  shout  in  the 
hall:— 

“You  old  pestilence!” 

Mile.  Lisbeth  would  come  to  her  door 
and  playfully  enquire:— 


“Were  you  calling  me,  my  dear?” 

That  year  there  was  an  epidemic  of 
grippe.  M.  and  Mme.  Ancelin  suc- 
cumbed to  it  together. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral  they 
found  a crown  with  the  words:  “God 
calls  His  children  home” 

When  Planchon  found  himself  alone 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  both  uttered 
a cry  in  which  there  was  more  rage 
than  grief. 

They  had  to  set  the  Ancelins’  empty 
room  to  rights.  The  sad  duty  was  al- 
most accomplished  when  Mile.  Lisbeth 
entered  the  house.  Listening,  they 
heard  her  say:  “I’m  all  in  a perspira- 
tion!” 

‘The  house  needs  airing,”  they 
thought;  and  they  opened  all  the  win- 
dows. 

“Take  care,  dear,  draughts  are  dan- 
gerous!” said  the  good  old  maid  to  Mme. 
Joseph. 

The  young  woman  took  to  her  bed 
that  night  with  a pleurisy. 

She  recovered  for  the  time  being,  but 
her  health  was  gone.  .She  lingered  two 
years,  then  passed  away. 

“I’ll  wager  anything,”  said  the  dying 
woman,  “that  she  has  ordered  a crown!” 

True  enough,  there  was  a crown  ten- 
derly laid  upon  the  grave,  with  the 
word  “Hope!”  upon  it. 

When  he  saw  it,  Planchon  was  seized 
with  a convulsive  tremor. 

That  tremor  lasted  five  years.  Five 
years  spent  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  envying  the  southward  looking 
rooms,  and  giving  way  to  bursts  of 
rage  that  aggravated  his  condition. 

Every  year  when  paying  the  instal- 
ment he  suffered  terribly. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  arm-chair.  Mile. 
Lisbeth  had  to  call  on  him  on  the  day 
the  annual  payment  fell  due.  iSlie 
looked  neat,  fresh  and  full  of  life. 

He  had  a seizure  that  left  him  par- 
alyzed. 

Then  she  came  to  see  him  every  morn- 
ing, bringing  him  soup,  cream,  little 
delicacies! 

He  would  devour  her  with  his  eyes. 
His  looks  betrayed  terror,  the  unreason- 
ing terror  of  the  child,  or  of  the  idiot. 
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“Courage,  patience!”  she  would  say 
in  gentlest  tones. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  on  the  day  of 
the  fourteenth  payment,  she  came  in 
bustling,  gay,  young-looking:— 

“Here  I am  again,”  she  said.  “I  have 
come  for  my  money;  two  thousand  two 
hundred  francs.  That  just  makes  in 
all  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
francs.  Two  thousand  two  hundred 
francs  more,  and  the  house  is  yours!” 

Planchon  stared  at  her  motionless. 

They  touched  him;  he  was  dead. 

Mile.  Lisbeth  allowed  no  one  but  her- 
self to  perform  the  last,  sad  offices. 
She  went  in  person  to  the  church  to 
fetch  holy  water.  'She  it  was  who 
sprinkled  the  first  drops  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  departed. 

The  crown  which  she  deposited  upon 
the  grave  'bore  the  words:  “All  safe 
homer 

Next  day  upon  the  house,  hers  again 
now,  could  be  seen  the  sign:— 

“House  For  Sale.” 

Pierre  Barbier. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  “Gordon.” 


From  Longman’s  Magazine. 
THE  LIVING  GARMENT  OF  THE  DOWNS. 

The  South  Downs,  in  their  cultivated 
parts,  are  seen  at  their  best  in  July 
and  August,  when  the  unreaped  corn 
turns  from  green  to  red  gold:  whether 
the  tint  be  yellow  or  red,  it  strikes  one 
as  more  intense  than  on  the  lower 
levels.  Then,  too,  among  the  ripe  corn, 
along  the  ragged  fringes  of  the  field, 
and  close  to  the  dusty  path,  the  bind- 
weed, adorned  with  its  delicate  rose- 
colored  blossoms,  runs  riot;  and  twin- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  dry,  bright 
stalks,  its  green,  string-like  wandering 
stem  has  something  of  the  appearance 
of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  tree- 
snake.  Why  is  it  that  this  most 
graceful  weed,  seen  in  the  wheat,  in- 
variably gives  me  the  idea  of  sen- 
tient being  delighting  in  its  own  mis- 
chievous life?  It  is  the  pretty,  spoilt 
darling  of  the  fields  who  has  run  away 
to  hide  in  the  corn,  and  to  peer  back, 
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with  a roguish  simile  on  its  face,  at 
every  passer-by.  Perhaps  the  farmer 
is  partly  to  blame  for  the  fancy,  for 
the  bindweed  vexes  his  soul,  as  it  will 
vex  and  hinder  the  reapers  by  and  by; 
and  he  abuses  it  just  as  if  it  had  a 
moral  sense  and  ears  to  hear,  and 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself. 

Here  one  may  see  the  corn  reaped 
with  sickles  in  the  ancient  way;  and, 
better  still,  the  wheat  carried  from  the 
field  in  wains  drawn  by  two  or  three 
couples  of  great,  long-horned,  black 
oxen.  One  wonders  which  of  the  three 
following  common  sights  of  the  Sus- 
sex downs  carries  us  further  back  in 
time:  the  cluster  of  cottages,  with 
churCh  and  farm  buildings,  that  form 
the  village  nestling  in  the  valley,  and 
seen  from  above  appearing  as  a mere 
red  spot  in  the  prospect;  the  grey-clad 
shepherd,  crook  in  hand,  standing  mo- 
tionless on  some  vast,  green  slope,  his 
grey,  rough-haired  sheep-dog  resting  at 
his  feet;  or  the  team  of  coal-black, 
long-horned  oxen  drawing  the  plough 
or  carrying  the  corn. 

The  little  rustic  village  in  the  deep 
dene,  with  its  two  or  three  hundred  in- 
habitants, will  probably  outlast  Lon- 
don, or  at  all  events  London’s  great- 
ness; and  the  stolid  shepherd  with  his 
dog  ait  his  feet  will  doubtless  stand 
watching  his  flock  on  the  hillside  for 
some  thousands  of  years  to  come;  but 
these  great,  slow,  patient  oxen  cannot 
go  on  dragging  the  plough  much  longer; 
the  wonder  is  that  they  have  continued 
to  the  present  time.  One  gazes  lov- 
ingly at  them,  and  on  leaving  them 
casts  many  a longing,  lingering  look 
behind,  fearing  that  after  a little  while 
their  place  will  know  them  no  more. 

If  unlimited  wealth  were  mine  I 
should  be  tempted  to  become  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  great  hills,  to  place 
upon  it,  as  a gift  to  posterity,  a repre- 
sentation in  some  Imperishable  ma- 
terial of  these  blaCk  cattle  engaged 
with  their  human  fellow-creatures  in 
getting  in  the  harvest.  Doubtless  the 
people  of  the  future  would  say  that  the 
hill  was  never  really  mine  to  dispose  of 
as  I thought  proper;  but  I imagine  that 
for  their  own  sakes  they  would  respect 
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the  statuary,  the  memorial  of  a van- 
ished time: — 

Cold  Pastoral! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shal't  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a friend  to  man. 

To  begin  with,  a sculptor  of  genius 
would  be  required,  a king  among 
artists;  and  the  materials  would  be 
gigantic  blocks  of  granite  and  marble 
— red,  black,  grey  and  yellow.  From 
these  would  be  wrought,  twice  or 
thrice  the  size  of  life,  a group:  a partly 
loaded  wagon,  drawn  by  three  couples  of 
great  black  bullocks,  attended  by  four 
or  five  laborers  in  their  rough,  grey  gar- 
ments: strong  men  with  brown,  bearded 
faces  and  smooth-cheeked  youths;  one 
on  top  of  the  load,  the  others  with 
their  forks  tossing  up  more  sheaves; 
the  oxen  holding  up  their  horned, 
shaggy  fronts — all  but  the  leaders, 
who  have  more  freedom;  and  these 
would  be  turning  aside  with  lowered 
heads,  eagerly  snatching  mouthfuls  of 
yellow  straw  from  a sheaf  fallen  by 
chance  in  their  way. 

I have  simply  described  what  I saw 
fin  the  course  of  my  last  late  July 
ramble  on  the  downs;  and  it  seemed 
only  natural  to  wish  to  be  able  to  set 
up  a copy  which  should  remain  un- 
ruined by  time  and  weather  for  at 
least  a thousand  years.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  group  as  well  as  the  form 
of  the  creatures  composing  it— men  and 
great,  rough-hewn  cattle — was  wonder- 
fully fine;  but  I also  think  that  color 
was  a principal  element  in  the  fasci- 
nating effect  the  spectacle  produced — 
the  contrast  of  those  large,  living, 
black  masses  With  the  shining  red  and 
gold  of  the  Wheat.  How  strikingly 
beautiful— 'Startlingly,  one  might  al- 
most say  on  account  of  its  rarity— this 
contrast  of  black  and  gold  is  in  nature 
may  be  seen  even  in  so  comparatively 
small  a creature  as  a blackbird, 
perched  or  moving  about  amid  the  bril- 
li  nt  yellow  foliage  of  a horse-chestnut 
or  some  other  tree  in  October.  Again,  a 
large  mass  of  yellow,  sunlit  foliage 
seen  against  a black  rain-cloud  shows 
us  the  same  contrast  on  a grand  scale. 


The  downs  are  never  anywhere 
tame;  but  I do  not  care  to  remain  long 
in  the  cultivated  parts.  It  seems  bet- 
ter to  get  away  even  from  the  sight  of 
laboring  men  and  oxen,  and  of  golden 
com  and  laughing  bindweed  blossoms; 
good  to  leave  behind  even  the  broad, 
green,  uncultivated  slopes,  to  go  on  to 
the  wilder  places  where  there  is  no 
shepherd  with  his  dog  and  flock,  nor 
sight  nor  sound  of  any  domestic  crea- 
ture. Happily  such  desert  spots  still 
exist,  wild  as  when  the  vanished  bus- 
tard had  his  home  in  them;  miles  upon 
miles  of  rough  vegetation;  acres  of  lux- 
uriant furze,  flowerless  now  at  the  end 
of  summer,  darkest  green  with  a bloom 
of  lighter  green,  bluish  in  tint,  on  its 
tops.  The  furze  is  like  the  pine  in  this; 
and  looking  down  upon  it  one  can 
fancy  one’s  self  a Titan  standing  waist- 
deep  in  a vast  pine-forest,  with  the 
blue-green  feathery  tree-tops  all  about 
one.  Elsewhere  the  furze  may  be  seen 
growing  among  other  bushes,  appear- 
ing as  blotches  of  darkest  green  among 
greens  of  various  lighter  shades;  trail- 
ing brambles,  and  briers  still  waving 
aloft  a few  white  and  red  roses;  and 
in  and  out  among  them,  hanging  every- 
where in  beautiful  rags,  and  binding 
bush  to  bush  with  ropes  of  many- 
shaped leaves,  convolvulus  and  fra- 
grant woodbine,  wild  clematis  in  its 
silky  beard,  and  briony  beaded  with 
green  and  scarlet  berries.  Among  the 
bushes  on  the  lower  slopes  one  stum- 
bles on  places  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, where  the  thistle,  foxglove,  rag- 
wort, viper’s  bugloss,  agrimony  and 
wild  mignonette  grow  to  a man’s 
breast;  while  over  them  all  the  mullein 
lifts  its  great  flowery  rod  to  a height 
of  six  to  nine  feet.  From  these  luxuri- 
ant patches  you  pass  to  more  open 
ground  covered  with  golden  seeding 
grasses,  and  heather,  fiery  purple-red, 
and  emerald-green  spots  powdered 
white  with  woodruff,  and  great  beds  of 
purple  thyme.  One  afternoon,  tired 
with  a long  day’s  ramble  in  the  burn- 
ing sun,  I cast  myself  down  on  one  of 
these  fragrant  beds  and  almost  fell 
asleep.  That  flight  when  I threw  off 
my  clothes  I noticed  that  the  fragrance 
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still  clung  to  them,  and  when  I awoke 
next  morning  the  air  of  the  room  was 
so  charged  with  it  that  for  a moment 
I fancied  myself  still  out  of  doors,  rest- 
ing on  that  purple  flowery  bed. 

Here  on  the  high  downs,  in  the  burn- 
ing sun,  the  flowers  are  more  intense 
in  color  than  those  that  bloom  in  the 
shade  and  close  shelter  of  the  woods 
in  the  Weald,  even  those  of  the  same 
species— the  poor 


Half-faded  bloss'oms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summer. 


Looking  round  upon  this  living  gar- 
ment of  many  colors,  where  the  glow- 
ing orange-yellow  patches  of  the  rag- 
wort are  most  conspicuous,  one  can 
fancy  that  the  strayed  pack-horses  of 
a silk  merchant  of  the  olden  time  have 


passed  this  way,  and  that  the  sharp 
claws  of  the  bramble  have  caught  and 
pulled  the  packages  to  pieces,  scatter- 
ing far  and  wide  the  shining  fabric  of 
all  the  hues  in  the  rainbow.  This  bril- 
liancy in  the  hue  of  the  flowers  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
life  in  the  creatures;  or  so  it  seems  to 
me.  The  hum  of  the  bees;  the  light- 


ning-quick movement  of  the  lizard  and 
the  snake,  especially  the  smooth  snake, 
when  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  him— a sinuous,  swift- 
moving  band'  of  a shining  golden- 
brown  color;  the  frantic  scuttling  into 
cover  of  the  disturbed  rabbit;  the 
lively  movements  and  music  of  the 
small  birds— all  give  one  the  idea  that 
the  hottest  time  of  the  summer  is  their 
period  of  greatest  activity.  The  linnet 
has  his  home  here,  and  continues  to 
breed  until  August:  fledgelings  and 
even  eggs  may  be  found  every  year 
down  to  the  middle  of  that  month. 
But  the  song  most  often  heard  at  this 
season  is  that  of  the  common  bunting; 
and  in  this  open,  sunny  world  I prefer 
him  to  his  neighbor  and  relation,  the 
yellow-hammer.  The  sound  is  cer- 
tainly bright,  and,  like  some  other  bird 
voices,  it  is  associated  in  my  mind  dur- 
ing hot  and  brilliant  weather  with  the 
appearance  of  water  spouting  up  an< 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  Probably  such 
expressions  as  needles  of  sound,  splin- 


ters and  shafts  of  sound,  jets  of  sound, 
etc.,  to  be  met  with  in  writers  of  bird 
music,  are  not  wholly  metaphorical, 
but  actually  express  the  connection 
existing  in  the  writer’s  mind  between 
certain  sounds  and  slights.  The  com- 
mon bunting’s  little  outburst  of  con- 
fused notes  is,  when  heard,  at  the  same 
time  seen  as  a handful  of  clear  water 
thrown  up  and  breaking  into  sparkling 
drops  in  the  sunlight. 

These  gardens  in  the  wilderness, 
which  make  the  thought  of  our  trim, 
pretty,  artificial  gardens  a weariness, 
are  not  too  many:  in  most  places  the 
untilled  downs  are  bare  of  furze  and 
bramble,  and  the  plants  that  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bramble’s  protection, 
and  are  close  cropped  by  the  sheep. 
Their  very  smoothness  gives  them  a 
character  which  is  quite  unique  and 
has  a peculiar  charm.  Flowers  are 
abundant  and  in  considerable  variety, 
but  many  that  are  luxuriant  in  rich 
soils,  wherever  there  is  shelter  and 
protection,  here  scarcely  look  like  the 
same  species:  they  have  changed  their 
habit  of  growth,  their  form  and  size, 
to  suit  the  different  conditions.  The 
luxury  of  long  stems,  the  delight  of 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  ambition 
to  overtop  their  neighbors,  would  here 
be  fatal.  Their  safety  lies  in  nestling 
down  amid  the  lowly  grass,  keeping 
so  close  to  the  earth  as  to  be  able  to 
blossom  and  ripen  their  seed  in  spite  of 
the  ever-nibbling  sheep — the  living 
lawn-mowers  perpetually  moving 
about  over  them.  The  vegetation  has 
the  appearance  of  a beautiful  tapestry 
worked  in  various  shades  of  green, 
roughened  with  the  slender,  dry  bents 
standing  out  like  thread-ends  from  the 
green  texture;  flecked,  and  in  places 
splashed  with  brilliant  color— red,  yel- 
low, blue  and  purple.  Or  if  you  look 
at  the  flowers  with  the  sun  before  you 
they  appear  like  shining  gems  sewn 
into  the  fabric  and  forming  an  irregu- 
lar pattern.  The  commonest  flowers 
of  the  close-fed  downs  are  mostly  quite 
small:  the  creeping  yellow  rock-rose; 
clovers  red  and  white,  and  the  small- 
yellow  trefoil;  musky  stork’s-bill— 
mere  specks  of  red;  little  round-leafed 
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mint,  a faint  misty  purple;  rest-har- 
row, with  minute  pinky  butterfly  blos- 
soms; and  woodruff,  like  powdery 
snow  newly  fallen  on  the  green  earth. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  name;  but 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the 
dwarf  thistle — a great  amethyst  among 
gems  of  other  colors  and  smaller  size. 
Though  so  large  relatively,  it  is  really 
small,  so  that  when  the  queen  humble- 
bee  drops  on  it  she  blots  out  the  purple 
disk  with  her  black,  hairy  body. 

It  is  a fairy  flora,  with  a fairy  fauna 
to  match  it.  Where  there  are  no 
bushes  and  rough  herbage  there  are  no 
birds,  except  a few  restless  wheat-ears, 
the  first  arrivals  and  forerunners  of 
the  great  irregular  flitting  army  that 
will  by  and  by  inhabit  the  downs  for  a 
brief  period  before  their  departure 
over  sea.  The  creatures  that  impress 
us  most  are  the  insects.  We  think  less 
of  the  innumerable  small,  inconspicu- 
ous snails— scarcely  at  all,  unless  we 
happen  to  hear  the  crunching  of  their 
delicate  shells  beneath  our  feet  as  we 
walk.  Of  insects,  flies  thrust  them- 
selves most  on  our  attention;  it  is,  in 
fact,  impossible  to  overlook  creatures 
that  conduct  themselves  in  so  wildly 
eccentric  a manner.  One  big  yellow 
fly  like  a honey-bee  comes  directly  at 
you  with  a loud,  hostile  hum  or  buzz, 
hovers  for  a few  moments,  dashes 
away  in  a straight  line,  turns  off  at  a 
tangent,  and,  rushing  back  again,  pro- 
ceeds with  extraordinary  velocity  to 
describe  curves  and  circles,  parallel 
lines,  angles  and  other  geometric  fig- 
ures, in  the  air;  and  finally  drops  down 
within  a few  inches  of  you,  to  remain 
motionless  as  a fly  carved  out  of  a yel- 
low pebble  until  the  impulse  sends  him 
off  again.  What  his  motives  are,  what 
it  all  means,  we  are  unable  to  guess; 
we  can  only  conclude,  in  our  ignorance, 
judging  from  appearances,  that  he  is 
mad;  that,  in  fact,  the  proverbial 
March  hare  is  a pre-eminently  sane 
and  sensible  creature  in  comparison. 
Somewhat  of  this  light-headedness  is, 

I imagine,  seen  in  most  of  the  flies, 
from  the  burliest  bluebottle  to  the 
small  gilded  variety.  What  would  it 
be,  I wonder,  if  these  minute  creatures 


grew  to  the  size  of  ducks  and  geese? 
Our  whole  time  would  be  spent  in 
watching  their  amazing,  meaningless 
antics;  nothing  else  would  be  talked 
or  even  thought  about  in  the  world. 
In  the  end,  we  should  become  strictly 
nocturnal,  in  order  to  be  out  of  their 
way,  .0r  else  we  should  ourselves  go 
mad  in  their  company. 

The  singularity  of  another  quite 
common  species  is  in  his  coloring;  on 
his  jet  black  body  he  wears  a broad 
transverse  crimson  bar.  The  scientif- 
ic names  of  these  flies  may  doubtless 
be  found  in  Curtis  or  Westwood,  but  to 
the  ordinary  man  it  is  enough  to  see 
and  wonder  at  such  fantastic  beings. 
Butterflies  are  abundant;  a brimstone 
yellow  shining  in  the  sunlight  has  a 
very  splendid  appearance  as  he  flutters 
airily  by  you  on  his  way;  but  the 
larger,  brilliant-colored  species  rest  not 
here,  where  the  green,  flowery  surface 
is  too  smooth  for  them.  A brown,  a 
skipper,  the  small  health  and  small 
copper — these  are  the  species  that  are 
at  home  on  the  sheep-fed  downs.  Most 
abundant  is  the  little,  pale  blue  butter- 
fly of  the  chalk  hills;  in  fact,  he  out- 
numbers all  the  others  together.  Sit- 
ting on  the  grass,  you  can  sometimes 
count  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  flut- 
tering about  in  sight  and  near  you  at 
one  time.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
hue  of  the  sky  and  atmosphere  on  this 
insect’s  wings  appears  to  have  “en- 
tered his  soul,”  to  make  him  more 
aerial  in  habits  and  light-hearted  and 
playful  in  disposition  than  his  deeper- 
colored  relations.  If  one  has  ever  seen 
the  great  blue  morpho  butterfly  of  the 
tropics,  ■ one  recalls  its  wonderful 
beauty,  soaring  high  in  the  sunlight, 
its  color  changing  in  depth  at  every 
moment;  now  pale  as  our  pale  little 
blue  of  the  downs,  now  azure,  now 
deepest  sapphire;  and  now  flashing 
white  as  polished  silver,  or  as  crystal. 
This  is  the  angel  among  butterflies,  as 
our  small  blue  of  the  downs  is  the 
fairy;  and,  wide  apart  as  they  are,  it  is 
the  heavenly  hue  in  both  that  distin- 
guishes them  above  other  creatures  of 
their  class. 

As  a compensation  for  their  greater 
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activity,  the  little  blues  have  a shorter 
day  than  -the  other  kinds;  like  little 
children  who  have  been  running  about 
playing  all  day  long,  they  go  to  bed 
early.  Before  six  o’clock,  when  other 
butterflies  are  still  abroad  and  active, 
when  the  sun  is  more  than  two  hours 
from  setting,  and  the  humble-bee  has 
yet  two  hours  of  labor  before  him,  they 
are  tired  out  and  their  briefer  day  is 
finished.  Now,  most  butterflies,  when 
they  go  to  rest,  tumble  anyhow  into 
bed;  in  other  words,  they  creep  or  drop 
into  the  herbage,  take  hold  of  a stem, 
and  go  to  sleep  in  any  position,  their 
appearance  being  that  of  a dead  or 
faded  leaf.  The  blue  has  a quite  dif- 
ferent habit.  As  a rule,  even  where  the 
down  is  smoothest  and  without  shelter, 
there  exist  slight  hollows  or  depres- 
sions, where  the  grass  is  higher  and 
rougher  than  in  other  places;  and  to 
such  spots  the  blues  gather  from  all 
around;  but  instead  of  creeping  down 
into  the  grass,  they  settle  on  the  very 
tips  of  the  dry  bents.  At  some  spots 
in  an  area  of  a few  square  yards  they 
may  be  found  in  scores;  one  or  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  half 
a dozen,  on  one  bent,  sitting  head 
down,  the  closed  wings  appearing  like 
a sharp-pointed  grey  leaflet  at  the  end 
of  the  stem.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  can  really  be  asleep,  sitting  thus 
exposed,  their  great  black  eyes  looking 
very  wide  awake,  the  afternoon  sun 
pouring  its  light  into  their  tiny  brains; 
but  when  touched  they  scarcely  move, 
and  they  will  even  suffer  you  to  pick 
them  off  and  replace  them  on  the  bent 
without  flying  away;  and  there  they 
will  remain  through  the  night,  how- 
ever strong  the  wind  may  blow. 

What  we  call  sleep,  in  an  insect  re- 
sembles the  somnambulistic  state, 
rather  than  sleep  as  we  experience  it. 
Thus  this  resting  butterfly  can  be 
made  to  act,  and  he  usually  does  the 
right  thing.  He  keeps  his  hold  on  the 
bent  when  the  wind  beats;  and  when, 
after  being  plucked  off,  he  is  replaced, 
he  grasps  it  firmly  again;  finally  when 
tossed  up  he  flies  away,  and  slants 
down  until  he  touches  the  grass,  then 
fastens  himself  once  more  to  a stem. 


but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  it  all 
unconsciously,  like  a person  in  a hyp- 
notic condition  doing  what  he  has  been 
willed  to  do. 

The  little  blue  butterfly’s  habit  of 
roosting  on  the  tips  of  the  bents  is,  I 
imagine,  advantageous,  and  may  be 
one  cause  of  the  abundance  of  this 
species.  At  sunset,  if  you  narrowly 
observe  the  ground  in  one  of  those  de- 
pressions or  hollows  where  the  grass 
grows  thickest,  and  which  are  the 
sleeping-places  of  all  the  small  butter- 
flies and  other  diurnal  insects  of  the 
downs,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  the  rapacious  species  of 
various  kinds  to  be  seen  busily  quarter- 
ing the  ground  like  so  many  wood  ants 
in  quest  of  prey.  They  do  not  climb  to 
the  tops  of  the  slender  bents,  and  the 
small  blue  is  therefore  safe  from 
them;  but  it  is  a wonder  that  any  of 
the  skippers  and  other  species  that 
creep  into  the  shelter  of  the  grass 
should  escape  the  multitude  of  insect 
foxes,  cats  and  weasels  prowling 
about  in  search  of  a meal. 

When  -all  the  small  butterflies  and 
diurnal  flies  and  beetles  and  the  quaint 
goat-faced  grasshopper  have  gone  to 
rest,  the  humble-bee  is  still  at  work. 
No  short  day  for  him!  (It  or  her  it 
ought  to  be,  but  let  that  pass.)  He  re- 
minds me  of  a London  omnibus  driver 
who  was  talked  to  by  a zealous  Social- 
istic friend  of  mine  on  the  advantages 
of  an  eight  hours’  day.  His  reply  was, 
“I  don’t  at  all  hold  with  them  princi- 
ples. Ain’t  a day  got  twenty-four 
hours?  And  what  does  that  mean? 
It  means,  I take  it,  that  there’s  twelve 
hours  for  work  and  twelve  for  rest. 
Half  one  -and  half  the  other.  There’s 
no  getting  over  that— it’s  too  plain. 
I’ve  always  worked  twelve  hourH  a 
day,  and,  say  what  you  like,  I ain’t 
going  against  nature.” 

That  is  also  the  humble-bee’s  philos- 
ophy; but,  although  he  is  very  stable- 
minded,  there  are  moments  when  he  is 
tempted  to  depart  from  it.  The  thistle 
flower  overcomes  him  witli  its  deli- 
ciousness, and  he  will  stick  to  it,  feast- 
ing on  its  sweets,  forgetful  of  the  com- 
munity’s claim  on  him,  and  of  the  law 
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of  his  being,  until  he  is  no  longer  in  a 
fit  condition  to  go  home.  At  all  events, 
he  refuses  to  do  so.  Walking  about  on 
the  downs  in  the  fading  light  you  will 
find  the  belated  reveller  half  buried  in 
the  purple  disc,  clasping  it  affection- 
ately to  his  bosom;  and,  however  stu- 
pefied with  nectar  he  may  seem,  you 
will  observe  that  he  still  continues  to 
thrust  at  the  small,  tubular  florets 
with  his  proboscis,  although  probably 
with  a very  uncertain  aim.  If  you 
compassionately  touch  him  with  a 
finger-tip  to  remind  him  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  he  will  lurch  over  to 
one  side  and  put  out  one  or  two  of  his 
anterior  legs  or  arms  to  make  a ges- 
ture waving  you  off.  And  if  your  ears 
were  tuned  to  catch  the  small,  inaudi- 
ble sounds  of  nature,  you  would  doubt- 
less hear  him  exclaiming  with  indis- 
tinct utterance,  “Go  ’way;  for  goo’ness 
sake  don’t  ’sturb  me;  lemme  be — I’m  a’ 
right.” 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  his  cups 
he  never  wholly  loses  the  character- 
istic dignity  of  manner  coupled  with 
gentleness  we  so  greatly  admire  in 
him.  There  may  be  in  his  order  crea- 
tures equally  intelligent;  but  morally, 
or  at  all  events  in  manner,  he  is  de- 
cidedly their  superior.  So  peaceable 
and  mild  in  disposition  is  he,  so  regard- 
ful of  the  rights  of  others,  even  of  the 
meanest,  that  he  will  actually  give 
place  to  a fly  coming  to  feed  at  the 
same  flower.  It  is  on  this  account  that, 
alone  among  insects,  the  humble-bee  is 
universally  regarded  with  esteem  and 
affection.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  all 
that  is  best  in  him,  he  is  very  human. 
It  is  therefore  not  strange,  during  a 
late  walk,  when  we  bid  good-night  and 
good-bye  to  the  darkening  downs,  that 
it  grieves  us  a little  to  find  so  estimable 
an  insect  in  such  a plight. 

We  often  say,  and  it  is  easily  said, 
that  this  or  that  animal  is  human-like; 
but  if  the  truth  could  be  known  about 
such  matters  we  should  probably  find 
that  the  social  humble-bee,  with  all  his 
virtues,  is  just  as  far  removed  from  us 
as  any  other  creature  with  an  articu- 
lated cylindrical  body.  It  is  sad  to 
think,  or  so  it  appears  to  me  after  a 


day  agreeably  spent  on  the  downs  in 
the  society  of  this  small  people,  that 
in  spite  of  all  our  prying  into  nature’s 
secrets,  all  our  progress,  and  the  vast 
accumulations  of  knowledge  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  do  not  and  never  can  know 
what  an  insect  knows,  or  feel  what  it 
feels.  What  appearance  this  visible 
. world  has  to  an  eye  with  twenty  thou- 
sand facets  to  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  imagine  or  conceive.  Nay,  more,  we 
know  that  these  small  bodies  have 
windows  and  avenues  which  ours  are 
without;  that  they  are  conscious  of  vi- 
brations which  for  us  do  not  exist; 
that  millions  of  “nimble  emanations,” 
which  miss  us  in  spite  of  our  large 
size,  hit  them.  We  can  gaze  through  a 
magnifying  glass  at  certain  of  their 
complex  organs  of  sense  but  cannot 
conjecture  their  use.  They  are  as 
great  a mystery,  or  as  meaningless,  to 
us,  as  our  most  delicate  and  compli- 
cated scientific  instruments  would 
seem  to  a wild  man  of  the  woods.  If 
it  were  not  for  our  limitations — if  we 
could  go  a little  beyond  our  tether— we 
could  find  out  the  cause  of  the  seem- 
ingly mad  behavior  of  the  fly. 

De  Quincey  wrote  very  prettily  about 
what  he  called  “gluttonism”-^the  crav- 
ing of  the  mind  to  know  and  enjoy  all 
the  good  literature  and  music  and  art 
work  that  had  been  produced,  and 
fianlly  to  know  the  lives  of  all  men— 
all  who  are  living  and  all  who  had 
lived  on  the  earth.  It  strikes  one  that 
this  craving,  as  he  described  it,  though 
he  says  that  it  afflicts  us  all,  and  that 
he  himself  had  been  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  wretchedness  by  it,  must  be 
set  down  as  one  of  the  many  inven- 
tions of  that  fascinating  but  insincere 
writer.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  the 
power  to  attain  to  all  that  De  Quincey 
craved,  or  pretended  that  he  craved 
for,  were  mine,  I should  not  value  it;  I 
should  give  it  all  to  be  able  to  trans- 
form myself  for  the  space  of  a sum- 
mer’s day  into  one  of  these  little  crea- 
tures on  the  South  Downs;  then  to  re- 
turn to  my  own  form  and  place  in  na- 
ture with  a clear  recollection  of  the 
wonderland  in  which  I had  been.  And 
if,  in  the  first  place,  I were  permitted 
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to  select  my  own  insect,  I should  care- 
fully consider  them  all,  since  they 
differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  as 
bird  from  serpent,  and  fish  from  mam- 
mal. I should  pass  in  review  the  slow 
beetle,  heavily  armored,  and  the  fan- 
tastic fly,  a miracle  of  inconsequence; 
the  esteemed  humble-bee,  and  the 
wasp,  that  very  fine  insect  gentleman 
in  his  mood  of  devilish  Cheerfulness; 
the  diligent  ant,  absorbed  tin  his  mi- 
nute business;  the  grasshopper,  with 
his  small  stringed  instrument  and  long, 
grave  countenance;  and  the  dragon-fly, 
with  those  two  great  gem-like  orbs  that 
reflect  a nature  of  an  unimaginable 
aspect.  And  after  all  I should  make 
choice  of  the  little  blue  'butterfly,  de- 
spite his  smallness  and  frivolity,  to 
.house  myself  in. 

The  knowledge  of  that  strange  fairy 
world  it  inhabits  would  be  incommuni- 
cable, like  the  vision  vouchsafed  to 
some  religionist  of  which  he  has  been 
forbidden  to  speak;  but  the  memory  of 
it  would  be  a secret  perennial  joy. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 


sacred  to  the  small  “roman,”  which 
has  no  capitals.  And  hereby,  to  the 
philosophical  mind,  hangs  a tale. 
Whence  do  these  majestic,  or  majus- 
cule, signs  come  to  us?  How  ought 
their  use  to  be  regulated?  What  do 
they  signify  in  a language?  And  have 
they,  like  the  books  which  they  adorn 
or  disfigure,  a fortune  liable  to  change, 
to  vicissitude,  to  ups  and  downs,  to 
shame  and  glory?  It  is  a theme  which 
Montaigne  would  develop  into  the 
raciest  wisdom,  and  Charles  Lamb 
sweeten  with  his  prime  tobacco. 
Moreover,  depths  there  are  in  it  not 
easily  fathomed.  As  thus:— 

The  printed  or  written  page  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  a phonogram,  re- 
producing not  only  the  speaker’s  word, 
but  his  accent,  emphasis,  passion, 
humor,  coloring; — whatever  that  mys- 
terious quality  is  which  St.  Jerome 
calls  the  vivida  vis  of  human  language 
— which  is  individual  and,  in  its  finest 
or  highest  manifestations,  inimitable. 
Hence,  in  strict  parlance,  no  two  hu- 
man beings  ever  were  responsible  for 
the  same  page  of  writing;  let  them 
read  it  severally,  and  their  expression 
will  differ  in  a certain  degree  through- 


From  The  Speaker. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CAPITALS. 

We  mean  not  the  philosophy  of 
capital  cities— as  endemic  or  abiding  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg 
though  this  were  a subject  worthy  of 
profound  meditation;  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  lurks  in  capital  letters  as 
the  printer  sets  them  down.  Indolent 
readers  will  doubtless  float  along  a 
page,  dreaming  or  half-awake,  and 
pay  small  attention  to  stops,  italics, 
capitals  and  all  those  little  secret 
devices  that  help  to  make  it  a living 
thing;  for,  as  Bishop  Butler  said,  No 
time  is  so  commonly  misspent  as  the 
time  given  to  reading.”  But  writers 
cannot  afford  to  dream;  or,  if  they _do, 
the  compositor  will  arouse  them  with 
his  merciless  excison  of  capiteis  on 
which  they  have  set  their  hearts,  and, 
more  rarely,  with  some  intrusion 
thereof  into  places  marked  by  them  as 


out.  Their  italicising  will  not,  and 
cannot,  be  identical;  each  will  lend  to 
it  he  words  as  they  are  uttered  by  him  a 
definite,  a characteristic,  light  aud 
shade.  This  appears  markedly  in  the 
letters  written  by  women,  where 
italics  abound  and  dashes  take  the 
place  of  full  stops.  But  confining  our 
view  to  capital  letters,  we  observe 
that  they  are  a somewhat  late  inven- 
tion, as  means  of  variety  and  emphasis 
to  bring  out  the  voice  which  lies  asleep 
in  every  composition.  Neither  He- 
brews nor  Arabs,  neither  Persians  nor 
Greeks,  appear  to  have  seen  what  a 
power  is  in  such  distinctions  of  type, 
as  arresting  the  flighty  spirit,  or  help- 
ing to  break  up  sentences  and  to  ren- 
der them  more  intelligible,  or  as  tokens 
of  respect,  as  salaams,  or  bowings,  or 
prostrations,  in  the  presence  of  great 
persons,  of  historic  places,  and  of  sys- 
tems that  have  governed  mankind.  A 
style  may.  indeed,  'be  all  capitals,  as 
the  oreek  and  Roman  lapidary;  but 
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this  defeats  the  purpose  of  calling  at 
tention  to  any  one  name  or  object,  even 
as  Morgiana’s  chalking  all  the  doors  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ali  Baba’s  house 
completely  foiled  the  band  of  robbers 
who  were  searching  for  it.  And  al- 
though Eastern  writing  is,  in  itself,  a 
species  of  arabesque,  and  can  be  made 
exceedingly  ornamental,  yet  the  judi- 
cious interchange  of  large  and  small 
letters  is  no  part  of  its  philosophy. 
Does  this  betoken  a lack  of  firm  and 
steady  discrimination  between  the 
parts  of  an  organic  whole?  It  would 
seem  so,,  despite  the  fatiguing  and  too 
elaborate  system  of  vowel  points  and 
accents  which  make  a page  of  Arabic 
as  tedious  to  the  eye  as  a page  of  Brad- 
shaw. All  these  fioriture  are  an  after- 
thought; the  original  type  was  uniform 
and  lifeless. 

We  hazard  a conjecture,  which  the 
learned  may  establish  or  overthrow, 
'that  the  proper  use  of  capitals  is  one 
among  other  benefits  due  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  later  Middle  Age,  and  has 
some  distant  but  real  affinities  with  the 
art  of  illumination  and  the  Pointed 
style  in  architecture.  If  is  a sign  of 
culture  arrived  at  the  stage  of  minute 
self-consciousness.  But  the  problems 
which  are  thus  indicated  range  far  and 
wide.  For  instance,  it  cannot  have  es- 
caped thoughtful  observers  that,  while 
German  writing  of  a certain  period- 
say  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury— eschews  capital  letters,  even 
when  proper  names,  and  the  word 
“God”  itself,  are  in  question,  German 
has  for  several  hundred  years  kept  up 
the  unreasonable  custom  of  spelling  all 
nouns  substantive  with  a capital. 
What  should  be  the  meaning  of  this 
adherence  to  black-letter  usage?  Is  it 
feudal,  aristocratic,  ultra-conservative, 
and  a want  of  delicacy  in  touch  and 
sight?  We  all  know  that  German 
scholarship,  though  honest  and  indus- 
trious, seldom  betrays  much  refine- 
ment; it  has  no  distinction;  and 
perhaps  the  reason  is  that  it  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  “little  more”  and 
the  “little  less,”  wherein  art  has  ever 
seen  its  noblest  opportunities.  Now, 
on  turning  to  French,  how  can  one 
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help  observing  the  absolute  contrast  in 
this  very  thing?  From  the  eighteenth 
century  onwards,  if  not  before,  French 
printers  have  deduced  all  their  words, 
except  he  names  of  persons,  to  a demo- 
cratic equality.  They  will  not  allow 
the  days  of  the  week  or  the  months  of 
the  year  to  rejoice  in  capitals;  and  a 
French  page  is  nearly  always  dull  and 
uniform  like  so  much  of  their  land- 
scape—a dead  plain,  a Bedford  level,  as 
Edmund  Burke  would  say.  To  En- 
glish eyes  there  is  something  uncom- 
fortable in  the  look  of  “jeudi,  le  10 
avril;”— why  not  “Jeudi”  and  “Avril?” 
But  no,  the  rule  is  there  and  everybody 
observes  it,  even  the  iconoclast  Victor 
Hugo,  and,  for  another  reason,  the 
anarchists  who  threaten  society  but 
are  vanquished  by  the  printer’s  devil. 
Is  not  that  very  curious?  Custom,  not 
conscience,  doth  make  cowards  of  us 
all. 

The  vicissitudes  of  English  printing 
would  repay  an  historian  who  should 
deal  with  them  as  significant  of 
changes  in  thought  and  as  typical  of 
periods.  It  was  to  be  expected  a priori 
that  our  mixed  and  conglomerate  peo- 
ple would  hold  a middle  course  between 
the  German  excess  and  the  French  de- 
fect in  the  use  of  capitals;  and,  on  the 
vdiole,  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  Ever 
since  Henry  VIII.,  by  printing  his  book 
on  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  Roman 
characters,  delivered  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  black-letter,  our  composi- 
tors have  been  moving  towards  the 
French  system,  yet  slowly,  and,  as  .it 
were,  in  spite  of  themselves.  Down 
till  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  use  of 
capitals  for  nouns  substantive  was  a 
matter  of  course.  When  did  it  give 
way  to  the  system  which  is  now  uni- 
versal? In  the  fourth  edition  of 
Burke’s  “Speech  on  American  Taxa- 
tion,” published  by  Dodsley  in  1775, 
and  lying  before  us  as  we  write,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  while  the 
rules  we  now  follow  are  observed  in 
tlie  speech  itself,  quotations  from  Acts 
of  Parliament  keep  the  German  rule 
and  magnify  all  the  nouns,  even  to 
“Coffee  and  Cocoa  Nuts.”  We  suspect 
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that  it  was  the  French  Revolution 
which  proved  disastrous  to'  these  capi- 
tals, as  it  quenched  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  male  sex,  and  introduced 
the  ugly  democratic  evening  dress,  the 
Puritan  “claw-hammer.” 

By  way  of  prelude  to  the  more 
serious  questions  involved,  consider 
how  Thomas  Carlyle,  a German  by  in- 
stinct, feudal  and  anti-democratic,  was 
wont,  by  the  superfetation  of  these 
symbols,  to  drive  compositors  frantic, 
so  that  a quarter  of  an  hour  spent  on 
his  manuscript  was  deemed  as  much 
as  they  could  bear.  Carlyle  did  his  ut- 
most to  make  every  page  a phonogram; 
he  fatigues  by  explosive  and  reiterated 
emphasis,  and  will  combine  in  one  dia- 
bolical word  italics,  romans  and  capi- 
tals, as  if  eyes  were  microscopes,  and 
all  we  had  to  do  in  life  was  to  get  his 
exact  tone  while  launching  anathemas 
on  the  new  age.  Contrariwise,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  almost  French  in 
his  sobriety;  page  after  page  rolls  on,  a 
deluge  of  syllables,  with  but  an  oc- 
casional big  letter  emerging  here  and 
there.  He  is  the  pattern  to  which 
American  books  approximate;  and  we 
may  venture  to  call  it  the  scientific  and 
democratic  style  in  which  personality 
is  reduced  to  the  second  rank,  while 
abstractions,  formulas,  averages  and 
shibboleths  triumph.  There  is  little 
hazard  in  prophesying  that  'the  print- 
ing-press will  obey  Mr.  Spencer’s  sug- 
gestion rather  than  Thomas  Carlyle’s. 
In  other  words,  “The  individual 
withers,  and  the  crowd  is  more  and 
more.”  If  capitals  be  the  outward  sign 
of  personality,  personality  is  in  a bad 
way. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this  general 
view  is  the  fact,  which  may  be  easily 
verified,  that  religious  writers,  espe- 
cially if  High  Church  or  Ritualist,  are 
prone  to  employ  capitals  where  the 
world  has  long  since  discarded  them. 
And  Lombroso  would  point  out,  add- 
ing examples  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope  and  America,  that  mystics  when 
touched  with  insanity  betray  an  exag- 
gerated affection  for  bizarre,  ornamen- 
tal, involved,  and  long-tailed  capitals 
in  their  writing,  which  is  often  a 


species  of  hieroglyphic,  or  a rebus, 
where  letters  and  figures  are  inter- 
mixed. Again,  our  French  and  En- 
glish decadents  show  an  odd  sort  of 
talent  in  illuminating,  or  picking  out. 
single  letters,  by  way  of  turning  the 
conventional  page  into  a picture.  All 
which,  as  indicating  a sense  of  person- 
ality driven  on  to  megalomania,  or 
travelling  that  way,  confirms  the  no- 
tion with  which  we  set  out,  viz.:  that 
capital  letters  are  elements  in  a phono- 
gram intended  to  reproduce  the  mood, 
the  instant,  the  expression,  as  closely 
as  possible.  Hence,  in  so  far  as  Democ- 
racy will  not  allow  any  individual  to 
count  for  more  than  one,  it  discourages 
or  puts  down  this  kind  of  emphasis. 
What!  even  in  things  so  slight  and 
trivial?  Certainly;  else  how  do  we 
account  for  the  black  gondola  of 
Venice,  which  was  the  embodiment  of 
a sumptuary  law?  Or,  as  we  said 
above,  for  the  black  coat  which  has 
come  to  us  from  the  era  of  republican 
equality?  These  things,  in  themselves 
trifling,  are  as  significant  as  the  tri- 
color, and  mark  their  epoch,  as  did  the 
Marseillaise. 

We  conclude  that  science  tends  to 
suppress  capitals,  or  reduce  them  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  life,  religion,  art 
and  all  forms  of  personality  tend  to 
exalt  and  exaggerate  them;  and  that, 
as  being  individual,  they  are  now  run- 
ning no  slight  risk  in  the  printer’s 
hands.  Already,  the  scientific  mania 
which  has  invaded  moderii  scholarship 
forbids  us  to  write  Latin  or  Greek 
verse  with  capital  letters  beginning 
each  line.  And  the  house  of  Triibner 
will  print  a Latin  prose  classic  without 
capitals  even  at  the  beginning  of  sen- 
tences—so  far  has  the  monster  Erudi- 
tion drunk  himself  into  a state  of  apa- 
thetic dulness,  blind  to  variety,  to  ex- 
pression, to  the  sense  of  what  Is  de- 
manded by  a living  page.  What  does 
he  care  about  life?  On  the  other  hand, 
an  eccentric,  such  as  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald—“Old  Fitz,”  ns  Tennyson 
loved  to  call  him— will  write  every 
noun  with  a capital  letter,  in  the  exu- 
berance of  living  and  feeling;  and  that 
which  in  the  German  may  be  mere 
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routine,  in  the  recluse  becomes  a token 
of  poetic  originality.  So  profound  is 
the  harmony  in  nature,  so  full  of  sig- 
nificance are  trifles!  As  his  Omar 
sings:— 

A Hair  perchance  divides  the  False  and 
True; 

Yes;  and  a single  Alif  were  the  Clue, 
Could  you  but  find  it,  to  the  Treasure- 
house, 

And  peradventure  to  THE  MASTER 
too. 

B. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

THACKERAY’S  FOREIGNERS. 

Looking  back  over  thirty  years  of 
fairly  diligent  novel  reading— years 
that  the  locust  hath  eaten  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity— how  few  are  the  fictional 
characters  that  stand  out,  clear-cut 
and  well-defined,  against  the  cloudy 
background  of  memory!  And  nearly 
all  of  these  foremost  figures  are  fig- 
ures of  English-speaking  men,  women 
and  children.  Where  are  the  foreign- 
ers? One  has  almost  to  ransack  the 
cupboards  of  memory  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a handful  of  specimens.  Here, 
in  a dusty,  calf-bound  book,  is  Ferdi- 
nand, Count  Fathom;  a count,  surely, 
is  a foreigner  (yet  his  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman),  and  that  is  how  one 
recalls  him.  It  is  difficult  to  remember 
anything  that  his  creator,  worthy 
Tobias  Smollett,  made  him  do,  but  the 
impression  left  is  that  Ferdinand  was 
an  ungrateful  though  entertaining 
scoundrel,  who  swindled  his  friends 
and  met  with  far  better  luck  than  he 
deserved.  What,  again,  was  the  name 
of  the  foreigner  who  sat  at  a window 
in  “Little  Dorrit”— boys  used  to  read 
Dickens— and  sang: — 

Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late? 

Compagnon  de  la  Majolaine; 

Who  passes  by  this  roaxl  so  late, 
Always  gay! 

The  name  began  with  B.  Ah!  it  was 
Blandois.  It  is  easier  to  remember  his 
ditty  than  his  character,  which,  how- 


ever, conveyed  the  general  idea  of  ma- 
lignant wickedness.  But  here  is 
another,  Count  Fosco  by  name,  gentle 
to  canaries,  but  remorseless  to  human 
kind.  Fosco’s  figure  stands  out  well, 
though  who  was  the  Woman  in  White, 
and  why  she  was  in  white,  is  more 
than  the  present  writer  could  under- 
take to  explain.  Yes!  and  this  is  a 
splendid  foreigner;  his  name  is  Denis, 
and  he,  too,  is  fond  of  singing  a re- 
frain:— 

Courage,  mon  ami!  Le  diable  est  inort! 

Anyone  who  wants  samples  of  good 
foreigners  made  in  England  should 
seek  “The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.” 
There  are  female  foreigners,  too,  in 
that  collection,  and  in  all  the  other 
English-written  romances  these  are 
hard  to  find.  At  the  moment  the  only 
one  that  come  promptly  forward  at  re- 
quest is  the  dreadful  governess  in 
“Lncle  Silas.”  “Romola,”  it  is  true, 
will  furnish  others,  but  though  they 
talk  fluently,  like  that  loquacious 
barber,  their  joints  seem  stiff,  and  in 
the  voices  one  seems  to  detect  the 
trick  of  the  ventriloquist.  The  hands 
are  the  hands  of  foreigners,  but  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  George  Eliot. 
Foreigners  became  more  numerous  in 
the  pages  of  comparatively  modern 
novels;  but  still,  like  Lafleur,  who 
murdered  Dick  Mortiboy,  they  re- 
mained for  the  most  part  wicked.  It 
would  have  flouted  the  authors’  inten- 
tions if  one  had  liked  those  foreigners. 
On  the  other  hand,  who  can  help  liking 
Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  “Trilby”  foreigners, 
or  that  delightful  Brigadier  Gerard, 
whose  somewhat  unprincipled  exploits 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  adapted  and  im- 
proved for  our  entertainment?  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman  has  given  us  a “Gen- 
tleman of  France,”  and  several  French 
gentlemen,  whom  to  know  is  to  esteem. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  vaguely  located 
a delightful  group,  whose  characteris- 
tics are  most  distinctly  foreign;  while 
Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  not  to  further 
multiply  quotations,  is  presenting  En- 
glish readers  with  quite  a host  of  inter- 
esting people  of,  at  least,  Russian  ex- 
traction. But  what  of  Thackeray? 
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Let  us  sit  down  and  turn  over  some  of 
his  , pages.  You  will  find  that  no  other 
English  writer’s  gallery  is  so  full  of 
foreign  pictures,  and  that  no  other  for- 
eign pictures,  pen-and-ink  painted  by 
an  Englishman,  are  so  varied  and  life- 
like. The  foreign  element  was  not 
very  conspicuous  in  “Vanity  Fair,”  but 
it  is  on  record  that  the  ravishing 
Becky,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  be- 
came a constant  guest  at  the  French 
Embassy.  Messieurs  de  Truffigny  (of 
the  Perigord  family)  and  Ohampignac, 
both  attaches  of  the  Embassy,  were 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  Madame 
Rawdon  Crawley,  and  in  a thousand 
ways  made  themselves  amiable  and 
useful,  as  well  as  amusing;  for  Becky 
mimicked  each  of  them  to  his  face. 
Why!  Mrs.  Crawley  herself  was  half 
French. 

“How  very  well  you  speak  French!” 
said  Lady  Grizel  Macbeth,  who  herself 
spoke  the  tongue  in  an  Edinburgh  accent 
most  remarkable  to  hear. 

“I  ought  to  know  it!”  Becky  modestly 
said,  casting  down  her  eyes,  “I  taught  it 
in  a school,  and  my  mother  was  a French- 
woman.” 

In  the  charades  at  Gaunt  House, 
Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  in  powder  and 
patches,  made  the  most  ravissante  little 
marquise  in  the  world.  In  her  mar- 
quise costume  she  afterwards  danced 
a minuet  with  Monsieur  de  Truffigny, 
and  his  Excellency  the  French  Ambas- 
sador declared  that  “none  but  a com- 
patriot could  have  performed  that 
majestic  dance  in  such  a way.”  After- 
wards Monsieur  de  Klingensphor  in- 
sisted on  taking  a turn  with  the  charm- 
ing creature.  He  twirled  round  the 
ball-room,  scattering  the  diamonds  out 
of  his  boot-tassels  and  hussar  jacket 
until  he  was  fairly  out  of  breath.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey’s  representative 
(Fapoosh  Pasha)  also  would  have  liked 
to  dance  with  Becky,  if  that  amuser 
ment  had  been  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  his  country.  It  was  after 
these  festivities  that  Moss,  of  Cursitor 
Street,  Chancery  Lane,  carried  off  Col- 
onel Rawdon  Crawley  into  durance 
vile  for  a small  sum  of  £136  6.§.  8 d. 
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due  to  Mr.  Nathan.  From  Cursitor 
Street  poor  Rawdon  wrote  that  affec- 
tionate but  ill-spelt  letter,  which  his 
fascinating  wife  answered  in  such 
touching  terms.  She  mentioned  that 
Champignac  had  called  and  bored  her, 
for  she  was  thinking  every  moment  of 
the  time  of  mon  pauvre  prisonnier! 
But  it  was  only  Becky’s  imagination. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was 
not,  in  truth,  De  Truffigny  or  Champig- 
nac who  was  entertaining  Becky  when 
her  husband,  rescued  by  others  from 
Mr.  Moss’s  clutches,  reached  the  little 
nest  in  Cursitor  Street.  Becky  was 
singing  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it 
was  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  whose  hoarse  voice  shouted, 
“Brava!  Brava!”  No  need  to  recall 
what  followed.  In  later  years,  when 
Becky  was  at  Pumpernickel,  she  made 
many  foreign  acquaintances,  German 
mainly;  concerning  whom  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  Strumpff  faction  and  the  Lider- 
lung  party,  as  faithfully  recorded  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  deathless  novel 
that  had  no  hero. 

In  “Pendennis”  the  foreigners  be- 
longed more  or  less  to  the  farcical 
family.  Madame  Fribsby-^the  mad- 
ame  notwithstanding— was  not  a for- 
eigner. She  was  at  best  Anglo-French, 
as  her  conversation  sufficiently  re- 
vealed: “Mong  cure  a boco  souffare ,”  she 
remarked,  laying  her  hand  on  the  part 
she  designated  as  her  “cure.”  “II  est 
more  en  Espang ,”  she  added,  with  a 
sigh;  also  she  observed,  glancing  at  a 
print  of  a French  carbineer  in  a green 
coat  and  brass  cuirass,  “Eire  soul  an 
monde  est  bien  onueeong.ff  Naturally 
she  found  herself  in  sympathy  with 
thait  undoubted  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Alcide  Mirobolant,  chevalier  and  chef 
of  the  bouche  of  Sir  Clavering.  Baronet. 
How  dazzling  was  this  Monsieur  Miro- 
bolant, with  his  richly  flowing  ringlets, 
his  light  green  paletot,  his  crimson  vel- 
vet waistcoat,  'his  pantalon  Ecossais , of 
a very  large  and  decided  check  pattern, 
and  wearing  his  gold-embroidered  cap. 
But  if  Madame  Fribsby  was  disposed 
to  give  the  shattered  fragments  of  her 
heart  to  Alcide,  Alcide  was  not  p*e 
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pared  to  bestow  his  own  “cure’’  in  re- 
turn. He  gave  her,  however,  a cream 
flavored  with  pineapple,  and  sundry 
other  delicate  confections.  As  for  his 
affections,  they  were  not  for  “La  re- 
spectable Fribsbi,  la  vertueuse  Fribsbi.” 
He  accepted  her  admiration,  but  that 
was  no  new  thing.  “Yes,  I am  a fatal 
man,  Madame  Frisbi;  to  inspire  hope- 
less passion  is  my  destiny.  I cannot 
help  it  that  women  love  me.”  Thus 
the  great  artist  of  the  kitchen.  For 
himself  he  was  the  worshipper  of  the 
fascinating  Blanche,  the  gifted  author 
of  “Mes  Larmes.”  It  was  the  courtly 
chef  who  gave  his  arm  to  the  young 
lady  when  she  and  Pendennis  came  to 
grief — or  to  the  ground — in  the  public 
ball-room.  It  was  he  who  demanded 
the  satisfaction  of  a gentleman  when 
Pen,  in  his  rage,  had  called  him 
“cook.”  An  excellent  cook  Monsieur 
Mirobolant  undoubtedly  was,  however 
crazy  in  matters  of  the  heart.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  later,  he 
flits  across  the  Thackerayan  stage  in 
other  company.  We  learn  that  he  be- 
came chef  at  the  Megatherium  Club 
< where  Colonel  Close,  M.  Screw,  and 
others  of  the  cheeseparing  clique 
sought  'in  vain  to  get  the  artist’s  salary 
cut  down);  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
praise  to  his  protigi,  M.  Cavalcadour, 
when  someone  was  wanted  to  organize 
that  little  dinner  at  Timmins’.  How 
richly  attired  was  the  gallant  Cavalca- 
dour when  he  called  in  Lilliput  Street, 
explaining,  “I  have  two  leetl  menus 
weez  me.” 

“Minews — oh,  yes — indeed,”  said  Mrs. 
G'ashleigh. 

“Two  little  cartes.” 

“Oh,  two  carts!  Oh,  we — coining  I sup- 
pose,” and  She  looked  out  of  window  to 
see  if  they  were  there. 

But  to  the  bewilderment  of  Mrs. 
Gasleigh  was  added  horror,  when  M. 
Cavalcadour  demanded  for  the  stock 
of  clear  soup  a leg  of  beef,  a leg  of 
veal,  and  a ham! 

These  amiable  masters  of  the  cook- 
ing art  belong  to  what  we  regard  as 
“that  station  of  life.”  Let  us  look 
higher  in  the  social  scale.  Behold. 


then,  Madame  la  Generale,  Baronne  de 
Smolensk,  presiding  genius  of  that 
famous  boarding-house,  the  Petit  Cha- 
teau d’Espagne,  Avenue  de  Yalmy, 
Champs  Elysees.  There  were  balls 
twice  a month  at  the  “Petit  Chateau,” 
the  most  comfortable  apartments  in 
the  world,  the  most  choice  society  and 
every  comfort  and  luxury  at  so  many, 
dr  so  few,  francs  per  month,  with  an 
allowance  for  children.  No  wonder 
that  Mrs.  General  Baynes  decided  to 
take  her  family  to  Madame  de  Smo- 
lensk’s unrivalled  establishment,  in 
which  some  interesting  adventures  of 
Philip  afterwards  took  place. 

Merciless,  and  yet  how  pathetic,  is 
the  novelist’s  picture  of  Madame:— 

Her  roses  only  bloomed  half  an  hour 
before  dinner-time  on  a cheek  which  was 
quite  yellow  until  five  o’clock  . . . when 
the  dlingy  breakfast  paipillotes  were  cast 
of  an  afternoon,  what  beautiful  black 
curls  appeared  round  her  brows,  the 
satin  raiment  came  forth,  the  shining,  the 
ancient,  the  well  kept,  the  well  wadded: 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  worthy 
woman  took  that  smile  out  of  some  cun- 
ning box  on  her  scanty  toilet-table,  that 
smile  which  she  wore  all  the  evening 
along  With  the  rest  of  her  toilette,  and 
took  out  of  her  mouth  when  she  went  to 
bed  and  to  think — to  think  how  both  ends 
were  to  be  made  to  meet. 

Philip  said  that  he  respected  and  ad- 
mired the  Baroness,  and  worthy  of  re- 
spect she  was  in  a way.  Let  whoso- 
ever seeks  the  reason  why,  read  Chap- 
ter XIX.  of  that  same  Philip’s  “Ad- 
ventures.” And  Charlotte  loved  her. 
Well  she  might.  For  a tender  heart 
beat  under  that  padded  satin.  When 
the  course  of  true  love  failed  to  run 
smooth  it  was  on  Madame  Smolensk’s 
shoulder  that  the  young  lady  wept 
and  sobbed.  The  gaunt  Baroness  was 
compassionate  to  the  girl  In  her  hour 
of  need,  and  she  had  her  reward  in 
Charlotte’s  cry,  “Ah,  que  je  vous  aitnel 
Ah,  que  vous  i He$  bonne,  madame.” 

A foreigner,  but  no  Frenchman,  was 
Baroski,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  musical  profession  in  London.  He. 
it  will  be  remembered,  taught  “the 
Ttavenswing”  to  sing,  and  would  have 
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taught  her  the  art  of  love  also  but  for 
her  amazing  indifference  to  his  blan- 
dishments. “By  the  immortal  Chofe,” 
he  would  say,  “dat  letell  ding  sent  me 
mad  vid  her  big  ice.’”  His  “gombli- 
ments”  fell  flat,  and  it  ended  in  the 
lady  giving  him  such  a smack  as  re- 
duced Baroski  himself  to  the  condition 
of  the  gom'bliments,  an  onslaught 
which  Mrs.  Crump,  the  landlady,  sup- 
plemented with  considerable  vigor. 
Then  Baroski  bounced  up  in  a fury. 
“By  Chofe,  you  shall  hear  of  dis,”  he 
shouted:  “you  shall  pay  me  dis,”  and 
straightway  he  sought  his  revenge. 
Not  that  anything  could  have  con- 
vinced the  little  music-master  that  his 
attractions  could  be  lastingly  with- 
stood. Long  years  afterwards  he  ex- 
claimed with  conviction,  “De  liddle 
hafenschwing  is  just  as  font  of  me  as 
effer.” 

Doubtless,  Baroski  was  a caricature, 
lightly  sketched  in  a few  paragraphs. 
Farcical  features  are  apparent  also  in 
the  foreign  group  introduced  to  us  in 
tne  “Fitzboodle  Papers.”  But  truly  re- 
freshing are  the  ladies  of  that  group — 
Minna  Lowe,  Dorothea  von  Speck,  and 
Ottilia  v.  Schlippenschlopp.  Minna 
was  only  the  daughter  of  a Bonn 
banker,  but  Dorothea  was  of  high  de- 
gree— daughter  of  the  celebrated  Speck, 
one  of  the  oldest  names  in  Germany. 
Dear,  dear  Dorothea,  substantial  but 
sentimental,  was  ripe  for  love.  She 
had  been  in  love  with  Uncas,  with  St. 
Preux,  with  Ivanhoe,  and  with  a host 
of  German  heroes  of  romance.  No 
wonder  when  Fitzboodle  asked  her, 
whose  heart  was  so  tender  towards 
imaginary  youths,  if  she  never  had  a 
preference  for  any  one  of  her  living 
adorers — no  wonder  that  she  blushed 
and  sighed.  All  promised  well  until 
the  night  of  the  grand  ball  at  Kalbs- 
braten  in  honor  of  his  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Dummerland.  Fitzboodle. 
resplendent  in  his  English  hussar  uni- 
form, and  emboldened  by  the  result  of 
his  three  weeks’  dancing-lessons,  asks 
the  hand  of  Dorothea  for  a waltz. 
“Will  you  dance  with  your  sV  wd  on?” 
asks  the  sweetest  voice  in  tn  world. 
Fitzboodle  blushing,  stammering. 
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trembling,  lays  down  that  weapon  and 
his  cap,  and  hark!  the  music  begins: — 

“Oh,  how  my  hand  trembled  as  I 
placed  it  round  the  waist  of  Dorothea. 
With  my  left  hand  1 took  her  right — did 
she  squeeze  it?  I think  she  did,  to  this 
day  I think  she  did.  Away  we  went!  we 
tripped  over  the  polished  floor  like  two 
young  fairies.”  Dorothea  was  almost 
exhausted  when  — [alas ! Fitzboodle 
shared  the  fate  of  Pendennis] — “I  fell, 
sir,  on  that  infernal  and  slippery  floor. 
Down  we  came  like  a shot;  we  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  midst  of  the  ball- 
room, the  music  going  ten  miles  'an  hour, 
eight  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  upon  us, 
a shriek  of  laughter  bursting  out  from  all 
sides.” 

It  was  the  end  of  the  wooing. 
Klingenspohr  married  her,  and  Fitz- 
boodle was  left  lamenting. 

. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
brilliant  fellow  transferred  his  affec- 
tions to  Frliulein  Ottilia.  Ottilia  was 
gifted.  She  could  write  poems  both  in 
French  and  German;  she  could  paint 
landscapes  and  portraits  in  real  oil, 
and  exhibit  a score  more  of  charming 
accomplishments.  She  was  pale  and 
delicate,  wore  her  glistening  black 
hair  in  bands,  and  dressed  in  vapory 
white  muslin.  She  sang  of  tombs 
where  violets  grew,  and  the  river  went 
moaning  by;  the  grey  willow  whis- 
pered sadly  over  her  head,  and  her 
heart  pined  to  be  at  rest.  Ottilia  was 
an  ethereal  being,  and  yet,  and  yet! 
The  big  eyes  looking  out  of  the  pa- 
thetic face  dazzled  poor  Fitzboodle, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  a con- 
viction came  upon  him  that  Ottilia  ate 
a great  deal.  She  was  always  eating, 
and  always  eating  too  much.  She  was 
as  thin  as  ever,  paler,  if  possible,  than 
ever,  but,  by  heavens!  her  nose  began 
to  grow  red.  llMon  Dieu!  how  I used 
to  watch  i/t!  Some  days  it  was  pm  pie, 
some  days  bad  more  of  the  vermilion; 
I could  make  an  affidavit  that,  after  a 
heavy  night’s  supper,  it  was  more 
swollen,  more  red  than  before.”  It  was 
too  much,  in  every  sense  too  much. 
He  drank,  groaned  and  wrestled  and 
fought  with  his  love,  but  one  look  of 
those  eyes  brought  Mm  t<>  her  foot 
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again;  he  yielded,  fawned  and  whined; 
he  thought  her  nose  was  not  so  very- 
red.  Yet  there  are  limits  even  to  love’s 
deceptions.  There  came  a night  and  a 
supper  when  oysters  decked  the  board. 
Fitzboodle  took  one— it  was  6 ad.  They 
were  all  bad,  and — horror! — he  had 
seen  Ottilia  eat  nine  of  them.  Her 
eyes  glistened.  She  looked  at  his  plate. 
“Dear  Herr  George,”  she  said,  “will 
you  give  me  your  oysters?”  She  had 
them  all  down  before  he  could  say 
Jack  Robinson.  That  night  Fitzboodle 
wen/t  away,  and  Kalbsbraten  knew 
him  no  more. 

In  the  “Paris  Sketch  Book,”  “Barry 
Lyndon,”  and  the  “Yellowplush 
Papers”  might  be  found  many  another 
character-sketch  of  the  foreigner.  But 
this  is  not  intended  to  be  a catalogue 
or  classification  of  characters;  rather 
is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a tentative  selec- 
tion, or  modest  study  in  types  taken 
from  the  marvellous  storehouse  of  the 
great  novelist’s  works.  That  the  por- 
trayal of  foreigners,  and  particularly  of 
French  people,  was  a delight  to  his  geni- 
us can  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  this  trait 
was  with  him  to  the  last.  Like  Charles 
Dickens,  his  contemporary,  like  Steven- 
son in  recent  times,  Thackeray  died 
with  an  unfinished  work  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  “Denis  Duval,”  the  last 
number  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Gornhill  Magazine  of  June,  1864,  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
French  element  was  intended  to  pre- 
dominate throughout.  Denis  himself 
was  of  French  descent,  though,  and 
partly  because,  we  make  his  acquaint- 
ance at  Winchelsea,  where  his  grand- 
father was  precentor  of  the  French 
church.  And,  besides,  in  the  course  of 
eight  chapters  we  read  much,  and 
should  have  read  more,  of  Monsieur  de 
Barr,  Mademoiselle  de  Saverne  and 
Count  de  la  Motte,  some  of  whom,  of 
course,  were  historical  characters. 

But  amongst  many  sketches  of  the 
foreigner  there  remains  yet  another 
finished  portrait,  notice  of  which  on  no 
account  must  be  omitted.  Let  none 
suppose  that  Monsieur  de  Florae  was 
to  be  forgotten.  Florae,  it  is  respect- 
fully submitted,  is  the  prince  and 


prize-winner  of  all  the  wonderful  for- 
eign company  that  lives  and  moves  in 
the  master  novelist’s  pages.  There 
were  old  associations  between  the 
Newcomes  and  the  family  of  De  Florae; 
and,  when  they  were  in  Paris,  and 
Colonel  Newcome  took  his  son  to  the 
Caf§  de  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the 
opera,  M.  Florae  was  with  them,  and 
pointed  out  all  the  celebrities — M. 
Thiers  and  Count  Mol§,  George  Sand^ 
Victor  Hugo  and  Jules  Janin.  The 
next  day  they  went  to  see  Madame  de 
Florae,  the  mother,  Whose  meeting 
with  the  grand  old  colonel  was  uncom- 
monly ceremonious  and  tender.  “It 
was  like  an  elderly  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  saluting  a middle-aged  Miss 
Byron.”  Clive  Newcome  described  the 
scene,  and  other  scenes  to  which  the 
young  viscount  introduced  him,  in  a 
lengthy  letter  to  his  friend,  Arthur 
Pendennis. 

Later  on,  Clive  meets  de  Florae  at 
Baden,  where  the  fortunes  of  the  table 
had  treated  the  lively  Frenchman  with 
some  harshness.  Bad  luck  had  emp- 
tied his  purse,  his  portmanteaus,  his 
jewel  box;  he  had  lost  all  but  honor. 
“This  campaign  has  been  my  Moscow, 
mon  cher ,”  he  owned  to  Clive.  De 
Florae  did  not  want  for  abilities,  had 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  was  well- 
bred  and  gentleman-like,  and  was  gay 
even  after  his  Moscow.  He  was 
known  for  his  bravery  and  for  another 
kind  of  gallantry.  He  worshipped  his 
mother,  and  made  her  weep  bitter 
tears  over  his  escapades.  For  the  pas- 
sions tore  him,  this  emotional  French- 
man, and  he  made  no  concealment  of 
his  weaknesses.  He  was  frankness  it- 
self, particularly  in  reference  to  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Higg,  “of  the 
family  Higg  of  Manchesterre,  the 
county  of  Lancastre.”  She  was  (at  the 
time  of  the  espousal)  a person  of  ripe 
age.  “Ah!  it  is  fifteen  years  since,  and 
she  dies  not!”  Graphic  is  the  account 
of  the  lady’s  religious  zeal,  and  her  on- 
slaught upon  the  Romish  faith  as  ob- 
served by  her  husband’s  family!  No 
wonder,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a 
separation,  though  De  Florae  and  the 
vicomtesse  were  destined,  in  course  of 
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time,  to  patch  up  the  differences. 
What  a sensible  part  the  Frenchman 
fills  in  that  trouble  about  Lady  Clara, 
and  what  appetite  he  displayed,  par- 
taking of  his  favorite  tcrevisses  (giving 
not  only  his  palate,  but  his  hands,  his 
beard,  his  moustachios  and  cheeks  a 
full  enjoyment  of  his  favorite  sauce), 
while  all  the  time  Jack  Belsize  drank 
champagne,  and  raved  against  that 
wretch  Barnes  Newcome. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  “The  New- 
comes”  that  the  expedient  of  a ball- 
room collision  is  again  brought  into 
play.  The  stalwart  Lord  Kew  and  the 
ponderous  Madame  de  Gumpelheim, 
whirling  in  the  waltz,  come  bumping 
against  the  malignant  Madame  d’lvry 
and  her  little  Gascon  partner.  “It  was 
as  when  a wherry  dashes  against  the 
oaken  ribs  of  a steamer.”  The  little 
couple  did  not  fall;  they  were  struck 
on  to  a neighboring  bench;  but  there 
was  a laugh  at  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  duchesse’s  eye  gleamed  with  anger 
(another  she  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  for- 
eigners). There  is  to  be  a real  duel 
this  time,  and  throughout  the  business 
M.  de  Florae  stands  sturdily  by  his 
English  friend.  He  knows  the  du- 
chesse  only  too  well,  and  that  she 
means  to  bring  in  her  revenges.  “The 
viper!”  said  he;  “how  she  writhes!” 

Kew,  like  Clive,  is  out  of  luck.  But 
for  Florae  the  tide  has,  for  the  mo- 
ment, turned.  Fortune  now  is  favor- 
ing him  at  the  tables.  “ Rouge  gagne!” 
cries  the  croupier,  and  presently  De 
Florae’s  pockets  are  overflowing  with 
double  napoleons.  He  goes  back  to 
his  beloved  Paris  to  enjoy  himself. 
When,  after  a brief  interval,  he  again 
occupies  the  stage,  the  scene  has 
greatly  changed.  All  the  double  na- 
poleons are  gone.  The  vicomte  is  in 
London,  poorer  than  ever,  though  more 
exalted  in  rank,  for,  owing  to  the  death 
of  a relative,  he  is  now  become  Prince 
de  Montcontour.  Could  there  be  an 
apter  illustration  of  vanitas  vanitatum  ? 

How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise! 

How  high  they  were,  and  how  they 
tumble! 

O vanity  of  vanities! 

O laughable,  pathetic  jumble! 
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His  dingy  lodgings  were  in  Leicester 
Square,  and  thereabouts,  at  dinner- 
time, he  vanished  into  the  mysterious 
purlieus  of  dark  ordinaries  only  fre- 
quented by  Frenchmen.  He,  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  France,  was  cour- 
teous to  all,  even  to  “a  republican  of 
the  most  distinguished,  conspirator  of 
profession,  and  at  this  time  engaged  in 
constructing  an  infernal  machine  to 
the  address  of  His  Majesty  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French.”  He 
was  unquestionably  a loose  and  dis- 
orderly nobleman,  this  Florae,  ad- 
dicted to  hearing  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night, but  “in  whatever  company  he 
found  himsell,  a certain  kindness, 
simplicity  and  politeness  distinguished 
him  always.”  His  gifts  were  such  as 
contribute  to  the  gayety  of  nations. 
Florae’s  was  a natural  gayety,  spring- 
ing partly  from  a sort  of  invincible 
juvenility.  He  was  always  himself, 
and  never  ashamed  of  himself,  not 
even  when,  arrayed  in  a shabby  dres- 
sing-gown, he  was  detected  in  the  act 
of  toasting  hisbitof  bacon  in  the  dismal 
lodging,  or  cooking  a herring  over  the 
tongs. 

Only  a little  while,  and  his  star 
was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 
Barnes  Newcome,  by  no  means  out  of 
pure  goodness  of  heart,  but  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  brought  about  a reconcilia- 
tion between  the  prince  and  his  elderly 
wife.  Again  they  set  up  house  to- 
gether in  luxurious  style,  and  dropped 
their  h’s,  though  for  different  reasons, 
in  each  other’s  company.  The  prince 
flies  downstairs  and  kisses  Clive  when 
he  arrives  to  call  with  his  friend  Pen- 
dennis.  In  the  actual  presence  of 
Madame  la  Princesse  de  Montcontour, 
n6e  Hi gg,  of  Manchester,  poor  Florae 
became,  it  is  true,  dumb  and  rather 
melancholy.  Was  it  surprising?  “I 
have  ’card  of  you  from  somebody 
else,’  said  the  lady  to  Clive.  “Shall 
we  meet  you  at  your  Huncle  ’Ob- 
son’s?” 

But  his  spirit  revives,  and  presently 
he  is  found  at  Rosebury  Lodge  revel- 
ling in  the  part  of  English  country 
gentleman.  “ En  Anglcterre  fc  me  fain 
Anglais,  vote  tu,  mon  ami.  Demain  e’ert 
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Sunday,  et.tu  vas  voir.  I bear  the  bell; 
dress  thyself  for  the  dinner,  my  friend 
(this  to  Pendennis).  It  do  good  to  my 
’art  to  ’ave  you  in  my  ’ouse.” 

But  there  were  some  things  that  De 
Florae  never  could  understand  in  En- 
gland, Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
been  so  thorough  a Frenchman  if  he 
had  mastered  them: — 

“ H est  vrai,”  said  he  with  a s&rug,  “I 
comprehend  neither  Ithe  suicide  nor  the 
chaise-de-poste.  What  will  you?  I am 
not  yet  enough  English,  my  friend.  We 
make  marriages  of  convenance  in  our 
country,  que  diable,  and  What  follows  fol- 
lows; but  no  scandal  afterwards.  Do  not 
'adopt  our  institutions  & demi , my  friend. 
Vous  ne  me  comprenez  pas  non  plus,  mon 
pauvre  Jack!” 

And  to  this  day  the  typical  Jack 
(whose  surname  is  Bull)  and  the  typi- 
cal Frenchman  understand  each  other 
very  imperfectly.  The  author  of  “The 
Newcomes”  drew  his  Frenchmen  with 
a generous  and  loving  hand.  He  knew 
Paris  infinitely  better  than  the  Paris- 
ian knew  or  knows  London,  and,  aware 
of  that,  he  had  no  patience  with 
French  critics  of  English  institutions 
if  it  were  manifest  that  their  only 
qualifications  for  criticism  were  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  combined.  How  he 
denounced  the  insolent  absurdity  of  M. 
Jules  Janin,  who  abused  and  adapted 
“Nicholas  Nickleby”  to  suit  the  play- 
going Parisian!  To  Max  O’Rell  he 
might  have  had  something  to  say  with 
pointed  pen.  But  the  day  of  “John 
Bull  and  his  Isle”  was  not  yet  come. 
There  was,  however,  Monsieur  Ledru 
Rollin,  an  interesting  French  exile, 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  compile  a 
work  on  the  decadence  of  this  unhappy 
country. 

Thackeray  knew  France,  but  he 
never  was  of  opinion  that  everything 
was  better  done  there  than  in  England. 
No  one  who,  dining  at  the  Reform 
Club,  glances  up  at  his  portrait,  can 
doubt  that  the  brilliant  creator  of 
many  foreign  characters  himself  was 
English  to  the  finger-tips.  He  read 
the  work  of  Citizen  Ledru  Rollin.  but 
detected  in  Its  author  “an  enthusiastic 
malevolence,  a happy  instinct  for 


blundering,  an  eye  that  distorts  the  ob- 
ject which  its  bloodshot  glances  rest 
upon,  and  a fine  natural  ignorance.” 
In  a word,  though  delighted  in  French- 
men of  the  De  Florae  type,  he  had 
nothing  but  scathing  scorn  for  the 
prophet  who  came  here  when  his  own 
country  was  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and 
took  advantage  of  English  hospitality 
“to  bellow  out  his  predictions  of  hatred 
and  ruin”  to  the  mostly  indifferent  ears 
of  Vinfdme  Angleterre. 


From  The  Spectator. 

VAGRANTS.1 

The  fragments  here  collected  are  of 
unequal  value  and  varying  interest. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Jew  are 
worth  recovery,  despite  their  prejudice, 
while  the  reflections  upon  El  Islam  are 
inspired  with  the  eloquence  that  comes 
of  enthusiasm.  But  where  Sir  Richard 
Burton  should  have  the  most  to  say, 
there  for  the  moment  he  is  revealed  in 
the  weakest  light,  and  his  notes  upon 
the  gipsies  are  scarcely  worth  reprint- 
ing. It  is  unimportant  to-day  that  once 
upon  a time  he  had  a dispute  with  M. 
Bataillard,  nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence whether  he  or  Professor  Pott 
first  detected  the  relationship  which  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  gipsies  and 
the  Jats.  But  Burton  was  an  intellect- 
ual warrior,  to  whom  a contest  of  wit 
was  always  a necessity,  and  doubtless 
it  was  loyalty  which  persuaded  his 
editor  to  forget  that  ancient  controver- 
sies lost  their  perfume  as  rapidly  a® 
gathered  flowers. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  enough  in  the 
book  to  amuse  the  curious,  even  though 
Burton  was  not  always  an  accurate 
scholar.  Moreover,  it  possesses  the 
solid  merit  of  homogeneity,  which  it 
does  not  share  with  many  casual  re- 
prints. The  Jew,  the  gipsy,  the  Ma- 
hommedan,  different  as  they  are  in 
creed  and  character,  have  suffered  the 
same  experience;  they  have  all  been 

1 “The  Jew,  the  Gypsy  and  F,1  Islam."  By  the 
late  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.  London: 
Hutchinson  and  Co.  [21s.l 
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wanderers  upon  the  globe’s  surface. 
Chased  by  war,  by  ambition  or  by  the 
lust  of  travel  from  their  own  homes, 
they  have  one  and  all  lived  among 
aliens,  and  grown  strong  upon  the 
hatred  of  others.  It  is  a destiny  which 
few  men  would  envy,  but  which  they 
have  shaped  to  brave,  if  not  always  to 
glorious,  ends.  And  their  greatest  tri- 
umph has  been  to  preserve  unaltered 
their  primitive  character.  A pride  in 
the  purity  of  their  blood  has  rendered 
amalgamation  with  their  foreign  hosts 
impossible,  and  the  Jew  and  the  gipsy 
are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  before 
we  began  to  reckon  the  centuries. 
Moreover,  they  still  pursue  the  same 
ends,  and  with  the  same  success.  As 
the  gipsy  pilfers  and  makes  music,  so 
the  Jew  grows  rich  and  powerful,  while 
as  for  the  Moslem,  the  superb  con- 
queror, he  has  renounced  his  wander- 
ings, and  in  his  release  from  constant 
warfare  harks  back  to  the  lazy,  casual 
savage. 

The  successful  alien  is  not  a popular 
figure,  and  the  unreasoning  hatred  to 
which  the  Jew  has  been  exposed,  ever 
since  he  left  his  native  Jerusalem,  need 
not  surprise  us.  But  that  historian  is 
rash  who  would  find  a definite  explana- 
tion for  this  secular  quarrel.  Jealousy, 
doubtless,  counts  for  something.  The 
surpassing  qualities  of  persistence  and 
resolution  are  irritating  to  those  who 
possess  them  not.  For  many  centuries 
the  world  has  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Jews.  But  the  Jews  are  indestructible, 
and  to-day  they  are  richer,  stronger  and 
more  numerous  than  at  any  moment  in 
their  history.  Moreover,  as  Sir  Richard 
Burton  points  out,  they  are  not  called 
the  Chosen  People  for  nothing.  Many 
a time  since  Moses  has  the  Angel  of 
Death  passed  their  houses  by,  and 
while  the  historian  attributes  their 
strange  immunity  to  their  nomadic  life 
and  ascetic  habits,  the  man  of  preju- 
dice finds  therein  another  reason  for 
hatred.  But  all  these  pretended  rea- 
sons might  prove  of  no  account  were 
they  not  exaggerated  by  the  fury  of 
race  and  the  feud  of  blood.  The  West- 
ern nations  have  hated  the  Jew  because 
his  color  and  his  type  are  different  from 


their  own.  As  the  cat  and  the  dog  are 
born  enemies,  so  the  Jew  was  born  to 
prey  upon  the  Christian,  the  Christian 
was  born  to  execrate  his  successful 
rival.  And  the  hate  being  presumed  to 
be  preordained  and  eternal,  the  in- 
genious have  always  been  eager  with 
explanations.  All  the  sins  imaginable 
have  been  set  down  to  the  Jews’  ac- 
count. They  are  thieves,  says  their 
enemy;  they  are  misers;  their  hand  is 
against  all  men;  and  worse  still,  they 
kidnap  children  that  they  may  cele- 
brate the  more  acceptably  their  horrid 
rites.  Thus  speaks  prejudice  when  it  is 
driven  to  justify  itself.  And  Sir  Rich- 
ard Burton  is  even  more  precise  in  ac- 
counting for  his  unconcealed  dislike.  It 
is.  all  the  fault  of  the  Talmud,  he  says, 
which  excuses  the  worst  crusade,  and 
makes  a merit  of  brutality.  Vindictive 
teaching,  he  argues,  must  result  in 
atrocity.  But  this  argument  leaves  still 
unexplained  the  shameful  persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  those  who  never  heard 
of  the  Talmud.  And  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  natural  man,  in  de- 
nouncing the  Jew,  professes  no  more 
than  a hatred  which  lurks  in  his  blood 
and  race.  That  the  natural  man  is 
wicked  and  unreasoning  does  not  lessen 
the  acerbity  of  the  contest.  iSuch  waves 
of  infamous  oppression  as  now  engulf 
France  will  from  time  to  time  over- 
whelm Europe,  and  it  is  only  when 
champions  of  genius  arise,  such  as 
Disraeli,  that  the  Chosen  People  may 
expect  justice  or  appreciation. 

The  Jew,  in  truth,  has  few  champions, 
and  though  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  con- 
demnation of  the  Talmud,  which  is  not 
nowadays  read  in  schools,  proves  a de- 
fective fancy,  he  is  not  singular  in  his 
dislike.  Nor  is  he  singular  in  his  ad- 
miration of  that  other  vagrant,  the 
gipsy,  whose  ambulatory  house  and 
predatory  habits  are  the  very  soul  of 
romance.  He,  too,  lives  everywhere 
and  nowhere.  Now,  as  at  Yetholm,  he 
finds  a cottage,  and  with  all  the  pride 
of  an  unaccustomed  house-dweller,  he 
calls  it  a palace;  now  (and  more  often) 
he  encamps  upon  the  moorland,  hobbles 
hi3  horse  and  makes  himself  happy 
with  petty  theft.  Ills  habits,  indeed. 
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are  as  ancient  as  the  habits  of  the  Jew. 
He  pilfers,  or  is  accused  of  pilfering, 
to-day,  as  in  the  remote  past;  yet  no 
slur  has  ever  been  cast  upon  his  aris- 
tocracy, and  he  is  as  justly  proud  of  his 
untarnished  race  as  the  Cohens  them- 
selves. When  he  has  renounced  his 
roving  life  and  become  noble  in  the 
common  sense,  he  has  founded  great 
families,  such  as  the  Hunyadis  and  the 
Tolstoys,  but  he  has  given  up  more 
than  he  has  gained,  and  lost,  with  his 
true  nobility,  the  priceless  gifts  of  free- 
dom and  carelessness.  But  wherever 
you  find  him,  he  is  an  artist  in  destiny, 
a cunning  spy,  an  accomplished  fighter, 
a trusty  messenger,  and  above  all,  a 
vagrant  to  whom  music  is  at  once  a 
necessity  and  a power.  And  the  result 
is  that  while  the  Jew  makes  enemies, 
the  gipsy,  with  his  less  useful  endow- 
ment, makes  friends,  and  even  when  he 
robs  a hen-roost,  encounters  the  enthu- 
siastic sympathy  of  the  victim. 

But  of  all  vagrants  who  ever  put  foot 
across  their  own  tent  or  threshold, 
surely  the  greatest  was  the  Moslem. 
His  sojourn  was  shorter,  it  is  true,  than 
the  sojourn  of  the  others,  who  are  still 
with  us,  but  it  was  incomparably  more 
brilliant.  History  cannot  show  an  epi- 
sode more  glorious  than  the  descent  of 
the  Moors  upon  Spain.  Coming  into  a 
foreign  land,  they  declined  absorption. 
The  gipsy  wandered  aimlessly  into  the 
plain;  the  Jew,  with  his  genius  for 
adaptation,  hid  himself  in  the  capital 
and  grew  rich.  But  the  Moor  said,  “I 
am  master,”  and  straightway  he  built 
him  a temple  and  a pleasure  house.  He 
must  be  king  or  nothing,  and  when  the 
splendor  of  empire  was  denied  him,  he 
disappeared  with  his  treasures  and  his 
learning  and  his  indomitable  courage. 
The  Jew  and  the  gipsy  have  given  noth- 
ing to  the  world  save  themselves.  The 
tent  and  the  wagon  of  the  Zingari  are 
their  only  contribution  to  the  world’s 
architecture.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  are 


ready  to  live  in  any  house  built  with 
hands,  and  they  conceal  themselves  as 
easily  in  Park  Lane  as  in  Houndsditch. 
But  they  have  added  nothing  to  the 
aspect  of  our  cities.  The  Ghetto  is 
annexed,  and  takes  its  character  from 
its  inhabitants.  'So  that  we  have  the 
unique  experience  of  a nation  which 
has  crossed  Europe  and  left  no  trace 
(save  itself)  of  its  migration.  The 
Moors,  on  the  other  hand,  dominated  to 
such  purpose  that  they  transformed 
Spain.  The  heroes  who  built  the  match- 
less mosque  of  Cordova  were  something 
better  than  valiant  wanderers.  Wher- 
ever they  went,  they  brought  more  than 
they  expected  to  find,  and  their  very 
nobility  of  temper  and  intellect  insured 
their  failure.  Had  they  been  egotistical 
as  the  Jews,  they  would  have  grown 
rich  without  effect.  Had  they  been 
careless  swindlers,  like  the  gipsies,  they 
would  unto  this  day  have  advertised 
the  buried  treasure  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a prison  which  is  still  a steady  source 
of  income  to  some  adventurer.  But 
they  played  for  a vast  stake,  and  ulti- 
mately they  lost.  And  their  loss  is  far 
more  glorious  than  the  gain  of  others. 
No  sooner  had  Philip  III.  compassed 
their  expulsion  than  Andalusia,  which 
had  been  their  profit  and  their  pride, 
fell  back  into  a waste;  and  the  king’s 
dying  regret  that  he  had  driven  out  the 
Moors  was  abundantly  justified.  How- 
ever, their  work  lived  after  them;  the 
aqueducts  they  built  still  carry  pure 
water  to  their  enemies;  the  Alhambra 
is  still  the  glory  of  the  country  which 
banished  them;  and  by  a curious  irony 
the  Jew  and  the  gipsy  still  flourish 
where  the  benevolent  Moor  has  long 
been  an  outcast.  But  his  monuments 
will  outlive  the  very  life  of  other  aliens, 
for  of  these  three  vagrants— the  Jew, 
the  Gipsy  and  the  Moslem— fortuitously 
brought  together  by  Burton’s  editor,  the 
most  successful  in  art  by  far  was  the 
Moslem. 
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